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PREFACE 


Tue Encyclopaedia of Literature owes its conception to the Literary Director 
of Messrs Cassell & Co., its plan to the undersigned editors, and its execution 
to the contributors whose names are given below. 

Literature, for the purpose of this book, has been taken as comprising those 
writings which, at least partly, in form or content, have an aesthetic value; or 
which, though themselves lacking in this respect, have had an influence, direct 
or indirect, upon literary climate and production. 

The articles are arranged in three alphabetical parts. While the alphabetical 
arrangement has been chosen to serve the reader’s need for obtaining quickly any 
information sought, it necessarily obscures to some extent the editorial design 
of the work. ‘The following classification shows the system on which the 
editors have proceeded; it may be of assistance to readers when the book is used 
for comprehensive study as distinct from its occasional use when information 
is sought on a particular topic. Throughout the Encyclopaedia the guiding 
principle of presentation has been common sense and the reader’s convenience 


rather than any attempt at theoretical consistency. 


Part I, under the title of ‘General Subjects’, contains the following 
categories of subject-matter: 


(A) HisTories OF THE LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 

For the greater part, the headings have been chosen on linguistic grounds: 
Catalan, French, Italian, Latin, Portuguese, Romansch, Rumanian, Spanish 
literatures. Other headings are chosen on regional or political grounds: 
Belgian, Brazilian, Canadian (French), Provengal, Spanish-American, Swiss 
literatures. Others have a social or historic bearing, e.g. Gaucho literature, 
the Félibrige movement, Minstrelsy. ‘The examples quoted are from the 
Romance literatures; all the other literatures are treated on similar lines. 

While naturally the bulk of the available space has been allotted to the 
major literatures—English, French, German, Greek, Indian, Italian, Latin, 
Russian, Spanish—particular care has been taken to provide fair represen- 
tation of literatures which are not always dealt with in works of reference, 
e.g, Armenian, Basque, Breton, Cornish, Eskimo, Ossetic, Polynesian, 
Tibetan, Yiddish. 

Each of these histories carries a bibliography of standard works. To 
save space such general biographical reference books as are included here 
are not generally repeated in the biographical sections of the Encyclo- 
paedia. Therefore, for bibliographical purposes, the bibliographies of 
historical articles should always be consulted in addition to the bibliogra- 


phies of the biographies. 


B) Topics oF GENERAL LITERARY IMPORTANCE. _ | 
" These embrace on the one hand substantial and scholarly articles on 


eicnid matters such as Bibliography, Printing and Publishing, Sacred 
Book, Textual Criticism, and on the other hand articles in lighter vein 
: [vii] 
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(though no less scholarly) on such topics as Aphorisms, Epigrams, Humour 
and Wit, Science Fiction; on the one hand, articles which transcend the 
boundaries of the national literatures—e.g. Classicism, Courtly Literature, 
Mythology, Romanticism—and, on the other hand, articles which pinpoint 
schools and movements which are peculiar to one country—e.g. Modernista, 
Pléiade, Stilnovismo; on the one hand, articles which are concerned 
mainly with form and style—e.g. Prosody, Rhetoric, Essay—and, on the 
other hand, articles concerned mainly with subject-matter—e.g. Detective 
Stories, Supernatural Stories, Utopias. ‘There are in addition articles 
on the various genres—e.g. Alliterative Verse, Epic, Lyric, Novel, 
Short Story—as well as a general essay on Poetry and a comprehensive 
group of articles on the literature of the stage—Drama, Tragedy, Auto 
Sacramental, Commedia dell’arte, Miracle Plays etc. Falling outside 
these general categories are such topics as Censorship, Copyright, Drama- 
tization, Translation. In all there are 555 articles in Part J, ranging in 
length from two lines on Bob-and-Wheel to 10,000 words on the Bible. 





PART II contains the biographies of writers who died before 1 August 1914; 
PART III the biographies of those who were living at the outbreak of the first 
world war or who were born after it. This partition has been made in order 
to simplify the revision of the biographies of present-day writers when reprints 
or new editions are called forth. 

In Parts II and III our aim has been to include the maximum number of 
articles consonant with giving a useful amount of biographical information and 
reasonably detailed bibliography. 


The allocation of proportionate lengths to articles covering some 80 literatures 
presents manifold problems of diverse kinds—editorial, scholarly, technical— 
and the result will inevitably be debatable. If, for instance, there are oc- 
casionally biographies of little-known Central-European and Asian writers 
which seem disproportionately large, this is because these people are not to be 
found in any other book of reference in English or in the more familiar European 
languages. Care has been taken not to give undue space to writers in English. 

Various devices have been adopted in order to save space. These are all 
readily discernible, but it may assist the reader if the following are noted: 

(1) Each biography and its bibliography must be considered jointly, as a unit; 
minor facts which can be discovered from the bibliography are frequently 
not remarked on in the text—e.g. it may be left to the reader to deduce, 
from revealing titles in the bibliography, the cricketing propensities of a 
poet, the travels of a dramatist, an important lawsuit of a critic. Inversely, 
works which have been quoted in the text, with dates, are not repeated in 
the bibliography. 

(2) In the bibliography itself the place of publication is given only when of 
special interest (e.g. incunabula) or required for purposes of identifi- 
cation. A Czech book is assumed to have been published in Prague, a 
Portuguese one in Lisbon, etc. But for a book by an Englishman written 
in French or published in Germany the place of publication is included. 

The articles in Part III have been kept short in comparison to those in Part I 
because of the difficulty of seeing contemporary writers in perspective and as- 
sessing their importance in relation to pre-2oth-century authors, 

[viii] 
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Contributors to all three parts have been apprised of the editors’ general con- 
ception of the work and of the way in which their particular contributions would 
St into the whole and dovetail with cognate articles. And, while including 
the work of 217 contributors, the Encyclopaedia has a shape and coherence that 
could only have been made possible by the ready and skilful co-operation of the 
authors concerned. Each is a specialist in his field and the fruits of the latest 
research have been incorporated. Indeed, in acknowledging their debt to 
advisers, helpers and critics, the editors might almost begin with a reprint of the 
list of contributors nearly all of whom have supported our work beyond the 
writing of their contributions. Of those whose names do not appear in the list 
of contributors, the following have deserved the readers’ as well as the editors’ 
gratitude for the help they have given in one way or another : 

Mr Geoffrey Keynes, F.R.C.S. 

Mr John Kooy, Editor of Encyclopaedie voor Iedereen, ‘Ihe Hague. 

Mr C. §. Lewis, Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Dr N.C. Nikolaev, Professor of Slav Literature, Uppsala University. 

Mr Alan Pryce-Jones, Editor of The Times Literary Supplement. 

The Dean of King’s College, Cambridge (The Rev. I. E. St. C. Ramsay). 
Mr Nicolas Sollohub, Assistant Master, Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 
Sir Frederick Whyte, K.C.S.I. 


The Library of the Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils, London. 

Institut Francais du Royaume-Uni, London. 

Istituto Italiano di Cultura, London. 

Jews’ College, University of London. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 

Swedish Institute for Cultural Relations, London. 

The Cultural Attachés of various High Commissions, Embassies and 
Legations. 

The staff of the Central Reference Library, Westminster ; and, semper 
tidem, the officials of the British Museum. 


The editors also wish to express their thanks to Messrs Gerald Duckworth 
& Co., Ltd, and Messrs Macmillan & Co., Ltd, for permission to use quotations 


from copyright material published by them. | 
In finally taking leave of the work, the editors hope 1t may be found not only 
a useful source of reference but a pleasant field in which to browse. 


HELEN ANDERSON 
F. H. L. Fircu 
S. H. STEINBERG 
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KEY TO SPECIAL SIGNS: 
* born 


5 (in Chinese entries) place where the 
family register is kept 


~ baptized 
co married 
ojo divorced 
+ died 
buried 
Titles of books are printed in italics; 
titles of journals and periodicals are printed 


in Roman type; titles of articles are printed 
in Roman type, set within quotation marks. 
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PART | 


GENERAL SUBJECTS 


bele Spelen, the name by which four 
Middle Dutch plays are known, 1.¢. 
Esmoreit, Glortant, Lanceloet van 
Denemerken and Van den Winter ende van 
den Somer. They originated in the border 
district of Belgian Brabant and Limburg ¢. 
1350 and, together with 6 farces, were re- 
covered in one MS. ‘ Abel’ means clever, 
hardly an adequate word to describe the 
simple structure of these courtly, chivalrous 
dramas which have love as their theme. No 
similar plays have been found in any other 
west European literature; neither are any 
sources known which the poet(s) may have 


used. 

Ed. P. Leendertz, Middelnederl. Dram. 
Poézie (1907). Sep. ed. EsmoreiIT: R. 
Verdeyen (14th ed. 1942), A. de Macyer and 
R. Roemans (1949); Eng. tr. A. J. Barnouw 
An ingenious play of Esmorett (1924); LANCE- 
LoET: facs. ed. (1902), Fr. tr. R. Guiette 
(1940); VAN DEN Winter: ed. R. Antonissen 
(1946). 

F. G. v. d. Riet, Le thédtre profane sérieux 
en langue flamande au moyen-dge (1935); A. de 
Maeyer, Middeleeuwsch-romantisch  tooneel 
(1942); R. Verdeyen, ‘Beschouwingen over de 
abele spelen’, in Versl. Med. Vlaamse Ac. 
(1927); M. Schlauch, Chaucer’s Constance an 
accused Queens (1927). For ESMOREIT: B. Bi: 
Peteri, in Tijdschr. Nederl. T. en Lett., 64 
(1946); L. J. J- Olivier, ibid. 65 (1947); H. 
Bruch, in Levende Talen, 141 (1947); for 
GLORIANT: J. Prinsen, in Tijdschr. Nederl. T- 
en Lett., 11 (1921); M. Ramondt, ibid., 44 
(1922) and 42 (1923); for LANCELOET: J. v: 
Mierlo, in Versl. Med. Vlaamse Ac. Gor? 


Ex or HisTORIA DEL ABEN- 
CERRAJE ¥ DE LA HERMOSA Jara, early 
(?) Spanish novel. 1S 


16th-century 
charming little story relates the generosity 
of a Spanish commander who frees 7 

is 


Moorish prisoner so that he can marly 
lady. ‘The earliest version is anonymous, 
revised ‘versions § Were published in 


Villegas’s nventario (1565) and in Monte- 
mayor’s Diana. It influenced Pérez de 


I 


Abencerraje, 


[x] 


Hita and was the source of later ballads 
and of Lope de Vega’s El remedio en la 
desdicha. 

Bull. Hispanique, 30 (1928); Antonio de 
Villegas, El Abencercate (Cambridge, 1924); 
Montemayor, Los siete libros de la Diana, 
ed. F. Lépez Estrada (1946).—Eng. tr. 


Bartholomew Young (1598), re 
( , repr., and rev. 
J. B. Trend, in Spanish Short Stories of the 


r6th Century (1928). 
H. A. De Ferrari, The Sentimental Moor in 


Spanish Literature before 1600 (1927). 
E.M.W. 


Academies, Literary. ‘The word ‘acad- 
emy’ is derived from "Axadnpeta, the 
name of a park near Athens where Plato’s 
Greek Academy functioned from 387 B.C. 
to A.D. 529. ‘The name was adopted in 
Italy by renaissance scholars who felt 
the need to meet and discuss their studies. 

Modern academies have the following 


characteristics: 

(1) The national academies of most 
countries have two oF more sections 
engaged on different kinds of research. 
They deal with literature as a subject 
for study. As well as the general 
academies there are others devoted en- 
tirely to literature. Many of these are 
privately organized. 

(2) National academies are subsidized 
from public funds, a form of support 
which in totalitarian countries may 
amount to control. 

(3) Membership 1s limited and is 
acquired by election or appointment in 
recognition of distinguished achieve- 
ment. This may be one reason why 
the word ‘ academic’ 1s sometimes used 
in a pejorative sense, in the assumption 
that academicians are likely to be past 
their prime. ‘The Académie Frangaise, 
for instance, has been called the ‘hétel 
des invalides de la littérature’. 

(4) The chief literary activities of 


‘es are the compilation of diction- 


academu 
aries and grammars, the editing of 
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national classics and the awarding of 

literary prizes. They also publish their 

own transactions regularly. 

ITaLy.—The Latin countries have al- 
ways shown greater readiness than others 
in organizing academies. The earliest 
academies founded in Italy were at first 
small groups formed for the discussion 
of ancient philosophy or archaeology 
(e.g. Chorus Academiae Florentinae, 1454; 
Accademia Platonica, 14174; Accademia Pon- 
taniana, 1433). Many others emerged dur- 
ing the 16th century and later. At first they 
were occupied principally in editing classical 
texts but, with the increasing development 
of the vernacular as a literary medium, they 
became little more than groups for recita- 
tion of verses. The quality of their 
production was marred by a taste for 
scurrility and pompous latinisms. At the 
same time freedom of thought and 
expression was handicapped by religious 
and political intolerance, in the face of 
which the academies found it advisable to 
adopt bizarre names to demonstrate their 
harmlessness. ‘There were, for instance, 
the Oziosi (Bologna, 1563), the Insensati 
(Perugia, 1561), the Fantastici (Rome, 
1625) and many others. 

The most important academy founded 
at this time, the Accademia della Crusca 
(Florence, 1552) has remained the principal 
Italian literary academy. Its task, implied 
in its name, was to sift the husks and purify 
the language. ‘To this end the Cruscani 
published in 1612 their Vocabolario, the 
first important dictionary of its kind. 

A later academy of literary importance 
was the Accademia dell’ Arcadia (Rome, 
1690), founded with the object of restoring 
Italian poetry to primitive simplicity. 
The Arcadi assumed the names and 
manners of ‘Theocritan shepherds and 
organized ‘Giuochi olimpici’, at which 
contests in pastoral verse were held. By 
1726 they had founded some 40 ‘colonies’ 
in various Italian towns and even abroad. 
The 13th and last volume of their Rime 
appeared in 1780. The academy remains 
in existence but was renamed Accademia 
Letteraria Italiana in 1925. 

The national academy of Italy is the 
Accademia Nazionale det Lincer (Rome, 
1603). This body lost its identity from 
1939 to 1944, when it was forcibly merged 
with the fascist Reale Accademia d’Italia 
(1926-43). It is a general academy, but 
is charged with the award of certain 
literary prizes and its transactions contain 
matter of literary interest. Other acad- 
emies engaged at least partly on literary 
work are: 
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Arezzo. Accademia Petrarca di Arti, Scienze 
e Lettere (1810). FLORENCE. Accademia 
Nazionale ‘Luigi Cherubini’, primarily a 
musical body but with sections for literature 
and the figurative arts. GrENoA. Accademia 
Ligure di Scienze e Lettere (1590). LUCCA. 
Accademia di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti (1584). 
Mantua. Accademia Virgiliana (1767). 
MILAN. Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Let- 
tere (1803). Mopena. Accademia di Scienze, 
Lettere ed Arti (1684). Napirs. Accademia 
di Archeologia, Lettere ed Arti (1861). 
Accademia Pontaniana (1433). PALERMO. 
Accademia di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti (1718). 
VENICE. Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere 
ed Arti (1838). 


FrANCE.—TLhe first publicly instituted 
academy was Baif’s Académie de Poésie 
et de Musique (Paris, 1570). ‘The Aca- 
démie du Palais (1576), of which Ronsard 
was the leading member, was an extension 
of Baif’s, but these early academies did 
not survive the upheavals of the civil wars. 
The Académie Florimontane, founded at 
Annecy in 1607 by St Frangois de Sales, 
also had a short life. ‘The most ancient 
surviving academy in France is the 
Académie des feux Floraux (Toulouse), 
which traces its descent to the traditional 
contests of the troubadours as early as 
1323, though it was not constituted as an 
academy until 1694. Its ‘Recueil’ 15 
published regularly. Py 

The Académie Frangaise, which origin- 
ated about 1626 as a small private literary 
circle, received letters patent from Louis 
XIII in 1635 when Richelieu, aware of the 
value of the allegiance of men of letters, 
offered it his protection. Its functions 
were to ‘donner des régles certaines 
notre langue et la rendre pure, éloquent et 
capable de traiter les arts et les science? ° 
This was to be achieved through the 
compilation of a dictionary, a grammar; 4 
‘Poétique’ and a ‘Rhétorique’. The Jast 
two have never been written, but the 
dictionary was issued in 1694 and reache 
its 8th edition in 1931-35. The grammar 
was not published until 1932. 

The Académie Frangaise was suspended 
at the Revolution, when its activitie® 
became suspect, but it was re-created at 
the foundation of the Institut de Franc 
in 1795. The four other academies 
which, with the Académie Francaise, for™ 
the Institut, are the Académie des InscrtP- 
tions et Belles Lettres, founded by Colbert 
in 1663; Académie des Sciences (1666); 
Académie des Beaux Arts (1803); and 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques 
(1795). Each has 40 members. The 
function of the Académie Frangaise te 
mains that of a general surveillance ove! 
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the French Janguage and it also awards 
certain literary prizes. 

In 1815 the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres took over from the 
Benedictines of St Maur the publication of 
their Histoire littéraire de la France. ‘This 
work is not yet complete. 

Many provincial academies were founded 

in France during the 18th century and 
after. ‘Their work is now mostly archae- 
ological and historical. ‘Today the most 
important are: 
Académie de Nimes (1682). Académie des 
Sciences, Belles Lettres et Arts de Lyon 
(r701). Académie des Sciences, Belles Lettres 
et Arts de Bordeaux (1712). Académie des 
Sciences, Belles Lettres et Arts de Marseille 
(1726). Académie des Sciences, Belles Lettres 
et Arts d’Aix (1750). 

In more recent times a number of 
strictly literary academies have been 
privately organized. ‘The most famous of 
these is the Académie Goncourt, endowed 
by Edmond de Goncourt, who died in 
1896. It was to provide yearly allow- 
ances of 6,000 fr. each for 10 members, 
who were to be young writers of promuse 
as opposed to the more mature ‘immortals’ 
of the Académie Frangaise. A prize of 
5,000 fr., now the most highly esteemed 
in France, was to be offered annually for 
the best work of fiction. 

Other recent foundations are: 


Académie Mallarmé (Paris, 1936). Académie 
Ronsard (Paris, 1946; also called ‘Académie 


des Poétes de Langue Frangaise } Académie 
Montaigne (Sillé-le-Guillaume). Académie 
Members are 


de Province (Vitry-sur-Seine. MM 
drawn from all French provinces. The 
purpose of the academy is to spread French 
literature and culture in French-speaking 
countries). Académie de Franche-Poésie 
(Paris). Académie des Lettres et. des Arts 
(Paris). Académie Verlaine (Paris, 1944): 
Académie des Lettres Pyrénéennes. Acad- 
émie Bretonne (Saint-Brieuc, 1922). Acad- 
émie de la Ballade Frangaise (Nice). Académie 
du Var (Toulon, 1800). Académie Rhodan- 
ienne des Lettres (Avignon). 

Spain.—Early foundations were the 
Academia de los Nocturnos (Valencia, 1591- 
93) and the Academia Valenciana (1742-51). 
Today the principal literary academy in 
Spain is the Real Academia Espaiiola 
(Madrid, 1714. 36 members). As well 
as editions of Cervantes, Lope de Vega and 
others, it has produced a Diccionarto (17 
editions between 1726-39 and 1947) anda 
Gramédtica (first issued in 1771). It was 
grouped with the other 5 Reales Aca- 
demias to form the Instituto de Espafia in 
1938. Nineteen academies, correspondents 
of the Real Academia Espanola, have been 
founded in Spanish America since 1871. 
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Other academies doing literary work in 
Spain are: 
BARCELONA. 
(1729). BARCELONA. 


Academia de Buenas Letras 
Institut d’Estudis Cata- 
lans (1907). Capiz. Real Academia Hispano- 
americana(1910). Corpova. Real Academia 
de Ciencias, Bellas Letras y Nobles Artes 
(1810). Corunna. Real Academia Gallega 
(1905). Severe. Real Academia Sevillana 
de Buenas Letras (1751). 


The activities of all learned bodies in 
Spain are controlled by the Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
an organization set up by the government 
in 1939. Its members are drawn from 
the 6 Reales Academias. 


PortuGaL.—During the 17th and 18th 
centuries many small literary groups 
which adopted the name ‘Academy’ were 
little more than clubs for the exchange of 
literary pleasantries. Examples are the 
Academia dos Generosos (1649-68) and the 
Academia dos Singulares (1663-65). More 
important were the <Areddia Lusitana 
(1756-70) and the Nova Arcddia (1790- 
94), both of which aimed to free Portuguese 
literature from Spanish influence. The 
national academy of Portugal today is the 
Academia das Sciéncias de Lisboa (1779). 


GreAT Brirain.—The northern coun- 
tries have been less prompt in organizing 
literary academies. Matthew Arnold, in 
his essay on ‘The Literary Influence of 
Academies’ (Essays in Criticism, 1865), 
complained of the lack in Britain of any 
body similar to the Académie Frangaise. 
This need was remedied in 1901 by the 
foundation of the British Academy in Lon- 
don. It is composed of 175 fellows, 40 of 
whom form the literary section. Its ‘Pro- 
ceedings’ have been issued since 1903 and 
include the texts of various lectures which 
are a regular feature of its work. ‘The Royal 
Society (London, 1662) and the Royal 
Societies of Edinburgh, Dublin, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa are con- 
cerned only with the sciences. The 
Royal Society of Canada (Ottawa, 1882) 
includes literature in its studies. 


Irish RepuBLIcC—The Royal Irish 
Academy (Dublin, 1786) has been at work 
on the Dictionary of the Irish Language 
since 1913. In Dublin also is the Irish 
Academy of Letters (1932), which produces 
plays by Irish authors or dealing with Irish 
themes at the Abbey Theatre. 


Unitep STATES OF AMERICA.—The 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
(1904) forms a group of 50 members 
within the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters (New York, 1898), but most 
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literary research is done in the universities 
and by various societies. ‘The American 
Council of Learned Societies (New York, 
1919) represents the U.S.A. in_ the 
International Union of Academies. ‘The 
Academy of American Poets (New York, 
1934) helps to encourage talent by 
offering annual fellowships. The Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences (Boston, 
1780), the Connecticut Academy (New 
Haven, 1799) and the Wisconsin Academy 
(Madison, 1870) are engaged at least partly 
on literary work. 


GERMANY.—During the 17th century 
various ‘ Sprachgesellschaften’ were formed 
to purify and standardize the language. 
The best known was the FPruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft (Weimar, 1617-80), modelled 
on the Accademia della Crusca. ‘These 
were followed by such bodies as Gott- 
sched’s Deutsche Gesellschaft and by the 
various societies incorporated into the 
Deutscher Sprachverein (1885), but Ger- 
many has produced nothing comparable 
with the Académie Frangaise. An attempt 
to remedy this has been made by the 
foundation in 1949 of the Deutsche 
Akademie fiir Sprache und Dichtung (Ham- 
burg), the Akademie der Wissenschaften und 
der Literatur (Mainz) and the Freie 
Akademie von Kiinstlern und Schrift- 


stellern (Munich). Contemporary general 
academies are: 


Deutsche (formerly Preussische) Akademie 
der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1700). Bayrische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Munich, 1759). 
Sdachsische Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(Leipzig, 1846). Akademie 
schaften (Heidelberg, 1909). 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES.—The 
national academies are: 


Austria. Osterreichische Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften (Vienna, 1847). BELGtum. Acad- 
émie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des 
Beaux Arts de Belgique (Brussels, 1772). 
Académie Royale de Langue et de Littérature 
Francaise (Brussels, 1920). Koninklijke 
Vlaamse Akademie voor ‘Taal- en Letter- 
kunde (Ghent, 1886). Buicaria. Balgarska 
Akademiya na Naukite (Sofia, 1869). CzecHo- 
SLOVAKIA. Ceska Akademie Véd a Umén{ 
(Prague, 1888). DENMARK. Kongelige 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab (Copenhagen, 
1742). FrNLtaND. Suomalainen ‘Tiedeaka- 
temia (Helsinki, 1908). GREECE, “Axadnua 
"Adnvwy. (Athens, 1926). Huncary. Magyar 
Tudomanyos Akadémia (Budapest, 1825). 
NETHERLANDS. Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen (Amsterdam, 
1851). Norway. Norske Videnskapsakademi 
(Oslo, 1857). Portanp. Polska Akademia 
Umiejetnogci (Cracow, 1873). RUMANIA. 
Academia Republicii Populare Romane (Bucha- 
rest, 1948; formerly Academia Romana, 


der Wissen- 
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1866). SwebDEN. Svenska Akademien (Stock- 
holm, 1786. Awards the Nobel Prize for 
Literature). SWITZERLAND. Institut National 
Génévois des Sciences, des Lettres, des Beaux 
Arts, de Industrie et de l’Agriculture (1852). 
USSR. Akademiya Nauk SSSR (Moscow, 


1725). YuGosLAviA. Akademia Nauka (Bel- 
grade, 1886). Jugoslovenska Akademiya (Zag- 
reb, 1866). 


Ourtsipe Europe.—ARGENTINA. Academia 
Argentina de Letras (Buenos Aires, 1936). 
BraAziL. Academia Brasileira de Letras (Rio 
de Janeiro, 1897). Ecyprt. Institut d’Egypte 
(Cairo, 1857). Académie Royale de la Langue 
Arabe (Cairo, 1932). Iran. Académie d’lran 
(Tehran, 1935). Japan. Imperial Academy 
of Japan (Tokio, 1879). Syria. Académie 
Arabe (Damascus, 1919). 


INTERNATIONAL.—The International Union 
of Academies was founded in 1919 and holds 
congresses regularly. 

GENERAL: The World of Learning (London, 
1947; annual) ; Minerva. Jahrbuch der gelehrten 
Welt (Berlin, 1891-1939); Index generalis. 
Annuaire... des universités .. . académies, etc. 
(Paris, 1919-39) ; J. L. Myres, Learned societies. 
A lecture (Liverpool, 1922). 

Ausrria: R. Meister, Geschichte der Akad- 
emte der Wissenschaften in Wien (Vienna, 1947): 
—Beitcium: L’ Académie Royale de Belgique 
depuis sa fondation (Brussels, 1922).—F'RANCE: 
Trois sitcles de l’ Académie Frangaise. Par les 
Quarante (Paris, 1935); Les Travaux de 
P Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
(Paris, 1947); F. A. Yates, The French 
academies of the r6th century (London, 1947) 3 
L. Deffoux, Chronique de l’ Académie Goncourt 
(Paris, 1929); P. Caron and M. Jaryc, se i 
toire des sociétés frangaises de sciences phito- 
sophiques, historiques, philologiques et juridiques 
(Paris, 1938).—GrrMany: A. Harnack, Ge- 
schichte der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (Berlin, 19°1).— 
GreaT BriTAIN : Scientific and Learned Societies 
of Great Britain, pub. British Council (London, 
1951 ; continuation of Yearbook of the Sctentiie 
and Learned Societies of Great Britain, 1884- 
1939).—Itaty: M. Maylender, Storia elle 
accademie d'Italia (5 vols, Bologna, 1926-39) > 
Accademie eistituti di cultura. Cenni storici,pub- 
Ministero dell’Istruzione Pubblica (Rome; 
1938); G. Gabrieli, ‘L’accademia in Italia’, 10 
Accademie e biblioteche d’Italia, No. 5/6 
(1928); G. Toffanin, L’ Arcadia. Saggio storico 
(Bologna, 1946).—PortucGat: C. Aires, Para 4 
historia da Academia das Scténcias de Lisboa 
(Lisbon, 1927).—Swepen: J. H. E. Schiick, 
Svenska Akademiens historia (Stockholm, 
1935-39). R.P.-C. 


Acatalectic, not catalectic (q.v.); of 4 
metrical line or metre complete in the 
syllables of the final foot. G10. 


Accent, prominence given to a syllable 10 
a word or a phrase, especially as marking 
metrical rhythm, distinguished as (1) tonic 
or pitch accent, (2) stress accent; ‘ hovering 
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accent’ is often applied to the level or even 


stress of two contiguous syllables. 
Cir, 


Acta Sanctorum: see BoLLAND, J. 


Adaptation is a literary process which 
accounts for both the continuity and the 
variety of literary creation throughout the 
ages. It can be defined as an attempt to 
achieve individual expression through the 
medium of inherited material. The term 
is thus analogous to the one applied in the 
theory of evolution to the process by which 
organisms are adjusted to the conditions of 
their life. Just as in the physical world 
the perfected result of adaptation is a life 
in harmony with its environment, so in 
the sphere of literary creation a successful 
adaptation has the effect of placing an 
existing body of oral or written material in 
conditions which warrant its survival. No 
doubt, the distinction between the material 
and its treatment cannot be absolute, for 
the latter may necessitate alterations in the 
former: a change of emphasis, a fashion in 
taste or style, or the incidence of a new set 
of ideas may require corresponding modi- 
fications in the traditional theme. But 
adaptation in the true sense is only 
practicable where such modifications can 
be limited to peripheral elements. Medi- 
eval epic poetry had a much smaller 
capacity for survival than medieval romance 
precisely because it depended for its 
existence on local and historical data 
which any consistent adaptation would 
naturally tend to remove. In the same 
way certain classical legends which were 
inseparable from their mythological back- 
ground have only survived in works of 
poetry whose evocative power makes that 
background real and significant; hence, on 
the one hand, the disappearance of the 
legends of Charlemagne and of Beowulf, 
and on the other the poetic validity of 
Racine’s adaptation of the legend of 
Phaedra and Hippolytus. By far the 
easiest material for adaptation is that which 
can be thought of in terms of its universal 
content. It is this quality that explains 
the diffusion of folk-tales in widely varying 
forms, and the persistence in literature of 
such themes as Tristan and Iseult, Don 
Juan and Faust. But what matters at 
least as much as the flexibility of inherited 
subjects and themes is the attitude of 
writers and readers towards them. It has 
been said that when literary civilization 
reaches its peak the writers who benefit 
by it care less for the stories they tell than 
for the way they tell them. And it 1s 
certainly true that the great periods of 
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literary activity have been those in which 
adaptation played a prominent part. 
Athenian tragedy is the first obvious 
example of this, since, with the possible 
exception of Aeschylus’ Persae, it depended 
for its success on the spectator’s knowledge 
of the heroic traditions and on the poetic 
handling of those traditions by the author. 
No less significant is the fact that the two 
genres for which European literature is 
indebted to medieval France—romance 
and lyric—were created by authors who 
devoted their skill to the remodelling of 
existing themes, not to the invention of 
new ones, with the result that the main 
literary achievements of the middle ages 
were achievements in adaptation. The 
same may be said of the French classical 
dramatists of the 17th century who be- 
haved as though originality of subject- 
matter needed an apology; what they took 
to be the real task of the poet was the 
handling of the traditions of the past in 
a way which was suited to their own 
thought and taste. Such too was the view 
of all those dramatists, lyricists and novel- 
ists from the Renaissance onwards who 
valued ‘imitation’ and artistry so far above 
invention that they appeared to have lost 
all sense of plagiarism. The legend of 
Faust (q.v.), treated by some as a tragedy 
of character, by others as the tragedy 
of intellect, the one reaching its fullest ex- 
pression in Marlowe’s drama, the other 
in Goethe’s, is perhaps the most remark- 
able instance of creative adaptation. In 
our own times there is probably less room 
for it than in the preceding centuries 
because of the emphasis placed on episodic 
interest in novel and drama and the 
resulting tendency away from interpreta- 
tion and towards narrative invention. But 
history shows that the human mind looks 
to literary production for the deepening 
rather than for the widening of experience 
—a need best fulfilled by a return to the 
themes capable of reflecting the most vivid 
realities and the profoundest conquests of 
the mind. 

The story of Tristan and Iseult as 
interpreted by French, German and 
English writers from the 12th century to 
the r9th might illustrate this brief analysis. 
The folk-lore themes which had clustered 
round the hero’s name, and which are still 
recognizable in certain Irish legends, were 
incorporated in a 12th-century French 
romance now lost. The most faithful 
extant derivatives of it are two:late 12th- 
century texts, a French poem by Béroul 
and a German poem by Eilhart von 
Oberg, both of which tell the story of the 
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tragic love of Iseult, wife of king Mark of 
Cornwall, for ‘Tristan, her husband’s 
nephew and vassal. This love, caused by a 
magic potion, is such that they cannot live 
apart, conscious though they are of a deep 
sense of loyalty to Mark. Death alone 
releases them from their suffering and 
symbolically unites them when the trees 
growing out of their tombs intertwine their 
branches. A contemporary Anglo-Norman 
poet, Thomas, altered the story in two im- 
portant respects: he shifted the emphasis 
from the tragic conflict to a lyrical elabora- 
tion of the love theme and at the same time 
gave less prominence to the supernatural. 
It was on Thomas’s version that one of the 
greatest medieval German poets, Gottfried 
von Strassburg, based his own, developing 
it further in the direction of courtly 
lyricism; but enough of the original 
character of the tale had been preserved 
to enable Gottfried’s 19th-century re- 
manieur, Wagner, to revive its tragic and 
supernatural elements and give them a new 
significance. In Wagner’s Tristan und 
Isolde the love potion is conceived as a 
Todestrank, the source and symbol of a 
love which is striving to release itself from 
earthly bonds; and the tragedy, which 
originally arose from a sense of feudal 
loyalty, springs from life itself. It is 
hardly necessary to stress the discrepancy 
between this attempt to endow the story 
with a deeper meaning and the way in 
which it was treated by Wagner’s English 
contemporaries. Butif one had to account 
for the difference in terms of the evolution 
of the legend one would have to go back 
to the second quarter of the 13th century 
when a French prose writer adapted the 
Tristan story to an Arthurian setting 
(see ARTHURIAN LEGEND) and, following in 
the footsteps of ‘Thomas, abandoned the 
two essentials of its primitive conception. 
There was neither magic nor tragedy in 
the French prose romance; ‘Tristan became 
the perfect knight, famous for his valour, 
loyalty and other chivalric virtues, and his 
love for Iseult, now inseparable from his 
vow of allegiance to her, was sanctioned 
by the courtly code of behaviour. ‘This 
was the version Malory used for his great 
collection of Arthurian romances. Slight 
though Malory’s own contribution was, he 
successfully removed some of the courtly 
trappings and gave the story a less sophisti- 
cated character; and it was through him 
that it became what it is in the modern 
English tradition: an idyll of perfect 
human love. Hence Matthew Arnold’s 
tearful and righteous Tristram and Iseult, 
Tennyson’s disquisitions on ‘purity’ in 
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The Last Tournament and Swinburne’s 
profusely decorated and sentimentalized 
Tristram of Lyonesse—examples of the 
remarkable resilience of the theme and of 
the range of its possibilities. E.V. 


Adiyars, the Saivite contemporaries of the 
Alvars. Their hymns are collected in the 
Devaram (‘divine garland’) and Tiru 
Murai (‘holy sayings’); among their writers 
were Appar, Sambandar and Sundarar. 
H.G.R. 
Adonius, a metrical group consisting of a 
dactyl followed by a spondee or a trochee 
(-vv-—v); im stress verse /X X/X, e.€. 
‘Owning her weakness’ (Hood). C.T.O. 


FEolic or LrsBIAN measures, in which 
dactyls and trochees are juxtaposed, are so 
named because they figure prominently in 
the poetry of Aolian Lesbos (Alcaeus and 
Sappho). Cora 


Aesthetics: see ‘TASTE. 


Afrikaans Literature: see SOUTH AFRI- 
CAN LITERATURE. 


Aghani, Kiran at— (‘Book of Songs ), a 
collection by Abu’l-Faraj of Isfahan (857- 
967) of 100 passages from Arabic poetry 
that were used as texts for famous melodies. 
Each poetical passage is followed by 
biographies of the author of the verses a0 

the composer of the airs attached to them. 
As the biographies are very elaborate, the 
book is an inexhaustible store-house 497 
the history of Arabic literature an 

civilization. S.M.59. 


Albanian Literature. From the ob- 
scurity of ancient Illyria and Epirus two 
literary currents emerge in the 16th 
century under the common name © 
Albanian—Geg, or northern Albanian, 
Tosk, or southern. ‘They are the religious 
didactic writings of the Geg bishops of the 
Roman Catholic north (Scutari, Antivar! 
and Skoplje), and the religious books and 
folksongs of the Albanians in southern 
Italy and Sicily. The latter, Tosks, até 
the descendants of the refugees from the 
Turkish invasions after the defeat and 
death of their king, Skanderbeg, in 1465- 

Of the r5th century only a MS. frag- 
ment of St Matthew in Tosk and some 
phrases recorded by a Rhenish traveller 
Harff in 1496 survive. ‘The oldest book: 
bishop Gjon Buzuk’s liturgy (1555), exists 
in a single copy at the Vatican. Bishop 
Pjetér Budi (1566-1623) wrote a Christian 
Doctrine and a Mirror of the Confession, 
both containing original verses. BishoP 
Fran Bardhi (1606-43) wrote a Latin- 
Albanian dictionary, and bishop Pjetét 
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Bogdani (1630-88) a Phalanx of the 
Prophets embodying the religious belief, 
philosophy and astronomy of his time. 

In the Tosk tradition Lluké Matranga 
({1619), a Sicilian Albanian, adapted a 
Christian Doctrine to Orthodox ritual 
(1592) and added an original hymn. 
Nikoll Brancato of Palermo (1675-1741), 
Nikoll Figlia ({1769) and three generations 
of the Dara family wrote religious and 
secular poetry based on folksong. ‘To the 
18th century belongs the versified Life of 
the Virgin (1762) by the Italo-Albanian 
Gjul Variboba. 

Father of the Tosk revival, which 
reached its peak after the treaty of San 
Stefano (1878), was the Italo-Albanian 
Jeronim de Rada (1813-1903), tireless 
collector of folksongs which he wove into 
disjointed epics entitled Milosao and 
Skanderbeg. His shortlived journal, Flag 
of Albania (1883-87), was smuggled into 
Albania when Albanian printed books were 
banned by the Turks. The Sicilian 
Albanian Zef Schird (1865-1927) took up 
the nationalist theme with two epics and 
many fiery verses. 

In 1878 the three Frashéri brothers— 
Abdyl, Sami and Naim—politician, edu- 
cator and poet respectively, formed a 
committee of liberation at Prizrend. After 
its disbandment by the Turks the move- 
ment lived on in Istanbul where Albanian 
books were allowed to be printed but not 
to be introduced into Albania. The core 
of the movement were Naim and Sami 
Frashéri, Kristoforidhi, the Bible trans- 
lator and lexicographer, and the activist 
Jan Vreto. Routed once more, the 
literary movement spread to Egypt where 
it was propagated by the folk-poets Thimi 
Mitko and Spiro Dine, both exiles from 
southern Albania. Books now banned in 
Turkey were reprinted in Bucharest. In 
Sofia the patriot and indefatigable educator 
and journalist Mid’hat Frashéri (1880- 
1949), son of Abdyl, published a literary 
almanac of pocket size to facilitate 
smugeling into Albania. 

Revival in the Roman Catholic north 
was late and never joined hands completely 
with the 'Tosk movement. Zef Jubani Ss 
folksongs are dated 1871, Filip Shiroka, 
a Scutari writer of nostalgic lyrics, lived 
exiled in Egypt, while Anton Zanont and 
Ndre Mijedja wrote meditative and didactic 
verse on religious and secular themes. 
The Tosk poets, Gyjerg] Bubani and 
Lasgush Poradeci, continued the work of 
the Bucharest school, the latter in symbo- 


list vein. Ps. 
Since Albania’s liberation in 1912 Father 


ALCESTIS AND ADMETUS 


Fishta, political essayist, satirist and folk- 
poet, L. Gurakuqi, essayist, poet and 
activist, Hil Mosi, translator of the German 
poets, Vi¢ Prennushi, the elegiac and 
allegorical poet, E. Koliqi, poet and short- 
story writer on highland themes, have 
enriched Geg literature, while the Tosks 
have benefited by the plays of K. Floqi, the 
novels of Fogion Postoli, and the tales of 
Teto Petro. Essayists include Eqrem 
Cabej, D. Pasko, Namik Resuli, Filip 
Fishta and many more. Later writers 
include Shefqet Musaraj, Aleks (agi, 
Andre Varfni, Z. Sako and Dh. Shuteriqi, 
whose themes are the partisan movement 
and communism. 

P. G. Petrotta, Popolo, lingua e letteratura 
Albanese (2nd ed. 1932); S. E. Mann, 4 
Short Albanian Grammar (with an anthology ; 
1932), Albanian Literature (1953); M. Lam- 
bertz, Albanisches Lesebuch (1948). S.E.M. 


Aleaic, a metre attributed to Alcaeus, 
being a four-line stanza arranged thus: 
re rere nenene) (twice) | Saute 
|| -vv—-vv-v-~, Tennyson has imitated 
this form in: 


O mighty-mouth’d inventor of harmonies, 
O skill’d to sing of Time and Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for a 
Cer, 


Alcestis and Admetus. Alcestis, in 
Greek legend, was the youngest daughter of 
Pelias of Iolcus. She was beloved by Ad- 
metus, king of Pherae, whom Apollo helped 
to win for her. ‘The couple lived happily, 
but the king was doomed to an early death, 
to be avoided only if another were to die 
in his stead. Alcestis alone freely offered 
herself as substitute, dying at the appointed 
time. Heracles, arriving as a guest, learned 
the truth, wrestled with Death and, 
victorious, brought Alcestis back to her 
husband. Phrynichus wrote a lost satyr- 
play on Heracles’ intervention, and 
Sophocles composed an Alcestis, ‘The 
ironical drama of Euripides, a kind of sub- 
stitute for a satyr-play, seems to expose 
Admetus as an egoist but does not attack 
him directly. 

As the queen of true lovers Alcestis was 
canonized in medieval literature. In the 
prologue to The Legend of Good Women 
queen Alceste intercedes with Cupid, who 
deplores the heresy of Trozlus and Criseyde, 
and bids Chaucer write of these who were 
trewe in lovynge. Renaissance scholars like 
Buchanan petrified the story into Senecan 
Latin plays. Hans Sachs absorbed it and 
Alcestis wandered down even into the 
puppet-plays of Germany. Miilton in his 
23rd sonnet beheld her in the Euripidean 





ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


way, veiledand unearthly. England, France, 
Italy and Germany during the 17th and 
18th centuries produced at least 14 plays on 
the theme; but Wieland’s rococo operetta 
Alcestis exasperated Goethe into his Gétter, 
Helden und Wieland, exalting Admetus as a 
man living an ideal Greek life. In 1798 
Alfieri broke a vow to write no more 
tragedies for the sake of an Alcestis. 
Browning, in the transcript of Euripides’ 
drama given in Balaustion’s Adventure, 
characteristically altered its values. William 
Morris’s Love of Alcestis is woven into the 
Earthly Paradise. Some implications of 
the story appealed to Rilke: Hermes the 
Messenger, for him, appears at Admetus’ 
wedding-feast; and a white-veiled and 
virginal Alcestis passes to the tomb as to 
her marriage-chamber. Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal’s Alkestis (1911) was set to 
music by Egon Wellesz (1924). 
R.A.T. 


Alexander the Great. ‘The empire won 
by Alexander III of Macedon (356-323 
B.c.), stretching over the known world 
from his native country southward into 
Egypt and eastward into northern India 
and what is now Turkistan, surpassed in 
magnitude any conquest previously re- 
corded. It is therefore not surprising that 
there should have grown up, beside the 
more or less historical accounts of his life 
(by Diodorus, Justin, Curtius, Plutarch 
and Arrian, who could use as sources the 
documents of eyewitnesses such as Eumelus 
of Caria, Callisthenes and the soldiers 
Ptolemy Lagus, Aristobulus and Nearchus), 
a polyglot mass of much more highly 
imaginative literature depending for its 
interest on the marvels, miracles and 
romantic episodes readily associated in the 
popular mind with one who had in fact 
been willing to pass during his lifetime not 
only for a hero but even for a god. Pagans, 
Jews, Christians and Moslems were in the 
course of time to vary the legend to suit 
their several prejudices. 

The 2nd-century Alexandrian romance 
of Pseudo-Callisthenes, a work replete with 
wonders, was to be the primary source of 
western Alexander-literature. Latin ver- 
sions of this work could be supplemented 
with apocryphal letters of Alexander to his 
mother Olympias and to Aristotle and with 
the 4th-century Alexandri Magni iter ad 
Paradisum. The Chanson d’Alexandre of 
Alberic of Besancon in the 12th century 
inspired both the Alexanderlied of the 
German poet Lamprecht and, through a 
Poitevin version, the Roman d’ Alexandre of 
Lambert le Tort, which was composed in 
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the dodecasyllabic verse now called alex- 
andrine. The Roman, after Alexandre de 
Bernai’s final revision, called forth a 
number of imitations and sequels: e.g. the 
Spanish Libro de Alexandre ; the Vengeance 
Alexandre; and the Lai d’Aristote (in which 
Alexander derides an amour of Aristotle’s). 
Eustache de Kent summarized the legend 
in the Roman de Toute Chevalerie. Perce- 
forest (15th cent.) shows Alexander sailing 
along the British coast. 

The renaissance had rediscovered Plu- 
tarch’s Alexander; but the king’s role is 
slight in Lyly’s Campaspe (1584), and in 
Racine’s Alexandre le Grand (1665) he 1s 
almost précieux. La Calprenéde’s ten- 
volume Cassandre, which merely puts 
Alexander in the midst of the amorous 
intrigue essential to novels of the period, 
was to serve to some extent as the model for 
Nathaniel Lee’s The Rival Queens (1677): 

Dryden’s pindaric ‘Alexander’s Feast’ 
describes rhetorically the burning © 
Persepolis ; and subsequent authors were to 
concern themselves likewise with depicting 
historical or at least psychologically possible 
incidents in Alexander’s life rather than 
with using him as a lay figure for fantasy. 
Landor gives him a paradoxical interview 
with an Egyptian priest. Browning (With 
Gerard de Lairesse) and Maurice Baring 
(Diminutive Dramas) speculate on 
death. Jacob Wassermann’s Alexander 
Babylon (1905) is full of exotic splendours- 
Mary Butts in The Macedonian (1919) 
vividly presents the crises in his life. E 
Forster in Pharos and Pharillon (1923) 
deals with the visit to Siwa. Laurence 
Binyon’s ‘Bacchanals of Alexander’ 1s 4 
decorative poem on the celebration of the 
escape from the Gedrosian desert. A last 
reflection of the medieval view is to be 
caught in Walter de la Mare’s Sunken 
Garden (1917). R.A.T. 


Alexandre, Lisro DE, mid-13th century 
Spanish poem. The 2675 quatrains 9 
cuaderna via recount the life of Alexander 
the Great. Gautier de Chatillon’s Frene 
poem is one of its principal sources. The 
poem is rather prolix but contains some 
good descriptions. It is sometimes attr! 
buted to a Juan Lorenzo de Astorga. 

Ed. Willis (Princeton-Paris, 1934)-—2- 
Menéndez Pidal, ‘El Libro de Alexandre’, 19 
Cultura espafiola, V (1907); E. Alarcos 
Llorach, Investigaciones sobre el libro de 
Alexandre (1948). E.M.W. 


Alexandrine. The standard metre, since 
the 16th century, of French poetry» 
especially dramatic poetry. It is a 12° 
syllable line having, in its 17th-century 











‘classic’ form, a caesura or sense-pause 
after the 6th syllable, as: 


Le jour n'est pas plus pur | que le fond de mon 
ceur (Racine). 


The rule of the caesura, never absolute, 
was deliberately broken by romantic 
poets, who popularized the ternary alex- 
andrine with two pauses: 

F’ at disloqué/ ce grand ntats | d’ Alexandrin (Hugo). 

Later poets have used the alexandrine 


with increasing freedom, so rejoining its 


original users. It is first found in Le 
Pélerinage de Charlemagne, a chanson de 
geste of the early 12th century, but is 
believed to take its name from Lambert le 
Tort’s Roman d’Alexandre (¢. 1200). 
Neglected by later medieval poets, it was 
revived in the 16th century by J. A. de 
Baif and its adoption was assured by 
Ronsard. 

Outside France it became the chief 
Dutch metre from c. 1600 to ¢c. 1850. 
Probably introduced by Weckherlin, it 
occurs frequently in 17th-century German 
poetry of the school of Opitz. A medieval 
Spanish alexandrine developed from 
French models to become the 14-syllable 
line of the cuaderna via (q.v.). In English 
poetry, the alexandrine has conquered a 
permanent place as the final line of the 
Spenserian stanza, in which it follows eight 
decasyllables, e.g. 

All things decay in time and to their end do draw. 

H. P. Thieme, The Technique of the French 
Alexandrine (1898) and Essai sur Phistoire du 
vers frangais (1916, contains good biblio.); 
L. E. Kastner, A History of French Verstfica- 
tion (1903). G.B. 


Alfonso Onceno, PoEMA DE (c. 1350); 
Spanish poem. This work consists of 
2459 octosyllabic quatrains and is a verse 
chronicle of the life of Alfonso XI of 


Castile. It is learned rather than popular 
in style. The narrative 1s sometimes 
lively. 


Bibl. Autores Esp., 57; Yo Ten Cate, El 
Poema de Alfonso Onceno (with pref. and 
vocab., Amsterdam, 1942). E.M.W. 


Allegory. An allegory exists when one or 
more meanings, additional and parallel to 
the literal sense, and distinct from it, are 
embodied in story or image. ‘The form 
may be either literary or pictorial, or both, 
as in the emblem literature of the counter- 
Reformation period. Some short alle- 
gorical tales teaching 4 moral, especially 
through the conduct of animals, are called 
fables. Others, called parables, are charac- 
teristically pithy and didactic, but, in so 


much as they do, in general, explicitly liken 
1* 
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one thing to another, are perhaps rather 
analogies than allegories. 

Nowadays allegory is rarely written or 
read. But even so it has been suggested 
that Orwell’s Antmal Farm is a true suc- 
cessor of Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, while 
C. S. Lewis’s Pilgrim’s Regress by its very 
title suggests comparison with the allegory 
of Bunyan. It might be argued that there 
was allegory in the novels and short stories 
of Franz Kafka, used with true high- 
seriousness. 

Much Victorian literature, perhaps 
especially that for children (e.g. the Water 
Babies, the Alice books of Lewis Carroll), 
has allegorical elements. ‘The same is true 
of several poems of the romantic period 
(e.g. Prometheus Unbound, Hyperion, the 
prophetic books of William Blake). 

It is mainly the satirical allegory of the 
late 17th and early x8th centuries in 
England that is read today. Guiliver’s 
Travels is a model of ironic satire, the 
literal sense of which is in itself a delight; 
but the very different Tale of a Tub is 
obviously an allegory, crude and abusive. 
Dryden magnanimously allegorizes away 
false politics, religion and stupidity in 
Absalom and Achitophel, Mac Flecknoe and 
Lhe Hind and the Panther. 

Of that age’s moral allegories Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, for example, an 
allegory of the Christian life and death, 
lives on for unsophisticated and literary 
alike ; but those of Addison are deservedly 
forgotten. 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene, most monu- 
mental of such works of the English 
renaissance, modifies the Italian epic form 
into a ‘continued allegory or dark conceit’. 
It is, literally, a story of chivalry, and of its 
moral sense Milton said that it showed 
Spenser was a better teacher than Scotus 
or Aquinas. Spenser had several succes- 
sors. His romantic allegory is on several 
levels and stems from the medieval 
theological allegory. 

The medieval practice of talking about 
secular allegory in terms used more often 
of religious persisted in England until at 
least the preface of R. Blackmore to his epic 
Prince Arthur (1695). Bacon, in his 
Advancement of Learning, Book ii, also 
evinces medieval characteristics, not only 
in making special mention of allegory in 
‘divine Poesie’, but also in his idea that its 
purpose there as well as in that ‘Heathen 
Poesie’, whose subject is ‘Pollicy or 
Philosophy’, is ‘to retire and obscure’ what 
is taught. 

The allegorical exposition of the poets 
which such a theory of them made 
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necessary began long before the middle 
ages. In ancient Greece there was a 
tendency to read into the works of the 
revered Homer and Hesiod symbolical 
expressions of the latest philosophical 
opinions. Some philosophers themselves 
used a sort of ‘poetic’ expression of their 
thought (Parmenides, Heraclitus). ‘Thus 
there developed, especially in the later 5th 
century B.c., the belief—not altogether 
groundless, for he has some few allegorical 
passages—that Homer had philosophized 
in poetry and that allegorical interpretation 
could reveal his meaning. Plato rejected 
the method, requiring reasoned argument 
and not such merely poetic authority 
(even if it could be ‘revealed’). It was 
rejected also by some of the Stoics (e.g. 
Seneca), though it was used by others 
(e.g. Chrysippus). Furthermore some 
grammiarians, beginning in the 6th century 
B.c., used allegorical interpretation to 
defend passages in Homer that were held 
to be morally offensive. 

Deliberately written allegories in Greek, 
however, are few and generally brief, but 
Plato’s parable of the cave (Republic, 514) 
is well known among them. 

Nor was there in early Latin any really 
sustained allegory. "The allegory of the 
belly and other members in Livy u. 32 
(and in Plutarch’s Life of Coriolanus) is well 
known. In some degree the shepherds 
of Virgil represent contemporary people, 
but allusions in the Aeneid to contemporary 
events, and the equivalence (argued by 
some) between Aeneas himself and Au- 
gustus, do not amount to the full-blown 
allegory which this epic was thought to be 
in the middle ages. It was the first of the 
pagan poems to be so interpreted by Chris- 
tian grammarians when treated by Ful- 
gentius in the early 6th century. Another 
very influential example of this practice was 
the ‘moralization’ of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses. 

The importance in the development of 
medieval allegory of these attempts to 
christianize pagan literature, and of the 
false example given by the classics so 
misunderstood, is perhaps surpassed by 
that of certain methods of Scriptural 
interpretation. Our Lord’s parables on 
the one hand, and the concrete imagery of 
the Old Testament on the other (e.g. 
Psalm Ixxx: Israel=—vine), together with 
the example of New Testament writers in 
their treatment of the Old Testament (e.g. 
Galatians iv, 22-26), supported the use of 
such methods by the church. ‘These were 
also the methods used, for example, by the 
Jew, Philo of Alexandria, in the Ist century. 


Many elements of the Old Testament 
were interpreted as ‘types’, or symbolic 
fore-shadowings, of the New (cf. Romans 
vy. 14): the paschal lamb is a ‘type’ of 
Christ. Such Scriptural allegory was not 
a thetorical device. It was not a matter 0 
words but of things and was based on a 
view of the universe. Two worlds, one 
physical, the other spiritual, were held to 
correspond because they had been created 
by God. The visible thus revealed the 
invisible, but the exact correspondence had 
to be divinely revealed for it was not 
obvious to the reason. Such allegorical 
interpretation therefore was theological. 

Thomas Aquinas made a clear distinction 
between this and merely literary allegory, 
an affair of words not things. The theory 
of literary allegory was differently derived, 
namely from the rhetoricians of the ancient 
world. But both theological and literary 
allegory were said to give aesthetic pleasure 
through the discovery, with surprise, of a 
multiplicity of unsuspected relationships. 

Theological allegory could have, accord- 
ing to some (e.g. Origen), three, an 
according to others, four, levels of meaning: 
Fourfold allegory is treated at length by 
Thomas Aquinas (Summa, Question 1; 
Article 10), and summarized in the tag 

Littera gesta docet; quid credas, allegoria; 

Moralis quid agas; quo tendas, anagogia. 
A stock example of exegesis on this patter 
is that of Jerusalem, which is, on the litera 
or historical plane, the holy city; allegoric- 
ally, the church militant; tropologically of 
morally, the just soul; and anagogically oF 
analogically, the church triumphant. 

Dante (Convivio II, 1) talks of this four- 
fold allegory as a theory of poetica 
creation as well as of theological exeges!s, 
but makes little use of it to explain his ow? 
Divina Commedia, which is on the other 
hand hardly an allegory in any simple 
modern sense of the word. The meaning 
of Piers Plowman (late 14th century/) 
however, is enriched and clarified by 
interpreting the poem as a deliberately 
written fourfold allegory, at least in parts. 

But the allegory of many medieval poems 
is quite different. Most of them derive 1” 
some degree from the Roman de la Rosé; 
13th-century French poem begun bY 
Guillaume de Lorris. The poet dreams 
on a May morning of a garden in the centre 
of which is a rose (symbol of the love of b!S 
beloved), which he strives to achieve, 20 
the characters he meets represent th€ 
varying moods and aspects of his ‘lady 
and the impact of other people. It is 4” 
allegory of sexual love, and the expressio” 
of erotic psychology is closely bound UP 
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with the growth of medieval secular 
allegory. 

Though this first part of the poem was 
very influential, the encyclopaedic and 
digressive continuation by Jean de Meun 
better typifies the character of many later 
works in which the fashionable form of 
allegory is in some degree merely a token 
framework for homily, politics or learning 
(e.g. Deschamps, Froissart, Lydgate, 
Dunbar). For some late medieval alle- 
gorists other precedents are Martianus 
Capella’s De Nuptits Philologiae et Mercurit 
(really a text-book of the seven liberal 
arts) and the allegories of the 12th-century 
humanist school of Chartres, in fantastically 
rhetorical Latin prose and verse. Stock 
allegory is modified and enlivened by 
Gower and more especially by Chaucer, 
while the allegory of Gavin Douglas 
(early 16th century) is altogether more 
Spacious, disturbing and _ well-propor- 
tioned. 

For the inception of such secular allegory 
in the middle ages it has been suggested 
that two things were especially responsible: 
the increasing late-Roman confusion, seen, 
for example, in Statius or Claudian, be- 
tween abstract notions and mythological 
figures; and an apparently new conscious- 
ness among moralists, such as Seneca and 
St Paul, and poets, such as Prudentius, of 
inner conflict between good and evil dis- 
positions, which are personified (cf. also St 
Augustine’s Confessions). ‘The develop- 
ment of allegory must have been affected 
by the figures of vices and virtues, the 
seven deadly sins and other current coin 
of medieval religion,-and by the visual em- 
bodiment of its teaching in stained-glass 
windows, murals, sculpture and miracle 
plays. 

G. Highet, The Classical Tradition (1949); 
C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (3rd ed. 
1948); E. de Bruyne, L’esthétique du Moyen 
Age (Louvain, 1947); N. Coghill, “The pardon 
of Piers Plowman’, in Proc. Brit. Ac., 31 
(1945; on religious allegory). R.T.D. 


Alliterative Verse. Alliteration is a4 
consonance or agreement of sounds (not 
necessarily of letters) usually at the 
beginning of a word or syllable, as in big, 
bold, and amber; Anife, gnarled, and note. 
In the Germanic languages, alliteration 
could exist between all vowels indiscrimin- 
ately: in Old English, for example, not 
only does ellen alliterate with ende and 
éac with éage, but ecg alliterates with zren 
and isig with atfus. 

Throughout the ages, n the speech and 
writing of many countries, alliteration has 


been used for various special effects, 
whether for humour, as in Voltaire’s 

Non, tl n'est rien que Nantne whonore, 
for emphasis, as in Victor Hugo’s 

La Marseillatse ailée et volant dans les balles, 

Les bombes, les obus, les tambours, les cymbales ... 
or for delicate effects of sound, as in 
Shakespeare’s 

Full fathom five thy father lies. 


It is not infrequent in Latin verse, as in 
Ennius’s 
at tuba terribil: sonittu taratantara dixit. 


The old Germanic rune-carvers evidently 
believed it would help the magic of their 
runes, for the famous 5th-century golden 
horn of Gallehus, Denmark, bears the 
runic inscription 

ek hlewagastiR. holtijaR. horna. tawido. 


It is common in many types of prose, as in 
that of AElfric and Lyly and Carlyle. 
And the gnomes, ballads and proverbs of 
many countries as well as ordinary speech 
abound in alliterative collocations. 

Alliterative verse (as distinct from 
alliteration in verse) is the term usually 
applied to poetry where alliteration is but 
one of several formal metrical elements 
bound by strict rules. As so defined it is 
restricted to the literatures of early Ger- 
manic and Celtic peoples; and to the more 
recent revivals in these literatures, some 
of them the short-lived experiments of 
antiquarians, as, in German, W. Jordan’s 
Niebelunge (1874): 


Von Rildebrants Hetmkehr und Hadubranits Aus- 
FARLE were 


GERMANIC.—It is highly probable that 
when Tacitus, in the Germania (chs 2-3), 
written A.D. 98, refers to several kinds of 
poetry cultivated by Germanic peoples in 
his day, alliterative verse was one of them. 
The earliest surviving Germanic poem, 
the hymn on the Creation written by 
Czedmon in Northumbria in the 7th 
century, shows that the alliterative form 
was by then firmly established and con- 
ventionalized. And the same basic pattern 
with comparatively minor variations from 
country to country is found in the other 
early Germanic monuments—Old English 
heroic poems like Beowulf and Christian 
poems like Elene and Andreas have it, and 
so do the Old Norse heroic lays of the 
poetic Edda, the Old High German 
Hildebrandslied and Muspilli, and the Old 
Saxon Heliand. 

The metrical basis of the greater part of 
this Germanic verse is a long alliterative 
line composed of two balanced word- 
groups or ‘halves’ separated by a caesura. 
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Each Jong line has a definite number of 
strongly accented syllables and a less 
definite number of unstressed, unemphatic 
syllables. Within the half-line there are 
five basic rhythmic patterns and several 
more sub-patterns, each of which is of 
approximately equal weight, and consists 
of ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ elements (‘lifts’ 
and ‘dips’). The lift is normally a long 
stressed syllable, the dip one or more 
unstressed syllables, long or short. ‘The 
two separated and balanced half-lines are 
linked into a complete line by alliteration 
or ‘head-rhyme’. So in Old Norse a 
typical line runs 
dx vas dlida_ pars Ymir bygoi 
and in Old English 


on stéfn stf{gon: stréamas wundon. 


End-rhyme is uncommon—Old English 
has only one complete rhyming poem and 
scattered examples of rhyme elsewhere (e.g. 
Elene, 1236-50)—and, with the exception 
of Old Norse, Germanic poetry is normally 
non-stanzaic. On the other hand Old 
Norse heroic poetry is written in four 
main types of stanzas (fornyrdtslag, mdla- 
hdttr, ljédshattr, galdralag). And the later 
Norse scaldic verse has several points of 
difference. Whereas the Eddaic poetry is 
rhythmical, scaldic poetry is syllabic. ‘The 
line of the commonest form, the court 
metre (Drditkvett), contains three stresses 
compared with the normal two of the 
heroic metre. There are elaborate and 
ingenious internal rhymes, whether full 
rhymes (adalhending) or  half-rhymes 
(skothending); and it is invariably written 
in stanzas. In addition to the simple type 
of kenning, or circumlocutory expression, 
used by Old English and Eddaic poets, the 
scalds use a complex type which often 
combines a metaphor or simile with an 
allusion to myth or legend. For example, 
traditionally the gold of the Niflungs had 
been immersed in the Rhine; since gold 
glitters like fire, the scalds could (and did) 
call gold ‘fire of the Rhine’. 

The kenning and another important de- 
vice of Germanic alliterattve verse—par- 
allelism or variation—are also found in other 
literatures. Kennings occur, for example, 
in various types of watatas (poems) com- 
posed by the Maoris of New Zealand. 
Thus when reference is made to EF koro12 
Tongariro (‘You old man of Tongariro’), 
the audience would immediately under- 
stand that Te Heuheu is meant, a chief and 
holy man buried on Mount ‘Tongariro. 
And there are more complex types as in 
scaldic verse. Again, parallelism of several 
kinds is found in Hebrew verse (see 
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Prosopy) and also in Maori zazatas. 
example, 
Haere i te ara takimano, 
Haere i te ara takitini, 
Haere 1 te ara 
karere kore ki muri! 


Proceed along the path of the thousands, 
Proceed along the path of the myriads, 
Proceed along the path 

from which no messenger returns! 


CeL_tic.—To a degree unknown in most 
literatures Irish and Welsh poets have, 
from earliest times to the present day, 
been fascinated by the interplay of rhyme, 
alliteration and assonance. ‘These metrical 
elements have always been subject to rule 
—though not to the rules of Germanic 
poetry—and not merely to fancy, and in 
that sense much of their work is ‘allitera- 
tive verse’. 

An early Irish poem in the encomiastic 
tradition, the famous Amra Choluim Chille 
(‘Eulogy of Colum Cille’) composed by 
Dallan Forgaill c. 597, is an alliterative 
sequence (reicne déchubaid) without regular 
rhythm and without rhyme: 


Ni disceotl duae Néill. 
mairg... 


The lyric poetry of the ancient court 
poets (filid) usually combined alliteration 
with rhyme and a regular rhythm. And 
the so-called classical poetry (dan direach), 
which dates from the 8th century an 
which in a great variety of stanzaic forms 
and with many modifications of subject 
matter was written throughout the middle 
ages and as late as the 17th century, 
observes quite definite rules of rhyme 
(comhardadh), assonance (amus), conson- 
ance (uaithne) and alliteration (uaim). AD 
early specimen will illustrate some of its 
characteristics : 

Labraid liam na lergge, 
faglaid fri fiam fairgze, 
glass gliatrgrinn fri gente, 
blass biainbinn na bairddne. 

The earliest Welsh poetry has the 
beginnings of the complicated system 
known as cynghanedd—a combination of 
internal rhyme, alliteration: and assonance- 
Cynghanedd was reduced to a system in the 
14th century and the four main varieties 
of it have been used in ‘strict’ poetry 
ever since. It depends essentially on the 
repetition in the correct order of similar 
consonantal sounds, which need not, as 19 
Germanic poetry, stand at the beginning 
of a word or syllable. So a typical line 1? 
cynghanedd groes runs } 

Y g“wr marw, e gar mérwyn. 
and in cynghanedd sain, where alliteratio? 
is combined with internal rhyme, 

Ac Adlais mwynlais eu mawl. 


For 


Ni uchtat denmaige mor 
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Much of the poetry of the great classical 
period, the Gogynfetrdd, combines cyng- 
hanedd with innovations imported from 
other lands. The unit of the cywydd 
metre, used extensively by Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, is a rhymed couplet where each 
line consists of seven syllables with 
cynghanedd. ‘The 18th-century antiquar- 
ians, notably Goronwy Owen, kept this and 
other traditional metres alive, and they are 
still employed by poets in the present day. 


ENGLISH AND ScoTTisH.—The Old 
English alliterative tradition survived, 
probably in an unbroken sequence of 
poems, most of them unhappily lost, into 
the Middle English period. La3amon’s 
Brut (ce. 1200) is written in a metre which, 
with some modifications and innovations, 
is essentially that of the Anglo-Saxon poets. 
In the 14th century a great corpus of 
alliterative poetry was written in the west 
and north-west Midlands. It showed 
itself especially suited to brisk narrative 
and to storm and battle descriptions (which 
Chaucer evidently realized, for in the 
Knight’s Tale the passage describing the 
tournament is heavily alliterative); but 
Piers Plowman and Pearl show that the 
measure was not unsuitable for allegory 
and the expression of complex thoughts 
and emotions. Most of this verse is non- 
stanzaic but Gawain and the Green Knight 
and, more especially, Pearl combine 
alliteration with stanzaic form and rhyme. 

Northern English models of stanzaic 
alliterative poetry were introduced into 
Scotland in the rsth century. The most 
successful of these Scottish poems was 
perhaps Richard Holland’s Buke of the 
Howlat (c. 1450). But the movement was 
shortlived and the long alliterative line 
was last used there c. 1580 in part of the 
curious ‘flyting’ between Alexander Mont- 
gomerie and Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth. 


The great cycle of English alliterative 
verse-—stretching from the 7th to the 
16th century—ended with the fine poem 
Flodden Field (1513). In modern times 
G. M. Hopkins’s ‘sprung rhythm” owes 
something to the Anglo-Saxon accentual 
metre; and W. H. Auden, in his Age of 
Anxiety (1948), recaptures the movement 


of Beowulf itself: 


Untalkative and tense, we took off 
Anxious into air; instruments glowed,... 


ic: E. Sievers, Altgermanische 
Metrik (2803); A. Heusler, Deutsche Vers- 
geschichte (1925); J. C. Pope; The Rhythm of 
Beowulf (1942); J. R. R. Tolkien's Preface to 
C. L. Wrenn’s modern rendering of Beowulf 
(rev. ed. 1950).—ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH: J. 
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Schipper, 4 History of English Versification 
(1910; an abridged version of an earlier: work 
in German); J. P. Oakden, Alkiterative Poetry 
in Middle English (2 vols, 1930-35); W. A. 
Craigie, ‘The Scottish Alliterative Poems’, 
in Proc. Br. Acad., 28 (1942).—Cettic: K. 
Meyer, A Primer of Irish Metrics (1909) and 
Uber die dlteste trische Dichtung (1913); 
Myles Dillon, Early Irish Literature (1948); 
H. I. Bell, The Development of Welsh Poetry 
(1936); I. Williams, Lectures on Early Welsh 
Poetry (1944).—Maort: ‘Te Rangi Hiroa (Sir 
Peter Buck), The Coming of the Mage (2049). 
[WB 


Amadis de Gaula (date uncertain), a 
Spanish novel of chivalry. Garci Ordéfiez 
(or Rodriguez) de Montalvo published 4 
books of Amadis in 1508. He claimed to 
have revised 3 books and to have written 
the 4th. There are references to Amadis 
in several 14th-century writers. The 
theory that it was originally written in 
Portuguese cannot be proved; probably it 
was composed in Castilian between 1304 
and 43312. The first 3 books relate 
Amiadis’s birth, how he overcame enemies, 
enchanters and Oriana’s suspicions. Many 
details derived from Arthurian romances; 
Entwistle remarks that scenery and setting 
are Arthurian, Don Galaor is Gawain, 
Arcalaus a more sinister Merlin and 
Urganda Ia Desconocida Morgane la Fée. 
The hero is a splendid knight who never 
suffers defeat; his love for his lady is 
not adulterous. The novel is readable, 
although the style and narrative are rather 
monotonous. Sequels were published by 
Montalvo himself (Las sergas de Esplan- 
didn, 1510), by Feliciano de Silva (Amadés 
de Grecia, 1530), and by others about 
Amadis’s offspring. The vogue produced 
a series of imitations: the Palmerin cycle 
——Palmerin de Oliva (1511), Primaledén 
(1512), Palmerin de Inglaterra (1547), etc. 
All these novels and others were translated 
into French, Italian and English and 
enjoyed European popularity. Serious- 
minded men like Vives disapproved of 
them; several attempts were made to turn 
them into religious allegories (e.g. Cabal- 
leria celestial, 1554). ‘The vogue in Spain 
was already declining when Cervantes 
wrote Don Quixote to satirize it, but 
occasional plays based on the novels were 
written later by Villamediana, Paravicino, 
Antonio Hurtado de Mendoza and Cal- 
deron. 

Bibl. Autores Esp. 40; Nue. Bibl. Autores 
Esp., 6 and 11; The First Booke of Amadis of 
Gaule, tr. A. Munday (1590); The Seconde 
Book ..., tr. L. Pyott=Munday (1595 etc.); 
Amadis of Gaul, tr. and abbr. Southey (1803, 
1872); A Knight Errant and his Doughty 
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Deeds (adap. from Southey, 1911); A Child of 
the Sea (adap. from Southey, 1915, 1939). 

G. S. Williams, ‘The Amadis Question’, in 
Rev. Hispanique, 21 (1909); Sir H. Thomas, 
Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry 
(1920); W. J. Entwistle, The Arthurian Legend 
in the Literatures of the Spanish Peninsula 
(1925). E.M.W. 


American Literature. Literature of 
America begins perhaps with legends of 
the lost Atlantis, with sagas of Norse 
adventuring, and with Welsh tales of 
Madoc. It grows and multiplies through 
accounts of 16th- and 17th-century ex- 
plorers, until it merges with a new kind of 
writing which may be described as 


literature from America: accounts of 


colonies established or perished, descrip- 
tions of strange wonders of a new, strange 
land, and disputatious writings also, dashed 
off in the wilderness by the strangely 
quarrelsome, pious folk who settled there. 
Literature in America, written for Ameri- 
can consumption, came later. 

Historians of American culture find 
important beginnings in the theological 
writings of John Cotton, Roger Williams, 
Nathaniel Ward and Increase Mather, 
because the notions of these men, though 
detailed principally for the edification of 
readers in England, seem to have been 
woven into American intellectual patterns. 
Sometimes less important seem the legends 
which burly John Smith created of his 
misadventures in the new world, the 
pathetic tale of Virginia Dare and the lost 
colony, or the bumbling activities in love 
and war of Miles Standish. Yet things 
like these, and native instances of 
providence, of witch-craft, of Indian 
treachery, merged in colonial America with 
old wives’ tales and superstitions, with 
ballads and folksongs imported from the 
homeland until there seems to have existed 
by the end of the 17th century something 
of a cultural tradition, colonial, in part 
derivative, which seemed none the less 
native. 

Historians of American verse often find 
their first established poet in Mistress Anne 
Bradstreet whose The Tenth Muse Lately 
Sprung Up in America was printed in 
London in 1650, but perhaps the first 
native poet to address himself successfully 
at length to a native audience was Michael 
Wigglesworth, a clergyman whose ailing 
throat prevented his preaching, so that he 
threw homilies into doggerel, and whose 
vision of The Day of Doom (1662) became 
the first of America’s best-sellers. On the 
other hand, Edward Taylor, of whom 
students of colonial literature are currently 


proud, wrote in a metaphysical, baroque 
tradition for no readers at all, but hid his 
fervid verses away with an injunction that 
they never be published. Rhymes were 
written copiously in colonial America, but 
there seem to have been few mute, 
inglorious Miltons. 

Prose developed more expertly, pom- 
pously and self-consciously among people 
like Cotton Mather, the bulk of whose 
writings lies heavily even on his biblio- 
graphers, and who may be remembered, 
if for nothing else, as the last confident 
voice of the theocracy his grandfathers had 
established in New England. It developed 
more simply in the solid fervour of a man 
like John Wise whose dogged congrega- 
tionalism was harbinger of the enlight- 
enment in America. But the three most 
distinguished 18th-century writers 0 
prose, representing three emerging Amer!- 
can traditions, were Benjamin Franklin, 
William Byrd and Jonathan Edwards. 
The first was a practical man, a philosopher 
and a politician; his pragmatic maxims, 
homespun observations, and insistence 0M 
simplicity in style make him seem now 1 
many respects the first exemplar of the 
American self-made man. William Byr d, 
a patrician if not aristocratic representative 
of the wealthy Virginia planter, wrote 
sprightly essays—in verse as well as prose 
—in the manner of the London wits of the 
age of Queen Anne, and condescending; 
satirical accounts of his less-favoure 
countrymen in a manner not far from that 
of Washington Irving or the urbane 
paragraphs of The New Yorker today: 
Jonathan Edwards’s coldly logical, Lo ckeian 
applications of later-day Calvinism 1” 
tract and sermon, in addition to thet 
theological importance, helped establish 
in America the notion that writing nee 
not amuse, but that it certainly must uplift 
and instruct. 

For all the development of printing 1”. 
America since 1639, the establishment of 
hundreds of newspapers and scores 0 
short-lived periodicals during the 18t 
century, the rash of American imitators ° 
Pope and Addison, the travellers’ accounts 
of adventure and exploration, tales © 
Indian massacre and captivity, little 
distinctively native in belles-lettres @P~ 
peared before the war for independence: 
Poets limped in confident imitation © 
shop-worn English models, essayists U2 
blushingly produced revisions of The 
Spectator and The Tatler, writers of brief 
tales wallowed in much the same sentl” 
mental and moralistic sloughs as the 
transatlantic betters. Even  versifie 
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sketches of native landscape and such 
poetical musings as William Livingston’s 
Philosophie Solitude or Benjamin Church’s 
The Choice were faint carbons of better 
poems from abroad. In disputation, in 
politics and still occasionally in religion 
the colonial found a voice of his own, when 
his purse was pressed or his traditional 
English liberties threatened. At collegiate 
exercises young men like John Trumbull 
and Philip Freneau wrote this patriotism 
into Popean or Miltonic flights which sang 
the future and the glory of the new world. 

The prose of Thomas Paine, the verse 
of Freneau, shrilled above the larger 
chorus which during the American revolu- 
tion urged laggard colonials to rebellion. 
And during these years the prose of 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, James 
Madison and others of the founding 
fathers created documents, derived from 
Locke and Rousseau and English common 
law, which every American cherishes as 
the ground plan of his democratic freedom. 
But it was not until after the war, in the 
mid-1780s, that American literature in any 
truly national sense can be said to have 
emerged. 

Young men like Freneau, Timothy 
Dwight and Joel Barlow got together then 
the poems over which they had been 
working many years but which the war 
had prevented from publication. Dwight’s 
The Conquest of Canadn, though he repudi- 
ated allegorical intention, was received by 
his countrymen as symbol of American 
conquest. Barlow’s The Viston of Colum- 
bus was among the first and best of many 
epic efforts in which patriotic poets sang 
optimistically of the new United States. 
Literature looked inward, reached self- 
consciously for expression of native ideas, 
native idiom, the voice of the common 
man, as Freneau asked plaintively, Shall 
we ever be thought to have learning oF 
grace/Unless it be brought from that 
damnable place’-—by which he meant 
England. At best, however, it was new 
wine in very old bottles, for the forms— 
indeed many of the ideas—were imported. 

Literature in the early roth century 
followed patterns set by the turbulent last 
years of the preceding century as politics 
called the turn. Nativists were generally 
aligned with the Jeffersonian, pro-France 
factions. In opposition to their levelling 
tendencies rose strong advocates of what 
is most simply designated as cultural 
aristocracy. Literary nationalists main- 
tained some strength through the first two 
decades as patriots like Dwight and J ani 
Kirk Paulding hammered replies to attacks 
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on America by European critics. But 
Joseph Dennie in Philadelphia and shortly 
afterwards Washington Irving in New 
York and then Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow in New England established a new 
pattern which endured much longer. 

Irving successfully re-established literary 
relationships with England and Europe; he 
wrote with little regard for didactic effect; 
but he also effectively discovered American 
legend and locale as material for belles- 
lettres. His urbanity contrasts with the 
self-consciousness and national-conscious- 
ness of his fellow townsman James Feni- 
more Cooper, who resented being known 
as the American Scott, who scolded 
Americans and Europeans alike for their 
lack of true democracy. But Cooper and 
William Gilmore Simms and John Pendle- 
ton Kennedy, James Hall on the western 
frontier and Augustus Longstreet in the 
deep South, like Charles Brockden Brown 
before them, each explored American 
legend and locale in their fiction. From 
New England, Nathaniel Parker Willis and 
Longfellow fed the hunger of their country- 
men for more cosmopolitan fare by 
limiting their sketch books—as Irving in 
the main did also—to European subjects. 
As poet, Longfellow filled his books of 
song with tunes filched from abroad, but 
with sentimental verses also which found 
moral values in local scenes. William 
Cullen Bryant wove into his solemn verses 
much the same concern with philosophic 
aspects of nature which Wordsworth in 
England had begun to write into his verse, 
while Burns, whose influence was pervasive 
among newspaper poets, was part of the 
inspiration behind the simpler, bucolic 
lines of John Greenleaf Whittier. 

It is commonly said that there was no 
romantic movement in America, in the 
sense that there was one in England and in 
France, that American writers lagged a 
generation behind their peers abroad so 
that romanticism became confused with 
elements which in England belonged to a 
later period. ‘This is only partly true and 
is perhaps a matter of quality rather than 
quantity: popular minor writers like 
James Gates Percival and John Pierpont, 
even the §Wordsworthian ‘Thomas 
Odiorne, all justly forgotten today, 
rolled ecstatically in genuine romantic 
frenzy. Among American writers of 
stature before the 1830s, however, only 
Freneau and Bryant in verse and Cooper 
in prose seem to fit the pattern at all 
adequately, and they may seem pigmy 
indeed beside their English contempor- 
aries. Joseph Rodman Drake, once called 
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the American Keats, seems today to have 
deserved that title principally because he 
was born in 1795 and died young. 

Later, more authentically romantic, 
Edgar Allan Poe in the 1830s and 1840s 
borrowed poetic theory from Coleridge, 
but also borrowed from Mrs Browning 
and from lesser writers. A magazinist, 
who wrote short fiction, criticism and 
verse against editorial deadlines, his 
writing sometimes seems fevered exaggera- 
tion, even parody, of other writing already 
popular in his day. Poe’s despair, his 
melancholy concern with transience and 
disease, derived partly from his own 
personality, partly from a tradition which 
stretched back to the century past. It 
fitted badly into the sprawling optimism 
which characterized expanding America. 
His agile rhythms, his sensuousness, his 
insistence that poetry was concerned with 
beauty alone, with truth at best a by- 
product, fitted even less the self-conscious, 
moralistic, reforming concerns of most of 
his contemporaries. Nor did he always 
seem himself a moral man, and 1oth- 
century Americans demanded personal 
morality of their writers. He was one of 
America’s greater artists, yet he had no 
immediate influence. He became im- 
portant only after his writings had 
travelled abroad, particularly to France, 
and then returned a generation later. 

Philadelphia, then New York were the 
literary capitals of the new country during 
the first two decades of the 19th century, 
but they submitted soon to the superior 
claims of New England, whose writers 
centred in Boston, in Cambridge and in 
Concord. ‘There from what remained of 
the theological heritage of the colonial 
Puritan, modified by English rationalism 
and the. romanticism of revolutionary 
France, three distinct strands of intellec- 
tual activity emerged: that which became 
known as transcendentalism, which en- 
couraged intelligent individualism; that 
which was concerned with reform, which 
encouraged the betterment of the in- 
dividual through the betterment of his 
environment; and that which has been 
called Brahminism, which postulated an 
intellectual aristocracy, a patrician point 
of view not unlike that which William 
Byrd and Irving had earlier represented, 
It seems sometimes convenient to place 
Longfellow in the latter group, along with 
the later James Russell Lowell and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes who gave it a name. 
And it may be possible to derive from it 
those minor poets and essayists of the 
later century, sometimes called escapists, 
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belated romanticists, or—more recently— 
defenders of ideality. It is even possible 
to find in them seeds of such modern 
litterateurs as I’. S. Eliot and the erst- 
while southern agrarians John Crowe 
Ransom and Allan ‘Tate. 

More important, though productive of 
few large literary figures, is the second 
group—the reformers. Education must 
be done over, and diet; slavery must be 
abolished, prisons reformed; women must 
be emancipated, child labour examined. 
Among the humanitarian impulses which 
tortured the century none was more 
controversial than that which pled aboli- 
tion of negro slavery. It had troubled 
American conscience for generations before 
it caught the pens of William Lloyd 
Garrison and Whittier and fed the 
sympathies of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
whose Uncle Tom’s Cabin became the best 
known, most loved, most attacked and 
parodied book in America. So powerful 
was feeling on slavery that it became to 
many the reason and the excuse for the 
great civil war of the 1860s. But reforms 
led along other paths also, and the dozens 
of utopian, socialistic, Fourieristic colonies 
which sprang up over the country, like 
Brook Farm with which Hawthorne was 
briefly associated and Bronson Alcott’s 
unprofitable Fruitlands, were simply a0- 
other manifestation of the same well- 
meaning good will. Reform in America 
was not even then new, nor has it yet 
become an old-fashioned activity. 

Kant, Carlyle, Plato and the Neo- 
Platonists, Oriental philosophy and Protes~ 
tant liberalism combined with the Yankee 
common sense of Ralph Waldo Emerso® 
to produce what was called transcen- 
dentalism in America. Except that 1. 
became latterly perverted to what seem¢ 
particularly local themes of rugged in- 
dividualism and laissez-faire, it was not 
very different from  transcendentalis™ 
anywhere else. In Emerson and in Henry 
David Thoreau, neither of whom enjoye 
this or any other label, it found expression 
which struck deep into American thinking 
and which, in spite of opposition and eve? 
parody, has never quite lost its hold. It 
spoke for self-reliance, clear thinking 4? 
consistent aspiration. It was religion 1” 
the deepest, most liberal sense, giving play 
to the American individualist’s confident 
assumption that he could find divinity for 
himself and in himself. Its emphasis 0” 
the dignity of self-assurance fitted neatly 
the necessities of life on the expan 
American frontier. Its insistence on_ th 
inherent goodness of all men was comfort 
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ing to ambitious men who found themselves 
forced to ruthlessness. 

In the early 1850s diverse forces which 
had been disturbing literary America 
came to focus in the production of four 
literary works remembered as American 
classics. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The 
Scarlet Letter (1850) and Herman Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick (1851), each brooding 
on man’s relation to sin, his responsibility 
for expiation, were forceful denials of 
Emerson’s philosophic optimism. ‘Thor- 
eau’s Walden (1854), however, was a 
detailed report of one man’s experiment 
in living as an individualist complete, and 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass (1855) 
was a strident underlining and expansion 
of Emerson’s most popular notions. 

Emerson stood in the middle, attacked 
or defended. And with these works 
America’s first great period of literary pro- 
duction came to an end. ‘The civil war 
effectively cut across activity of all kinds, 
leaving behind the debris of the past, 
opening the way to new applications of old 
themes. By 1865 when the war was over, 
Hawthorne and Thoreau were dead, 
Melville was in retirement, and such older 
favourites as Longfellow, Emerson and 
Whittier, though their influence was still 
pervasive, had done their most effective 
work. Literary New England was on 
the wane. From the Middle States came 
Whitman’s Drum Taps and Melville’s 
Battle Pieces—in poetry certainly the only 
works of literary importance to derive 
from the war. Whitman wrote on, 
writing into his barbaric yawp new 
elements of nationalism and native pride, 
but elements of internationalism also 
which called tenderly, boisterously for the 
brotherhood of all men. Melville wrote 
on also, very quietly, publishing when he 
could; but his Clarel, seldom read, may be 
remembered as one of the important 
poems of the century. Soon the limpid 
voice of Sidney Lanier would be raised 
in the South, in songs in which the 
melody sometimes obscured his meaning. 

At the war’s end new areas of literary 
activity were discovered. Bret Harte 
startled magazine readers of the East with 
tales of California which, though leaning 
hard on Dickens, seemed freshly native. 
After him came a rush of local colourists 


who did for New Orleans, for the South, 


for the Middle West, for out-of-the-way 
places in New England what he had done 
for the Pacific gold coast, as American 
readers discovered for the first time the 
unplumbed possibilities for romance within 
their national borders. At the same time 





Mark Twain emerged from the ranks of 
American humorists, to drawl funny 
stories from the lecture platform, and then 
artfully to produce books which sold better 
than almost any American books before. 

As expanding America began to dis- 
cover herself—her prairies, her plains, her 
mountain villages, her colourful seaport 
towns, her strange, simple and good people 
—she found not only romance and quaint 
sentiment, but also began to find oppor- 
tunities for writing realistically about some 
of the less attractive aspects of provincial 
life. Joseph Kirkland, Edward Eggleston 
and then Hamlin Garland worked over 
tales of small towns and lonely farms in 
the Middle West, inhabited by small 
people and lonely people, frustrated and 
repressed, to begin the kind of candid 
self-examination which reached its climax 
decades later in Edgar Lee Masters’s 
Spoon River Anthology, Sherwood Ander- 
son’s Winesburg, Ohio, and Sinclair Lewis’s 
Main Street. 

At the same time that America began to 
discover herself she continued also to look 
abroad for the stimulus of older, more 
established cultures, so that the early 
novels of William Dean Howells and al- 
most all the writings of Henry James 
became studies of American as opposed to 
European standards. ‘There is no question 
in many minds that James is America’s 
most penetrating novelist, but there is also 
no question that he has been serenely left 
unread by most Americans who have found 
even his earlier novels more productive of 
literary discussion than of aesthetic 
pleasure, or even instruction. 

For meanwhile American education had 
spawned perhap3 the largest group of 
potential readers ever found in any 
country, and American magazines and 
American publishers rose manfully to 
meet the demand for simple stories and 
cheap books appropriate to the minds and 
pockets of American readers. Literature 
became profitable, and men like Mark 
Twain who wrote what people paid to 
read became national heroes. Even the 
literature of protest, in the tentative 
realism of Howells and the angry social 
criticism of the ageing Mark ‘Twain, was 
produced, it has been said, by members in 
good standing of the gilded age they 
attacked. America grew too fast and in 
too many directions at once. Something 
was lost of an old cohesiveness, and 
Henry Adams and Mark Twain and Sidney 
Lanier were among the many who 
mourned its passing. The low-pitched 
verse of Emily Dickinson and the sharply 
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etched impressionism of Stephen Crane 
in the 1890s had little effect on most 
American readers. Nor did the natural- 
ism of Theodore Dreiser who greeted the 
new century with the painstaking, shocking 
realism of Sister Carrie. 

More exciting than these seemed the 
swift-flowing prose of O. Henry, the glib 
adventuring of Richard Harding Davis, 
and the brave historical novels in which 
people like F. Marion Crawford provided 
unashamed escape. Kipling and Steven- 
son and Barrie crowded American writers. 
The pace was terrific. Beside these, 
serious novelists like Dreiser and Robert 
Herrick seemed unimportant. Ellen Glas- 
gow wrote of the South, Booth Tarkington 
of the Middle West, and Joseph Lincoln of 
New England, each with some care for 
reality, and Edith Wharton seemed to 
follow the steps of the master as she wrote 
of New York much as Henry James wrote 
of London and Paris. Critics tolled the 
death knell over each succeeding popular 
book of Upton Sinclair. Jack London 
and his manly imitators wrote tales of 
a and romance which nearly everyone 
read. 

Poetry had not fared well amid such 
competition. William Vaughn Moody 
wrote bravely as Milton, he thought, 
might have written ; the reception of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s more original verse, 
unnoticed and unread, drove its author 
toward despair. ‘T’hen during the second 
decade of the century there was a sudden 
flowering of verse, nurtured from abroad 
by the husbandry of Ezra Pound, nur- 
tured at home by the persistent care of 
Harriet Monroe who in Chicago in 1912 
established Poetry, the most consistently 
successful of America’s ‘little magazines’. 
There in the Middle West she discovered 
such men as Carl Sandburg and Vachel 
Lindsay who seemed to contemporaries to 
sing more originally than any poets since 
Whitman; there she encouraged Edgar 
Lee Masters as he turned from derivative 
verse to the graveyard monologues of his 
Spoon River Anthology. 'The recognition 
in England of Robert Frost, who had been 
writing, virtually unpublished, in America 
for many years, the activities of Amy 
Lowell as patron and publicist of imagism, 
the emergence of T’. S. Eliot and many 
another young man under the aegis of 
Ezra Pound or Harriet Monroe, helped 
finally to remind both public and critic 
that Edwin Arlington Robinson had 
continued in distinguished verse since the 
beginning of the century. 

As the years between 1912 and 1922— 
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which saw publication of Eliot’s The 
Waste Land—marked new vigour in 
poetry, so the years from 1919 to 1929 saw 
an equally intense quickening in prose 
fiction. America’s sudden baptism to 
affairs beyond her boundaries in the first 
world war, the closing of her industrial and 
physical frontiers made the time seem 
right for novels again intensely self- 
conscious both in relation to America 
herself and to ideals which Americans 
had inherited. It was a time of dis- 
illusionment, of stock-taking, in which the 
harsh voice of H. L. Mencken in criticism 
and the tragedy-stricken voice of Eugene 
O’Neill in the drama joined in unison with 
the novelist’s. From Anderson’s Wines- 
burg, Ohio and James Branch Cabell’s 
Yurgen at the beginning of the period to 
Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel 
and William Faulkner’s The Sound and the 
Fury at its close, there was an unprece- 
dented production of stimulating pros¢- 
Sinclair Lewis’s satirical attacks on native 
mores seemed for a while to lead all the 
rest, and Dreiser’s double-volumed study 
of An American Tragedy. Soon younge? 
men like Ernest Hemingway, E. E. 
Cummings, John Dos Passos and F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, fresh from disillusioning Ww! 
experiences, were recognized as the voice 
of what Gertrude Stein, who encourage 

them, called the ‘lost generation’. Edit 

Wharton and Ellen Glasgow produced 
novels which, though critical, seemed yet 
to catch glimpses which their male 
contemporaries missed, of the kind ° 
American strength and sturdiness whi¢ 

Henry James had portrayed and to which 
even Sinclair Lewis in Dodsworth, at th° 
end of the period, paid tribute. willa 
Cather, perhaps more artist than any © 
them, saw most clearly through the 
conflict between pride in strength 4” 

dedication to ideal. 

Developing from the self-consciousnes> 
of the 1920s, the next decade may 
roughly characterized by its social co?” 
sciousness, the turning of writers ike 
John Dos Passos to study of the soc 
scene, the emergence of John Steinbe° 
and James T. Farrell, and the rush ) 
print of hundreds of self-styled proletaria? 
novelists. ‘Then, still categorizing more 
than is proper, the x940s develop®’ + 
deteriorated perhaps, into a period 
criticism more artistically self-consciov’ 
as new critics found new meaning 19 ° Sie 
works and when the principle of des!8” 
perhaps better illustrated in such things 
the Empire State building and the Geore 
Washington bridge—was applied t° ' 
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analysis, if not the creation of literature. 
The second world war seems so far to 
have developed few writers in America 
not harvesting the sere remains of other 
men’s plantings, except that William 
Faulkner, the father of many, continues to 
justify his receiving of the Nobel Prize. 
And in the 1950s, as in the 1770s, the 1830s, 
the 1870s and the 1920s, America is still 
sure that she will develop a literature 
which is great literature and distinctively 
her own. 

V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in American 
Thought (3 vols, 1927-30); A. H. Quinn and 
others, Literature of the American People 
(1950); Robert E. Spiller and others, Literary 
History of the United States (3 vols, 1948) ; 
W. F. Taylor, A History of American Letters 
(1936); W. P. Trent and others, The Cambridge 
History of American Literature (4 vols, 1917- 
21),—20TH CENTURY: Twentieth Century 
Authors (1942); J. W. Beach, American Fiction, 
1920-1940 (1942); H. Gregory and M. 
Zaturenska, A History of American Poetry, 
rg00-go (1946); A. Lowell, Tendencies in 
Modern American Poetry (1917); B. Mantle, 
Contemporary American Pla xorights (1938); 
F. Millet, Contemporary American Authors 
(1944); M. D. Zabel, Literary Opinion m 
America (1951). L.L. 

For American Negro literature see NEGRO 
LITERATURE. 


Amphibrach (‘short on both sides’), the 
metrical foot having a long syllable between 
two short syllables (v - v). CrT'.0: 


Amphimacer (‘long on both sides’), or 
cretic, the metrical foot consisting of a 


short syllable between two long syllables 
(—~-).. C./T.O. 


Amphitryon and Alemena. Alcmena, 
in classical legend, was the wife of 
Amphitryon, a Theban soldier who made 
her so happy that Zeus, himself enchanted 
by her, could steal access to her only by 
assuming her husband’s shape in his 
absence. The god’s night of love was pro- 
longed to suit his pleasure and Hermes, 
watching without, prevented intrusion ; but 
Amphitryon’s return caused great ae 
plexity, till Zeus explained the essentia 
innocence of Alemena and foretold the 
birth of a world-famous wep Hern 
s’ conception is celebrated 1n 

Fosdneets of The Shield of Heracles 
and in one of Pindar’s Pythian Odes. 
Aeschylus and Euripides both wrote 
Alcemena, Sophocles an Amphitryen: f 

three plays are lost. Plautus adapte : 
vivacious Amphitruo from a Greek engin 
In Ovid’s Metamorphoses Alemena = 
scribes the childhood of Heracles. ‘The 


Py “ d 
renaissance rediscovered Plautus; an 


CamGes adapted Amphitryon for a festival 
in Coimbra (1540). Some believe that 
Shakespeare borrowed from the Latin play 
for his Comedy of Errors. In Moliére’s 
Amphitryon (1668), which borrows some 
scenes from a fairly effective comedy by 
Rotrou, the situation is touched with much 
finesse. Dryden’s Amphitryon (1690) 
based on Plautus and Moliére, is compara- 
tively coarse. But the pathos of the story 
was Stressed in Heinrich von Kleist’s nearly 
tragic Amphitryon (1807). Jean Giraudoux 
took up the tradition of Moliére in 
Amphitryon 38 (implying that 37 versions 
had preceded this): his delightful Aleméne 
refuses to betray her humanity for any 
bribe of immortality, reducing Jupiter to 
the plaintive and unprecedented role of a 
friend. R.A.T. 


Anaclasis, the interchange of the final 
syllable of one metron with the initial 
syllable of another following. The ad- 
jective is araclastic. arial bas GF 


Anacreontic, the Greek metrical group 
vv -v—v-—-, often combined with the 
ionics. GTO; 


Anacrusis (Greek advaxpovors, beginning 
of a tune, from avaKpovetv ‘to strike up’), 
one or more syllables in a metrical line 
introductory to the first stress of a falling 
rhythm; e.g. in Old English ‘tc wes 
éndeseta’ (Beowulf); in Old High German 
‘thaz sie lasun er in rihti/in thero buahstabo 
slihti’ (Otfrid). Im modern verse, where 
analysis is often uncertain, anacrusis is 
recognized by some in such lines as: 


‘Or was there a déarer one 
Still, and a nearer one?’ 


(Hood). C.T.O. 


Anapaest, the metrical foot consisting of 
two short syllables followed by one long 
(. uv —); in stress verse a group of two 
unstressed syllables followed by onestressed 
syllable; the adjective is anapaestic. An 
example of anapaestic rhythm combined 
with iambic is: 

‘The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 


His cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold’ 
(Byron). CeF 


Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a series of 
annals made in a number of recensions 
(seven survive) at several centres (Win- 
chester, Peterborough etc.) from the goth 
century to the mid-12th, intended, in its 
earliest form, to give a West Saxon reader 
of king Aélfred’s time an outline of 
history. /£lfred himself perhaps inspired 
the project. From 891 the Chronicle is the 
fundamental source of contemporary his- 
tory. Some annals are in verse, notably 
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937 (Battle of Brunanburh) ; and the prose 
annals for 755 and 979-1017 are especially 
vivid. 

B. Thorpe, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(2 vols, 1861); C. Plummer, Two of the Saxon 
Chronicles Parallel (2 vols, 1892-99); i 
Ingram’s rendering (1912). 

F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (and 
ed. 1947); G. K. Anderson, The Literature of 
the Anglo-Saxons (1949; with full eres 


Anisometric(al)—verse (e.g. a stanza) 
composed of lines of unequal lenght. 


Anonymous and Pseudonymous Liter- 
ature. If ‘anonymous literature’ is taken 
to include all writing of which the author- 
ship is unknown, the field is obviously avery 
large one; the author, as in the case of the 
Homeric poems, may be so shadowy a 
figure that the proverbial seven cities 
claim the honour of being his birthplace; 
or, as in the case of Beowulf, there may be 
no clue to the authorship at all. ‘Anony- 
mous’ in this sense is a term that can be 
applied to folk literature (q.v.) of all kinds, 
to ballads and to the medieval chansons, 
sagas and fabliaux, as well as to proverbs 
and nursery rhymes (q.v.). Here the 
terms ‘anonymous’ and ‘pseudonymous’ 
will be confined to literary compositions of 
which for one reason or another the 
authorship has been deliberately concealed. 
In the vast majority of cases the secret is a 
temporary one only, but there are some 
disputed questions of authorship that have 
never been satisfactorily cleared up. 

To treat the subject chronologically is 
neither practicable nor desirable, for 
anonymous and pseudonymous works are 
so inextricably mingled with ordinary 
acknowledged productions that anonymity 
might almost be reckoned a normal pre- 
liminary stage in the development of a 
famous writer. One thinks first of Sir 
Walter Scott, whose Waverley and other 
early novels appeared anonymously and 
caused an exciting controversy about their 
authorship; or of Fanny Burney, whose 
Evelina was fathered on various people 
before the secret leaked out. But when we 
investigate further, the list becomes end- 
less. The first genuine novel in English, 
Richardson’s Pamela, was published anony- 
mously; so was Fielding’s skit on it, which 
developed into the novel Joseph Andrews. 
Smollett’s Roderick Random was anony- 
mous, and Sterne’s Sentimental Fourney 
was ‘by Mr Yorick’. All Jane Austen’s 
early novels were anonymous. Dickens’s 
Pickwick Papers was announced as ‘by 
Boz’. Thackeray wrote at one time under 
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the pretentious pseudonym of Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh. Our greatest school 
story, Tom Brown’s Schooldays, was first 
published as ‘by an Old Boy’, and the 
author of the most amusing Oxford novel, 
Verdant Green, disguised himself as 
‘Cuthbert Bede’, his real name being 
Edward Bradley. 

The same thing holds good for poets. 
Once the days of patronage were past anc 
writers no longer looked to wealthy 
backers to support them, but were able to 
earn a living in their own right, it became 
customary for poets to test their untric¢ 
wings under a false name. It was for 
political reasons that Dryden’s Absalom 
and Achitophel appeared without his 
signature. But Pope’s first great work, 
the Essay on Criticism, originally appeared 
anonymously. So did Gray’s Elegy, 
Beattie’s Minstrel, Cowper’s John Gilput 
and Young’s Night Thoughts. Byron’ 
Don Juan appeared without the name © 
either author or publisher. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning commenced author wit? 
her anonymous Essay on Mind, and het 
intensely personal Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese were disguised under the pretence? 
of being translations. Her husband's 
Pauline was published anonymously, 3° 
was also Tennyson’s In Memoriam, while 
Matthew Arnold’s first book of poems 
appeared as ‘by A’. : 

The reasons for anonymity have varied 
greatly from age to age. In the case of @ 
pamphleteer fear of the consequences was 
one of the main deterrents to revealing 1° 
identity. In Tudor times, when to be @ 
conscientious adherent of either religious 
faith was to court martyrdom, writers °0P 
religion had to walk warily. When 
Alexander Leighton wrote his Appeale 
the Parliament against the Prelacie he W?* 
condemned to life imprisonment, maimin& 
and a fine of £10,000. The most famous 
theological pamphlets of that time wet 
the Marprelate Tracts, ‘Martin Mat 
prelate’ being the pseudonym adopted by 
a group of Puritan pamphleteers who 
attacked episcopacy. The punishme? 
meted out included the execution of J obf 
Penry, their supposed leader, and seve* 
others. ‘gs 

A piece of controversial irony whic’ 
almost defeated its own ends was Detoe 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters, whic™ 
professed to be by a ‘high-flying’ chure”” 
man, and satirized the Church of Eng 
land’s policy by suggesting that if 
quickest way of getting rid of the nov 
conformists would be to massacre the 3 
On the author being discovered he f 
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fined 200 marks and sentenced to be stood 
in the pillory. Like this work in its 
frivolity is one of the most famous 
European anonymous publications, the 
Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum (q.v.), a 
brilliant skit composed in the early 16th 
century by the scholars of the university of 
Erfurt in Thuringia. 'The subject was the 
proposed suppression of all Jewish theo- 
logical literature except the Old Testa- 
ment, a measure which had been opposed 
in a series of writings entitled Clarortum 
Virorum Epistolae. 

Politics, like religion, has always been a 
dangerous subject and anonymous political 
pamphlets are legion ; but the vast majority 
possess only ephemeral interest. An 
exception must be made of the famous 
Letters of Junius, which constitute one of 
the greatest unsolved mysteries of English 
literature. ‘They appeared in the Public 
Advertiser, the most popular newspaper of 
its day, between 1769 and 1771. They 
attacked all the government’s supporters, 
not sparing even the king, and commanded 
attention by their intimate knowledge of 
the most private scandals and their 
brilliant and merciless invective. Every 
effort to discover the author of these 
writings was unsuccessful, though they 
were attributed at different times to nearly 
every prominent figure of the day, in- 
cluding Burke, Lord Shelburne, Lord 
George Sackville, Wilkes, Barré, Horace 
Walpole, Horne Tooke, Gibbon and Lord 
Lyttelton. Halkett and Laing’s Diction- 
ary prints a list of 46 claimants to the 
authorship, in addition to a number of 
wholly absurd conjectures. The candi- 
date most favoured by modern historians 1s 
Sir Philip Francis, but though there 1s 
strong evidence in support of this theory 1t 
cannot be regarded as conclusive. Besides 
making such an extraordinary impression 
at the time, the Letters of funius have left a 
permanent mark on English writing by 
setting the fashion for the unsigned leading 
articles of the modern newspaper. | 

A minor motive for the adoption of a 
pen-name may be the desire for euphony. 
To take an extreme case, the respectable 
surname of Twaddle would not add to the 
dignity of an advanced treatise on science 
or philosophy. Here literature finds ee 
obvious parallel to the stage, W ipa 
flowery names are often selected in oe 
to make the play-bills more aa ad a 
One may conjecture that Des! ae 
Erasmus, a doubtful latinizaton ; 
real name Gerard, was chosen by the grea 
renaissance scholar for its air of cI ACO 
The same may well be true of ‘Novalis, 


the pen-name chosen by Friedrich Leopold 
von Hardenberg, the German prophet of 
romanticism. ‘This pseudonym was part 
begetter of another, for James Thomson 
(not the poet of Tie Seasons but the author 
of The City of Dreadful Night) signed 
himself ‘Bysshe Vanolis’, combining 
Shelley’s second name with an anagram of 
Novalis. A more felicitous romantic 
note was struck by ‘Saki’, the pen-name 
that Hector Hugh Munro borrowed from 
a stanza of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayydm. 
In modern times diffidence is the 
commonest reason for anonymity, but the 
ultimate motive behind this may vary 
greatly. The usual objective is of course 
that of finding out how the wind of 
popular favour blows before acknowledging 
a work. Then if it is a failure it can be 
disowned by its begetter. But there are 
many variants of this attitude. The 
author may, for example, be a distinguished 
public figure, and be anxious that his book 
should stand or fall on its own merits, and 
not achieve success through reflected 
glory; or he may, like Dr O. H. Mavor, 
who gained fame as the playwright James 
Bridie, be a professional man who thinks 
it better to keep his literary and profes- 
sional careers apart. Such an attitude is 
even found among writers of established 
reputation who feel, when striking out a 
new line, that the adoption of a separate 
identity will prevent the issue from being 
confused by the public’s estimate of their 
previous work. ‘There is an unreasoning 
prejudice against an author leaving his 
recognized field, and a poet, for instance, 
who turns to writing sensational fiction 
may find it advisable to live a literary 
Jekyll and Hyde existence. A notable 
example of this is Cecil Day Lewis, 
professor of poetry at Oxford, whose 
identity as a detective-story writer is 
covered by the name of Nicholas Blake. 
The different types of anonymity or 
pseudonymity make an interesting study. 
There is, at one extreme, the writer who 
gives no clue at all to the authorship of his 
book. ‘The classic example of this is Sir 
Walter Scott, whose early novels were 
published as ‘by the author of Waverley’, 
after this novel had itself come out anony- 
mously. At that time the art of the 
novelist was still reckoned rather trifling, 
and Scott was doubtful whether as a Clerk 
of the Session it would be considered 
‘quite decorous’ for him to engage in it. 
A passage from one of his letters provides 
some interesting reflections on the subject 
in general: ‘I do not see how my silence 
can be considered as imposing on the 
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public. If I gave my name to a book 
without writing it, unquestionably that 
would be a trick. But, unless in the case 
of his averring facts which he may be 
called upon to defend or justify, I think an 
author may use his own discretion in 
giving or withholding his name. Harry 
Mackenzie [the author of The Man of 
Feeling] never puts his name in a title-page 
till the last edition of his works; and Swift 
only owned one out of his thousand-and- 
one publications’. An interesting modern 
parallel to the Laird of Abbotsford was 
Mary Annette Countess von Arnim, 
subsequently Countess Russell, whose 
books appeared as ‘by the author of 
Elizabeth and her German Garden’, the 
most popular of her early works. 

Next in order among types of the 
pseudonymous may be placed those 
writers who identify themselves by a 
description. For example J. Fenimore 
Cooper signed himself ‘An American’, 
Cobden appeared as ‘Manchester Manu- 
facturer’, and more fantastically there were 
some years ago political works by ‘A 
Gentleman with a Duster’. ‘This type of 
pen-name, by which the writer identifies 
himself with a whole class, is commoner 
now in the correspondence columns of the 
daily press than in books, and even there 
the signatures ‘ Paterfamilias’ or ‘ Indignant 
Ratepayer’ have an old-fashioned ring. It 
is surprising to learn from statistics that 
the commonest of all pseudonyms in 
England (reckoning by the number of 
entries in library catalogues) is ‘A Lady’. 
This of course dates from the time when 
it was considered barely respectable for a 
woman to be a writer, or indeed to earn 
her living at all. 

The same feeling lies behind that large 
class of pseudonyms which consist of a 
male name adopted by a woman writer. 
One thinks at once of Mary Ann Evans, 
whose pen-name of George Eliot is so 
familiar. ‘Though the name is masculine 
the reasons for choosing it were essentially 
feminine. George was her husband’s 
Christian name, and Eliot was “a fine short, 
full-sounding name that matched her style 
and story’. Similar reasons caused the 
pseudonym ‘John Oliver Hobbes’ to be 
adopted by Mrs Craigie. John was the 
first name of her father and her son; 
Oliver was chosen ‘ because of the warring 
Cromwell, and Hobbes because it was 
homely’. Very different were the motives 
of Queen Elizabeth of Rumania in signing 
herself ‘Carmen Sylva’; here the reason 
was the poetic feeling that she drew her 
inspiration from woods and forests. Like 
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the pseudonyms of the Bronté sisters, 
‘Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell’, this is 4 
name that could belong to either sex. 
Cases of a man writing under a woman's 
name are rare, though ‘Fiona Macleod’ 
(William Sharp) is a well-known example. 
Naturally there has been confusion at 
times through duplication. “George 
Douglas’ is a pen-name that has been used 
by three people. It was first taken by 
George Douglas Brown, author of The 
House with the Green Shutters, and sub- 
sequently by Lady Gertrude Georgina 
Douglas and by Mrs George Ferme. 

In many of the cases the pseudonym 
has displaced the real name. ‘This might 
be taken as the mark of another division 
of pseudonyms, common in both English 
and foreign literatures. George Eliot has 
a French counterpart in George 5an 
(Armandine Lucile Aurore Dupin) who 
took the name from that of her friend Jules 
Sandeau, with whom she wrote her early 
novels; and it was perpetuated by her so”, 
who called himself Maurice Sand an 
became a man of letters on his own account: 
Two American authors always referred t? 
by their pen-names are Mark Twain an 
Artemus Ward. Many admirers of 70” 
Sawyer have never heard of Samue 
Langhorne Clemens, who took his fanciful 
pseudonym from the call of the leadsmen 
on the Mississippi, where he himself 4 
been a pilot, ‘mark twain’ signifying two 
fathoms deep. Charles Farrar Browne 
chose the name Artemus Ward !ess 
romantically from certain old records © 
land surveyed by one of his forbear’: 
This American tradition was carried on PY 
O. Henry, the pen-name finally adopté 
out of several used by William Sydney 
Porter. 

Among French and German writers 
there are many similar instances. 
many would recognize Moliére if he wet’ 
referred to by his real name as Je? 
Baptiste Poquelin, or Stendhal as Maré 
Henri Beyle, or Pierre Loti as Louis Marie 
Julien -Viaud. The ultimate motive !° 
the adoption of a pseudonym is not alway® 
clear, but often the immediate reasons for 4 
particular choice can be shown. T hus 2° 
Montcorbier took the name of Fran¢go}s 
Villon from the surname of the chaplai? 
who brought him up. Jacques Anate fi 
Francois Thibault called himself Anatol’ 
France from the name used by his fathe?? 
a bookseller, who signed himself ‘ Franc® 
libraire’, and it has been ingenious 
suggested that ‘Voltaire’ is a mod! e 
anagram of the writer’s real names 
Francois Arouet, since it is made up of the 
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letters ‘Arouet I(e) j(eune)’, U being 
interchangeable with V, and I with J. A 
simpler device was that of Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter, who stopped short at 
his second name and signed himself Jean 
Paul. 

This use of the second name is a fairly 
common one: Anthony Hope Hawkins 
wrote as Anthony Hope and John Hay 
Beith appeared as Ian Hay. The famous 
name Lewis Carroll represents a more 
complicated stage of the process, for it is 
a latinized form in reverse order of the 
first two names of Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson. The ingenuity of authors in 
thinking out anagrams, transpositions and 
so on of their names has covered about 
every conceivable alteration. John Taylor, 
the Water Poet, wrote under the anagram 
‘Thorny Ailo’; George MacDonald signed 
himself ‘Dalmocand’; Ralph Thomas, the 
bibliographer, appears as “Olphar Hamst’; 
and Anne Lake wrote herself in reverse as 
*Ekalenna’. a 

Similar variety is shown with initials, 
which range from the straightforward A 
used by many authors to Robert Lynd S 
fanciful ‘Y.Y’. With some it 1s a sign 0 
greatness to be referred to familiarly by 
initials only, so that we have Sur. 
(Coleridge), ‘RLS. (Stevenson) 
‘G.K.C.’ (Chesterton) and ‘G.B.S. 
(Shaw), but these are nicknames rather 
than pen-names. A _ better example of 
initials used as a pseudonym 1s the 
imagist poet ‘H.D.’ (Hilda Doolittle). 
Instead of initials, the finials may be used, 
as in the case of John Dury, who signed 
himself ‘N.Y.’, and Richard Bentley went 
a stage further in complexity by using the 
second letters of his names, ‘J EE. Again, 
the initials may be formed into a word, as 
in ‘Eha’ (Edward Hamilton Aitken), 
‘ Arrelsea’ (Robert L. Cope) or Leet 

seudonym ‘Smectymnuus , W 

ae: che” combined efforts of Stephen 
Marshall, Edmund Calamy, ‘Thomas 
Young, Matthew Newcomen and ieee 
Spurstowe. Another pseudonym tae 
covers more than one author 1s Michae 
Field’, which stands for two Ee 
writers who worked together ’ Kathe 
Harris Bradley and Edith Emma Cooper: 
A pseudonym that defies classification” = 
that of ‘Mrs Markham’, author of a Ott 
famous history of England; Mrs alllive q 
Penrose took the name because she 

at the village of Markham. ae 

S Picket ad J, Tne en 
Anonymous and Pseudonymols pes aoe 1 


tur Kennedy, W. 4- : a a 
ras gene with comprehensive biblio., 


1926); Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book (with 
list); Olphar Hamst, Handbook of Fictitious 
Names (1868), Aggravating Ladies (1880); W. 
Cushing, Initials and Pseudonyms (2 vols, 
1885-88), Anonyms (2 vols, 1890); W. P. 
Courtney, The Secrets of our Nattonal Litera- 
ture (1908); V. Placcius, Theatrum Anony- 
morum et Pseudonymorum (1708); A. L. 
Barbier, Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes 
et Pseudonymes (4 vols, 1872-78; suppl. by 
J. C. Brunet, 1889); G. Melzi, Diztonarto di 
Opere Anonime e Pseudonime di Scrittort 
Italiani (3 vols, 1848-59; suppl. by G. B. 
Passano, 1887 and E. Rocco, 1888); M. 
Holzmann and H. Bohatta, Deutsches Anonty- 
men-Lexikon (6 vols, 1902-28), Deutsches 
Pseudonymen-Lexikon (1906); A. Taylor and 
F. J. Masher, The Bibliographical History of 
Anonyma and Pseudonyma (1951). D.C.B. 


°>Antar, ROMANCE OF: see ’ANTAR (part IT). 


Anthology, a popular collection or an 
appreciative and critical selection of poems 
or of prose in any language. The literal 
meaning of the word signifies ‘flowers’ or 
‘garland of flowers’; but in the course of 
time many additional meanings came to be 
associated with it. Anthologies can look 
back upon a famous and unbroken history 
from ancient times to the present. In a 
general way they aim at offering the 
quintessence, or what is taken to be the 
best, in verse or prose of a particular 
literature or period of literature. An 
anthology can be concerned with literary 
schools, movements, groupings of poets or 
with one particular poet: it may serve to 
expound and illustrate a critical theory or 
literary taste, reflect conspicuous or hidden 
trends and tendencies whether aesthetic, 
social, religious or political: it may more 
ambitiously help in an _ original and 
illuminating way to appreciate or even 
interpret poetry; in this way an anthology 
can imply judgements by one generation 
of poets on their own or bygone genera- 
tions: besides it may be representative of 
the variegated impulses and multifarious 
poetic experiments discernible over short 
or long periods. Jn our own age it offers 
frequently an exceptional and valued 
opportunity to the work of new and un- 
known writers who would not otherwise 
be brought to the attention of interested 
readers. Numerous examples can also be 
given of world-famous anthologies which 
have led effectively to a revival of, or a 
return to, forgotten forms of poetry. 
The first anthologies were collections of 
epigrams by various poets and date back 
to the Garland of Meleagar (c. 90 B.c.) who 
collected epigrams which have been 
attributed to approximately fifty poets 
beginning with Archilochus (c. 650 B.c.) 
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and ending with Meleager himself; his 
method of presenting his collection is note- 
worthy in that he kept to short pieces 
averaging eight lines and particular themes; 
even an attempt at an alphabetical arrange- 
ment was made. Philippus of Thessa- 
lonica (c. A.D. 40) collected a less 
comprehensive anthology consisting of 
Greek epigrams, all of them elegiac in tone 
and substance. ‘The greatest and mostim- 
portant classical anthology is the Anthologia 
Palatina consisting of Greek poetical 
epigrams and so called because the only 
extant MS. was found in the Elector 
Palatine’s library at Heidelberg. It was 
made c. 925 by Constantine Cephalas who 
used previous anthologies and added a 
considerable number of poems of his own 
choice. This anthology was revised and 
edited many times and survived in its 
ever-changing form all the variegations of 
Greek civilization. 

From Latin anthologies should be 
singled out the following: Jos. Scaliger, 
Catalecta veterum poetarum (Leiden, 1573); 
P. Pithéus, Epigrammata et poémata vetera 
(Paris, 1590); P. Burman’s Anthologia 
Latina (Amsterdam, 1759-75); finally the 
unsurpassed Anthologia Latina by A. Riese 
and F. Biicheler (Leipzig, 1894-1906). 

No attempt is here made to list the all 
too numerous anthologies which exist in 
all languages, but of the early English 
examples the following should be men- 
tioned: Tottel’s Miscellany (1559; com- 
prising the chief works of Wyatt and 
Surrey); The Paradice of Dainty Devices 
(1576); The Phoenix Nest (1593); England’s 
Parnassus (1600); England’s Helicon (1602; 
containing Sydney, Spenser, Greene); 
Poetical Rhapsody (1602); Percy’s Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry (1765); Southey’s 
Select Works of the British Poets (1831); 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (1861); ‘T. H. 
Ward’s English Poets, with intro. by 
Arnold, Swinburne, Pater etc. (1883). 

K.W.M 


Antistrophe, the return movement of a 
Greek chorus, from left to right; lines of 
choric song accompanying this, in the 
same metre as the preceding SSEoE Ne 


Antwerps Liedboek, modern name of 
Een schoon Liedekens Boeck, printed by Jan 
Roelans at Antwerp in 1544, the oldest 
known as well as the richest collection of 
(221) Dutch songs. As the book was 
placed on the Index in 1546 only one copy 
has survived. 

Ed. W. Gs. Hellinga (1941); 5S. Hirsch, 
Studien sum A. L. (1923); J. Koepp, Unter- 
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suchungen tuber das A. L. (Antwerp, 1929); 
N. B. Tenhaeff, ‘De Bourgondische historie- 
liederen in het A. L.’, in Verspreide Ge- 
schriften, I (1949). J.J.M. 
Aphorism, Maxim and Proverb.— 
Aphorism and maxim may alike be briefly 
defined as pithy sentences with a genera 
bearing on life: maxim is the slightly 
narrower term, being more appropriate 
when confined to a principle by which the 
author would guide himself or seck to 
guide others—e.g. Lao Tse’s ‘I would 
meet trust with trust: I would lhkewisse 
meet suspicion with trust’. A proverb 3s 
an aphorism (often of extreme brevity an 
the easier to remember) which has passe4 
into wide currency and become a byword. 
The distinction may be illustrated from 
Goethe, who takes a proverb common 0 
many languages and develops it with ap 
aphorism: ‘A burned child shuns the fire- 
An old man who has often been singed 35 
afraid to go and warm himself’. 

These compact sayings can only conta!n 
a fragment of the whole truth. Yet, 3° 
flashes of insight coming from the author ® 
experience, they derive value from @ 
silent context: the reader too must supP!¥ 
a context from his knowledge of ite 
‘Know thyself’—the Greek admonition 
means little to the young, but ofte? 
tragically much to the old: and, rightly 
understood, there is justice in Tolstoy ® 
observation that ‘to tell the truth is very 
difficult, and the young are rarely capab & 
of it’. The aphorism, saying one thin& 
clearly and leaving much unsaid, 1s 4 
weapon to prick vanity or to expose VIC 
It is less adequate to epitomize virtu® 
which is no cage-bird. At its best, 45 es 
the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld, it 1s often 
caustic and disillusioned. Even so it may 
be salutary. ‘Si nous résistons 4 nos 
passtons’—a master of prose in a language? 
unrivalled for this art must be quote¢ * 
the original—‘c’est plus par leur faiblessé 
que par nétre force’. Cynical, no doubt: 
but it may induce humility in the rea Bs 
and charity towards more passionat® 
natures. 

Aphorism and proverb come down from 
remote antiquity and every country: a 
Lord Morley noted, ‘the partakers in} 
Graeco-Roman civilisation, whether 10) 
Athens, Rome, Paris, Weimar, Edinbur8"» 
London, Dublin,’ are ‘the heirs of a grea 
common stock of thought and spec. 
Further, the Hebraic tradition, with it 
Book of Proverbs, etc., links Europe t the 
Orientals; indeed aphorism is a timeles® 
and international mode of expression. 
was particularly suited to early thinket 
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whose intuitions were as yet too isolated 
for system. ‘Thus Heraclitus— ‘We can- 
not step twice into the same river’— 
overleaps the classical Greek philosophy 
of ‘being’ prevalent in European tradition, 
to be taken up in Bergson’s philosophy 
of ‘becoming’. Not that aphorism can 
be superseded by connected reasoning: 
whether to introduce or clinch an argument 
or give point and liveliness to its progress, 
it remains an element in all the persuasive 
arts, including oratory and conversation. 
When the attempt to cull specimens from 
an author fails, it indicates that his wisdom 
is deficient in wit. 

First place must be allowed to the French 
masters, ruthless in observing men and 
manners, adept at appreciating fine dis- 
tinctions and devoted to creating the most 
finished and appropriate style. La Roche- 
foucauld pierces deep into self-love as the 
spring of human action: ‘Nous aurions 
souvent honte de nos plus belles actions st le 
monde voyait tous les motifs qut les pro- 
duisient.’ But he himself did not choose 
to see all the motives, and Vauvenargues 
sought to vindicate the nobler side of man 
—‘ La magnanimité ne dott pas compte ala 
prudence de ses motifs.’ In the line of 
aphorists among whom La Rochefoucauld, 
Pascal, Chamfort, Vauvenargues, La Bruy- 
ére and Joubert are representative, the 
exposure of folly and baseness (as by the 
first three) is the more striking achieve- 
ment and gives the sharper relish, but some 
success has attended the more difficult 
task of turning the spotlight on to goodness 
without being trite or heavily sententious. 
‘L’impartialité’, so Joubert believed, ‘nait 
d'une disposition & juger favorablement des 
hommes et des choses.” __ 

Of men, and also of things: for aphorism 
extends not only to human nature in 
solitude and society, not only to the 
moralities and the arts, but to the whole 
setting seen objectively, the impersona 
forces of fate and fortune, the nature of the 
superhuman and divine. Germany, not 
usually successful in the brief yaa a 
England, with more natural aptitude, have 
provided in Goethe and Dr Johnson two 
aphorists of the most compre ents 
scope. The following 1s typical oF 
Goethe’s outlook—‘ It would not be wore 
one’s while to live to the age of sve 1 
all the wisdom of the world were folly ie 
the sight of God.’ As for Johnson, he 
dominates with his massive wit and peas 
from the most diverse pomts. of view, 5 
one of which is dominant— I ie ral 
haps have said this *. he anes alee 
‘for nobody, at times, talks more taxty 
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I do.’ But whatever he did say has his 
characteristic and formidable tone. 

English aphorists, although ‘les grands 
fauteuils anglais conviennent & tne somno-. 
lence presque muette’ (Maurois), stand high 
for varied excellence. Bacon’s maxims 
have for the most part a prudential flavour, 
being more concerned with rules of success 
than questions of conscience. Many 
have memorable authority, such as the 
well-known ‘Reading maketh a full Man; 
Conference a ready Man; and Writing an 
exact Man’. In the more polished 
manner afterwards taught by the French, 
Halifax and Chesterfield are pre-eminent. 
Here are two examples of the first, followed 
by two of the second: 

‘He that leaveth nothing to Chance will do few 
things ill, but he will do very few things.’ 

“Liberty can neither be got, nor kept, but by so 
much Care, that mankind are generally unwilling 
to give the Price for it.’ 

“Modesty is the only sure bait when you angle 
for praise.’ 

“The preposterous notions of a systematical 


man, who does not know the world, tire the 
patience of a man who does.’ 


Halifax and Chesterfield are exponents 
of a ripe worldly wisdom, the latter more 
elegant, the former with greater breadth 
of imagination. English aphorism, while 
continuing to be much occupied with rules 
for success, has always been liable to break 
out in gleams of poetry. And the full 
light burns in Sir Thomas Browne— 
‘There 1s all Africa, and her prodigies, in 
us ’—and some 150 years later in Blake— 
‘Eternity is in love with the productions 
of time’. For America, too, Emerson 
can rise to a high power of poetic expression 
—We think our civilization near its 
meridian, but we are yet only at the cock- 
crowing and the morning star.’ 

Such flights are far from the art of 
conversation, cultivated to its finest point 
in France, which has been the chief 
training-ground for the aphorist. In their 
use of image, they are more akin to the 
countless homely proverbs struck out by 
the mother-wit of unlettered men. These 
proverbs— Too many cooks spoil the 
broth’, ‘A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush’—bring a certain relief after the 
abstract utterance of sage or cynic and, 
though the sentences of the latter may 
become proverbial, they stand a better 
chance if confined to a few words with 
some appeal to the senses. 

In medieval times proverbs flowered 
freely alike from the shrewdness of the 
plain close-to-earth man and from the 
deliberate artifice of his teachers. Every- 
where in Europe schools of rhetoric were 
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strenuous in enjoining their use, and by the 
13th century many were reaching England 
from abroad. Proverbs were profusely 
employed by writers, Chaucer, above all, 
handling them with vivid point and 
humour. The vogue was lasting and 
reached its climax in the age of Elizabeth. 
Shakespeare used proverbs as he willed, 
even to transmuting them with tragic 
irony. 

From the 17th century onwards is a tale 
of decline with occasional revival, as 
notably by Sir Walter Scott. Many old 
sayings continue to be cherished but, so far 
as English literature is concerned, it may 
be said with a grain of truth that love of 
proverb has today finally yielded to fear of 
cliché. 


J. Morley, Aphorisms (1887); A. Maurois, 
La Conversation (1927); L. Pearsall Smith, 4 
Treasury of English Aphorisms (1928); H. G. 
Bohn, Polygot of Foreign Proverbs (1857); 
B. J. Whiting, Chaucer’s Use of Proverbs (Har- 
vard, 1934); M. P. Tilley, Elizabethan Proverb 
Lore with parallels from Shakespeare (1927); 
Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs (1935). 

G.8.o. 


Apolonio, Lisro br, mid-13th-century 
Spanish poem. ‘This charming version of 
the Pericles story was probably imitated 
from the French. It may well be the earliest 
Spanish poem in cuaderna via (q.v.). 
Bibl. Autores Esp., 57; Libro : 
ed. Marden (Baltinrone-Pacis, ee nas 


Apophthegmata Patrum, a collection 
of anecdotes and sayings, mainly relating 
to the Egyptian desert Fathers (c. 300), 
probably originally compiled in Greek 
during the second half of the 5th century. 
It was constantly used in monastic circles 
throughout Christendom, and many differ- 
ent compilations are extant in Latin 
Syriac, Coptic, Armenian and Slavonic 
as well as Greek. 

Greek: Migne, Patr. Gr., 65; Latin: 
Rosweyd, Vitae Patrum, Bks V, VI; Migne, 
Pair. Lat., 73; Syriac: Acta Martyrum, VIL, 


ed. Bedjan (1897); English: E. A. Wallis 
Budge, The Wit and Wisdom of the Christian 


Fathers of Egypt (1934). 
W. Bousset, Apophthegmata (1923). 
J.M. 


Arabian Nights, an Arabic collection of 
tales, well known in Europe in translation 
in Arabic called ‘The Book of the Thous. 
and and One Nights’. Untypical of the 
main trends of Arabic literature, it belongs 
as now extant to a late, decadent 
period. Narrative, when not possessing 
moral or didactic purpose, was somewhat 


despised in Arab critical assessment; until 
the recent revaluation resulting from Jeuro- 
pean influence, the attractiveness of this 
collection had not saved it from neglect. 

From various studies (cited by Chauvin 
and Eliseeff—see bibliography) a tentative 
sketch of the history of the Nights can be 
attempted: 

(1) The frame-tale, of Indian origin, 
was transmitted first to the Persians, then 
to the Arabs. 

(2) In Persian tradition, it appears to 
have been partially assimilated to the 
traditions surrounding the Book of Esther. 
The names Shahrazad and Dinazad (of 
Dinarzad), given in the Nights to the 
heroine and her sister, occur in Arabic 
references to Persian history, in connexion 
with the Jewish consort of a much- 
married king—a woman considered as the 
liberator of her people. (E.g. al-Tabatl, 
ed. de Goeje, 1. 688.) 

(3) References in Arabic works (al- 
Mas‘udi, Muriij al-Dhahab, ed. Barbier de 
Meynard, iv. 89; al-Nadim, Fihrist, ¢° 
Fliigel, 304 seg.) point to a Persian 
collection called Hazar Afsaneh (‘A 'Thous~ 
and Tales’): translated into Arabic already, 
it appears to have had the present frame 
story, and contents similar to those ° 
existing versions; it was already known 1% 
Arabic as the Thousand, or the Thousa? 
and One, Nights. A fragment of a gth- 
century Arabic version is extant. 

(4) The first four tales or tale-grouP*: 
unlike subsequent ones, are found in 4 
recensions in the same position, order an 
form. It seems likely that they belong to 
the earliest form of the Nights, especia 
as they contain elements of lore and metho 
which appear to be of Indian origin. 

(5) D. B. Macdonald argued that The 
Merchant and Genie (Tale I) is of At 
and desert origin and saw in it evidenc® 
of a recension which used the India”, 
Persian frame to gather together a set © 
specifically Arab tales. The evidenct : 
inconclusive and The Merchant and Gen? 
is embedded in a cycle of further-easté 
pattern, containing stories with ‘ 
doubtedly Persian and Indian eleme” 
It seems safer to assume that the Nigh** 
existed for long in an amorphous statt | 
different recensions would add differer 
tales in their attempts to complete th 
1oo1 nights—the number probably at fire 
merely designating a vague large quant! Y, 

he transmission of the opening 4 
Seems to have been stable, the later tale" 
being added according to the taste a 
repertoire of later compilers. 


(6) To the Baghdad period probably 
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belong tales in which free imagination 1s at 
play; well constructed, usually short and 
simple, they have a middle-class setting, 
contain love-intrigues, very little of the 
magical and much interspersed verse. 

(7) Reference in Maqrizi’s Khitat show 
that a version of the Nights was popular in 
12th-century Egypt. Internal evidence 
proves that certain stories now in the 
Nights must have been added later, or 
rehandled: certain passages cannot be 
dated earlier than the late 13th century; 
one belongs to the 15th. 

(8) To the Cairene period probably 
belong the picaresque stories and the 
longer fairy tales, imaginatively conceived, 
clumsily constructed, with much use of 
magic. ‘The language 1s an Egyptian 
semi-colloquial; detailed knowledge of the 
topography of Cairo is revealed. 

(9) At some period were incorporated 
originally independent cycles, e.g. The 
Seven Viziers, Sindbad the Satlor. 


(10) Also added are long epics originally 


separate (e.g. ‘Umar ibn Nu‘man), didactic 
etc. 


tales, collections of anecdotes, 

(x1) One reviser added moral anecdotes 
containing Jewish elements: he was 
probably a Jew converted to Islam. — 5 

(12) At a late period, probably in the 
18th century, the collection was revised in 
the recension of which one form was 
printed at Bulaq in 1835. This form 1s 
now the Vulgate text. 

(13) Alacuh the Vulgate fixed the 
Arabic form, the dynamic metabolism 
of the Nights was transmitted to its 
European forms: successive Versions have 
added to it tales from other sources. 
Translators of Arabic tales have added 
prestige to them by associating them in 


some way with the Nights, e.g. treating 


them as quasi-sequels. 
As ere seen, the tales 1n the Nigte 
are of various types. The fairy tale, th 


tures, the 
tale of strange voyages OF adven s, t 
courtly love tale, the tale of Bourgeois Pee 
(including a cycle with Harun eat eede 
deus ex machina), the animal fable 


predominate in the earlier Burepes. 
translations: in addition there are m 
scholastic dispu- 


and hi ical anecdotes, 
ston picaresque tales an 


tati igious tales, 
nana ae of epic nature. The pee 
vary considerably 1n sensibility, tare .e 
from extreme coarseness Of eas! si 
the delicate, even overseny aD a i 
general tone suggests that, as 1t stands, 


: the leisure of a 
book was intended for Moslem urban 


middle and lower-class ee 
society with little real pone wih a 
ruling classes. The masterly 
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eternal wish-fantasies in narrative sym- 
bolism of universal appeal is, one supposes, 
the real secret of the popularity of the 
Nights in its different forms with readers of 
widely varying types and in different 
cultural climates. 

Scholars discern three MS. traditions, 
one Asiatic, two Egyptian; in one Egyptian. 
category fall the versions of the Vulgate. 

The first translation of any portion of 
the Nights in modern Europe may have 
been a ‘ ghost’ version of Sindbad the Sailor, 
by Petis de la Croix (1701); it is listed in 
Zenker’s Bibliotheca orientalis, 1 (Leipzig, 
1846). Wuth Galland’s French version the 
known history of the Nights in Europe 
begins. 

Translations: (1) Galland (12 vols, Paris, 
1704-17); based on two incomplete MSS 
of the Asiatic recension and on stories 
supplied by a Syrian. ‘Though a scholar, 
Galland deliberately adapted the tales to 
current taste, thus providing the main 
source of the drawing-room pseudo- 
orientalism of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries. His translation was reprinted 
frequently, and translated into the main 
Western European languages. ‘The anony- 
mous English translation (c. 1707 ff.) is 
undistinguished; some half-dozen re- 
visions and adaptations of the English 
version appeared between 1785 and 18rr. 

(2) Chavis and Cazotte, Suzte des mille 
et une nutts (4 vols, Geneva, 1788), add 
further Arabic tales (Eng. tr., Arabian 
Tales, 1792). : 

(3) Jonathan Scott translated tales from 
other MSS of the Nights in Ouseley’s 
Oriental Collections (1'79'77—1800), in his own 
Tales (1800) and in vol. vi of his revision of 
the English version of Galland (1811). 

(4) Caussin de Perceval added two 
volumes of supplementary tales to his 
edition of Galland (9 vols, 1806). 

(5) Gauttier (7 vols, 1822-23) added 
others. 

(6) The first translation from the 
Vulgate is Hammer-Purgstall’s French 
version, extant in a German translation of 
it (1823-24), in turn translated into English 
by George Lamb (3 vols, 1826). 

(7) Habicht’s German (15 vols, 1825) 
contains tales from various sources. 

With the printing of Vulgate texts 
(Calcutta—incomplete—1814; = Habicht, 
1825-43—mixed text; Bulag, 1835; Cal- 
cutta, 1839-42; Cairo, 1890), Galland’s 
translation lost its central position. 

(8) Weil (4 vols, Stuttgart, 1837-41; 
grd ed., expanded, 1866-67) used the 
Vulgate and other sources, 

Partial translations from a Vulgate 
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printed text are (9) the Danish of Ras- 
mussen (4 vols, 1824) and (10) the English 
of Torrens (1 vol. only, 1838). Torrens 
combined scholarship and accuracy with 
literary qualities; unfortunately, the appear- 
ance of the first part of Lane’s translation 
in 1839 made him abandon his project. 

(11) Lane (3 vols, 1839-41), with notes 
on everyday life in the Arab world, is 
typically mid-1gth-century, combining 
romantic exoticism with detailed realism, 
and attempting completeness within the 
limits of established taste. 

(12) John Payne (13 vols, 1882-89): the 
best, but least known of the fuller English 
versions. 

(13) Richard Burton (16 vols, Benares, 
1885-88): the fullest; though very good, 
it has been over-praised. Much of it is 
plagiarized from Payne; it is vitiated by 
eccentricities and inaccuracies. 

(14) Henning’s German (24 vols, 1895- 
97): expurgated, omitting much of the 
verse. 

(15) Mardrus’ French (16 vols, 1899- 
1906; Eng. tr., E. Powys Mathers, 1923) 
incorporates much from other sources; 
Mardrus’ method is too free to be con- 
sidered seriously, and his ‘ pseudo-oriental’ 
lushness is overcharged. 

(16) Littmann’s German (6 vols, 1921- 
28): probably the best translation of all. 

(17) Oestrup’s rather free Danish ver- 
sion (1927-28) is intended as a popular 
one. 

(18) Sallier’s Russian began to appear in 
1929; by 1936 8 vols had been issued. 

The literary and imaginative impact of 
the Nights was felt in Europe immediately 
the first volumes of Galland appeared. 
Some attempt to classify the ways in which 
it has worked may be made under the 
following heads: 

(1) Direct imitation: pseudo-oriental 
tales and collections of tales: e.g. Gueul- 
lette, Contes chinoits (1725) and Contes 
tatariens, ou les mille et un quarts @heures 
(1759), Beckford, Vathek (1786), Cazotte, 
Maugraby le magicien (1792), Marryat, The 
Pacha of Many Tales (1835). 

(2) Imitation of the form and motifs in 
non-oriental tales and tale-cycles: e.g. 
Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights (1882) 
and More New Arabian Nights (1885); 
Prince Florizel is based both on the Harun 
of the Nights and on Edward VII; note 
also such details as the problem of how to 
dispose of an unwanted dead body, no 
doubt suggested by The Little Hunchback. 
Anstey’s Brass Botile (1900) uses a Nights 
motif in a modern English setting, for 
farcical effect. 


(3) Role as precedent and incentive for 
further collecting of genuine tales: e.g. R. 
Basset, Mille et un contes, récits, et légendes 
arabes (1924), H. I. Katibah, Other 
Arabian Nights (1928). 

(4) Oblique uses of the oriental tale: the 
Nights, their background or manner have 
been used for didactic purposes (€.S- 
Addison’s Vision of Mirza) or philosophic 
ones (Zadig, Rasselas). Meredith’s Shav- 
ing of Shagpat puts the form to allegorical 
use. One oblique use is satire: e.g. the 
political satires in vol. xi of Dickens’s 
Household Words (1855) and_ those of 
Sambourne and Beckett (Modern Arabian 
Nights, 1877-78). More distantly there 1S 
the reversal of Western interest in orienta 
‘manners’, in Montesquieu’s Lettres per- 
sanes. The oriental tale itself is satirize 
and parodied: Caylus, Contes orientat, 
Hamilton, Fleur d’épine, Horace Walpole, 
Hieroglyphic Tales, Poe, The Thousand and 
Second Tale of Scheherazade. 

(5) Some of the tales have been fre~ 
handled for fresh imaginative purposes: 
e.g. George Croly, ‘Aladdin. Irregular 
Lines on a Picture by Stewardson’, 1? 
Angel of the World (1820); Ochlen- 
schlager: Aladdin (1805), a romantic 
drama (Eng. tr. Sir T. Martin, 1857)} 
J. R. Lowell, Aladdin (1st version, Put 
nam’s Monthly Magazine, 1853); see a!s° 
De Quincey’s metaphysical study of 4 
passage in Aladdin. G. P. R. Jame? 
‘fairy drama’ Camaralzaman (1848) 
inspired by Goethe’s Faust; there is a short 
poem ‘Camaralzaman’ by Rose Terry 
Cooke (Old and New, Boston, Mass” 
1871). Meredith wrote a poem 0° 
Schemselnihar (1862). d 

(6) Certain episodes have been us 
imaginatively in other works: e.g., ChtS” 
tina Rossetti’s Dead City (1847), Meredith > 
Sleeping City (1851) and James Thomso? i 
Doom of a City (1857) are inspired by th* 
petrified city of Zubaidah. 

(7) Works inspired by enthusiasm fot 
the Nights: e.g. a sonnet by Thoma 
Russell (1792), Tennyson’s ‘Recollectio”” 
of the Arabian Nights’ (1830). d 

(8) Adaptations for children: in EnglaP 
the Nights was one of the first book 
specially adapted: e.g. versions bY ”’ 
Cooper (c. 1790) and C. Piguenit (1792): h 

(9) Pantomime: a_ specifically Brits | 
phenomenon. Musical plays based ne 
the Nights first appear at the end of 
18th century (Aladdin, Covent Garde 
1788). 

(10) Literature of the ‘pseudo-Orle 
a highly coloured version of the". 
orient; e.g Goethe, West-Ostlicher piva! 
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Platen, Die Abbassiden (1830-34); Hugo, 
Orientales; Flecker, Hassan. W. F. 
Kirby’s Ed-Dimiryaht (1867), is an epic 
with a pneumatology derived largely from 
Lane. 

(11) The ‘lushness’ of the European 
Nights tradition has influenced such 
writings as Hoffmann’s Tales; it has been 
suggested that Keats’s descriptive passages 
show a debt to the Nights. 

(12) The European reader’s notion of 
the East has been coloured by the Nights 
in a manner difficult to gauge: see e.g. 
Thackeray’s Journey from Cornhill to 
Grand-Cairo (1846). 

(13) Influence on criticism and scholar- 
ship: the Nights helped to direct attention, 
in the second half of the 18th century, to 
literary criteria wider than those of 
Augustanism, and contributed to the 
growth of interest in oriental studies, in 
folklore and in popular narrative. 

(14) Youthful or maturer interest in the 
Nights is revealed by such diverse figures 
as Crabbe, Wordsworth, Dickens, Disraelt, 
George Eliot, Shaw and Proust, although 
the precise way in which their develop- 
ment may have been affected is difficult to 
assess. A general tendency such as the 
perfecting of structure in fiction in the 
18th and 19th centuries may owe some- 
thing to close familiarity with these tales, 
often admirably constructed. 


full biblio. and analysis is constituted 
he wale of V. Chauvin’s Bibliographie des 
ouvrages arabes (1892-1922); for later works 
and further folklore analysis, N. Elisséeff, 
Thémes et motifs des Mille et une nuits (Beirut, 
I ‘ 
PAO bot, ‘A Ninth-Century Fragment of 
the Thousand Nights’, in Jour. Near Eastern 
Studies (1949); R. Hole, Remarks on the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments (1797); O; 
Rescher, ‘Studien tiber den Inhalt von root 
Nacht’, in Der Islam, 9 (1919); A. Abel, Les 
enseignements des Mille et une nutts (1939); J. 
Payne, The Book of the rooo Nights and a 
Night (1884; comm.); A. Miiller, . Zu den 
Marchen der tausend und éinen Nacht’, in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, 13 (1888; 1n reply to 
M. J. de Goeje, De Gids, 1880); H. Zoten- 
berg, ‘Notice sur quelques manuscrits des 
Mille et une nuits et la traduction de Galland’, 
in Notices et extraits, 28 (1888); D. B. Mac- 
donald. ‘Earlier History of the Arabian 
Nights’, in Jour. Roy. As. Soc. (rom) 
Horovitz, ‘The One of Cath Arabian 
ights”’,’ in Islamic Culture (1927). 
ee a Lane Poole], “The cla 
Nights’, in Edin. Rev., 164 (1886); ee . 
Macdonald, ‘On Translating the es af 
Nights’, The Nation, N.Y. r96@) et a! 
Bibliographical and Literary Stu oe 1€ 
First Appearance of the Pa ae ights in 
Europe’, Library Quarterly (Chicago), 1 
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(1932); J. Hoops, ‘Uber den orientalischen 
Roman in England’, Deutsche Rundschau, 
128 (1906); M. P. Conant. The Oriental Tale 


in England in the Eighteenth Century (1908). 
M.A.M. 


Arabic Literature. Extant works date, 
if genuine, from the early 6th century. 
‘The literature has continued since in both 
what is still the Arab world and, in 
medieval times, Persia, Spain and Sicily. 
Throughout, it preserves noticeably certain 
features of the pre-Islamic period, the 
Jahiliyyah. Much, e.g. panegyrics, may 
be unattractive to the modern European. 
A largely ‘non-individualized’ character is 
preserved. But Arabic writings boast 
vividness, choiceness in description, rich- 
ness of vocabulary, subtlety of ‘conceit’, 
a blending of vigour and elegance. Little- 
used words, intricate imagery, sometimes 
make them ‘difficult’ and compact, repeti- 
tions can make them flatulent, and writers 
have often devoted more attention to form 
than to content. 

Arabic prosody is based on the line 
divided into hemistichs; some 16 varieties 
of complex quantitative rhythm are used. 
Normally all lines of one poem have the 
same rhythm and rhyme; few poems reach 
any great length. Narrative poetry has 
rarely reached full literary status. Lines 
are usually end-stopped and often de- 
tachable from their context. 

‘The earliest known literature of Arabia 
is heroic poetry. The development of 
themes is emotive rather than logical. 
Short poems on single subjects existed, but 
the staple ode-form, the gasidah, had a 
traditional order of themes: halting of poet 
and companions at the deserted: camping- 
ground of the loved one’s family ; evocation 
of his love; descriptions of the moving 
away of the tribe, of the poet’s steed, of 
desert landscape and fauna, razzias, 
journeys, or hunting; finally, straight- 
forward panegyric, satire, exhortation etc. 
The poet was tribal artist, chronicler, 
advocate, publicist, philosopher and 
prophet. ‘There is perceptible variety in 
the outlook of the poets, best seen in the 
group of poems called the Mu‘allagat. 
Contemporary critical remarks on tech- 
nique show a detailed, self-conscious 
artistry. 

The rise of Islam (622) shook the social 
structure and ethos on which poetry and the 
poet’s personal status had been based. 
But among Mohammed’s disciples was 
Hassan ibn Thabit, a minor poet who 
celebrated the Prophet and Islam in the 
manner of a pre-Islamic poet celebrating 
lord and tribe, while the continuance of the 
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Yahiliyyah manner into Islamic times 
suggests that the claims of Islam and the 
factions within it roused something of the 
same responses as the earlier tribal disputes. 
Nevertheless the conditions peculiar to the 
Islamic period do appear. Mecca and 
Medina, under the Umayyads, became 
provincial towns to which potential claim- 
ants to the succession were relegated to 
luxurious impotence. In this milieu was 
composed the erotic poetry of “Umar 
ibn abi Rabi‘ah. The desert, now a 
backwater shorn of dynamic. vigour, 
produced a sentimental literature of 
passionate, pure love. The special devo- 
tion of individual poets to specific themes 
becomes noticeable. The rivalries be- 
tween politico-religious factions are paral- 
leled by fierce poetical rivalries; the 
greatest poets of the Umayyad period are 
three masters of invective: two bitter rivals, 
the haughty al-Farazdaq and the coarse 
Jarir, and their older contemporary al- 
Akhtal. 

The early prose attributed to the 
¥Fahiliyyah consists of hortatory or gnomic 
speeches, sometimes by Christian 
preachers; in rhythmic rhymed prose 
(‘saj‘’), they are already characterized by 
the pithy self-assurance of Arabic at its 
best. 

In the Koran (612-34) exhortation, 
precept and narrative are combined, in a 
progress which is ‘lyrical’ rather than 
strictly expository. Unsurpassed in maj- 
esty and aural beauty, the book is the centre 
of Arabic literary and educational tradition: 
the study of the Koran and of its language 
created the study of earlier Arabic literature 
as an ancillary, and it has fixed the written 
language in an unchanged form paying 
little regard to divergences of spoken forms, 

The golden age of Arab culture (roughly, 
the 8th to 11th centuries) saw the assimila- 
tion of Hellenistic and Persian culture, with 
the Persian element in Moslem society 
well-nigh dominant as an aesthetic and 
literary influence. The Abbasid age is a 
great age of humanism, of artistic achieve- 
ment, of analysis and enquiry. 

Court poets broke away from the 
gasidah-form. Typical of the new phase 
is the Persian Bashshar ibn Burd, who 
takes pride in the native Mazdaism of his 
people. A professional panegyrist, he has 
no claim to the aristocratic status of which 
earlier, Arab-born poets boasted. His 
verses spring from an eager, vivid, sensu- 
ality. Anacreontics and homosexual erotic 
verse were much developed by Abu 
Nuwas. Inferior to him, though more 
refined in sensibility is Ibn al-Mu'tazz. 


o] 


In contrast to these poets are the moralizing 
Ibn al-Rumi and the religious Abu-al- 
‘Atahiyah; Abu Tammam, the anthologist, 
is himself a poet of traditional outlook. 
Syria produced outstanding figures: al- 
Buhturi (821-97), finest in descriptive 
verse, al- Mutanabbi (915-65), whom Arabs 
consider their greatest poet, and Abu-al- 
‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri (974-1057), the philo- 
sophical poet. With the ‘conceits’ of 
alTughra’i (f1119) the main line of 
Abbasid poetry ends. 

In Spain the Arabs developed a school of 
lyric poetry, delicate and sensuously per- 
ceptive. ‘This continued to flourish when 
eastern poetry had stultified; it was 1 
Spain that the strophic form calle 
muwashshah was introduced. ‘The pos- 
sible influence of Andalusian love-lyrics 0? 
Provencal poetry, hence on the Europea? 
courtly tradition in general, remains 4? 
open question. 

The utterances attributed to Mohammed 
and his followers form the starting-point © 
the classical prose tradition. ‘The Ab- 
basid age is a great age of prose, which 
was found particularly in the form of the 
discursive epistle (risalah). Not only belles- 
lettres, but scholarly and specialized writ 
ings reached their zenith. ‘The historians 
in particular ought not to be neglected 1» 
assessing the full value of the tradition. 

The earliest prose is simple and direct; 
as it develops, it gains subtlety of analys’® 
and effect, but grows ornate, affected an 
imitative. Already in the mid-8th century 
the clear, elegant, but not entirely concise 
expository prose of ‘Abd al-Hamid al- 
Katib had introduced something of Pers!4? 
methods; Ibn al Muqaffa‘ translated from 
Persian Kalila va Dimna (the Fable of Bid- 
pai, q.v.). The great humanist al-Jahi? 
(te. 865) combines acuteness of observatio? 
with exactness of expression, humou! 
charm and great originality. Al-Ham@" 
dhani (957-1007) and al-Hariri (10537 
1122) develop the magamah, a carefully 
wrought narrative essay, telling a pic4” 
esque story in an ornate courtly mannet- 

As a group the philosophers are ?°- 
outstanding for the quality of their prose» 
their achievement was to mould the 
language to the new needs of logic an" 
metaphysics. The great thinker, Qazalt, 
combined Aristotelian logic with ort? 
doxy and a strong mysticism. The 
(mystical) movement produced a line of Ant 
prose writers and poets, which continue 
into the period of decadence. f 

From the 13th century the loss 2 
impetus becomes a distinct decay. How: 
ever, the post-classical period saw th 
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development of narrative: the full version 
of the Arabian Nights dates from Mamluk 
Cairo. ‘The ‘darkness’ of these centuries 
should not be exaggerated: the stream of 
culture and literature was kept going, 
particularly in Egypt whose predominance 
in the Arab hegemony dates from the fall 
of Baghdad (1258). As late as the early 
19th century, the Egyptian chronicler, al- 


Jabarti, continued in the traditional 
manner. 
Furthermore, to the 14th century 


belongs Ibn Khaldun, historian and 
philosopher of history; he worked out a 
methodology and ontology of history, 
moving towards a clear expository manner 
of a ‘modern’ type. The rgth-century 
revival in some ways picked up where Ibn 
Khaldun left off. 

Out of the renaissance of the 19th and 
20th centuries has evolved a new literature, 
markedly didactic, showing a search for 
balance between traditional and European 
values. The poets are occupied with 
renovation in form and diction. Their 
thought-content is, with the possible 
exception of Hafiz Ibrahim, none too 
interesting. 

The religious and nationalist revivals 
aided the revival of prose. Afghani 
(f1897) and Muhammad ‘Abduh (1905) 
brought new strength to Moslem writings; 
the Egyptian political leaders Mustafa 
Kamil and Sa‘d Zaghlul (+1927) revived 
oratory in an intensely vigorous form. ‘The 
Syrians and Lebanese were pioneers in 
scholarship, translation and education; 
their publicists played an important literary 
role. The Lebanese dispersal has pro- 
duced, in the United States and South 
America, a flourishing if somewhat 
precious literature. 

It is in Egypt that European forms have 
been most successfully assimilated. ‘Taha 
Husain is the leading prose-writer of the 
Arab world, though 'Tewfik el-Hakim has 
a greater imaginative vigour. The best 
imaginative work being produced is per- 
haps in the shorter works of fiction of some 

ounger Egyptian writers. 
‘ The yee of mid-19th-century 
French values has been both inspiration 
and blight. Recently there has been some 
loss of spontaneity; various non-literary 
criteria threaten to stifle imaginative 


thought. . . +p 

C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der aratischen 
Litteratur (2 vols, 2nd ed., Leyden, 1943 749 ; 
3 suppl. vols, 1937-42); Encyclopaedia of Ls ath 
ed. 'T. Houtsma, etc. (4 vols and SUPP.» 
1913-38); V. Chauvin, Bibliographie . 
ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes publiés 


dans l'Europe chrétienne de 1810 a 1885 (12 
vols, 1892-1922); Hajji Khalifa, Lexicon biblio- 
graphicum, Lat. trans. G. Fligel (7 vols, 
1835-58); Ibn Khallikan, Bibliographical 
dictionary, Eng. tr. Baron M. de Slane (4 vols, 
Paris, 1842—71).—R. A. Nicholson, A Literary 
History of the Arabs (3rd ed., 1923); C. Huart, 
Littérature arabe (4th ed., 1923); H. A. R. 
Gibb, Arabic Literature (1926); O. Rescher, 
Abriss der  arabischen Litteraturgeschichte 
(1: Constantinople, 1925; II: Stuttgart, 1933; 
unfinished); J.-M. Abd-el-Jalil, Bréve histotre 
de la littérature arabe (4th ed., 1947); The 
Legacy of Islam, ed. Th. Arnold and A, 
Guillaume (1931); Carra de Vaux, Les 
penseurs de V Islam (5 vols, 1921-26); De Lacy 
O'Leary, Arabic Thought and its Place in 
History (1939); A. J. Arberry, Sufism (1951); 
W. Wright, Grammar of the Arabic Language 
(3rd ed. 1896-98; for prosody, vol. 2). 
TRANSLATIONS: Abu Faraj al-Isfahani, 
Liber cantilenarum, Lat. tr. J. G. L. Kosegarten 
(Greifswald, 1840); Abu Tammam, Hamasa, 
Ger. tr. F. Riickert (2 vols, 1846); J. D. 
Carlyle, Specimens of Arabian Poetry (1796), 
Poems (1805); W. A. Clouston, Arabian Poetry 
for English Readers (1881); C. J. Lyall, 
Translations of Ancient Arabian Poetry, 
chiefly Pre-Islamic (1930), The Mufaddaliyat: 
An Anthology of Ancient Arabian Odes (3 vols, 
1918-24); R. A. Nicholson, Translations of 
Eastern Poetry and Prose (1922); H. Howarth 
and Ibrahim Shukrallah, Lmages from the Arab 
World (1944); G. W. Freytag, Arabum 
Proverbia (with Lat. tr.; 3 vols, 1838-43); 
H. Morland, Arabic-Andalusian Casidas trans- 
lated (1949); J. Sauvaget, Historiens arabes, 
pages choisies (1946); M. Smith, Readings from 
the Mystics of Islam (1950); E. Dermenghem, 
Les plus beaux textes arabes (1951). M.A.M. 


Armenian Literature. Hittite cunei- 
form inscriptions have shown that the 
beginnings of Armenian language and 
literature go back at least to 2000 B.c., 
at which time the people were called — 
Khurrians. The Khurrian myth of the 
dragon-monster Khedammu, recorded in 
cuneiforms, finds a parallel in the work of 
Eznik (5th century a.p.) written in the 
Armenian alphabet, and in fuller detail, in 
the national epics of Sasunc’i Davith (q.v.). 
The alphabet was finally shaped by Mesrop 
Mashtots in A.D. 404-06 and soon after- 
wards the Bible and most of the church 
Fathers were translated. In the course of 
the sth century there were ten outstanding 
authors who standardized the classical 
language. Agathangeghos, Buzand, Zenob 
Glak, Movses Khorenac‘i, Eghishé, P‘ar- 
peci wrote histories of permanent value, 
St Grigor and Mandakuni (theology and 
ethics) Koriun, (a biography of Mashtots) 
and Eznik (philosophy). 

From the 7th century to the middle of 
the igth century, when the modern 
language finally prevailed as a medium of 
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writing, there was an increasing flow of 
literature though, with the loss of the 
monarchy in the 11th century, the standard 
tended to decline. 

Kh. Abovian (1810-48) was the first 
to write a patriotic prose poem in the 
modern language. ‘Rafh’, i.e. I. Melik- 
Iakobian, laid the foundations of the 
historical novel. 

M. Peshiktashlian (1810-81), K. Patkan- 
ian (1817-82), I. Tumanian (1869-1923), 
A. Aharonian (1868-1947), Varuzhan 
(1870-1909), Medzarents (1876-1908), G. 
Zohrab (1860-1915), L. Shant (1869-1951) 
were all authors associated through their 
writings with the political upheavals of the 
time. 

In the republic of Armenia since its 
proclamation in 1918, D. Demirjian, 5. 
Zorian, S. Kaputikian, N. Zarian, Aghavni 
and others have distinguished themselves 
as writers, although the emphasis has often 
shifted in harmony with the political 
climate. 


F. G. Zarphanelian, Haikakan hin Dprut‘ian 
Patmutiun (2 vols, 3rd ed., Venice, 1897); 
M. Abeghian, Hin Grakanutian Patmutiun (2 
vols, Erevan, 1945-49); F. Neve, L’ Armeénie 
Chrétienne et sa Littérature (Louvain, 1886); 
K. N. Finck, Geschichte der Armenischen 
Literatur (Leipzig, 1907). A.Sa. 


Arsis perhaps originally meant the lifting 
of the foot in beating time (Greek apots, 
from atpewy to lift), thus denoting the 
weaker element of a metrical foot or unit, 
but was later taken for the raising of the 
voice on the strong syllable of a metrical 
foot or rhythmical group, and hence for its 
accented or stressed element (this being 
the use now generally accepted); a similar 
development has taken place with thesis, 
the meanings of the two terms being 
inverted. (il ie 


Arte de Furtar, Portuguese prose work 
(1652). An ingenious and highly original 
satire in which every form of dishonesty, 
corruption and administrative irregularity 
current in contemporary Portuguese society 
is laid bare. ‘The treatise, spuriously 
published under the name of Anténio 
Vieira, is the work of a penetrating and 
well-informed moralist. With a technique 
that has many affinities with the Spanish 
picaresque novel he reveals the rapacious- 
ness that permeates the whole of society, 
A stylistic analysis of the work has led to 
the belief that it was written by Manuel de 
Melo. 


Arte de furtar, espelho de enganos .. . com- 
posto pelo Padre Anténio Vieira (Amsterdam, 
1652), ed. J. Brasil (1937). 


S. Leite, A auctoria da ‘Arte de Furtar’ 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1917); J. Ferreira, Manuel de 
Melo escreveu a‘ Arte de Furtar’ (1945). 
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Arte Mayor, Spanish metre, mainly used 
in the 15th and early 16th centuries. It 
consists of lines of 9 to 14 syllables (but 
generally 12) with a caesura in the middle 
of each line. Each hemistich has, as 4 
rule, two strong accents and an internal 
dactyl: 

Al muy prépdtente don Juan é] stgundo. 
The rhyme scheme was generally either 
abbaacca or abbaacac. E.M.W 


Arthurian Legend is the name given to 
the literary tradition whose protagonists 
are king Arthur and his knights. ‘I’here 16 
evidence of the existence of a British 
warrior called Arthur who in the last years 
of the sth century won several battles 
against the Saxons, but the king bearing 
his name belongs to legend, not to history: 
It is possible that before king Arthur § 
first appearance in literature there were 
oral accounts of his legendary deeds, 
though it is difficult to determine either the 
content of such accounts or the degree ° 
their popularity. The first importa” 
literary work dealing with king Arthur 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regu 
Britanniae (1137) in which Arthur appears 
as a successful ruler of Britain 4”. 
conqueror of many other lands; i 
triumphs are brought to a sudden en y 
the treachery of his nephew Mordre 
(the roth-century Annales Cambriae had = 
entry for the year 539 to the effect t a, 
Arthur and Medraut fell in the battle ° 
Camlann). Mordred starts 2 rebellio” 
during the king’s absence, and after i 
defeat at Winchester retreats to Cornw@ 
and awaits Arthur on the Camel (Cambula): 
Here he is slain, and Arthur is woun ed t0 
the death and borne thence for the healin® 
of his wounds to the island of Avalon’ 
This occurred, according to Geoflrey: , 
542. But neither this story nor the Jon 
narrative of Arthur’s wars against 
enemies of his kingdom left any deep ma 
in 12th-century literature. In 1155. ,, 
French metrical adaptation of Geofirey ” 
Historia—Le Roman de Brut—was Pro 
duced by Wace, a Norman poet, Weg 
expanded and developed it, adding aM 4 
other things the mention of Arthur’s Rows 
Table ‘of which Bretons tell numer in 
tales’. The other 12th-century Ar tht of 
poets borrowed from these pse” 
historical works little more than the set 
of some of the characters such as Arth ni 
Guinevere, Gawain and Kay, an pt 
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ceeded to weave around them a complex 
web of episodes which bore no relation to 
Arthur’s military exploits or indeed to any 
part of his legendary biography. ‘The 
greatest French Arthurian writer was 
Chrétien de Troyes, author of five verse 
romances written between 1165 and 14181: 
Erec et Enide, Cligés, Li conte de la charete 
(Lancelot), Yvain and Li conte del graal 
(Perceval). Of these only the last three 
place Arthur’s court in the centre of the 
narrative pattern; and all are concerned 
not with Arthur himself, but with the 
romantic adventures of his knights. A 
code of behaviour inspired by the courtly 
poetry of the period is imposed upon the 
protagonists, whose one ambition 1s to 
provide illustrations of the way in which a 
knight should act in the service of love. In 
Chrétien’s last poem, the Conte del graal, 
the Grail motif is introduced for the first 
time, but there is no clear indication of its 
exact meaning either in this work or in its 
various ‘continuations’. Hence the variety 
of the interpretations to which the Grail 
theme gave rise in subsequent works and 
the controversy—still unsolved—as to its 
origins. Arthurian themes appear in 
other early romances such as Lz Beaus 
Desconeiis by Renaut de Beaujeu (late rath 
century), the lay of Lanval by Marie de 
France (before 1189) and two poems by 
Robert de Borron written at the end of the 
r2th or at the beginning of the 13th 
century: Le Roman de l’Estoire dou Graal 
(or Foseph da’ Arimathie) and Merlin. Of 
this last only a short fragment survives. 
It is an account of the birth of Merlin the 
soothsayer whom Geoffrey had already 
associated with the destinies of Arthur's 
kingdom in the seventh book of his 
Historia. The Roman de l’Estoire dou 
Graal contains the history of the Grail, 
now described as the holy vessel brought 
by Joseph of Arimathea from Jerusalem 
to England. It was probably Robert de 
Borron’s work (which may well have con- 
sisted of three poems—the Joseph, the 
Merlin and the Perceval) that inspired 
13th-century writers to present Arthurian 
storjes not as isolated compositions, but as 
parts of a large cycle. Between 1220 and 
1230 such a cycle came into being in the 
form of a vast prose work containing 
main branches: the Estotre del bes ; 
the Estoire de Merlin, the Lanes © 
Queste del Saint Graal and the Mort Arti. 
The work was built around the three pan 
themes which had previously been treate ¢ 
separately: the Grail story, wes Peon 1 

Lancelot and Guinevere, and the c "lo ri 
of Arthur’s reign. Merlin and the Mor 
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Artu belonged to the chronicle tradition; 
the Lancelot, by far the most voluminous 
of the five branches, developed the 
narrative of courtly adventures far beyond 
anything Chrétien de Troyes could have 
anticipated; and the Grail became, in the 
hands of 13th-century prose-writers, the 
symbol of divine grace, the quest of which 
only Galahad, the pure knight, could 
achieve. Another work of this type 
appeared a few years later: this was the 
prose romance of ‘Tristan, a lengthy cyclic 
elaboration of a story which hitherto had 
only been known through r2th-century 
French poems (see ADAPTATION). It 
would be no exaggeration to say that 
although in England some Arthurian 
poems were written before the influence of 
the French prose works began to be felt 
(Str Gawain and the Green Knight, Laja- 
mon’s Brut, Ywatn and Gawain), all the 
subsequent development of English Ar- 
thurian fiction was determined by that 
influence. The two ‘Death of Arthur’ 
poems—the alliterative Morte Arthure and 
the stanzaic Le Morte Arthur—were 
modelled on the last branch of the French 
cycle, and Sir Thomas Malory’s prose tales 
published by Caxton in 1485 under the 
title of Le Morte Darthur were essentially a 
combination of that cycle with the prose 
Tristan. ‘Through Malory these two 
works affected the whole trend of English 
Arthurian literature down to the present 
day, for it was in Malory that Spenser, 
‘Tennyson, William Morris and Swinburne 
found their inspiration and their material. 
But the adoption of French Arthurian 
fiction by English writers saved it from 
oblivion in modern times. In France its 
popularity waned with the renaissance, and 
even before the close of the medieval 
period it ceased to be a source of inspira- 
tion for creative artists. It is still a 
matter of controversy whether’ the 
Arthurian themes which appear in the 
Welsh Mabdinogion (q.v.) were borrowed 
from the French or produced indepen- 
dently. The romances of Geraint, son of 
Erbin, of Kulhwch and Olwens, of Peredur 
and the ‘Dream of Rhonabwy’ are the 
most important examples of this develop- 
ment. Germany, Italy and Spain pro- 
duced several interesting imitations of 
French Arthurian works, but the only 
lasting contribution to Arthurian fiction 
outside France and England was Wolfram 
von Eschenbach’s Parzival which was to 
play a vital part in the Wagnerian revival 
of medieval poetry. 


The only complete ed. of the French prose 
cycle is H. O. Sommer’s Vulgate Versions of 
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the Arthurian Romances (7 vols, 1909-13); the 
Queste del Saint Graal was pub. separately by 
A. Pauphilet (1923), the Mort Artu by J. 
Frappier (1936) and a ‘continuation’ of the 
Merlin by G. Paris and J. Ulrich (1886).— 
See also Siy Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. 
Gordon and Tolkien (1925), Morte Arthure, 
ed. Bjdkman (1915), and Mabinogion, tr. G. 
Jones and T. Jones (1948). Main general 
works: F. Lot, Etude sur le Lancelot en prose 
(1918); W. Golther, Parzival und der Graal 
(1925); E. K. Chambers, Arthur of Britain 
(1927); J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian 
Romance from the beginnings down to the year 
1300 (2 vols, 1929); E. Faral, La Légende 
arthurienne (1929); C. Gardner, The 
Arthurian Legend in Italian Literature (1930); 
R. S. Loomis, The Arthurian Tradition and 
Chrétien de Troyes (1948); J. Marx, La 
Légende arthurienne et le Graal (1951). 


Asclepiad, a metrical line consisting of a 
spondee, trochee or pyrrhic, two or three 
choriambi, and an iambus; used also in 
combination with shorter lines in a four- 
ined stanza; derived from the Greek poet 
Asclepiades. C.TO; 


Assonance, ‘the corresponding or rhym- 
ing of one word with another in the 
accented vowel and those which follow it, 
but not in the consonants’ (O.E.D.). So 
assonance exists between ‘time’ and ‘nine’, 
between ‘cables’ and ‘taken’. It is more 
frequent in the Latin languages than in the 
Teutonic. In English it is rare; in France 
it was used in the Chanson de Roland and 
other early epics (up to ¢. 1350); it is 
found in modern Italian folk poetry, and 
German poets (e.g. Heine) have occasion- 
ally mixed it with pure rhyme; it is a 
convention in Irish poetry. In Spain 
assonance occurs in the Mozarabic lyrics 
of the 11th century, in the Poema de mto 
Cid (c. 1140), in the traditional ballads, in 
the later ‘artistic’ ballads of Lope de Vega 
and Géngora, in the 17th-century theatre, 
in 17th-century neo-classical tragedies, in 
romantic ballads and lyrics, in the works 
of most modern poets and in the folk 
coplas or cantares. In early Spanish heroic 
poetry, assonance of a single stressed 
syllable can correspond with another 
followed by an unstressed e: e.g. Mas, tales; 
son, nombres, etc. ‘This is because Latin 
forms like voluntade, servire alternated 
with voluntad and serviy in 11th-century 
Spanish. Heroic conventions preserved 
these archaic forms and added by an un- 
etymological analogy an unstressed e to 
other words (mds, mase; son, sone) in which 
it had no place. Assonance is usually 
associated with the 8-syllable ballad line, 
but it has also been used with the hendeca- 
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syllable (romance heroico) and in free verse. 
In the ballads (romances) the assonance 1S 
generally continuous and occurs at the end 
of the even lines; in the medieval epics 1t 
occurred in Jaisses of an irregular number 
of lines. Spanish prose is intolerant of 
assonance as it is of rhyme; prose asson~ 
ances are regarded as a defect of style. 
Attempts to reproduce Spanish assonance 
in English verse translations have nearly 
always been unconvincing failures. 

The word assonance is sometimes 
wrongly used to describe the consonantal 
correspondences used by Wilfrid Owen 12 
Strange Meeting and by W. H. Auden: 
escaped, scooped; groined, groaned. 

R. Menéndez Pidal, ‘La forma épica ©? 
Espafia y Francia’, in Rev. de Filol. Espafiola, 
20 (1933). E.M.W. 


Assyro-Babylonian Literature. The 
Assyrians and Babylonians were kindred 
branches of a Semitic race whose languas® 
is known as Akkadian, from Akkad, th® 
name given to the portion of the Mesop? 
tamian plain which they inhabited. The 
Akkadians were profoundly influenced bY 
the ancient civilization of the Sumerians: 
their immediate neighbours to the south, 
and although Akkadian replaced Sumeria? 
as a spoken language about 2200 B.C., the 
tradition of Sumerian literature (q.V-) was 
so strong that Akkadian literature ema?” 
cipated itself only by slow degree? 
Royal building inscriptions and dedication§ 
were written in Akkadian in the cuneifor™ 
script borrowed from the Sumerians 
Sargon of Akkad, c. 2250 B.c., but the for™ 
of these inscriptions as developed by the 
Sumerians was retained in its essentials 
down to the very end of the independe® d 
existence of Babylon and was even cop!© 
by the Persian and Seleucid kings. Lawt 
were first promulgated in Akkadian abou 
2000 B.c., though again the Sume?! 
forms were used; the most famous mont” 
ment of this kind is the diorite St. 
inscribed with the laws of Hammurab): 
Sumerian also continued to be the litut d 
gical language though the hymns © aft 
prayers were given interlinear Akkadia® 
versions. Only in the field of admin!® 
tration were the early Akkadian-spe 
rulers free from the Sumerian influe 
as shown by the thousands of adminis 
tive letters from the archives of the 
dynasty of Babylon and other contemP 
ary kingdoms. re om 
It was probably during or shortly befo ofa 
the first Babylonian dynasty that the maj d. 
poetical works of Babylonia were compost 4, 
Almost all the myths and legends whi 
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form the subjects of these poems had 
already been embodied in Sumerian poems; 
but the Akkadian works, by virtue of the 
vigour of their style and the fact that 
several short Sumerian tales were often 
combined into longer works, were to some 
extent new creations. They are known 
mainly from copies made for the library of 
Assurbanipal of Assyria 1000 years later. 
Of these poetical works the following are 
worthy of separate mention: 


1. The epic of Gilgamesh (q.v.). 

2. The epic of Creation is a poem in 7 
tablets describing the battle between 
‘Tiamat, the dragon of chaos, and Marduk, 
the ‘young god’ of Babylon, whom the 
elder gods put forward as their champion. 
Having slain Tiamat, Marduk proceeds to 
lay out the world as we know it, and finally 
man is created in order to serve the gods. 
This poem was recited and probably acted 
at the New Year festival. 

3. The descent of Ishtar to the under- 
world is a short poem on a single tablet, 
describing how Ishtar made a journey to 
the underworld and in her absence the 
earth’s fertility declined, until the other 
gods sent a messenger to bring her back to 
the land of the living. The poem 
probably belongs to the vegetation cult of 
‘Tammuz. 

4. The poem of Atarhasis is known only 
from fragments but was evidently an 
important work in at least 3 tablets. 
Atarhasis is a title meaning ‘exceedingly 
wise’. The poem describes a series of 
destructions of the world, probably five, 
in all of which an ‘exceedingly wise man’ 
figures as a hero. The flood is found in 
this poem as the last of the world calam- 
ities, and the exceedingly wise man of the 
flood story is Utnapishtim, known from 
the corresponding story in the Gilgamesh 
epic. The identity of the other four 
heroes is not known. 

5. The legend of Adapa is a short poem 
which, like the epic of Gilgamesh, tries to 
account for the stubborn fact of death. 
Adapa is the first man, but is a demi-god, 
being the son of Ea, the god of wisdom. 
Having ‘broken the wings of the south 
wind’ in a moment of rage, he is sum- 
moned to heaven to render an account of 
himself, and is warned by Ea that he will 
be offered the food and drink of death, 
which he must not touch. However, the 
king of the gods relents and offers him the 
food and drink of life, but Adapa, follow- 
ing Ea’s advice, refuses to touch them. 
Thus man failed to secure the gift of 
eternal life that was his for the taking, 


6. The deeds of the kings of Akkad, 
such as Sargon and Naram-Sin, also gave 
rise to legendary tales. One such tale 
tells of the birth of Sargon of humble 
parents. His mother laid him in a basket 
of rushes, closed it with bitumen, and 
placed it on the river (cf. Moses). He 
was rescued by Akki, an irrigator, and 
became his gardener, until he rose to be 
king through the favour of the goddess 
Ishtar. 

7. Awork of a different kind is the poem 
of the Righteous Sufferer, in 4 tablets. 
This is a moralizing poem on the problem 
of suffering, resembling the Book of Job. 
The sufferer, by name TAbi-utul-Enlil, is 
finally delivered and restored to prosperity 
by Marduk. Opinions have differed much 
as to the date of composition of this poem. 

§. In the Dialogue of Pessimism a 
master converses with his servant, sug- 
gesting various activities, and the servant 
always agrees; in each case the master then 
changes his mind and the servant then 
brings excellent reasons for not doing 
such a thing; indeed in the end nothing is 
worth while. This poem may be a late 
composition, as is almost certainly another 
pessimistic dialogue in stanzas, in which 
the initial syllables of each stanza form an 
acrostic containing the name of the scribe. 


The great poems composed under the 
First Dynasty of Babylon as well as the 
numerous psalms, hymns and prayers 
used in the liturgies, were copied and 
recopied for 1000 years. During this 
long period little originality was shown. 
From Kassite Babylonia (c. 1400-1200 
B.C.) we have the stereotyped charters and 
curse-formulae on boundary stones and a 
number of business documents, while 
from the late Babylonian period the 
number of these business documents is 
enormous. ‘The Babylonian Chronicle, a 
dry but useful record of events compiled 
by the priestly schools, is the typical 
historical work of southern Mesopotamia. 
Royal inscriptions keep to the traditional 
forms. In Assyria, however, the tradi- 
tional building inscription was expanded to 
become the virtually new literary form of 
the Royal Annals. 

Among the vast mass of magical, 
ritualistic and divinatory literature with 
which the late Assyrian and Babylonian 
libraries were stocked, there are long 
‘series’ of incantations, rituals and omens, 
one omen series running to at least 106 
tablets. 

J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts 
relating to the Old Testament (1950; all the 
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main works of Babylonian and Assyrian 
literature in translation); A. Heidel, The 
Babylonian Genesis (2nd ed., 1951; translation 
and comm.); H. Frankfort and others, The 
Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (1946; 
Eng. repr. Before Philosophy; interesting 
exposition of Babylonian thought as expressed 
in literature); D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient 
Records (1926; tr. of all the historical inscrip- 
tions of the Assyrians known at that time); 
R. C. Thompson, The Devils and Evil Spirits 
of Babylonia (1903; tr. of some Sumero- 
Babylonian incantations). O.R.G. 


Atellana Fabula, in ancient Rome, a 
kind of farce, originally Oscan, named 
after Atella, near Capua. Played in 
homely dialogue by coarse clowning 
grotesques (4 or 5 stock types are known), 
it preceded, and doubtless influenced, 
formal comedy. Pomponius and Novius 
(fl. c. 89 B.c.) evolved a literary form; 
their known successors are few and 
nebulous, but Atellanae and_ similar 
playlets were given as after-pieces to 
tragedies and long survived in popular 
tradition. 


O. Ribbeck, Comicorum Romanorum Frag- 
menta (3rd ed. 1898); G. E. Duckworth, The 
Nature of Roman Comedy (1952); R. W. Rey- 
nolds, ‘Criticism of individuals in Roman 
popular comedy’, in Class. Quart., 37 (1943); 
M. Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman 
Theater (1939). E.W.H. 


Atreidae is the name given in classical 
legend to the descendants of Atreus, a 
family afflicted with a long heredity of 
guilt. Grandson of Tantalus and son of 
Pelops, Atreus murdered his wife Aerope’s 
children by his brother Thyestes and 
served them up as a meal to their father, 
thereby continuing a dynastic tradition of 
atrocities that his own children had sever- 
ally to augment or to expiate. Atreus’ two 
sons were Agamemnon, king of Argos- 
Mycenae, and Menelaus, king of Sparta. 
Menelaus, curiously, suffered little more 
than the personal grief and public shame of 
losing his wife Helen (q.v.) to Paris of 
Troy, her abduction being the cause of the 
Trojan war, which finally restored her to 
him (see Troy). Agamemnon’s destiny, 
however, was more characteristic of the 
family. 

Agamemnon married Clytemnestra, 
daughter of T'yndareus and Leda and so 
Helen’s half-sister, who bore him three 
daughters, Iphigenia, Electra and Chryso- 
themis, and a son, Orestes. Leading the 
Greek expedition against Troy, he offended 
the goddess Artemis, who caused the allied 
fleet to be becalmed at Aulis. ‘T’o appease 
Artemis, Agamemnon had to sacrifice 
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Iphigenia before the fleet could proceed— 
a situation tragic enough in the Greek 
sense in so far as it exemplified the vicious 
dilemma of having to choose between two 
horrible duties, both entailing retribution. 
Arrived at Troy he alienated Achilles by 
taking his concubine Briseis to compensate 
himself for having had to restore his ow? 
captive Chryseis to the Trojans. After the 
fall of Troy he returned with a new captive, 
Cassandra, the prophetess—daughter of 
Priam, to Argos, where they were mur- 
dered, he in his bath, by Clytemnestr, 
ever resentful of Iphigenia’s death and now 
the mistress of hyestes’ surviving So? 
Aegisthus. 

The queen and her lover now ruled 
Argos, but Electra contrived to send the 
heir, Orestes, into safety. He eventually 
returned secretly with his friend Pylades, 
obliged to avenge his father’s death by the 
murder of his mother. This done, he w® 
pursued, maddened, by the Furies, until 4 
final religious expiation put an end to the 
tribulations of the Atreidae. 

The story of Agamemnon’s death 3 
mentioned in the Odyssey and was told 
the Nostot of the epic cycle. Stesichorus 
wrote a choral Oresteia, now lost. Pin at 
justified Orestes in the 11th Pythian 0°°: 
The great masterpiece on the theme, ows 
ever, is the Oresteia trilogy of Aeschy/0®. 
Agamemnon (on the murder), the Choephor 
(on the vengeance) and the Ewmenides i 
which Orestes is finally absolved by the 
Areopagus at Athens, through the casting” 
vote of Athena). The Electra of Sophocles 
treats the vengeance more serenely. Eur” 
pides’ Electra ends with a certain shiftin’ 
of the blame from brother and sister ‘le 
Apollo, who inspired the matricide, W™,, 
his Orestes is melodramatic and iromic® ? 
his Iphigenia in Tauris, however, show 
Orestes recognizing on the Black Sea coas” 
his sister Iphigenia, who had been trans : 
ported thither alive by Artemis after the 
supposed sacrifice at Aulis; his Andro; 
mache, again, makes Orestes kill Achilles 
son Pyrrhus at the prompting of Hermio? = 
Menelaus’ daughter; and finally, 1s las* 
play, Iphigenia in Aulis, shows him wee 
ing, as a child, for his sister. ‘d 

Pacuvius wrote a Slave-Orestes. Ovs 
included an appeal from Hermione 4 
Orestes in the Heroides. Seneca pro ee 
an Agamemnon. After the renaissan y 
Lazare de Baif translated Sophocles’ P ‘ 
(1539), but Senecan treatments of the Bu A 
prevailed. Racine was primarily concer? es 
with Orestes and Hermione in his Andr 
maque and meant to write an Iphigen? 
Tauride as a sequel to his Iphigéenté 
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Aulide. Alfieri’s rhetorical Ayamenione 
has an interesting Egisto. Goethe’s 
I[phigenie auf Tauris presents Orestes as a 
man daemonically inspired. Leconte de 
Lisle’s Les Erinnyes is a closet-drama on 
the theme. André Suarés in La Tragédie 
d’Electre et @’Oreste (1905) insisted on 
Electra’s part in the story. Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal’s adaptation from Sophocles 
and Euripides was the libretto for Richard 
Strauss’s Elektra. Sartre's Les Mouches 
(1942) was a vehicle for existentialism in 
an attack on the politics of Vichy in the 
second world war. American variations 
are Tower beyond Tragedy by Robinson 
Jeffers (1928) and Mourning becomes 
Electra (1931; with Agamemnon as a 
veteran of the American civil war) by 
Eugene O’Neill. 

Translations from Aeschylus include one 
by Paul Claudel of the whole Oresteta 
and one by Browning and one by Louis 


MacNeice of the Agamemnon alone. 
J.G.R.-S. 


Aubade: see TAGELIED; TROUBADOUR. 


Aucassin et Nicolete (c. 1200-20), 
anonymous French romance. Defying 
parental opposition, Aucassin falls in love 
with Nicolete, a Saracen maid brought up 
as a Christian. Nicolete is shut up in a 
tower, escapes, 1s followed and found by 
Aucassin, is carried away by pirates, 1s 
discovered to be the long-lost daughter of 
the king of Carthage, returns to France 
disguised as a minstrel and marries 
Aucassin. The author probably came 
from North Champagne: Hainault and 
Arras have also been suggested. Based 
on the popular verse romance floire et 
Blancheflor (q.v.), it consists of alternate 
sections of prose and verse and may have 
been intended as a mime. Fresh and 
lively in tone, with its somewhat hackneyed 
theme enlivened by astonishing adventures, 
it offers a very acceptable mixture of 
romance and playful humour. 
_F. W. Bourdillon (1887; rev. ed. 1919); 
nit eee (1925); Eng. tr. A. Lang (1887) 
and F. W. Bourdillon (in his 1887 ed.); mod. 
French tr. G. Michaut (6th ed. 4047) a 


Australian Literature. Apart cone 
works chiefly of interest as a matter of loca 
record, an Australian literature did po 
emerge until more than 50 years a ter 
settlement began in 1788. Charles Par- 
pur’s poetry 1s an acceptable cs fe 
improved by Henry Kendall, with a 
Lindsay Gordon adding a new element oO 
Outdoor action. A comparable starting 


point in prose fiction is provided by Henry 
Kingsley, Marcus Clarke and Rolf Boldre- 
wood. ‘This was a colonial period with a 
deference to English ways which the 
Bulletin, a weekly founded at Sydney in 
1880, set out to oppose with a policy of 
democratic nationalism. It evoked in the 
1890s a mass of popular ballads and 
stories which may be said to take the place 
that folklore has in the literature of older 
lands, though there were previously a few 
bush songs which, of anonymous origin, 
had been transmitted orally. The 
balladry is best represented by A. B. 
Paterson, who published also a collection 
of the old bush songs. Henry Lawson is 
pre-eminent among the short-story writers 
of that time and since. Prose fiction in 
longer form having the same indigenous 
impetus is exemplified by ‘Tom Collins’, 
and ‘Steele Rudd’s’ books typify its 
broader popular side. 

‘The same literary upsurge produced also 
poets as various as the numerous balladists 
were alike—principally Victor Daley, 
C. J. Brennan, Hugh McCrae, Mary 
Gilmore, Bernard O’Dowd, Shaw Neilson 
and William Baylebridge. ‘Furnley Mau- 
rice’ and Frederick T. Macartney have 
been described as linking the poetry of the 
first quarter of the century with the 
second. R. D. FitzGerald, Kenneth 
Slessor and Judith Wright are in the fore- 
front of the younger poets, with their 
response to modern trends, though mani- 
festing no extreme innovations. 

In prose fiction, as the century advanced, 
local subject matter had come to be used 
less demonstratively, as in the work of 
Katharine Susannah Prichard and Vance 
Palmer, followed by Frank Dalby Davison; 
but the earlier emphasis—since the dis- 
tinctive Australia is more apparent in rural 
places—delayed the interpretation of urban 
life. Louis Stone’s novel Yonah (1911) 
revealed the ways of the Sydney larrikin, 
and C. J. Dennis contemporaneously 
treated a similar theme in verse; but the 
developing metropolis received little atten- 
tion until the 1930s brought novels by 
Eleanor Dark, Christina Stead, Leonard 
Mann and Kylie Tennant. Novelists 
began to turn also to the Australian past. 
William Hay had been early in this field, 
Later, in the family chronicle fashion, 
came The Montfords (1928) by ‘Martin 
Mills’ (Martin Boyd) and A House Is Built 
(1929) by M. Barnard Eldershaw. The 
period of Henry Handel Richardson’s 
Richard Mahony trilogy brings it into this 
category. ‘The pioneer days are vigor- 
ously presented by ‘Brent of Bin Bin’ and 
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in Brian Penton’s Landtakers (1934). 
Eleanor Dark makes outright use of 
documented history in her later novels. 

The essay has not been cultivated in 
Australia with notable persistence except 
by Walter Murdoch, nor has there been 
any outstanding critic except A. G. 
Stephens. In drama, which could not be 
expected to develop a strong local tradition 
concurrently with the rise of the cinema, 
Douglas Stewart’s verse plays are note- 
worthy. Among descriptive writings, Mrs 
ZEneas Gunn’s We of the Never Never 
(1908), E. J. Banfield’s The Confessions of a 
Beachcomber (1908) and Jack McLaren’s 
My Crowded Solitude (1926) have recog- 
nized standing. Otherwise it is hardly 
possible to indicate general works which 
cross the doubtful borderline into litera- 
ture. A literature mainly of the present 
century cannot be assessed quite con- 
fidently. A few reputations seem likely 
to be sustained, but even these must await 
a stricter test of time. 


E. M. Miller and F. T. Macartney, 
Australian Literature (1953). F.T.M. 


Austrian Literature. Ever since the 
creation of the ‘Eastern March’ (Ostar- 
richi) of the German empire in 976, 
Austria has been an outpost of European 
civilization towards the east. ‘The peasant 
civilization of the Alpine provinces, of 
Bavarian stock, remained fairly separate 
from the cosmopolitanism of Vienna, the 
capital of the supra-national empire of the 
Hapsburgs, which became the melting pot 
of Czechs, Slovaks, Yugoslavs, Italians, 
Magyars and other races. ‘The unifying 
bond was, beside the dynasty, the Roman 
Catholic church. This side-by-side exis- 
tence of the civilizations of Vienna and the 
Alpine countries, with their occasional 
interplay, largely determined the pecu- 
liarity of Austrian literature. 

A strong admixture of popular elements 
is frequently apparent in the courtly litera- 
ture of Austria, as Neidhart von Reuen- 
thal’s lyrics show; and the Nibelungenlied 
(q.v.) was given its final shape by an 
Austrian minstrel who was obviously fami- 
liar with the trend of popular taste. ‘This has 
remained typical of much Austrian writing, 
from the medieval miracle plays, through 
the Punchinello comedies of Stranitzky 
(1676-1766), to the burlesques which 
Raimund and Nestroy wrote for the stages 
of suburban Vienna; it Is seen in the 
realistic novels of Rosegger and Marie v. 
Ebner-Eschenbach and in Anzengruber’s 
naturalist plays. On the other hand, 
folk-literature in its proper meaning 
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—songs, legends, proverbs etc.—has 
flourished abundantly, reflecting the 
autochthonous life of the provinces in all 
its variety. Above all, the innate enthus!- 
asm of the Austrians for acting and music 
has, from the 16th to the 19th centuries, 
made the stage the favourite medium for 
literary exploits: ‘A good comedy }8 
preferable to a sermon’, as Rosegger put it. 
This theatrical bent culminated in the fes- 
tive plays of the monastic and court stages 
of the baroque age (see JESUIT DRAMA): 
they represent a unique synthesis © 
the native delight in pageantry, Catholic 
religious vision, and all the internationa 
influences which permeated the Hapsburg 
monarchy where, long before GermaD 
romanticism discovered them, the Spanish 
drama and Italian comedy had been livin 
forces. From here, a direct line leads t? 
the plays of Grillparzer and Hofmannstha? 
and the gorgeous stage displays of Max 
Reinhardt. 

The west and south of Europe rather 
than the north proved stimulating; 17 the 
east, Austria passed on European concep!® 
and values, in return for which she receives 
not only literary motives but also drew 19? 
her orbit a number of writers of nO?” 
German or partly German stock, such 4° 
Raimund, Nestroy, Lenau, Ebner-Eschen” 
bach, Kraus and Musil. 

Individual authors advocated the revolu- 
tionary ideas of middle-class liberalis™ 
(Anastasius Griin) or indulged in corros!V® 
criticism, increasing after 1918, of t 
bourgeoisie (Karl Kraus); but the maj ority 
of Austrian writers rather incline 
political quietism and were in harmo,” 
with the ordered life of traditional smal 
scale communities. Thus the first ha” 
of the roth century witnessed a kind of pre 
ordained harmony between the genius 
Austria and the ‘ Biedermeier’ epoch (a.-) 
which showed its finest flower in + g 
personality and work of Stifter. Dur? a 
the same period Austrian literature © 
into close contact with German classicist” 
though even Grillparzer, the protagom 
of this influence, never entirely devia’ ¢ 
from the specifically Austrian blen tk 
world-wide Catholicism and native On 
tradition. Thus Austria reman os 
sceptical of pan-Germanism and any oe y° 
nationalism—faithful to Grillparzer’s 5° 
ing : ‘From humanism through nation i 
to bestialism’. However, there are cases” 
Kolbenheyer, for instance—when P tO 
German nationalism found its way in e 
Austrian literature, especially durin&. ¢ 
disintegration and after the collapse of 
Dual Monarchy in 1918. 
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In the first half of the 2oth century the 
two main trends of Austrian literary 
tradition made themselves felt once again 
in a number of great writers: the Roman 
Catholic, rural, conservative, earthy spirit 
of the provinces (Waggerl, Paula Grogger) 
and the universal, urban, easy-going spirit 
of Vienna. It was in Vienna where 
European impressionism found one of its 
literary centres (Altenberg, Hofmannsthal, 
Musil) while at the same time Prague sent 
forth Werfel and Rilke who preached to the 
world the gospel of man wholly integrated 
in a new, undenominational, religion. 


E. Castle, J. W. Nagl, J. Zeidler, Deutsch- 
Osterretchische Literaturgeschichte (4 vols, 
1899-1937); J. Minor, A. Sauer, R. M. 
Werner, Bettrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur und des geistigen Lebens in Oester- 
reich (1883-84); A. Mayer, A. Starzer, H. 
Zimmermann, Geschichte der Stadt Wren 
(1897 ff.); E. J. Gérlich, Einftthrung in dte 
Geschichte der dsterreichischen Literatur (2nd 
ed., 1947); J. Nadler, Oesterreichische Literatur- 
geschichte (1947); W. Tschulik, Oesterreichische 
Dichtung im Rahmen der Weltliteratur (7949). 


Autobiography: see BroGRAPuHy. 


Auto de los Reyes Magos (end of r2th- 
beginning of 13th century). No Spanish 
plays composed before the late 15th 
century have survived except this frag- 
ment of 147 lines. ‘The three kings follow 
the star to Jerusalem, they see king Herod, 
who consults his astrologers. ‘The style is 
crude, but there are some dramatic 
touches: Gaspar’s doubts, Herod’s in- 
dignation when he hears about his divine 
rival, 


J. D. M. Ford, Old Spanish Readings (1911). 


Auto Sacramental, Spanish religious 
drama performed on Corpus Christt. 
These allegorical plays derive eventually 
from the medieval theatre but reach their 
culmination with Calderén in the 17th 
century. ‘They made drama a means of 
expounding the central truths of Roman 
Catholicism and an act of worship. The 
allegories were diverse: biblical, classical, 
historical, everyday or taken from profane 
drama. ‘The municipality paid for, the 
production of the a@utos which had 
elaborate staging and music. Such 16th- 
century specimens as have survived are 
very rudimentary; those of Lope de Vega, 
Valdivielso and Rojas Zorrilla are more 
elaborate, Calderén perfected the genre: 
in his hands each movement, clause and 


= llegorical significance, 
Stage-effect has an alleg A biagecnnaes 


the construction is admur 


poetry splendid. The matter is partly 
scholastic, the form baroque. ‘There are 
over 80 autos by Calderén, who composed 
an average of two yearly for many years. 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz and Bances 
wrote good examples, but Calderén 
outshone his followers. Autos continued 
to be performed yearly until 1765, when 
they were forbidden by Charles III, 
These plays are one of the unique con- 
tributions of Spain to European culture. 

Calderén, Autos sacramentales, alegéricos, 
ed. P. Pando y Mier (6 vols, 1717), ed. J. F. 
de Apontes (6 vols, 1756-59), ed. A. Valbuena 
Prat (2 vols, 1926), El gran mercado del mundo, 
ed. A. Gonzalez Palencia (n.d.), No hay més 
fortuna que Dios, ed. A. A. Parker (1949), El 
verdadero Dios Pan, ed. J. M. de Osma (1949); 
Bibl. Autores Esp., 58; L. Rouanet, Coleccion 
de autos, farsas y coloquios del siglo XVI (3 
vols, r901); Lope de Vega, Obras, II, ed. M. 
Menéndez y Pelayo (1892); Vélez de Guevara, 
Autos, ed. A. Lucalle (1931). 

A. Valbuena Prat, ‘Los autos sacramentales 
de Calderén’, in Rev. Hispanique, 61 (1924); 
A. A. Parker, The Allegorical Theatre of 
Calderén (1943). E.M.W. 


Avesta, the sacred book of the Zoroas- 
trians, is a collection of religious writings, 
varying in age and character, written in 
Avestan, an old Iranian language which is 
closely akin to Old Persian and Vedic 
Sanskrit. The book is but a remnant of 
what was at one time a more extensive 
literature. It was repeatedly lost during 
social and political upheavals and had to be 
collected again by the faithful. The 
present Avesta is estimated to be about a 
fourth of what was still extant in the roth 
century. It consists of: (1) Yasnd, a 
liturgical work, in which are inserted 
Gathds, archaic poems ascribed to Zoroaster 
himself; Gdthds are the oldest and holiest 
parts of Avesta. (2) Vispered, which 
resembles Yasnd in content and language. 
(3) Yashts, consisting of sacrificial hymns 
and prayers, addressed to older Iranian 
divinities, who were later restored in a 
Zoroastrian guise. Yashts are mainly 
metrical, the metre being based, as in 
the Middle Persian poems, on the number 
of stressed syllables. ‘They display con- 
siderable poetical merit and, from the 
mythological point of view, they are the 
most important parts of Avesta. (4) 
Vendiddd, consisting mainly of priestly 
codes and rituals. (5) Divers fragments, 
most of them collected under the title of 
Khurdag Avesta (‘Small Avesta’). The 
MSS of Avesta are written with a phonetic 
alphabet, especially devised for the purpose 
about the 6th century ap. Avestan 
studies are comparatively young. They 
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began with the translation of Avesta by 
the French enthusiast, Anquetil du Perron 
(Paris, 1771), and are still to be carried 
further. 


Main Epitions: K. F. Geldner (Stuttgart, 
1886-95); Facsimiles of Yasna, Vispered and 
Vendidad in Codices Avestict et Pahlavici . . . 
(Copenhagen, 1937-44).— PRANSLATIONS : oe 
Darmesteter and L. H. Mills, The Zend-Avesta 
in The Sacred Books of the East series, 1V, 
XXIII, XXXI (1883-87); F. Wolff (in Ger., 
1910; the latest complete tr.); J. Duchesne 
Guillemin, Zoroastre (Paris, 1948; containing 
the latest tr. of the Gdthds). 

M. Haug and W. West, Essays on the Sacred 
Language, Writing and Religion of the Parsis 
(ard ed., 1884); C. Bartholomae, ‘ Awesta- 
litteratur’, in Grun. der iran. Phil. (1896- 
1904); H. W. Baily, Zoroastrian Problems 
(1943); W. B. Henning, * Disintegration of the 
Avestic Studies’, in Trans. Phil. Soc. (1942), 
Zoroaster (Oxford, 1951). EY. 


Azuma Kagami (‘Mirror of the East’), a 
Japanese chronicle covering the years 
1180-1266, that is, the first years of the 
Kamakura shogunate. A valuable histori- 
cal record in 52 volumes, it was written in 
Chinese by an unknown author or authors, 
not long after the end of the period it 
describes. E.B.C. 


ceeded and, to a large extent, 

imitated by the literature of the 
Assyrians. -It is therefore convenient to 
treat them both together. See AssyRo- 
BABYLONIAN LITERATURE. 


Bee: Literature was suc- 


Bacchic or bacchius (Greek Buyxetos), a 
metrical foot consisting of a short syllable 
followed by two long ( —-), e.g. Latin 
amabunt. G.TO. 


Ballad. A widespread category of tradi- 
tional poetry, mainly narrative in form, 
direct, simple and often dramatic in style, 
and generally composed to be recited or 
sung. ‘The ballad is popular in the 
broadest sense; it deals with themes of 
universal concern, and provided enter- 
tainment for the whole community. The 
origins of popular narrative poetry are lost 
in antiquity; but the European ballad 
emerges in the later middle ages—in 12th- 
century Denmark, for example, 13th- 
century Russia and 14th-century Spain, 
Scotland and England. Czechoslovakian 
balladry appears to be much later in origin; 
but it is largely a derivative from the older 
balladry of Germany. It has been sug- 
gested, from evidence of variable quality 
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in the early literatures of Spain and the 
Germanic peoples, that ballads which are 
heroic in theme and style are a development 
from epic poetry; but generally the ballad 
is very different in kind from the heroic 
poem. Scholars of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, especially in Germany, devel- 
oped the theory that the traditional ballads 
were composed by communities rather 
than by individual poets: Das Volk dichtet; 
and this view was adopted by Andrew 
Lang in Britain and by F. B. Gummere 
and G. L. Kittredge in America. In more 
recent years preference has generally been 
given to the view that a poem requires 4 
poet, but that the oral transmission 9 
ballad poetry from! one generation 1 
another involves communal recreation. 

W. J. Entwistle classifies the European 
ballad thus: (i) Nordic (English, Scandin- 
avian, German); (ii) Romance (I*'ranco- 
Italian, Hispanic); (iii) Balkan; (iv) Russian. 
The form of the ballad varies greatly from 
group to group. In (i) stanzaic forms pre- 
dominate, and the narrative has a marke 
lyrical colouring; in (ii) there are stanzale, 
rhyming and assonantz octosyllabic forms; 
and in the eastern ballad (iii) and (iV 
rhyme and verse-form are absent. The 
Russian ballad particularly is free in both 
form and rhythm, and the poet or recitel 
elaborates and improvises at will. 

The material with which the ballad poet 
works is the basic experience of the com”, 
munity; he draws upon local or nation4a 
history, pseudo-history, legend and super 
natural folk-lore; and his tales are G 
adventure and war, love, the supernaturé D 
and to a lesser extent religious persons ss 
events. [These themes are frequent f 
blended in a single ballad. The tales 4 
war are in many literatures grouped abov 
a single heroic figure; and they ca? se 
to epic grandeur of tone, notably in et 
superb heroic cycle of Serbian balla 5 
celebrating the national tragedy of Kossov 
(1389). In the balladry of the Scott’. 
Border, the theme of English and ae, 
feud and foray is handled with 4 stur 4 
enthusiasm for dangerous adventure”. 
often with a grim, robust humour. he 
ig a spirited gallantry and humour © 4. 
very different kind in the English balla is 
on Robin Hood. The theme of lov" re 
treated lightly and gaily, or with SOM" os 
tragedy: and the chivalry, sentimen’ | 
brutality of the racial attitude to Ov rhe 
reflected clearly in ballad poetry: 1 a 
finest tales of tragic love, often wit ply 
strong supernatural element, are pro Ge 
those of Scotland. The English tole 
ballad, lyrical and often sentimenta, . 
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commonest type of ballad carried over to 
the New World. In the treatment of the 
supernatural, national or racial character 
and folk-lore produce an immense variety. 
The Scandinavian ballads, for example, 
are rich in elves, dwarfs and trolls; and 
the poets of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria weave 
fantastic tales round the sun and moon, 
snakes and other animals with some super- 
natural significance. This category ranges 
in mood and substance from the wildly 
grotesque to the macabre and horrible. 

Ballad themes are in the main indepen- 
dent of national differences, however much 
racial character may colour treatment of 
these themes. But modern scholarship is 
amassing evidence of the wide diffusion 
and complicated interchange of ballad 
motifs, especially within single linguistic 
groups, in the wake of general historical 
change. 

The distinction between folk-song and 
traditional narrative poetry composed for 
singing or recitation is difficult to draw, 
especially in ballads dealing with the 
passions or telling a story in dramatic 
dialogue. Inthe French chanson populaire 
and reverdie, and in Middle English 
derivatives from the French tradition, 
which owes a heavy debt to the troubadour 
tradition, the emphasis is lyrical: the 
ballads of Spain, Yugoslavia and Russia, 
on the other hand, are exclusively narrative 
in style. In the balladry of the Germanic 
peoples as a whole, narrative and intrusive 
lyricism fuse ; the stanzaic form which pre- 
dominates in this group readily admits a 
lyrical note. ; 

The ballad poets, particularly in Russia, 
Spain and Yugoslavia, treat their tales with 
marked objectivity ; the Spanish ‘romances 
admit neither lyrical elaboration nor sub- 
jective comment, and the audience 1s 
thrown into direct contact with the 
characters and action of the ballad. ‘The 
ballad is, like the fairy-tale, common 
property; personal reflection has no place 
in it; and any intrusive subjectivity 1s 
worked out in the process of oral trans- 
mission. ‘The ballad poet is also highly 
selective in his technique: he handles an 
often complex story with a direct and telling 
simplicity and throws his emphasis oe 
significant highlights. He inclines to t : 
dramatic presentation of character an 
incident by terse, immediately effective 
dialogue. In the more rigid ballad forms 
the story does not naturally collect sco bee 
of subsidiary matter round it with time; 
for the essential brevity and concentration 
of the ballad style will not stand excessive 


elaboration, and accretions often fall away 
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to make new ballads. The story-teller 
plunges boldly into his tale, frequently 
opening with dialogue in which character 
and motif are swiftly revealed, and 
striking out the main lines with strong 
simplicity. ; 

The language of the ballads is formalized 
and conventional; tags are common; and 
there are traditional methods of descrip- 
tion, characterization and dramatic dia- 
logue. In the English and Scots ballads, 
for example, natural background is sketched 
in simply, in terms of green woods and 
fields; dress and trappings are depicted in 
simple greens, reds, blues and gold. 
Description is sparse; and metaphor and 
other poetic figure is rare. Character— 
heroic, adventurous, diabolic, amorous— 
is delineated by stock epithets and in the 
development of the tale itself. There is 
seldom much complication of character; 
but the verve and directness of the ballad 
style save personalities from degeneration 
into generalized types. Thoughts, mo- 
tives and passions are boldly, spontaneously 
and often brutally expressed. 

The collection of traditional ballads is a 
habit centuries old—the English Shirburn 
and Percy collections date from the first 
half of the 17th century; but the period of 
scholarly gathering and editing begins in 
the 18th century—one aspect of the general 
interest in early literatures which heralded 
the romantic movement. In countries 
where social and cultural development had 
been rapid, the traditional ballad was 
gathered up rather too late; and the im- 
perfect sympathies of the early collectors 
often destroyed the spontaneity and vitality 
of the ballad. One fortunate consequence 
of ballad-collecting in areas where the 
oral tradition was dying or dead, was the 
general attempt to recapture the spirit of 
the ballad for moder poetry; in Germany, 
Birger, Uhland, Schiller and Goethe, and 
in Britain, Scott, Coleridge, Keats, Morris 
and Swinburne succeeded in producing a 
revived balladry sometimes of high merit. 


COLLECTIONS: Allan Ramsay, The Tea- 
Table Miscellany (3 vols, 1724-27); ‘Thomas 
Percy, Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 
(1765); J. Ritson, Pieces of Ancient Popular 
Poetry (1791); Walter Scott, Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border (3 vols, 1802-03); F. J. Child, 
The English and Scottish Popular Ballads 
(8 vols, 1857-59, 1882-98); J. W. Hales and 
F, J. Furnivall, The Perey Folio (3 vols, 1867— 
68); H. C. Sargent and G. L. Kittredge, 


English and Scottish Popular Ballads (1 904); 
A. Clark, The Shirburn Ballads (1907); Cecil 
Sharp, Folksongs of England (5 vols, 1908-12); 
A. Quiller-Couch, The Oxford Book of Ballads 
(1910); C. Sharp and Olive Campbell, English 
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Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians 
(1932). ; : 

S. Grundtvig and A. Olrik, Danmarks gamle 
Folkeviser (1853-1920); R. C. A. Prior, 
Ancient Danish Ballads (1860). LL. Erk and F. 
Bohme, Deutscher Liederhort (3 vols, 1893-9 5). 
B. Zaleski, Piesriz Polskie 1 Ruskie Ludu 
Galicyjskiego (1833). G. H. F. Nesselmann, 
Litthauische Volkslieder (1853). V. 5S. Karad- 
Zi¢, Srpske narodne Pjesme (5 vols, 1841-65). 
A. Duran, Romancero general (1849). H. 
Rootham, Kossovo (1920, with Eng. tr.). 

N. Rybnikov, Pésni (3 vols, 1909-10). 

CriTicIsM AND History: F. B. Gummere, 
Old English Ballads (1894) and The Ballad and 
Communal Poetry (1897); C. J. Billson, 
Popular Poetry of the Finns (1g00); A. Jeanroy, 
Origines de la Poésie lyrique en France (1925); 
T. F. Henderson, The Ballad in Literature 
(1912); L. Pound, Poetic Origins and the Ballad 
(1921); R. Menéndez Pidal, Poesia popular y 
Poesta tradicional (1922); L. C. Wimberly, Folk- 
lore in the English and Scottish Ballads (1928); 
W.P. Ker, Formand Stylein Poetry (1928); G.H. 
Gerould, The Ballad of Tradition (1932); H. M. 
and N. K. Chadwick, The Growth of Literature, 
ii (1936); L. K. Goetz, Volkslied und Volksleben 
der Kroaten und Serben (2 vols, 1936-37); W. 
Kayser, Geschichte der deutschen Ballade (1936) ; 
D. Scarborough, A Song Catcher in Southern 
Mountains (1937); C. H. Firth, Essays Historical 
and Literary (1938); W. J. Entwistle, European 
Balladry (1939); E. K. Chambers, English 
Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages 
(1945); M. J. C. Hodgart, The Ballads (1950). 
Full bibliographies are given by Gerould, 
Entwistle and Chambers. J.K. 


Ballade. French medieval verse-form, 
supreme, with the rondeau (q.v.), in the 
14th and 15th centuries. Developed from 
older Provencal verse-forms, it was estab- 
lished by Guillaume de Machaut (1300 ?- 
77), long thought to be its inventor, and 
used by E. Deschamps, Christine de Pisan, 
Charles d’Orléans and its chief master, 
Villon. It was revived in the 19th 
century by T. de Banville and F. Coppée. 
English ballades have been written by 
Chaucer and, as revivals, by Swinburne, 
Rossetti, Lang, Henley, Dobson, Chester- 
ton and others. 

The standard ballade (there are several 
variations) uses three rhymes throughout 
and consists of three 8-line stanzas rhyming 
ababbche and a four-line envot rhyming 
bcbhc. ‘The last line of each stanza and of 
the envoi is the same and constitutes the 
refrain. The frequent practice of begin- 
ning the envoi with the word Prince 
derived from the French medieval custom 
of so addressing the presiding judge ata 
puy, or literary festival. 

L. E. Kastner, A History of French Versifica- 
tion (1903); H. P. Thieme, Essazt sur D’histotre 
du vers francais (1916; with good biblio.); P. 
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Champion, Histoire poétique du XVe_ siécle 
(2 vols, 1923). G.B. 
Bards. Classical antiquity knew of three 
intellectual orders among the Celts: the 
druids were pre-eminently the custodians 
of religious and learned lore; the vates were 
probably mainly inspired seers; the bards 
were above all composers of eulogy a0 
satire. 

In ancient Ireland the three orders 
appear as druid, filid (occasionally called 
fdithi) and baird. The druid (druids) ut 
Christian times became mere magicians: 
The filid (‘seers’) became the prime 
custodians of learning and learned poetry 
but from the beginning of the 13th century 
mainly composed learned eulogies 9° 
noblemen. The baird gradually sank 1. 
being assistants to the filid; when Englis 
Elizabethan writers speak of ‘bards’ 2m 
‘bardic poetry’ they are thinking of the 
praise-poetry composed by filid an 
chanted by bards. 

In Wales, bardd is the general word for 
‘poet’. A triple hierarchy reminiscent © 
the original Celtic hierarchy is 1 cf 
mentioned in Hywel Dda’s roth-century 
law-code: the function of the pence 
(‘chief of song’) is that of the primittVt 
bard or the later Irish fili; little is know? 3 
the bardd teulu (‘household bard ’) and the 
cerddor (‘minstrel’). “ 

Modern writers usually mean by bate 
poetry the praise-poetry an deat 
laments of the Irish fili from the beginniné 
of the 13th century to the 17th (in ee 
Jand the 18th) century, and of the wer 
pencerdd from the beginning of the ay 
century to the middle of the 14th. er 
poetry was social rather than personal : 
has affiliation with church liturgy of 0") 
lower plane with the after-dinner spect d 
Its practitioners were very unlike the “4, 
emotional Welsh and Highland ase, 
imagined by 18th-century romanticis J 
Bardic poetry gave pleasure in its ow? he 
mainly because it gave expression 10 _ 
community’s sense of continuance "i 
unity. Both Welsh and Irish eulogy Hy. 
addition have exquisite metrical eau J 
The Welsh poems are marked by 4 IIE 8 
allusive exclamatory style and by ® | ys 
vividness of imagery. The Irish por de 
are on the whole more connecte®’ | pir 
dignified and are less exclamatory in t 
diction. ah 

IntsH : O. J. Bergin, ‘ Bardic poetry ) in JO Ci 
of the Ivernian Soc., V (Cork, 1913); jate" 
Quiggin, Prolegomena to the study of ube ’ 
Trish bards t200-1500 (Proc. Brit. Ac®7 Dp 


1913); E. Knott, The bardic poems of T. 
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Oh Uiginn (1922); De Bldcam, Gaelic literature 
surveyed (1939); G. Murphy, ‘Bards and 
filidh’, in Eigse, II (1940). 

WELSH: T.. Stephens, The literature of the 
Kymry (1849); J. Vendryes, La poésie galloise 
des XIle—XIIfle stécles (Oxford, 1930); H. I. 
Bell, The development of Welsh poetry (1936); 
J. Lloyd-Jones, The court poets of the Welsh 
princes (Proc. Brit. Acad., 1948). G.M. 


Basque Literature. Before the 16th 
century the ancient and difficult Basque 
language (or Eskuara) was only committed 
to writing in the form of vocabularies con- 
tained in works by travellers and pilgrims 
to the shrine of St James of Compostella 
the route to which lay through the Basque 
country. Short passages occur in the 


Celestina (q.v.) and in Rabelais’ Pantagruel, 


but the first work entirely in Basque did 
not appear until 1545. ‘This was a book 
of verse by a priest, Bernard Dechepare, 
and was printed at Bordeaux under the 
Latin title Linguae Vasconum Primitiae. In 
spite of Dechepare’s appeal to his com- 
patriots to use the vernacular as a literary 
medium, little was written, apart from 
religious works, until the 19th century. 
‘The most remarkable of these was a trans- 
lation of the Gospels by Lizarraga pub- 
lished at La Rochelle by order of Jeanne 
d’Albret in 1571, which had a profound 
influence on the evolution of the language. 
Mention should also be made of the 
Gueroko Guero (1643) of Axular, curé of 
Sare, written in the dialect of Labourd, 
but the only important secular work was 
the Notitia Utriusque Vasconiae (1638), a 
regional history followed by a collection of 
proverbs and poems, by Arnauld Oinhart 
of Soule. In the roth century there was a 
movement among Basque scholars to study 
the problem of the origin of the language, 
which led to the appearance of works in 
the yernacular, and among the poets were 
Hirribarren and Yparreguirre (who com- 
posed ‘Gernikako Arbola’, at one time 
regarded as the Basque national anthem). 
Outstanding on the French side of the 
frontier was Etchahoun of Barcus (1786- 
1862). Owing to quarrels with the church 
he spent years in the mountains where he 
acquired a reputation as a bard, and his 
poems were only preserved by oral tradi- 
tion in the form of folk songs, his manu- 
scripts having been destroyed by his family 
after his death. Early in the 2oth century, 
something of the same process was Ie- 
peated when a group of priests, including 
Daranatz, Oxobi and Elizalde, tried to 
develop a literature based on folk tradition, 
which has in fact been absorbed into the 
body of folk song and legend. The ballad 
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tradition, exemplified in the moving ‘ Song 
of Berterretche’, has survived from the 
earliest times, and there is an archaic 
interest in the texts of the Pastorales or 
mystery plays of Soule, of which the 
oldest known MS. dates from 1723. On 
the Spanish side a more consciously intel- 
lectual effort, led by Askue (who compiled 
the monumental Diccionario Vasco-Es- 
patiol-Francés, 1905-06), was made to 
overcome the differences of dialect and to 
forge a homogeneous style and vocabulary. 
The literary use of Basque has been greatly 
stimulated by the publication of periodicals 
partly or wholly written in the language, 
such as the Revista Internacional de 
Estudios Vascos (1922 ff.), Argia, and 
Euskadi in Spain, and Eskualduna(1887ff.), 
Gure Herria (1921 ff.) and Revue Inter- 
nationale des Etudes Basques (1907 ff.) in 
France Since the Spanish civil war the 
dispersion of political exiles to Latin- 
America has caused Basque literature to 
cast roots in other soil and the only sig- 
nificant work which has appeared in Spain 
recently is Euskaldunak (1950) by Orixe, a 
volume of verse embracing many aspects of 
the life of the Basque people. 

Julio de Urquijo, Introduccion al Linguae 
Vasconum Primitiae de Bernard Dechepare 
(1933); Rodney Gallop, Los Vascos (1948): Le 
Poéte Pierre Topet dit Etchahoun et ses Eeuvres, 
ed. R. P. Lhande and J. Larrasquet (1946); 
Phillipe Veyrin, Les Basques (1947); Rodney 
Gallop, A Book of the Basques (1930). 

M.D.C.G. 


Beatrijs, Middle Dutch epic poem, 
preserved in a 14th-century MS., probably 
derived from a 13th-century original. 
The poet tells how Beatrijs, out of love for 
a young knight, leaves the monastery and, 
returning after a stay in the world of twice 
seven years, discovers that during her 
absence her place has been taken by the 
Holy Virgin. This miracle was men- 
tioned first in Dialogus Miraculorum (1222) 
by Caesarius of Heisterbach. The poem 
has inspired many writers. 

Ed. A. L. Verhofstede (1948); Eng. tr. A. J. 
Barnouw, Beatrijs. A Middle Dutch Legend 
(1915) and ‘The miracle of Beatrice’, in 
Pantheon (1944); R. Guiette, La légende de la 
Sacristine (1927); G. Kazemier in Nieuwe 
Taalg., 42 (1949); W. Gs. Hellinga in Hulde- 
boek-Kruitwagen (1949); A. L. and F. Corin 
in Leuv. Bijdr., 40.—Modernized versions: 
Ch. Nodier (1837), Zorilla (1841), A. Thijm 
(1847), G. Keller (1872), V. de lIsle~-Adam 
(1888), M. Maeterlinck (1901), P. C. Boutens 
(1907), K. Vollmoeller (1911), F. Rutten 
(1918), H. Teirlinck (1923). J.J.M. 


Belgian Literature: see FLemisy Lirera- 
TURE and FRENCH LITERATURE. 
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BEOWULF 


Beowulf, the greatest surviving Old 
English poem, exists in a unique MS. 
(prob. 1oth century), Cotton Vitellius A. 
xv. It is usually described as an epic 
though in parts it is markedly elegiac in 
character. With an assured technique 
and a notably even level of accomplishment 
‘t recounts the two main events in the life 
of Beowulf, a legendary Geatish hero. In 
the first he kills two supernatural demons 
‘of Cain’s kin’, Grendel and Grendel’s 
unnamed mother, who, in human form, 
are terrorizing the court of Hrothgar, a 
Danish monarch. Later, after a long, 
successful reign (passed over in a few lines) 
he seeks out a dragon which, in revenge for 
the despoiling of its treasure, is marauding 
the Geatish people, kills it with the 
assistance of his young kinsman Wiglaf, 
but is mortally wounded. 

These two crises in a great life are skil- 
fully balanced and opposed so as to 
emphasize the frailty of the individual, 
triumphing and gaining earthly joy, but 
impelled by ineluctable fate to a doom he 
cannot prevent or forestall. In this long 
work there is room for inconsistencies, and 
the relevance of some of the inset episodes 
has been questioned; but nowhere else are 
the fierce loyalties and the tragic conflicts 
of the comitatus relationship, and their 
place ina society undergoing Christianiza- 
tion, so powerfully presented. 

Though it is universally admitted that 
the surviving MS. is probably at several 
removes from the author himself, recent 
scholarship has stressed the homogeneity 
of the poem and has largely discredited the 
older view that the specifically Christian 
passages were inserted by a monkish 
interpolator. The poet’s subtle technique 
of anticipation, allusion and contrast has 
been explored with notable results; and 
significant progress has been made in a 
new weighing of the syntax of the poem. 
Hygelac’s raid on the Hetware (c. 530) 
remains the only confirmed historical event 
in the poem. 

The provenance and date of the original 
poem (as distinct from the surviving MS.) 
remain’ open questions: an 8th-century 
dating is probable; and it is usually assumed 
that the poet was of Anglian origin. 

The best edition is Beowulf and the Fight at 
Finnsburg, ed. F. Klaeber (3rd ed. 1941; 
suppl. 1950, with full biblio.), but the ed. of 
A. J. Wyatt and R. W. Chambers (2nd ed. 
1920) is still useful; new ed. C. L. Wrenn 
(1953); facs. of MS., ed. J. Zupitza_ (1882); 
modern prose rendering, J. R. Clark Hall, rev. 
C. L. Wrenn (1950); verse rendering G. D. 
Bone (1945). 

Indispensable critical works: J. Hoops, 
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Kommentar zum B. (1932); R. W. Chambers, 
B.: An Introduction (2nd ed. 1932); J. R. R. 
Tolkien, ‘B.: The Monsters and the Critics’, 
in Proc. Br. Acad., 22 (1936). The most 
recent studies: S. O. Andrew, Postcript on B. 
(1948); A. Bonjour, The Digresstons 11 
(1950); D. Whitelock, The Audience of B. 
(1951). R.W.B. 


Bestiary, a medieval didactic genre in 
prose or poetry in which the often 
fantastic qualities and behaviour of animals 
serve the purpose of religious edification 
and moralization. The writers use a WIG 
variety of older work as their source 
material: much use is made of Rabanus 
Maurus, Isidore of Seville, and especially 
the so-called Physiologus, a quasi-scientific 
zoological handbook which, by way_° a 
Latin translation, derives from a Greek 
original of the 2nd century with already 
symbolical or rather allegorical applications 
to Christian ideas. The oldest illustraté 

bestiary goes back to the 9th century (in 
the Royal Library, Brussels), the oldes 
French one is by Philippe de ‘Thaon e 
1125), but the majority date from the 
13th century (e.g. Guillaume le Clerc a? 4 
Gervaise). In the 14th century Richat 

de Fournival wrote a Bestiatre d'amour 
with profane applications (to love). 
illustrations in the bestiaries are 9 
portance as examples of the late & 
dréleries. 


£ im- 
othic 


P. Meyer, ‘Les Bestiaires’, in Hist. Litt 
Frangaise, 34; F. Lauchert, Geschichte F vs 
Phystologus (1889); J. Strygowsk1, Der Bil a 
hreis d. griech. Physiologus (1899); G. C- Di 
‘Mediaeval bestiaries and their influencd, |. 
eccles. and decorative art’, in Jour. ‘ 
ad Assoc., N. S. 25-26 ‘ade 
. R. James in History, 16 (1931). ! 
A Peterboro pedir and ee ed. M. - 
James (1926) ; K. Mackenzie, ‘Unpubl. MSS- 
Ital. B’, in Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. of Amy 
20 (1905). JJ.M- 
nt 


Best-seller. First coming into freq 6 


use in the late 1920s, this term 1s NO” 
much abused that it is freely applied tO a 
book which the public has greete Wie 
less than complete indifference. t 
proper sense a ‘best-seller’ is ob 
that book which at a given time 1? ind 
territory under consideration 1S sell 

more copies than any other book ast 
hence, it may be said, has the grea” 4 
appeal to the greatest number of people 
all walks of life. In fact, in the we? 
world the permanent ‘best-seller’ 35 “its 
Bible; and only once, it is said, 9°” she 
monthly rate of sale been surpass cam 
English-speaking countries by that ON’ 
new publication: Margaret Mitche 


viouslY 


rer? 
é 
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Gone with the Wind (1936) during the 
months of its greatest success. It is a 
fallacy to suppose that a ‘ best-seller’ must 
necessarily be a work of purely popular 
appeal, as witness the success of G. M. 
Trevelyan’s History of England (1926), 
which quickly sold 500,000 copies in 
England. Any consideration of the sub- 
ject must equally discount the purely 
popular favourites, sold only in paper- 
wrapped editions, such as Nat Gould’s 
racing novels, Sexton Blake, and the 
cheap editions of Edgar Wallace’s tales, 
the sales figures for which are as astro- 
nomical as they are permanent, while 
remaining unrelated to the ebb and flow 
of interest in the development of literature. 
No explanation has ever been given as 
to what makes a book become a ‘best- 
seller’; the only certain factor is that it 
cannot be done by publishers’ advertising, 
which by skill or weight (or both) can turn 
a book into a good seller but cannot make it 
capture that degree of the public’s affection 
and imagination which brings run-away 
sales as its reward. It seems probable that 
the most constant factor is ‘timing’, 1.e. 
the emergence of an author who has some- 
thing to say at the precise moment when a 
large number of people are in the mood to 
listen. Examples may be given. In the 
early days of printing, the fathers and 
religious philosophers (particularly St 
Thomas Aquinas and St Augustine) were 
most in demand at a time when the 
Renaissance and the Reformation were 
causing a general examination of con- 
science among Christians. In 1759 Vol- 
taire’s Candide was reprinted at least 20 
times in one year, at a time when all 
thinking people in Europe were realizing 
that all was not well with the world. In 
1819 Byron was so notorious, his satire so 
sharp and much of his verse so beautiful 
that Don Yuan captured the public to the 
extent that his publisher, Murray, could 
afford to pay him £1,575 for each canto. 
In 1836 the appearance of Sam Weller, 
the typical cockney beloved of the English, 
in part IV of aries transformed a eet 
of-the-mill publication into a perenn 
Fiotee epiiie?: Black Beauty by Anna 
Sewell may be said to have arrived at a 
time when the public conscience was 
awakening to cruelty both to humans and 
to animals and has sold more than ten 
million copies in England since that date. 
The Mystery of a Hansom Cab by Fergus 
Hume caught, in 1890, the awakening 
interest in detective 
in Melbourne, this novel 
London and read to suc 


fiction; first published 
was reprinted in 
h an extent that 
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the earliest known extant copy is marked 
*“too,000’. ‘T'wo later ‘best-sellers’, far 
removed in style are yet related in effect: 
Warwick Deeping’s Sorrell and Son (1925) 
and Erich Maria Remarque’s All Outet on 
the Western Front (1929). Both rode to 
success in a period of disillusionment, 
Sorrell to remind the world of the derelict 
victims of war, and All Quiet to point 
bitterly towards the world’s lost youth. 
No subsequent ‘best-seller’, in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world at any rate, seems to 
deviate from this formula of ‘timing’. 
Apart from fiction there has always been 
one other type of best-selling general book: 
that is, works describing the mysteries of 
the universe. Astronomy and the sea 
have provided the greatest number of 
titles of this kind, with animal life next in 
popularity; for example: Bernard de 
Fontenelle, Entretiens sur la Pluralité des 
Mondes (1686), Sir Robert Ball, The Story 
of the Heavens (1885), Maurice Maeter- 
linck, La Vie des Abeilles (1901), Sir James 
Jeans, The Universe Around Us (1929), 
Rachel Carson, The Sea Around Us (1951), 
‘Thor Heyerdahl, Kon-Tiki (1951). D.F. 


Bible, a term derived from the Latin 
*biblia’, originally plural and representing 
the Greek 7a PiBAvx, came to be used by 
Christians with special reference to their 
collection of the sacred books of the Old 
and New Testaments. 


THE BIBLICAL CANON 


The canon (or ‘authoritative standard’) 
of Scripture is a term used to denote the 
authority attributed to the books of the 
Bible by the church. The Christian 
church from its earliest days recognized as 
authoritative the sacred Jewish scriptures, 
and the books of the Old ‘Testament, other 
than those of the Apocrypha, are those 
recognized as ‘defiling the hands’ (i.e. of 
special sanctity and authority) by the 
Jewish synod of Jamnia c. A.D. 90. The 
books of the New Testament, as it is at 
present constituted, were generally recog- 
nized as canonical in the Western church 
by the end of the 4th century, although in 
the Eastern church recognition of some 
books, notably the Apocalypse, as canonical 
was not universal until some centuries 
later. In the case of both the Old and 
New Testaments, however, the canon was 
the result of a long history of development. 

The traditional threefold division of the 
Old Testament into the Law, the Prophets 
and the Writings corresponds with three 
successive stages in its collection and 
recognition as authoritative. The Law, 
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consisting of the first five books of the 
Bible, is the result of a lengthy process of 
compilation and editing of earlier narra- 
tives and legal codes; it probably reached 
its final form about 400 B.c. 

The Prophets consist of ‘the former 
prophets’ (the historical books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel and Kings) and ‘the latter 
prophets’ (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
the minor prophets). ‘These books were 
completed in their present form and 
recognized as authoritative by the close of 
the 3rd century B.c. 

The Writings or Hagiographa include the 
remaining books of the Old Testament. 
They fall into four main groups, poetical 
books (Psalms, Proverbs, Job), the five 


‘Megilloth (rolls) for reading on certain. 


sacred days (Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther), the 
apocalyptic book of Daniel, and histories 
(Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles). The recog- 
nition of these books, some of which are 
of comparatively late date, seems to have 
come about gradually and to have become 
general only in the rst century A.D. 
Disputes continued about individual books, 
notably Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, 
for a generation after the synod of Jamnia, 
and ceased only about A.D. 120. 

The books of the Apocrypha (améxpudos 
‘hidden’), although of Jewish origin and 
for the most part included in the Greek 
Septuagint version of the Jewish scriptures, 
never acquired official authority among the 
Palestinian Jews. ‘The Christians, who 
used the Septuagint version of the Jewish 
scriptures, for the first two centuries seem to 
have regarded the books of the Apocrypha 
as on a par with the books of the Old 
Testament proper. With the develop- 
ment of Christian scholarship, however, 
doubts began to arise, especially in the 
Eastern church, as to their canonicity, and 
the question was long in dispute. At the 
Reformation the Church of England 
followed the reformers in rejecting the 
books of the Apocrypha as canonical, but 
the Roman Catholic church at the Coun- 
cil of Trent accepted the books of the 
Apocrypha, except for II] Esdras and the 
Prayer of Manasses, as part of the Old 
‘Testament. 

The earliest Christians had no sacred 
books of their own other than the Jewish 
scriptures, and the books of our New 
‘Testament, which were written between 
about 45 and the beginning of the and 
century, only gradually acquired a rank 
and authority equal to that already held in 
the church by the books of the Old 'Testa- 
ment. By degrees writings regarded as 
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apostolic came to share the authority of 
the Old Testament and of the teaching of 
the apostles as it had been handed down 
in oral tradition. 

The growth of heresy in the and 
century and the appearance of numerous 
heretical writings, often falsely attribute 
to an apostle, led to the need for the church 
to exercise more care in the selection an 
control of books suitable for reading 19 
public services. <A list of books admitted 
for such reading is contained in the S0- 
called Muratorian Canon, dating from the 
end of the 2nd century and_ possibly 
written at Rome. This list recognize 
our four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
13 Epistles of St Paul, two Epistles of St 
John, the Revelation of St John and an. 
Apocalypse of Peter (although possibly 4° 
Epistle is meant); other writings are 
rejected as late or heretical. 

The increasing circulation of the earliest 
Christian writings in the 3rd and 4! 
centuries led to a more widespread know" 
ledge and use of the Epistle to the Hebrew> 
the Catholic Epistles and the Apocalyps® 
although the apostolicity of some of thes 
books continued to be disputed and a cleat 


ane: 2 n 
distinction was not always made betwe®, | 


‘apostolic’ books, and e.g. the so-calle 

Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd Me 
Hermas. Gradually however, 4S t f 
result of decisions made by a series © 
church synods in the 4th and sth centur "al 
the New Testament took its final shaP’ ‘4 
although for some centuries longer cet se | 
parts of the church in the east hesitate 
about accepting e.g. the books of Jude #” 
Revelation. 


List oF BIBLICAL Books 


(with their original Hebrew (H) a 
Vulgate (V) titles, if different). 


The Old Testament 


1. Genesis, a narrative of the creatio? of 
the world, the early history of mank | 
the call of Abraham, and the patriar¢ 
age, closes with the death of Joseph. ‘of 

2. Exodus, an account of the oppress. ef 
of the children of Israel in Egypt _®" + 
Joseph’s death, their journey from Ber 
to Sinai and a description of laws rece 
at Sinal. - acetal 

3. Leviticus, a body of legislaty ; 
received at Sinai, the law of sacrifice, 


d 


‘consecration of the priesthood, the 1a 


clean and unclean and the law of holin? e 
4. Numbers (V. Numert) describes the 

camp at Sinai and the wanderings °" gor 

children of Israel in the wilderness 2° 

as the plains of Moab. 


4 
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5. Deuteronomy (V. Deuteronomiunr) 
gives the last utterances of Moses before 
his death, in which he reviews the life of 
Israel in the wilderness, exhorts his people 
and promulgates a series of laws. 

These first five books form in the Jewish 
canon the Torah (‘Law’), and the individ- 
ual books are cited in Hebrew by their 
first words. The name Pentateuch, by 
which these five books are often described, 
is derived from the Greek and indicates 
this ‘five-volume’ arrangement. ‘T'radi- 
tionally ascribed to Moses, the Pentateuch 
is now widely regarded as containing at 
least four strata of narrative and legislation 
which were welded into a whole not earlier 
than the 5th century B.c. 

6. Joshua (c. 400 B.C.), continues the 
story of Israel from the death of Moses 
to the close of the conquest of Palestine 
and describes the division of the land 
among thetribes. Itis generally held that 
the chief documents underlying the 
Pentateuch were employed here also. 

7, Judges (V. Fudicum, c. 500-450 B.C.), 
stories mostly about Israelite heroes such 
as Gideon and Samson, of the period 
between the conquest and the monarchy. 
Although the book is largely religious 
folk-lore, it throws valuable light, especially 
in the first two chapters, upon the partial 
nature of the Israelite conquest and upon 
the conditions of life at this period in 
Palestine. 

8, Ruth, although describing a pastoral 
story of the time of the Judges, to illustrate 
old Israelite marriage customs and to 
stress David’s partly Moabite descent, is of 
much later date. 

9, 10. T and II Samuel (H. a single book 
‘ Samuel’; V. I and II Regum), originally a 
single book narrating the history of Israel 
from the birth of Samuel to near the close 
of David’s reign. Although the book did 
not reach its final form till well after the 
exile, it is based on earlier sources, some 
of them of considerable historical value. 
The Hebrew text is very corrupt and can 
often be corrected from the Septuagint. 

11, 12. I and II Kings (H. a single book 
‘Kings’; V. III and IV Regum; c. 500- 
400 B.C.), originally a single book recording 
the history of the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah from the death of David to the fall 
of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. The sources, 
although containing much folk-lore, especi- 
ally about Elijah and Elisha, are often of 
great historical value, although, as in 
Samuel, editorial hands have worked them 
over in the interests of later religious 


outlooks. ' 
ier I and II Chronicles (H. a single 
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book “The Things of the Days’, i.e. the 
Annals of the Times; V. JZ and II Paraii- 
pomenon; after 300 B.C.), came, as a single 
book, last in the Hebrew canon. The 
period embraced is from Adam to the 
restoration of the Jews from exile under 
Cyrus in 538 B.c. ‘The author employed 
numerous sources, including Samuel and 
Kings, but his strong ecclesiastical interest 
often leads him to subordinate historical 
truth to the pointing of religious morals. 

15, 16. Ezra, Nehemiah (H. a single 
book ‘Esra’; V. I, II Esdrae; after 300 
B.C.) describe some of the most important 
events in the restoration of the Jews after 
the exile. It is probable that the book was 
originally a continuation of Chronicles and 
by the same author. The history is con- 
fused, and, although some of the sources 
used are contemporary with the events 
described; the order of some of the main 
events is the subject of controversy. 

17. Esther (c. 150 B.C.) commemorates 
the triumph of the Jews over their 
enemies in Persia in the time of the Persian 
king Ahasuerus. The book’s popularity 
among Jews has been due to patriotic 
rather than religious reasons, as the name 
of God does not occur in it. 

18. fob (between 500 and 300 B.c.) 
consists of a prologue and epilogue in prose, 
between which stands a poetical dialogue 
on the problem of the suffering of the 
righteous, focused on the _ traditional 
figure of Job. 

19. The Psalms (H. perhaps originally 
“Book of FPraises’; VV.  Psalterium 
Davidicum), a collection of hymns and 
ritual poems for the accompaniment of 
worship. While some psalms may be by 
David, the book represents a series of 
compilations extending over centuries, 
and perhaps not finally completed until 
the Maccabean age. 

20. The Proverbs (H. Proverbs of Solo- 
mon; V. Parabolae), various collections of 
proverbs, many of which show affinity 
with the proverbs of other ancient peoples. 
The traditional ascription to Solomon rests 
on his reputation for wisdom, but the final 
date of the book is post-exilic. 

21. Heclestastes (H. Koheleth, i.e. the 
Convener of an Assembly), although 
purporting to be by Solomon, is a late 
work of c. 300 B.c., on the vanity of human 
life. 

22. The Song of Songs, also traditionally 
ascribed to Solomon, but in reality of 
post-exilic date. ‘The book consists of a 


series of love lyrics, which by methods of 
allegory have been given religious interpre- 
tations. 
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23. Isaiah is composed of three collec- 
tions of prophecies of different periods. 
Chapters i-xxxix form a collection of 
various dates grouped round the original 
prophecies of Isaiah (fl. 740—701 Ory F 
which are mostly to be found in chapters 
i-xii. Chapters xl-lv are the work of an 
unknown prophet of the exile, looking 
forward to the deliverance of his people by 
God through Cyrus. Chapters Ivi-lxvi 
consist of prophecies which reflect the 
conditions of the post-exilic age. 

24. ¥eremiah contains oracles of Jeremiah 
(fl. 626-586 B.c.) together with some 
passages which appear to be of later 
date. 

25. Lamentations (H. by its first word 
‘How’, or as ‘Qinoth’, i.e. Dirges; V. 
Threni), a series of acrostic poems on the 
desolation of Jerusalem, although tradi- 
‘tionally ascribed to Jeremiah, is of later 
_ date. 

26. Ezekiel falls into two main divisions, 
oracles on the approaching fall of Jeru- 
salem, and oracles which look forward to 
the restoration of Jerusalem and give an 
ideal picture of the restored state. Most 
scholars hold that the main bulk of the 
book is to be attributed to Ezekiel and that 
he prophesied c. 592-570 B.C. 

27. Daniel (c. 165 B.C.), a history of 
Daniel at the Babylonian court in the exile 
and an account of his visions. ‘The book 
is an ‘apocalypse’ in which the afflictions 
of the present are portrayed as a prelude 
to God’s final intervention in world- 
history. Part of the book is in Hebrew, 
part in Aramaic. 

The remaining 12 prophetic books of the 
Old Testament were grouped together as 
one book in the Hebrew canon with the 
title ‘the Twelve’. 

28. Hosea (VY. Osea), the oracles of 
Hosea who prophesied in the northern 
kingdom c. 740-722 B.C.; a few verses 
represent additions by a later hand. 

29. Joel describes in figurative language 
a plague of locusts and the hope of an 
apocalyptic Day of the Lord. Its date is 
post-exilic and its unity is disputed. 

30. Amos is the earliest of the writing 
prophets and prophesied c. 760 B.c. of the 
doom that awaited Israel. 

31. Obadiah (V. Abdias), a short de- 
nunciation of Edom, possibly from the 
time of the exile. 

32. Jonah (V. Jonas), an allegorical 
narrative of Jonah’s unwilling mission to 
Nineveh. It is of post-exilic date and 
perhaps a veiled appeal to the Jews to 


realize their responsibility to lead other 
nations to God. 
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33. Micah (V. Michaeas), the oracles of 
Micah, a contemporary of Isaiah, on social 
injustice and the doom impending on 
Jerusalem. The last 4 chapters are 
generally taken to contain oracles of later 
date by other hands. 

34. Nahum, a short book in which the 
denunciation of Assyria by the 7th- 
century prophet is preceded by an 
acrostic poem of later date. 

35. Habakkuk (V. Habacuc), c. 620 B.C, 
oracles against the Chaldaeans. ‘The last 
chapter is a psalm, and doubts as to its 
original position here have been confirme 
by the discovery among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls of a commentary on Habakkuk 
which deals only with the first 2 chapters: 

36. Zephaniah (V. Sophonias), a brief 
collection of prophecies from the close ° 
the 7th century, including a reference to 
the approach of the Scythians (c. 626 B.C.): 

37. Haggai (V. Aggaeus), 520 B.C.; short 
addresses by Haggai exhorting to the 
rebuilding of the Temple and narratives 
about him. 

38. Zechariah (V. Zacharias). Chapters 
i-viii contain the visions of Zechariah, ? 
contemporary of Haggai, chapters ix-x1V 
two small later collections of prophecies: , 

39. Malachi (V. Malachias) means in 
Hebrew ‘my messenger’ (cf. i }), and the 
book contains a series of prophecies fron’ 
one unknown prophet of the early 5% 
century B.C. 


The Apocrypha 


1. I Esdras (V. III Esdras), 300-17 
B.C., a variant version in Greek Of é 
narratives covered by the end of Chront© : 
and Ezra-Nehemiah. at 

2. II Esdras (V. IV Esdras) rest} 
least in part upon a Hebrew origina 4 
in its final form it dates from the 
century A.D., although the major, 
consists of a number of apocalyptic V! 
of earlier dates. 

3. Tobit (V. Tobias), c. 200 
preserved in Greek, although PrO™" vic 
resting upon a lost Hebrew or Aram of 
original. The story contains a number 
intermingled folk-themes, parallels ish 
which can be found in many non- ei 
sources, but the purpose of the book 1 ish 
enjoin strict observance of the Jew 
law. of 2 
4. Judith, c. 130 B.c., Greek form "ne 
lost Hebrew original. The story ° ap- 
murder by Judith of Holofernes, the got 
tain of the Assyrian host and an oppre dar 
of the Jews, is without historical fou tec” 
tion; its purpose is to show God's pro 
tion of his people who observe his laws 


part 
sions 
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5. The Rest of the Chapters of the Book 
of Esther (added c. 125 B.c.) contains six 
additions made to the text of Esther in the 
Septuagint version to provide further 
details of the story and, more especially, 
to give a religious tone to the book. 

6. The Wisdom of Solomon (V.Sapientia), 
c. 20 B.C., portrays true wisdom as coming 
from seeking the Lord and his righteous- 
ness. It was written, probably by an 
Alexandrian Jew, in Greek, and was much 
used by early Christians. 

7. Ecclesiasticus, written in Hebrew ec. 
200 B.C. by Jesus Ben-Sira and translated 
into Greek by his grandson in Egypt in 
132 B.c. The book forms a loosely 
arranged moral handbook, in which 
wisdom is shown to be identical with the 
law. 

8. Baruch claims to be by Baruch, the 
secretary of Jeremiah, but is a compilation 
of independent pieces, including a long 
confession of sin and a homily on wisdom, 
all of which date from after the destruction 
of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, and some of which 
may originally have been written in 
Hebrew. 

9. The Epistle of Feremy, c. 300 B.C. ?, 
extant in Greek, although originally 
written in Hebrew. The claim to Jere- 
miah’s authorship is not borne out by the 
contents, which form a warning against 
idolatry. 

10. The Song of the Three Holy Children 
was inserted (c. 160 B.c.) in the Septuagint 
version of Daniel after iti 23, and contains 
the prayer of Azarias, a short narrative 
and the Song of the Three Children, more 
familiar as the canticle ‘Benedicite’. 

11. The History of Susanna is added by 
the Septuagint version after Dan. xu. 
This folk-tale, illustrating Daniel’s wisdom 
as a judge, was probably inserted c. 50 B.C. 

12. Bel and the Dragon forms another 
addition (c. 100 B.c.?) to the Septuagint 
version of Daniel. The two separate 
stories of Bel ‘and the Dragon expand 
incidents narrated in Daniel and stress the 
folly of idolatry. 

= i The Pin of Manasses (after 
300 B.c.) gives in detail the confession of 
king Manasseh recorded in II Chr, soxxi 


13. 

14. I Maccabees, 
of the Maccabean revo 
135 B.c, The Greek 
the translation of a lost. 
which was written early in the Ist century 
B.C. The history is sober, although et 
jectively viewed, and relies on a number 
of good sources. 

1s, II Maccabees 1s largely ac 


history of Palestine and 
It between 176 and 
text is probably 
Hebrew original, 


ondensa- 
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tion by a writer of c. 50-0 B.c. of the 
earlier history of Jason of Cyrena (ii 23), 
and deals for the most part with events in 
Palestine between 175 and 161 B.c. It is 
Written in a disconnected manner and is 
less reliable in general than I Maccabees. 


The New Testament 


1. The Gospel according to St Matthew, 

although traditionally the work of the 
apostle, is now generally recognized to be 
the work of an unknown author, writing 
towards the end of the 1st century, who 
numbered among his sources St Mark and 
a collection of Jesus’ sayings, written in 
Greek, which was also used by St Luke. 
The writer also had available to him many 
sayings of Jesus of great value, as e.g. in 
the first half of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The arrangement of Jesus’ teaching in this 
Gospel led to its becoming the most widely 
popular of all the Gospels. 
_ 2. The Gospel according to St Mark is 
generally accepted as the work of John 
Mark, the ‘interpreter’ of St Peter, whose 
preaching is traditionally held to be the 
authority for much of the narrative and 
teaching of this Gospel. While the Gospel 
contains comparatively little teaching 
compared with the other Gospels, its 
priority in time and its use as a source of 
St Matthew and St Luke are generally 
admitted as indicating its great historical 
importance. Its date is not certainly 
known, but many scholars consider it to 
have been written about 65 in Rome. 

3. Lhe Gospel according to St Luke was 
written for gentile Christians by the 
Syrian St Luke, probably between 70 and 
go in Greece. He made use of St Mark’s 
Gospel and a Greek document containing 
sayings of Jesus which was also used by St 
Matthew. 

4. The Gospel according to St $ohn is 
almost universally agreed to have been the 
last of the Gospels to have been written, 
towards the end of the 1st century, in or 
near Ephesus. While some scholars still 
defend the authorship of the apostle John, 
son of Zebedee, others ascribe the Gospel 
to John the Elder or consider that the 
apostle John is responsible only for some 
of the matter in the Gospel, which is the 
work of another hand. The most striking 
difference between St John’s Gospel and 
the others lies in the extensive discourses 
spoken by Jesus, giving teaching in a very 
different form and, in some points, of 
different content from that given by the 
Synoptists. 

5. The Acts of the Apostles continues 
the story of the Christian church from the 
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Ascension to the arrival of St Paulin Rome, 
with special reference to the expansion of 
the church and the work of St Peter and 
St Paul. This second volume of St Luke 
was written as a continuation of his 
Gospel between 70 and go. 

6. St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans was 
written about 56 from Corinth and 
contains some of Paul’s deepest reflections 
on the redemptive work of Christ. 

4, I Corinthians was written, probably 
from Ephesus, about 54 and deals primarily 
with troubles which had arisen in the 
Corinthian church. 

8 II Corinthians was probably written 
from Macedonia a year or so after I 
Corinthians, although the last 4 chapters 
may have been originally part of a different 
and slightly earlier letter. 

9. Galatians is regarded by many 
scholars as the earliest of St Paul’s Epistles, 
written shortly before the council of 
Jerusalem c. 49, although others, because 
of its affinities with Romans, date it a few 
years later. 

10. Ephesians, although traditionally 
accepted as Pauline, may be the work of a 
devoted admirer of St Paul, steeped in 
knowledge of his Epistles and in some 
points carrying his teaching, as on the 
church, a stage further. The Ephesian 
address is lacking in the best MSS and is 
probably a later addition. If Pauline, the 
Epistle is best dated very close to 
Colossians, which it closely resembles in 
themes and language, c. 59; if not by Paul, 
it was certainly written before the end of 
the 1st century. 

11. Philippians was written from prison, 
perhaps during an unrecorded imprison- 
ment in Ephesus, or from Rome ce. 60. 

12. Colossians was written from prison 
(iv 18), whether in Ephesus or Rome, to a 
church which St Paul had not himself 
visited. 

13, 14. 1, If Thessalonians are early 
Epistles of St Paul, written c. 50 within a 
few weeks of each other to the infant 
church of ‘Thessalonica, and dealing 
especially with the expectation of the early 
return of Christ. 

15,16, 17. I, LI Timothy, Titus comprise 
the pastoral Epistles. Although claiming 
to be by St Paul they show considerable 
differences of language and doctrine, and 
are thought by many to be the work of an 
admirer of St Paul, towards the close of the 
1st century, who possibly incorporated in 
them fragments of genuine Pauline 
letters. 

18. Philemon is a short letter to an 
individual Christian of Colossae, whose 
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runaway slave St Paul sends back to him 
with a tender note of commendation and 
excuse. 

19. The Epistle to the Hebrews was 
accepted by the early church, after some 
hesitation, as a letter of St Paul, but 
neither the language nor the thought of the 
Epistle are Pauline, and the theme 0 
Christ’s supremacy 1s developed along 
different lines. A reference to those ‘O 
Italy’ (xiii 24) may indicate that the letter 
was sent to or from Rome, but its author- 
ship remains unknown and its date may 
lie anywhere between 65 and So. 

20. The Epistle of St James 1s tradition- 
ally ascribed to the brother of Jesus, an 
this ascription may well be correct, in 
which case it is possible that the Epistle 
was written as early as 45. ‘The ascription 
has, however, been challenged and dates 
up to fifty years later suggested for the 
Epistle, whose message is a practical one 
of moral exhortation and encouragement 
in the face of temptations. 

21. I Peter is traditionally the work of 
the apostle, and his authorship, althoug!? 
challenged, is still maintained by perhaps @ 
majority of scholars. The good Greek an 
the ‘diluted Paulinism’ of the Epistle are 
perhaps both due to Silas, by whom 
Peter claims to be writing (v 12). The 
Epistle gives practical instruction 1 
Christian life and doctrine to churches in} 
northern Asia Minor. 

22. II Peter, in spite of its claim 
apostolic authorship, is now general 
regarded as pseudonymous. ‘The Epist 
incorporates almost the whole of Jude ar 
is largely devoted to the denunciation ' 
false teachers, a sign of its late, probab y 
and-century date. a 

23, 24, 25. I, I, Il Fohn are tradition’ 
ally by the apostle. The connexion 
I John with the 4th Gospel in thought ** 4 
language is so close as to have convine 
most, but not all, scholars of their COM’ oy 
authorship. In II and III John the yet 
describes himself as ‘the Elder’. if J re: 
sets forth the true knowledge of ot a 
things and reads more like a treatise th ty 
a letter. The other Epistles ar er 
short notes. All three appear to date fr 
near the end of the rst century. by 
26. The Epistle of Jude claims te be b 
‘the brother of James’, and may be 
Jude the brother of James and of i d 
(Mk vi 3). The short letter, to be “te? 
perhaps between 60 and 80, 1s dire 
against the growth of troublesome 
heretical errors. “yin? 

27. The Revelation of St ohn the PE pe 
is dated by early tradition as see? a 


to 
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end of Domitian’s reign’, i.e.c.95. The 1320 William of Shoreham’s English 
author calls himself John, and was identified Psalter. 
by tradition with the apostle, although this 1340 Richard Rolle’s English Psalter with 


is now generally regarded as unlikely. He 
saw his vision on the island of Patmos off 
the west coast of Asia Minor. The book 
contains messages to seven churches of 
‘Asia’, and a series of heavenly visions. 


NoTEWORTHY Books WHICH HAVE FAILED 
TO GAIN ADMISSION TO THE BIBLE 
Jewish 

1. f Enoch contains a number of 
apocalypses from different sources and of 
different dates, but mostly. pre-Christian, 
although the book in its final form may be 
considerably later. ‘The chief importance 
of the work lies in the light which it throws 
on Jewish apocalyptic thought in the time 
of Christ. 

2. The Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs date from about 100 B.c., although 
the text has been corrupted by Christian 
interpolations, and contain what purport 
to be the last words of the sons of Jacob to 
their children. Important features of the 
work are the strong ethical and universalist 
tone and the occurrence of a number of 
striking apocalyptic themes. 

3. Lhe Psalms of Solomon are a collection 
of 18 Psalms of the 1st century B.c., which 


throw considerable light on the beliefs and 


Messianic expectations of the Pharisees in 
the time of Christ. 
Christian 
1. The First Epistle of Clement, 2. The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 3. The 
Shepherd of Hermas; see GREEK LITERA- 


TURE, 
"TRANSLATIONS 


LaTIN.—The oldest Latin translations 
came to be superseded by the Vulgate, 
originally undertaken by Jerome in 352, 
and completed by other scholars. ‘This 
version dominated the western world until 
the Reformation and is the basis of the 
earliest translations of the Bible into 
French, German and English. ‘The Clem- 
entine Vulgate, printed in 1592, remains the 
official Bible of the Roman Church. 


Enciisu.—Translations from the Vulgate 
Czdmon’s songs on O.T. stories. 


c. 650 3 
735 Bede’s translation of St John’s 
see in Vulgate 


825 Anglo-Saxon glosses 
Gospels and Psalters. 

¢. 890-900 King Zélfred’s translati 
biblical passages. 

€¢ 1000 The earliest extant English 
translation of the Gospels. 


ons of 


1535 


commentary. 

1384 The first Wyclifite translation of the 
whole Bible, inspired and begun by 
John Wyclif, completed by his fol- 
lowers. 

c. 1396 Improved and revised Wyclifite 
translation, completed by John Pur- 
vey. 

1944, 1947-50 Ronald Knox’s 
translation of the Vulgate. 


‘wie igs from the original texts, 1524- 
T6r1, 

The first complete Hebrew Bible was 
printed at Soncino in 1488, the first 
printed Greek Testament to be published 
was that of Erasmus at Basle (1516). 
These texts, in revised editions, were used 
by Luther in his translation of the N.T. 
(1§22) and of the O.T. (1522-34). Luther’s 
translation in turn was used by the first 
English translators and was the basis of 
the first translations into Dutch (1525-26), 
Danish (1550), Swedish (1541) etc., 
although not of the first Protestant French 
Bible, that of Olivetan (1535). 

1525 William T'yndale’s English N.T., 
published at Worms. 

1530 ‘T'yndale’s translation of the Penta- 

teuch. 

Miles Coverdale’s translation of the 
whole Bible. 

1537. “Thomas Matthew’s’ Bible (the 
work of John Rogers). 

1539 ‘Taverner’s Bible. 

1539 The Great Bible, revised by Cover- 

dale, and later officially sponsored by 

Cranmer. 

The Geneva Bible (often called the 
‘Breeches Bible’ from the translation 
of Gen. ui 7), the work of Protestant 
exiles who had fled from Mary’s 
persecution. 

1568 ‘The Bishops’ Bible, an _ official 
version made by a committee in- 
cluding 11 bishops. 


new 


1560 


1582 The Reims N.T. a she ae a : 
1609-10 The Douai O.T. Catholic exile 


The Authorized Version (or ‘ King 
James’s Bible’) planned as an official 
translation in 1604 and the work of 47 
scholars who formed companies at 
Westminster, Oxford and Cambridge. 


1611 


Modern Translations. 

The Authorized Version, by reason of its 
good scholarship and felicitous English, 
remains still the leading English transla- 
The discovery, however, of new 


tion. 
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MSS, the development of the science of 
textual criticism, and the changes in 
English as an everyday speech have led in 
recent years to a number of important new 
translations. 


1881 The Revised N.T., an official 
revision carried out by leading English 
and American scholars. More accur- 
ate than the A.V. and based on a better 
text, the R.V. has never acquired the 
popularity of the earlier translation. 

1885 ‘The Revised Orr. 

rgoo-o1 ‘The American Standard Version 
incorporating in the R.V.a number of 
readings suggested by the American 
revisers. 

1902 Weymouth’s N.T’., a new trans- 
lation from the Greek text in modern 
English. 

perhaps the best 

known of transla- 

tions into everyday 
modern English. 

1941, 1949 Basic English N.T. and O.T. 

1946, 1952 Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible, prepared by an American 
Committee, and perhaps the best of 
all modern translations. 

Anew English translation, by committees 
of scholars of the Churches of England and 
Scotland and the Free Churches, is in 
preparation. See also ‘TRANSLATION. 


1913 Moffatt’sN.T. 
1924 Moffatt’sO.T. 


BIBLE SOCIETIES 


The 18th century saw the first serious 
development of translations of the Bible, in 
whole and in, part, in support of missionary 
work. In Germany the Canstein Bible 
Institute (founded 1710) and in England 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge (founded 1698) led the way, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (founded 
1804) became the parent of many similar 
organizations and has printed and distrib- 
uted parts of the Bible in more than 770 
different languages. In 1946 the work of 
Bible Societies was co-ordinated by the 
establishment of United Bible Societies, 
on which are represented almost all the 
societies of different countries. 

Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible (5 vols, 
1898-1904); H. E. Ryle, Canon of the O.T. 
(1892); A. Souter, Text and Canon of the N.T. 
(1913); The Bible Commentaries of A. S. 
Peake (1919) and C. Gore (1928); Introduction 
to the O.T. by S. R. Driver (1912) and R. H. 
Pfeiffer (1948); Introduction to the N.T. by J. 
Moffatt (1912), K. and S. Lake (1938), R. G. 
Heard (1950); the Westminster, Moffatt, and 
Clarendon series of Commentaries on indivi- 
dual books ; The Apocrypha and Pseudtpographa 
of the O.T., ed. R. H. Charles (1913); J. B. 
Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers (1898); The 
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Bible in its Ancient and English Versions, ed. 
WH. W. Robinson (1940); I. M. Price, The 
Ancestry of the English Bible (1948) ; R. Kilgour, 
The Bible throughout the World (1 939), GH 


Bibliography, in its literal sense, derived 
from the  post-classical BiBAtoypuple, 
means the ‘writing of books’ and is sO 
given in the 1678 edition of E. W. Phillips's 
New World of Words; since the 1th 
century it has been used to denote the 
systematic description and history of books, 
and it is now commonly understood 0 
mean: (i) a list of books arranged according 
to some system (in this sense it is calle 

systematic or descriptive bibliography) an 

(ii) the study of books as material objects, 
i.e. the study of the materials of which 
books are made and the manner in whic 

they are put together (in this sense com- 
monly called critical bibliography). Both 
systematic and critical bibliography are ° 
importance to the student of literature, the 
former supplying him with information 
about material for study, the Jattet 
assisting him to establish the place © he 
book in an author’s production and } 
value as an authentic text. 


DESCRIPTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY. Amongst 
the earliest lists of books are those com 
piled by certain writers as guides to ther 
own writings, e.g. Galen’s De proprits libris 
liber, compiled in the 2nd century A-D:)," |. 
Venerable Bede’s list of his own writing f 
at the end of his Ecclesiastical History 0 
Britain in 731. Erasmus also publish” 
his own bibliography, in narrative fort 
arranged chronologically, in 1523- - 
not only ‘autobibliographies’, howeve"? 
which go back to an early age, but piblior 
graphies of authors attached to stu 1€$ 
their lives; thus St Jerome and Genn@ ; th 
of Marseilles compiled, late in the 5 to 
century, lists of ecclesiastical writers ig 
which were attached bibliographies of the 
works. ‘5 

The rapid multiplication of pes of 
rendered possible by the inventio? ¢ 
printing made lists of books eveM. “ine 
essential and effected a revolution 1D est 
manner of their compilation. The ear" of 
substantial bibliography in the 48 its 
printing is that of Johannes Trithe dé 
abbot of Sponheim, whose Liber in 
scriptoribus ecclesiasticis (1494) set oF ict! 
chronological order, with an alphabe’ 3 
index, something like 1,000 church WE ee 
and their books. In 1545, Conrad i087 
who has been called ‘the father of bib ve 
raphy’, produced a universal cata iD 
(Bibliotheca Universalis) of all La 
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Greek and Hebrew writers, living and 
dead, arranged according to a classified 
system, with an alphabetical index of 
subjects. Gesner’s title to fame rests 
upon his attempt at universality and 
systematization. ‘The ideal of universality 
has remained an ideal up to the present 
time, although there are now few bibliog- 
raphers who really believe that it can ever 
be attained. In our own day the Institut 
International de Bibliographie at Brussels 
(founded 1895) has had as its main 
objective the compilation of a universal 
bibliography of books and of articles in 
periodicals, but although several million 
entries have been assembled on cards, 
there seems little prospect, owing to the 
bulk of the material, of the work ever 
approaching completeness. ‘The nearest 
practicable approach to a universal cata- 
logue is probably in the catalogues of the 
great libraries like the British Museum 
and the Bibliothéque Nationale, and best 
of all in the Union Catalogue in the Library 
of Congress in Washington, which is a 
catalogue on cards of books in many of the 
great libraries of the United States. A 
recent development, the possibilities of 
which have not yet been fully worked out, 
is the use of mechanical or electronic 
devices for sorting and selecting the 
required information. 

Gesner’s universal catalogue remained 
without a rival for many years and in the 
meantime bibliographers turned their 
efforts to bibliographies of writings on 
particular subjects or in a_ particular 
language, or relating to particular countries 
or places. ‘The earliest published national 
bibliography is that by John Bale, bishop 
of Ossory, Jilustrium mazorts Britanniae 
Scriptorum summarium (1548). Bale listed 
his British writers in chronological order, 
tabulating each author’s writings: the work 
was based on the researches of John 
Leland, Henry VIII’s library-keeper and 
antiquary. In the 2nd edition of his book, 
Scriptorum illustrium matoris Brytannie... 
Catalogus (1557), Bale described the works 
of 1,400 British writers. ‘The work was 
soon followed by an Italian bibliography 
(Antonio F Sa ae OTS me msec esl 

scrittt tutti gPautort uulgart. 
ee a ee 550; La Seconda Libraria, 
1551); a German bibliography, covering, 
however, only the period 1500-81 (Corne- 
lius Loos, Iilustrium Germaniae peg dia 
Catalogus, 1581); and a French (F, Grude 
Bus; ES : lume de 

de la Croix Du Maine, Premuer vo 


xn Du 

la Bibliotheque du Sieur de la Croix 
Maine “¢ Baa) The need for 4 German 
was rendered less 


national bibliography 


urgent by the catalogues of the publica- 
tions offered at the great spring and autumn 
fairs held at Frankfurt and Leipzig which 
attracted buyers from all parts of Europe. 
These catalogues began in 1564: and 
continued until 1749 when the Frankfurt 
fair came to anend. Most countries now 
have their national bibliographies, in some 
cases published officially by the national 
library, in others commercially or semi- 
commercially. 

One of the most recent of these bibliog- 
raphies, but already one of the most 
important, is the British National Bibliog- 
raphy (1950 ff.), published weekly and 
cumulated quarterly and annually. The 
various national bibliographies are arranged 
according to different principles; the 
British National Bibliography is classified 
according to the systematic decimal 
classification of Melvil Dewey, with an 
alphabetical index of authors, titles and 
subjects; the Bibliographie de la France 
(1811 ff.; published weekly, with an annual 
index of authors), the Deutsche National- 
bibliographie (1931 ff.; in two parts: A, 
publications issued by commercial pub- 
lishers, published weekly; B, publications 
of societies and institutions, published 
twice a month) and the Bibliographie der 
Deutschen Bibliothek (1947 f£.; published 
weekly in Western Germany with author 
and catchword-subject index) are also 
classified; other bibliographies, e.g. the 
United States Cumulative Book Index 
(1898 ff.; published monthly and cumu- 
lated during the year and over periods of 
years), are arranged in a dictionary order 
with author, title and subject entries in 
one alphabet. 

These bibliographies succeed in attain- 
ing a considerable degree of completeness 
and include the bulk of the literature 
published in the various countries. Some 
of them, e.g. the British National Bibliog- 
raphy and the Bibliographie de la France, 
are based on books deposited in the 
national libraries by laws requiring the 
deposit of all published material, some on 
books deposited voluntarily by the pub- 
lishers in the national libraries or, in the 
case of the Deutsche Nationalbibliographie, 
in the Deutsche Biicherei at Leipzig, an 
institution maintained by German pub- 
lishers themselves. 

From the scholar’s point of view most 
valuable results accrue from complete and 
comprehensive bibliographies of books 
published in a certain country during a 
certain period. An outstanding example 
is The Short-title Catalogue of books 
printed in England, Scotland & Ireland, 
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and of English books printed abroad I475- 
1640, compiled by A. W. Pollard and G.R. 
Redgrave, the publication of which in 
1926 made available to scholars the whole 
field of English book-production of the 
period. This work has been carried on 
to the end of the 17th century in D. G. 
Wing, Short-title Catalogue .. .- r64I- 
1700 (1945-51). 

Bibliographies of publications, including 
- not only separate publications but also 
articles in periodicals, on particular sub- 
jects are very numerous and cover very 
many branches of human knowledge and 
activity. So numerous are they that a 
number of guides—bibliographies _ of 
bibliographies—have been publtshed. The 
earliest of these is Bibliotheca bibliographica 
(1866) by Julius Petzholdt, librarian of the 
royal library at Dresden; the most useful 
is Theodore Besterman’s World Biblio- 
graphy of Bibliographies (and ed. 1947- 
50). Georg Schneider’s Handbuch der 
Bibliographie (4th ed. 1930) is a good 
example of a bibliographie raisonnée of 
bibliographies. Guides to current bibliog- 
raphies are published annually in a number 
of subject fields: these bibliographies are 
sometimes in narrative form, e.g. The 
Year’s Work in English Studies (1921 ff.), 
The Year’s Workin Librarianship (1929 ff.) ; 
sometimes in the form of a plain list, e.g. 
Annual Bibliography of English Language 
and Literature (1920 ff.), Internationale 
Bibliographie des Buch- und Bibliotheks- 
wesens (1905-41). 

Subject bibliographies vary in scope, 
size and method according to the purpose 
for which they are planned. The follow- 
ing are a few examples where the editor 
or compiler has aimed at producing a 
comprehensive and authoritative guide: 

F. W. Bateson, The Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature (4 vols, 1940); W. W. 
Greg, Bibliography of the English Printed 
Drama to the Restoration (3 vols, 1939 ff.); G. 
Lanson, Manuel bibliographique de la littérature 
francaise moderne, I500-~1g00 (latest ed. 1931); 
K. Schottenloher, Bibliographie zur deutschen 
Geschichte im Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung 
(6 vols, 1933-39); Bibliography of British His- 
tory: C. Read, Tudor Period 1485-1603 (1933), 
G. Davies, Stuart Period 1603-1774 (1928), S. 
Pargellis and D. J. Medley, The 18th Century 
I7I4-1789 (1951); A. Molinier and others, Les 
Sources de Vhistoire de France (15 vols, 1901~- 
26); F. C. Dahlmann and G. Waitz, Quellen- 
aa der deutschen Geschichte (gth ed. 1931- 
32). 

A more restricted subject is treated 
intensively in such bibliographies as F. 
Madan, The Early Oxford Press. A 
bibliography of printing and publishing at 


Oxford ‘1468’-1640 (1895) and C. L. Day 
and E. B. Murrie, English Song-Books 
1651-1702. A bibliography, with a first- 
line index of songs (1940). 

Personal bibliographies may consist of a 
simple list of an author’s works, €-8. the 
bibliographies attached to the authors 1n 
the Dictionary of National Biography (not 
always reliable), or more elaborate works, 
e.g. F. W. Ebisch and L. L. Schiicking, 
Shakespeare Bibliography (1931; supp- 
1937); G. L. Keynes, A Bibliography of the 
works of John Donne (1932); M. Sadleir, 
Trollope, A Bibliography (1928); Bertha 
Coolidge Slade, Maria Edgeworth (1937)+, 

In some cases bibliographies © this 
kind are based on personal collections, e.g: 
bibliographies by M. L. Parrish OP 
Victorian lady novelists, Charles Kingsley, 
Lewis Carroll etc., and T. J. Wise oF 
Tennyson, Browning etc. A speci@ 
development of author bibliography is one 
where the author’s works are set out with 4 
full account of the circumstances surrouD® | 
ing the composition and the publication © 
each; a good example of this attractive 
type of bibliography is J. FE. Norton, 
Bibliography of Edward Gibbon (1940): 
guide, albeit a rather imperfect one, ar 
personal bibliographies is given 1D Ness 
Arnim, Internationale Personalbibliograph” 
(2nd ed. 1944-52). 

The method of compiling bibliographies 
and the amount of detail included vari 
with the author’s purpose and with. a 
importance of the material dealt wit a 
With comprehensive catalogues, like: 
Short-title Catalogues mentioned above, z 
is impossible, and unnecessary, t0 gis 
more than a brief or ‘short’ title, sufficie? 
only to identify the book referred to. |, 
these and similar cases notes are somet me 
added showing where copies of the bone. 
included can be seen. In the case of ay 
subject bibliographies, it is usual to inclU { 
in the description of the items listed hae 
enough of the title to render identificaty 
easy and certain, but to add notes on ile 
scope and value of the book. As a? ly 
bibliographies will include not °% 
separately published works, but 
articles in periodicals and portions of boo 
In the case of bibliographies of early al! 
rare books or of author bibliographies, a 
descriptions are usually given so ¢ ee nd 
items can be identified with certainty 1€8 
minute changes noted. Elaborate i yc 
have been evolved for making |. 40 
descriptions, enabling the bibliograph? 1 
give a complete account of a boo 1D * uP 
a way that its appearance and make the 
can be adequately reconstructe 
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description. A good guide to these 
methods is A. E. Cowley, Bibliographical 
Description and Cataloguing (1929). Fred- 
son Bowers, Principles of Bibliographical 
Description (1949), gives a very full 
discussion of the problems involved, and 
C. F. Buhler, J. G. McManaway and L. C. 
Wroth, Standards of Bibliographical Des- 
cription (1949), a useful survey of the 
methods of bibliographical description as 
applied to various types of books. Modern 
methods of reproduction make it possible 
to show title pages or other important 
portions of the book, thus obviating the 
need to transcribe titles of books in full, 
and it is likely that reproductions will be 
increasingly used in detailed bibliography. 
There are, however, certain difficulties to 
be overcome: good reproductions are 
expensive to produce; it is not easy to plan 
a book containing a large number of 
reproductions attractively; and finally 
many bibliographers think that a reproduc- 
tion may be misleading, particularly in 
cases where the quality of the printing and 
of the paper is poor. In 17th-century 
English plays, for example, it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish between a mark in 
the paper and a mark of punctuation, and a 
reproduction may give an entirely wrong 
impression. ‘The answer to these objec- 
tions would seem to be that the author 
must edit his facsimiles as carefully as he 
edits his texts. 

Bibliographies may be arranged in a 
variety of ways, depending again on the 
purpose of the compiler. In the case of 
author bibliographies a chronological 
arrangement is often adopted, to show the 
author’s development; in subject bibliog- 
raphies the order may be a classified one in 
order to bring together books dealing with 
the same aspect of the subject. In all 
cases bibliographies should have an index 
to facilitate reference. ey 

It is a cardinal principle of biblio- 
graphical work that no item should be in- 
cluded in a bibliography which has not 
been inspected by the bibliographer. In 
cases where this is impossible the source 
of the information should be indicated. 


CriticaL BrpLioGRAPHY. ‘The fullest 
definition is that given by Sir Walter W. 


ae book ib] 
‘ Bibli hv is the study of books as tangible 
fects. te cx tcines the materials of which they 


in which those materials 
s theit place and mode 
t adventures that have 
ncerned with their 
ut certainly is con- 


are made and the manner 
are put together. It trace 
of origin and the subsequen 
befallen them. It is not co 


Contents in a literary sense, hol ee they contain 
for the manner in 


cerned with the signs and sy 
(apart from their significance), 
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which these marks are written or impressed is a 
very relevant bibliographical fact. And, starting 
from this fact, it is concerned with the relation of 
one book to another: the question which manu- 
script was copied from which, which individual 
copies of printed books are to be grouped together 
as forming an edition and what is the relation of 
edition to edition. Bibliography in short deals 
with books as more or less organic assemblages of 
sheets of paper, or vellum, or whatever material 
they consist of, covered with certain conventional 
but not arbitrary signs, and with the relation of 
the signs in one book to those in another.’ 


This use of the word bibliography is 
comparatively recent and appears to be 
little understood outside the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.A. Its antecedents 
may be traced in de Bure’s great biblio- 
philic catalogue of the 18th century, 
in the enthusiastic, albeit turgid, writings 
on book collecting by Thomas Dibdin, and 
in the work of William Blades, Henry 
Bradshaw and Robert Proctor on the study 
of books printed in the 15th century. 
Guillaume Francois de Bure’s Biblio- 
graphie instructive (10 vols, 1765-82) is a 
catalogue of rare and precious books, 
compiled for the benefit of the book 
collector ; it gives details of typography and 
make-up so as to enable the collector to 
distinguish edition from edition and 
original from counterfeit, and to note faults 
and imperfections. The same kind of 
approach to the study of books is evident 
in the writings of Thomas Frognall Dibdin, 
librarian of the Earl of Spencer at Althorp, 
especially The Bibliographical Decameron 
(3 vols, 1817) and A Bibliographical . . . 
Your in France and Germany (3 vols, 
1821). The really important advances in 
the study, however, were made by William 
Blades in his Life and Typography of 
William Caxton (1861-63), in which he 
used typographical data to assist in placing 
the books printed by Caxton in their 
chronological order, and by Henry Brad- 
shaw, librarian of Cambridge University 
and a great antiquarian scholar, in his 
studies of incunabula (books printed in the 
15th century), particularly of the Low 
Countries. The principle on which Brad- 
shaw worked and which he was the first 
to enunciate was: ‘Let the book speak for 
itself’, Bradshaw’s disciple and the per- 
fecter of his bibliographical methods was 
Robert Proctor. Proctor listed the large 
collection of incunabula in the British 
Museum and the Bodleian Library, 
arranging them, by a study of types and 
printing methods, according to countries, 
places and printers. His work firmly 
established this method of study and at 
the time of his early death (1903) he was 
engaged on the preparation of a definitive 
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catalogue of the incunabula in the British 
Museum. The detailed descriptions in 
this work (Catalogue of XVth Century 
books now in the British Museum, 9 vols, 
1908 ff.) demand of the cataloguers the 
most meticulous attention to all features of 
the book—paper, type, lay-out on the page, 
ornamentation, printing practice, sewing, 
binding, manuscript notes, marks of 
ownership—everything from its treatment 
at the printer’s hands till its final arrival 
on the shelves of the library. 

This was the background against which 
the connexion between bibliographical 
investigation and literary study was 
realized and the methods of critical 
bibliography worked out by three scholars 
working in close association, A. W. Pollard, 
R. B. McKerrow and W. W. Greg. 
These men were imbued with a sense of 
the importance of a knowledge of printing 
methods for their work, Pollard as the 
successor of Proctor on the British Museum 
Catalogue of XVth Century Books and 
McKerrow and Greg as students of English 
literature determined to establish sound 
principles for the editing of the texts of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean authors. Greg 
showed what the possibilities were when, 
in his edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Elder Brother (1905), he solved the problem 
of the relation of the 2 quartos of 1637 
which had defeated previous editors: In 
Qzr an improperly adjusted ‘quad’ or 
space-lead had produced a mark above the 
line, before the word ‘ young’ in line 72 of 
Act I, scene 11, and this mark was mistaken 
by the compositor who set up Q2 as an 
apostrophe and duly printed as such. Qz2 
was therefore printed from Qr and not 
from the original MS. The full realiza- 
tion of the potentialities of bibliographical 
methods, however, came about largely as 
the result of one particular investigation. 
This was the case of the Shakespeare 
quartos of 1619. 

A. W. Pollard, in the course of his duties 
at the British Museum, had through his 
hands within a period of about 4 years 
two volumes of Shakespeare plays, each 
containing the same 9 plays: The Whole 
Contention betweene the two Famous Houses 
of Lancaster and Yorke, for T.P. (n.d.); 
A Midsommer nights dreame, James Roberts, 
1600; The first part of the Life of Sir fohn 
Old-Castle, for T’. P., 1600; The Merchant 
of Venice, by J. Roberts, 1600; Henry the 
fift, for T. P., 1608; King Lear, for 
Nathaniel Butter, 1608; Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, for T. P., 1619; The Merry Wives, 
for Arthur Johnson, 1619; 4 Yorkshire 
Tragedie,forT.P., 1619. The appearance 
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of two volumes with identical contents was 
sufficiently remarkable to warrant further 
investigation. It was soon found that the 
copies of these 9 plays in the collection 
given to Trinity College, Cambridge, by 
the great 18th-century Shakespearean 
scholar Edward Capell, and those in the 
collection bequeathed to the British 
Museum by David Garrick, while no 
longer bound together in one volume, ha 
certainly at one time been so bound. 
(It turned out later that there had been 4 
third volume containing the 9 plays 1n the 
University of Virginia library, where 1t was 
unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1895; 4 
fourth volume was discovered in 1946 = 
Girsby Manor, Lincs.) After severa 
theories had been put forward to account 
for these volumes, it was shown by oir 
Walter Greg that all 9 plays, despite their 
dates, were printed on the same 4 
stock of paper and were therefore probab - 
printed atonetime. Careful photograP ie 
comparison later showed that the tit 
pages of the whole series had been printe 
at the same time from one skeleton of typ 
Examination of the printer’s material 
the various plays showed that the printe 
was William Jaggard throughout. si 
The significance of this demonstrate 
lay in its objective nature and 1? 4 5 
certainty. By strictly objective metho fe 
it had been established that some of thee 
plays had been falsely dated and that a 
had false imprints, and the demonstratio™ 
unlike the subjective hypotheses of iar set 
editors, was unassailable. It had } Vv 
portant consequences for editors of litera 


texts. ds ’ 
‘If we are to edit according to modern methey all 
wrote McKerrow, ‘if we are to give no re! judg- 
to our fancy and no consent to our literary - tly 
ment; if our aim must be to reproduce 4°." an 
as possible—in his own words, with ing 
punctuation and, if we can, his own Shan that, 
what our author wrote and nothing else th4 care" 
it is necessary that we should consider VPrY ce us 
fully what relation the printed “ original be 
is likely to have to the author’s manuscript. nich 
By understanding the processes ie! the 
take place between the time chap and 
manuscript leaves the author’s han all 
the time when the printed book apP&"" to 
the bookseller’s shop, we can ate te 
reconstruct from a printed text beto the 
the text as originally conceive 
author. WwW 
‘Bibliographical evidence’, to quote Mckee" 
once more, ‘will often help us to settle sv see dif- 
tions as that of the order and relative v4 u $ 


“4 gectio? 
ferent editions of a book; whether certain © of 


of a book were originally intended to form piitio® 
it or were added afterwards ; whether 4 later which} 
was printed from an earlier one, and teen ad pee? 
whether it was printed from a copy that 
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corrected in manuscript, or whether such correc- 
tions as it contains were made in proof, and a num- 
ber of other problems of a similar kind, which may 
often have a highly important literary bearing. It 
will indeed sometimes enable us to solve questions 
which to one entirely without bibliographical know- 
ledge would appear quite incapable of solution.’ 


An example of the value of bibliographi- 
cal, as distinct from subjective, methods 
is displayed by the case of the two so-called 
issues of Tvrotlus and Cressida (1609). 
Some copies have a title-page on which it 
is stated that the play ‘was acted by the 
Kings Maiesties seruants at the Globe’, 
whereas in other copies, which have a 
different title-page and a preface, the title- 
page makes no mention of any performance 
and the preface explicitly states that the 
play had never been acted at all. It is 
perhaps not surprising that the early 
editors, up to Payne Collier, assumed that 
the second of the two—the one with the 
preface saying that the play had never been 
performed—was the earlier, and that as 
soon as the play had been performed the 
other title-page announcing the perform- 
ance was substituted. When the book was 
submitted to a bibliographical examination, 
however, it was seen that this latter title- 
page, mentioning the performance, was an 
integral part of the first sheet and must 
therefore have formed part of the book as 
first printed, the other title-page and pre- 
face having been substituted for it. The 
order of the two groups of copies is thus 
established with complete certainty. 

A similar difficulty arises in the case of 
Dryden’s Wild Gallant, of which two 
editions were published in 1669. One of 
these editions is printed from the other, 
but it is not clear which was the first. 
The authoritative Bibliography of Dryden 
plumps for what we call edition ‘A’. This 
edition, however, has at one point a mis- 
print ‘tel’s’ for ‘tells’; at the corresponding 
point in edition ‘B’, the word is printed 
correctly enough, but the second ‘1’ in 
‘tells’ has printed so lightly that only its 
tip is visible without a magnifying glass. 
This might easily be taken as an apostrophe, 
and in fact clearly was so taken by the 
compositor of ‘A’ who must have set up his 
text from that of the ‘B’ edition. , This 
clear evidence for the priority of “B™ over 
‘A’? is supported by another interesting 
bibliographical feature. Itisa well ore 
characteristic of early printed books tha 
Proof correction went on while printing 

: with the result 
Was actually in progress, * Fite sarne 
that copies of the same edition of the sé 
book often show differences OF variations 
where the author has made 4 een os 
emendation in the text; such difference 
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are usually called variants. In the case 
of the 1669 Wild Gallant, edition ‘A’ has 
little variation between copies, in fact only 
one variant forme has been noticed in 11 
copies examined; edition ‘B’ has con- 
siderably more, in fact there are at least 7 
formes which underwent stop-press cor- 
rection. Now in almost all cases the 
reading at these points in ‘A’ is the 
corrected state of ‘B’, showing that ‘A’ 
was set up from ‘B’ and is thus the later 
of the two editions. 

Examination of the paper on which a 
book is printed has already been shown, 
in the case of the 1619 quartos of Shake- 
speare, to have led to striking results. An 
example taken from a later period may be 
found in the falsely dated issues from the 
Strawberry Hill Press. Captain A. T. 
Hazen has, in his bibliography of the 
productions of this press, used the 
evidence of watermarks to show that 
copies of well-known works, including 
Gray’s Odes of 1757, previously thought to 
have been first editions printed on large 
paper, are in fact forgeries printed with 
false dates after Walpole’s death by his 
trusted printer, Thomas Kirgate. Exam- 
ination of the paper of some of the editions 
of Byron’s English Bards and Scotch 
Revtewers likewise shows that the publisher, 
for his own ends, antedated his title-pages. 

One of the most fascinating pieces of 
literary detective work, which amply 
demonstrates the nature of bibliographical 
proof, is that contained in J. Carter and 
H. G. Pollard’s Enquiry into the Nature of 
Certain rgth-Century Pamphlets (1934). 
This book examines a series of over 50 so- 
called first editions of works of a number 
of famous 19th-century authors, such as 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, the Brownings etc.; the best known 
of them being perhaps the famous 
‘Reading’ sonnets of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning of 1847, so-called from the 
imprint which had been given to the book. 
These books had been accepted into the 
standard bibliographies largely because 
they were sponsored by a well-known and 
very successful book-collector, T’. J. Wise. 
Carter and Pollard, however, showed that 
the type employed in some of the pamph- 
lets contained sorts which were not in use 
at the date when they were supposed to 
have been printed and that the paper 
contained ingredients, esparto grass or 
chemical or mechanical wood-pulp, not 
used in the manufacture of paper until 
after the dates printed on the title-pages. 
One or two of the pamphlets had already 
been condemned on textual grounds, but it 
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is safe to say that in no other way (save 
an outright confession by the forger) 
could they have been exposed with such 
finality. This further triumph of the 
bibliographical method is important in 
that it shows that the techniques applied 
so successfully to early books can equally 
well be applied to more modern ones. 
The bibliographer needs to be equipped 
with a knowledge of everything that affects 
the manufacture of a book or its subsequent 
history. Paper, type, folding, illustration, 
decoration, printing practice, sewing, 
binding, all may contribute data by which 
the place of a book in the author’s pro- 
duction can be determined. No editor 
of a literary text can afford to enter on his 
work without a knowledge of the methods 
of bibliography. A remarkable guide for 
the bibliographical study of English books 
up to the end of the 17th century is 
provided by R. B. McKerrow, Introduction 
to Bibliography for Literary Students (1927). 
Much of the development of biblio- 
graphical method is due to the work of the 
Bibliographical Society and a good sketch 
of this development and its application 
to literary studies is to be found in The 
Bibliographical Society, 1892-1942. Studies 
in Retrospect (1945). ‘The journal of this 
Society, The Library (1889 ff.), and those 
of other similar societies, notably The 
Papers of the Bibliographical Soctety of 
America (1904 ff.), The Publications of the 
Oxford Bibliographical Society (1922 ff.), 
The Transactions of the Cambridge Biblio- 
graphical Soctety (1949 ff.) and Studies in 
Bibliography (1948 ff.) published by the 
Bibliographical Society of the University 
of Virginia, contain many contributions 
which describe bibliographical technique 
or give the results of bibliographical 
investigations. F.C.F. 


Bidpai, Fases or, the name under which 
a collection of Indian fables is best known 
in Europe, derived from the wise Bidpai, 
who tells the stories. (In the few long 
stories there are encased many smaller 
fables, introduced as parables by the 
actors of the main fable, a characteristic 
method of Indian story-telling.) The 
original work was composed in Sanskrit, 
perhaps c. A.D. 300, but is no longer 
extant. ‘The oldest known version bears 
the title Tantrakhyayika (‘Book on Cases 
of Wisdom’). Another version is the 
Panchatantra (‘Five Cases of Wisdom’), 
the popularity of which is witnessed by the 
numerous later versions, the most famous 
being the Hitopadesa. 

In the 6th century the collection was 
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translated into Pahlavi (Middle Persian), 
by the physician Burzoe. ‘To the original 
five stories of the collection others, also 
of Indian. origin, were added. The 
Pahlavi text is lost, but the Syriac transla- 
tion made of it in the 6th century has 
survived; it has the title Kalla va Dimna, 
from the name of two jackals, protagonists 
of the first chapter. ‘The Arabic transla- 
tion by Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘, also made from 
the Pahlavi, became the channel through 
which the fables were transmitted, both 1n 
the east and west. Besides various 
versions in Arabic prose and verse, it gave 
rise to a second Syriac version, a version 
in Greek (Stephanites kai Ichnelates, ith 
century; from it derive an old Latin an 
various Slavonic translations); 2 y2th- 
century Persian translation was revised 10 
the rsth century by Husayn Wa‘iz (Anwat” 
i-Suhayli, ‘Lights of Canopus’), on whic 
depends in its turn the Turkish Humayune 
name (‘Imperial Book’) of Ali Celebi (#7™ 
century). 

In Europe the book was first know? in 
the translation in Latin hexameters PY 
Baldo (12th century ?) and in the Spanish 
translation (1251), undertaken at the order® 
of Alfonso X of Castile. But the ma” 
stream leads through the Hebrew vers!% 
of Rabbi Joel (12th century), translate 
into Latin by John of Capua (Liber Kelilae 
et Dimnae, or Directorium Vitae Humaneé: 
13th century). The other main Europe 
versions are the Liber de Dina et Kalua 
of Raimond de Béziers (14th century)» a 
German Buch der Beispiele der alten W eisel 
of Pforr (1480), the Italian versions 3) 
A. F. Doni (1552) and Firenzuola (154° 
The version of Doni was translated a 
English by Sir Thomas North (The Moré: 
Philosophie of Doni, 1601). 


Tantrakhyayitka, ed. J. Hertel (1910); a 
idem (1909); Panchatantra, ed. J. Hest) 
(1908-12), ed. F. Edgerton (1924, with Ene 
tr.); Old’ Syriac version, ed. F. Schulte” 
(x911, with Ger. tr.); Arabic tr. of Ibn if 
Mugafta‘, ed. S. de Sacy (1816), Eng: ); 
W. Knatchbull (1819) ; ed. L. Cheikho (195 26 
It. tr. M. M. Moreno (1910); the later 5¥* N. 
version, ed. W. Wright (1884), Eng. tr. I. ani 
Keith-Falconer (1885); Gr. tr. ed. Vv. Punt 1ey 
(1889); Anwar-i-Suhayli, ed. S. W. see 
(x8s1), Eng. tr. E. B. Eastwick (185 ef 
Humayun-name (Istanbul, 1851-52), 1%" 2d. 
A. Galland (1724), Baldo’s Latin versio® G, 
A. Hilka (1928); the old Sp. tr. ed. * G 
Allen (1906); Heb. versions, ed. J. Derenbo"y: 
(1881; with Fr. tr. of that by Rabbi Jo 
Lat. version of John of Capua, ed. J. D "4 
bourg (1887); the version of Raimond, ©" ¢ 
Hervieux (1899 ; with Fr. tr.) ; Italian versio” i 
Doni (1815); that of Firenzuola, ed. B. a) 
(1848); North’s tr. repub. J. Jacobs (188 )- 
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T. Benfey, Pantschatantra, 1 (18 89); J. 
Hertel, Das Pancatantra, seine Geschichte und 
seine Verbreitung (1914); V. Chauvin, Biblio- 
graphie des ouvrages arabes, Il: Kalilah (1897). 

5.M.S. 


Biedermeier. Originally the term signi- 
fied simply a grotesque figure which first 
made its appearance in Fliegende Blatter, 
the German counterpart to Punch. The 
type implied a philistine attitude and a 
somewhat narrow range of artistic en- 
deavour in opposition to intellectual 
curiosity and a sense of uncritical accep- 
tance. It was given a markedly ironic 
twist in Biedermaiers Liederlust (1870), the 
nonsense poems of Ludwig Eichrodt 
(1827-92) who edited these under the 
pseudonyms of a Swabian schoolmaster 
Gottlieb Biedermaier (sic) and his friend 
Horatius Treuherz. At a later stage the 
term was given manifold extensions; 
literary critics began to speak of ‘the age 
of Biedermeier’ (from 1816 to 1848); 
finally the term meant a particular style in 
literature, music and painting implying 
restraint, sobriety, with a faintly nostalgic 
and romantic temper. It cannot be said 
that the term thus used was either happy 
or fruitful for the purpose of critical 
distinctions. 


G. Hermann, Das Biedermeier im Spiegel 
seiner Zeit (n.d.); H. H. Houben, Der gefesselte 
Biedermeier (1924); E. E. Pauls, Der Beginn 
der Biirgerlichen Zeit (1924); W. Bietak, Das 
Lebensgefiihl des Biedermeier in der Osterreich- 
wschen Dichtung (1931); A. B. Berkhout, 
Biedermeier und poetischer Realismus: stilistische 
Beobachtungen tiber Werke von Grillparzer, 
Morike, Hebbel und Ludwig (Amsterdam, 


1942). K.W.M. 
Biography. Biography is a branch of 
history. Its purpose is to relate, as 


faithfully as possible, the life of an 
individual. It is the biographer’s duty to 
function both as an historian and as a 
Portrait-painter. What is the duty of the 
portrait-painter ?—to produce a picture of 
his sitter which, as well as being ‘like’, 
shall also be a work of art. What is the 
duty of the historian ?—to be accurate and 
to arrange facts in an intelligible order. 
The mere listing of facts without art * 
neither history nor biography. ‘The es “ 
nical problem confronting the bogie er 
is therefore twofold : (a) he must accumu ate 
all the facts and documents necessary to is 
work ; (b) he must construct his biograp y 
in such a way that it shall also be a wor 
of art. . tears 
Before discussing these two Sextan it . 
hecessary first to answer 4 ae ee 
question:—how should the subject o 
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biography be chosen. Books have been 
written round the lives of famous men and 
sometimes, too, round those of men who, 
though themselves of but secondary 
importance, have been caught up in the 
careers of the famous, but never of the 
average obscure, no matter how interesting 
they may be. The reason for this is 
simple. It is only relative to persons who 
have played an important part in some 
particular field—perhaps political, literary 
or scientific—that sufficient documentary 
and other evidence exists to make writing 
about them possible. It sometimes hap- 
pens that men and women who were un- 
known to a wide public while they lived 
leave behind them diaries or letters of 
unusual quality. If these diaries or letters 
are discovered later, their authors cease to 
be obscure and become the legitimate 
subjects of biographical treatment. A 
good example of this is Samuel Pepys. 

What facts and documents is it necessary 
to assemble before a biography can be 
written ? The answer to that question is 
—everything that directly concerns the life 
of the central figure. But important 
events connected with the career of a 
general or a statesman must be treated 
otherwise than they would be in a volume 
of history. The man who undertakes to 
write a life of Napoleon must concentrate 
his attention upon the formation and 
development of Napoleon’s character. 
The historical background must be 
presented only in so far as it affects the 
hero. ‘The late Edmund Gosse held the 
view that to undertake the ‘ Life and Times’ 
of anybody is always a mistake. A biog- 
raphy is a study which is limited by two 
definite events—a birth and a death. It 
must be so written as to throw the central 
figure into strong relief. If I embark ona 
life of Disraeli, [I cannot, obviously, 
neglect the state of politics in England 
during the 19th century. But I must 
limit myself to such aspects of them as 
were known to Disraeli himself and had an 
influence on his career. 

The problem is similar to that which 
the portrait-painter has to solve when he 
decides how to treat the background of his 
picture. Some painters—Whistler, for 
instance—leave it almost completely bare. 
David, on the other hand, Shows us 
Napoleon against a setting of mountains 
(the Saint-Bernard Pass). Similarly the 
biographer may depict his central figure 
against a more or a less detailed back- 
ground. Which it shall be depends upon 
the nature of the man with whom he is 
dealing. If the outstanding fact about 
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him is the development of his ‘inner life’, 
if he remained cut off from the world and 
outside all literary schools, it would be 
patently absurd to lay strong stress upon 
his ‘times’. If onthe other hand he was 
subjected to influences, those which most 
determined his development must be 
described. George Sand was closely 
involved in the activities of French 
socialist circles between 1830 and 1848. 
It would clearly be a mistake, in dealing 
with her, to make much mention of the 
Crimean war, for, though it took place 
during her lifetime, she was but little 
interested in it. 

The biographer is in duty bound to 
take cognizance of all facts which left their 
imprint on a life of his hero. ‘There is no 
source which he can afford to neglect, 
because sometimes a quite unexpected 
witness will supply the anecdote or the 
fragment of evidence which throws direct 
light upon a character. 

What are the normal sources used in 
biography? (a) Books previously written 
on the subject or on cognate matters; 
(b) original documents, such as letters, 
diaries or official archives; (c) the memoirs 
of contemporaries; (d) where the period 
dealt with is not too remote, the recollec- 
tions of living witnesses; (e) the writer’s 
own memories if he happens to have had 
personal knowledge of his hero, as Boswell 
had of Johnson. Finally, the writer 
should, where possible, visit in person the 
places he will have to describe. It is far 
easier to understand Byron if one has seen 
Newstead Abbey, Venice, Ravenna and 
Missolonghi. 

It may, however, quite often happen 
that these different types of evidence are 
found to be mutually contradictory. 
Where this is the case, it is for the biog- 
rapher to weigh, verify, interpret and 
decide. Purely emotional evidence, evi- 
dence influenced by either love or hate, is 
suspect. Nor can mere checking, no 
matter how carefully it is done, guarantee 
the author against error. There must 
always be an element of personal judgment 
in even the most objective works of history 
or biography. The most scrupulous 
scholar may well be the victim of self- 
deception. Furthermore, it sometimes 
happens that documents which come to 
light later will make nonsense of an earlier 
interpretation, Shelley had in Dowden a 
learned and conscientious biographer: but 
Shelley as we know him today, in the light 
of Norman Ivy White’s discoveries and 
since the publication of Mary Shelley’s 
letters and Winifred Scott’s book on Hogg, 
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is a very different, and considerably less 
angelic, Shelley than was Dowden’s. ‘The 
Malahide Papers have revealed a new and 
unsuspected Boswell. 

It is for this reason that the lives of the 
most interesting persons can—and should 
be rewritten from time to time. After 
20 or 30 years new documents may well be 
brought to light. Besides, no two genera- 
tions ever view an historical figure in the 
same way. Even literary conventions 
change, and this at once raises a further 
question. Once we have established the 
facts to our own satisfaction, how shou 
we present them? Is it possible to lay 
down rules which will save the biographer 
from aridity and enable him, while 
scrupulously adhering to the truth, to 
produce a book which will approximate to 
a novel? Many historians think not: but 
Lytton Strachey, Harold Nicolson an 
J. E. Neale have taken the opposite view 
and have been proved right by the 
works. 

What can be condemned out of hand 1S 
the romanticized biography in which the 
author allows himself to invent incidents 
and dialogue. A biography is not, an 
never should try to be, an historical no 
It ought, however, to be constructed lt 
a good work of fiction. By this [mean tha 
the hero should be shown as discover in 
life progressively, as in fact we all of a 
do. It is the common experience ve 
childhood and adolescence to sce zr 
through the distorting glass of the idea’ 
and it is only when we are brought aa 
short by reality that we find ourselV? 
compelled to modify our earlicr view 4 
This continuing discovery it is that give 
humanity to the subject of a biograP a 
that lessens the gap between him an he 
reader, and that makes it possible for f 3 
latter to take an interest in the history ° 
person in the fullest sense of the wort’ ry 

From all this there emerges one V© d 
important rule: a biographer shou 6 
always present the events of his her? t 
career as they occurred. This was,’ -+ 
the method adopted by the earl 
practitioners of the art. Plutarch bee 48 
by narrating the actions of his ‘fam... 
men’, and only at the end of each “Lb”, 
does he bring together such anecdote? “, 
may illustrate character, ‘This Lubes 
strange way of going about the bus!?"",, 
It makes it impossible for the rea¢®" ne 
have any real knowledge of the man 4° ~ js 
narrative of his career unfolds. Ther? vy 
something ridiculous in saying, on the *"t0 
first page, that so-and-so was destine® ot. 
become a great general or a great 
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The child who was born at Portsea on 7 
February, 1812, was not a_ popular 
novelist, but a baby like any other baby, 
even though his name was Charles Dickens. 
The art of biography consists in making 
real to the reader the process by which the 
obscure infant became the famous man. 

The biographer should avoid building 
up his central figure as a logical being. 
There is logic neither in life nor in living 
persons. The hero’s evolution must be 
shown by a sequence of small touches, by 
the retailing of successive anecdotes and 
scraps of evidence. The sum total of 
these touches will produce a true portrait 
such as we find in Boswell’s admirable 
conversations with Johnson or in the more 
or less insignificant characteristics assem- 
bled by John Aubrey. Should the biog- 
rapher allow himself to assume the function 
of an interpreter? Where the evidence is 
contradictory it may be necessary for him 
to do so. Lytton Strachey had an 
inimitable way of retouching his portraits. 
This he did by introducing questions and 
second thoughts— Was it ?’... ‘and yet’. 
He surrounded sitter and subject with a 
sort of shimmering mist, and only with the 
final flick of his brush did the living truth 
(as he saw it) emerge. 

Is there such a thing as a modern 
biographer ?—and, if so, is it better than 
the traditional examples of the art? Dr 
Johnson was the father of our sharp- 
tongued contemporary biographers. ‘T’he 
‘Lives’ written by Southey and Lockhart 
are better than a great many produced to- 
day. A bad Victorian biography is an 
amorphous mass of ill-digested material. 
A bad modern biography is a work of sham 
brilliance, the expression of a mind which 
would like to be ironical and succeeds only 
in being cruel. It is a book without depth. 
A bad Victorian biography is a tedious 
Panegyric which Strachey compared to 
the slow, barbaric procession of _an 
undertaker’s mutes. A bad modern biog- 
raphy was, too often, between the two 
world wars, the mere unjust ‘debunking ¢ 
of 'a great man. But the best type? 
modern biography z ley of praise by 
rea ‘ts search for truth. 

It is ceil while noting that the writers 
of our own time have had, to a ie 
extent than their predecessors, a feeling tor 
the complexity and instability of aoe 

eings. Modern man, the disciple © 
Freud and of Proust, holds | that Spas 
; d an individual’s 
Impossible to understand a ls : 
joring its infinitely 
Psychology without explore, aneeap: 
small manifestations. ‘The biographers! 
antiquity—Plutarch, Tacitus, Suetonius 
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were inclined to transform the life of a 
great man into a moral treatise. Their 
modern counterparts realise that nobody 
is a solid block of virtues or vices, and that 
moreover he never remains the same from 
adolescence to old age. The glorifications 
of Washington, written in the roth century, 
should be compared with the judgments of 
the American historians who have made 
research into the early days of the republic 
during the last few years. 

Third point. The modern biographer 
is moved far more than were his predeces- 
sors by the conscious wish to produce a 
work of art, of, one might even say, 
poetic creation. He has discovered that 
only if he does so will he succeed in making 
a character live. Sir Sydney Lee, in his 
lives of Edward VII and of Shakespeare, 
accumulated a mass of solid facts. For 
having done so he deserves high praise. 
Nevertheless Virginia Woolf was right 
when she described the latter work as dead, 
and the former as unreadable. Why is 
this so? Because he did not know how to 
select from among the materials at his 
disposal, and could not present the facts 
in the correct order. Lytton Strachey, in 
his fine study of Carlyle, shows the dangers 
which beset the historian who subordinates 
aesthetic to ethical considerations. It is 
no part of the duty of the artist—and the 
biographer is an artist—to be a moral 
censor, though to say this does not mean 
that his work may not have a strong moral 
influence. Objectivity and detachment 
are the supreme aesthetic virtues. The 
duty of the biographer is to expose, not 
impose. A great career well told will 
always suggest a philosophy of life, but a 
biography is never the better for making 
that philosophy explicit. 

Is it possible for a biography to have 
poetic value? Yes—in so far as its author 
introduces a specific rhythm into his work; 
in other words, brings out, at more or less 
spaced intervals, its essential themes. All 
human lives are studded with themes: 
Shelley’s, for instance, by the theme of 
water, beginning with the river at Eton and 
ending with the bay of Spezzia. The 
themes of flowers and of the Orient recur 
throughout the life of Disraeli. At the end 
of his Queen Victoria Strachey collects 
together all the themes which had played a 
part in the queen’s life. One is reminded, 
in reading this fine passage, of the funeral 
march of Siegfried, in which, at the end of 
Gétterddmmerung, the motifs of the Ring 
reappear shrouded, as it were, in crape. 
A poetic melancholy broods over this rapid 
summing up of the past. The flowers, the 
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rare blooms, which have scented a lifetime 
are collected into one poor bunch and laid 
as an offering upon the altar of Destiny 
Fulfilled. Such a summary is the last 
echo of a dying song, the final verse of a 
completed poem. ‘The biographer, if he 
can produce this effect, is on a level with 
the great musician and the great poet. 

My examples have been taken, for the 
most part, from the literatures of England 
and France, but mention should be made 
of the Italian, Vasari’s, admirable Lives of 
the Painters and of the Spaniard, Pérez de 
Guzman’s Generations and Portraits. Many 
countries, Sweden, Holland, Austria, Ger- 
many and the United States, have produced 
Dictionaries of National Biography. "The 
best of these appeared in England, under 
the editorship first of Leslie Stephen and 
later of Sir Sydney Lee. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—Autobiography is the 
narration of a man’s life by himself. It 
should contain a greater guarantee of truth 
than any other form of biography, since 
the central figure of the book appears also 
as a witness of the events which he records. 
Johnson was of the opinion that no man’s 
life could be better written than by himself, 
and it does indeed seem as though 
an honest author should be more fully 
equipped than anybody else to give a 
complete account of his own experiences. 
For several reasons, however, this is not 
always the case :— 

(1) An individual’s memory is far from 
being reliable. ‘There are many who, in 
perfect good faith, have forgotten much of 
what has happened to them. Recollec- 
tions of childhood are often at second hand. 
Parents and grandparents tell us about our 
early life, and what we offer as our own 
memories are often no more than memories 
of what we have heard from them. When 
Herbert Spencer set himself to write his 
autobiography, he did his best to observe 
himself with the eye of a scientist. But he 
had to admit that his genuine, first-hand 
memories of childhood were very few and 
limited to a small number of vivid im- 
pressions. There do, however, exist 
accounts of childhood which give the 
impression of being very true—Tolstoy’s 
for instance, Maurice Baring’s, in The 
Puppet-Show of Memory, and Forrest 
Reid’s in Apostate. The mechanism of 
forgetiulness operates throughout a life- 
time. We become aware of this when we 
turn up notes of events which we ourselves 
have witnessed. Reading of things we can 
remember, we are at once assailed by 
visual recollection. But where such WTrit- 
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ten records are lacking, our narration is 
apt to be incomplete and inexact. 

(2) The autobiographer, whether con- 
sciously or not, censors what is unpleasing 
to him, We remember the facts we want 
to remember; we forget those that have 
wounded our self-esteem. Even writers 
who pride themselves on their frankness— 
André Gide is a good example—exercise 
only that part of it which is conditioned by 
their temperament or their ideas. ‘They 
confess to actions which others might 
regard as blameworthy, but omit those that 
contradict the portrait they have drawn 0 
themselves. Quite often they distort 
events of the past in order to bring them 
into harmony with their own later views on 
politics, religion or love. ‘That was what 
George Sand did in her Histoire de Ma Vie. 
When she sat down to write her memo!rs 
she had become a woman of advance 
views. Consequently she dwelt upon her 
humble origins, whereas, in fact, she ha 
been brought up by an aristocratic grant” 
mother. Swinburne, on the other han, 
equipped himself with a number ° 


decorative but imaginary ancestors, ae 
Alfred de Vigny greatly exaggerated (¥° 
antiquity of his noble family. Th 


Cardinal de Retz did not, as he maintained: 
come of an ‘old and illustrious hous ° 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s Confessions are 
less an essay in disinterested autobiogt4P 
than a piece of special pleading. 

(3) There is a form of censorship, +e? 
which is bred of a sense of shame. Ve? 
few men are brave enough to tell the tru a 
about their sexual experiences. Agan 
this view one might, not unnaturally, dU° re 
Rousseau, Stendhal and Gide, who ph 
all extremely daring when writing the ae 
of their lives. But one is justified aa 
wondering whether, in the case of * a 
seau, there was not a degree of exhibits 
ism which drove him to exaggerate 
memories of what had actually occult 5 
and, as to Gide, many intimate passae it 
published after his death have show? uth: 
he never told anything like the whole tru 
Besides, confessions of this kind are ts 
quite devoid of interest. It is the thout’ ial 
and passions of a man that are indivs ce: 
and rare: his physiology is commonmP™ od 
Furthermore, reticence can be e€*P “nose 
by the quite legitimate wish to spare t of 
who have been our companioD® | 14 
accomplices. Byron had a perfect r8 the 
compose his own Memoirs, but had }° 
right to include in them those of hi res 
Augusta or those of the Contess4 ae y 
Guiccioli? George Sand’s autobiog = is: 
says next to nothing about her love # 
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Reading them, we scarcely realize that 
Sandeau, Musset and Chopin were her 
lovers, and the lesser fry are not even 
mentioned. Jane Carlyle said that had 
she been able to tell the story of her life 
without reserve and without using false 
colours, it would have constituted an 
invaluable document for the women of 
England, but that decency forbade her to 
do any such thing. Today the standards 
of decency are less strict, but the danger of 
distortion remains. Many people confess 
to vicious propensities from a desire to 
boast. 

(4) Finally, the autobiographer, if he 
wishes to treat his story as a work of art, 
finds himself compelled to eliminate many 
facts for aesthetic reasons. Even the 
dreariest and most uneventful of lives 
contains innumerable details which it is 
impossible to record. Joyce, in Ulysses, 
needed 800 pages in which to describe 
24 hours of a man’s life. The auto- 
biographer must, of necessity, suppress the 
ordinary hum-drum of daily existence and 
concentrate his attention on dominant 
episodes, actions and characteristics. Ifhe 
does not do so, the vast series of necessary 
volumes will be unreadable. The fact 
remains, however, that he has to pass over 
in silence whole tracts of monotony such 
as must occur in the lives of all of us, 
whether we be great figures or nonentities. 
Consequently he gives the impression that 
the lives of the famous are more different 
than in fact they are from those of the 
more obscure. 

These difficulties add up to a consider- 
able total. Still, there are many auto- 


biographies which are as interesting as , 


novels and as true as the finest ‘Life’. An 
example is Edmund Gosse’s Father and 
Son, Itis marked by a truth of tone and a 
fidelity and impartiality in portraiture, 
of a very high quality indeed. ‘The same 
may be said of the Autobiography of Mark 
Rutherford, of Ernest Renan’s Memortes of 
Childhood and Youth, of Stuart Mi£ll’s 
Autobiography and of Rousseau’s Confes- 
sions in so far as they are concerned to re- 
count the development of his thought. 
The best autobiographies are those which 
dwell upon the movement of a man's ae 
life :—the Confessions of St Augustine, tor 
instance, and more recently ess 
Spender’s volume of recollections. TL i 
is Only natural. We are more aware of ‘ € 
adventures of the mind and less shy in t l 
Tecording of intellectual than of em cHOnes 
€Xperiences. Of another se 1S jts 
Autobiography of Edward Gib ahs 

Srandeur and naiveté cause it to rank among 
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the most charming books in the whole 
range of English literature. It gives us the 
portrait of a professional absorbed in his 
profession. 

The wisest of all autobiographers was 
Goethe, who called the story. of his life 
‘Poetry and Truth’ (Dichtung und Wahr- 
hett). The record of any man’s life by 
himself is perforce a mixture of poetry 
and truth. Whether deliberately or not, 
he seeks to re-create a life which, like all 
things human, must fall short of what it 
might have been. In the process of this 
re-creation he functions as a poet. No 
matter how frank an autobiography may 
be, it remains, in spite of the author’s 
intentions, a prolonged speech for the 
defence. Discussion still rages round 
Rousseau and Gide, and each still states his 
case. But, in spite of all these problems, 
autobiography remains one of the most 
interesting of literary forms. Even if, in 
its composition, poetry steals many a 
march on truth, the result is a species of 
novel which is truer to life than most 
works of fiction. It should be added that 
the writer of an autobiography tells more 
than he realizes. His omissions and his 
glosses reveal more of his character than he 
either intends or desires to impart. 


Memoirs.—The writer of an auto- 
biography has as prime object the narration 
of his life. The author of a volume of 
memoirs is intent upon telling the history 
of his times. He must never, however, be 
confused with the historian, who deals with 
facts in an objective manner and from the 
point of view of the anonymous and im- 
partial observer. ‘The memorialist tells of 
what he has seen. He is for ever at the 
forefront of the stage. The memoirs of 
Saint-Simon, for instance, give a picture 
of the reign of Louis XIV and of the 
regency marked throughout by the violent 
reactions, the antipathies and the hatreds 
of Louis de Rouvroy, duc de Saint-Simon. 
The memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz 
centre about the Fronde, but his book, far 
from being an impartial history, is satur- 
ated with the feelings of horror which 
Mazarin inspired in him. The memoirs 
of the generals and the politicians who 
played a part in the two world wars are not 
so much histories as vindications, ‘The 
writer of the present article remembers 
asking Briand, one day, whether he 
intended to publish his memoirs. ‘No, no,’ 
was the reply: ‘to do that means dividing 
events into two parts—those which turned 
out well, for which one is concerned to 
prove that one was responsible, and those 
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which turned out badly, of which one 
washes one’s hands.’ 

It is a mistake for the author of a volume 
of memoirs to pass himself off as an 
historian. ‘The one activity excludes the 
other. If he gives too great a prominence 
to the general historical background, or, 
especially, if he tries to explain events in 
which he played no part, he goes beyond 
his function and is bogged down in a false 
and hybrid situation. What the reader 
expects of an author of memoirs is his 
point of view. ‘The Mémoires d’Outre- 
Tombe are admirable so long as Chateau- 
briand is content to be himself. When he 
introduces long chapters of history in 
which he played no part, the reader is 
baffled by the change of tone. ‘The same 
holds true of the Mémorial de Sainte- 
Héléne, in which the accounts of the 
emperor’s campaigns suffer from being too 
little personal. 

The style of a volume of memoirs is 
quite different from that of a work of 
history. ‘The latter should have a certain 
epic quality. History is a flowing river. 
A slow, continuous movement is best 
suited to it. It is natural, too, that it 
should be interlarded with general maxims. 
We like the author of memoirs, on the 
contrary, to write in a personal style which 
is closer to that of the novelist. We are 
amused by his sallies. We find instruc- 
tion in the vigour, and even the violence, 
of his portraits. We are grateful to him 
for including anecdotes which, however 
trivial in themselves, illuminate an epoch 
and help us to understand the characters of 
individuals. Memoirs must not be pam- 
phiets. If they try to be, we cease to 
believe in their veracity. ‘The important 
thingis that they should belong both to auto- 
biography and to history. Good memoirs 
are the history of a period seen through the 
eyes of someone who has been a participant 
in the events described. 


Draries.—A diary is a day-to-day auto- 
biography. ‘The diarist notes down in the 
order in which they occurred the events 
which he has witnessed or of which he has 
been told by others. ‘The advantage of 
this method is that it helps the author not 
to forget. It is easy to remember recent 
events. ‘The disadvantage lies in the over- 
abundance of such jottings and in_their 
lack of systematic arrangement. Many 
diaries are interesting—some because they 
reveal a character, others because they have 
preserved, with a wealth of detail, the 
picture of a section of society or of a 
period. 
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The intimate diary, in which the writer 
‘5 concerned to set down his thoughts and 
moods, is a species apart. Swift's Fournal 
to Stella, the extraordinary journal 0 
Amiel, the journals of Haydon, Marie 
Bashkirtseff, Katherine Mansfield, Gide, 
Benjamin Constant, Baudelaire and, among 
contemporaries, of Julien Green an 
Charles Du Bos, are admirable examples. 
In them the reader can trace the develop- 
ment of a consciousness and can find mora 
reflections and judgments on persons 
whom the diarist has known. 

There are few things more interesting 
than to compare several intimate diari¢s 
written within the same period. The 
Shelley-Mary Godwin-Claire Claremont- 
Byron group, or those kept by Tolstoy, his 
wife and his children, are examples. 1€ 
biographer can find in them much valuable 
material which will enable him to give ¢U© 
weight to different points of view about 
identical events or incidents. 

The danger of intimate diaries 15 ° 
certain monotony. Amiel’s journa» 
though often remarkable, cannot be re@ 
through without a sense of fatigue. he 
same holds true of the later journals 
Gide. ‘Those men, however, who have 
kept diaries for brief spaces of time during 
periods of emotional intensity, are neve 
guilty of letting the interest flag. Few 
things are better than Byron’s short entrie® 
or than George Sand’s intimate journa’- 

Quite different are documentary 
anecdotic diaries. Sometimes the tw “ 
kinds are found together, as in thi 
marvellous self-communings of Samu" 
Pepys. Evelyn’s journal is a mine So 
information about the 17th century: 
are the diaries of Charles Greville 
Thomas Creevey about the roth. 4 
same may be said in France of Le Fourl 
@un Bourgeois de Paris (early 15 of 
century), of Dangeau’s (in the 17th): 
Bachaumont’s (in the 18th), of the 
courts (in the 19th) and of that kept (py. 
Jules Renard at the beginning of the 2° 
Anecdotes, things heard, and the (45 
flections of the writer, make such wor of 
pleasant reading. This is true als? 
Victor Hugo’s Choses Vues. glue 

Too great a degree of historical Y* ~h 
should not, however, be attached to su 
documents. The Goncourts noted ° po 
everything, whether true or fals® | :og 
carefully weighed impression, the fleet of 
item of gossip, without discriminatiO® st 
critical analysis. The biographer m0 
deal carefully with records of this 1 of 
They should be consulted, but they 
always be checked. 
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The fault of the intimate diary as a 
psychological pointer is that it tends to 
over-value its writer’s feelings. The man 
who each evening sets down his impres- 
sions of the day just past must have 
material on which to exercise his skill. 
Hence the temptation to make mountains 
out of molehills. Furthermore, the diarist, 
when enclosing ephemeral moods in the 
fixity of words, tends to give to them a 
permanence and a profundity which they 
would not have for somebody not con- 
cerned to record his impressions. There 
have been artists who have kept a journal 
of their creative labours. Gide, when 
engaged on Les Faux-monnayeurs, compiled 
a Journal des Faux-monnayeurs, and 
Lacretelle, the author of Colére, a Fournal 
de Colére. Similarly Cocteau kept a 
journal of a film while it was being shot. 
Samuel Butler the Second and Somerset 
Maugham have given us an interesting 
series of writers’ notebooks. 


LETTERS.—The last literary form which 
has a bearing on biography is the epistolary. 
T’o write long letters is to keep a journal 
for the delectation of certain chosen 
correspondents. Sometimes the writing 
of letters has the character of an intimate 
diary, as with Balzac’s series a L Etrangere. 
Sometimes it is a record of events, as with 
Horace Walpole. Sometimes it sets out 
to transmit moral reflections, as in the 
letters of Lord Chesterfield. Sometimes 
it makes use of all these elements, as in 
those of Madame de Sévigne. . 

Letters, being addressed to friends or 
lovers, are often written under the stress 
of genuine and strong emotion. Since 
for the most part they are not intended for 
publication, they bear the mark of an 
exceptional frankness, and this gives them 
a peculiar literary savour. ‘There are 
Writers whose letters are better than their 
books. George Sand’s letters are far 
Superior to her novels. Byron s are 
models of prose style. Proust’s conte 
analyses of feelings as precise an = 
minute as te to be found in Remen 
brance of Things Past. 

There are letters which, it would pee 
Were written for posterity or at least Se 
Wide public, and these are genuine wo * 
of art: the letters of Pliny, of pitied ae 

Oltaire. Certain writers aie even ues 
So far as to print their letters auring 


Own lifetime: Gide and Clana eee : 
Most valuable letters from. | h in their 


Point of view are those nities of 
°rigin were spontaneous outp ee tie 
the heart. Into this category 
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great love letters—those of Julie de 
Lespinasse, those of Mirabeau to Sophie 
de Monnier, those from Julie Talma to 
Benjamin Constant. In them truth speaks 
undisguised. Nevertheless the critic 
Should always remain on the watch and 
remember that a letter sometimes expresses 
not what its writer felt, but what he hoped 
its recipient would think he had felt. It 
is important for a biographer of Chateau- 
briand, reading one of his love-letters to 
Madame Récamier, to know that on the 
same day he was writing no less ardently 
to two other women. Shelley’s protesta- 
tions in a famous letter to Byron—on the 
subject of what he chose to describe as the 
‘calumnies’ bearing on his relations with 
Claire Claremont—have every appearance 
of sincerity. They are, however, contra- 
dicted by facts on which nobody today 


would cast the shadow of a doubt. A 
letter may be a document. It is never a 
proof. A.M.; tr. G.H. 


Blank Verse, unrhymed verse of five- 
stress lines; unrhymed heroic verse, 
characteristic of English dramatic and 
epic poetry; first used by the Earl of 
Surrey. C.T.O. 


Bloomsbury Group. Upon their mar- 
riage in 1907, Vanessa Stephen and Clive 
Bell took over 46 Gordon Square, Blooms- 
bury, where the Stephen family had lived 
since their father’s death in 1904, and 
Virginia and Adrian Stephen moved to 
29 Fitzroy Square. At these two houses a 
number of intimate friends were accus- 
tomed to meet. Most of them had affini- 
ties with Cambridge: Lytton Strachey, 
John Sheppard, G. E. Moore, E. M. 
Forster, Leonard Woolf (whom Virginia 
married in 1912), Duncan Grant, Maynard 
Keynes, David Garnett, Arthur Waley; 
but Raymond Mortimer, an Oxford man, 
was among them and Stephen Tomlin and 
Edward Sackville-West. The tag ‘Blooms- 
bury Group’ has no connexion with the 
general term ‘Bloomsbury intellectual’— 
the heterogeneous mass of highbrows who 
have congregated in this quarter, near the 
British Museum, since the roth century, 
It was by chance that the Stephens 
moved from 22 Hyde Park Gate to Gordon 
Square and few of their friends lived in 
Bloomsbury. Nor did either of the houses 
constitute a ‘salon’; neither Vanessa nor 
Virginia wished to be a society queen, 
Nor did the friends constitute a school of 
writing, expounding an ‘ism’; they fol- 
lowed different callings—artist, philo- 
sopher, economist as well as writer, Yet 
as a group they had unity. Their work 
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was based on the philosophy, moral, meta- 
physical and aesthetic, that they discussed 
endlessly, much of it springing from G. E. 
Moore. They had brilliance and origin- 
ality but nothing was done as a pose; 
always there was this bedrock of firm 
philosophy. The friends maintained con- 
tact during the war (1914-18) and when 
it was over the circle enlarged; so much so 
that by the end of the 1920s it was im- 
possible to say who constituted the ‘group’ 
and who were merely friends and associ- 
ates. It had become merged into the 
general intellectual life of Cambridge, 
Oxford and London. H. An. 


Bob and wheel, in some alliterative verse 
(e.g. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight), a 
short line followed by a group of longer 
rhyming lines forming the conclusion of a 
strophe. Cri. 


Boerde, name for certain Middle Dutch 
stories with erotic-satirical content, many 
of them adaptations of subject-matter 
similar to that of the Middle French 
fabliaux (q.v.) and Italian novels; they 


often go back to Indian and Arabian 
legends. 


Ed. E. Verwijs, Dit zn X goede boerden 
(1861) and Van vrouwen ende van muinnen 
(1871); C. P. Serrure in Vaderl. Museum, 1 
(1855). .J.-M. 


Book, in its primary meaning ‘a writing’ 
or ‘a written document’: thence ‘a written 
or printed treatise or series of treatises, 
occupying several sheets of paper or other 
substance fastened together so as to 
compose a material whole’ (O.E.D.). 
This may be subdivided: (1) A literary 
composition, occupying one or more 
volumes: ‘A man will turn over half a 
library to make one book’. (Sam. Johnson); 
‘J can read anything which IJ call a book. 
There are things in that shape which I 
cannot allow for such. In this catalogue 
of books which are no books—biblia a- 
biblia—I reckon Court Calendars, Direc- 
tories .. . (Charles Lamb, Last Essays of 
Elia): (2) A material object, without 
regard to its contents: ‘A book, printed or 
written, has a tendency to be a beautiful 
object’. (William Morris, ‘The Ideal 
Book’, Trans. Bibl. Soc., 1, 1893); 
‘Bibliography . . . deals with books as more 
or less organic assemblages of sheets of 
paper, or vellum, or whatever material they 
consist of, covered with certain con- 
ventional but not arbitrary signs, and with 
the relation of the signs in_one book to 
those in another’. (W. W. Greg, Bibliog- 
raphy). 
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This use of the word has attained 
considerable significance owing to the 
development of critical bibliography (see 
BIBLIOGRAPHY), which has as its objective 
to reconstruct for each individual book the 
full story of its origin and its fortunes 4s 
the material vehicle of the living a 


C.F. 


Book Illustration. ‘There are two main 
classes of illustrated books—the graphic 
and the decorative. The two features are 
not necessarily mutually exclusive; they 
serve to differentiate between books 1° 
which illustrations are a technical require” 
ment and those in which they are used 10F 
embellishment. 

Purely decorative illustrations, some of 
them the work of great, albeit unidentifie 
masters, appeared in the illuminate 
manuscripts which were the glory of the 
medieval period; and the finest of these 
displayed a great knowledge of the sect 
of success in book illustration—the ba 
mony between text and plates. Wh 
scribes and rubrishers worked close’ 
together the ‘miniatures’, as these illustt? 
tions are now called, form an integ® 
part of the book itself. By 1550, howeve®? 
book illustration was dead, having gh 
place to a series of picture books in whic 
the plates are accompanied by explanato” 
text (E. P. Goldschmidt, Printed Book 
the Renaissance, 1950). Goldsch™ 
points out that the illustrations in rena! d 
sance books were largely mnemonic Fiat 
pedagogic in character; they served, 
is, to assist the student in committing + 
text to memory and in finding his way @ o of 

S 
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the book. The technical requiremen 
these books of instruction, such 3 
mathematical and medical treatiseS) * +¢ 
that the illustrations should demonst™™ 4 
features of the text. That utility ® i 
beauty need not exclude one anothe pt 
shown, for example, in the magnific® 
plates in the first edition of the Anatomy ef’ 
Andreas Vesalius (1543) or in the WO” 14- 
ful flower books of the 18th and 19th “fo! 
turies. Geographical works calle 
maps; and already in 1477, in Bologn®, 4 
edition of Ptolemy’s Cosmographi4 tj of 
peared with maps drawn by Crivé 
Ferrara. ext 
Harmony between illustration and of 
that is to say between author and ijlustr? tp? 
is the most important single factor IP not 
illustrating of books. It is curious ao 
the masterpieces of the French 8th ow 
the English 19th century seldom s* fo 
proper appreciation of the nee? oxt! 
balance between illustrations and th® 
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whereas humbler and less highly esteemed 
practitioners display this in a marked 
degree. Thomas Bewick, a prolific and 
unequal book illustrator, is at his best in 
the commissions executed by him for 
William Bulmer in, for example, Somer- 
ville’s The Chase (1796), where the cuts are 
married to the text with impeccable taste. 
In a later period Aubrey Beardsley not 
only mastered the possibilities of photo- 
mechanical reproduction, so that his most 
successful efforts are actually more striking 
in reproduction than as originals, but his 
matching of picture to text on, for example, 
the title-page of the first volume of The 
Yellow Book is a delight to the eye. 

On the other hand, the much vaunted 
and, for their illustrations, highly accept- 
able group of publications known as the 
‘books of the sixties’, has never completely 
captured the connoisseur’s fancy, partly 
because the illustrations are so frequently 
divorced from any close association with 
their accompanying text. The fault is 
aggravated by a singularly undistinguished 
level of general production, the typography 
being only slightly less abhorrent than the 
general lay-out and the binding. Moxon’s 
Tennyson of 1857 is at once one of the 
most successful of the ‘sixties’ books and 
an excellent example of these grounds of 
criticism. 

This, in turn, emphasizes blind spots 
in some of the best book production, 
where a failure to see the book as a whole 
has been responsible for blemishes. There 
are exceptions to this general statement 
also. For example, the Gregynog Press 
has not only achieved notable success in 
marrying illustrations to type and lay-out; 
but is also one of the very few book- 
production units, self-conscious or other- 
Wise, that has paid: any marked attention 
to the binding of its books, and has 
Produced some works almost completely 
unexceptionable from every point of view. 

Among the meanest of illustrated Lous 
of any period are the catalogues of t 3 
Great Exhibition of 1851. ‘The perio 
itself, and the Exhibition as its apotheosis, 
Was sive of great nastiness and cheapness 
in many of its aspects, the obvious cause 
of which was the tremendous impetus Pes 
to the search for cheaper and pee Ni 
Methods of producing reading a cs 
Called for by the increasing literacy 4 ee 
Public. The drawing-room scrap a , 
and the chromo-lithography Cat this 
Children’s books are eran ‘i hate 
Seneral nastiness in the way Of 1US kable 
books, which is all the more yaa Heibe 
-in view of the good work that was 
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done at the same time, and in similar 
media, by conscientious craftsmen like 
Baxter, Owen Jones, Edmund Evans and 
Hulmandell. Estimable though the efforts 
of Charles Knight may have been to 
introduce culture and learning to the lower 
classes, one may regret the fact that he did 
not make better use of the examples of 
earlier book design which must have been 
familiar to him in his father’s antiquarian 
bookshop at Eton; and one is appalled to 
find him acting as a juror in the Paris 
Exhibition of 185s. 

William Morris’s influence on book 
illustration, as on other branches of 
production, is better exemplified in precept 
than in practice; but Ricketts (notably, for 
example, in The Sphinx), the Pissarros in 
their charmingly produced and illustrated 
Eragny Press Books, and the artists of 
what Burdett rightly calls ‘the Beardsley 
period’ began at last to grasp and to 
exemplify Morris’s principles; to regard 
the double-page, not the Single page, as 
the typographical unit; to see that unit as 
a whole and to marry type and illustrations 
in a manner that has been notably followed 
and improved upon in our own day. 

Since the 1890s this important tendency, 
to regard a book as a single unit, of which 
illustration may form a part, has been 
intensified. One of the major results, so 
far as self-conscious fine production is 
concerned, has been a reluctance to use 
such media as the half-tone block and its 
derivatives, precisely because they neces- 
sitate the use of coated papers which 
contrast unfavourably with the text paper 
and thus produce a jarring effect. The 
tendency to prefer the use of line blocks— 
which can be combined with colour work— 
wood blocks, or zincos made from them, 
and modern developments of the litho- 
offset process—all of which can be 
reproduced on text paper—have been 
coupled with, indeed have largely been 
responsible for, the increased use of 
original work by talented artists. Book 
illustrators like Bawden, Ravilious, Freed- 
man and Piper are not only aware of the 
need that illustrations should enrich the 
appearance of books, they are also acquain- 
ted with the technique of the process to be 
used, and are able to produce drawings 
especially suited to reproduction in a4 
particular medium. 

This revolution in the book illustrator’s 
outlook is remarkable. One has only to 
compare any of the chefs-d’euvre of the 
French 18th century with, say, Gill’s 
Chaucer, to see the difference in outlook, 

Robert Guibbings, taking over the 
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Golden Cockerel Press in 1924, had been 
preceded in using wood-engravings as 
book illustrations by Eric Gill, who 
produced the first modern book of this 
kind in 1915—The Devil’s Devices. When 
these two men joined hands in the 
production of those modern masterpieces, 
the Canterbury Tales (4 vols, 1929-31) and 
The Four Gospels (1931), the movement 
was well under way. In 1923 Stephen 
Gooden, who earlier in that year had made 
his first experiment in the revival of line 
engraving, received his earliest commission 
to illustrate a book. Since then he has 
made some remarkably beautiful books, 
notably his illustrations to two books by 
George Moore, and his illustrated edition 
of La Fontaine’s Fables. 

The developments of the offset process, 
perhaps most notably the adaptation of 
Perspex to this medium, has afforded a 
new and exciting medium for the book 
illustrator, and it is especially notable that, 
in the selections made by Sir Francis 
Meynell for the National Book League’s 
Festival Exhibition of modern book design, 
68 of the 100 books chosen are illustrated. 

Rare examples occur in the history of 
book illustration where masters of the 
graphic art have illustrated their own works 
to perfection. Such, for example, are the 
treatises of Diirer on geometry and on 
letter-forms, and in an entirely different 
sphere, the inextricable intermingling of 
words and illustrations in the more personal 
productions of William Blake. That 
greatly revered book, the Aldus Hypneroto- 
machia of 1499, is certainly a masterly 
demonstration of wood-cutting, and the 
great printer made of it a technical master- 
piece. Unfortunately the text is almost 
_ totally incomprehensible. 

There are, again, almost miraculous 
examples of the fusion between the ideas 
of artist and author. The continued 
popularity of Tenniel’s illustrations for the 
‘Alice’ books of Lewis Carroll, and for Peder- 
sen’s illustrations of Hans Andersen are 
notable examples of such a unity of ideas. 

One final word may be added on great 
painters who have illustrated books. 
Some take it in their stride, like Blake in 
illustrating Blair’s “Grave’ or,’T'urner in 
illustrating the poems of Samuel Rogers; 
others, like Boucher in illustrating Moliére, 
are so unfamiliar with their medium as to 
have produced only beautiful irrelevancies, 
judged as book illustrations. One may 
also recall some of the great successes of 
Rowlandson, including those, like the 
‘Syntax’ books, in which the text is an 
appendix to the illustrations. 
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To sum up, book illustration, having 
started as a legacy from the illuminated 
manuscript and gained a further lease of 
life for its utilitarian possibilities; having 
passed through a long period when it was 
largely indulged for its own sake, has 
finally begun to take its proper place as an 
important feature in the embellishment 
and beautifying of books with the artists 
increasing grasp of the limitations imposed 
and the opportunities offered by the 
printed page. 

C. Ede, The Art of the Book (1951); V- 
Bland, The Illustration of Books (1951); D. & 
McMurtrie, Book Decoration (Pelham, N.Y. 
1928); H. Curwen, Processes of Graphic Repro- 
duction in Printing (London, 1934). 

p.H.M. 


Brachycatalectic (of a line of verse)— 
lacking one foot or two syllables of the 
normal length. C.T.0. 


Brazilian Literature. While the 16th 
century is largely occupied with records 0 
explorers and missionaries, the 17th 
century is characterized by a version ° 
peninsular baroque, centred on the earlier 
capital, Bahia. Bento Teixeira Pint? 
wrote the earliest Brazilian ¢P!© 
Prosopopeya (1601); minor poets wrote 
courtly verse, the great Vieira preache 
and wrote. His influence in particular 
lasted well on into the 18th century and 5s 
symptomatic of the close dependence ° 
the colony on the mother country. oe 
successor to the baroque came from 
Portugal too: the neo-classical moveme?* 
in which ‘academies’ turned out frigt 
arcadian verse indistinguishable from tha 
of the home country. A new cultur® 
capital grew up, Ouro Preto, and ie 
escola mineira, centred about it, produce’? 
as well as the usual pastoral nonentites) 
two poets, da Gama and Dur4ao, who 1? 
their epic poems introduced 4 mr 
vigorous and realist note. This pet 
saw a certain amount of political unres> 
and one figure emerges: José Bonifact© 
Andrade, whose intellectual influence al 
immense. After the flight of the 10 
family to Rio, which definitely establish¢ 
the cultural pre-eminence of that © 
(1807), this writer fell into disgrace 
was exiled, an event which produced 
greatest contribution to literature. | 
A. French cultural mission reach” 
Brazil in 1840 and set the seal 0? roy 
intellectual influence of France, wait 
began with the introduction of romant! oe e 
and was to remain strong throughout ly 
rest of the century. Among the en 
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romantic poets (the greatest was Gongalv 
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Dias) the influence of Chateaubriand and 
the worship of nature predominated, 
together with an intense nationalism. 
Later the pessimism of Musset prevailed, 
together with a Byronic disillusionment 
(Alvares de Azevedo, Abreu). In due 
course Victor Hugo inevitably appealed 
to the Brazilian temperament, and Castro 
Alves, with his followers of the escola 
condoreira, so called because of their 
lofty aspirations, represents the liberal and 
moral uplift aspect of romanticism, which 
was prolonged down to the 1870s, if indeed 
romanticism is not endemic in Brazilian 
literature. 

The romantic novel owes much to 
Chateaubriand: Alencar exploited the 
‘noble Indian’ theme, while he and others 
dwelt on their native scenery and customs. 
A little later appears the topic of the 
sertao, the up-country bush, sparsely 
inhabited by simple settlers of extreme 
rusticity. Alencar initiated this genre, 
Bernado de Silva Guimaraes (1827-84) 
popularized it, and after Coelho Netto 
and others had developed it, da Cunha 
wrote his famous book which, though 
neither novel nor any other form known 
to literature, is perhaps the greatest 
achievement in Brazilian literature. The 
Taunay, 
whose works lead insensibly on to the 
realist phase of Machado de Assis, Azevedo, 
Graga Aranha and others who were caught 
up in the current of Zolaesque realism 
which swept over Europe and America. 

Machado de Assis was probably greater 
as a poet; he initiated that Parnassianism, 
streaked with lingering romantic ebullience, 
which characterizes Brazilian poetry until 
contemporary poetry reached Brazil in 
the movement which the Brazilians call 
modernismo (distinct from the Spanish 
American movement), formally initiated 
in 1922 by Graga Aranha.  Bilac, rae 
the neo-Parnassians, and de Lima ae 
Andrade among the modernists, have rea 
lit tus, 

The qontetnniorany novel avon me 
clever and striking pieces of writing; there 
is a distinct regionalist trend and exce Tosé 
Susceptibility to foreign influence: : 

: ovelist of the sugar 

ins do Rego is the n 4 

. th-east, José A. de 
Plantations of the nor tears 
Almeida deals with the depressec 

-country; Jorge 
areas of the northern UP hate: Gates 
Amado, who came to fiction tate ) 


a1 Aes ect 
-. the sociological asp 
18 also interested in th ites vividly of the 


of his subject and wr Bahia; Erico 
Coloured population of as of city life, 
erissimo renders the subtleties 


Much influenced by Aldous uxley: 
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F. A. de Varnhagen, Florilegio da Poesia 
Brasileira (vols I-II, Lisbon 1850; vol. III, 
Madrid, 1853); M. Garcfa Merou, El Brastl 
Intelectual (1900); S. Romero and J. Ribeiro, 
Compendio de Historia da Literatura Brasileira 
(1909); R. de Carvalho, Pequena Historia da 
Literatura Brasiletra (r919);_ I. Goldberg, 
Brazilian Literature (1 922); A. D’E. ‘Taunay, 
Escriptores Coloniaes (1925); J. Verissimo, 
Historia da Literatura Brasileira (1929); J. de 
Lima, Dois Ensatos (1930); A. Motta, Hrstoria 
da Literatura Brasileira (1930); J. D. M.F ord, 
A. F. Whittem and M. I. Raphael, A Tentative 
Bibliography of Brazilian Belles-Lettres (1931); 
‘A. Peixoto, Nogées de Historia da Literatura 
Brasileira (1931); J. C. de Andrade Muricy, 
A Nova Literatura Brasileira (1936); O. 
Montenegro, O Romance Brasileiro (1938); 
N. W. Sodré, Historia da Literatura Brasileira 
(2nd ed. 1940). E.Sa. 


Breton Literature. The Breton lan- 
guage was brought to Brittany by Brythonic 
emigrants from south-west Britain in the 
5th, 6th and 7th centuries. It has there- 
fore closer affinities with Cornish than 
with Welsh, and its subsequent develop- 
ment as a minority language has subjected 
it to much French influence. There are 
no literary materials of the Old Breton 
period apart from scattered glosses. The 
Middle Breton period (11th-17th centuries) 


‘produced a poem, Mellezour an Maru 


(‘Mirror of Death’, 1519) and two metrical 
mystery plays, Buhez Santez Nonn (‘Life 
of St Non’) and Bursud Bras Fesuz 
(‘Great Miracle of Jesus’), both of the 
early 16th century. In 1576 appeared the 
prose Buhez Santez Cathell (‘Life of St 
Catherine’), Translations of religious 
works in the 17th century are An Mirouer a 

confession (“The Mirror of Confession’, © 
1621) and Doctrin an Christenien (‘ Chris- 
tian’s Doctrine’, 1622), both by Tanguy 
Guegnen. Modern Breton literature com- 
mences with Father Maunoir’s modernized 
orthography in the late 17th century. A 
literary revival commenced in the early 
1gth century with the lyric poetry of A. 
Brizeux, Prosper Proux and N. Quellien. 
H. de Ja Villemarqué’s Barzaz Breiz 
(‘Chants populaires de la Basse-Bretagne’, 
1838), although not an authentic collection, 
introduced a period of collecting and re- 
writing of popular songs and folk-tales by 
such men as Luzel and Le Braz which are 
of great literary value. Despite the work 
of F, Vallée and E. Ernault modern Breton 
literature is hampered by the failure to 
establish a standard literary language, and 
the four major dialects of Léon, Tréguier, 
Cornouailles and Vannes tend to keep 
Breton literature 0M 4 provincial rather 
than on a national level. ‘Two important 
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periodicals, An Oaled (ed. Jaffrennou) and 
Gwalarn (ed. Roparz Hemon) serve as foci 
of the nationalist revival. 


J. Loth, Chrestomathie Bretonne (1890); A. 
le Braz, Le Thédtre celtique (1904); P. le Goff, 
Petite Histoire littéraire du dialecte breton de 
Vannes (1924); Annales de Bretagne (1885 ff.) ; 
Revue Celtique (1870 ff.); Etudes Celtiques 
(1936 ff.); F. M. Luzel, Gwerztou Breiz-Izel: 
Chantes populaires de la Basse-Bretagne (2 vols, 
1868-74), Légendes Chrétiennes de la Basse- 
Bretagne (2 vols, 1881), Soniou Breiz-Izel: 
Chansons populaires de la Basse-Bretagne (with 
A. le Braz; 2 vols, 1890). M.R 


Broadcasting. A parallel may be drawn 
between broadcasting, the most advanced 
method of spreading knowledge, and the 
story-teller of ancient times, the earliest 
form of literary expression. Each has 
relied upon the power of the spoken word 
and the subtle shades of meaning and em- 
phasis of which the human voice alone is 
capable to hold its audience. Each has 
depended upon the degree of intimacy 
that exists between narrator and listener. 
A significant difference, however, marks 
the old method from the new: whereas the 
story-teller addressed a very limited 
audience, his modern counterpart is able 
to reach the ears of millions. Broadcasting 
has spanned the world with sound and in 
the process has developed a specialized 
presentation of knowledge. ‘Through the 
centuries the growth of culture, aided by 
the invention of printing, has replaced the 
ancient repertoire of unrecorded stories by 
a permanent literature. Printing made 
this possible: broadcasting has been the 
means of circulating this store of human 
wisdom on a scale beyond the power of 
any other medium. The publication of 
books has its limits and problems: but 
broadcasting is hampered by few restric- 
tions: its range is limitless, and it is 
available to the dweller in mountain and 
jungle simultaneously with the inhabitant 
of a city. Its audience is impossible to 
calculate. "Where an approximate calcu- 
lation has been attempted the results are 
impressive. In the case of British broad- 
casting, for example, it is estimated that 
some two million listeners tune in weekly 
to the B.B.C.’s Sunday serialization of a 
classical novel. In a recorded form the 
broadcast is subsequently transmitted to 
practically every part of the world, and 
translations in foreign languages (such as 
Arabic, Hindustani, Afrikaans, Spanish) 
are frequently made and rebroadcast on 
local networks. The final listening audi- 
ence is beyond computation. In this way 
many of the great works of English fiction 
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(Jane Austen, Thackeray, Scott and 
Dickens) have reached an audience whose 
size would have astonished their authors, 
and Trollope has emerged from near 
obscurity to vie with Dickens as the most 
popular radio novelist of the day. 

‘The effect on the reading public has been 
far-reaching. Broadcasting has stimu- 
lated an interest in, and a desire for, 
literature which has had important repe? 
cussions. Fiction has been introduced to 
a wide, new public, and following upo” the 
broadcast adaptation of a novel booksellers 
and publishers have found it no acorn 
thing to be faced with a demand for the 
book which they have been unable to 
satisfy. 

Broadcasting is particularly suited to oe 
presentation of literature. First of all, th 
medium is an intense communicator Pe 
thought, capable of infinite shades y 
expression and suggestion. It is extreme f 
flexible. It has a freedom of movemer 
that not even the cinema, bound by visu d 
considerations, can equal. The shift 
scenes of a story, the development © Pp a 
and character, may be realized by one ae 
casting as swiftly as the author has 
tated. Through the use of sound ete" 
implemented by the listener’s imaginal 


- 


. ulat . 


atmosphere may be created with sing ade 
vividness. By the artistry of the eee 
caster the voice may convey phys! r 
dimensions: Sancho Panza’s girth and a 
lean, visionary figure of Don Quit ne 
may be wonderfully suggested by nd 
tight voices. (Much therefore ne g) 
upon the producer’s flair for Cast ne 
Broadcasting in fact may, and often ‘08's 
lend a certain graphic quality to an aut” ¢s 
design and sets in sharp relief ncl® "ct 
and characters that perhaps only the fro 
sensitive reader is able to visualize 
the printed page. 
The spoken, as 
dramatized, broadcast narrative, © 
development of the old art of the 4 tb 
teller. It was Dickens who recognize and 
value of public readings from his wor “ sive 
it ig not unlikely that had he bee” 
today he would have turned 0 ig 
casting, and the advantages it © mi (ih 
author, with relish. Broadcasting ‘a 
replace the aesthetic enjoyment c. 
written word, but at its best 1t can 
than an artistic compromise. e 
In the realm of —e the achieve™ Js 
of broadcasting is more comple py 
play is written primarily to be spr tb? 
actors and everything is subsidiary 
dialogue. Broadcasting is the art pat 


spoken word and it is not surprising 


= ai 
distinct fro ‘al 


stO*: 


Toke 
a + 2 ® 
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form of literature specifically designed for 
the human voice should transfer itself SO 
successfully to the microphone. It is 
debatable as to how much or how little js 
lost by performing a play in a studio as 
against in a theatre. Frequently a great deal 
has been gained. Such plays as Ibsen’s 
Brand and Peer Gynt, Goethe’s Faust, The 
Dynasts by Thomas Hardy, have been 
realized more convincingly by broad- 
casting than is possible (or feasible) on the 
Stage. Broadcasting (notably in the 
B.B.C.’s Third Programme) has done 
exceptional service to Shakespeare and the 
Greek classics: it has resuscitated many 
pieces of the Restoration period: Ibsen, 
Chekhov, Shaw, Pirandello, Moliére, Victor 
Hugo, Sean O’Casey, Eugene O’Neill, 
Sartre, Lorcas and T. S. Eliot are but a 
selection of the prominent writers for the 
theatre who have through broadcasting 
enormously widened their audiences. 
Most important of all, broadcasting, 
Whether it be of poetry, prose or drama, 
may be said to have encouraged a literary 
frame of mind, a habit of thought and 
listening, that is likely to have a consider- 
able social influence. 

Side by side with the presentation of 
literature, broadcasting has evolved an art 
ofitsown. ‘The individual qualities of the 
medium have attracted the writer and he 
has studied them and used them to advan- 
tage. A form of radio literature, distinctive 
and original, has come into being, and an 
early example may be found in the short 
Stories of A. J. Alan. ‘They are an 
interesting study. In print these stories 
are unremarkable (like the radio scripts of 
‘ITMA’): the writing appears flat and 
commonplace and there is little trace of 
8enuine humour. Yet under the quicken- 
ing touch of the microphone, for which 
they were written, and the subtle art of 
the broadcaster, they became works of 
Some character. ‘The wartime ‘Postcripts 
by J. B. Priestley, the reflections of as 
Beerbohm, James Stephens and Sipe. 
MacCarthy have been transferred a eo 
Printed page with no loss of literary qu: ied 
yet by reason of their having been mee 
In terms of broadcasting, and the te aie 
Microphone technique of their allio: 
they have possibly been more eect 1 
iste ntoread, In 
the snd ie of the broadcast alent 

y President Roosevelt and i ms , 

hurchill, classic examples oy attire 
Oratory attuned to the senate n a. 
Cf the microphone. Divorce oe 4 
Medium for which they were Moa — 
it is doubtful whether these addres 
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would have made such a striking im- 
pression. Similarly, scientists, psycho- 
logists and commentators on the social and 
political scenes have used broadcasting 
creatively and influenced the trend of 
modern thought. The poet and the play- 
wright have lent their distinction to the 
medium. Louis MacNeice (The Dark 
Lower), Clemence Dane (The Saviours), 
Edward Sackville-West (The Rescue), Eric 
Linklater (The Raft), the early plays of 
Tyrone Guthrie (The Squirrel’s Cage), the 
work of Norman Corwin, and Dorothy 
Sayers’s religious sequence, The Man Born 
to Be King, have given a permanent value 
to broadcast literature. 
In humour, alone, 
failed to produce a W, S. 
a Wodehouse, a Damon Runyan. It is 
probable that the essence of radio humour 
lies in a blend of topical parody and comic 
invention that quickly outlives its appeal 
and is therefore less likely to attract or 
reward the artist. HLA, 


Bucolic (of poetry), pastoral: pastoral 
poem(s), e.g. Theocritus’ Idylls, Virgil’s 
Eclogues. Cr’.0; 


The develop- 


follows closely 


broadcasting has 
Gilbert, a Belloc, 


Bulgarian Literature. 
ment of Bulgarian literature 
the very uneven fortunes of the Bul- 
garian nation. Bulgaria was founded as 
an independent state in the Balkans in A.D. 
679. Since then, in a period of about 13 
centuries, the Bulgarians have enjoyed 
freedom and independence for less than 6 
centuries. The major part of Bulgarian 
history is the history of foreign rule with its 
inevitable consequences: curtailment and 
complete suppression of literary life, 
During the first (679-1018) and the 
second (1185-1396) Bulgarian empires, 
literature was confined mostly to religious 
writing. Literature proper (fiction) existed 
in so far as the imagination of the chroni- 
clers and religious writers and historians 
romanticized past events to make them 
more readable and acceptable to the 
ordinary public. The most striking 4liter- 
ary development during the first empire 
was the extraordinary growth of the 
Bogomil heresy, which gradually embraced 
all European countries and which owed 
Its influence entirely to the popularity of 
the writings of its founder, Pop Bogomil. 
Bulgarian literature in the modern sense 
of the word has its beginnings in the roth 
century, after the national cultural renais- 
sance which followed the publication of 
the Slavo-Bulgarian History of Paissy, 
As Bulgaria was then still a Turkish 
province, the literary centre of the nation 
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was in Bucharest, Rumania, where a group 
of very talented poets and writers published 
a considerable amount of papers, journals 
and books. Altogether 1,650 books (in- 
cluding textbooks and non-fiction works) 
were published before the liberation of 
Bulgaria (1878). After the liberation 
there was a great cultural and literary 
upsurge. 

By and large Bulgarian writers were 
divided into two major groups. ‘The first 
and the more numerous was led by Ivan 
Vazov, the foremost Bulgarian writer. 
They were conservative in taste and 
traditionalist in outlook. ‘They rejected 
the ‘art for art’s sake’ attitude and believed 
that literature should be truly national, 
reflecting the achievements, setbacks, 
disappointments and tragedies of the 
nation as a whole rather than the feelings 
of the individual. This group of writers 
preferred a more ‘everyday language’ as a 
means of literary expression. ‘The second 
group, led by the poet Pencho Slaveykov 
and the literary critic Krastyu Krastev, 
was highly individualistic in outlook and 
very ‘highbrow’ in style and language. 

After the first world war and the death 
of Vazov, the individualistic group grew 
much stronger in influence and popularity. 
It adopted, however, the simpler language 
method of expression of the ‘national’ 
group. It was centred mainly round the 
literary journal Zlatorog, edited by the 
writer Vladimir Vassilev. In the late 20s 
and the 30s this group of writers reached 
the most fruitful period of its development 
and produced poetry, novels and short 
stories of a high literary value. 

This literary progress received a severe 
setback after the second world war, and 
especially after 1948, when the Bulgarian 
Communist government adopted the so- 
called “Zhdanov line’ towards literature 
and writers. Writers were made civil 
servants, all their work being strictly 
controlled by party officials. The ‘deca- 
dent influence of the West’, which shaped 
the outlook of all important writers, was 
proclaimed a dangerous heresy. Writers 
who refused to accept the new party policy 
were imprisoned and liquidated. Literary 
output after 1948 has been levelled down 
to party literature and to such fiction and 
poetry which serve directly the political 
aims of the government. 


_ 4s Old Bulgarian literature is closely 
interwoven with the development of the 
Bogomil heresy and Bogomil literature, its 
main bibliographical references follow the 
biographical entry of Pop Bogomil, the 
founder of the heresy. In so far as they deal 
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with Old Bulgarian literature, works quoted 
below refer to those periods of its development 
which are not directly connected with the 
Bogomil heresy. 

A. Strauss, Bulgarische Volksdichtungen 
(1895); S. Radev, La Macédoine et la renaissanre 
bulgare (1918); B. Penev, Istoriya na sedate 
Balgarska Literatura (4 vols, 193 1-36; e 
Paissy onwards); Balgarski Pissatelt, ed. 
Arnaudov (10 vols; 6 vols only pub. 1932-40)} 
M. Spinke, A History of Christianity ie 
Balkans (1933); N. Dontchev, Les Influences 
Etrangéres dans la littérature bulgare (1934) 
N. S. Derjavin, Istoria Bolgarskoy gine, 
(1935); A. Cronia, Saggi de letteratura bu ae 
antica (1936); L. Salvini, La Lettera nt: 
bulgara dalla liberazione alla prima gue 7 
baleanica (1936); G. Hateau, Panorama ah 7 
littérature bulgare contemporaine (1937 tia 
Raynov, Vechnoto v Nashata Literatura (3 as : 
1941); E. Damiani, Sommario dt storia 
letteratura bulgara (1942); E. Turdeanu; 3 
Littérature bulgare du XIV® sidcle (1947 


D. Aldo, Les Fatalités bulgares (1945). P. 


. t 
Burlesque, a type of stage entertainme” 
which ridicules either the drama of its : 
or the habits, fashions and personalities 
the moment. It is, insome of its one 
very ancient type of play—there 15 panes 
justification for saying that Aristop = of 
occasionally used it. The interlude h 
clowns like Tarleton and Kemp ae - 
16th century were also very often 4 |e 
of burlesque. It emerged in comp ch 
shape with Villiers’ The Rehearsal W ana 
in its original form made fun — 
temporary dramatists and actors; + be? 
it held the stage for many years, ? ~ t0 
came the habit of the chief act? 
mimic the other players of his 
Henry Carey used burlesque 1n his 
Chrononhotonthologos which poured as 
upon the technique then used in 
and tragedies, and the same. id 
burlesqued the operas of his ay yy 
example being The Dragon of We 1din? 
The bitterly satiric plays which F% arke* 
wrote, and produced at the Hayn*gse™ 
theatre, were in truth burlesques 2? ‘ 
upon him not only the anger and area : 
of Sir Robert Walpole, the prime M™ "he 
but, following a burlesque entitie’ “ine 
Historical Register for the ¥: sensi, 
duced Walpole to bring 1n the Fall igh 
Act of 1737. ‘That forerunner 0 ch 
operas, The Beggar’s Opera, onge 
qualify as a burlesque. The str 4 pce 
with which the Licensing Act was © 7 of 
under the jurisdiction of successiv© | 4p 


Chamberlains did much to stamp 07 gh 


ho 
old vindictive form of burlesque, a come 
the plays of Samuel Foote possi were 
under that category. Foote, 
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confined his burlesque to mimicry, of 
which he was a superb exponent, and 
burlesqued people and their eccentricities 
more than the current drama or passing 
events. ‘The term ‘burletta’ must not be 
confused with burlesque. Hard to define 
as it 1s, a burletta was in reality a play 
spoken to music, in order to avoid the 
stranglehold of the ‘patents’ of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden theatres, which forbade 
the spoken word on the stage, unaccom- 
panied by music. Even the Licenser of 
Plays, George Colman the younger, found 
burletta hard to define. 

In the 19th century another kind of 
burlesque arose, in the form of musical 
entertainments which did indeed burlesque, 
in the straightforward meaning of the word, 
famous stories, famous plays and famous 
operas, taking subjects from all sources— 
from classical mythology down to historical 
fact. This form of burlesque became 
immensely popular and some of its most 
skilful practitioners were W. S, Gilbert 
and H. J. Byron, G. A. Sala and F. C. 
Burnand. The main attraction at the 
Opening night of the Gaiety theatre, 
London, was a burlesque on Robert the 
Devil by W. S. Gilbert. For years 
burlesque held the stage of the Gaiety and 
many other playhouses until George 
Edwardes replaced it by musical comedy. 
These later burlesques were not bitter or 
acidly satiric, they were good-natured 
Pieces of fun, with comedy, music and 
dancing predominating and in the case 
of those of Byron, a plethora of puns. 

There is sometimes a mistaken tendency 
to regard pantomime as burlesque. Panto- 
mime does not treat its story with satire 
but with topsy-turvyness, a very different 
thing. Burlesque today exists only in the 
form of revue, except when specially 
concocted at some of the private or club 
theatres. But there is a general tendency 
when reviving old melodramas to burlesque 
them in the acting thereof, which is to be 
de : ; 

eee burlesque in America sata 
entirely different meaning to that whic 
obtains in England. ‘There it means A 
light, musical and absurd entertainment, 

and a great display 
usually based on sex 


i d condition, 
_ of the human form in undrape 
Without the underlying spirit of buleere 


as we know it, or even satire. 
; Jf, 872); G. A. 
J. R. Planché, Recollections (1 
Sala, Life and Adventures of #8 oe = ee ited ) : 
Cigo3) , Hama eR. Grey, Wiliam 
Schwenk Gilbert, his Life and L on if ‘aay 
E. B, Watson, Sheridan to Robertson: 
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of the London Stage (1926); S. McKechnie, 
Popular Entertainment through the Ages (1932); 
L. Waitzkin, The Witch of Wych Street: A 
Study of the Reforms of Mme Vestris (1933); 
V. C. Clinton Baddeley, The Burlesque Tradt- 
tion in the English Theatre after 1660 (1952). 
G.R. 


Burmese Literature. The oldest form 
of Burmese literature extant is found in 
stone inscriptions, of which the earliest at 
present known is the Myazedi or Myinkaba 
Kubyauk-kyi (a.pD. 1113). These inscrip- 
tions are generally dedicatory, but many 
are less formal in style than conventional 
monuments. 

The earliest Burmese imaginative litera- 
ture which has survived dates from the 
middle of the 15th century a.p. Written 
on palm leaves, it was produced down to 
the 19th century A.D. under the auspices 
of Buddhist monarchs. The authors 
were Buddhist ‘monks or monastery- 
trained courtiers and a few court poetesses. 
Their works include versified forms of 
Buddha’s birth stories (pyo), didactic 
poems mainly based upon the Buddhist 
scriptures, panegyric odes (mazugun), his- 
torical ballads (egyin), odes dealing mainly 
with nature and love (yadu), discursive 
epics (yagan), bucolic songs (tya), shorter 
lyrical songs known as te-dat, than-cho, 
le-cho, dwe-cho and baw-lé; epistles (myit- 
taza); court dramas and the earliest stage 
plays (pya-zat). There are more than 
fifty forms of verse composition. All 
these were composed either in rigid 
‘climbing rhymes’ or in freer rhyme 
schemes. Many of these works are 
distinguished by Buddhist piety and courtly 
refinement of language. 

Though verse predominated in that 
period, prose works were not neglected. 
They were mostly translations or adapta- 
tions from Pali jataka stories, Burmese 
chronicles and compilations of legal 
precedents. ‘The prose style was ‘scrip- 
tural’ with long sentences, loosely knit 
clauses and arbitrary punctuation. 

‘The introduction of printing presses into 
Lower Burma about 1870 led to a great 
change. From 1875 onwards, popular 
works such as pya-zat, novels, novelettes 
and short stories superseded the old types 
of prose and poetical works. The uni- 
versity of Rangoon was founded IN 1920 
and a new generation of writers has since 
developed a modern Burmese literature 
consisting of poems, essays and short 
stories. Foreign literature is being made 
available through translation or adaptation. 
The creation of the Union of Burma in 
1947 has stimulated interest in the 
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national culture. Prizes have been 
awarded annually by the government for 
the best Burmese novels. 


In EncuisH: Maung Htin Aung, Burmese 
Drama (1937); G. E. Harvey, History of 
Burma (1925; see index Ss.v. ‘literature ’).— 
Journal of the Burma Research Society, 
Rangoon (1910-41), especially : (a) U Ba Thein, 
‘A Dictionary of Burmese Authors’, tr. G. H. 
Luce and Maung Ba Kya, vol. X; (6) Ba Han, 
‘Seindakyawthu: Man and Poet’, vol. VII; 
(c) Po Byu and B. H., ‘Shin Uttamaggyaw and 
his Tawla’; a nature Poem, vol. VII, vols VIII, 
IX and X; (d) Maung Tin, ‘The Burmese 
Novel’, vol. VII; (e) G. H. Luce, ‘Burma’s 
debt to Pagan’, vol. XXII.—Hla Pe, Konmara 
Pya Zat, part IJ, intro. and tr., contains 
various rhyme schemes and several forms of 
Burmese versification (1952). 

In Burmese: Anthology of Burmese Litera- 
ture, ed. U Kyaw Dun (4 vols, 1926-31); Pe 
Maung Tin, History of Burmese Literature 
(1947); Pitakat Thamaing Sadan (1905 ; 
classified list of Burmese literary works with 
historical and biographical notes) ; Zawgyi and 
Min Thu Wun, Ox Life and Letters (1948; 
anthology of verse with comments); E Maung, 


A Garland of Burmese Poems (1950). H.P. 


Burns Stanza, a six-line stanza rhyming 
aaabab, lines 1, 2, 3 and 5 being of four 
stresses, lines 4 and 6 of two, used by 
Burns in several poems and by Wordsworth 
in At the Grave of Burns. Cr. 


Byelorussian Literature. Like the 
Ukrainians, the Byelorussians too were 
severed from the bulk of the Russian 
population when in the 14th century parts 
of western Russia were incorporated into 
Lithuania. Yet the literary ‘Church- 
Slavonic’ language for a long time 
remained the same for all three branches, 
with a gradual admixture of certain local 
peculiarities. ‘These became conspicuous 
enough to account for the appearance of a 
Byelorussian Bible printed by F. Skorina 
in Prague in 1517. When in_ 1569 
Lithuania came under Poland, the Byelo- 
russian gentry soon adopted the superior 
Polish civilization, relegating their native 
tongue to the peasants. After the first 
division of Poland in 1772, when the 
Byelorussian districts were annexed by 
Russia, their population possessed an 
excellent folk-lore, rich above all in 
animal stories, but it could hardly boast of 
a literature in the spoken language until 
the middle of the 19th century. © 

The early phase of Byelorussian litera- 
ture was marked by a romantic and idyllic- 
populist trend. This was gradually 
replaced by the more realistic writings of 
F. Bogushevich (1840-1900) and Janka 
Luchina (1851-97). Yet the ban on the 
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printing of Byelorussian books after the 
Polish rising of 1863 led to a standstill, 
lasting until the revolutions of 1905 
which cleared the way for a Byelorussian 
literary revival. Its centre was Vilna, and 
its principal periodical became the weekly 
Nasha Niva (‘Our Field’, 1905-15): As 
the majority of the younger writers Were 
of peasant origin, the village or peasant 
motifs prevailed and reached a particularly 
high level in the poetry of Janka Kupala 
(1882-1942), Jakub Kolas (#1882) and 
Maxim Bogdanovich (1891-1917). et 
the proper élan to all these activities Was 
given by the revolution of 1917, when 
Byelorussia was made an autonomous 
Soviet republic, with Minsk 4s ats 
political and cultural centre. Byelorussia? 
literature now expanded by leaps 2” 
bounds even though it had to adapt itse! 
to the general pattern of Soviet-Russia” 
belles-lettres, with the usual spate Oo 
propaganda. On the whole, poetry prey 
vailed over fiction. But the ever-growin’ 
crop of Byelorussian books certainly 
testifies to the vitality of this youn 
literature, the proper assessment of W™ 
still rests with the future. ; 
P. V. Sheyna, Materialy dlya jouchenty4 
byta i naseleniy zapadnago kraya (1887-19974 
Ocherki belorusskoy literatury, ed. * iil 
Yanchuk (1920); E. F. Karsky, Belorussy hae 
(1922); M. Garetsky, Gustorya belaris 
literatury (1926); E. F. Karsky, Geschichte 
qweissrussischen Volksdichtung und Liter@ ry 
(1926); M. M. Pyotukhovich, Narysy guste La 
belarus. literatury (1928); E. lo Gatto, 3 
giovane letteratura d’un vecchio popolo (193 ip, 
Antologiya belorusskoy poextt (1948 ; Pl 
Lynkou, Belaruskaya sovetskaya literature 
30 god (1949). J. 
Bylina (pl. dbyliny), epic or heroic se, 
song of Russia. The word is derived BY. 
byl’—‘ that which happened »—and “sti 
into use in the 1830s. ‘The peasants i.e 
refer to their epic songs as staria, yth? 
‘things of olden times’. Intensely rh +j08 
mical and sonorous, the byliny, consi te? 
of uneven, unrhymed lines, were cha ey 
by professional skaziteli (reciters)- 
describe the exploits of the. 
bogatyri (champions), reflecting oi 
princely, military-feudal Kievan 89-40! 
before the Tatar conquest in 525" on 
and can still be heard in the Russ!4? , he 
and even in Siberia. Closely relate tp? 
byliny and identical in form 4° ple 
historical songs about Ivan the *“, i 
the popular robber chief Stenka nav 
Peter the Great and other figures W 
impressed the people’s imaginatio™’ _. af 
The first collector of byliny Ww 
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Englishman—Richard James, chaplain to 
the English embassy at Moscow, for whom 
some of them were written down in 16109. 
His MS. is preserved at Oxford. See also 
BALLAD and CycLes. 

M. N. Speransky, Byliny (2 vols, 1916-19); 
A. N. Rambaud, La Russie épique (1875); W. 
Wolner, Untersuchungen tiber die Volkseptk der 
Grossrussen (1879); I. F. Hapgood, The Epic 
Songs of Russia (1886); B. Stern, First 
Vladimir und seine Tafelrunde (1892); R. Abicht, 
Die russische Heldensage (1907); L. A. Magnus, 
Lhe Heroic Ballads of Russia (1926); H. M. and 
N. K. Chadwick, The Growth of Literature, I 
(1936). J.L. 


Byzantine Literature: see 
LITERATURE, Medieval. 


( Mcaballe Cifar, El (Historia del 
caballero de Dios que habia nombre 
Cifar), the earliest Spanish novel 

(early 14th century). There are three 

parts: Cifar’s adventures after separation 

from his wife and children; his advice to 
his sons; the knightly adventures of his 
son Robodn. It includes Arthurian and 
oriental material. The realistic squire 
Ribaldo is an anticipation of Sancho 


Panza. , 
El caballero Cifar, ed. Michelant (Stuttgart, 
1872), ed. Wagner (Ann Arbor, 1929), ed. 


rcelona, 1951). 
sane OWacoee ‘ep ueees of El Caballero 


Cifar’, in Rev. Hispanique, 10 (1903); Sir H. 
Tes Spal and Portuguese Romances of 
Chivalry (1920); W. J._ Entwistle, iN 
Arthurian Legend in the Literatures ca re 
Spanish Peninsula (1925). E.M.W. 


Caesura, the Latin term eee 
Greek Top7}, ‘cutting’) for the division of a 
foot in Greek and Latin verse between two 
words at recognized places in the Te 
English and other verse applied to simular 
Caesural inversion often occurs 


breaks. t 

in English verse, €.g. Mich have Hf ae 

and knéwn || cities of men (Tennygon): 
—In ENGLISH: Pre- 


Canadian Literature.—D 3 
Confederation Canada, wie er, 

mmunities un the nes, 
catered, Ot produced little 


rio 
muebe: iauY On The sense of colonial- 


literature of note. ; 
in, strenpthened by the ae tT a 
Empire Loyalists after ee mon ee 
write about their homelan 


the struggle to 
Canada; the problem ae any writing 


Subdue the wilderness ) 
at all very difficult. 


ional 
Thomas Haliburton gained internatio 


GREEK. 


fame with his humorous Yankee stories 
of Sam Slick (The Clockmaker, 1836). 
Susanna Moodie’s autobiographical Rough- 
ing it in the Bush (1852) is a typical 
expression of homesickness and excitement 
in a new country. The poetic dramas of 
Charles Heavysege (1816-76) enjoyed a 
sudden but fugitive popularity. Canada’s 
first literary periodical, The Literary 
Garland, was published in Montreal from 
1838 to 18s5r. 

With confederation, in 1867, and the 
growth of universities and urban life, a 
Canadian literature in English began to 
appear. ‘The most important writers of 
the last decades of the century were nature 
poets, derivative of English romanticism. 
Isabella Valancy Crawford, Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Archibald Lampman, Duncan 
Campbell Scott and Bliss Carman, all 
wrote verse of considerable grace and 
charm. In the early years of the zoth 
century Marjorie Pickthall wrote verse 
which added Celtic mystery to Canadian 
themes. Pauline Johnson, Wilfred Camp- 
bell, and John McCrae continued the 
romantic trend in poetry, while Robert 
Service wrote narratives of the frontier in 
thumping rhythm. 

About 1900 the novel too became more 
popular. Ralph Connor found material in 
the Canadian backwoods for some 40 
popular novels. And about this time 
Stephen Leacock began, with Sunshine 
Sketches (1912), his series of sketches of 
Canadian provincialism. Other novelists 
of this period were William Kirby, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, L. M. Montgomery, 
Marshall Saunders and Ernest Thompson 
Seton. 

After the war of 1914-18 Canadian 
literature developed rapidly. Canadian 
novels were published in increasing 
numbers and poetry magazines were 
established. In the early ro20s E. J. 
Pratt began publishing distinguished lyrics 
and also narrative poems on heroic themes, 
written with both gusto and craftsmanship. 
An important group of younger poets, 
including A. M. Klein, F.R. Scott, A. J. M. 
Smith, Leo Kennedy, L. A. Mackay, P. K. 
Page, shows awareness of social problems 
and is inclined to verse experiment. 
Dorothy Livesay, Anne Marriott and 
Audrey Alexandra Brown write verse of 
considerable sensitivity, and Earle Birney 
is an accomplished narrative poet, 

In the field of fiction Mazo de la Roche 
has achieved great fame with her alin 
novels, romantic accounts of an Ontario 
family. Frederick Philip Grove has writ- 
ten sombre novels of Canadian farm life 
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and Thomas Raddall has used the colourful 
history of Nova Scotia for fiction. Ww. O. 
Mitchell is a distinguished story teller of 
the Saskatchewan scene. Gwethalyn 
Graham’s novel Earth and High Heaven 
deals with a problem of race relations, with 
great insight. Morley Callaghan’s novels 
of urban life are written in a popular 
American style. Probably the best-known 
novelist in Canada today is Hugh 
McLennan, whose Barometer Rising and 
Two Solitudes come from the fibre of 
Canadian life. 

Drama festivals and the needs of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
have encouraged the writing of plays. 
Robertson Davies, a newspaper editor, has 
written amusing satires for the legitimate 
stage. Lister Sinclair and Joseph Schull 
are two of the best-known writers of radio 
plays, noted for their use of Canadian 
themes and their pointed wit. 

Literary criticism has not flourished in 
Canada, but some first-rate criticism has 
come from E. K. Brown, C. F. Klinck, 
Lorne Pierce and W. E. Collin. J. D. 
Robins has written some of the best non- 
fiction in his whimsical accounts of sum- 
mer life in Ontario, 

The immense volume of American 
magazines and books and the importance 
of the American market have adversely 
affected literary production in Canada. 
The Massey Report of 1951 deplores 
excessive American influence and points 
out the peculiar difficulties of Canadian 
writers (e.g. the lack of bookshops and the 
small sales of books in Canada). ‘The 
influence of British writers has also been 
of great importance. But against all these 
difficulties, Canadian writers are making a 
determined struggle to establish a distinct 
literature of their own. 

J. D. Logan and D. G. French, Highways of 
Canadian Literature (1924); V. B. Rhodenizer, 
Handbook of Canadian Literature (1930); 
E. K. Brown, On Canadian Poetry (1945); 
The Book of Canadian Poetry, ed. A. J. M. 
Smith (1948); University of Toronto Quarterly, 


Annual Review of Letters in Canada. 


In FrencH: There had not been 
opportunity for even the beginnings of a 
literature in French to develop at the time 
when Canada was acquired by Great 
Britain, in 1760. And the century which 
followed was as difficult for French- 
speaking Canadians as for English. The 
treaty of 1763 provided for the mainten- 
ance of the French language, which is now 
equally official with English in the province 
of Quebec and in the Parliament of Canada 
and the federal courts. It is the home 


language of about 30 per cent of Canada’s 
population. ‘The cession and the French 
Revolution effectually cut off the French 
of the colony from intellectual communica- 
tion with France, which was not resumed 
until about 1850, when the French 
romantics began to be avidly read in 
Quebec. The Durham Report of 1839, 
which described French Canada as @ 
people without a literature, provoked the 
French Canadians to a consciousness 9 
their identity, and the Histoire du Canada 
of F. X. Garneau, which began its appeal 
ance in 1845, was the signal for a whole 
century of literary activity, the note O 
which is almost entirely that of the struggle 
for survival of a small French group on a? 
English-speaking continent. With few 
exceptions the inspiration of this literature 
both in poetry and in prose, has been the 
history, character and persistence of the 
French Canadian people. Only in very. 
recent years has it begun to concern itse 
with the universal problems of the hum@ 
race, largely under the influence of the 
newer writers of France since the first 4? 
especially the second of the great wars. 
The literary movernent of 1860 centre! 
in Quebec City, in the bookshop of Octave 
Cramazie, himself a good poet, and the 


salon of Abbé Raymond Casgrain; buy 
with the rise of Louis Fréchette, the firs 
whose 


poet to attain recognition in Paris, W? 
Les Fleurs Boréales was published in DyoP 
in 1881 and crowned by the ens 
Academy, the scene began to shit | ‘ 
Montreal. The creation of the Domini! 
of Canada in 1867 did not particulary 
stimulate literary activity among 
French, to whom it meant a long coP 
ance of their minority position; 
appearance about the same time Of © 
patriotic novels, Les Anciens Canadiens 
P. A. de Gaspé and Yean Rivard © 
Gérin-Lajoie among them, inaugurate ad 
study of primitive rural manners aa 
scenes which is still going on, but 1§ a 
becoming much more realistic. pout 
Serious literary criticism bega? *” jp 
1900, after the foundation of a grouP 94 
Montreal calling itself Ecole Littéraire the 
the subsequent starting in Quebec 9 4d 
Société du Parler Frangais au %* v8" 
which concerned itself with the pres igg 
tion of the old forms of speech sU nets 
from the early days of the colony: "pau 
such as Emile Nelligan and Albert LO" nd 
attained a higher artistic finis™ rest 
psychological problems began 10 in abet? 
both poets and novelists, while RB cae 
Choquette a little later enlarged the oft! 
of poetic effort, which had been succ® 
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only in the lyric. Much credit is due to 
such critics as Louis Dantin and Mer. 
Camille Roy, Maurice Hébert and C. Ab 
der Halden, and more recently Guy 
Sylvestre, Roger Duhamel and Marcel 
Dugas. After 1920 the novel also became 
more adult, with the work of Gabrielle Roy, 
Roger Lemelin, Germaine Guévremont 
and Claude Henri Grignon. An extreme 
preoccupation, not unnatural in a very 
self-conscious minority element, with the 
problems of racial survival continues to be 
the chief characteristic of this literature, 
though in slowly lessening degree. 

C. Ab der Halden, Etudes de littérature 


canadienne-frangaise (1904) and Nouvelles 
tudes... (1907); Camille Roy, Nos 
origines littéraires (1909), Essais sur la 


littérature canadienne (1907), Nouveaux essais 
... (1914), Histoire de la littérature canadienne 
(14th ed. 1950); Louis Dantin, Gloses critiques (2 
vols, 1931-35); Maurice Hébert, De Livre en 
livre (1929), D’un Livre al’autre (1932); Albert 
Dandurand, La Poésie canadienne-frangaise 
(1933); F.M. Jones, Le Roman canadien-frangats 
(1931); J. C. Bracq, The Evolution of 
French Canada (1924); Ian F. Fraser, The 
Spirit of French Canada (1939); Berthelot 
Brunet, Histoire de la littérature canadienne- 
Francaise (1946); Albert Dandurand, Le 
Roman canadien-frangais (1937); H. d’Arles, 
Nos historiens (1921); Jean Charbonneau, 
L’ Ecole littéraire de Montréal (1935); Seraphin 
Marion, Les Lettres Canadiennes d’autrefois (6 
vols, 1939-49) ; Jules Leger, Le Canada frangats 
et son expression littéraire (1938); Jane M. 
Turnbull, Essential Traits of Erenche Canadian 


Poetry (1938). 


Cancioneiros (Portuguese, ‘songbooks’), 
collections of medieval Galician and 
Portuguese poems that have come down 
to us in three manuscripts: Canctonetro 
da Ajuda, Cancioneiro da Vaticana, Can- 
ctoneiro Colocci-Brancutt. ‘The latter 1s 
also referred to as Canc. da a dy 
Nacional de Lisboa. With the Cone te 
Santa Maria (also in Galician and of : 1 
same literary period) of Alfonso el Sabio 
the Cancioneiros constitute a vast rece eta 
of over 2,000 compositions by some zee 
Poets. They cover the period niga * 
late 12th century to the middle of the 14 


MERE: Gano’ contain chiefly ere 
lyrics (cantigas de amigo and Sali oo os 
amor) and satirical poems ar ies a 
escdrnio e maldizer). it ni Re hile 
the Provencal lyric 18 28 eal Saieh 
Notably in the cantiga 1S eaaeelsce 
addressed by the lover to Be ation Bs 
the themes of courtly lov fs enolis rantade 


amigo appears to be an nels a young girl 
More remote origin. In fs 
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sings of her lover (amigo); lamenting his 
absence, accusing him of infidelity, rejoic- 
ing in his return; at times confiding in her 
mother who often gives advice and warn- 
ing or in her friends with whom she 
visits some local shrine. These simple 
and often poignant little scenes with 
their delicate suggestion of natural setting 
(hill-country, the sea, a pine grove) are 
essentially domestic in character. Many 
cantigas de amigo consist of a single elegiac 
motif developed in parallel strophes, each 
verse being repeated with slight modifica- 
tions (change of assonance, synonyms) 
leaving an impression of immobility and 
deep sadness. 

The cantigas de escdrnio e maldizer 
develop satirical themes and comical 
situations, often with direct personal abuse 
(maldizer) of a most violent and obscene 
kind. At other times the satire (escarnio) 
is more general or the personal references 
more obscure. All these poems throw 
interesting sidelights on the society of the 
period. 

JFuglar, segrel, trovador are the names 
variously given to the poets of the Can- 
cioneiros according to their social standing. 
That many of them cultivated al] three 
types of cantiga testifies to their versatility, 

The Cancioneiro Geral is a much later 
collection of poems compiled and pub- 
lished in 1516 by Garcia de Resende. 
This vast anthology chiefly contains verses 
composed as a form of social diversion at 
the courts of John II and Manuel I of 
Portugal. Many of the 286 poets whose 
works are included write in Spanish as well 
as Portuguese, thus inaugurating a period 
of Spanish influence in Portuguese litera- 
ture that was to last until the 18th century. 

Although the fresh inspiration of the 
early cantiga de amigo is totally absent the 
Cancioneiro Geral continues and develops 
the tradition of the courtly love-lyric and 
of the cantiga de escdrnio. Monotony and 
triviality characterize many of these poems 
but the Cancioneiro Geral introduces 
many novel elements into Portuguese 
literature and contains in germ almost 
every feature of the great literary period 
that was to follow. 

Canctonetro da Ajuda, crit. ed. C. Michaelis 
de Vasconcelos (2 vols, Halle, 1904), diplo- 
matic ed. H. H. Carter (New York, 1941), ed. 
Marques Braga (1945); Jl canzoniere portoghese 
della biblioteca vaticana, ed. E. Monaci (Halle, 
1875); Cancioneiro portuguez da Vaticana, ed. 
T. Braga (1878); i2 canzoniere portoghese 
Colocei-Brancutt, partial diplomatic ed. E- 
Molteni (Halle, 1880), Cancioneiro da Biblioteca 
Nacional (antigo Colocci-Brancuti) (8 vols, 
1949 ff.); Cantigas de amigo dos trovadores 
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galego-portugueses, ed. J. J. Nunes (3 vols, 
1920-28); Cantigas de amor dos trovadores 
galego-portugueses, ed. J. J. Nunes (1932).— 
ANTHOLOGIES: J. Nunes, Crestomatia 
arcaica (3rd ed. 1943); V. Nemésio, A poesia 
dos trovadores (1950).—Cancioneiro geral (1516), 
ed. A. J. Gongalves Guimaraes (5 vols, 1910- 
E7), 

M. Rodrigues Lapa, Das origens da poesia 
rica em Portugal (1929), Ligdes de literatura 
portuguesa. Epoca medieval (3rd ed. 1952); 5. 
Pellegrini, Studi su trove e trovatori della prima 
lirica ispano-portoghese (1937) ; A. F. G. Bell, C. 
Bowra and W. Entwistle, Da poesia medieval 
portuguesa (1947); J. Filgueira Valverde, 
‘Lirica medieval gallega y portuguesa’, in 
Histéria general de las literaturas hispdnicas, I, 
ed. D. G. Dfaz-Plaja (Barcelona, 1949).—On 
Cancioneiro geral: T. Braga, Poetas palacianos 
(1871); J. Ruggieri, Il canzontere di Resende 
(Geneva, 1931); A. Crabbé Rocha, Aspectos do 
Cancioneiro geral (1949). TP. Ww. 


Cancionero (Span. ‘songbook’). This 
name is given to various anthologies of 
courtly lyrics made in the 15th and early 
16th centuries. The chief are the Can- 
cionero de Baena (1445), de Stufiga (late 
rsth century) and the Cancionero general 
(1511). The word was also used to 
describe the collected works of a single 
poet. E.M.W. 


Canterbury Tales (c. 1380-1400), the 
best known and most comprehensive work 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, written for the most 
part in rhymed couplets, and ranking 
among the world’s great collections of 
stories. "They are the mature expression 
of a poetical vision gained in 25 years of 
courtiership and courtly poetry, of tradition 
and travel, of experiment and observation. 
Chaucer perhaps began collecting 
material for the stories as early as 1380 and 
doubtless had written the story of Palamon 
and Arcite (later The Knight’s Tale) and 
the Life of St Cecilia (The Second Nun’s 
Tale) before 1385 or 1386 (cf. Prologue to 
The Legend of Good Women, F-text, 420- 
26). ‘The main outline of the scheme was 
probably firmly sketched soon after 1386; 
and we can probably assume from its 
unfinished state that Chaucer was engaged 
on his great work until his death in 1400. 
The framework of The Canterbury Tales 
is the journey of a group of pilgrims, drawn 
from many classes of society, from the 
Tabard Inn in Southwark to the shrine 
of St Thomas at Canterbury. | Including 
Chaucer ‘nyne and twenty’ pilgrims 
(Prologue 24) make up the company, and 
a thirtieth, the Canon’s Yeoman, joins 
them later. [The reference to ‘preestes 
thre’, Prologue 164, is the only evidence 
that more than one priest accompanied the 
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Prioress, and it is commonly regarded 
as an oversight on Chaucer's part. For a 
contrary view see W. W. Lawrence.] At 
the suggestion of Harry Bailly, their host 
at the Tabard Inn, they agree to enliven 
their journey by each telling two tales on 
the way out, two on the way back, with a 
supper for the best teller. Bailly himsel 
was to accompany them and act as judge 
and arbiter. ‘Ihe promised 120 tales were 
never completed; and the “now lakketh us 
no tales mo than oon’ of the Parsons 
Prologue (1, 15-25) may be an indication 
that Chaucer had modified his plan. 
Only Chaucer himself iS allowed two 
stories, one of them (Sir Thopas) inter 
rupted; seven of the company tel] no 
story at all (Yeoman, Haberdasher, ©! 
penter, Weaver, Dyer, Tapestry-maker; 
Plowman), The Monk’s Tale is stopp by 
the pilgrims, and The Cook’s Tale and The 
Squire’s Tale are left unfinished. Even 8° 
there are about 17,000 lines, one-sixt 
of which are taken up by the frame nav” 
rative, the General Prologue and The W ife 
of Bath’s Prologue. f 
The link passages make the order 9 
some of the tales certain. Perhaps oor 
as Kittredge suggests (Mod. Philol., 14 
1912), stories on the same themes (espec!” 
ally the so-called Marriage-group) shou y 
stand together. But because the work } 
unfinished the final order of the tales, “ae 
the stages and length of the pilgrimae ; 
itself, must remain in some respee 
hypothetical. _ 
For the most part the tales do emine 3s 
suit their tellers (especially The Knige ve 
Tale and the various fabliaux) aD eat 
the effect of dramatic narrative. yo. 
some inconsistencies within the e 
underline the fact that Chaucef | mre 
completely revised the work. So 1n say 
Knight’s Tale the Knight is made '°, (A 
‘But of that storie list me nat to write : 
1201); and the Man of Law, after sayin’ ee} 
his Prologue that he will speak in pre 
tells his tale in seven-line stanzas. pes 
There are aS many types and subi ail 
of tales as Polonius finds of plays— a ’ 
#Esopian fable, folk tale, ‘Breton 
Arthurian story, mock sermon—@"" 1 e9 
most convenient to describe each of d {9 
briefly in turn. The order follow” 
that of F. N. Robinson’s edition. Q 
The General Prologue is a group 0 
sketches of the company. There ™ of 
precise literary parallel in gee 0 
medieval literature to such 4 ser lat? 
portraits: and some modern sc rent! 
particularly J. M. Manly and his adher™ ine 
have supposed from the particularit 
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descriptions that certain of them must 
represent, in part or whole, actual people 
known in London at the time. But many 
of the details of the descriptions are un- 
doubtedly from literary sources, and most 
of the portraits are clearly larger than life. 

The members of the company in the 
order they appear in the Prologue are: 
Knight; Squire ; Yeoman (armed retainer); 
Prioress and her three attendant priests; 
Nun; Monk; Friar; Merchant; Clerk of 
Oxford; Sergeant of Law; Franklin 
(wealthy landowner); Haberdasher; Car- 
penter; Webbe (weaver); Dyer; Tapycer 
(Tapestry-maker); Cook; Shipman (sea- 
captain); Doctor of Physic (physician) ; 
Wife of Bath; Parson (parish priest); 
Plowman; Miller; Manciple (steward) ; 
Reeve (bailiff) ; Summoner (at ecclesiastical 
court); Pardoner (seller of indulgences); 
Host. . 

The Knight’s Tale. An adaptation of 
_Boccaccio’s Teseida; a courtly story of the 
rival love of Palamon and Arcite, prisoners 
of Theseus, king of Athens, for Emulye, 
sister of Theseus’s wife Ypolita. When 
they fight for her hand at a tournament 
Palamon is defeated but, at the moment of 
victory, Arcite is thrown from his horse and 
fatally injured. The story ends with the 
marriage of Palamon and Emilye and 
Theseus’s noble speech on the law of 
succession in nature. 

The Miller’s Tale. An _ uproarious, 
scurrilous story of deception. Nicholas, a 
scholar, wishing to lie with Alisoun, the 
young wife of an Oxford carpenter, by 
predicting a second flood persuades the 
carpenter to attach three tubs as beds to 
the ceiling for safety. This ere 
succeeds in the way he had hoped; but he 
is painfully discomforted when he i 
to deceive the priest-lover of fileA 
hopes to kiss her lips through her bedroo 
window. There are analogues in German, 
Flemish and Italian of this type of fans 

The Reeve’s Tale. Stung by the Ni " . 
Story, the Reeve, 4 carpenter ace 
retaliates in kind by telling in his et 
termes’ a merry fabliau of the past a 
of ‘hoote deynous’ Symkyn, a mt d 

Two clerks, Aleyn an 
rumpington. £ part of some 
John, robbed by Symikyn of p 


: res on 
enge themselve 
Srain they carried, reveng The scholars’ 


is wife and neugutes “fairly accurately 


n ‘alect can . 
pals (oe, I TO 
Soc,, I . Aclose fee M: 
Meanie ie Li. clers, exists 1 pel eehich 
The Cook's Tale. A fragmen” Sin 
aucer perhaps meant to Se Cook— 
lost later calls for a story £r0 
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H. xx ff.). If completed it would prob- 
ably have been a tale of urban ‘harlotrie’ 
matching the Cook’s character as the rural 
matters of the Miller and the Reeve did 


theirs. Zhe Tale of Gamelyn found in 
some MSS after The Cook’s Tale is 
spurious. 


The Man of Law’s Tale. Constance, 
the beautiful, innocent heroine, is twice 
falsely accused, twice set adrift in a small 
vessel and left to the mercy of the sea. As 
in the romance Havelok the episodes are 
quite gratuitously duplicated, but the tale 
is saved by the noble figure of Constance 
who, like the ascetic women of the middle 
ages, sees the brightness of heaven rather 
than the trials of earth. 'The primary 
source 1s a passage in Nicholas Trivet’s 
Anglo-Norman Chronicle, c. 1335. CE. 
Gower’s treatment of the same story in 
Conf. Amant. II, 587 ff. 

The Wife of Bath’s Tale. In 856 lines 
of prologue the Wife of Bath condemns 
celibacy by giving a coarse, turbulent 
account of her life with her five successive 
husbands. Her tale is a garnished folk- 
tale—resembling that of Florent in Gower’s 
Conf. Amant. I 1407 ff., and the romance 
Lhe Weddynge of Sir Gawen and Dame 
Ragnell—about an Arthurian knight who, 
forced on pain of death to discover within 
a year what it is that women love most, is 
told the answer (‘sovereignty’) by a 
loathsome hag on condition that he marry 
her. He reluctantly agrees and she is 
miraculously transformed to youth and 
beauty. 

The Friar’s Tale. A trenchant illustra- 
tion of the importance of intention when 
invoking or cursing God. A widow, 
pressed by a summoner for a payment of 
‘twelf pens’ in default of appearing before 
the archdeacon’s court, commends him to 
the devil; the fiend promptly appears and 
bears the summoner off to hell. No precise 
source is known, but the motif is a common 
one. 

The Summoner’s Tale. The Summoner 
retaliates by relating an earthy story of the 
unsavoury bequest of a bed-ridden villager 
named ‘homas to a greedy and hypo- 
critical friar. ‘The only known analogue is 
Li Dis de le vescie a prestre (‘The Story of 
the Priest’s Bladder’) by a certain Jacques 
de Baisieux. 

The Clerk’s Tale. ‘The story of patient 
Griselda is adapted from a Latin letter by 
Petrarch, Epistolae Seniles, Book XVII, 
Letter III and an anonymous French prose 
translation of it, Le Livre Griseldis. But 
the events described—the monstrous test- 
ing of the heroine’s virtue and devotion, 
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the surrender of her children, their 
miraculous restoration to recompense her 
patience—are embedded in folk-tale. 
Chaucer lightens this harrowing tale at the 
end with a witty and disarming envoy. 

The Merchant’s Tale. This is a fabliau 
bolstered up with rhetorical colours, and 
ironically using the ideas and language of 
courtly love. January, wizened old hus- 
band of a young wife, suffers both 
cuckoldry and the greater delusion that he 
only dreamt what in fact he had seen. No 
precise source has been discovered (though 
see Holthausen, Engl. Studien XLIII, 
168 ff.), but the Pear Tree episode which 
forms the climax is current in many 
popular tales. Alexander Pope retold the 
tale in a poem entitled January and 
May. 

The Squire’s Tale. A fragment of an 
eastern romance, the ‘half-told’ story of 
Cambuscan, king of Tartary, his daughter 
Canace, and her magic ring. There are 
disappointing continuations of it by 
Spenser in Faerie Queene, IV, Cantos 2, 3; 
and by John Lane, a friend of Milton’s 
father. Milton himself refers to it in Il 
Penseroso. It is too brief for its source 
to be determined, but stories of magic 
rings, swords, mirrors etc. are a common- 
place in the east and in western medieval 
romances. 

The Franklin’s Tale. ‘The Franklin’s 
claim to have ‘in remembraunce’ a lay of 
‘Thise olde gentil Britouns’ is probably 
conventional, but his tale does have two 
of the commonest elements of the Breton 
Jay—the rash promise and the fulfilment of 
an impossible condition by magic. ‘The 
closest analogue is the story of Menedon 
in Boccaccio’s Filocolo. Dorigen, faithful 
wife of Arverigus, embarrassed by the 
advances of Aurelius, consents to grant her 
love to him if all the rocks on the coast of 
Brittany be removed. A magician achieves 
this, but Aurelius generously releases her 
from her rash vow and is unexpectedly 
compensated himself. 

The Physicians Tale. ‘The story of 
Virginia’s voluntary death at the hands of 
her father to spare her from the designs 
of the wicked judge Apius. Gower tells the 
story independently in Conf. Amant., VII, 
5,131-5,306. Chaucer’s immediate source 
is the Roman de la Rose (ed. E. Langlois, 
5,589-5,658), but he may have known the 
original story in Livy’s History, Bk. III (as 
the Physician claims). It stands after 
The Franklin’s Tale in the best MSS. 

The Pardoner’s Tale. The vain and 
hypocritical Pardoner confirms his charac- 
ter in the famous cynical sermon-confession 
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of his own rapacity and dishonesty in his 
Prologue. In the tale, three revellers are 
directed by an old man to a tree where they 
find a heap of gold and ultimately, through 
avarice, their own doom. ‘here are many 
eastern and continental analogues for the 
Robber and Treasure story, but the ol! 
man (Death?, the Wandering Jew?) 3s 
Chaucer’s own addition. 

The Shipman’s Tale. ‘This has the folk- 
tale motif of the Lover's Gift Regained, 
and has points in common with Boccaccio § 
Decameron, VIII, 1 and2. The wife of an 
over-thrifty merchant asks a monk to len 
her 100 francs. The monk borrows the 
money from the merchant himself, gives 
it to the wife and is granted her favours in 
the merchant’s absence. On the latter § 
return the monk tells him he has rep 
the money to his wife. She cannot deny 
this but cleverly evades suspicion an the 
ending is happy. Some lines at the 
beginning of the tale have been taken * 
indicate that the tale was meant for 4 
woman. , 

The Prioress’s Tale. A tale of simp’ 
pathos and unknown origin in chy 
royal, telling of the martyrdom of 3 
widow’s 7-year-old son, murdered by Jew’ 
for singing ‘O alma Redemptoris mater 
on his way to. school. His singin® 
miraculously prolonged after his deat 
guides ‘Cristene folk’ to his body. 

Chaucer’s Tales.—(1) Sir his 
‘Elvyssh’ Chaucer essays to entertain 
companions with a cunning burles? 
on some banal contemporary metic, 
romances; he specifically mentions |” ¢ 
‘Beves’ of Hampton, and ‘sif 
Warwick; and ‘Horn child’ probably FY" 
to King Horn. Not even Harry Bat ie is 
endure his ‘verray lewednesse’ 4? 
shouted down. 
knowledge of the Auchinleck Mc" dyes 
L. H. Loomis’s article in Essays and St 
in Honor of Carleton Brown (1949): . 

(2) Tale of Melibeus. After this," iyal 
ruption Chaucer proceeds to tell a 
tale vertuous’ in prose, a long 
between Melibeus and his wife Pt 
on the merits of violence and non-V 
It is a close rendering of the Fren€ 
de Mellibee et Prudence by either J*. ch 
Meung or Renaud de Louens, W ibe! 
turn is a condensed paraphrase of the“ 0 
Consolationis et Consilii of Alberta? 
Brescia (fl. 1225). 

The Monk’s Tale. An 3 (in 
series of short formal tragedies nig” 
medieval sense of ‘men fallen from”, gill 
estate’) in stanzaic form. Harry 09 
dubs them ‘nat worth a boterflye » 
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the tale of Ugolino (derived from Dante’s 
Inferno, XXXIII 1-90), is a pocket master- 
Piece. ‘They are from various sources and 
are arranged in the manner of Boccaccio’s 
De Casibus Virorum Illustrium. 

Lhe Nun’s Priest’s Tale. An 7&sopian 
fable and a sparkling exercise in mock- 
heroic with much to say concerning dreams, 
matrimony, predestination and the rules of 
rhetoric, all favourite Chaucerian (and 
medieval) themes. The bare suggestion 
for this delicious farmyard rough and 
tumble may have come from the French 
Roman de Renart; but the riotous execution 
of it is unmistakably Chaucer’s own. 

The Second Nun’s Tale. This tells of 
the martyrdom of the Roman maiden 
Cecilie (St Cecilia) and her husband 
Valerian. It is in rhyme-royal and is 
clearly an early piece. Chaucer may have 
derived this well-known story from a MS. 
of the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de 
Voragine. 

The Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale. A canon 
and his yeoman join the company at 
‘Boghton-under-Blee’ (now Boughton- 
under-Blean, 5 miles from Canterbury) 
and the latter, hotfoot on his arrival, tells 
this tale about the impostures of alchemists. 
There is no known source, and it can per- 
haps be reasonably assumed to be based on 


a current anecdote. 
The Manciple’s Tale. The fable of the 


tell-tale bird found in Ovid’s Met., II, 
531-632 and in many authors after him 
(e.g. in Gower’s Conf. Amant., III, 768- 
817). A crow, able to imitate human 
Speech, reveals to Phoebus his _wife’s 
infidelity. 'The enraged Phoebus kills his 
Wife and then in a fit of remorse plucks 
out the bird’s white feathers and silences 
his power of speech. And so all crows are 
lack, 
The Parson’s Tale. Because he has no 
Skill in alliterative verse (J kan nat geeste 
‘rum, ram, ruf’ by die: Parson s ret 
43) or in rhyme, the Parson pro 
tell a ‘myrie tte in prose ‘Io knytte up - 
this feeste, and make an ende’, whic 
turns out to be a long orthodox dissertation 
ON penitence and divine mercy (with . 
igression on the seven deadly dee 
erived ultimately from the Summa pee 
aymund of Pennaforte, a 13th-century 


Ominican. 
It is follawed by the famous Remi 
now generally believed to be genuine, i 
Which Chaucer asks forgivenes® ee 
‘translacions and enditynges a eae 
Vanitees, . . .°—among which poe i 
‘the book of Troilus’ (Troilus a7 ce te ji 
€ unknown ‘book of the Leoun, 
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‘the tales of Caunterbury, thilke that 
sownen into synne’. 

The Tales are best studied in the ed. of 
W. W. Skeat (6 vols, 1894) or F. N. Robinson 
(1933), but the ed. of J. M. Manly (1928), 
though expurgated, is useful. The best ed. 
of the separate tales are The Clerkes Tale and 
Ihe Nun’s Priest’s Tale, both ed. K. Sisam 
(1923; 1927); The Pardoner’s Tale, ed. 
Carleton Brown (1935); and the Prologue, ed. 
R. 'T. Davies (1953).—The Text of the Canter- 
bury Tales, ed. J. M. Manly and E. Rickert (8 
vols, 1940) is a comprehensive ed. for specialists 
based on a modern re-examination of all the 
MSS. <A valuable handbook is Sources and 
Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ed. 
W. F. Bryan and G. Dempster (1941). 

The most recent critical study is W. W. 
Lawrence, Chaucer and The Canterbury Tales 
(1950). R.W.B. 


Canto, Italian term for a section of a 
long poem such as might be recited 
(‘sung’) at one time. C.1.8. 


Canzone; a form of lyric introduced into 
Italy from Provence, usually consisting of 
two equal sections (pedes) with a cauda, the 


lines being generally anisometrical. 
C.T20. 


Carol, originally a song on the Nativity 
and related subjects, sung between Christ- 
mas and Epiphany (formerly Candlemas), 
distinguished from the Advent song since 
the 19th century. Already the ancient 
Christian church possessed carols, singing 
of the advent of bliss in the new-born king, 
and all through the middle ages the clergy 
continued writing these songs for use in 
the church, mostly sequences such as the 
well-known Laetabundus. The contents 
gradually adapted themselves to the spirit 
of the time, in that under the influence of 
the Franciscans the tone became more 
human and sensitive. . In this respect at 
least the vernacular song is indebted to 
Latin poetry. Present-day carols are with 
few exceptions not older than the 15th 
century. An important group are the 
cradle songs, sung around a cot beside the 
altar or elsewhere in the church or the mon- 
astery. Here especially an alternation of 
solt and tutii as in the leis was welcomed. 
The oldest of them were songs in which 
Latin and the vernacular alternated, as in 
the lullaby of Chester: 

Out creavit celum, lully, lully, lu 

Nascitur in stabulo, byby, byby, by 

Rex qui regit seculum, lully, lully, lu, ete. 
Later, and right up to the present day, 
carols were also sung in public, especially 
by beggars, who sometimes went in pro- 
cession behind a ‘star’, or spontaneously 
by children and young people in groups. 
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Because of the early secularization of 
Christmas the carol in some cases acquired 
a worldly character even in the middle ages. 
In England ‘the boar’s head’ and the 
‘wassail bowl’ were greeted with carols, 
transforming the carol into a companion- 
able or even a drinking song. The 
French noél, which did not flourish until 
the 16th century, shows all the character- 
istics of the idyll (inspired by the visit of 
the shepherds, for centuries the central 
theme), whereas the German W eihnachts- 
lied actually owes its fame as a spiritual 
song to individual poets of the Reformation 
(Luther, Gerhardt). Outstanding speci- 
mens of new songs appeared in England, 
such as Milton’s Nativity hymn, South- 
well’s The burning babe, Vaughan, Crashaw, 
Herbert etc. The Middle Dutch carols 
show most variety, although never of the 
secular type. After the 17th century the 
source slowly dried up everywhere. In 
the roth century two carols became 
extraordinarily popular, namely Stille 
Nacht and Minuit! Chrétiens. Productivity 
jn our century is a matter of individual 
artistic creation rather than of writing in 
the spirit of any community. 

L. C. Amelin, J. Hatzfeld, V. Thomas, In 
Natali Domini. Hymmni et cantiones nataliciae 
ex traditione ecclesiae occidentalis selectae et cum 
notis musicis editae (1933); W. Sandys, Chirist- 
mas carols, ancient and modern (1833), Specimens 
of old Christmas carols (Percy Soc., 1841), 
Songs and Carols of the 15th century (Percy Soc., 
1847); A. H. Bullen, Carols and poems from 
the 15th century to the present time (1885); 
J. A. Fuller Maitland and W. Rockstro, 
English carols of the 15th century etc. (n.d.); 
H. C. Beeching, A book of Christmas verse 
(1895); E. K. Chambers and F. Sidgewick, 
Early English lyrics (1907); E. Rickert, 
Ancient English carols (1910); H. J. L. J. 
Masse, A book of old carols (1910); L. Greene, 
The early English carol (1935); J. A. N. Knuttel, 
Het Geestelijk Lied in de Nederlanden voor de 
Kerkhervorming (1906); J. G. R. de Smidt, 
Les noéls et la tradition populaire (with bibhio., 
1932); K. Simrock, Deutsche Wethnachtsheder 
(1859); A. Freybe, Wethnachten in deutscher 
Dichtung (2nd ed. 1885); W. ‘Thomas and K. 
Amelsz, Das Wethnachtslied (1932); J. J. Mak, 
Middeleeuwse Kerstliederen (1948). J.J.M. 


Catalan Literature. Literary activity in 
Catalonia, like the Catalan language, 
germinated in close connexion with that of 
Provence and developed under Mediter- 
ranean influences. 

The earliest literary text in Catalan is a 
collection of sermons, the Homilies d’Or- 
ganyda (close of the 12th century). Contem- 
porary poets wrote in Provengal, forming 
part of the great troubadour movement. 
Catalan literature reached full develop- 
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ment in the 13th century, with the two 
great chronicles of James | and Desclot, 
and the work of Ramon Lull and Arnau de 
Vilanova. Lull was the first to produce 4 
novel (Blanquerna, c. 1295) and a philo- 
sophical treatise (Libre de Contemplact?; 
1282) in any Romance language. , 
14th century was a period of F rench influ- 
ence, particularly on fiction an epic 
poetry. At its close and during the 15%) 
Italian influence became predominant, as 
shown in the prose of Bernat Metge 2? 

























the poems of Jordi de Sant Jordt. aH 
Auzias March. Owing to internal ae ; 


conditions and particularly the com 
the Castilian dynasty, decadence set I) 
and Catalonia, in spite of a good start whity 
Italian and classical influences, id “ie 
reach a full renaissance flowering. .. ty 
golden century of Castile is answere v 
by silence in Catalonia. 3 20S: 
Reawakening came only in the 103° 
The Yocs Florals, an annual literary Co, 
petition revived in 1859, provided 2 - 
of renewed impulse, chiefly for poe ing 
This was characterized by wide lea 95° 
and nostalgia for the past, while the Swhic 
cent theatre more nearly express® jast 
voice of the common people. 1R° 
quarter of the century saw the hist? do 
tragedies and social dramas of Guimet 
the long epics and mystical poems © 4 with 
daguer. ‘The novel, at first concerne? * 49 
rural life realistically treated, change 
urban subjects at the close of the wo a) 
under French influence. g 
trend is still represented 
Albert (Victor Catala) and 
the masters of modern Catalan : . 
Sketches and short stories are W ed tbo 
sented by Josep Pla. Gorky influen®” ste 
early novels of Puig i Ferrater, Ww re? | 
became the first Catalan writer tO ii i 
a saga of novels of contemporary : coh 
Developments in poetry have Va 3 
solidated in the 20th century by * he 
and Carner. Maragall, starting 9° jays "4 
of the romantics, turned in his Jatet . a 
classical Greek subjects. Ca fr0 
Manent have introduced influenc® us 
English poets. Sagarra has giveP ds 


p 
interpretation of the life and Lee oP oe | 
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Catalonia by a modern mind. “70.1, i (iy 
a popular style, whereas Carles Rid iby 
exponent of ‘cerebral’ poetry: nd of" i 
complex personality, he combine? a o 9 
tion for Goethe and T. S. Eliot we slat ie 
sical sense that has inspired bis tray age 
of Homer and Sophocles. ate” ont 
poetry has reached full develoP 
individuality and a high dest 
cellence. 
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_ While Barcelona remains the artistic and 
intellectual centre, all the Catalan coun- 
tries have contributed to contemporary 
literature: Roussillon with Joan S. Pons; 
Valencia with E. Martinez Ferranco and 
X. Casp; Majorca with Joan Alcover, 
Costa i Llobera, Gabriel Alomar, M. 
Ferra, Rosellé Porcel. 

Since 1939 the Catalan language, lit- 
erature and culture have had to struggle 
against the efforts of the Franco régime to 
destroy them. After a long period of total 
prohibition, the censorship began to per- 
mit the publication of a few Catalan literary 
books a year, chiefly poetry, the novel still 
being regarded with disfavour. Scientific 
and religious books, translations, children’s 
books and all reviews, literary or other- 
Wise, continue to be banned, as well as 
the teaching of Catalan in schools and the 
university and its use in official and public 
Places and on the wireless. 

These measures have failed in their pur- 
Pose. Catalan books are eagerly bought, 
and a generation of brilliant young writers, 
Who have grown up under these conditions, 
is just taking the field. J.M.B.i R. 

M. Mila y Fontanals, Los trovadores pro- 
Venzales en Espafia (1861); A. Rubié i Lluch, 
tt Renacimiento cldsico en la literatura catalana 
(1899) and Documents per la historia de la cultura 
Catalana mug-eval (2 vols, 1908-21); A. Morel- 
Fatio, Katalanische Literatur (Grundr. rom. 
Phil., 1893); J. Masso i Torrents, Repertori de 
‘antiga literatura catalana. Poesia I (1932); 

Rubié y Balaguer, ‘Literatura catalana’, in 


ist, general de las lit. hisp., i [to 1400] (1949); 
Amades, Origénes et premiéres manifestations 


-de la renaissance littéraire en Catalogne au 


ATO: giicls (1924); La poesia catalana, I 
(segles XIII a XIX), ed. R. Tasis (1949), 
J (2900-50), ed. J. Triad: (1951); J. Gil, 
Catalan Grammar (and ed. 1952; incl. sketc 
and anthology of Catalan Siete 8 oan 


Catalectic (of a line of verse), lacking the 
final syllable(s) of the last foot of the full 
orm, e.g. the dactylic trimeter catalectic 

Vueweo, ‘The SAEED ONC SS pop is 


©Atalexis. 


Cauda: see CaNnzONE; also applied to a 


i i lud- 

Metrically distinct group of lines conc 
Ing a om fen ora short poem, such as ee 
bob and wheel o 


"lvoy of a ballade or the 
¢ tail-rhyme stanza. C.T.O. 
omedia de Calisto ¥ 


Celestina, La (Tragic 
elibea: 1 49 ed Spanish ig Oe 
Sry of two unfortunate eee who 

and Melibea, the old bawd Ce rants who 
Ings them together, and pee ish novel. 
Cat them, is the first great oD of love, 

I Portrays the irresistible pass!o” 


the way it is exploited by the unscrupulous 
Celestina and servants, and the tragic fate 
which they all suffer. The sources are 
medieval and classical. The novel is in 
dialogue, divided into 16 ‘acts’ in the rst 
edition, into 21 in the expanded one of 
Seville, 1502. The first ‘act’ may be the 
work of a different author from the rest; 
it is not certain that the additions of 1502 
are by the man, probably Fernando de 
Rojas, who wrote the original ‘acts’ 2-16, 
The Celestina exercised a continuous 
influence on the Spanish theatre (Encina, 
Torres Naharro, Lope de Vega) and novel 
(Silva, Delicado, Lope de Vega). In 
England it was the source of Rastell’s 16th- 
century interlude and the fine translation 
by Mabbe. 

Comedia de Calisto y Melibea (Burgos, 1499), 
ed. R. Foulché-Delbosc (N.Y,, 1902); La 
Celestina, ed. J. Cejador (2 vols, 1913). 
Celestina or the Tragicke-Comedy of Calisto and 
Melibea (The Spanish Bawd), tr. J. Mabbe, 
(1631), ed. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly (1894), ed. 
H. Warner Allen (1908); The Interlude of 
Calisto and Melebea (sic), ed. W. W. Greg 
(1908). 

R. Foulché-Delbosc, Rev. Hispanique, 7 
(1900), 9 (1902); R. de Maeztu, Don Outjote, 
Don Juan y la Celestina (1926); F. Castro 


Guisasola, Las fuentes de la Celestina (1924). 
E.M.W. 


Censorship and Law. Any form of 
censorship represents a restriction upon 
the liberty of the individual, and so is 
justifiable only if it is effective as a means 
of preventing harm or injury to others, 
whether as individuals or as the general 
public or as the state. It is quite indefen- 
sible if it is imposed as a mere control, not 
designed to prevent foreseeable harm, and 
it 1s equally indefensible if it is retained 
after the need for it has gone. 

So far as concerns censorship designed 
to prevent injury to the public or the state, 
this 1s either political censorship or moral 
censorship. In the realm of literature 
neither form of censorship was of great 
importance before the advent of printing; 
and in most countries for quite a long 
period after the introduction of printing 
the criminal or state law was concerned 
only with political censorship. The safe- 
guarding of morals was considered as a 
matter for the church; and obscenity in 
literature a matter for the spiritual courts. 
As relatively recently as the early 18th 
century, for example, an English court held 
that no indictment lay for the publication 
of an obscene book, but that such an 
offence was punishable in a spiritual] court, 
(Rex v. Read: 1708. 11. Mod. Rep, 142). 
The position gradually changed with the 
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decay, throughout the world, of the 
effective jurisdiction of spiritual courts; it 
was felt, rightly or wrongly, that it was still 
desirable, perhaps in a more modified form, 
to exercise some measure of control over 
obscene publications, and the state courts 
took over the jurisdiction formerly exer- 
cised by the church. That the church, 
and particularly the Roman Catholic 
church, continued to exercise a very great 
influence is undeniable, but that influence 
was no longer exercised directly by the 
spiritual courts. 

Political censorship was imposed almost 
at the birth of printing; in England 
initially as a source of revenue, but later as 
an instrument of policy. In England 
printing was one of the monopoly rights, 
granted by the crown, and so a means of 
securing finance for the crown: and the 
monopoly vested in the crown also em- 
powered the crown to exercise vigorous 
political control. This control and this 
revenue were jeopardized and finally 
swept away by the increasing clamour for 
freedom of the press and by the increasing 
repugnance for monopoly rights. Much 
the same story has been true of most 
European countries. In France, for in- 
stance, in the late 17th century, Fénelon’s 
classic Télémaque, which was suspected 
(wrongly too) of being a satire on the king 
and the court, was condemned and its 
author banished from Paris. In the early 
18th century Voltaire’s Lettres Philo- 
sophiques was also officially condemned and 
publicly burned. But the effect of this 
intervention of the authorities was far 
different from what they had intended: the 
desire for more freedom, which later found 
expression in the Revolution, was already 
to be found in France, and copies of the 
book, which extolled the freedom of 
England to the detriment of the ancien 
régime in France, were eagerly sought. 
After the Revolution in France, events 
followed much the same course as in 
England, but it is impossible to over- 
estimate the important parts played by 
such literary pioneers as Voltaire, Montes- 
quieu and Rousseau. 

So far as concerns drama, the history of 
censorship has been notably different. 
Open control and open censorship are 
relatively modern, but actors were treated 
by the law as little removed from vaga- 
bonds and so subject to indirect pressure 
of a different kind—that is, if they gave 
offence by what they presented they stood 
a good chance of being proceeded against 
as rogues and vagabonds. Moreover, as 
regards political censorship, the sovereign, 
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at any rate until the end of the Stuart 
period, was powerful enough to make it 
extremely unwise for any company ° 
players to risk his wrath. No direct 
legislation affecting the theatre 1s to be 
found until the Theatres Act, 1543- 

Political censorship, it is sometimes said, 
no longer exists in England, but this 1s an 
untrue and dangerous generalization 4 
owes its widespread acceptance t0 the 
fact that there are singularly few prosetty 
tions for offences against the laws whic? 
undoubtedly exist. Such prosecutor: 
are not uncommon in times of war, thoug” 
they tend not to influence men’s ae 
much since at such times the safety, ss al 
country is paramount and indivi re 
liberty forgotten in the necessity tO S a 
guard national liberty. But it must ae 
be overlooked that, war or no Wat, 


: * ation 
offence of treason includes the publican 
of ‘any printing or writing Rises, 

devise» 


‘compasses, imagines, invents, - 
intends the death or destruction pe ak 
bodily harm tending to the death n 
destruction . . . imprisonment OF sae is 
of the king, his heirs and successors “chet 
a felony to ‘intimidate or overawe cs 
House of Parliament’, or declare ,”' os 
compassings by publishing any print ¢ at 
writing’; it is sedition (a misdemean™ e 
common law) to publish matter with © 4 
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sue 


intention of bringing into hatre 
contempt the sovereign or the Saver, a 
and constitution of the United King 2 aise 
either house of parliament, OF to "pet 
discontent or disaffection amonge ing 
Majesty’s subjects, or to promote i ent 
of ill will and hostility between ¢ ly 
classes of such subjects. oti 
instances (many more exist) of resttlcr of 
which exist and which constitute 4 0 ies, 
political censorship. Other © Act 
offences under the Official Secrets “*" thé 
the curious offence created due Ps 
second world war of ‘spreading ala ain? 
despondency ’—come 
They exist, and they are, t 
restrictive of individual liberty: bY ay y 
practical effect is limited, very, laré 5 oF 

; ‘sh judge’ ; of 
the native genius of English J ed -f 
magistrates and all others conc’ (5 
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loses much of its terrors because nobody 
is so careful to prevent any unnecessary 
restriction of individual liberty as Her 
Majesty’s judges; and another contributory 
factor of almost equal weight is the 
common-sense attitude of the authorities 
who do not, in practice, exercise their 
powers of prosecution except where the 
safety of the realm really is endangered, 
Of course, that is a generalization, and of 
course instances which do not support it 
can be cited—but, broadly speaking, that 
Is a fair statement. 

This principle which works well in the 
realm of political censorship cannot so 
readily be adopted, if it can be adopted 
at all, in the matter of obscene publications 
(see Erotic Lirerature). In changing 
political circumstances, it is not easy, but 
still quite possible, to decrease or increase 
Our severity in dealing with publications 
which offend the various enactments which 
we have noted. In moral censorship the 
System works less well because the danger 
is so difficult to assess, and because its 
assessment is itself constantly changing as 
the so-called ‘moral code’ is itself subject 
to change. This is not only true of 
modern times but is a matter of history. 
What would have led to a few cropped ears 
in Cromwell’s day caused no offence at all 
in the reign of Charles II; things frowned 
upon in Victorian times are commonplace 
today. But the legal test remains the 
Same: it is a common law misdemeanour to 
Publish anything calculated to corrupt 
those whose minds are open to immoral 
influences: and it is also a statutory offence 
by virtue of the Obscene Publications Act, 
1857, 

The moral attitude towards such matters 
is constantly changing: books in respect of 
Which prosecutions were brought a few 
years ago now barely raise a frown—but 
is it true that the danger of corrupting 
those whose minds are open to deja 
4uences was greater in, BBY y (00278 t 2 ae 
it was in 1950, or greater again 1n 1900! 

ion i be noted that 
“1 this connexion it 1s to . 
Mtention is no part of the offence. : 
the effect of the publication 1s to corrup 


It is no defence to say that no ise aie 
Was intended. ‘This does not, ons eh 
© ircumstances 0 
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for example, a book, which published in an 
ordinary manner and in a sober jacket may 
escape trouble, may lead to a prosecution 
if published with a flamboyant cover 
serving to draw attention to its contents. 
These offences are punished after publica- 
tion, and no procedure exists to compel 
the submission of the work to any authority 
before publication takes place. It is thus 
another manifestation of the principle 
which underlies so much of English law, 
that a man acts at his peril: it is for the 
author and publisher to weigh up the risk 
of publication—not always by any means 
easy, since the tests seem to fluctuate with 
changes in moral opinions. 

So far as drama is concerned, however, 
there is an overt censorship, which was not 
imposed until the Theatres Act, 1843. The 
act is curiously drafted, and the manner in 
which it has been enforced has led to very 
considerable misconceptions as to its 
purport. It requires the submission of 
dramatic works to the Lord Chamberlain 
for censorship before they can be shown; 
but it also refers to ‘licensed theatres ’, and 
the belief became widespread that the act 
did not therefore apply to so-called 
theatre clubs. Another section of the act, 
however, makes it an offence to put on a 
dramatic performance ‘for hire’ unless it 
has passed the Lord Chamberlain: and 
‘hire’ exists if programmes are sold, or if 
refreshments are paid for. The author- 
ities for many years made no attempt to 
interfere with the theatre clubs, but when 
their membership increased, as has been 
the tendency over many recent years, 
performances at theatre clubs became little 
removed from public performances, and 
proceedings were commenced, much to the 
astonishment of many, against clubs who 
performed ‘for hire’ plays which had not 
received the Lord Chamberlain’s blessing. 
Here then is an example of overt censor- 
ship, which is gradually increasing: but it 
is the only statutory form of such censor- 
ship which exists in Great Britain. 

There is, however, another form of 
open censorship in the film industry, to be 
found in the British Board of Film Censors 
and the Hays Office in the U.S.A. 
Neither of these bodies are part of the legal] 
system of either country, but are bodies 
set up by the film industry in each country 
to keep up the moral tone of the industry’ 
products. Whether they always succeed 
in this aim may be a matter of conjecture: 
and here, too, we may be sure that the 
standards will change, as they are bound to 
do, with changing standards of mora] 
values. In Great Britain the fact that the 
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certificate of the British Board of Film 
Censors appears at the beginning of each 
film has led to the belief that it is a kind of 
government stamp, but this is quite 
fallacious. The licensing of cinemas is 
within the control of the county and local 
authorities, who naturally avail themselves 
of the film industry’s own system of censor- 
ship: but it is the responsibility of the 
public authorities (as the courts have 
declared), and the work of the British 
Board of Film Censors and the Hays 
Office in the U.S.A. is merely a kind of 
yardstick to assist them. 

In the film industry therefore we have 
an instance of censorship by trade associa- 
tions; i.e. by a limited public but not by 
state authority. Another instance of cen- 
sorship by a limited class is to be found in 
the Roman Catholic church and the keep- 
ing by the Holy Office of the Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum, the list of books 
which no good papist may read. The list 
is an extremely long one and is constantly 
having additions made to it. Sometimes 
it is suggested that it is of no practical 
importance because it is not issued to every 
practising Roman Catholic: but that 
argument is more specious than real. ‘The 
list is a record and the fact that the record 
is not generally issued does not rob it of 
all its value: the general principles or rules 
upon which it is compiled are well known, 
and if in any particular case there is a 
doubt, then the record can be consulted 
to resolve the doubt. Clearly the good 
papist must eschew literature of a heretical 
nature, or literature which advocates any 
form of birth control, but he must also 
avoid—and this is often forgotten—pro- 
communist literature. It is clearly in- 
vidious to attack the tenets of any religious 
faith: but it may perhaps be genuinely and 
honestly doubted whether any good pur- 
pose is finally achieved by forbidding 
people to find out what they can and then 
judging the matter for themselves. And 
whilst it is wrong to advocate any attempt 
to prevent the Holy See from legislating 
as it thinks right for members of its own 
faith, it seems equally wrong that such 
legislation should be extended to limit the 
activities of those who are not of that faith. 
In effect, if not by intention, that has 
sometimes happened: it has, for instance, 
happened in Eire, not all of whose citizens 
are Roman Catholics. The Eire Censor- 
ship of Publications Act enables books to 
be suppressed or their importation pro- 
hibited if they are of a kind tending to 
deprave or corrupt the minds of those 
susceptible to immoral influences, or if 


they advocate birth control in any way: 
To the first prohibition there can be no 
logical objection: but the second class 3S 
quite different and owes its origin to the 
influence of the Roman Catholic faith. — It 
is, in principle, clearly open to the obyjec- 
tion that it affects citizens who are not 0 
that faith; and it is difficult to justify 19 
these days of religious toleration. 
So far we have been concerned with 
forms of censorship, whether govel™ 
mental or otherwise, designed to safegua™ 
the public, but the form of censorship 
which is most dangerous to the writer an 
which imposes the greatest burden oP? um) 
is to be found in the law of libel. In this 
respect the laws of England and the VU.» : 
are based upon the same princiP et 
appear to be less thin-skinned than the 
British and to suffer attacks which wou 


almost inevitably lead to proceedings © 
or pure 


distinct! 
n writs! 


The law of defamation has, 
historical reasons, kept the | 
between defamation contained 1 4 
or cartoon, or wax model (Mone on 
Mme Tussaud’s) or other permanent 
and that which is merely spoken. F amed 
In the former case, the person de of 
ase ‘ 
fame 
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need not prove any actual 
pecuniary loss: while in the latter © 
what is called slander, the person ¢ 
cannot maintain an action unless he 
prove actual damage. ways 
Proceedings for libel are nearly 4 age? 
civil proceedings, 1.e. an action for ¢@ ther? 
brought by one citizen against a 6 
but, if the libel is of a nature to CA ro! 
breach of the peace, it may be the su’ i pO" 
criminal proceedings—and, oddly, * not 8 
ceedings for criminal libel, it *° | 4in8° 
defence (though it is in civil proce: t? 
that the statement of which comP™ 
made is true and can be proved... a 
Prima facie it is libellous to writ b 
thing of a man which, in the classi¢ ri e 
‘holds him up to hatred, ridin oe 
contempt’, but there are 4 oe e Ns 
defences open to the writer: wor, 
plead justification, or, in ot “af osc a 
(apart from criminal libel) he wi rer 
liability if he can prove that his sta Mo of 
are true in substance and in fact. 40 go 
over he enjoys a much wider fre 9° i 
expression when he 1s attacking ns) 
who occupies a public post” | 
ticians, for instance, must PU" osm 
being ‘Aunt Sallies’: and cannot att4 
complain if they are scurrilous'Y tae? 
as politicians, provided that ee ail 
limited to their public charactet an att 
not, for instance, degenerate in 
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upon their morals or habits as private 
people. ‘That, it is submitted, is a very 
sound principle. Yet another defence is 
‘fair criticism’. Clearly the prohibition 
of the right to comment and to criticize, 
provided that the comment is not the 
product of malice, and is not founded upon 
false facts, would be intolerable: and the 
limits of this defence are very wide indeed. 
To succeed in such a defence the writer 
must prove first that his facts are true, 
then that his comments are fair, and finally 
that it is a matter of public interest. 'The 
limits of fair criticism are very wide indeed 
and the classic exposition is that of Lord 
Esher, the then Master of the Rolls, in 
Merivale v. Carson (House of Lords 
Printed Cases, 1924, 375): ‘Every latitude 
must be given to opinion and to prejudice, 
and then an ordinary set of men with 
ordinary judgment’ (he meant, of course, a 
jury) ‘must say whether any fair man 
would have made such a comment... . 
However wrong the opinion expressed 
may be in point of truth, or however 
prejudiced the writer, it may still be within 
the prescribed limit’. 
In a more recent case, Lyon v. The Daily 
Telegraph Ltd. (1943. 1. K.B. 753) Scott 
L.J. had this to say on the subject of fair 
comment: ‘It is one of the fundamental 
rights of free speech and writing which are 
so dear to the British nation and it is of 
Vital importance to the rule of law on 
which we depend for our personal freedom 
that the courts should preserve the right 
of fair comment undiminished and un- 
impaired. . . . The court may, as private 
individuals, agree or disagree with the 
opinions expressed. Indeed, 1t may dis- 
agree very much and yet hold that there = 
nothing in the language used whic 
exceeds the limits of public criticism so as 
to become mere personal defamation . : 
These aspects of the law of libel do, o 
Course, impose upon the writer a ee - 
Censorship but to a degree and of ana st 
which is not unreasonable. If the aut ‘ 
Oes not exercise reasonable care to write 


things which are true and to wating 
airly on matters of public interest he — 
Only himself to blame: and if it be ie - 
as it often is) that Juries cuore, ae 
all sense of proportion in libe age La 
award damages which |i) the plaintiff 
Proportion to the loss which iS Be a 
8S sustained, it 1S still a ap aes ya 
author was blameworthy. . 4 : ae vice 
“ver, what has been describe® avs ne 
©f coincidence’ against while oe aeled: 
Tuly effective safeguard. cal pe. 
“Zain, from the maxim that 21 
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his peril. It does not matter that the 
author did not intend to refer to a particular 
person, or indeed that he was actually 
ignorant of the person’s existence: if what 
he writes is thought by reasonable people 
to refer to a real person, and what is written 
holds him up to hatred, ridicule or con- 
tempt, that person can bring a successful 
action for libel. The leading case js 
Hulton v. Jones (1909. 2. K.B. 444, and on 
appeal, rg10. A.C. 20), where a newspaper 
published a humorous article describing 
a festival at Dieppe, which contrasted the 
behaviour in France of a (supposedly) 
fictitious Artemus Jones with his behaviour 
at home where he was a_ respectable 
suburban churchwarden. Unknown to 
the author and to the newspaper proprie- 
tors there was a barrister called Artemus 
Jones. He was not a churchwarden nor 
did he live in the particular suburb named 
in the article nor indeed had he attended 
the festival at Dieppe. But several people 
gave evidence that they believed the article 
referred to the barrister, who won: his 
action, a verdict which was upheld by the 
House of Lords, who held that intention 
was not a necessary element in libel. Thus 
the author is to some extent at the mercy 
of coincidence, which has proverbially a 
very long arm: and it is difficult indeed to 
see how he can guard against it. The law 
reports are not full of such cases, but 
undeniably this rule, known as the Hulton 
v. Jones rule, did throw the doors wide 
open for the unscrupulous to levy black- 
mail. In this connexion it must be 
remembered that it is not only the author 
who may be sued: both publisher and 
printer can be, and customarily are, joined 
as co-defendants. 

This is yet another illustration of the 
clear truth that the law, so far as libel is 
concerned, is not in any way dependent on 
intention—a truth which the late Mr 
Justice Holmes was unwilling to accept, 
because he felt that it led inevitably to the 
argument that a man acts at his peril; but 
in the main the aim of the law must be to 
compensate plaintiffs rather than to protect 
defendants whose acts, however uninten- 
tional, caused the damage. 

Some measure of relief was brought by 
the Law Reform (Married Women and 
Joint Tortfeasors) Act, 1935, which, in the 
case we have considered, would enable 
the defendant publisher or printer to ask the 
court to assess, as between himself and 
the author, the proportions in which the 
damages should be borne. The plaintiff 
can, as before, elect to enforce his judgment 
against either defendant, and will normally 
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choose the publisher as being the more 
likely to have the means to pay: but the 
publisher may get some of it back from the 
author, if he has it. 

A very real effort to eradicate the evils 
of the Hulton v. Jones rule is now contain- 
ed in the Defamation Act 1952, which in 
the case of unintentional libel enables the 
offender to escape the former consequences 
by ‘an offer of amends’, which involves 
the offer of a prompt apology, with due 
publicity, before serious damage has 
been caused. This is a very real step 
forward and has removed many of the 
terrors, without undue tampering with 
principle. 

In the law relating to censorship, per- 
haps more than in any other branch of the 
law, is to be found the truth propounded 
by Mr Justice Holmes (and he was not 
writing only from the point of view of an 
American lawyer), ‘The life of the law has 
not been logic: it has been experience.... 
The substance of the law at any given time 
pretty nearly corresponds, so far as it goes, 
with what is then understood to be con- 
venient; but its form and machinery, and 
the degree to which it is able to work out 
desired results, depend very much upon 
its past’. In most civilized countries and 
certainly in the English-speaking world, 
freedom to speak and write as one pleases 
has been evolved over the centuries and 
has been very largely achieved: and demo- 
cratic forms of government will almost 
certainly ensure that no serious inroads are 
made—or at any rate are allowed to remain 
when once the national danger which may 
have rendered them necessary has dis- 
appeared. No such sanguine hopes can 
be entertained in autocracies or dictator- 
ships. 

In Russia, for instance, where officially 
censorship is said not to exist, he would be 
a very bold man indeed (and one who 
would soon disappear from human ken) 
who dared to write in opposition to the 
Soviet political faith: and the fate of La 
Prensa in Argentina has shown what can 
happen to a newspaper which expresses 
views critical of the government. Upon 
the whole, however, in any democracy and 
particularly in a democracy where the 
judicature is completely politically in- 
dependent, the nature and degree of 
censorship will usually conform to the 
public opinion of the time and _ will 
‘correspond with what is generally under- 
stood to be convenient’. It will, in other 
words, preserve essential liberty but will 
effectively prevent that liberty from 
degenerating into licence. 
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1938); O. W. Holmes, Jr., The Common aw 
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Chansons de Geste. The 70 to 80 ree 
epic poems written in France in the vansotl 
ages are conventionally known as ¢ ans? 
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popularity, Guillaume d’Orange rather 
than Roland may be taken as the em- 
bodiment of the religious and martial ideal 
of the epic writers. The epics that 
recount his (wholly fictional) career form a 
well-integrated cycle. Thus he belongs 
to a family whose practice it is to win fiefs 
from the Saracens rather than inherit 
them; he defends his overlord, Louis the 
Pious, against his rebellious barons and a 
usurping emperor and repulses a Saracen 
invasion that endangers the pope; he is 
treated by Louis with characteristic 
ingratitude, wins Nimes and Orange from 
the infidels, repels another Saracen attack 
after his nephew Vivien has fought and 
lost his life, and finally retires into a 
monastery, where he proves a_ very 
refractory monk and whence he re-emerges 
to succour Louis. 

Many features of the Guillaume epics 
are vulgar or grotesque. Guillaume him- 
self is a coarse and even plebeian character, 
with a gargantuan appetite, a terrible fist 
that fells his opponents, a nose mutilated 
in battle and a talent for reviving the spirits 
of his companions by showers of abuse. 
A more frankly comic figure is Guillaume’s 
henchman, the converted Saracen Rainou- 
art, who deserts the kitchen where he 
works as a cook in order to become a hard- 
hitting warrior whose club (or zzmel) turns 
the tide of battle on more than one 
occasion. In addition to their popular 
characteristics the Guillaume epics con- 
tain a certain number of romantic features. 
Thus a loathsome Saracen dungeon and a 
bewitching Saracen princess (who helps 
the hero to escape and subsequently marries 
him) figure in the Prise d’Orange. In spite 
of their religious ideology the bias of these 
epics is martial rather than clerical; they 
were obviously written from the layman's 
Point of view. 

In a number of other epics the emphasis 
is shifted off the theme of the holy war on 
to that of allegiance.: In one group (best 
tepresented by Girart de Roussillon, q.v-) 
the hero revolts against royal oppression, 
Carries on a war with the king, is defeated 
and lives for a time as a fugitive outlay aay 
finally makes his submission. While 

; ds the hero, the author 
Sympathetic towards tecg itt 
Makes it clear that his real duty “TI 
Subjection rather than 1n resistance. me 
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as a sympathetic figure, they remain implac- 
ablyhostile to rebellion as a political idea. 
The Quatre Fils contain a magician 
(Maugis) and a clever horse (Bayard), the 
latter remaining for centuries enormously 
popular among the people. 

A variant of the rebellion theme occurs 
in Raoul de Cambrat and Gormont et 
Isembart. Here the rebel comes to a tragic 
end: in Raoul’s case because he recognizes 
no law and gives himself up wholly to 
violence and in Isembart’s case because 
he becomes a Saracen and allies himself 
with the infidel Gormont. In contrast to 
these works the Geste des Lorrains tells 
the story of a straight feud between two 
baronial parties: the Lorrains and the 
treacherous Bordelais. It contains epi- 
sodes of great power, but its general tone 
is one of grim brutality. It has no- 
ascertainable historical basis and seems to 
have grown up in the late rath century in 
response to a popular demand for the 
brutal and horrifying. 

After the mid-12th century the older 
epics give rise to continuations which 
relate the events that precede or follow the 
original action or which build up a sub- 
sidiary character into the hero of an 
independent work. It is not surprising 
that the process should begin first and be 
carried furthest in the case of the Guil- 
Jaume epics, with their colourful central] 
figure and their remarkable gallery of minor 
characters, mostly of the heavy-fisted type 
with a strong popular appeal. We have 
also the attempt to establish genealogical 
connexions between originally independent 
epic characters. Bertran de Bar-sur-Aube’s 
two epics, Aymert de Narbonne and Girart 
de Viane, both technically belonging to the 
Guillaume cycle, show this tendency to a 
marked degree. ‘The idea of the three 
epic families based on Charlemagne, Doon 
de Mayence (the ancestor of all the rebels) 
and Garin de Monglane (the founder of the 
Guillaume d’Orange family), with their 
ramifying interconnexions, is an obvious 
product of this genealogical interest. 

In this later period also the romantic 
elements present even in the older epics 
take on a new importance. Many late 
epics have a strong love interest; further- 
more, the biographical epic, concentrating 
the limelight on the personal exploits of the 
hero (who often begins life as a persecuted 
child), becomes a favourite type. The 
ideology of the early epics finds its rea] 
prolongation in the nationalist historians 
of the 13th century and in the mystigue of 
the French monarchy elaborated by them 
and an author like Joinville. 
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The earliest epics were written in 
decasyllables with a strong caesura after 
the fourth syllable, which were grouped 
into assonanced strophes or Jaisses. ‘The 
tendency to replace assonance by pure 
rhyme becomes marked in the succeeding 
period and by the middle of the 12th 
century the new system of latsses monorimes 
has taken a strong hold. Many of the 
distinctive features of the Old French epic 
are due to its strophic form, which gives it 
a lyrical rather than a purely narrative 
character. The Roland poet is out- 
standing for the skill with which he 
heightens the emotional atmosphere of his 
work by organization within the lazsse and 
the use of such devices as parallelism and 
incremental repetition. In the hands of 
most of its practitioners the laisse monorime 
‘system led on the other hand to a diluted 
style full of superfluities of expression. 

Many of the epics contain reflections of 
historical events occurring several centuries 
earlier. It seemed obvious to 19th- 
century scholars that there was a con- 
tinuous literary tradition linking the epics 
to the events they profess to recount, and 
that this tradition must have taken the 
form of ballads or inchoate oral narratives. 
As a result of the work of Joseph Bédier 
many authorities can no longer share this 
view. According to Bédier there is no 
corpus of popular tradition; the epic 
legends are of purely ecclesiastical origin ; 
they crystallized round characters who in 
their lifetime had been benefactors of 
religious houses; such history as they 
contain is derived from monastic chronicles 
and similar learned sources; and their 
popular vogue results from the growth of 
pilgrimages in the 11th century and the 
rise of the crusading ideology. 

‘The controversy over epic origins 1s still 
acute, but it seems clear that, in their 
present form at least, the chansons de geste 
are not relics of a distant heroic age but 
medieval poems of Christian inspiration, 
based throughout on the idea of God’s 
immanent justice shaping human affairs. 


SeparaTE Epics: The Guillaume cycle: 
Enfances Guillaume (12th century), ed. P. 
Henry (1935); Le Couronnement de Louis 
(12th century), ed. E. Langlois (3rd ed. 1938); 
Le Charroi de Nimes (12th century), ed. J. L. 
Perrier (1931); La Prise d’Orange (12th 
century), ed. B. Katz ( 1947); La Chanson de 
Guillaume (early 12th century), ed. D. 
McMillan (1949-0); reworked at some later 
date as Aliscans, ed. E. Wienbeck and others 
(1903) and Le Covenant Vivien, ed. A. L. 
Terrascher (1909); Le Moniage Guillaume 
(xzth century), 2 versions, both ed. W. 
Cloétta (1906-13).—Extensions of the cycle: 


Aymeri de Narbonne and Girart de Viane, see 
BERTRAN DE BAR-SUR-AUBE ; Garin de Monglane 
(13th century) and Les Enfances Garin (14th 
century—no full ed. of either text); Les 
Narbonnais (c. 1200), ed. H. Suchier (1898: 
this epic covers much of the ground of the 
Enfances Guillaume), Guibert d’ Andrenas, ©&@: 
J. Melander (1922), Le Svége de Barbastre, €@- 
J. L. Perrier (1926), Bueve de Commarchis, by 
Adenet le Roi (q.v.)—these 3 epics, all late, 
deal with Guillaume’s brothers and nephews » 
Les Enfances Vivien, ed. C. Wahlund and 
von Feilitzen (1895); La Batatlle Loquifer an” 
Le Moniage de Rainouart, see GRAINDOR P 
BRIE. t 
Rupert Epics: Les Enfances Ogier by Adens 
le Roi; La Chevalerie Ogter (13th century); é: 
J. Barrois (1842); Les Quatre Fils Aymon (13 
century), ed. I. Castets (1909; known © ve lott 
Renaut de Montauban); se de ne 
(c. 1150), q.v.; Raoul de Cambrai \¢- 
ed. P. Maver and A. Longnon (1882); Gorman 
et Isembart (early 12th century), ed. A. 7 
(3rd ed. 1931): fragmentary (concluding G. 
lines), rest to be reconstructed from 165 
Loher und Maller and Philippe ver le 
(q.v.). The Geste des Lorrains: ‘ od 
Loherenc (late 12th century); partially, 6); 
P. Paris (1833-35) and E. du Meéril © 4.)3 
Girbert de Més (12th century, 0 ful nse 
Hervis de Més, ed. E. Stengel (1903), “ed. 
de Més, ed. H. J. Green (1939); and OT ie 
S. R. Mitchnek (1935) are 13th-century 
tinuations. and 
Late Romantic Epics: Aol, ed. J. No eh 
and G. Raynaud (1877); Ave d? Avignor vayet 
century), ed. F. Guessard an P. 36 
(1861); Doon de Mayence, ed. A. Pey (1, 
Floovant, ed. S. Andoff (1941); Foul’ | tio 
Candie, by Herbert le Duc de Damn. 
(q.v.); see also CHARLEMAGNE, LEGENY, opee? 
GENERAL Works: L. Gautier, Les : P pe 
frangaises (and ed. 1888-97); J- Bede "poh 
Légendes épiques (3rd ed. 1926-295 | Aises 3 
‘Etudes sur les légendes épiques frans* pe 
in Romania, 52 (1926); F Schiiy> ott 
altfranzésische Epos (1926); - wo “Le 
L’épopée francaise (1939); RB. Lejeun’ as a 
théories relatives aux origines des ihe a8 
geste’, in Revue des Cours ¢t Con “1.43800 
(1937); E. R. Curtius, ‘Uber die altfrap7 946)’ 
Epik’, in Zeitschr. f. rom. Phil.,. 6. go)) ; 
J. Crossland, The Old ‘French Epic car gts! 
Siciliano, Les Origines des chanso”s pW: 
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cheap popular reprints and adaptations of 
literary works were first produced in 
France at the end of the 15th century, and 
from these most of the early English chap- 
books and German ‘ Volksbticher’ derive. 
At first limited to the middle classes who 
could read and afford to buy them, they 
gradually spread and became the Penny 
Witticisms, Penny Merriments, Penny Com- 
pliments and Penny Godlinesses collected 
by Samuel Pepys. By the end of the 18th 
century they were ousted by more serious 
kinds of popular literature. Largely 
anonymous, often repetitive, with crude 
woodcuts scattered haphazard through 
them, their subject matter is widespread, 
consisting mainly of translations of French 
stories of romance and chivalry, Italian 
and Latin tales of the MJRenaissance, 
religious tracts and popular legends, in 
short, anything the general reading public 
would pay to read. The German name 
of ‘ Volksbiicher’, used by German roman- 
tic writers, is misleading, for chapbooks 
Were not written by the people, but were 
cheap literature intended for the people. 
The following titles indicate the scope of 
the books: Valentine and Orson, Guy of 
Warwick, Hug Schapler, Pontus and 
Sidonia, Euryalus and Lucretia, The 
Beautiful Melusina, Griselda, Dick Whit- 
tington, Fortunatus, Dr faustus, | Till 
Eulenspiegel, Tom Thumb, Mother Shipton. 
It is difficult to assess their worth and 
importance as literature. Interesting soci- 
ally as reflecting the reading habits of the 
rising middle classes and the manners of 
the times, they suffer from the defects of 
cheap popular literature and are in many 
Ways comparable to modern ‘Stories of the 
Films’. 

J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, 4 catalogue of 
Chapbooks, Garlands and Popular HisOne 
(1849); Chapbooks and Folk-Lore Tracts, ed. 
G. L. Gomme and H. B. Wheatley (5 vols, 


1885): R. H. Cunningham, Amusing Prose 
= Ws Scottish Chap- 
Chapbooks (1889); W Harve Prk aA 


book Literature (1903); M. isar 
Eigstoire te Livres Populaires ou de la Littéra- 


- Di hen Volks- 

ture du Colportage (1854); Die deutsc 4 
a k (13 vols, 1845-67), ed. 
Diicher, ed. K. gi sent H. Kindermann 


II 
a he ae Deut. Lit. in Eaton: 
Volks- und Schwankbiicher (2 phe 
u Be Os 
ciden, rgoz-r0); C- Kruyskamp, | Neder- 
landsche Volksboeken (1942) ea : 
es livres populaires Pama D.G.D. 
‘The idealiza- 
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great emperor who had devoted his life 
exclusively to the defence and extension of 
Christendom and whose _providentially 
ordained career had been attended at every 
step by divine portents. This strongly 
ecclesiasticized legend was largely of French 
growth and was fostered in religious houses 
having or making claim to a Carolingian 
foundation. It played some part in 
developing the crusading ideology of the 
late 11th and early 12th centuries. 

With the Chanson de Roland (c. 1100) 
Charles enters vernacular literature and 
becomes the embodiment of an ideal of 
religious kingship around which French 
monarchical sentiment in this period seems 
to crystallize. As in the other Charle- 
magne epics on the crusading theme, the 
dramatic interest of the Roland is centred 
on one of the young warrriors rather than 
on Charles himself. It inflates Charles’s 
abortive Spanish campaign of 778 into a 
long and bitter war against the Saracens, 
of which it recounts the culminating 
episode: the destruction of Roland and his 
rearguard by treachery at Roncesvaux, the 
defeat of the victorious Saracens by 
Charles, and his vengeance on_ their 
accomplice Ganelon. A crusading work, 
it is also a study in baronial jubris. 
Ganelon’s connivance in the Saracen plan 
of attack results from a code of honour 
which makes the avenging of private 
injuries the first duty of a baron. The 
attack (of which Charles had providential 
warning) is successful only because 
Roland’s thirst for personal fame induces 
him to fight with inadequate forces. It is 
incomparably the best of the French epics. 
For a Spanish version see RONCESVALLES, 
CANTAR DE. 

A large number of later Charlemagne 
epics (late 12th or early 13th century) 
develop the crusading theme and either 
show the emperor fighting in Italy 
against immense Saracen hosts or serve as 
introduction or epilogue to the story of 
Roncesvaux. The works with Spain as 
theatre (e.g. Guz de Bourgogne, ed. F. 
Guessard and H. Michelant, 1859; Ansezs 
de Carthage, ed. J. Alton, 1892) reflect the 
influence of the extremely popular Pseudo- 
Turpin chronicle (c. 1150; ed. C. Meredith 
Jones, 1936), a Latin prose work of a 
crassly pious character, based on the 
legends of the pilgrim routes to Compos- 
tella and embodying the theme of Charles’s 
campaigns to free the shrine of St J ames, 
which had developed in the period 100-50 
as a result of assiduous Propaganda to 
enhance the status of Spain as a field of 
crusading endeavour. ‘T’he Italian group 
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(e.g. Fierabras, ed. A. Kroeber and G. 
Servois, 1860; and its prologue La 
Destruction de Rome, ed. G. Gréber, 
Romania, 2, 1873) similarly reflect the 
legends of the Italian pilgrim routes. In 
spirit, these late Carolingian epics tend to 
be romantic: Galien (ed. E. Stengel, 1890), 
Fierabras and Otinel (ed. F. Guessard and 
H. Michelant, 1859) are good examples. 
Saisnes (an account of Charles’s Saxon war, 
extant version by Jean Bodel) and Azquzn, 
the account of an apocryphal invasion of 
Brittany written to favour the pretensions 
of the see of Dol (ed. F. Jotion des Longrais, 
1880), are not connected with the pilgrim 
routes. Nor is Aspremont (ed. L. Brandin, 
2nd ed. 1923-24, with mod. Fr. tr. 1925), 
the story of a war in Calabria between 
Charles and the pagan Agolant in which 
the youthful Roland covers himself with 
glory. 

Le Pélerinage de Charlemagne (c. 1150; 
ed. E. Koschwitz, 1880, repr. with mod. 
Fr. tr. A. J. Cooper, 1925) tells the story 
of Charlemagne’s journey to Jerusalem and 


- his return with relics; this also forms the 


subject of the 1a2th-century Descriptio 
peregrinationis Caroli. ‘The Peélerinage 
treats the theme as a burlesque extrava- 
ganza, with Charles and his peers visiting 
the strange fairyland court of Huon of 
Constantinople and there making drunken 
boasts which they are later obliged to 
fulfil. 

Another group of epics, dealing with 
Charles’s biography is built round the 
folk-lore theme of the persecuted child. 
Berthe as grans piés (see ADENET LE Ro!) 
relates how a spurious queen was sub- 
stituted for Charles’s mother Berthe. ‘The 
oppression of Charles by the bastard off- 
spring of the false queen and his adven- 
tures in the company of a robber were told 
in the lost Basin (preserved in Karlmeinet, 
the Karlamagnussaga and the Middle 
Dutch Karel ende Elegast, ed. G. G. 
Kloeke, 1949). Mainet, the story of 
Charles’s youthful exploits at the court of 
the pagan Galafre and his final con- 
founding of his enemies is found in French 
fragments (ed. G. Paris, Romania, 4, 
1875), the Italian Karleto (ed. J. Reinhold, 
Zeitschr. f. rom. Philol., 37, 1913) and 
Karlmeinet. 'This last is a Middle High 
German compilation in verse (c. 1320, ed. 
A. von Keller, 1858), largely devoted to 
Charles’s youth. 

The fame of Charlemagne was inter- 
national in the middle ages, but outside 
France only Italy played a creative part in 
the development of the legends. Many 
epics are available only in an artificial 


mixed language (‘Franco-Italian’): these 
include Berta e Milone (ed. A. Mussafia, 
Romania, 14, 1885), with its seque 
Orlandino (the story of the love affair 0 
Charles’s sister Berthe with the kmg at 
Milon and the subsequent birth of Roland), 
Karleto, L’Entrée en Espagne (ed. 4 
Thomas, 1913) and La Prise de Pampeluneé 
by Nicolas of Verona (c. 1343; ed. A. Mus- 
safia, 1864: the second part of the Entree 3S 
also by Nicolas). The Roland was trans 
lated into a large number of languages; the 
earliest version being by Konrad 1m 
Ruolandsliet (c. 1130, ed. C. Wesle, 19? ). 
The work is strongly clerical in spitib °” 
is also the Charlemagne section of the C0” 
temporary Regensburg Kaiserchronik. 4 ic 
E. Schréder, 1892). In the later ™ ‘ng 
ages great cyclical compilations | br a | 
together materials of diverse origiD 
full or partial biographies of Charlemag” of a 
The Karlmeinet and the compilatio® | 
Girart d’Amiens are of this type, 89 °° ‘10 
Reali di Francia by Andrea da Barber ij 
(*1370; prose, ed. P. Rajna and Vap 
1872-92). ‘The most comprehensiv© ie 
of this class, the Norwegian Karlamag (c 
saga (ed. C. Unger, 1860), a collectio”” o} 
1270) of separate works translated ee. of 
comprises in its 10 branches storie? 1 
Charles’s youth, an epic Olif 08 
(from an English immediate source); ‘ne 
Ogier, Aspremont, Saisnes, Otinel, nie 
age and Roland stories, the Moe 
Guillaume and an account of Cha 
death. ance 
The English Charlemagne rT nts 
(Otuel, Sir Ferumbras, Roland an ve erie? 
etc., ed. Early Eng. Text Soc., Extt®" ojcs 
34-39) are based on late romanticiZe 
and Pseudo-Turpin material. Ee 
GENERAL: G. Paris, Histoire pocig™ ap” 
Charlemagne (2nd ed. 1905).— ROLAN? y W 
dard ed. J. Bédier (1921); studies (1923) 
Tavernier (1906), P. Boissonnade eta, 
Bédier, Légendes épiques 11 and Cone (ints 
sur la Ch. de R. (1927), T. A. Jenkin, Far) 
to 2nd ed. 1928), R. Fawtier (1933) (19356 
(1934), A. Pauphilet, in Roman, oat Hy 
E. Mireaux (1943), J. Horrent (195 "(i934 
tr. J. M. Crossland (1907), L- pa forteny 
all medieval versions, French 29 More | 
in Les Textes de la Ch. de R., ed. T. pe 4), 
(10 vols, 1940-50).—PELERINAGE: “| | 
mann, in Zeitschr. f. rom. Philol.; ties (194 5. 
R. C. Bates, Yale French Dpt. stual ore dt. a 
——Psrupo-TurPin: P. David, 4@ Ee At Uy 
Facques, 3 (1948) -—KARLAMAGNUSS ; teres 
nur Jonsson, Den oldnorske . -- Na 
historie, 2 (1923). 4 
e 
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Five MSS survive; but all are late copies 
dating between 1591 and 1607. The best 
MS. attributes the plays to ‘Don Randle 
Heggenet, a Monke of Chester Abbey’. 
The cycle consists of 25 plays, 5 of which 
are on Old Testament subjects. A 26th 
play, ‘of our Lady thassumpcon’, was given 
in 1477, but later suppressed. The total 
is reduced to 24 when the play of the 
Scourging and that of the Crucifixion are 
merged. According to the 16th-century 
archdeacon Rogers they were performed 
on four-wheeled, two-story pageant carts 
over three whole days during Whitsun 
week. In style these plays are the 
gentlest and most didactic of all the cycles. 
Suppressed at the Reformation, they were 
revived for a brief while under Elizabeth 
and James I* (but not again until the 
Festival of Britain, 1951). 

Ed. ‘T. Wright (Shakespeare Soc., 1843- 


47, 1853), H. Demling (Early Eng. Text Soc., 
1893). G.W. 


Children’s Books. Books for the amuse- 
ment of children came into existence in 
western Europe about the middle of the 
18th century. Before this time juvenile 
literature consisted mostly of devotional 
manuals, courtesy-books and school-books. 
These purely instructive works circulated 
in manuscript before the invention of 
printing and were among the earliest of 
printed books. . 
Children read for pleasure their more 
interesting lesson-books, such as /fsop’s 
Fables, and any comprehensible adult 
works which came their way. Collections 
of stories like the Gesta. Romanorum, 
romances, travel books, bestiaries and other 
compendiums meant for simple folk— 
all these delighted children. In Protestant 
England the Bible and lives of the martyrs 
came to be considered by grown-ups the 
best reading for the young. Children 
themselves could afford only the cheapest 
Popular literature such as ballads and chap- 
books. Chapbooks (q.v.), which were sold 
by hawkers for a halfpenny or so, gave 
garbled versions of many things, from 
Guy of Warwick and similar traditional 
tomances to recent publications such fe 
Robinson Crusoe. ‘They were not origina 2 
Meant for children, but were much rea 
by them, particularly in the foe century, 
The first picture-book De as Ieee i 
for children was probably Orors sens 


tiled 
Glium Pictus (Nuremberg; Oe es 


y the Moravian bishop 

Omenius to entertain the heey 
and to teach school-children S° eee 
their native language, of Latin 
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world in general. It was translated into 
many languages, including English. 

France contributed much to the develop- 
ment of the first children’s books. Fénelon 
presented moral instruction in the form 
of stories which survive on their literary 
merit, e.g. Télémaque. Fairy-tales passed 
from oral tradition to fashionable court 
literature with the publication of Histotres 
ou Contes du Temps Passé (1697), attributed 
to Charles Perrault. These 8 stories 
which include Cinderella and other favour- 
ites were translated into English early in the 
18th century. Fairy-tales were also trans- 
lated into English from the works of Mme 
d’Aulnoy (1650 ?-1705), Mme Leprince 
de Beaumont (1711-80) and others. The 
Arabian Nights (q.v.) reached England 
early in the 18th century via Galland’s 
French translation. Stories from _ this 
collection later circulated in chapbooks (as 
did fairy-tales) and were appropriated by 
children. 

In grim contrast, the first distinctive 
class of English juvenile literature seems 
to have been the godly Puritan books which 
from about 1660 to 1720 entertained little 
readers in England and North America 
with horrific ‘judgments’ and ‘mercies’ 
almost equally appalling. Typical of this 
morbid school was James Janeway (1636 ?— 
74), author of 4 Token for Children: Being 
An Exact Account of the Conversion, Holy 
and Exemplary Lives, and Joyful Deaths of 
several young Children (1671 ?). Bunyan’s 
doggerel emblems, A Book for Boys and 
Girls (1686), were almost as didactic in 
intention, though less austere in appear- 
ance. ‘Ihe popular Divine Songs (1715) of 
Isaac Watts were in somewhat the same 
tradition, but composed in serener mood 
and put into smoother verse. Till almost 
the middle of the 18th century England’s 
happiest contribution to literature for the 
young consisted of adult books which had 
been annexed (often in chapbook form) by 
children. The outstanding examples are 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (1678), Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe (1719) and Swift’s Gul- 
liwer’s Travels (1726). 

John Newbery (1713-67) was the first 
bookseller to appreciate fully the market 
waiting for entertaining children’s books 
put into a form which would attract both 
child and parent. From his shop in + 
Paul’s Churchyard he issued a variety of 
children’s books at prices from 1d, to Is. 
They were illustrated with wood-cuts oy 
engravings specially made for the Purpose, 
and many of them were Lilliputian volumes 
bound in gaudy ‘Dutch paper’ patterned 
with gilt flowers. One of his first 
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children’s books was A Little Pretty Pocket- 
Book (1744), and his most famous publica- 
tion was The History of Little Goody Two- 
Shoes (1765 ?), sometimes attributed to 
Goldsmith. His books usually combined 
amusement, miscellaneous information and 
practical middle-class morality. Their 
success led to imitations and piracies. By 
the end of the century there were many 
bookseller-publishers in London who 
specialized in children’s books, e.g. John 
Marshall, Elizabeth Newbery (widow of 
John’s nephew), J. Stockdale, J. Johnson, 
Darton and Harvey. 

Most of the very early children’s books 
were anonymous. As their number and 
importance grew, the value of an author’s 
name (or recognizable pseudonym) be- 
came more apparent. Children’s writers 
who were active in the late 18th and early 
roth centuries and whose work can be 
identified include Dr John Aikin and Mrs 
Anna Letitia Barbauld, authors of Evenings 
at Home (1792-96); Mary Elliott née 
Belson; Lady Eleanor Fenn (1743-1813); 
Maria Hack (1777-1844); Mrs Hofland 
(1770-1844); E. A. Kendall (1776 ?-1842); 
Dorothy Kilner (1755-1836) and Mary 
Jane Kilner (1753-?), prolific writers for 
Marshall; Mrs Pilkington (1766-1839); 
Mrs Pinchard; Elizabeth Sandham; and 
Priscilla Wakefield (1751-1832). Charles 
and Mary Lamb wrote for Godwin a 
few marketable juveniles, of which the 
most famous was Tales from Shakespear 
(1807). 

The writings of Locke and Rousseau 
had roused great interest in education, and 
this period saw much interchange of 
educational theories and relevant moral 
tales between England, France and Ger- 
many. ‘The welcome given in England to 
the works of two French writers, Mme de 
Genlis (1746-1830) and the eclectic 
Arnaud Berquin (c. 1749-91), is typical 
of the cosmopolitanism of the time. 
Prominent English theorists include 
Thomas Day, author of The History of 
Sandford and Merton (1783-89), and R. L. 
Edgeworth, whose daughter Maria Edge- 
worth contrived (in spite of her father’s 
theories) to write story-books such as The 
Parent’s Assistant (17967), in which 
children are portrayed with humour, truth 
and sympathy. Religious zeal inspired 
two formidable female educationalists: 
Mrs Sarah Trimmer, author of forgotten 
polemical essays and_ the long-loved 
Fabulous Histories (1786), and Mrs Mary 
Martha Sherwood whose powerful narra- 
tive gifts were used in countless tracts and 
the notorious History of the Fairchild 


Family (1818-47) to expound the doctrine 
of human depravity. 

Verse had been much used in early 
manuals such as the medieval courtesy 
books. In the 18th century the poetry 
written for children consisted mainly 0 
fables, hymns or moral meditations in the 
manner of Cotton’s Visions in Verse (175' 
Fortunately there were also ballads (0 
Robin Hood, Chevy Chase etc.) 4 
traditional nursery rhymes which reached 
print before the middle of the century, u 
‘which did not—and still do not—depe” 
on books for survival. le 

Original Poems for Infant Minds (1804 
os) brought new life to juvenile baie | 
The poems were still moral, sometime ) 
threatening, but the ‘ Young Persons Ww 
wrote them (Ann Taylor 1782-1860, | 
Taylor, Adelaide O’ Keeffe, 1776-1853) | 
etc.) had a sympathetic approach an 
mastery of verse technique which We 
indeed original. . in 

Frivolous verse came into 1ts is 5 
1807, when William Roscoe’s Butters 
Ball was reprinted from the Gentlem O° 
Magazine by Elizabeth Newbery’s ° of 
cessor, John Harris. ‘T owards the en his 
the 18th century Thomas Bewics an 2 of 
brother John had revolutionized the ee ef 
wood-cuts for book illustration. red) 
plate engravings, plain or hand-colow its 
were used in The Butterfly’s Ball tre? | 
many imitations. Anew kind of chil with 
book, combining light-hearted vers a5 
pictures (often grotesque) which ioe | 
important as the text, came into 1 G | 
and these booklets, many of whic ‘0 the 
issued by Harris, were very popular j { 
first quarter of the century. sper GOCE 

t of levity &) 
: 
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The 1830s saw the retrea wie 

the ascendancy of useful kn0%", et’! | 
typified by the success of the sit | 
Parley’ tales of Samuel Griswol tel 
(1793-1860), the first American red Oop ‘ 
children’s books to be widely pire ge 
copied in England. Hither? 1. ot 
books or imitations of English rho h 
godly Puritan works, [saia eno, 
reprints of ‘Newbery’ ooks; 1 set Ai 
moral tales) had dominated juvel” ple rs) 
ing in America, Fiction, pet™™U™ vit 
was improving, continued to b Jon i 
by Mrs Sherwood and others dv nes \ 
gotten. As yet there were are, qe 
stories for older childrems 16? oi 
succeeded in appropriating scott Ct 
novels of Fenimore Coope?: part? yt 
just as their 18th-century counte god) te 
appropriated travellers’ tales, bo 3 a7 
like those in The World Displ@ tus? 
61) and fictitious like the # 
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Robinson Crusoe, Philip Quarll (1727) and 
Peter Wilkins (1751). 

One subversive story deserving note is 
Holiday House (1839) by Catherine Sinclair 
(1800-64). She professed to recall a 
happier and less disciplined age, but was 
in fact in advance of her time in her 
lenient attitude towards high spirits and 
naughtiness. Other landmarks were Sir 
Henry Cole’s ‘Home Treasury’ series, a 
revival of old nursery rhymes and fairy- 
tales etc., begun in 1841 in open opposition 
to ‘Peter Parley’, and the return of 
frivolous illustrated verse with A Book of 
Nonsense (1846) by Edward Lear. 

In the second half of the r9th century 
didacticism began to lose its strangle-hold, 
the needs of boys and girls of different ages 
began to be more clearly understood, and 
many children’s books which are now 
classics came into being. Fairy-tales 
(banned by the 18th-century theorists) had 
received new life from the Grimms’ 
Kinder- und Hausmdrchen (1812-22). Hans 
Andersen’s fairy-tales were translated in 
1846, and in the 1840s and 1850s French, 
German and Scandinavian collections be- 
came available to English children. 'Tradi- 
tional resources were enriched by folk-lore 
research and Lane’s version of the 
Arabian Nights (1839-41). New stories, 
by original writers, e.g. F. E. Paget (1806- 
82) and Mrs Craik, began to appear. 
Among notable 1o9th-century English 
fairy-tales were Ruskin’s King of the 
Golden River (1851), Thackeray’s The Rose 
and the Ring (1855), Kuingsley’s Water 
Babies (1863), Jean Ingelow’s Mopsa the 
Fairy (1869) and George Macdonald’s At 
the Back of the North Wind (1871). In 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (1865) 
and Through the Looking-Glass (1871, 
dated 1872) ‘Lewis Carroll’ (C. L. Dodg- 
Son) made a unique contribution to 
Imaginative literature for the young. 
The mythical heroes of romance, King 
Arthur, Robin Hood etc., came into favour 
again. Andrew Lang collected tales and 
tomances from many lands and ages and 
also wrote fairy stories of his own. 
Classical mythology inspired Llawihoin’ S 
Wonder-Book (1851) and Tanglewood Tales 
(1853) and Kingsley’s Heroes (1856). 

In the 20th century Barrie’s whimsica 

: Pan (first produced 
antasies, e.g. Peter . ) 
1904), and Kipling’s Just So Stories ( ‘ 902), 
Puck of Pook’s Hill (1906) and rig oe 
airies (1910), are all established classics. 


he fairy-tale, though ane ee la 
t c-wri an stl 
ive to hack-writers, C fer dela are; 


and scholars also, e.g. Wa de Ii 
Eleanor Farjeon, J. R. RB. Tolkien and 
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C.S. Lewis. Akin to fairy-tales are A. A. 
Mulne’s Christopher Robin books, and Hugh 
Lofting’s Dr Dolittle series (both started in 
the 1920s and both world favourites). 
Kenneth Grahame’s Wind in the Willozus 
(1908) and Beatrix Potter’s exquisite 
animal-story picture-books (the series 
started with Peter Rabbit, first published 
1902) still delight new generations of 
readers. 

The earliest animal and nature stories 
were often littlke more than godly or 
humanitarian discourses. In the second 
half of the roth century the didactic 
element was less obtrusive and imagination 
and observation became important. The 
underlying moral aim can still be seen in 
Mrs Gatty’s Parables from Nature (1855~ 
71), Kingsley’s Madam How and Lady Why 
(1870) and Anna Sewell’s popular Black 
Beauty (1877). Among sensitive fantasies 
in Which animals are endowed with human 
emotions and the power of speech are J. W. 
Fortescue’s Story of a Red-Deer (1897) and 
Kipling’s Jungle Books (1894-95). A more 
realistic account of wild life, the naturalist’s 
interpretation, is given by writers such as 
E-naest Thompson Seton and ‘Grey Owl? 
(both drawing on North American experi- 
ences), Frances Pitt, and Henry Williamson 
whose Yarka the Otter (1927) was not 
primarily a children’s story. Pony-books, 
epics of the gymkhana and hunting-field, 
are a comparatively recent development. 

Adventure stories for boys began to take 
shape when Frederick Marryat combined 
action with instruction in Masterman 
Ready (1841-42). Among prolific writers 
not wholly forgotten are W. H. G. 
Kingston, R. M. Ballantyne, author of The 
Coral Island (1858), G. A. Henty and G. 
Manville Fenn (1831-1909). Priggishness 
occasionally crept in under the guise of 
adventure, and courage, patriotism and 
manly piety tended to be somewhat over- 
stressed by well-meaning but uninspired 
lesser authors. Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island (first published as a serial in Young 
Folks, 1881-82) was romance unmoralized 
and unashamed, and helped to inspire 
Rider Haggard’s King Solomon’s Mines 
(1885). Stories by Jules Verne began to 
reach England about the 1870s, having 
appeared previously in France. Their 
descendants include the scientific fantasies 
of H. G. Wells. Adventure stories of the 
sea have now given way to books about the 
air, with Captain W. E. Johns as one of 
the most popular and productive of the 
moderns. (The Biggles books have also 
been translated into French.) Historical 
romance lends itself easily to hack-work on 
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well-worn lines. In The Hills of Varna 
(1948) and other stories Geoffrey ‘Trease 
has shown how new heroes and new 
themes, treated with imagination and 
scholarly accuracy, can revive this kind of 
adventure story. Crime stories for the 
young are a recent and not wholly praise- 
worthy development, though they include 
one international classic, Erich Kastner’s 
Emil und die Detektive (1929). 

After they had acquired exciting fiction 
of their own, young people continued to 
read grown-up novels, and the appropria- 
tion of adult authors (Dickens, Doyle, 
Buchan etc.), has again done much to 
enrich the juvenile library. 

Some of the earliest school stories were 
by women, e.g. Sarah Fielding’s Governess 
(1749) and Harriet Martineau’s Crofton 
Boys (1841). Thomas Hughes in Tom 
Brown’s School Days (1857) and Dean 
Farrar in Eric or Little by Little (1858) drew 
public-school life from the inside, but 
preached too much. A more wholesome 
outlook prevailed in the works of ‘Talbot 
Baines Reed (1852-93), author of The Fifth 
Form at St Dominic’s (1887) and other 
popular tales which set the tone for this 
class of writing. Kipling’s Stalky & Co. 
(1899) upset all the accepted traditions. 
Many of the sketches of childhood and 
novels of school-life which followed were 
intended mainly for adults. The hum- 
orous escapades of Richmal Crompton’s 
William have delighted children (and other 
unsophisticated readers) since his first 
appearance in the 1920s. The juvenile 
school story proper (whether for boys or 
girls) has tended to remain too faithful to 
worn-out conventions of plot and character. 

Realistic fiction, dealing with the adven- 
tures of children much like its readers, 
reached a high level in the later 19th 
century, though the 1850s suffered from a 
weakness for sentimentality which lingers 
on in Mrs Hodgson Burnett’s Little Lord 
Fauntleroy (1886) and blemishes some 
better books. This morbid delight in 
being harrowed is exemplified by the 
popularity of two American books, The 
Wide, Wide World (1850) by ‘Elizabeth 
Wetherell’ (Susan B. Warner) and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852), 
an adult novel annexed by children. 
Among successful writers of realistic family 
stories were Charlotte M. Yonge, who 
wrote historical romances as well as 
domestic stories such as The Daisy Chain 
(1856); Mrs Ewing, author of A Flat Iron 
for a Farthing, fackanapes, etc. (first 
published in Aunt Judy’s Magazine, the 
journal founded by her mother, Mrs 
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standards can be ignored with impunity 
since vulgar and shoddy picture-books, 
‘comics’ etc. still find a market.) Toy- 
books, with dissected pages, movable cut- 
out figures and other ingenious devices, 
have a long ancestry; they are rediscovered 
and brought out as novelties from time to 
time. 

Children’s periodicals made sporadic 
appearances in England and on the conti- 
nent in the late 18thcentury. Here, thanks 
mainly to the Sunday school movement— 
a powerful and sometimes a pernicious 
force in 19th-century juvenile literature— 
they had some continuity from 1824 
When ‘The Children’s Friend and The 
Child’s Companion were founded. They 
began to multiply in the 18so0s, and the 
1860s saw the rise of many less pietistic 
journals, including boys’ magazines, both 
respectable and sensational. Well-known 
titles include Aunt Judy’s Magazine (1866- 
85), Good Words for the Young (1868-72), 
Chatterbox (1866-— ), Little Folks (1871- 
1933) and—most illustrious of all—The 
Boy’s Own Paper, founded by the Religious 
Tract Society in 1879 to counteract the 
‘penny dreadfuls’ which had replaced 
chapbooks as popular literature. In the 
present century the number and (with some 
honourable exceptions) the quality of 
children’s periodicals have declined, boys’ 
weeklies and crude ‘comics’ enjoying the 
largest circulations. 1. © 

Much of juvenile literature is inter- 
National. On the one hand there are the 
traditional folk-lore stories and rhymes 
Which are common in slightly different 
forms to many countries, and on the other 
there are the tales (not necessarily meant 
for the young) which children have made 
their own and shared in translation with 
children everywhere. 

Fairy-tales belong to both classes and 
are enjoyed the world over. The Arabian 
Nights from the east, the tales of Perrault, 
the brothers Grimm, and Andersen from 
Europe, the negro folk stories of Joel 
Chandler Harris’ Uncle Remus ( 1880) from 
America, these can be appreciated by see 
child, irrespective of nationality. ‘The 
Universal appeal of fairy-tales is not 
testricted to traditional stories; original 
fantasies have shared in this wide popu- 
larity. Alice in Wonderland, so curiously 
English and seemingly untranslatable, has 
appeared in a host of languages including 

inese and is one of the classics which 
Nave been given a somewhat ace 
Interpretation as cinema cartoons ae a 

isney. Peter Rabbit and Dr Dottie aa 
at home wherever they are introduced, an 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A. A. Milne’s Pooh is loved from Latin 
America to Japan. The Italian puppet- 
story Pinocchio (1883) by ‘ Collodi? (Carlo 
Lorenzini), Waldemar Bonsels’ German 
fantasy about the little bee Maja (1912), 
Selma Lagerléf’s adventures of “Nils 
Holgersson (pub. 1906-07 as a model 
reading-book for Swedish schoolchildren), 
these are some other fairy-tales which 
have pleased the children of neighbouring 
European countries and gone farther afield. 

Children have not yet abandoned the 
books which first served them as adventure 
stories, Don Quixote, Gulliver’s Travels 
and Robinson Crusoe. 'The popularity of 
Crusoe led to a school of imitations known 
collectively in German as ‘ Robinsonaden’, 
e.g. J. H. Campe’s much-translated 
Robinson der Fiingere (1779-80). A Swiss 
imitation, compiled by J. R. Wyss and 
originally published in Ziirich 1812-13, 
became after continuation, translation and 
revision, the well-loved Swiss Family 
Robinson. The idea of pioneer life in 
North America has thrilled boys and 
young men since Fenimore Cooper’s 
novels became popular in the second 
quarter of the roth century. German 
variations on this theme were provided by 
Karl May, whose highly-coloured stories 
of Wild West and romantic Orient appeared 
towards the end of the century and are 
still read on the continent. In the field of 
scientific and geographical fantasy the 
influence of Jules Verne has been far- 
reaching, and the extravagant romances of 
the Italian Emilio Salgari have had some _ 
measure of success. Patriotic stories of 
brave heroes repelling brutal foes fourished 
in the later 19th century, but naturally 
made small appeal to readers of the wrong 
nationalities. Even the English love of - 
animals can hardly embrace the faith- 
ful Englishman-eating tigers of Alfred 
Assolant’s Capitaine Corcoran. Children 
sometimes assert their right to books 
regardless of adult opinion. and the 
continued popularity of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs’s Tarzan jungle tales entitles 
them to a place among international 
adventure stories of the 2oth century. 

Of the books written for children which 
have become world classics, some of the 
most successful are stories about children, 
Outstanding examples from France are 
Hector Malot’s poignant Sans Famille 
(1878) and the Comtesse de Ségur’s 
sprightly tales of good or bad children, e.g, 
Les Malheurs de Sophie (1864), From 
Switzerland came Johanna Spyri’s Heid; 
(1880-81). Louisa Alcott’s Little Women 
(1868-69) is an American girls’ book which 
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has become a world favourite and the 
Canadian Anne of Green Gables (1908) 
by L. M. Montgomery is also widely 
popular. American boys’ classics include 
‘Mark Twain’s’ Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
(1876) and Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
(1884). 

Picture-books are already half-way to 
being understood irrespective of language. 
The illustrated nonsense-verses of Wilhelm 
Busch (e.g. Max und Moritz, 1865) were 
popular in translation and became almost 
proverbs in their native Germany. Hein- 
tich Hoffmann’s Struwwelpeter (1845) sur- 
vives in spite of the objections of the 
squeamish. ‘The picture-books of Crane, 
Caldecott and Kate Greenaway were in 
gentler mood, as were the albums of two 
French artists, Boutet de Monvel who 
flourished at the end of the 19th century, 
and Jean de Brunhoff whose elephant 
Babar has delighted readers since the 
1930s. America has exerted much in- 
fluence through the cinema. Successful 
cartoons give rise to a swarm of picture- 
books and ‘comics’ based on them. 
Television characters are already acquiring 
a literature of their own on similar lines. 

The majority of books written for 
children are hack-work, but a number of 
them have been evolved by men of letters 
or amateur writers who have been drawn 
from graver matters to amuse a particular 
child or children. Fewsuccessful children’s 
books have been written by children them- 
selves, although some competent work has 
been done by young people, e.g. The Far- 
distant Oxus (1937) written by Katharine 
Hull and Pamela Whitlock while still at 
school. In general, very young writers 
appeal most to their more sophisticated 
elders, who can appreciate the quaint 
thoughts and forthright diction of Marjory 
Fleming, or laugh over the mixture of 
naiveté and worldly wisdom in Daisy 
Ashford’s The Young Visiters (1919). 

In the pat children’s books were usually 
left to the destructive custody of their 
young readers ; hence the scarcity of almost 
all juvenile literature published before 
1800. Nowadays the study and preserva- 
tion of children’s books has aroused the 
snterest of educationalists, librarians and 


collectors. 


ENGLIsH AND AMERICAN.—F. J. H. Darton, 
Children’s books in England (1932, best intro.) ; 
Mrs E. M. Field, The Child and His Book (and 
ed. 1895); C. Welsh, A Bookseller of the Last 
Century (1885); G. White, Children’s Books and 
their Illustrators (The Studio, special Winter 
Number, 1897-98); A. W. Tuer, The History 
of the Horn-Book (1896), Pages and Pictures 


from Forgotten Children’s Books (1898-99): 
Stories from Old-Fashioned Children’s Boo 
(1899-1900); F. V. Barry, A Century ¢ 
Children’s Books (1922); P. James, Children 
books of Yesterday, ed. C. G. Holme (T ‘ 
Studio, special Autumn Number, 1933)! 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, Early American CG hilds ete 
Books (1933); E. S. Smith, The History c 
Children’s Literature (1937); P. H. Mu 
Children’s Books of Yesterday (1946); ele: 
Green, Tellers of Tales (1946); M. Ke oF 
American Children through their Books, Th Rh 
1835 (1948); E. S. Turner, Boys will be $); 
(1948); G. Trease, Tales out of School (194. 
J. A. Smith, Children’s Illustrated Books (194. 
D. N. White, About Books for Children (126 AG 
K. M. Lines, Four to Fourteen (1950) pent! 
Egoff, Children’s Periodicals of the Ninet nil 
Century (1951); F. Eyre, 2oth-century 
dren’s Books (1952). ately 
GERMAN, FRENCH, [raL1AN.—H. L. Kor 
Geschichte der deutschen Fugendliteratur 5 dé 
ed. 1927); Gumuchian & Cie., Les Livre ». 
PEnfance du XV@ au XIX° siecle (1937 anes 
Hazard, Les Livres, les Enfants et eS sratul? 
(1932); J. de Trigon, Histoire de la Litter chy 


Enfantine (1950); I. Dyhrenfurth-Grr ss) | 
Geschichte des deutschen FJugendbuchey fans ! 


G. Fanciulli, Scrittor’? e libri per 
(1949). , _ uch 
Two periodicals which contain“ pyorh 
information on children’s books are juni? 
Book Magazine (1924 ff.) and jst 
Bookshelf (1936 ff.). See also Book ILL Now 
TION; CHAPBOOKS; FOLK LITERATURES orio™ 
SENSE; NursERY RHYMES; ae iP 
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Fiction and the (relatively unimportant) 
spoken parts of the drama were, however, 
the only forms of literary prose in which a 
language near to speech was employed 
until recent times. It was to this language 
of novels, pai-hua, that the ‘literary 
revolutionaries’ of the present century 
turned for their standard. The mainten- 
ance of the archaic literary language owed 
much to religion. For it was the language 
in which the Confucian Classics, i.e. the 
scriptures of Confucianism, were written. 
CLASSICAL PERIOD (6th—3rd centuries 
B.c.): ‘The classical period begins with Con- 
fucius who is the traditional author or 
editor of the classics. The only relics of 
written works, apart from inscriptions, 
from pre-Confucian times are contained in 
the Shih-ching, Shu-ching and I-ching (see 
CONFUCIAN Ctassics). The conception 
of individual authorship hardly emerged 
in the classical period and most of its 
works are, at least in their extant versions, 
of a composite nature. Nevertheless all 
are attributed to some famous name, and 
the failure to realize the nature of the 
attribution has often had unfortunate 
results, such as the unwarranted belief that 
many books were forgeries. ‘The main 
emphasis of this period, in which separate 
Chinese states strove for supremacy, Was 
ethical and political. It was the most 
creative period in Chinese thought and 
that in which the two native religions of 
Confucianism and Taoism came into being. 
Neither had as yet an ecclesiastical organiz- 
ation and both were only numbered among 
a ‘Hundred Schools’. ‘The immediate 
Victory went to the Fa-chia or ‘ Legalist 
school whose doctrines were adopted by 
the Ch‘in state which succeeded in creating 
the first empire in 221 B.c. ‘Though the 
Outlook was not literary, much fine 
literature yet appeared. Much of the best 
Chinese prose comes from this time, 1n the 
Philosophical writings, Méng-tzu, Hstin- 
tzu, Han-fei-t2ti and, above all, Chuang-txtt, 
and in the histories, Tso-chuan and Chan- 
huo-ts‘é. It has clarity and vitality and a 
Strongly rhythmical character, often 20 
Proaching poetry. Rhymed passages 
Common and these, apart from a few songs, 
are the only verse preserved for the period 
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Shth-ching, it is also religious in origin and 
probably of a religious character, Inas- 
much as the poetry of Ch‘u is the immediate 
forerunner of the Han fu-poem, it stands 
at the beginning of literary poetry in 
China. The influence of these Ch'y 
poems upon later poetry was very great 
and the most famous, Li Sao, was con- 
sidered by many Chinese their finest poem. 
Yet, due partly to corruption and perhaps 
more to a failure to understand the back- 
ground and intention of these poems, they 
remain, for the most part, problems and 
without satisfactory translations into Euro- 
pean languages. The apparent affinities 
between the poetry of Ch‘u and the book, 
Chuang-tzti, the most literary of the 
philosophical works and indeed almost 
unequalled in any period, may perhaps 
point to some regional cultural difference. 
However this may be, it would seem that a 
more artistic approach to literature came 
first from Ch‘u. 

Finally, in the classical period the 
rudimentary beginnings of historical fiction 
may be observed, growing out of the 
writing of history and chiefly preserved in 
historical works, History and _ historical 
fiction are in fact not sharply defined. 

HAN PeERIop (2nd century B.c.-2nd 
century A.D.): The Ch‘in empire lasted less 
than 20 years and was replaced by that of 
Han. But unity persisted and inevitably 
brought a shift in thought and literature. 
A bureaucratic empire had need of 
systematization rather than speculation. 
This change becomes apparent in the early 
Han political writers, like Chia I and Ch‘ao 
T's‘o. ‘The movement is away from 
philosophy to theology. Confucianism, 
with its insistence on ritual and its highly 
developed system of social relationships, 
overcame its rivals (it had absorbed much 
of the thought of other schools) and became 
in the and century B.c. the official state 
creed. As elsewhere the establishment of 
an orthodoxy was accompanied by con- 
troversies over the texts and interpretation 
of the scriptures. These were aggravated 
by the fact that the possession of books had 
been proscribed under the Ch‘in and they 
had thus to be recovered at the beginning 
of the Han period. For the elevation of 
Confucianism into an official religion, the 
Han Confucians faced the need to formy- 
late a complete world concept and in the 
interpretations of Tung Chung-shy and 
Others ethics were compounded with 
naturalism and cosmology. The supersti- 
tious element was attacked by Wang 
Chung, a ‘free-thinker’ and one of the 
last prose writers to write in a free style. 
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For a tendency towards imitation was 
already apparent. ‘The influence of Wang 
Ch‘ung’s ‘scientific’ outlook was, however, 
almost negligible. 

In this period historical writing was 
furnished with two of its most important 
models, the Shih-chi of Ssti-ma Ch‘ien and 
the Ch‘ten-Han shu of Pan Ku. 

There was as yet no artistic prose but the 
essentially literary fu came to perfection in 
the Han era. The fu is regarded as a 
prose-poem by the Chinese, but it is 
difficult from a western standpoint to 
consider a form which employs rhyme and 
is commonly written in lines of virtually 
constant length as other than verse. It 
often, however, has a prose introduction, 
setting out the circumstances of its com- 
position. Its length is generally greater 
than most other verse-forms. ‘The early 
Han fu are similar in subject and style to 
the poetry of Ch‘u (to which the name of 
fu was also later applied), but soon its 
range was widened and every kind of 
theme was treated. Already in the 2nd 


century B.c. Mei Shéng and Ssti-ma 


Hsiang-ju had produced some of the 
greatest of all the works in this genre. It 
is significant that some of the Han /fu- 
writers were also lexicographers. ‘Their 
own poems are certainly rich in lexical 
material. They represent great experi- 
mentation in language and their influence 
upon subsequent writing, both in verse and 
prose, is immense. 

Side by side with the fu, sung poetry 
continued to flourish and it was from this 
direction that the typical Chinese shih 
(recited and not sung) was to develop. 
The earliest examples of shih, in regular 
five-word lines, probably date from the 
later Han period (1st-2nd centuries A.D.), 
although some, such as the famous 
‘Nineteen Old Poems’, have been as- 
cribed to Mei Shéng and others in the 2nd 
century B.c. ‘This five-word metre is first 
known in songs of the ist century B.C. 
Although many of the Han songs are known 
only by title, examples of diverse types 
have survived, including both religious and 
secular, both aristocratic and popular 
songs. ‘The popular songs in particular 
present some of the most direct, simple 
and moving poetry of any period, and are 
strikingly contrasted to the turgidity of 
the fu. 

Turee KincpoMs AND SIx DYNASTIEs 
PERIOD (3rd-6th centuries): This was the 
period of preparation for the great literary 
ages of Tang and Sung. Writers came to 
full awareness of the nature of their art, and 
literary criticism came into being. It was 


a time of political weakness and division: 
all northern China was lost to barbarian 
invaders in the sth and 6th centuries. 
Literature and thought inevitably took on 
a more personal tendency. Confucianism 
lost much of its power whereas philo- 
sophical Taoism became a potent influence 
in literary and intellectual circles. Re- 
ligious T'aoism had to struggle against 
Buddhism (introduced during later Han 
on which it now modelled its church. The 
contest between the three religions had 
important literary consequences. 
most famous writers of the perio 
remembered more for their poetry ¢ an 
their prose, though an exception must 

made of the alchemist, Ko Hung. 
steady tendency towards elaborate 
circumscribed forms can be discerme 
throughout, culminating in the las ; 
‘regulated’ poem of the Tang (also calle 
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Interesting to note that Kan Pao's Sou- 
shén chi is stated by him to have been 
collected with the object of proving the 
existence of spirits. Fiction owed much 
in its development to its utility as an 
instrument of religious propaganda. 
T“anc, FivE Dywnastirs aNp Sunc 
Periop (7th—-12th centuries): In these cen- 
turies China again achieved unity. At first 
her power expanded westwards as during 
the Han but again she was driven back and 
her boundaries contracted until in the 13th 
century the whole country was subdued 
by the Mongols. The prose and verse 
literature of this period remained the 
model, in the forms which it made 
traditional, until the present century. 
The trend of the Six Dynasties towards 
highly artificial forms continued in the 7th 
century and in this time the Ji-shih 
received its final shape. But already there 
were signs of reaction. A small number 
of poets turned to a new simplicity of 
language: a few even towards the language 
of speech. However, in poetry such 
reaction never assumed the character of a 
movement. In prose it was otherwise. 
Although the movement for a simpler 
prose, beginning during the T“ang, did not 
succeed until the early Sung period, its 
final success was complete. The direction 
in which prose was turned was back to 
the ‘old’ style (ku-wén) of the classical and 
Han periods. Though simpler in struc- 
ture than the ‘parallel’ style, it was of 
course equally remote from the idiom of 
current speech. The movement was 
intimately associated with Confucianism, 
Its great champion during the ‘Tang 
dynasty, Han Yu, was an ardent Confucian 
(it must’ be admitted that Han’s friend, 
Liu Tsung-yiian, who was also among the 
great ku-wén writers, was a Buddhist) and 
Its final victory coincided with the restored 
influence of Confucianism in the political 
field during the Sung period. For the 
great Sung ku-wén writers, Ou-yang Hsiu, 
Wang An-shih and the Su family, were all 
important in the history of politics and 


religion. ; 
Apart from the essays of Han Yi and 
important 


Liu Tsung-yiian, the most 
Products aE ie first phase of the Ru-wén 
Movement during the Tang dynasty were 
short stories. The ‘T'ang ¢h uan-ch't 
Stories are the most excellent in a 
literary language and many of the Beet ) 
them are written in hu-wen. AS their 
Zeneric title ‘relation of marvels suse 
Many were tales of the supernatura - a 
in the gth century realistic stores, me u 

Ing the famous love story, Ying-ying cuuan, 
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appeared. These Tang stories were 
among the chief sources from which later 
drama obtained its themes. They were 
generally very brief. The literary lang- 
uage would seem hardly adequate to 
sustain fiction of a large compass. Indeed 
the only long short story of the ‘Tang, 
Yu-hsien k‘u, in parts uses the colloquial 
and it was through the medium of speech 
that the novel developed. Contemporary 
records indicate the popularity of profes- 
sional story-tellers during the Sung period 
and also the types of story told. Written 
texts of a number of their tales have been 
preserved, though most have passed 
through the hands of Ming editors. 
Archetypes of several of the famous Ming 
novels are to be found among them. The 
novel in the vernacular language seems to 
owe its beginnings to Buddhist missionary 
efforts. Among the Tang manuscripts 
discovered in modern times in the Tun- 
huang caves are some containing a type of 
literature, the pien-wén (‘ changed text’), 
otherwise completely lost. These ‘ changed 
texts’ are firstly semi-colloquial renderings 
of Buddhist scriptures in a mixture of 
prose and verse and secondly similar 
versions of traditional Chinese stories of a 
morally edifying character. This mixed 
prose-verse form is continued in the texts 
of the Sung story-tellers and to some extent 
in the later novels. 

It is customary to regard the T“an g 
period as the great age of poetry and the 
Sung as the great age of prose. The T“ang 
has certainly more great writers famous 
only or chiefly as poets, whereas the most 
famous Sung authors are often outstanding 
in either medium. The poems of both 
dynasties were generally short. The 
standard /it-shth was of eight lines and its 
even more circumscribed form, the epi- 
grammatic chiieh-chii (‘stop-short’), of only 
four. The ku-shih without fixed tonal 
pattern, which most poets continued to 
write equally with the li-forms, was also 
seldom of any great length. There was 
thus a natural tendency towards an 
elliptical and allusive style, towards 
intellectualism and erudition. Even poets 
like Po Chii-1, who made simplicity a 
virtue, wrote much ‘difficult’ verse. Yet 
the semblance of spontaneity was often 
captured with remarkable success and deep 
and sincere feeling conveyed. The poetry 
of Li Po, of Tu Fu, of Po Chii-i gives more 
insight into the life of their times than the 
rather arid works of official history, 

The T’ang period created one new 
poetic form, the last of old Chinese poetry. 
This, the z2°u, was again a song libretto. 
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It appears to have arisen because the shth- 
forms could no longer easily be set to 
current music. Much of T‘ang music is 
said to have been of foreign (central Asian) 
origin. The te‘, which kept the idea of 
tonal arrangement of the lii-shih, was 
written in irregular metre to conform to 
the rhythm of a particular tune. Tez‘i- 
poems have no other title than the name of 
their tune. The typical early tet of a 
sentimental, often melancholy character, 
which reached its height with Li Yii and 
other poets of the Five Dynasties period, 
was first written by Wén T“ing-yiin in the 
gth century, although ancestors can be 
found for it in imitations of popular songs 
by 8th-century poets. An important 
feature of the t2“u was that it admitted a 
language much nearer to speech and 
avoided literary allusion. During the 
Sung its subject range was greatly extended, 
notably by Su Shih, and it was thus ready 
to form a major element of the drama of 
the Yiian period. 

YUan, MING anp CuH‘ING PERIOD (13th— 
19th centuries): In this period China was 
twice completely conquered by culturally 
weaker invaders. Her own traditions 
emerged little altered and were adopted by 
her conquerors. Literature in general 
followed closely in the forms and styles set 
by the T‘ang-Sung period. The literature 
of entertainment, the novel and the drama, 
however, became firmly established in 
spite of Confucian disapproval. This was 
probably due more to the increase in book 
circulation through printing and to the rise 
of literate commercial classes than to the 
fact of foreign conquest. Both forms were 
in fact nearing full development before the 
end of the Sung dynasty. Under western 
influence, modern Chinese literary his- 
torians have tended to regard the novel and 


the drama as the only significant literature 
of this whole period and to write off the 
enormous mass of other literature as 


imitative and wholly unimportant. Such 
a view is historically intolerable and few 
in the west are possessed of a sufficiently 
critical knowledge of Chinese literature to 
be entitled to entertain it. Since the 
novels and, to a lesser extent, the drama of 
this period provided the reformers of the 
present century with material to replace 
the ‘dead’ classical literary language, their 
importance is necessarily out of proportion 
to their literary merit. However when 
the very unfavourable circumstances which 
the novel suffered are realized, the several 
works of genius that appeared are the 
more remarkable. 


The modern literary reformers were also 


/ southern play, Pip: 
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the heirs of the great critical scholars of the 
“Han-hsiieh’ school of the 17th and 18th 
centuries which began with patriots like 
Ku Yen-wu who fought against the Man- 
chu invaders and who saw the military 
failure of the Chinese as the result of the 
corrupting influences of Sung neo-Con- 
fucianism. They realised that the meta- 
physical thought of Chu Hsi and _ his 
predecessors derived extensively from 
Buddhism and Taoism and took their own 
stand on the interpretations of the Han 
scholars as being nearest in time to the 
classics. Few of these Ch‘ing scholars 
Systematized the conclusions of their 
studies (Yen Ytian and Tai Chén are 
exceptions) but their spirit of enquiry was 
courageous and significant. The same 
period is also one of the most interesting 
in the history of poetical criticism in China: 
The standpoints of form and inspiration, of 
musical effect and structure were variously 
defended by Shén Té-ch‘ien, Yiian Mei, 
Wang Shih-chén and Chao Chih-hsin. 

Much of the best poetry is to be found 
in the drama. The word ‘drama’ may be 
misleading because there was no purely 
spoken drama in China before the moder® 
period. The old Chinese play corres 
ponds more nearly to western opera. 
The spoken parts were of little organic 
umportance and were probably often exte™” 
porized. Examples of dramatic perform 
ances, both of a religious and a seculat 
nature, can be traced back over a long 
period, but the appearance of a complet? 
theatre is very |jate. This makes th 
theory of its being a foreign import some? 
what tempting and a case has been argued 
for the Indian origin of the souther? 
rama. However, many of the allege 
similarities are of features incidental } 
almost all known drama whereas the maj9% 
constituents are of Native origin. I 
Present state of knowled8° 
seem more likely that the northern tsa-¢ op 

ry, the oldest complet? 

plays extant, are the development of nati¥ 
dramatic performances. The possibilitY 
that they received some special impet4 
from the foreign occupation of the north ! 
negatived by the fact that the southe!” 
drama, of which no complete early & 
amples have 


€ 

Survived, is apparently tb 
older. The southern drome Ga not come 
or perhaps come ba 


ck, into promine® 
until the end of the Yiian perind in 

mid-14th century with its chief centre 
Wén-chou, Ch (the native place |; 
Kao Ming, author O U 


The differ, 
"wo schools lay in mU 


10 


ences between the 
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and Singing. They used different scales 
and different instruments. In the pro- 
ductions of this revived southern school 
the number of singers was increased. 
Several actors now sang alternately or in 
unison, where in the northern plays only 
an aarer IN a principal role had sung in 
rach scene. The number of scenes also 
increased: the division depended as much 
pieces os in the music as on a shift in 
no n and they were played without 
minis a a Chinese drama the 
dict tas aie the critical elements: 
as lags action were of lesser import- 
ihe ate reTe was little consciousness of 
; Mction of tragedy and comedy and 
‘ “Y might be senabined Within the same 
Ee the Min eriod the 
division between the Honthemn ana south- 
ly disappeared and 
soutien, eo mud-16th century a new 
wie sai el, the Kun-ch'it, founded 
iang-f - u by Liang Chén-yii_ and Wei 
Provided’ ee all its rivals and 
Eves Gori € dramatic form for the next 
northern i Many earlier plays, both 
the Km. ip southern, were adapted for 
iat c % repertoire, (The study of 
habit ee Is complicated by the 
are known a many of the Yiian plays 
1614 Only from a Ming anthology of 
originals ) "TE, Well be far from their 
Most Wrical € most literary and the 
Were prody ges of old Chinese drama 
ile tra disk In the K un-ch'it mode. 
eoitinued Se Stories and T ang fiction 
themes Ghee many plays with their 
ee ee ung Shéng’s Ch‘ang-shéng 
isu 8ain the romance of emperor 
Subject of & and. Yang Kuei-fei, the 
d of two 7-08 famous Wu-t'ung yii 
Umber oF Ing plays), an increased 
20-hua shay ve including the great 
Subjects ee Shang-jén, had 
Onte ; €mporary or near- 
have foe history - But all tended to 
Period the Cc ntic treatment, In its last 
ecline. hea Musical drama suffered 
Steat 'T« ip uring the confusion of the 
Its og NE Tebellion the K‘un-ch'ii lost 
hale of the ‘NZ Position and in the second 
the <q. -© Toth century was replaced by 


Ching jer “ek Plays’ or Ching-hsi. ‘The 

@Ppeal. * More deliberately popular 

SPeech d -“¢ proportionately more 

® Vio = Singing and gave more play 

puttally ancc?- Their authorship was 
t 


anon 
0) yMous: often 
Tpeether by oe they were 
USica] eae it was essentially 
om Confug P°ctic, suffered much less 
an Stigmatization of works of 


™ 
fr 
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entertainment and perhaps for this reason 
Showed a higher general level of achieve- 
ment than the novel. Like the te‘7 of the 
Sung dynasty from which it derived, its 
poetry admitted expressions from the lan- 
guage of current speech and thus remained 
more vital than poetry in traditional forms. 
The novel appeared in complete form a 
hundred years or more after the drama, 
during the Ming dynasty which fully 
restored traditional culture after the 
Mongol period. It seems improbable 
that the novel any more than the drama 
received any special stimulus from the 
conditions of the period in which it arose. 
Printing rather than politics seem to have 
aided it. San-kuo chih, Shui-hu chuan and 
Hsi-yu chi all appear in rudimentary form 
among the story-tellers’ texts of the Sung 
or early Yiian periods and were very 
probably built up from these. These 
early novels seem to be more an expression 
of a delight in story-telling than secret 
political criticism. Even the motive of 
religious propaganda cannot in many 
cases be clearly defined. In Ast-yu chi 
there are traces of Taoism as well as 
Buddhism. The early novel presents even 
greater problems of bibliography than the 
early drama. It was generally anonymous, 
and where probable authors may be dis- 
covered, as Lo Kuan-chung for San-kuo 
chth and Shut-hu chuan and Wu Ch‘éng-én 
for Hsit-yu chi, comparatively little is known 
of their lives. ‘Their work was not care- 
fully transmitted, as is the case with most 
Chinese literature, but suffered alteration 
and cutting so that many differing editions 
got into circulation. In most cases the 
first editions have not survived. The 
three books, named above, represent the 
chief types of Ming novel, the historical 
story (San-kuo chihk), the adventure story 
(Shut-hu chuan) and the tale of the super- 
natural (Hst-yu cht). In the last, the latest 
of the three, a strong element of satire, 
which the Chinese novelists developed 
with great success, is present. _Of roughly 
the same date as Hsi-yu chi (mid-16th 
century) is the first great realistic novel, 
Chin-p'ing-mei (the most likely candidate 
for its authorship is Hsti Wei, 1520-93), 
It is a remarkable presentation of the social 
life of the Ming period, even if pre- 
dominantly of ‘low life’; it ts in great part 
pornographic. Pornography is a common 
feature in the fiction of the Bes (Ch ing) 
period, although outside fiction deliberate 
indecency is rare in Chinese literature, 
The usual apology of revealing vice for the 
sake of virtue was of course urged. How- 
ever, the introduction of realism was of 
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great importance and opened the way for 
the many Ch‘ing novels of social criticism 
and social satire, of which the most violent 
is Wu Ching-tzi’s Fu-lin wat-shih. ‘The 
semblance of the romance or the super- 
natural story was sometimes preserved as 
in Li Ju-chén’s Ching-hua yiian which is 
an attack on the unfavourable position of 
women in society. Besides the satirical 
novels which were sometimes  over- 
envenomed by their authors’ failure to 
succeed in the society they attacked, there 
is one Ch‘ing novel which by its successful 
portrayal of a multitude of characters may 
rank among the world’s greatest. This is 
Ts‘ao Chan’s autobiographically based 
Hung-lou méng which has also been the 
most influential of the novels through the 
excellence of its language. 

‘The Chinese novelist, like the dramatist, 
has, to a western view, shown little concern 
with form. His work is usually immensely 
long and very loose. While progressing 
far in characterization, in structure he 
advanced but little from his story-telling 
origins. ‘The poems with which the Sung 
story-teller interspersed his narrative as 
intervals were continued into the novel 
where they had no value. The writing has 
thus an episodic character. 

This period also produced a number of 
fine collections of short stories, both in the 
vernacular and the literary language. The 
San yen collections of Féng Méng-lung 
preserved many excellent works of popular 
fiction even though with some reshaping. 
Some of Féng’s stories were included in 
the better known anonymous Chin-hy 
ch‘t-kuan (1644); two of Féng’s collections 
became very rare. Very different in its 
allusive style is P‘u Sung-ling’s Liao-chaj 
chih-t but in content his stories resemble 
the Tang tales of the marvellous and are 
outstanding among later works of this type 

MODERN PERIOD: The increased military 
pressure of the western nations upon 
China in the r9th century was followed by 
political, cultural and literary influence 
In the last decades of the century move- 
ments of reform started, aiming at 4 greater 
or lesser adoption of western techniques 
and institutions. T’he main  dividin 
line fell between those who, like K‘an 
Yu-wei and Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, sought to 
preserve the Ch'ing dynasty but as g 
constitutional monarchy, and the revolu- 
tionaries, led by Sun Yat-sen. ‘The 
reformers of both groups were all scholars 
and intellectuals and the period from 1890 
to 1910 1s of considerable significance in 
the history of political writing: the medium 
of the newspaper was extensively used 
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Western mathematical, astronomical and 
other technical works had already been 
translated into Chinese by Hsii Kuang-ch'1 
at the beginning of the 17th century, but 
now sociological works were translated by 
Yen Fu and fiction by Lin Shu. Lin’s 
achievement must be acknowledged the 
more remarkable, when it is realized that 
it was into the classical literary language he 
translated Scott, Dickens and a host of 
others. But western influence which he 
furthered was towards the adoption of the 
spoken language as a literary medium. 
This step was taken in the ‘Literary 
Revolution’ of 1917, led by Hu Shih and 
Ch*én 'Tu-hsiu. From its stronghold in 
Peking National University, the movement 
gained a rapid success and, in spite of some 
reactionary counter-attacks in the 19205) 
an enduring one. Not unnaturally 4 
change of language, style and approach; 
more violent than any in its previous 
history, left Chinese literature in great 
difficulties as to form. 'The novel and the 
short story were the only genres in which 
some link remained and perhaps the best 
of modern Chinese writing is to be foun 

here. The short-story writer, Lusi 
seems the most certain, among moder? 
writers, of an enduring reputation. Lusi 
and all contemporary writers have absorbe 

and applied western political and soc# 
thinking to particular Chinese problems: 
This does not necessarily make their WO"; 
derivative, though it does make it ‘ regione 
in a world literature. The western-sty 

drama has been successfully created by 

least one writer, Ts‘ao-yii. The probie 
of form has been most perplexing for Poe 
and experiment has been pushed to : Fl 
extremes of rigidity and of freedom. He 
Chih-mo, one of the finest modern poe 
tried to introduce the metres 0 ic 
Elizabethan sonnet and the Byro?_ 
stanza. Modern western poetry, in P 
ticular that of Eliot and Valéry; t 
exerted a wide influence. ‘Though P°° of 
also has been made to serve aS a vehicle of 
social criticism, its traditional fondness sé) 
natural themes has persisted. In pron 
the old landscape essay, in a new ates 
contrasts with the work of fierce pole™ as 
Complete individualism in style, itl 
replaced the underlying and basic simnilA of 
of former prose. During the lom8 ye 
with Japan literature as a whole ber Bf 
Subject to the demand for patriotic pF don? 


as 


ganda and the post-war years have 
little to ease its situation. oop 

At is perhaps surprising that 4. P™ 0 
With SO 


inf 
hi sO firmly established a tradi’ tp? 
‘storical writing, of bibliography: 
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Compilation of encyclopaedic works of 
many kinds, should never have produced a 
systematic history of its own literature. 
© Ploneer work in the field was by an 
nglishman, H. A, Giles, at the beginning 
of the 20th century, Although many gen- 
eral and particular Studies have since 
PPeared in China and Japan and a smaller 
Ses ber in Europe and America, it must be 
‘nowledged that, in spite of considerable 
Hines the study of this huge literature 
Ok far advanced, The amount ayvail- 
~ , 10 translation is proportionately small 
It ic lead Great merit awaits rendering. 
Ree ced likely that many works of 
: remain as yet unnoticed among the 


In . . 
‘ f tuctable collected writings of authors 
the later Periods, 


Ling ARAL Te K. Giles, A History of Chinese 
hensive é (1903 » Obsolete but the only compre- 
Chinese They In English) ; A. E, Zucker, The 

que ( featre (1925); H. Maspero, La Chine 
Ty pt927) 5 Tsiang Un-kai, K‘ouen Ku: 
Chea “ee Chinois Ancien (1932): Hsiao 
of a Tormented Age (1942; 
Geschichse = “TM period) ; Nagasawa Kikuya, 
fro € der “inesischen Literatur (Ger. tr. 
Work i -1Panese, Pe cing, 1945; best general 
; ae ease, et 

} : : argouli ir 

Py gcratur e Chinoise * (2 als Waa, 1949; 
; R, ania Topics in 


“S€ Literature (1950), 
fr. PR p,0US Works: Chin Ping Mei, Eng. 


te 1939); Chin-ku  ch‘t-kuay 

adam arm E. B, Howell, The Inconstancy of 

Bride uang, 1925; The Restitution of the 
Ch 4 *926), A R D 
oli ato} re ie 

Sbon (us), an lambic line with a 


CT.O, 


)ya metrical foot consisting 
Oc 
ante followed by an iambus (- Vu —) ’ 
° 4 dactylic dimeter catalectic. 
Chora, . CTO; 
und dance Greek drama, a band of singers 
Edy A ei or their song; in Attic 
§ 0 eh ‘T utterances 
wtimen anne the moral and religious 
Pere -SPear “voked by the action ; by 
rs © and Others reduced to one 
Who Speaks prologue and 
“OMments on the course of 
C.T.0: 


Patiens, the only surviving 

the Byzantine period, 
ed to Gregory of Nazian- 
*€Cognized as of later origin, 
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probably iith or r2th century. It is 
doubtful whether it was ever staged, 

Ed. J. G. Brambs (1885); Migne, Paty. Cay. 
38 (with Latin tr.). 

K, Krumbacher, Gesch, Bys. Lit. (2nd ed. 
1897). J.M.H. 


Chronicle of the Morea, by an unknown 
author, probably written’ ¢. 1333-46. 
Strongly francophil in tone, it describes 
in Greek verse the Latin rule from 1204 to 
1292. It exists in various versions and 
translations (French, Italian, Aragonese). 
Ed. J. Schmitt (Greek versions, 1904), J. 
Longnon (Fr, version, 1911). J.M.H. 


Cid, El, Roprico Diaz DE Vivar (*Burgos 
1040?; co1074 Jimena Diaz; +Valencia 
1099), Spanish hero. He was exiled by 
Alfonso VI of Castile, fought for the 
Moorish king of Saragossa; in 1094 he 
captured Valencia, which checked the 
Almoravid conquest of Spain. The Poema 
de mo Cid (c. 1140), the most famous 
Spanish chanson de geste, tells this story 
and adds legendary material about how 
Rodrigo avenged an outrage upon his 
daughters. The poem consists of 3,730 
nes ; it gives a fine portrait of the hero and 
tells the story with economy, energy and 
significant detail, A later, decadent epic, 
the Cantar de Rodrigo (c. 1400), tells the 
story of his marriage to Jimena ; this poem 
has little merit and is almost entirely 
legendary. The Cid also figured in the 
lost epic of the siege of Zamora. ‘The 
traditional ballads of the Cid mostly derive 
directly or indirectly from these three 
sources and the chronicles which para- 
phrased them. They include some of the 
finest specimens of Spanish balladry. The 
dramatists quoted, copied and glossed 
these ballads in the 16th and 17th centuries: 
Cueva’s La muerte del rey don Sancho 
(1579), Lope de Vega’s Las almenas de Toro 
(c. 1612) and Castro’s Mocedades del Cid 
(c. 1612), which was the direct source for 
P. Corneille’s Le Cid (1636). Diamante’s 
Honrador de su padre was a Spanish version 
of Corneille’s play. In 31779 T. A. 
Sanchez published the Poema; Southey’s 
translation of the chronicles (1808) and 
Herder’s versions of the ballads (1805) 
made the Spanish Cid known to romantic 
Europe. But the roth and 2oth centuries, 
despite plays by Hartzenbusch and Mar- 
quina, have not been able to rival the 
powerful creations of Castro and Corneille, 
the flamboyant figure of the ballads or the 
prudent gravity of the hero of the Poema. 

Poema ee nto re full ed. R, Menéndez 
Pi vols, 1908-11; rev, to,4_,6). : 
olen with fall text and sae a ‘des 
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(1913; rev., 1923, 1931 etc.); Cantar de 
Rodrigo, in R. Menéndez Pidal, Religuzas de la 
poesia épica espafiola (1951); ballads in R. 
Menéndez Pidal, Flor nueva de romances viejos 
(1933; 1943); Pedro Salinas, Poema de mio 
Cid (mod. Span. tr. 1934); R. Menéndez Pidal, 
L’Epopée castillane a travers la littérature 
espagnole (tr. H. Mérimée, Paris, 1910; 
Spanish version, 1945); D. Alonso, Ensayos 
sobre poesia espafiola (1944; Buenos Aires, 
1946); Eng. trs: R. Southey, The Chronicle of 
the Cid (1808); J. Ormsby, The Poem of the 
Cid (1879; 1915); R. S. Rose and L. Bacon, 
The Lay of the Cid (Berkeley, Calif., 1919). 
E.M.W. 


Cinema. The film has developed as a 
new form of expression during the 2oth 
century as a result of a series of experiments 
in the development of motion-picture 
photography which began in the 19th 
century, more especially in France, Britain 
and America. After 30 years sound-on- 
film became a commercial possibility and 
the silent film was gradually replaced by 
the sound film around 1930. Although in 
its earliest years the film had made use of 
stories derived from the classics of litera- 
ture and drama, often reduced to a very 
crude form of mimed charade, it was not 
until the introduction of sound that the 
film could make use of spoken dialogue 
(as opposed to written titles), and the 
screen-play in the modern sense of the 
term could begin to be considered as a 
branch of dramatic literature. Even so 
the part played by dialogue in a screen- 
play tends to be of lesser importance than 
the dialogue of a stage-play. 

The story-film, considered apart from 
documentary and other forms of factual 
film-making, is one of the dramatic arts, 
that is, it is performed by actors and 
screened before an audience. But its 
main distinction from a stage-play lies in 
the fact that it is pre-prepared by being 
photographed and recorded in a studio Or 
on location, and that it can present its 
action in the form of a large number of 
carefully contrived scenes which often 
bring the audience as observers very 
closely into the action. 'The intimacy of 
the close-up is one of the greatest powers 
possessed by the film Consequently in 
imaginative film-making the development 
both of charactcr and of action can be 
made to depend on detailed observation, 
and this, together with the comparative 
variety and shortness of the individual 
Scenes (or sequences) which make up the 

» Means that dialogue as such often 
becomes of secondary importance to the 
physical action it serves. The guiding 
principle of good film-making is to make 4 
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dramatic or psychological point by observa- 
tion combined with dialogue rather than 
by dialogue alone. The written screen- 
play therefore is normally constructed at 
least as much out of description of what 
the camera must reveal in action and facial 
expression as it is out of dialogue. 

On the whole few screen-plays have so 
far been written in a form suitable for 
publication, since they are intended solely 
as a practicable guide to the film-makers at 
the planning stage of the production and 
later on the studio-floor. Once a film 3s 
produced, its script has usually been 
regarded as of little further interest excePt 
for the purposes of record. Since, how- 
ever, students and other interested people 
often find it difficult or impossible to see 4 
particular film when they need to refer 1 
it, the publication of screen-plays 1S now 
tending to increase as the study of the film 
develops. Except for its dialogue, how, 
ever, the screen-play cannot be considereé 
as a true branch of literature, unless 1 
stage directions which accompany 4 pied 
are literature (and in the case of Shaw thi 
is so). The film must remain a medi “a 
which depends primarily on the oben 
tion of photographed action, an " : 
written word of the film-script must Ha 
translated into visual terms by ae 
experienced reader, just as the Leta 
score of a symphony must be interpre 
into musical notes. ply: 

A number of eminent writers (note 
for example, Gabriele d’Annunzio) inte, S 
ested themselves in the film even “fit 
early silent period. D. W. G™ en 
America’s greatest pioneer film-m? 500 
always hankered after a literary reputa ne 
and composed his own sub-titles " ce 
flowery prose written under the inf the 
of the more decadent romanticism “ajtiO 
19th century. It became the tr ote? 
during the 1920s to try to employ 7" of 
writers to assist in the compositt0™ . 4 
stories and sub-titles, which tende: ent # 
result to make these play too promn’" ne 
part in the structure of the film) {0 
audience in consequence having P°™ was 
read and to watch alternately, wh!¢ Ae 
not in the best interests of aoe tly 
Famous novels and plays were re the 
adapted for the screen, often W? whe? 
nominal assistance of their author® , 
contemporary works were used. om th® 

The problems of adaptation fr side 
novel or the drama into film are ©° ally 
able and the film industry ae. tb ‘ 
employs specially trained writers i is 
purpose. If the original autho ly ° 
concerned in this work it is US" 
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Consultation with a screen-writer who 
understands the peculiarly visual nature of 
the film. In the case of novels the prob- 


em is first of all one of simplification, 
So that what May well ¢ 


and action 
amatic performance, though 
on th € same degree as is necessary 
‘on -a8e OWing to the intimate observya- 
.- Comment possible in the film. 
especial secation is normally essential, 
tithes y When adapting the work of 
rs like Dickens or Dostoyevsky who 

© Prone to Introduce a great deal of 


sonal Comment into their stories. (See 
O DRamatization,) 


Wher i, 2ooe: OL adaptation from drama, 
€ action is artificially confined to a 
limited Number of Scenes, the 
: tes normally in breaking the 
“ton up to add a Greater variety of back- 
d MCcreased visual interest. Itis 
the ae to increase whenever Possible 
Phases ae t of places in which the various 
iNterchan the story take Place. Long 
Whic} “ee of dialogue without action, 
Very te a ute proper on the Stage, are 
e Ous on the Screen. It is for this 
to Wits a Bernard Shaw was prepared 
Screen a tonal short scenes for the 
‘ Atanas, of Caesar and Cleopatra. 
Screen be 4Ptation of Shakespeare to the 
Sarah an at least as early as 1900 when 
Fam) Bernhardt Mimed a scene from 
et bef : 
“rore the camera 
fempt th 
e fil 
t re they seem 
elodya Constant 


Shakespeare’s 
M-makers because in 
very like film scenarios 
change of place, their 
In the case of the 
42nd their highly-charged atmos- 
tually “sPeare intended his actors 
8 e bes the audience in = 
S; and the Soliloquies spoken 

ee c a : Tepart of si6S.coeon stage with 
. Nearest Hoounded by spectators were 
dinemnatic ‘ ¢ theatre has ever come to the 
bedcult ‘<7 Se-up. Yet Shakespeare is 
Use hig ue Satisfactorily to the screen 
Poetic Values lie in the com- 
“hasis o Slory of his words and 
b] ¥Sicg) 7 the screen ig always on the 
: © and facial reaction of the 
€f than on the rich implications 
: a aay: nly in very still close- 
rds take on a strong dramatic 
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significance if spoken slowly and here the 
Shakespearean soliloquy comes into its 
own; the actor’s thoughts are heard spoken 
aloud while the reactions on his musings 
can be watched Closely by the audience, 
This device is used by Olivier in Henry V 
and Hamlet and by Orson Welles in 
Macbeth. 

Very soon after the film achieved sound, 
a new medium, television, came into? 
regular service in the London area of 
England in November 1936. Television 
is only superficially similar to the film. 
Films can, of course, be televised to the 
audience sitting in their homes, but its 
legitimate function is to use its cameras to 
reflect like a mirrored image direct to the 
viewer actual events as they are happening 
either inside or outside the studio. This 
ives television a quality of immediacy to 
Which the film cannot pretend, with its 
highly polished Preparations before it 
reaches the audience. Television, with 
its continuous performance before the 
cameras, tends to rely on dramas which 
are little altered in either text or structure 
from the Stage form of Presentation, but 
Which are observed at close range from a 
planned series of television camera Set-ups, 

Television must increasingly rely on 
new plays as it develops: in England alone 
it requires over a hundred different plays, 
old and new, each year. In this way 
television’s contribution to dramatic litera- 
ture may become considerable in the future, 
Its reliance on dialogue is far greater than 
is the case with the film, for its present 
concentration on the actor as distinct from 
the milieu of the action is little different 
from that of the theatre, though as the 
screen grows in size and Production 
technique becomes more subtle this 
emphasis on verbal dramatic structure may 
be modified. 

One of the effects of the cinema (and 
we should compare the similar effects of 
the radio and to a minor extent of tele- 
vision) which must not be overlooked is 
the demand it creates In its audience to 
read ‘the book of the film’, Librarians 
and booksellers alike are aware of this and 
welcome it. For it cannot be said that the 
cinema has destroyed reading >; It has 
rather tended to stimulate it in the same 
directions to which it has looked for its 
subjects: to popular drama and fiction on 
the one hand, the magazine Story and the 
novel, and on the other hand the Classics, 
Shakespeare, Pushkin, Hugo, ickens, 
Flaubert, the Brontés, Dostoyevsky. Tol 
stoy, ' Stevenson, Thac eray, 


Conrad, 
Galsworthy, Wells, 


others. 











CLASSICISM 


However well or badly the classics have 
been served on the screen, if large numbers 
in the world audience for films are tempted 


to read the originals some good to literature 
has been done. 


Best Film Plays, ed. D. Nichols (3 vols, N.Y... 
1942-45); British Film Scripts, ed. R. Manvell 
(1950); see also W. S. Maugham, Quartet 
(1948), Trio (1950), Encore (1952). R.M. 


Classicism, This term was first applied 
to literature by Aulus Gellius who distin- 
guished between scriptor classicus and 
scriptor proletarius, indicating the difference 
between literature written for educated 
society and that written for the masses; 
but the social implications of the term, 
although never quite losing their signifi- 
cance, changed to meaning simply a work 
of ‘first class’ literary quality. During the 
renaissance, only the great works of Greek 
and Roman literature were considered of 
first-class importance and worthy of 
emulation and since then the view has 
persisted that ‘classicism’ implies the 
revival of the forms and traditions of the 
ancient world. 

T’o some extent Greek literature can be 
considered to be the only ‘classical’ 
literature because of its formal perfection, 
its humanitarian spirit and its super- 
national appeal. Seen from this angle we 
can find a return to classical forms and 
ideals—i.e.‘ classicism ’—in the works of 
the Hellenistic writers (320 B.c. to A.D. 30) 
who turned back to the works of old Greek 
literature from Homer to Plato and 
Aristotle; the Augustan age of Roman 
literature would also be a period of 
‘classicism’ as its great writers consciously 
took the great Greek writers as their 
prototypes. But the men of the renais- 
sance, the humanists, established the 
tradition of seeing literary and philo- 
sophical perfection in the whole body of 
Greek and Roman literature of the Peri- 
clean and Augustan age. 

The nature of classicism can best be 
gathered when it is challenged. This 
happened twice in modern literature: first 
during the prolonged quarrel between the 
ancients and moderns in France in the 
17th century, followed in England by 
the ‘Battle of Books’ in the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries; and secondly by the 
romantics in the late 18th and early roth 
centuries. The ‘moderns’ maintained 
that the classical ideal is unchristian, that 
the works of the ancient ‘classics’ are in 
bad taste and even vulgar, that the law of 
progress defies the contention that the 
ancients cannot be surpassed in form and 
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style; and they objected to the reverence 
for foreign civilizations in preference to 
national culture. The romantics too 
considered the classics reactionary; they 
revolted against the fetters which classicism 
imposed upon the writer (see ROMANTI- 
CISM). 

It would, however, be wrong to assume 
that all classical movements were a return 
to the ancient past at the expense of the 
national inheritance. For Italy the renais- 
sance was essentially a national movement} 
the humanists rediscovered their own, the 
Roman, past. Dante’s advocacy of the use 
of Italian was not lost on the humanists 
such as Petrarch and Boccaccio who supe!- 
imposed the classical style on the vernac- 
ular. French classicism of the 17th 
century was never conscious of being 4 
classical revival; it intended to produce 4 
literature, French to the core, which was 
worthy of Greece and the classical ideal. 
As to the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture the writers of the early 18th century 
wanted ‘by observing the harmonious s€t 
of rules which seem to preside over beauty, 
as realized by the noblest civilizations ° 
the past, and as imitated with brilliant 
success by French culture, to endo¥ 
England . . . with a literature which w4§ 
polished, rational, and perfect, and whic 
could be created only in a century ° 
refined and supreme elegance’ (Cazam™- 
ian). Equally, the re-creator of Germ) 
literature in the 18th century, Gottsche?: 
wanted to give Germany a_nation4 
literature by bridging the cleavage betwe* 
the pompous literature of the courts a 
the coarse literary food given to the peoP?”’ 
To achieve this he looked to France 
guidance in the belief that the French hat 
created a truly national literature and t he 
they had achieved this by imitating t 
Greeks. n 

The chief classical movements m 
modern literature seem to wander 1°? s 
country to country in successive centure 
The ‘renaissance’ of classical values 
literature and philosophy began “rhe 
Greek scholars emigrated to Italy. eat 
Renaissance did not produce such Bie 
works in literature as in art; but it lat hic 
foundation for a classical attitude w rsa 
found a European leader of univet, 
visions in Erasmus; and further sé 
standards of classical literary criticisn” S- 
the interpretation and constant redt eck 
sion of Aristotle’s Poetics (the Crrhe 
Manuscript was found in 1508). 
commentaries by Scaliger (1561) dvo" 
Castelvetro (1571) and Trissino’s # ed Y 
cacy of the regular style in epic and trag 
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established the notions of fidelity to truth 
and the unity of a work of art. 
_ Classicism reached Its climax in France 
In the 17th century, preceded by the efforts 
of the Pléiade (9.07). Malherbe, who 
was an opponent of the ‘artificial’ clas- 
Sicism of the Pléiade, concentrated on 
ormal refinement of the French language, 
and became the law-maker of the classical 
movement before jt got into its stride. 
ty codified the forms of classicism in 
ue Art poctique ( 1674). And between 
Malherbe and Boileau lies the rich harvest 
self, the tragedies of Corneille and Racine, 
Toliére’s comedies, Pasca]’s Pensées, La 
Ochefoucauld’s Maximes, La Fontaine’s 
Onles and Fables. French classicism is 


this fact gives it an 
Style, the rule of raison, clarté and ordre as 


enotes an attitude rather than a reality, a 
‘ i But it 

ey that restraining force 

aaa had Its effect not only on ole but 

a ~ mind, as an antidote to unrestrained 
ion, 

Whils qrench, Classicism was the re- 
eae % an aristocratic society and, in 
ate act, an art for the few, English 
wed sm in the age of Pope was an ex- 

SS10n of nuddle-class mentality, 


Orrectness and of an active 
ronalism Which is reflected in the 
bro.» cxercised by Addison and Steele to 
Activirie a Public mind and jin the 
at S of Swift. Classicism is to some 
Son we ttified in the figure of Dr John- 
oPe, the translator of Homer, 
S theory of art (in the splendid 
t of 1711) Strictly upon 
© study, so he claims, 
Most effectively against 
was convinced of the 
aoa he writer to pies 
to : €ts, to teach discipline an 
OF quae moral] and aesthetic fandaie 
haftesh nglish classicists only the earl of 
though: ie ac intluence upon continental 
Moral ¢ } e felt the unity of aesthetic and 
ANd restemses And demanded that the poise 
be ap poe Which balance the two should 
Conte a £0 the daily life of the individual. 
Wing ating Works of Greek sculpture 
“Mann perceived in them the perfect 


Tealj-. : 
tion of these ideas ; he believed that 


> 
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he had found not only the secret of all art, 
but also that there had been a people who 
actually lived these ideas, and thus the 
peculiar form of German classicism was 
ushered in. In contrast to French classi- 
cism which derived from Rome, German 
classicism is neo-Hellenic, reducing the 
classical ideal to the Periclean period. It 
builds an ideal of an ‘Apolline’ character 
which is as removed from the true nature 
of the historical object under review as it 
is from the political and social conditions 
of the period during which it flourished (c. 
1755-1805). This contrast between ideal 
and reality has led some critics to view 
German classicism as a romantic rather 
than a classical attitude. However, Ger- 
man classicism was conscious of the con- 
trast between its ideals and the realities of 
its time and sought to influence its time by 
laying down tables of values of a permanent 
character. In the works of Lessing and of 
Herder, of Voss, the popular translator of 
Homer, and of F, A. Wolf, the founder 
of classical Philology, of the mature Goethe 
and the late Schiller, of Kant and the 
philosopher-statesman Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, classicism became a permanent 
influence in German education, an in- 
fluence which was frequently challenged 
but reacted and rebounded as a kind of 
national conscience, In Hélderlin Ger- 
man neo-Hellenism reached its peak and 
produced a poet who confronted the 
‘Apolline’ element of Greek culture With 
the ‘Dionysian’ and wrestled With the 
problem of Christianity as the third force 
in modern civilization. German classicism 
engendered the ideal of organic unity and 
the universal nature of culture (Goethe’s 
idea of World Literature; see Wett- 
LITERATUR). 

Classical movements are fond of using 
classical themes, but this is not their 
essential element; on the contrary, an over- 
dose of classical allusions has often led to 
mannerism, unreality and Staleness, or, as 
in the case of the modern existentialist 
writers, to a debasement of classical 
values. The essentials of a genuine 
classicism in contrast to pseudo-classicigsm 
lie in the adaptation of classical principles 
and of a classical mode of life to a different 
age. 


J. E. Barton, What ts the classical style? 
(1941); H. Peyre, Qu’est-ce que le classicisme? 
(1933); T. S,. Eliot: What is a classic ? (1945); 
G. Murray, The classical tradition in poetry 
(roag)s J. G. Robertson, Lhe reconcii}. 
ation of Classic and Romantic ( 1924); H. J.C. 
Grierson, Classical and Romanj;, (1923): P. 
Moreau, Le classicisme des romantiques (1932); 





CLAUSULA 
G. Highet, The classical tradition. Greek and 


Roman influences on western literature (1949); 
K. Borinski, Die Antike in Poetik und Kunst- 
theorie vom Ausgang des klassischen Altertums 
bis auf Goethe und Wilhelm von Humboldt (2 
vols, 1914-24); F. Ernst, Der Klassizismus in 
Italien, Frankreich und Deutschland (1924); 
C. H. C, Wright, French Classicism (1941); 
R. Bray, La formation de la doctrine classique 
en France (2nd ed. 1931); D. Mornet, La 
clarté frangaise (1929); H. Gillot, La querelle 
des anciens et des modernes en France (1914); 
R. F. Jones, Ancients and Moderns (1936); 
J. A. K. Thomson, The classical background of 
English literature (1948); A. F. B. Clark, 
Boileau and the French classical critics in 
England, 1660-1830 (1925); A. E. Burlingame, 
The Battle of the Books in its historical setting 
(1920); R. H. Thomas, The Classical ideal in 
German literature 1755-1805. An Introduction 
and an anthology (1939); E. M. Butler, The 
T'yranny of Greece over Germany (1935); W. 
Rehm, Griechentum und Goethezeit, Geschichte 
eines Glaubens (3rd ed. 1952); H. Trevelyan, 
Goethe and the Greeks (1941); M. Mont- 
gomery, LHélderlin and the German Neo- 
Fiellenic movement (1926). RES: 


Clausula, in Latin rhetoric and prosody, 
the final syllable or syllables of a period, 
colon, or line of verse. COTO: 


Clerihew. This word, taken from the 
second name of E. C. Bentley, denotes a 
form of verse which the author has made 
his own. It consists of a pair of rhymed 
couplets, usually short and more or less 
after the model of the epigram on two well- 
known school mistresses: 

Miss Buss and Miss Beale 

Cupid’s darts do not feel: 

Miss Beale and Miss Buss 

Are not made like us. 

But the clerihew employs a far wider 
range of metrical variation, biographical 
detail and colloquial phraseology. It also 
sheds new and astonishing illumination 
upon history and literature, politics and 
art. Clerihews were first published in 
book form with dashing illustrations by 
G. K. Chesterton and later collections 
have been well adorned by the pens of 
Victor Reinganum, Nicolas Bentley and 
the author himself. 

It is hard to say which are the most 
attractive of these brief essays, or which 
reveal the most intimate knowledge of the 
habits of famous men. 

Edward the Confessor 

Slept under the dresser. 

When that began to pall 

He slept in the hall. 
and 


Sir Christopher Wren 


aid, ‘I am going to dine with some men, 
If anybody calls 


Say I am designing St Pauls’. 
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are good examples. But the author is far 
from being content with the annals of his 
native land. 

In later life Methuselah 


Became a hopeless foozler. 
After he was 765 


He practically never hit a decent drive. 
Or 

A man in the position _ 

Of the Emperor Domitian 


Ought to have thought twice 
About being a Monster of Vice. 


or 

When they told Cimabue 

He didn’t know how to cooee 

He replied, ‘Perhaps I mayn’t 

But I do know how to paint’. 
show that little has escaped the observation 
of this historian and his ability to sum Ss 
a great epic in a few words is well illustrate 
by the lines: 

“Dear me’, exclaimed Homer, 

“What a delicious aroma. 

It smells as if a town 

Was being burnt down.’ 

This form of verse has been very widely 
imitated, but never with the SUCCESS tha 
attended the original inspirations. 

E.V.K. 


See also NoNsENSE; Limerick; HuMOUR 
AND WIT. 


Colon, a member of a sentence % 
rhythmical period; a metrical unit co?” 
sisting of fewer than three syzygies (thé 
hexameter and the pentameter consist 9 
two cola). C:T.0; 


Comedy. One of the two main categories 
of drama, comedy has been various 
defined. For Aristotle, concerned | As 
differentiate it from tragedy (q.v.)) } 
essence was that it dealt in an amusing W2" 
with plebeian characters in every a 
situations. This definition may be suPP by 
mented by the principle laid down at 
Meredith, in On the Idea of Comedy, ae 
comedy is addressed to the intellec 
tragedy to the emotions; and further, t*, 
comedy concerns the social group; is 
tragedy the fate of the individual. 1 ms 
more difficult to distinguish comedy ff? 
other and intermediate genres with wiles 
it may share certain features. If, howeY aD 
Meredith’s definition be extended to ae t 
that the emotions of the audience are are 
profoundly stirred and that they din 
nearly always lightened by a happy e? ‘C8 
comedy may be distinguished in prac il 
from social and domestic drama while yer 
being allowed sentimental and © at 
patheticelements. It is generally true 9? 
the principal aim of comedy is to 4 
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t $1 In suggesting, 
i: La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes, that 
the function of comedy is ‘to enter rightly 
Into the ridiculous aspects of mankind and 
the present People’s defects agreeably on 
Stage ', Moliére did not commit himself 
Oa definition of the ridiculous or of the 
ae in which the dramatist should 
ie *—conceptions which vary from age 
_ age. at least depends 


bet as literature, as 

A ba evs pec acles which rely largely 
mime, buffoone 

oe a ry, burlesque, dancing 


A traditional classification of comedy is 
ete to subject, j 
ere In which the stress is on in- 

oliseetc Den oacies (Jonson’s Volpone, 
Matiners 1 7229); (b) the comedy of 

8; IN which Current social habits 


are reflected (Love’s Lab 
U our Lost, Les 
maa Ridicules, The School for 
al); (c) the Comedy of intrigue, of 


, MAIN resource is an intricate 
an 
oepeenerising plot (Alarcén’s La Verdad 
Sé; ‘lle €aumarchais’s Le Barbier de 
into ce ot many comedies fall wholly 
another Shee of these Categories and 
Ment, a. Ssification 1S according to treat- 
feeet *peomantic (some Shakespeare, 
Barrie): Me f2) sentimental (Marivaux, 
ae -e ae (some Moliére, Aretino, 
trvon 99 2: pega (Giraudoux’s Amphi- 
n and La Folle de Chaillot, Bridie’s 
angel), jhe (Regnard, 
S0cia , Ogol’s nspector-General), 
Sing Sere Shaw’s EH, eartbreak House), 
elisee: ae eas (Shaw). Here again the 
ramatists ppenetrate and few great comic 
She of ieee bound themselves to any 
3 Bride Schools of comedy have been 
Which have S of certain urban civilizations 
ents of  Ptovided the essential require- 
Society = orablished theatre and of a 
enough te < talized and sophisticated 
Norms o oe a broadly uniform view of 
OMinat ed uct, but not SO small as to be 
“Onditions h Y a clique, Where such 
Th ave been absent, as in Ger- 


NY, a 
Op. 'Tue native comedy has failed to 


See he portent known comedy, which 
ai developed from crude local 
by Athens in 7 uOUur of Dionysus, appeared 
by Atisto n the sth century B.c. ‘T'ypified 
Often a Or pee the Greek Old Comedy 

’ OCcasionally burlesque and 





COMEDY 
marked by an exuberant fantasy. It 
satirized contemporary personalities, 


especially politicians, but went on to have 
broader implications. It was succeeded 
by the transitional Middle Comedy, then 
by the New Comedy of Menander and 
others, in which political satire gave place 
to the satire of contemporary manners and 
the themes were often familiar and 
domestic. This conception was taken 
over by the Romans without radical change. 
They adopted the Greek system of stock 
characters—the pedant, the boastful 
soldier, the courtesan, the comic slave— 
and the convention of acting in masks, 
Plautus and Terence in the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.c. used these conventionalized. 
types as the basis of their characterization 
and round them wove plays with serious 
literary qualities. 

When, with the renaissance, comedy 
was discovered anew, Italy was the inter- 
mediary which transmitted the Roman 
comedy to the rest of western Europe. 
She also, through the popular commedia 
dell’arte (q.v.), familiarized audiences with 
stock characters reminiscent of the Roman 
and which have had an incalculable general 
influence on the characterization of literary 
comedy. But after such isolated examples 
as Ariosto’s J Suppositi and I] Negromante, 
Machiavelli’s Mandragola and the picar- 
esque works of Aretino, all belonging to 
the first half of the 16th century, Italy 
developed no important literary comedy 
of her own. 

The three main centres of comic drama 
between 1600 and 1800 were London, 
Paris and Madrid. The most striking 
general movements in this period were the 
early brilliance of Spanish comedy followed 
by its eclipse, the European predominance 
of French comedy from Moliére onwards 
and the erratic course of English comedy 
which, after the Restoration, can be seen 
as an only partly successful attempt to 
develop native modes independent of the 
French. 

In Shakespearean comedy England 
early had a unique native kind of romantic 
comedy. So far as it is represented by 
such plays as A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and As You Like It, it eschews sharpness of 
satire, of wit and of situation to produce a 
total effect of pleasure and good humour. 
It admits of fantasy, has links with the 
pastoral play and stresses the humanity of 
the individual above the psychology of the 
group. Shakespeare’s earlier comedies, 
however, had come nearer to the Latin- 
Italian tradition; later, elements of tragedy 
and a more sombre Philosophy appear in 
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the so-called ‘dark’ comedies: All’s Well 
That Ends Well and The Winter’s Tale. 
The contemporary comedy of Jonson 
attempted to systematize the representation 
of character by connecting it with the four 
‘humours’ which, according to an earlier 
medieval theory, governed individual 
temperaments. The influence of the 
‘humours’ comedy persists in the work of 
the dramatists who wrote in the forty 
years which followed the restoration of the 
Stuarts—Etherege, Wycherley, Farquhar 
and Vanbrugh—but blends with a re- 
flection of the coarse and vigorous manners 
of the time. In the more accomplished 
Congreve, manners are more important 
than character, and his masterpiece, The 
Way of the World, adds the element of a 
complicated imbroglio. During the 18th 
century, the trend of English comedy is 
that of society—towards a greater refine- 
ment of manners and language which 
appears in Sheridan and a stronger 
indulgence in sentiment and declared 
morality which is found in Goldsmith. 
The Spanish comedy of the 17th 
century, unlike the English, was concerned 
primarily with problems of conduct. The 
product of a society growing uncertain of 
its moral values, it is but the brighter 
face of an entire drama obsessed by 
questions of conscience and ‘honour’, 
methods of courtship and sexual intrigue. 
Such questions, pursued through a laby- 
rinth of often artificial situations, are the 
material of Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, 
Alarcén, Moreto and lesser dramatists. 
‘The main marks which distinguished their 
comedies from other types of play (which 
for the Spanish were also comedias) were 
not laughter, but the happy ending, the 
absence of bloodshed, and the generally 
superficial level at which the problems 
were examined and solved. Divorced 
from their social context, these plays 
remain as supremely ingenious examples 
of the comedy of intrigue, 
In this form they passed to France, 
where comedy before Moliére is broadly 
derived from either the Spaniards or the 
Italians. With Moliére it becomes native, 
in spite of the various borrowings which 
his work contains. His work ranges from 
farce to the high comedy of LTartuffe, Le 
Misanthrope and Les Femmes Savantes, 
Highly sensitive to the social climate, 
which he treats with humour, rarely 
satirically, Moliére builds his great com- 
edies on such themes as avarice, hypocrisy, 
social and intellectual snobbery, jealousy, 
never on love per se. His plots are 
subsidiary to the building-up of the 
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characters who embody his themes and 
who are drawn with such shrewdness of 
observation that the study of individual 
idiosyncracy might seem to be his chief 
interest, as in the English Restoration 
dramatists. He has, however, a more 
general view of society and a _ wider 
philosophy which makes his comedy 
‘classic’ where theirs is local. No other 
writer using the same approach—among 
whom can be numbered Dancourt and 
Regnard in France, Goldoni in Italy and 
L. Fernandez de Moratin in Spain—has 
achieved the same universality. 

An independent tendency is seen in the 
18th-century comedies of Marivaux, who 
exploited the delicate exchange of senti- 
ment between somewhat stylized characters 
and created a successful comedy of feeling 
by sheer light-handedness. But when 
sentiment becomes sentimentality, as 1” 
the comédie larmoyante of La Chauss€é, 
comedy abdicates before an insipid variety 
of melodrama. ‘a 

The main trend of the roth and ei 
centuries has been towards realisti® 
comedy, founded on observation of On 
temporary manners. With it has BO ae 
tendency to assimilate comedy to domes 
and social drama. France set the ect é 
of a socially purposeful comedy in of 
plays of Alexandre Dumas fils _and _ 
Augier, but also of a purely amusing tye d 
of entertainment in Labiche, Meilhac “he 
Halévy and their successors in 
commercial theatres of the boulevards. on 
these, comedy often becomes farce. 49s 
while too close a regard for topicality I 
proved a further limiting factor. <> 
England, the Edwardian ‘drawing-r0° 
comedy reflected all these influences: ard 
the sharper satire of Maugham, Cow ne 
and Rattigan has not always offset der? 
handicap of the ‘dated’ theme. Mo 
American comedy, as represented by 
Behrman, George S. Kaufman an 
E, Sherwood, has been equally © 
moment and has hardly yet Evol j 
original native formula. Only Wi pot! 
England and Benavente in Spain, +38 of 
rooted in the apparently stable socie? dex? 
1890-1910, have produced lasting ™ 
comedies of manners. rary} 

Wilde’s far more original contemp? old 
Chekhov, treated the theme of i 10 
Russian society in decay with quie ' of 
rather than with satire. The sub ’, £08 
exempt from nostalgia, may seem ah oF 
comedy, but Chekhov’s profoundly 4 50088 
ous rendering of character reconcile E 
drama with the comic spirit in 4 W 
has not been successfully imitated. 


ober! 


hat 
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Reaction against topical realism has 


ce “1 two main forms. One is the comedy 
is rae developed by Bernard Shaw, whose 
: TX was the first notable attempt in the 
nodern theatre to rid comedy of its 


Sentimental elements while still obeying a 


In the Service of logic, 


© second form js fantasy as conceived 
© romantic temperament and _ this 
4 small number of otherwise 
one in th Tamatists. Musset almost 
th € 19th century had something of 
atrie It is found again in 

.Vveighted with a heavier senti- 


Ses pa @ narrower psychological 
siden a: € influence of Pirandello, con- 
combe a the 1920s, has done much to 
theatre [u° Tealistic conception of the 
his oe . a €xcept for Cos} é, Sé ut pare, 
Derk YS hardly rate as comedies: nor, 


the slip hee ould those of Giraudoux, nor 
Bone: of Pieces roses of Anouilh, until it 
Of ame a that the Philosophical content 
a8 it was cena may be as considerable 
Psycho, ae akespeare and that a common 
Counter Sica] background ig the modern 
to the precisely-drawn social 

Und of the 19th century. Non- 
and Bren Teer calls for greater freedom, 
feature b ‘YTICIsm, in the dialogue. This 
dra ay meing comedy closer to poetic 
douy % 48 characterized not only Girau- 
Be’s py ouilh, but such plays as 
Or Pry’, poe of the Western World, 
; he Lady's Not for Burning. 
Clusiy, Ze dications, at present incon- 
1 *Ploring. 4 desire to Tenew comedy by 
NBUape ew techniques of treatment and 


ALN; 
{g29) 260 The Development of the Theatre 
qt tts 7 Ckinger, The Greek Theatre 


ky “eh wa (2, (1926); E. Hamilton, The 
Ar Lonner (1930), Lhe Roman Way 41932); 
WP Uonig C Le Thédtre en Italie (1900); M. 
ca Smith fas 1a del teatro ttaliano (1938); 
(x, : Ch he ommedia dell’ Arte (1912); 
A238); Bp atiton, hakespearean Comedy 
266 Nicol} oDrée, Restoration Comedy (1924); 
922700 ( ‘story of Restoration Drama, 
Ly 9); le 940), Early ISth-century Drama 
anenst Le Gytivcentury Drama (1937); H. 
Lite, ter y 'Catre en Espagne (1897); H. C. 
“re in yp. Story of French Dramatic 
toq of Ny Gs I7th Century, Part IIT: The 
oF (1936); HA. Smith, Mazin 
Imes, Lodern French Drama (1925); 
ran? B, ‘Modern Drama in Europe 
Ma (1938), Clark, 4 Study of the qecueet 





COMMEDIA DELL’ARTE 


Commedia dell’arte, a dramatic genre, 
Originating in 16th-century Italy, of no 
intrinsic literary merit because based upon 
improvisation; but, because of its popu- 
larity with European audiences, an im- 
portant influence upon the literary drama 
of subsequent centuries. Attempts to 
attribute an exact origin to the genre have 
failed. Some scholars claim a direct 
ancestry from the Roman mimes via 
medieval minstrelsy. Others claim rsth- 
century farce for its parent. The most 
accurate supposition would seem to be that 
the genre is an amalgam of mime and 
minstrelsy tempered by renaissance notions 
of classical comedy (see Farce). If the 
former accounts for the reliance placed on 
improvised dialogue and buffoonery, the 
latter would account for the limited stock 
of type-characters and scenarii; while both 
offer authority for the Wearing of masks 
(see Drama: Development), 

The plots of commedia dell arte are little 
more than love affairs, engaged in by 
young and old, masters and servants alike, 
under perennially difficult circumstances, 
Action is provoked by constant intrigues 
which transform one comic Situation into 
another yet more ludicrous for Just so long 
as the audience can be kept amused. The 
principal male characters are Pantaloon 
(usually a retired business man), the 
Captain (a fierce braggart), the Doctor 
(a pedant), the Inamorato, and the servants 
Harlequin (foolish, but agile), Brighella 
(cunning, but agile) and Scapino (cunning, 
but a coward). Others include Scara- 
mouche, Pulcinella, Mezzetino and Pedro- 
lino. The female characters, played by 
women, were known by various names (as 
was the Inamorato); but all corresponded 
to one of a few stock types—the Inamorata, 
her confidante the Soubrette (usually 
herself in love with one of the servants), 
and the Canterina and Ballerina, whose 
principal function was to perform during 
intervals in the main action. 

The popular success of commedia 
dell’arte may well have been due to the 
strict observation of local and contemporary 
speech and manners which improvisa- 
tion obliged. This lively realism con- 
trasted sharply with the artificial and often 
stuffy commedia erudita (neo-classic, aca~ 
demic comedy). Actors tended to speci- 
alize in a single part which they would 
play in every scenario performed by the 
company to which they belonged. These 
companies, each having its own stock set of 
scenarli, are known to have travelled as far 
afield as Bavaria, England and Spain: 
but it was in France that they met their 
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warmest reception and it is there that in the 
mid-17th century their influence upon 
literary comedy was most pronounced. 
M. Apollonio, Storia della Commedia dell’ 
arte (1930); K. M. Lea, Jtalian Popular 
Comedy (1934); A. Nicoll, Mimes, Masks and 
Miracles (1931); L. Moland, Moliére et la 
comédie ttalienne (1867). G.W. 


Common Metre (C.M.), 4-line verse in 
which lines of four stresses and three 
stresses occur, alternately rhyming abab 
or axay, much used in church hymns 
and in ballads. Double common metre 
(D.C.M.) rhymes abxbyczc. CTO: 


Conceit. ‘ihe basic meaning of conceit 
is the faculty of imagination or fancy. 
During the 16th century and under the 
influence of the Italian concetto it became 
much used in the sense of a witty or 
fanciful notion or expression. As a 
literary device its essence lies in a play 
between the literal and figurative meanings 
of a word. It contains unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for bathos and easily collapses 
unintentionally, with a ridiculous effect, 
e.g. Racine’s 
*Brile de plus de feux que je n’en allumai.’ 


‘ Some of the most ingenious examples 
are to be found in Italian literature, more 
particularly among the minor writers. 
Elaborate conceits are frequently used by 
the Elizabethan poets, especially in the 
sonnets and by the writers of the early 
17th century. They were also popular 
with Corneille, Moliére, Racine and other 
French poets of the classical period. See 
GONGORISM; EUPHUISM. 


K. M. Lea, *Conceits’, Mod. Lang. Rev., 20 
(1925; best short discussion); L. C. John, 
The Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences: Studies in 
Conventional Conceits (1938); M.  Praz, 
Studies in r7th-Century Imagery (1939); E. 
Holmes, Aspects of Elizabethan Imagery (1 929); 
R. Tuve, hizabethan and Metaphysical 
Imagery (1948); E. Faguet, Histoire de la 
poésie frangaise (1923-26); F. de Sanctis, 
Storia della letteratura italiana, ed. G. 
Lazzeri (1939 ff; Eng. tr. of prev. ed., 1931). 

A.K.H. 


Conceptismo (from Spanish concepto, ‘a 
conceit’), The word is modern, but 
Spaniards often talked of conceptos during 
the 17th century: Ledesma published his 
Conceptos espirituales in 1600. Conceptismo 
is a term used by critics to describe certain 
stylistic forms used by Quevedo, Gracian, 
Vélez and others. The common feature 
is the elaboration of a continued metaphor 
or pun into a paradox. Jt occurs in both 
serious and burlesque works in prose and 
verse. Sometimes the word is used as a 


direct contrast to gongorism (q.v.), but 
this is not accurate, because conceptismo 
can often be found in gongorist writing. 
Gongorism and conceptismo are different 
aspects of Spanish baroque style, but they 
may occur together. ‘The different classes 
of conceits were exhaustively and in- 
geniously catalogued by Gracian in his 
Agudeza y arte de ingenio. The word 1s 
sometimes applied to more recent writers. 
T. E. May, ‘An introduction to Gracian’s 
Agudeza’, in Hispanic Rev., 16 (1948), 15 
(1950). E.M.W. 


Condenado por Desconfiado, EI (pub. 
1635), Spanish tragedy. This powerful 
work, which relates how a holy man was 
damned by presumption and an abandoned 
criminal saved by filial devotion, ¥ 
probably, but not certainly, by Tirso dé 
Molina. The attribution depends on the 
interpretation of the words of the 17th- 
century prologuist. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., 37; El condenado po 
desconfiado, ed. A. Gonzalez Palencia (1939) 

R. Menéndez Pidal, ‘El condenado por des 
confiado’, in Estudios literarios (Buenos Ate» 
1938), in Revista Estudios, Tirso tercenten@ ‘ 
no. (1948); A. A. Parker, ‘Santos y bandoler°o 


~ 7 3 I Q)- 
en el teatro espafiol’, in Arbor, 43, 44 MLW. 


Confucian Classics. The establishe? 


; an 
use of the word ‘classics’ for the Confuc! ae 


canonical books (ching) is perhaps rly 
fortunate in that it does not prop e 
express their scriptural significance. ave 
most important, earliest canon 0 Kitt)» 
books (J, Shu, Shih, Li, Ch un-Cr e 
consisting of works supposed to havé ©" 7, 
written or edited by Confucius, had 
formed when Confucianism, which gals 
been only one of many competing S¢ tate 
of philosophy, became the official ere 
doctrine in the 2nd century B.C. nC 
were during the Han period (206 ig of 
A.D. 220) differing texts and schoo "ive 
interpretation. Two attempts to ‘che 
the differences were made at the Sh! 79) 
(51 B.c.) and the Po-hu kuan Gove ict§ 
councils. The most important © ipe 
were between rival commentaries ~ ky- 
Ch'un-chtu, Kung-yang chuan a? nts of 
liang chuan and between the adher® A, ee 
the “New Text’ (chin-wén in moder Rit’ 
Han characters) and the ‘Old Le Te 
wén in old pre-Han script) schoo’s: abov 
last was as much a conflict of belser © be! 
the personality of Confucius a Te, 
matters as of text. The ‘Ol ph 


. us 
school was finally victorious, althe ay fort 
controversy was reopened 1n ee niu 
by K‘ang Yu-wei in the 19t 
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Increased to 6, to 12 and finally in the Sung 
Period’ (960-1279) to 13. These were :— 
(i) Chou-i or I-ching, in Origin a manual of 
nation and fortune-telling to which an 
€ ical and cosmological commentary was 
re Fe added ; (ii) Shang-shu or Shu-ching, a 
; icy vatly documents; the extant 
Chapters are a forgery of the 

“oie eet bee 3 (ili) Shih-ching, a collec- 
the can Y religious and social songs, in 
= ee ‘2 the Mao school] (Mao Héng 
collectione anes 2nd century B.C.); three 
vi) Lin OF ritual; (iv) Chou-li; (v) I-lt; 
cht; the Ch'un-ch'iu, the ‘Spring 
Utumn’ Annals of Confucius’ native 
U for the Period 722-481 B.c. with 
. Original nt aties 5 (vil) Tsochuan, 
to the Ch y written as a commentary 
(ix) un-ch'ix ; (Vili) Kungyang chuan; 
chuan; (x) Hstaoching, 
‘lipture’, supposed to 
given to his 
“eos 4 Ts‘an > (xi) Lun-yit, 
the entucius’; (xii) Méng-tzii, 
early gine of Mencius 3 (xiii) Brh-ya, an 
Of Cha Wary, attributed to the duke 
Han : U (toth century B.c.) but probably 
IN date, ’ 


tape 

€ 

importa ane neo-Confucians gave special 
Fou, B © to 4 works (Ssti-shu, “The 


(iii) Ge ) (i) Lun-yii: (1i) La-hsiieh ; 
(iii) being se: Gy) Méng-tzii; (ii) and 
& €xtracted from Li-cht. 


“chy. , 

¥. wire rhe Fs Ching or Book of Changes, tr. 
B88, The rare Vols, 1951); Shu-ching (tr. J. 
B i arlgren unese C assics, III, 1865: see also 
; ull, isan The Book of Documents’, in 
Wee . th-chs Far Eastern Antiquities, 22, 
: 193%)« eye ( The Book of Songs, tr. A. 

Vols, 1Bery- Chou-}; (Le Tcheou-li, tr, E. Biot, 


I . 

rAd 3 See also ake (The I “li, tr. J. Steele, 2 vols, 

Se chy (The Le pov ouvreur, Cérémonial, 1g16); 

Ch also S A 6 tr J, Legge, 2 vols, 1885; 

Ching Chin ‘Ty teur, Li Ki, 2 vols, 1899). 

Rese Class;  euan (tr. Legge, The 
CO Ki me Ns 1872); Hsiao-ching (The 


4 an 
Myglects bo a J. Legge, 1879); Lun-yii (The 
UT once (tr, pects, tr. A. Waley, 1938); 


ra ed, 1895) 886 Lhe Chinese Classics, 
Noj,. Clliot Be 


“Ono. > tle ¢ Chou kin en caractéres 
rage™ant phang Chou che wee ’,in Mémoires 
2esop, g, Stud; Sie rientale, I] (1916); O. 
Aut Dog», en zur Geschichte des konfuzia- 
th saticity @ (1920 > B. Karlgren, ‘On the 
{ng en teboy oat. Nature of the Tso chuan’, 
“hua The Barly pees kolas Arsskrift, 32 (1926) 
Ang Texts ; ¥ History of the Chou li and Tso 
ny luities. II im Bull. Museum Far Eastern 
date ac (192) +93%)5 A. Maspero, La Chine 
Sudar. SO teh noe 8 composition et la 
bi Puan’, in Meélanges Chinois et 
Ories Pp731932); Kang Woo, Les 
Olttiques du Tech‘ouen Ts‘ieou 
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(1932); A. Waley, ‘The Book of Changes’, in 
Bull. Museum Far Fastern Antiquities, V 
(1933); H. H. Dubs, The fTistory of the Former 
Han Dynasty (2 vols, 1938-44: in particular IJ, 
P. 341-53); Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu Tung: 
Lhe Comprehensive Discussions in the White 
Tiger Hail, I (1949). 


Consolaziun dell’olma Devoziusa, a 
collection of deeply moving religious songs 
in Romansch compiled by the Benedictines 
of Mustér (Disentis), first published 
1690. The style is often an even more 
fully developed baroque than in the 
German models. 

G. Gadola, ‘Las fontaunas della C. dell’o. 
D.’, in Ig] Ischi, 29 (1942). R.R.B. 


Controversies. At the root of all literary 
controversy there is necessarily the 
question of the purpose and function of 
literature. Each writer and each society 
has to consider whether literature is its own 
justification or whether it should be pro- 
duced and discussed in the service of some 
cause greater than itself. Concerning this, 
there is likely to be a constant difference 
between popular and official Opinion. No 
ruling group can afford to ignore the power 
of literature to influence the public mind; 
while the ordinary citizen has always tended 
to value literature chiefly for its entertain- 
ment possibilities. In general, however, 
the Protestant countries appear to have 
been more inclined than the Roman 
Catholic to demand that literature should 
serve some moral end. The Russian 
tradition too, both before and after IQI7, 
has been strongly on the side of those who 
insist that literature, like al] art, exists 
primarily to cultivate moral standards. 
Arising from this fundamental principle 
there are minor, occasionally more spec- 
tacular, controversies which have recurred 
for several centuries. There has been 
much discussion as to the social group or 
groups which the writer should have in 
mind as a public for his work. The 
theory that literature should be produced 
for an élite has often, as in the early 
medieval period, proved attractive and 
convincing. From the 17th to the 20th 
centuries the ‘people’ have been re- 
peatedly described as both the saviour and 
the mortal enemy of literature and since 
the middle of the roth century a wide- 
spread demand for ‘proletarian’ literature 
has coincided with the appearance of Some - 
of the most exclusive and difficult literature 
which has been written for centuries. 
Closely linked with this has been a 
debate on the use of the vernacular for 
literary purposes. It was opened jn 
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medieval Italy, where already by the 13th 
century literature was appearing in most 
of the vernacular dialects. In the 16th 
century the victory of the Bembo faction, 
which advocated as models the classical 
writers, Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
produced an exaggerated respect for the 
past and an unfortunate division between 
the written and the spoken language. 
Other European countries, and notably 
England and France, were encouraged by 
the Italian example and. by a strong 
patriotic feeling to develop their own 
vernaculars for literary purposes, and 
progressively during the 16th and 17th 
centuries to express their serious thoughts 
in English or French rather than in Latin. 
In abandoning Latin in the face of much 
opposition the practical advantage was 
increasingly stressed ; the work was thereby 
made accessible to the common reader. 
Associated with the search for an 
adequate and generally accepted literary 
language, and a natural consequence of it; 
was the urge to set up academies. This 
was a strongly marked feature of the 17th 
and 38th centuries throughout Europe. 
The academy spirit, inside and outside 
academies, was often resented by those who 
felt that the imagination should not be 
dominated by the reason or the pseudo- 
reason. ‘This aspect of romanticism was 
seen perhaps at its most dramatic in 
Germany, but there is plenty of evidence 
for it in 18th-century England and France, 
in 19th-century Russia and in America at 
the present time. It has been a potent 
cause of literary rebellion and especially of 
antagonism between one generation and 
another, since literary critics have a habit 
of being rather older than literary creators. 
The usefulness of literary criticism and 
even its right to existence has been a 
frequent subject of controversy. It may 
be accepted that some criticism, for 
example that of Dryden, Johnson and 
George Orwell, has come from men of 
intelligence and broad sympathies, who 
have exercised their proper function of 
assisting author and reader to understand 
one another. It is equally true that much 
literary criticism during the past century 
and a half has been irrelevant and mis- 
leading and that occasionally it has been 
arrogant into the bargain, resulting in a 
situation where the critic has been granted 
ridiculously high prestige. 
ese main types of literary controversy 
may be illustrated by particular incidents 
within the more modern period. The 
scandals and legal actions surrounding the 
publication of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary 


in 1857 and Joyce’s Ulysses in 1922 are 
examples of the demand that literature 
should support, or at least not threaten, 
existing moral standards. ‘Tolstoy’s War 
and Peace was violently attacked on both 
patriotic and political grounds. The 
erudition of much of Eliot’s The Waste 
Land revived the argument about writing 
for an élite. Wordsworth, in publishing 
his Lyrical Ballads, especially in the 
edition of 1802, with its famous appendix 
on poetic diction, began a new debate 
concerning the use of simple and collo- 
quial language for poetry. The produc- 
tion of Hugo’s Hernani in 1830 introduce 
a fierce campaign against classicism. R 
battles which have raged around BP. a 
Leavis and his magazine Scrutiny for a 
years are an outstanding, if sometimes ae 
guided, British attack on the academy sP!"!"° 
THE ‘Purpose’ oF LivTeraTuRE: A- ye: 
Gilbert, Literary Criticism: Plato to Dry a) 
(1940); J. E. Spingarn, A History of Litera’? 
Criticism in the Renaissance (and ed. Oe aul 
R. Dumesnil, Gustave Flaubert (1935); toy 
Seiffel, Romain Rolland (1913); L. Tols 7 
Shakespeare and the Drama (1907); ae) 
Simmons, Leo Tolstoy (1949); R. Duma 
Le Réalisme (1936); A. Gide, Fournals, tt. 9" 
ed. J. O’Brien (4 vols, 1947-51); rains 
Wilson, The Triple Thinkers (1938) Cone the 
an essay, ‘Marxism and Literature .< B- 
best short discussion of the subject; Ler na 
Wright, Middle Class Culture in Eliza aie 
England (1935).—UsE OF THE VERNACY ® (2 
G. G. Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essay. of 
vols, 1904); J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essor 
the r7th Century (3 vols, 1908-09): SON: 
ACADEMY MIND AND THE RULE OF BE 26); 
Herbert Read, Reason and Romanticism (19 it) 
Alex Comfort, Art and Social Respoms” G, 
(1946).—TE Function or CRITICISN | ory 
Saintsbury, A History of Criticism and L4 thew 
Taste in Europe (3 vols, 1900-04); Boske! 
Arnold, Essays in Criticism (1865); A. 1930)? 
Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson Cr oarel 
G. Tillotson, Essays in Criticism an g); Be 
(1949); G. Orwell, Critical Essays ees price 
Mumford Jones, The Theory of Tr abe al 
Literature (1950); L. Trilling, The rae 
Imagination (1951). A. 


° usé 
Copla, Spanish stanza form. It - P 8° 
loosely to describe any short sta2 ied 0 
syllable lines, but is generally aPP fol 
the 4-line stanzas of modern Span. W: 
poetry. E. tha! 


Copyright. It has often been an a 
there is nothing more individual 9 4 b 
nothing which can more proper ert)! 
regarded as peculiarly his own P*"; ai? 6 
than the creations of his ow? dese 
but this conception which now ei 5 is ° 
the copyright law of most countt 
relatively modern growth. 
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eng STORY. —We Shall seek in vain for the 
: lation of any such principle in the 
erature of classical Greece and Rome. 
na those times (and in very much later 
*S In Europe) the Teward of the author 


S Career of authorship, not from any 
Or other direct gains from his 
Wealth obs the Patronage of the more 
on ° Were interested in the arts. 
literary i ig course, some market for 
slaves Ork; Poetry was copied out by 
» €mployed by the publishers, but the 

Pt was sold outright by the author 
4ined no profits or royalties from 
Here ne - ns copies made and sold. 
Gaius eterences in the Institutes of 
aPpear to Justinian Which at first sight 
copin Pe ee the beginning of a law 
found ig ene On examination they are 
Ownership e ; Only with problems of the 
Painting © Of the canvas on which a 
Dic j > Made, ora tablet upon which an 
on en. ley are concerned with 

Tship of tangible pieces of 
Tights Bs 4nd do not deal in any way with 


of ieg Production and the distribution 
2Uthorize 4d € seems probable that un- 
this Copying was frowned upon, but 


Custom wis Only to have been a trade 
the odiy creby a Publisher would not risk 
Making sea OE his fellow tradesmen by 
In the °Ples of their works. 
Ture esa Christian eras most litera- 
Cg ties its way to the only learned 
fame “Nites, the monasteries; and as the 
“Preag. Particular monastic libraries 
for @8terieg jou from less fortunate 
Brea. fon x Ought out their treasures and, 
“Cllitigg 3 rt by the exchange of similar 
of ae tained Permission to make a 
thomnn treatises, Here again it is 
DrowScripe cP. but Ownership of the 
eat go Which creates the right to 
pies. During this epoch, 
the 24 trace some slight exten- 
Q Orig; rinciple, based not primarily 
tige Ship o, authorship but rather upon 
lina] = urther work done upon an 


8ble 
Cgne to Je 4ethods of copying were 
larg ®S Were ° Mistakes; and so, imperfect 
‘eqn With dite » COrrected and inter- 
In ons? ak; tations: and in these 
8vo).° lim; of copyright, very vague 
the ved, patio S, came gradually to be 
Ww 20st 5, © texts: 96 edited were, for 


a : 
Sige Ong wi Classical texts whose authors 


ethos dead; and such rights as 
the Peed {ese editions were rights which 
Nal *Okgey] he Pu lishers, who were also 
” to Te ie €se rights came grad- 
oe T€cognition; e.g., in the 


> 
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early 13th century certain booksellers of 
the university of Paris were authorized to 
Produce copies of the texts used in the 
university. 

Even now, however, there Was no 
recognition of the author’s rights and, 
indeed, that was not surprising, for the 
labour of making copies by hand was so 
heavy and so expensive and so relatively 
few copies could be produced that books 
could not really form part of ordinary 
commerce. 

With the development of printing all this 
changed. It was now possible to multiply 
copies quickly and cheaply, and for the 
first time in history books were capable of 
transportation and distribution by ordinary 
commercial channels. Now there was real 
profit on the sale of books and authors 
began to feel that they should get more out 
of their work; but the publishers and book- 
sellers were ahead of them. They had 
already formed themselves into guilds, 
capable of looking after their own interests. 
The earlier history of the trade continued 
to favour them: they stil] Published far 
more classical texts than new and original 
works. They had, as it were, a vested 
interest in these old texts, an interest which 
had already been recognized by the grant 
of privileges, or monopolies, of printing 
them. These guilds, many of whose 
members had acquired such privileges, and 
who, by their regulations, protected the 
mutual interests of their members, were 
capable of collective action—and took it, 
Moreover, yet another factor protected 
them : the development of Printing occurred 
in the Reformation, a time of immense 
intellectual and, in some respects, almost 
revolutionary expansion—a time when 
governments found it necessary and desir- 
able to control the press, 

This control was exercised by the grant 
of privileges or monopolies in certain books 
to publishers and booksellers (the terms 
were, at that time, synonymous). ‘These 
grants were completely divorced from the 
modern conception of copyright: they 
were trade licenses, and no more. 

In England the great guild was the 
Stationers’ Company, which was first 
chartered in 1556. It was used by the 
monarchy here on the lines just described - 
viz. to prevent seditious or otherwise 
objectionable printing: and, Indeed, no 
printing was allowed except by those who 
Were members, Every member who 
printed a book had to Tegister it and pay a 
fee: and any member who Printed any book 
registered in the name of another was 
heavily fined. ‘The very rigid contro] of 
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the press, which had for so long a period 
actively benefited publishers, ultimately 
led to a growing demand for freedom of 
the press and for the abolition of privileges 
and to the growth of a public feeling that 
the rights of authors should receive proper 
protection. Finally in England was passed 
the first copyright act which gave recogni- 
tion to the rights of authors, and treated 
original literary work as something other 
than a commercial privilege for publishers. 
This was the Statute 8 Anne, c. 19,, 
described in its preamble as ‘An Act for 
the encouragement of learning by vesting 
of the copies’ (by which is meant, the right 
of copying) ‘of printed books in the 
authors or purchasers of such copies during 
the times therein mentioned’. 

Other countries gradually followed suit 
and developed laws of copyright which, 
however much they might differ in details, 
all based themselves upon the principle 
that the right of copying or of authorizing 
copying belonged initially to the author 
who created the work. In almost every 
instance, however, these laws departed 
from the original conception of the right, 
which was that it was a species of property 
and so enjoyed perpetual duration, by 
limiting the period during which it was to 
be enjoyed. This unfortunately arose 
out of the very circumstances which created 
statutory recognition of the right; viz. the 
growing distaste for, and demand for the 
abolition of, monopolies. 

INTERNATIONAL CoPpyRIGHT.—Works of 
literature and drama necessarily have a 
great international appeal, but the laws of 
individual countries are inevitably con- 
cerned primarily with the rights of their 
own subjects. Accordingly piracy 
between countries became rife, and par- 
ticularly between such countries as had a 
common language, such as Belgium and 
France. Equally naturally, enlightened 
governments saw the necessity for regu- 
lating this position, and this was done by 
treaties between particular countries. It 
was not until 1885 that the first big inter- 
national meeting was called between the 
countries of Europe which led to the 
creation of the International Copyright 
Union, to which nearly all the states of 
Europe (with the exception of the Soviet 
Union and her satellites) now belong. 
The great difficulty which confronted the 
framers of the Convention of Berne was the 
fact that the laws of one country relating to 
the rights of authors differed from the laws 
of another, and no international union 
could be really effective unless there was 
some measure of uniformity: the union 
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would not work if authors or Publis), 
had to be international lawyers. Sy 

The fundamental principle of t 
Convention of Berne of 1886 was hes 
authors of one member country Sho, &t 
enjoy in every other country the Tigh 
which such other country granted tg” tty 
nationals and that such rights shoulg ‘ty 
enjoyed without any formalities other ths 
any formalities laid down by the law of He 
country of first publication. There wde 
one important qualification; viz. that +8 
duration of the copyright could not exer e 
in the other countries of the Union | 
period laid down in the country of orj,-e 
and this was an inevitable qualificag:® 3 
whilst some countries were less Beney 0 
than others in this respect. Other bags’ 
principles were adopted, with the Obj.’ 
very largely successful, of establishing ‘t, 
international code. Further developme 2 
and modifications were essential, ang _‘ts 
still taking place. As successive revigi TS 
took place (the additional Act of p ae 
1896, the Berlin Convention 1908, ths 
Rome Convention 1928, and finally the 
Brussels Convention 1948), $0 new Coun. 
tries joined: and so, also, some both enw 
and old members elected not to be bouns 
by some of the revisions. “Thus, in oy 
to appreciate the true position, It 18 negg." 
sary to know to which provisions of the 
various Acts a particular country as 
adhered. This is not so formidab], 
proposition as it sounds because 4) 
position is admirably tabulated in Every 
January issue of Le Droit d’ Auteur (4), 
official monthly organ of the Internationa) 
Union) and can be seen at a glance: an 
not of great practical importance 
authors, save in particular spheres, o¢ 
which translation is the most vital. 

The original Berne Convention provideg 
that translation rights were to last 1n other 
countries of the Union for a period of Io 
years only from the date of publication in 
the country of origin. This was extended 
under the Additional Act of Paris, which 
enacted that if within ro years from first 
publication a translation appeared in the 
country in which the author sought 
protection, then the translation protection 
endured for the whole term of copyright, 
whilst in such countries where 20. ie 
translation had appeared in this peTiod 0 
10 years the right was lost. 

Finally a the Convention of Noe 
the right of translation was to or ae or 
the whole term of copyright, age thus 
not the right was exercised. ascertatl 
plain that any author wishing tO in any 
what his rights of translation até 
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into his own Work a Substantial] Part of the 
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tet dealing * 2 © d0r the Purposes of Private 
study, research, <Titicism | Teview, or news- 
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HODS, SUC as the: Contained in Section 
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the publication jp 
nt non-copyright 
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(Section 3) and Pays the 
right a royalty of ten : 
compulsory licence 1s limited to 
reproduction of the Work for 
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provision was Presumably designed to 
protect the author’s family from being left 
penniless, but its Practical effectiveness is 
very doubtful. 

The way by which American citizens 
can obtain British copyright is shown in 
Section 35 (2), which specifies that a work 
shall be deemed to be first published in 
British territory provided that publication 
in such territory takes place within 14 days 
of publication elsewhere. Thus, if an 
American author publishes his work in 
New York, he is stil] deemed to have 
published it simultaneously here, if within 


14 days he publishes in, say, London, and 
in that event enjoys the protection of the 
British Act. 


THE UNITED STATES.—The U.S. law 
was for many years not very helpful to 
British authors because of its “manu- 
facturing provisions’, which required works 
in the English language to be manufactured, 
1.5 Sét Up: in pe, j 


ae » IN the U.S.A. as a 
prerequisite to copyright, 


ixty days of ublication, 
one copy of the book aa i 


Interim protection on] 
lasted for a Period o ‘i 


{ four months from 
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of the English Edition could not be sold in 
the U.S.A. Before the ad interim copy- 
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factured in the U.S.A, 1.€., ‘printed from 
type se up within a limits of the U.S. 
...OT DY a process who ithi 
the limits of the U.S. pertormed within 

If the book was so Manufactur rithi 
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in 1949. 
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right is not obtained by ‘manufacture’ in 
the United States, then copyright 18 lose. 
The initial period of protection is 35 
years. “At the end of that time, 1 Es t 
28 years can be obtained and this Tt eh 
described as ‘gq renewal term - : 
fact not a renewal at all, but the stant of 
new right. If at the end of ll as 
period of 28 years the author 15 SU iG ae 
he can apply for the new term. origi 
attempt by him, during the first P is ag 
28 years, to deal with the new he = 
effective. If he dies before 1¢ a ae it 
belongs first to his widow: if she jeadiog 
to the children: and if they are be o 
the author’s executors or, if there 1% 
will, to his next-of-kin. 
CONCLUSION.—There have a “of ae 
three stages in the developmen first ia 
principles of copyright law. ‘1 othors 
the stage when, irrespective of ane tablet 
possession of the physical thing of the 
or the canvas, included posses! with th 
rights. The second stage Se at ane 
advent of Printing, when, initt@ liers had 
rate, the publishers and books ted the 
the rights, since they were Oe And 
monopolies or Privileges of prim + privilege 
the revolt agains 
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oth century the river ‘Tamar formed the 
t oundary between Cornish and English. 
arly Cornish consists of glosses. Middle 
cornish is represented by a_ narrative 
oem (259 stanzas), Pascon Agan Arluth 
(The Passion of Our Lord’), of the 15th 
century which is composed of material 
from the four Gospels together with other 
ocryPhal legends like the Gospel of 
jcodemus. Other remains are metrical 


jracle plays: (r) Ordinalia, a trilogy of - 


Mystery plays (see CorNIsH MyYSTERIgs); 
( Beunans Wertiasek (‘The Life of 

eriasek’), patron saint of Camborne; 
the tThyme-scheme is often ingenious and 
gntricate; (3) Guvreans an Bys (‘The 
creation of the World *), more or less 
pased on the first act of the first part of 
the Ordinalia, Remains of the late 17th 
and early 18th centuries are mostly biblical 
fragments, By the beginning of the 1 oth 
century there were no fluent Cornish 
speakers, and the later antiquarian interest 
pas resulted in some publications in an 
artificial Cornish. 

H. Jenner, Handbook of the Cornish Language 
(1904); E, Norris, The Ancient Cornish Drama 
(2 VO, 1850); W. Stokes, ‘Pascan agan 
Arluth » In ‘Trans. Philol. Soc. (1860-61), The 
Life of St Meriasek (1872) and Gwreans an Bys 
(1863). : M.R. 


Cornish Mysteries. Three plays—a 
CEeGnOn, a PF assion and a Resurrection— 
Bt two MSS. The first dates from 
2 sian ©entury, the text of which is in 
ot Te uty Comish. The second is a 
ah ve Copy with an accompanying 
Mouseholnsation by John Keigwyn of 
tended ie (1695), Each play was in- 
the three ppettormance within one day, 
texts contaj ollowing consecutively. The 
of the stele a diagram of the disposition 
the circular for each day. Remnants of 
performed fatres in which they were 
Perran, © € seen at St Just and 


Couplet G.W. 
e 
when of teat of lines of verse, especially 


formin © Same length, rhyming, and 
thyming Unit. Heroic couplet: two 
S-Stress lines. C.T.O. 


Court] : 
courtly };viterature, To the European, 
literature d eee Senerally suggests the 
Courts of. eloped in the French-English 
SPread t, a”. 12th century, which then 
new ideals Pain, Italy and Germany, the 
the ne ioe Man and womanhood, and 
Ute aty forms it produced—which 
Ment decisive importance for the 
of ~“Uropean civilization and 
to modern times. It is 
aspect of the subject that 
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this article deals. It should, however, be 
noted that courtly literature in its Wider 
sense and the courtly ideal extend back 
to classical antiquity. — Similarly Outside 
Europe—in Persia, India, Japan, Ching etc. 
(see the articles on the literatures of these 
countries)—courts have played a decisiy. 
part in the development Particularly 4 
secular literature. ‘Popular’ poetry }.. 
repeatedly drawn on the literature of 41. 
courts: orally-transmitted popular Epic is 
devoted in the main to the deeds of rulers 
and leaders. Secular literature, Whether 
its authors were priests, clerics, or minstre]g 
of humble birth, was aristocratic in that j; 
was commissioned by or submitted to 
rulers and their retinue, at courts great oy 
petty. In many countries the nobility 
itself has from time to time produced Poets, 
whilst poets and historiographers have wor, 
influential positions at courts. Princes 
have encouraged eloquence, Poetry and 
historiography, guided them or even useq 
them as an instrument of policy—which 
itself was inevitably influenced by the 
conceptions and formulations of poet and 
historian. ‘The interplay of life and litera- 
ture at the courts of rulers has Tepeatedly 
influenced the development of civilization. 
It is striking that in Europe the courtly 
phases of literature coincide with classica] 
revivals : from Charles the Great to Charles 
Augustus of Weimar the ‘courtly’ ideal is 
directly or indirectly determined by the 
example of imperial Rome. Not only in 
the Augustan age but throughout the 
empire, literature played an important part 
in social and political life: a literary Career 
brought many to important, even con. 
trolling positions: Ausonius, the emperor 
Avitus, Symmachus, Macrobius, Rutilius, 
Sidonius Apollinaris. ‘The last of the ciyj- 
lized emperors raised statues in the Forum 
Trojanum to their eulogists. The invad- 
ing Germanic princes from the outset 
felt themselves the successors of the Roman 
emperors; their courts were pastiches of 
the imperial court: they appointed Romans, 
jurists to codify their laws, historians and 
poets to record and celebrate their 
victories and their marriages in panegyrics. 
By the second or third generation the 
Germanic princes had some familiarity 
with the world of letters. Theodorijc J] 
(453-66), king of the Visigoths, in 
Toulouse was a pupil of Avitus (the later 
emperor). Dracontius’ verse celebrating 
the Vandal king Thrasamund (496-526) 
and the brilliance of his court compare With 
the best imperial court poetry of Rome or 
Byzantium. ‘Theodoric’s efforts to ojo" 
serve Roman civilization are known; 
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“Other peoples have the same arms: the 
lord of Rome alone has eloquence and the 
power of the word at his command’, 
wrote Cassiodorus, Athalaric’s Roman 
minister of state. The Goths brought 
with them to Italy a tradition of (oral) 
court poetry devoted to the praise of their 
kings and heroes. At the Lombard court 
of Pavia too there existed side by side in 
the following centuries written Latin and 
oral Germanic court poetry. The Lom- 
bard scholar Paul the Deacon was (Latin) 
court poet and counsellor of the last 
Lombard kings, of duke Arichis of 
Benevento ($785) and tutor of the latter’s 
wife Adalperga, until he was called to the 
court of Charles the Great together with 
Peter of Pisa, Fardulf and Paulinus of 
Aquileia. At the same time we learn from 
Paul’s Historia Langobardorum that the 
Lombards had heroic poems of their own, 
and that songs about their king Alboin were 
heard at the courts of the Bavarians and 
the Saxons. 

Amongst the Visigoths in Spain and the 
Anglo-Saxons poetry was held in such 
esteem that princes were not merely the 
gracious recipients of poems written by 
clerics, but themselves became poets and. 
scholars. Though we know nothing of a 
Visigothic literature in Germanic, there 


developed at the Anglo-Saxon courts in 
England a rich literature Cc 
first time Germanic and 
with Christianity—the Ja 
dominant element under 
The short secu] 
roth and r1the 


the rhythmic L, 


tter becoming the 
/Elfred the Great. 
ar lay persisted into the 
enturies ; it corresponds to 


leboracs atin poetry of the continent, 
celebrating the victories, or mourning the 


death of kings and princes. In the 
Merovingian courts of France there are at 
first both Germanic and Latin poems of 
homage to kings and nobles, but the 
F rankish poet—because of the swift 
Romanization of the nobility—never had 
the same prestige as the skop in England: 
Latin prevails from an early date. Venan- 
tius Fortunatus, who in 506 came from 
Ravenna to France, wrote poems of 
homage and occasional poetry for the 
Merovingian kings and for the Frankish 
and Gallo-Roman nobility to whom he 
succeeded, for a short time, in recommend- 
ing, at least for literature and formal 
correspondence, the civitas ideal of 
antiquity. From the 7th century there is 
little Sign of intellectual and literary life 
at the court, but Charles the Great realized, 
particularly after the conquest of Italy, the 
importance of Roman civilization and Latin 


poetry for him, as successor to the Roman 
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emperors. The great renaissance of litera- 
ture at his court gives a prominent place to 
the genres and the themes of antiquity: to 
the panegyric, to the theme of friendship, 
to elegant descriptions of court life; there 
is always a strong Christian and learned 
element, which is considerably stronger 
under Louis the Pious and his sons, as also 
in Anglo-Saxon England in the same 
period. 

In Germany each of the royal dynasties 
(Ottonian, Salian, Hohenstaufen) by 
the second or third generation rose to 
intellectual eminence and made its court 
a centre of literary life, which in panegyrics 
and mirrors of princes sought to portray 
the ideal Christian ruler, heir to the Roman 
tradition. ‘lhe smaller courts (that of the 
Capetians in France for instance) did not in 
the same measure feel themselves called 
upon to emulate the imperial tradition and 
were overshadowed by the end of the rth 
century by the courts of England and of the 
Loire, where Latin court poetry flourished. 
The latter are followed from the beginning 
of the 12th century by the courts of the 
nobility in Poitiers and Toulouse and by 
those of the humblest knights. They are 
the homes of a quite new kind of court 
poetry—that of the troubadours (q.v.), who 
in their canso d’amor, sirventes and tenzon 
evolve a courtly ideal which has affinities 
with the traditions of antiquity and is of 
decisive importance in the history of 
European civilization. At the same time 
the epic chansons de geste (q.v.) of the 
northern French courts elaborate the ideal 
of a militant knighthood dedicated, through 
allegiance to an overlord, to the service of 
Christendom. Then in northern France, 
particularly at the French courts of Henry 
II of England and Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
of her daughters, Marie de Champagne and 
Alice of Blois, the new southern French 
ideal of the courtier—the perfect lover and 
warrior combined—was_ evolved: the 
knight who for love of a noble lady and for 
the sake of a social ideal which he himself 
seeks to embody undergoes the trials of 
adventure; this is the Arthurian knight, the 
antecedent of the cortigiano of the Italian 
renaissance, the Spanish hidalgo, the 
French honnéte homme, the English gentle- 
man. From southern France the literary 
genres and the courtly ideal they expressed 
passed not only to northern France but to 
the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and 
German courts, where they were imitated 
and developed. Similarly the northern 
French chansons de geste and the court 
romance spread to neighbouring countries, 
and to Scandinavia where Germanic court 
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poetry still flourished, both in the genres of 
panegyric and heroic lay and in the prose 
saga. At the Scandinavian courts younger 
members of the nobility practised the 
highly sophisticated art of skaldic poetry, 
a development of the Germanic panegyric. 

Amongst the Celts in Wales and Ireland 
the counterpart of the skalds had from the 
days of classical antiquity been the bards 
and the filid; they were, however, profes- 
sional, trained court poets, whose position 
at court and role on festive occasions (their 
panegyrica, gnomic tirades and prose tales) 
were carefully regulated. The heyday of 
Celtic court poetry is the 6th—7th and 
the r1th and 12th centuries. After the 
conquest, in the late r2th and in the 13th 
centuries, French influence became notice- 
able in Welsh romance. ‘The Welsh tales 
of Arthur and Tristan, on the other hand, 
gave rise to the most important branch of 
French romance: they were taken up by 
the Welsh historian Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, who interlarded them with a host 
of motifs from classical antiquity and many 
fictions of his own imagination; by 
Chrétien de Troyes and his imitators who 
transmitted them to the whole of Europe, 
as the narrative counterpart to the lyrics of 
southern France. This latter develop- 
ment started at the Anglo-French court of 
Henry II, who, be it noted, like his pre- 
decessors, encouraged historiography and 
didactic and scholarly literature, such as 
flourished at the court of the Norman 
kings in Sicily and southern France, where 
Arabian influence was strong. Under 
Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, the heir to 
these courts, Italian love poetry was also 
cultivated: its pattern is southern French 
love poetry; at the north Italian courts the 
poets sing the praises of patrons and 
patronesses in Provengal, whilst the 
nobility reads French romances. Courtly 
literature had a profound influence on the 
development of Italian poetic diction, 
which Dante in De vulgari eloquentia 
expressly calls lingua aulica (court idiom). 
At the Italian renaissance courts the love- 
lyric, in the modified Italian form of Dante 
and Petrarch, was further cultivated. The 
courtly romance (which had become 
fused with the debased popular version 
of the epic of Charles, Roland and Renaud) 
led, however, to the partly ironical, partly 
nostalgic and sentimental epic of chivalry 
—quickened by reminiscences of classical 
Latin epic—of Boiardo, Pulci, Ariosto and 
their countless imitations. Fantastic as 
may be the plots of these works, their 
authors contrive repeatedly to introduce 
homage to some princely patron and his 
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house. And soit remains when, under the 
influence of the counter-reformation, ‘T‘asso 
in Italy and Ronsard in France made the 
serious, historical or pseudo-historical, 
national epic the supreme form of court 
poetry down to Voltaire’s Henriade. ‘The 
swan-song of the chivalrous epic is 
Cervantes’ brilliant Don Quixote, an ironic 
and yet idealistic caricature of chivalry. 
At the same time the Italian renaissance 
provided a new genre of court poetry, the 
drama, which was better suited than any 
previous genre (panegyric, love-lyric, 
romance) to enhance the splendour of court 
festivities: at first tragedy and comedy 
(which in classical antiquity had not been 
used in the service of the court); then the 
pastoral drama, evolved particularly by 
Tasso and Guarino at the court of Ferrara, 
which was imitated, mainly in court circles, 
all over Europe; and the commedia dell’ arte, 
which the Italians carried over the whole 
of Europe. Court poetry in Europe during 
the 17th and 18th centuries was mainly 
drama: tragedy, comedy and opera (melo- 
drama) to which Spain (Calderén) added 
religious drama. ‘The earliest mytho- 
logical dramas with musical accompani- 
ment (which in the 15th century emerged 
from the sacra rappresentazione) are the 
origin of the opera of the early 17th 
century. It originated at the courts of the 
Medici in Florence and the Gonzagas in 
Mantua: soon after, it began its triumphal 
progress through all the courts of Europe. 

With the changed social conditions of 
the 18th century literature became pro- 
gressively independent of the courts. In 
the 19th century one can scarcely speak of 
court literature, unless one thinks specifi- 
cally of Weimar, or of the patronage 
bestowed on Wagner by Ludwig II of 
Bavaria. European court poetry, then, is 
in part a product of the imperial Roman 
tradition, in part of Germanic and Celtic 
tradition. In its veneration of woman and 
idealization of knighthood it is of unique 
importance. 

There are no comprehensive accounts of 
courtly literature as such. For the European 
middle ages see R. R. Bezzola, Les origines et la 
formation de la littérature courtoise en Occident 
500-1200 (2 vols, 1944 ff.). See also PATRON- 
AGE. R.R.B. 


Coventry Plays. Coventry gives its 
name to two distinctive sets of plays: the 
Ludus Coventriae of which there are 42 and 
the Corpus Christi cycle of which 2 survive. 
The former have a prologue which agrees 
sufficiently with the plays for it to have 
been originally written for them but not in 
the order in which they now stand. ‘The 
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bulk of the MS. is the work of one scribe 
and dates from the late 15th century. ‘The 
plays were performed in stationary se- 
quence by craft guilds, but whether in 
Coventry or elsewhere is not established. 
The latter (consisting of the Shearmen 
and ‘Tailors’ Play and the Weavers’ Play), 
both devoted exclusively to New Testament 
subjects, are of the processional type. 
They are noticed in the 16th century and 
probably superseded the Ludus Coventriae. 


Ed. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips (Shakespeare 
Soc., 1841). G.W. 


Cretic: see AMPHIMACER. 


Criticism. Literary criticism is the art 
of judging literature, that is, of deciding 
how far and for what reasons a work of 
literature may be regarded as good or bad. 
The essential duty of a literary critic is 
valuation. But since any satisfactory 
Judgment of a work of literature must 
depend upon an understanding of its true 
nature, literary interpretation and appreci- 
ation are legitimately regarded as a valuable 
kind of critical activity. 

To judge, evaluate, assess, implies the 
existence of laws, standards, criteria, 
Principles. These are what we need. 


ee are what we must try to formulate. 
€ natural approach to the problem is to 
suppose 


FRY that the principles of literary 
criticism will consist of a series of state- 


ments about desirable qualities or essen- 
tial characteristics, by reference to which 
we could decide degrees of goodness or 
badness in a poem, novel, play or any other 
form of writing. We hope that our 
valuations will then be objective ; that is to 
Say, valid for other readers as well as for 
ourselves. We should like to feel confident 
that we judge works of literature to be 
beautiful or true or good because they 
really are so and not merely because we 
ourselves suppose them to be so. 

Since the time of the ancient Greeks a 
great deal of effort has been spent in 
endeavouring to define what constitutes 
greatness’ in art. Some of the favourite 
Or persuasively argued attributes are: 
Cauty, truth, sincerity, personality, im- 
Personality, unity, clarity, integrity, auth- 
cnticity, maturity, simplicity, complexity 
-- + Works of literature have been praised 
for being morally-improving, disinterested, 
life-enhancing, passionate, intense, re- 
Strained, objective, subjective, sublime, 
Precise, self-aware, unself-conscious, par- 
ticular, universal; and for innumerable 
other virtues. _ But the practical applica- 
tion of the criteria which are implied in 
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these words causes great difficulty. When 
pressed into use and subjected to analysis, 
they begin to crumble in our hands. 
Considerable subtlety of mind, and often 
unconvincing ingenuity, is required if they 
are to be made the basis of literary theory. 
For example, it can hardly be denied that 
a work of art should have ‘unity’ in some 
sense; but the sense becomes, in practice, 
so wide that the idea behind it ceases to be 
very useful; nor are we helped by impres- 
sive metaphors such as ‘integration into 
an organic whole’; obscurum per obscurius. 
Likewise, sincerity is doubtless a virtue; 
perhaps it can usefully be applied to 
literature on some occasions. But much 
writing is ‘sincere’ that could never 
seriously be regarded as important; and 
(as ‘Touchstone said) ‘the truest poetry Is 
the most feigning’. ‘Truth and beauty are 
notoriously difficult concepts to define in 
logical terms; as tools of literary criticism 
they are perhaps more of a hindrance than 
a help, for they introduce a false sense of 
explanation. 
for ignorance. In some contexts and at 
particular moments of discussion or 
interpretation every literary critic needs 
words of that kind; for he has nothing 
better to use. But extracted, and elevated 
into general criteria, they immediately 
become less plausible. 

It must be admitted, then, that the effort 
to formulate clear principles for the 
criticism of literature (and, of course, of 
the other arts) has not been attended with 
conspicuous success; and there are very 
good reasons why this should be so. For 
the sources of error and confusion in 
criticism are many, and they must be faced 
at the outset. No critic is without 
limitations of mind, moral, political and 
religious. He has prejudices, both those 
of his own age and of his own invention. 
He is a living man who has friends and 
enemies. He blunders. He nods. He 
may become lost in philosophical obscurity 
or entangled in fashions of psychology. 
The vocabulary he has inherited stub- 
bornly resists his refurbishment. He is 
sometimes right for the wrong reasons; 
and he may judge wrongly on the best of 
principles. If he is humble, he seeks help 
from the creative writer and, receiving no 
more than rhetorical platitudes, may 
regretfully conclude that the poet, although 
he knows how to do it, often does not know 
how itis done. If he is himself a creative 
writer, his preoccupations with his own 
problems of expression may lead his 
critical faculties completely astray. If he 
is not himself a creative writer, he may 


They can act as a screen . 
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have little genuine understanding of the 
impulses behind literary expression. 

Moreover there are certain basic un- 
certainties, both about the materials for his 
study and the tools with which he works. 
There is a lack of definiteness about the 
object he is expected to be judging. The 
real thing on which he exercises his taste 
and delivers his opinions (the work of 
literature) is not something conveniently 
existing in space and time, like a cathedral 
ora Chinese jar. What he has to deal with 
is his experience, in time, as he reads a 
book. We cannot step into the same river 
twice; we cannot read the same poem 
twice; for in the interval we have changed 
and it is a new and possibly different 
experience for us, accumulating meaning 
every time it is repeated. Moreover, 
reading a book, even a short poem, is 
certainly a very complex activity. We 
must create the meaning of the poem out 
of our private experience each time we read 
it. We are not only responding to the 
stimulus of black marks on a page or to 
sound-waves in the air. For our percep- 
tions which result from this stimulation are 
complicated by memory, by idiosyncratic 
and perhaps irrelevant associations, by the 
multifarious remnants of our past experi- 
ence and anticipations for the future—all 
these things, and many others, are en- 
tangled with our thoughts as we read. We 
cannot always be sure we are reading in the 
right mood. We sometimes suspect that 
we are not, and can never aspire to be, the 
right reader of a particular book. Finally 
we must recognize the difficulty of retain- 
ing clearly in our minds our experience of 
the work we have been reading, throughout 
the subsequent analysis which the art of 
criticism requires. 

Even if a literary critic is conscious of 
the purity and justice of his impressions, 
he can feel little confidence in the termin- 
ology by means of which he has to express 
his distinctions, discriminations and 
appreciations. "he language of literary 
criticism comes to him already tarnished, 
blurred, contaminated. If he is courageous 
and imaginative, he will be able in part 
to invent or impress a new terminology; he 
is more likely to become finicky and to 
tinker with the old. Every generation has 
its favourite critical words. ‘These, which 
are often the brilliant inventions of one 
critic, gradually become debased by popu- 
lar use; and the phrases which in one age 
seemed satisfactory labels for critical 
attitudes and literary concepts become 
mere fossils in the history of literary 
criticism. We in the 2oth century are just 
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as much victims of fashionable critical 
terminology as any previous century has 
been. Epithets like ‘satisfying’ and 
‘significant’, ‘mature’, ‘authentic’ etc. 
appear in conversation and even in writing 
as critical clichés which are merely the 
refuge of the hopefully inarticulate. The 
history of literary criticism is littered with 
such labels and formulas, most of them 
now meaningless. In the 18th century 
‘the sublime’, ‘regularity’, ‘instruction’, 
‘nature’ were words for important con- 
ceptions, and we can never understand the 
criticism of that time unless we make an 
effort to feel the hold which such ideas had 
upon the human mind. The history of 
literary criticism may from this point of 
view be regarded as a very useful training 
in the art of literary criticism, because it 
will teach us to refrain from an over- 
serious view of contemporary critical 
achievement. We can escape from a com- 
placent confidence in the characteristic 
literary slang of the 2oth century. All 
important words in the literary criticism 
of the past have been multi-significant. 
Johnson in his Dictionary gave 13 meanings 
to the word ‘nature’; and a similar 
diversity of shades of meaning accom- 
panied ‘wit’, ‘imagination’, ‘ideal’, 
‘beautiful’ etc. There is a difficulty in 
discriminating between the different mean- 
ings of words of such intellectual capacious- 
ness. In a muddled mind the diverse 
meanings of the terms employed leads to 
confusion of thought. Sometimes what 
appears on the surface to be a lucid critical 
statement is no more than an agile 
manipulation of the stereotyped phrases of 
contemporary criticism. 

To anyone seriously seeking to establish 
principles of literary judgment the vagaries 
of fashion are a source of embarrassment. 
There seems to be no work so good that it 
has not at various times been plausibly 
condemned. ‘There are many works now 
forgotten or despised, which have received 
inordinate praise from distinguished critics 
in the past. Moreover many great works 
have at different periods been admired for 
diametrically opposite reasons. 

Such then are the difficulties which face 
the literary critic who endeavours to 
formulate the theoretical bases of his 
activity. T’he history of criticism is a 
fascinating spectacle of the efforts which 
have been made to cope with these 
difficulties; and, on the whole, it is 
encouraging, 

THE OLDER TRaADITIONS.—Our know- 
ledge of literary criticism in Europe begins 
with the Greeks. Only a small part 
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however, of the considerable body of Greek 
criticism has been preserved. ‘The Poetics 
of Aristotle and the treatise on style which 
survives under the name of Longinus have 
therefore a disproportionate place; they 
are, however, works of the highest 
intellectual quality. Our views of Greek 
tragedy might be rather different if the 
book which Sophocles wrote on the subject 
had survived. Plato’s theories of litera- 
ture, in so far as they can be discerned in 
the Socratic dialogues, are based upon his 
system of ethics. In the Republic Socrates 
concludes that from an ideal state the poets 
must be expelled. This rejection of 
poetry by the most poetical of all philo- 
sophers was for long a cause of embarrass- 
ment to those who defended the fine arts, 
and a source of strength to those who 
impugned the value of artistic activities. 
It seems likely that Aristotle wrote his 
Poetics with the intention, at any rate in 
part, of answering Plato. What survives 
of the Poetics is mostly devoted to the 
drama, Which Aristotle justifies on the 
ae that it is a valuable experience for 
: © , Spectator. The representation of 
Psa events has a kind of therapeutic 
ae ees an outlet for emotions of 
nee €ar which otherwise would be 
pent up and would thus adversely affect 


mental health. Tj ' 
_ * 1S 
catharsis in famous notion of 


tragedy has had a profound 
aes upon dramatic eheory aud has 
frequently been interpreted and_ re- 
ee in modern times. 

€ treatise attributed to Longinus 
pEgoekyy belongs to the ist century A.D., 
aoe wee eoten by one of the greatest of 

orla’s literary critics. The author 


dis Ww : et eer 
qeses What ‘gives: distitiction or eleva- 
tion to writ 


ae: ay when they aim at fine 
writing, but f : Longinus 


tiple ail to achieve it. 
emphasizes the importance of strong 


feeling in literature ; although his work has 
a deliberately rhetorical intention, he 
believes that delighted ecstasy rather than 
Persuasiveness is the aim of great writing. 
Longinus was translated into French by 
Boileau in 1674 and for more than a 
century after that was an invigorating 
aa in European literary criticism. 
cee eDlime’ (as tybos was translated) 
« weer of the most prominent ideals 
ches <outl > and the insistence by Longinus 
a ae ‘was more admirable than 
es Quality of writing, including 
me er and even clarity, was an 
Ority for greater imaginativeness of 
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expression than was merely ‘reasonable’. 
Unlike the treatise of Longinus, Horace’s 
Ars Poetica (which is mostly about the 
drama) was widely known during the 
Renaissance and was generally accepted as 
an invaluable vade-mecum of literary 
practice, providing numerous brilliant 
phrases for interpretation and misinterpre- 
tation by the renaissance theorists. Simi- 
larly the writings of Cicero, Quintilian and 
other exponents of ancient rhetorical 
theory are of some importance because 
they were minutely studied during the 
Renaissance for the light they might be 
expected to throw upon methods of literary 
expression. 

The literary criticism, if it can be called 
such, of the medieval period was little 
more than a compendium of what was 
found in ancient writers on rhetoric. But 
the Fathers of the church, who estab- 
lished the Christian attitude to pagan 
literature, may perhaps be regarded as the 
most influential literary critics that have 
ever lived; for it was largely their judgment 
which eventually decided what part of 
ancient Greek and Latin literature should 

.survive in a Christian world. Their 
attitude varied from the liberal and humane 
approach of Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria and St Basil (Address to young 
men on the use of Greek literature) to the 
stubborn and negative hostility of Tertul- 
lian (De spectaculis) whose attitude to 
literature was summarized in his statement, 
‘What it is unseemly to do, it is unseemly 
to hear or read about’. Although we 
must not underestimate the strength of 
this opinion (for it is never really dead), it 
would clearly remove from our libraries a 
great deal of what is commonly regarded as 
great literature. 

Dante stands pre-eminent as a literary 
critic in the middle ages, as he does in 
many other respects. His unfinished 
treatise De Vulgari Eloquentia is in fact the 
‘manifesto’ of a ‘new poet’, taking its 
rightful place alongside Du _ Bellay’s 
Défense et illustration de la langue frangaise, 
E. K.’s writing attached to Spenser’s The 
Shepherd’s Calendar, Pope’s An Essay om 
Criticism and Wordsworth’s preface to the 
1800 edition of Lyrical Ballads. These 
writers were primarily concerned with the 
problem of an appropriate and adequate 
language or diction for poetry (whether 
embellishment or correctness or natural- 
ness); so, too, Dante faced the linguistic 
problems of the composition of poetry in 
his time. He had confidence in _ his 
mother tongue as a medium for poetry and 
he tried to solve the difficulties produced 
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by the chaos of Italian dialects and by the 
impermanence of the vernacular speech. 
Dante had abandoned some of his theories, 
expounded in this treatise and in parts of 
Il Convivio, by the time he came to write 
his Commedia; but with Dante we have 
for the first time a great poet’s eager 
analysis of the problems facing him in the 
composition of his own poetry. Here 
modern literary criticism begins. 

The Renaissance had very simple 
‘standards’ of literary criticism: what the 
ancients did was right; any other method 
was wrong. If you followed closely the 
practices of the Greek and Latin writers, 
you might be able to produce good litera- 
ture. If you did not, you would certainly 
produce bad literature. This view was 
held with great singleness of mind by some 
humanists and critics ; and even men of large 
sympathies and extensive experience of 
poetry held it in part, like Sidney, Ben 
Jonson and Milton. In its extreme form 
even the language of the ancients was 
regarded as the only medium for serious 
literature, as was assumed by Vida in his 
Poetica (in Latin verse, 1527), the first of the 
great renaissance treatises on the art of 
poetry. Even after the use of the verna- 
cular language for poetry had been fully 
vindicated, the forms of ancient literature, 
if not the language, were generally re- 
garded as the essential models; and 
practical criticism largely consisted of 
assessments of how far the modern writer 
had succeeded in reproducing the technical 
devices of classical literature. 

The chief source of critical writing in 
Europe during the Renaissance was a 
number of Italian treatises. Petrarch and 
Boccaccio had laid the foundations of a 
theory of literature based upon their 
knowledge of the ancients and adapted to 
modern problems. The Italian critics of 
the 16th century were used by writers in 
other countries of Europe with greater or 
less skill. In France, Du Bellay’s Défense 
(1549), although its material is largely 
borrowed from the Italians, reveals the 
eagerness and determination and excite- 
ment which characterized the Pléiade. In 
Germany, however, the compilation pro- 
duced by Opitz, although it was influential, 
seems uninspired. In Spain there ap- 
peared one of the most original and curious 
documents in the history of criticism, Lope 
de Vega’s ‘ New art of making comedies at 
this time’ (Arte nuevo de hacer comedias en 
este tiempo, 1609). In default of a similar 
treatise by Shakespeare, we gain from Lope 
de Vega’s poem (of nearly 400 lines) a 


remarkable insight into the mood of the 
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intelligent popular dramatist. Lope knows 
very well the ‘rules’ for writing plays; 
Aristotle should be the adviser, and Terence 
and Plautus the models. But what cana 
playwright do? ‘The people, the whole 
nation, demands that things be otherwise. 
He confesses that of his 483 comedies all 
except 6 are deficient in relation to ‘the 
rules’. But he writes in accordance with 
the practice of those who want applause in 
the theatre; the audience pays for com- 
edies ; and so the taste of the audience must 
be followed. There is doubtless a good 
deal of irony in Lope de Vega’s verses; but 
in view of the scant attention paid to the 
popular drama by the literary critics in 
England at that time, his views are of great 
interest. 

In England literary criticism cannot be 
regarded as important before the time of 
Sir Philip Sidney. The Philobiblon of 
Richard de Bury ($1345) is a charming 
treatise on the love of books as physical 
objects rather than on judgment of their 
intellectual content. The prefaces and 
epilogues which Caxton wrote for the 
books he printed reveal him as a perceptive 
reader. He generally thought it necessary 
to say a few words explaining his reasons 
for selecting the particular book he had 
printed; and these provide a body of 
critical observations which may well be 
regarded as the first ‘appreciations’ in the 
English language, looking forward to 
Lamb and Hazlitt. Caxton was not 
trammelled by any consideration of 
Italianate theoretical rules or defences of 
literature. He merely wished to convey 
his own pleasure in the author whose work 
he had printed. Caxton had, however, no 
successors in this kind of writing; and the 
English humanists of the early 16th 
century, preoccupied with controversy or 
with education, were not much concerned 
with literature. ‘The few treatises on 
rhetoric which belong to this period are of 
little interest. Sidney’s An Apology for 
Poetry (written c. 1583) is, however, essen- 
tially a work of literature, quite apart from 
its value as criticism, with all the vitality 
of the young man’s personality behind it; 
and it is written with an urbane nonchal- 
ance which hardly conceals the author’s 
seriousness of purpose. 

The chief defect of Elizabethan literary 
criticism was that it tended to ignore the 
great achievements of the popular literg- 
ture of the time. It was a little out of step 
with creation. Sidney was writing before 
the arrival of Marlowe and Shakespeare: 
and this fact is a sufficient explanation of 
his disparaging remarks about the popular 
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stage. In his Discoveries Ben Jonson gave 
a vigorous account of his classicizing point 
of view; although many of the details in 
that work were borrowed from foreign 
critics, Jonson’s personality gave unity to 
his somewhat disconnected observations 
on poetry, on contemporary men of letters 
and on their works. Jonson had a great 
reputation in the 17th century, not only 
as a dramatist but also as a man of letters 
andascholar. To us he seems to anticipate 
the more rigid views on the imitation of the 
classics which were current later in the 
century. ‘This ‘neo-classical’ attitude, 
although it goes back to Italian precedents, 
was disseminated throughout Europe by 
the increasing prestige of France after the 
middle of the century. The Discours of 
Pierre Corneille and Boileau’s L’art 
poetique (1673), which crystallized these 
tendencies in taste, made a deep impression 
and were reinforced by Rapin, Dacier, Le 
Bossu and others. 


The achievement of Dryden in England 
as a literary critic Was so great that he has 
comm 


nonly been regarded as ‘the father of 
English Criticism’, Although he was well 
aware of what was going on in France and 
as ee pened to argue the French point of 
ra ‘yden never capitulated to French 
iniiuence, Oileau looked back with 


contempt on most French literature before 
is Own 


time; but Dryden felt behind him 
ae pond schiewsiie ct of Ben Jonson, 
j a peneate .and other Elizabethan and 
fee ‘an writers. They had achieved a 
based UCCess), especially in the drama, 
th “n Principles quite different from 
Fie *PProved and expounded by the 
Tenchmen. This gave Dryden, in his 
exploration of the principles of good 
writing, a certain confidence and largeness 
of mind Which contrasts favourably with 
the more emphatic and exclusive point of 
view of the F Tench critics. ‘The prefaces, 
dedications, Prologues and_ epilogues, 
which Dryden appended to his plays, 
poems and other Writings, are a remarkable 
and progressive revelation of a critical 
mind, almost free from the didacticism of 
Carlier English critics. Dryden lived by 
S pen; and literature seems to have been 
the dominating interest of his life. A 
senuine zest for good writing gave him an 
Independence of judgment, which earns 
Cur respect and made him admire some 
authors not fashionable in-his time. His 
Preference of Chaucer to Ovid must have 
seemed startling to his contemporaries ; 
and his discriminating praises of Shake- 
Speare set the tone of criticism of that poet 
and dramatist for about a _ century. 
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Dryden’s critical writings were a true 
complement to his creative. Whatever 
the kind of poetry or drama he was writing, 
he sought to explain the principles of its 
excellence as he wrote. He cheerfully 
abandoned ideas when he found they were 
no longer tenable or relevant; accordingly 
a good deal of ‘inconsistency’ can be found 
in his statements at various times. His 
taste matured, not merely hardened. His 
critical essays are themselves good writing, 
They are works of art in their own right. 

THe HisToricAL APPROACH,—The criti- 
cism of literature in each generation has a 
context in the more or less vague ideas 
which at that time exist regarding the 
large problems of human life, man’s place 
in the universe, the scope of his mind, his 
political and religious duties and aspira- 
tions, his moral prejudices and other half- 
formed and inadequately examined views 
on himself and his fellow human beings. 
This is true of the 2oth century as much 
as of former ages. A widespread idea 
amongst intelligent people in the later 
17th and most of the 18th century was that 
mankind (or, at any rate, western Europe) 
was becoming more enlightened, less under 
the influence of traditional superstitions, 
less bewildered by ignorance of the 
workings of the universe, less credylous of 
the caprices of a Deity. The wonderful 
discoveries of ‘natural Philosophy’ (what 
we call science) were revealing that in the 
universe order reigned and that the prin- 
ciples of this order were intelligible to man. 

The literary criticism of the later 17th 
and the 18th century, although in part it 
represented a natural development from 
renaissance theorizing, was firmly based 
upon this assumption that the world, 
mankind and the mind of man were open 
to rational exploration. The ‘laws of 
nature’ were being discovered; and it was 
expected that, by the application of the 
human intelligence to any aspect of man’s 
experience, the laws of its existence could 
be ascertained. All valid tational ing 
vestigations of these laws would come to 
identical conclusions. The principles of 
literature were to be explored in the same 
spirit as the laws of the physical universe. 
‘They were to be ‘ discover’d, not deviz'd’. 
The laws of nature with Special reference 
to literature (what Pope called ‘nature 
methodiz’d’) were the rules of literary 
criticism. 

When nowadays we read of the ‘rules? 
of literature, we have the impression of a 
kind of policeman directing Poets the way 
they should go; or perhaps we think of the 
issuing of some admonitory directive to— 
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recalcitrant writers from the headquarters 
of a political party (what Shakespeare 
called ‘art made tongue-tied by authority’). 
But this is unfair. ‘The ‘rules’ were 
sought in the same sceptical and intelligent 
spirit as was manifested by Descartes, 
Locke and Newton in their study of the 
human mind and the physical universe. 
‘The best criticism both in France and 
England was a genuine exploration of the 
essential nature of literature. It was a 
hopeful search for absolute standards of 
judgment. 

From the modern point of view, the 
fallacy in this demand for unalterable laws 
or rules of literature is that it was entirely 
unhistorical. It was based upon the 
assumption that mankind has always been 
approximately the same. The laws of 
gravitation undoubtedly applied equally 
in the time of Homer and the time of Pope. 
It was likewise commonly assumed that the 
‘rules’ of tragedy (if they could once be 
discovered) applied equally in the time of 
Sophocles and in the time of Shakespeare 
or Corneille. Pope in An Essay on 
Criticism (1711) gave this advice to the 
critic: 

First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 

By her just standard, which is still the same; 


Unerring NATURE, still divinely bright, 
One clear, unchang’d, and universal light. 


The history of literary criticism in the 18th 
century and the major changes of literary 
theory which took place illustrate the 
gradual breakdown of this point of view. 
The great pioneer of the historical ap- 
proach to literature was G. B. Vico (1744). 
Beginning by a devotion to legal studies, 
Vico sought for absolute principles of 
justice and law; and observing that there 
were many varying codes of legislation in 
existence, both past and present, came to 
the conclusion that the differences were 
not due merely to differences of nation- 
ality but to the characteristic ways of 
thinking and feeling in each age. Histori- 
cal changes in law were due to historical 
changes in man’s way of thinking and 
feeling; and (Vico proceeded) literature 
differed in each age for the same reason. 
From Vico has derived that historical 
method which has come to be systema- 
tically applied to the development of all 
human ideas, institutions, and activities. 
Reason and nature are not immutable and 
one, and apparent in all ages. The in- 
grained habits of thought, characteristic of 
each age, are the result of long historical 
development, and these distinguish one age 
from another even more decidedly than 
changes due to such things as mechanical 
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inventions. We realize that it would be 
easy to explain to Dr Johnson our tele- 
phone system; but it would be almost 
impossible to get him to understand our 
morals. 

The notion that the history of literature 
and the arts reflects inward changes of 
mentality has become a deeply rooted 
habit of the modern mind. We know that 
we are under the sway of both continuity 
and change, inextricable tradition and 
irresistible transformation. Each age is an 
age that is dying and one that is coming to 
birth. We recognize that the methods 
and principles of literature in one age are 
not necessarily applicable to another age 
and are unlikely to be so, because the 
mentality of people will have changed. 
Therefore the literary opinions of Aristotle 
or Horace, however valuable for the 
interpretation of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, are essentially only relevant to that 
literature and not necessarily applicable to 
what is written in another age by another 
people. ‘Historicism’ (as it has come to 
be called) was one of the great revolutions 
of European thought. Later in the 18th 
century Herder explicitly expounded the 
notion that one can write a history of 
culture: that art, literature etc. are 
evolved by a kind of natural process, 
which determines the expression of the 
intellectual and emotional life of a people. 
Thus nowadays a great deal of critical 
ingenuity is expended upon establishing 
the relation between 2o0th-century litera- 
ture and the age which is producing it. It 
is a common assumption that an age of 
anxiety will produce a troubled literature. 
Dilemmas of conscience, dissatisfactions, 
great social changes will all find their 
reflection and expression in modern 
literature; and moreover it is right and 
proper that they should. Modern poets 
are generally expected to be in some subtle 
way the spokesmen of their age. It is 
enough to express the dilemmas and 
frustrations of modern life. ‘The writer is 
not necessarily expected to contribute to 
the solution or cure. 

The steady growth of the historical 
approach greatly weakened the hold of the 
‘rules’ (based on Greek and Roman 
precedent) upon ways of thinking about 
literature and about principles of judgment, 
and was reinforced by a remarkable 
expansion in knowledge of literatures and 
arts which had no connexions whatever 
with the Greek or Roman tradition ang 
were nevertheless respectable or admirable 
When a Chinese tragedy appeared ny 
Europe it was eagerly discussed whether 
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or not ‘the rules of Aristotle’. were 
exemplified in it. Feelings of humility 
towards the great classical achievements 
were somewhat diminished as the Greco- 
Roman civilization ceased to be the only 
great culture that was known. From 
China to Peru information about litera- 
tures became available in England. Gray 
translated from Icelandic and Welsh; 
Percy offered poetry from Greenland, 
Lapland and South America; and William 
J ones began to make available the treasures 
of oriental poetry. When Gray wrote his 
ode The Progress of Poesy (pub. 1757) he 
envisaged the Muse as holding sway 
practically from pole to pole. 


The wider and deeper knowledge which 
became available in the 18th century 
applied equally to English literature. 
The beginnings of serious literary history 
became possible, based upon newly 
published texts of the older writers and 
pen Jnanuscript material investigated in 
shed? Older English literature was 
Sainite not merely in an antiquarian 
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significance we give to such words and 
phrases as ‘imagination’ and ‘imaginative 
powers’, ‘artistic creation’ and ‘creative 
writer’ 


IMAGINATION AND CREATION.—That art 
is an imitation of nature was an idea that 
had for long a dominant influence upon the 
way literature was analysed and justified. 
Aristotle’s notion of mimesis hardly in- 
cludes any activity of the imagination, 
which for him was only a weak kind of 
sensation or perception, such as is in- 
volved in remembering or anticipating. 
Even for Longinus, the most imaginative 
of Greek critics, phantasia is no more than 
‘vividness of representation’, which makes 
you feel as if you were seeing or hearing 
what the poet describes. In the Renais- 
sance, owing to the high reputation of 
Aristotle as a literary critic, ‘imitation’ was 
the normal description of the poetic 
activity. The poet’s relation to the 
external world was summarized in Ron- 
sard’s declaration that the poet should 
‘imitate, invent and represent the things 
which are, or which can be, or which the 
ancients believed to be, true’. This 
obviously gives little indication of the 
modern idea of the poet’s ‘ creativeness’. 

But there were a few heretics who were 
prepared to maintain that only God and 
the poet deserved the name of creator. 
Sir Philip Sidney in An Apology for Poetry 
made a tentative claim for the poet as 4 
creator in a fuller sense than could be given 
(he supposed) to any other intellectual 
activity. The historian, the lawyer, the 
logician and the rest are dependent upon 
nature for their materials. 


‘Only the poet, disdaining to be tied to any such 
subjection, lifted up with the vigour of his own 
invention, doth grow in effect into another Nature, 
in making things either better than Nature 
bringeth forth, or, quite anew, forms such as never 
were in Nature.’ 


We have become thoroughly familiar with 
the idea that an imaginative writer 18 
‘creating a world’; so familiar indeed, 
that we easily overlook the implications of 
the great change from the modest Greek 
notion of ‘imitation’ or representation. 
The phrase ‘ creative writer’ carried with it 
ideas which were at first very difficult to 
formulate or to apprehend. But this 
beginning of a new philosophical interpre- 
tation of the poet’s creativeness is the 
background to Shakespeare’s remarkable 
comments upon the poet: 


as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
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The notion of the imagination as the 
prime literary activity was, however, little 
developed in the 17th century. To 
suppose that the human mind could create 
anything was entirely antithetical to the 
mental philosophy of Hobbes and of 
Locke. For Hobbes ‘there is no con- 
ception in a man’s mind, which hath not 
at first, totally or by parts, been begotten 
upon the organs of sense’ (Leviathan I. 1). 
For Locke the mind was passively 
receptive; and he belittled imagination, or 
fancy, as likely to interfere dangerously 
with the purely rational activity. "The mind 
of the infant (he supposed) is a sheet of 
white paper upon which experience writes; 
and however complex the ideas a mind 
might conceive, they were derived wholly 
from combining simple ideas derived from 
experience. This was not a favourable 
background for any notion of the imagina- 
tion as an important human faculty; and 
Locke’s point of view, in spite of some 


protests, had a tyrannical influence upon 


literary theory for many years. Addison, 
in his papers on the imagination in The 
Spectator (nos. 411-21), supposed the 
imaginative power to be that of calling up 
into the memory images of what had been 
observed. ‘The primary tests of what was 
produced by the imaginative faculty was 
truth to experience or observation. 
Imagery derived from (for example) the 
sense of sight was only valid so far as it was 
visually adequate and consistent. From 
this point of view such lines as Shake- 
speare’s 


Oh, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wrackful siege of battering days ! 


were intolerable. Johnson in the roth 
chapter of Rasselas assumed that all the 
experience a poet required was to be 
derived from the external world. It is not 
even suggested that he should ‘look in his 
heart and write’. 

But the 18th century gradually became 
dissatisfied with this notion. Burke in his 
Inquiry into... the Sublime and Beautiful 
(1756) rejected the notion that language is 
necessarily based upon visual or any other 
experience. If language does not imitate 
nature, then poetry, which is constructed 
from language, cannot be regarded merely 
as an imitative art. ‘The poet does not 
imitate nature; he provides a kind of 
substitution for it. This was important 
not because it was really an advance in 
literary theory, but because it helped to 
disentangle criticism from the difficulties 
which are inherent in any theory that 
literature is an imitation of life. : 
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The new philosophical ideas which 
were becoming current in the later 18th 
century were much more favourable than 
were Locke’s to an acceptance of the 
imagination as a legitimate, reputable and 
valuable faculty. Kant made the human 
mind active, instead of passive, in the 
reception of impressions from the external 
world. He saw that, although the contents 
of our consciousness are ultimately derived 
from the sense-impressions we have 
received, yet the matter of thinking is 
intrinsic to the mind. ‘The forms of space 
and time and the principles of conceptual 
order (which he called the ‘categories’) 
have their origin within the mind. The 
function of the categories is to bring 
order and synthesis to the stuff of experi- 
ence. From this point of view the under- 
standing gives form to what comes to it 
from the senses. ‘The understanding (in 
this sense) ‘makes’ nature, because the 
categories are universal principles implicit 
in all our thinking. ‘Thus the mind was 
back at the centre of the universe; and 
Kant justifiably described his philosophical 
achievement as a kind of Copernican 
revolution. 

The impetus given by this new attitude 
of the creativeness of the human mind was 
deeply felt by the literary critics of 
Germany in the later 18th and early 19th 
centuries; and in England it is well seen 
in Wordsworth, Coleridge, De Quincey 
and Shelley. Wordsworth’s preface to 
Lyrical Ballads (1800), although best known 
for his discussion of the language of poetry, 
is in fact largely concerned with the nature 
of the poetic mind and its characteristic 
kind of consciousness. Coleridge’s Bio- 
graphia Literaria (1817) has had a profound 
influence on subsequent literary criticism; 
and whatever its weaknesses may be, that 
book will always represent the invigorating 
spectacle of a great mind, possessed of the 
highest poetical gifts and no mean 
philosophical ones, dealing with the great 
problems of literature, often floundering, 
sometimes wrong, but brilliant and stimu- 
lating. ‘To Wordsworth the imagination 
was a ‘power so-called through sad in- 
competence of human speech’, and he 
discussed rather clumsily and enigmatically 
the nature of ‘the vision and the faculty 
divine’. But Coleridge endeavoured to 
give some kind of philosophical definition 
to the Imagination and the Fancy, using 
them as technical terms. ‘he Imagina- 
tion proper is the higher faculty, the 
esemplastic (i.e. ‘moulding into a unity’) 
and image-creating faculty, which works 
the products of Fancy into something more 
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organized and better disciplined. The 
Fancy, less disciplined, collects and re- 
assorts impressions which the mind has 
already received ; it is no more than ‘a mode 
of memory emancipated from the order of 
time and space’. The Imagination 
always, as it were, goes one better than 
reality; and in its activity reason and will 
predominate ; whereas the epithet ‘fanci- 
ful’ should be applied when the sensuous, 
emotional (that is, non-rational) faculties 
are predominant. Coleridge’s notions of 
the Imagination have received harsh 
treatment by some critics of the z2oth 
century; but on the whole his distinction 
(whether or not there really is a difference) 
has crept into our habits of thinking and 
talking about literature. We use ‘imagin- 
ative as a term of praise; but ‘fanciful’ is 
generally pejorative. We accept without 
Heat cap the axiom that an ‘image’ as 
arg in poetry is not a copy of a sensation 
miffiGicnt overs ramet at 
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THe NINETEENTH CENTURY.—The roth 
century saw a vast expansion of human 
knowledge in all fields. Hitherto it had 
been possible for one man to know almost 
everything of importance. 
ably did. But the effect of this increase 
of knowledge upon literary opinion and 
upon methods of judging literature was the 
dawning truth that there is no time for 
unlimited experiment. Choosing one book 
means rejecting many others. A new 
specialization manifested itself; fewer 
books were expected to be attractive to the 
whole of the reading public. Moreover 
the literatures of Europe were becoming 
more deliberately nationalistic. The old 
easy interchange of ideas in the cosmo- 
politan 18th century, with France as the 
‘carrier’, seemed to be disappearing. 
German had superseded French as the 
principal influence on English literature, 
and many of the best minds in England 
were perturbed by the dangers of provin- 
cialism. Criticism seemed to be of greater 
jmportance than ever before and was 
appropriately defined by Matthew Arnold 
as ‘a disinterested endeavour to learn and 
propagate the best that is known and 
thought in the world’. The number of 
published books increased enormously; 
and so the principles by which selection 
was to be made seemed much mor 
important. Arnold believed that criticism 
was the thing which Europe most needed, 
and that the English critic (since England, 
he supposed, was weak in criticism) must 
dwell much on foreign thought. 


The criticism which alone can much help us fot 
the future... is a criticism which regards Europ 
as being, for intellectual and spiritual purpos 
one great confederation, bound to a joint action 
and working to a common result. 


Amid the disillusion of 19th-centuly 
thought and facing the crisis of social and 
religious conscience which harassed the 
age, Arnold developed the older notions 0 
the moral defence of imaginative literature. 
‘Poetry is at bottom a criticism of life’, was 
his famous statement. He demanded that 
literature should sustain us, console Us. 
He praised Wordsworth for his ‘healing 
power’. He demanded ‘high seriousness | 
from the poet, arguing, with great lucidity 
and with a mastery of effective criti 
slogans, for what was in fact demanded 
with great vigour by many other Victonan 
writers. In protest against the spectacle 
of men tossed by the contentiousness of the 
modern world in the expanding 19th- 
century civilization, much of the criticism 
of literature was directed at the human 
conscience rather than based upon strictly 
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literary values. It is difficult to separate 
from their other work the literary criticism 
of such writers as Carlyle and Ruskin, who 
were primarily moral prophets and were 
highly influential in their day and for long 
afterwards. But one soon becomes aware 
of a mood of argumentative resentment 
that the fine arts and humane letters were 
apparently coming to play a decreasing part 
in the normal activities of humanity. 
Many explanations (industrialization, the 
growth of the press, the mass of cheap 
books and other economic bogeys) were 
found to explain this state of affairs. The 
reaction took one of two forms; either 
literature is very important for life; or 
literature is of no importance for life, 
having quite other than moral values. No 
single critic expressed either point of view 
purely; but the two tendencies in literary 
and artistic theory can clearly be seen. 
Johnson had asked, ‘What should books 
teach but the art of living ?’, and Shelley 
had claimed that poets were the un- 
acknowledged legislators of the world. 
The high Shelleyan claim was paraphrased 
by many Victorian poets. ‘Tennyson 
dowered the poet with the hate of hate, the 
scorn of scorn, the love of love, and sup- 
posed that he saw through life and death, 
through good and ill, and saw through his 
own soul. Browning in his poem, Hovw it 
strikes a contemporary, suggested that the 
poet was ‘the town’s true master, if the 
town but knew’. ‘This kind of large claim 
for the poet was for long popular in 
England and has had several exponents in 
the zoth century. Poetry 1s capable of 
saving us, once wrote I. A. Richards. 
The alternative view was that literature 
had no such moral relation to life; and 
many important r9th-century poets aban- 
doned any inclination to re-mould this 
sorry Scheme of Things nearer to the 
‘Heart’s Desire. ‘The notion that the 
impressions received from works of art had 
their own values, independent of any 
ethical significances, had gradually devel- 
oped in the 18th century. Kant had 
defined the beautiful as the object of delight 
apart from value. ‘This kind of idea which 
gradually seemed more and more con- 
vincing was the origin of the ‘aesthetic’ 
approach to literary criticism, of which 
Edgar Allan Poe may be regarded as the 
first emphatic exponent. Poe admitted 
that Duty and Truth might sometimes be 
advantageously introduced into poetry; but 
the true artist would always contrive to 
tone them down into a proper subjection to 
Beauty. ‘Truth is entirely and absolutely 
a matter of style’. For Poe beauty is not 
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the shadow of some Unseen Power nor is 
it a quality inhering in objects; it is an 
effect produced on the mind. In his two 
lectures The Poetic Principle and The 
Philosophy of Composition Poe set out to 
expound his deliberate and extreme 
aestheticism, inviting us into his poetic 
laboratory while writing The Raven. ‘The 
impressions we receive from art are 
aesthetic ones in their own right; and a 
critic is a connoisseur in such beautiful 
effects. Itis unnecessary to defend art on 
any principles extraneous to itself. Itis to 
be loved for its own sake. 

Such ideas as these became powerful as 
the 19th century developed. Baudelaire 
and the French critics clarified and ex- 
panded them; and in England a noble and 
restrained expression was given to them 
by Walter Pater, who really possessed and 
exemplified the culture about which 
Matthew Arnold lectured. Although he 
lived a sheltered life in the shade of 
academic bowers, yet paradoxically his 
knowledge of philosophy, art and literature 
was nourished by his sensitivity to the 
world around him. He lived, or aspired 
to live, as ‘one to whom every moment of 
life brought its contribution of experi- 
mental, individual knowledge ; by whom no 
touch of the world of form, colour and 
passion, was disregarded’. Pater made a 
virtue of his very detachment, for it made 
him more observant of ‘the passion, the 
strangeness, and dramatic contrast of life’. 
This was the mood of his criticism as 
exemplified in The Renaissance (1873) and 
Appreciations (1889). Pater has had a 
great influence upon subsequent literary 
criticism in England, and much of his 
method has passed into the habitual 
approaches even of critics who express 
hostility to his attitude. The analysis and 
discrimination of impressions from works 
of art has become one of the most popular 
kinds of criticism. But Pater possessed 
what so many of his followers and imitators 
lacked, a scrupulousness, an authentic note, 
an instinct for true civilization, not merely 
a polished and precious grace. Because he 
feared marrowness Pater never really 
‘spoke out’, unwilling perhaps to define 
his views on the relation between art and 
life. Te was conscious how easily his 
ideas could become degraded and vul- 
garized and his ‘Conclusion’ to The 
Renaissance (the occasion on which he 
wrote with the greatest lucidity on the love 
of art for its own sake) was retracted in the 
second edition, as liable to misunder- 
standing. Literature should help us to 
live, whatever our physical surroundings 
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may be, as if we were always on a voyage 
of discovery, in search of new knowledge, 
new beauty, new enlightenment, new 
intensity of experience. This day, this 
hour, this moment is life. Unless we fill 
it with something it is lost. Literature 
helps us to maintain a keen self-controlled 
alertness of mind, a responsible conscious- 
ness, an unceasing intellectual and sen- 
suous vigilance, by which we can fill time 
to the brim and enrich life, not waste it nor 
avoid it. Books are to be valued and 
assessed in so far as they fulfil this aim. 
These are, so far as they go, lucid 
principles of literary selection, and they are 
in fact clearly behind the personal and 
practical assessments we all make as 
readers of books—unless we are reading 
merely to while away the time, to pass an 
examination or to imitate or surpass the 
culture of our acquaintances. But some 
of Pater’s immediate disciples lacked his 
Sree and intellectual interpretation 
cae S ideas and some of the notorious 
Sap extravagances of the Nineties were 
Wilde 'y fathered upon Pater. Oscar 
Dorion Gon ee to The Picture of 
mitt te sind of caricature of the 
maine ae ution of the aesthetic 
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modes of our awareness of the universe 
around us and of our human lot. An 
essential part of our ‘intuition’ of a poem 
or other work of art is a consciousness of 
purpose in its very existence; a human 
being made it in order to provoke certain 
definite responses from us, precisely what 
we experience, in fact, as we read the poem. 
There is a special and peculiar relation of 
sympathy with the maker of the work of 
art. The critic is something more than 
the connoisseur of ‘beautiful appearances: 
that the aesthetes had supposed him to be. 
On these principles Croce denies oul 
having any aesthetic reactions to natura 
objects. Our response to a ‘beautiful 
sunset is different in kind from ou 
response to a ‘beautiful’ work of art 
Croce associated his theory of an autond- 
mous aesthetic activity with a re-interpre- 
tation of the historical ideas of his grea 
Neapolitan predecessor Vico; and a go0 
deal of this combination has become 
absorbed, partly directly and partly by 
ways which defy analysis, into the criti 
consciousness of the 2oth century. Whea | 
a critic is endeavouring to judge and 
interpret a work of literature, he can only 
resolve those particular problems which it 
presents to him in his own time. How 
ever great a critic’s erudition may be # 
(for example) the history and thought of the 
Elizabethan period, he can never become 
an Elizabethan reader of Shakespeare; 1" 
spite of the vanity of scholarship he c? 
never really get away from the charac 
teristic ways of thinking and feeling in the 
zoth century and extricate himself from 
its own problems and its inevitably 
prejudiced attitudes. But it is also 
obvious that every really great work 
literature rises superior to the limitation 
of each age which inherits it; and therefor 
every great work of literature is an 1° 
exhaustible subject for criticism. Ju¢& 
ments and interpretations can never be 
final. Even the greatest critic can only 
judge and interpret in a way that 18 
appropriate and inevitable in his own ag®) 
and what he says would not have bee? 
intelligible to any previous age, nor wills 
be sufficient for any future age. We are 
behaving absurdly if we are contemptuous 
of Pope’s estimate of Shakespeare, pet 
plexed by Johnson’s treatment of 
‘metaphysical poets’, or scornful #* 
Matthew Arnold’s description of Dryden 
and Pope as ‘classics of our prose’. We 
must exercise the same kind of imaginativé 
sympathy in dealing with the literary 
criticism of the past as we do with the 
literature of the past. 


———— 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY METHODS AND 
SoLUTIONS.—In the past, theories of 
literature have often been deduced from 
contemporary views of the nature of the 
human mind. The 18th century saw 
several treatises on literary criticism based 
upon the ‘mental philosophy’ of Locke and 
David Hartley. ‘The extensive and excit- 
ing advances in psychology in the 20th 
century have had a notable influence on 
literary criticism. But the severe dis- 
advantage under which such criticism 
labours is that when the psychological 
theories have gone the way of the snows of 
yesteryear, the literary criticism derived 
from them becomes obsolete, naive or 
unintelligible. ‘Time has dealt badly with 
such serious works as Henry Home’s 
Elements of Criticism (1762), Archibald 
Alison’s Essays on the Nature and Principles 
of Taste (1790) and E. S. Dallas’s The Gay 
Science (1866) ; and even ie Richards’s 
valuable and influential book, Principles of 
Literary Criticism (1924), is beginning in 
some patches to wear badly. Such are the 
dangers of the use of psychology in literary 
criticism. Nevertheless the theory that 
poetry has a kind of therapeutic value for 
the reader has been skilfully argued in the 
soth century; perhaps it has seemed more 
convincing than the older idea of poetry as 
a civilizing influence. It would of course 
be difficult to suppose that any important 
external impression can be without effect 
on our personality ; and for some readers 
experiences from literature are important, 
intense and stimulating. It has been 
claimed that the effect of ‘genuine’ poetry 
is to reduce the chaos of the mind, to 
organize its attitudes, to resolve its con- 
flicts and (without, of course, giving us any 
positive instructions how to behave our- 
selves) to leave us altogether healthier and 
saner than we were before. It is perhaps 
comforting to those who love literature to 
be thus told how advantageous and 
salutary it is. Many of us, however, 
remain sceptical. | 

The 2oth-century interest in psychiatry 
has likewise led to a good deal of discussion 
of great artists and writers as ‘cases’. 
Personalities as different as Leonardo da 
Vinci and Lewis Carroll have been sub- 
jected to clinical analysis. ‘Their work 
provides the evidence from which their 
mental condition may be diagnosed. It 
was an old opinion that ‘great wits are 
sure to madness near allied’; and the 
abnormalities of temperament and conduct 
exhibited by some men of letters, like other 
aspects of their personalities, find some 
reflection in their work and demand 
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explanation. But on the whole the 
psychiatrical approach to literature, like 
the purely historical, ignores or (worse 
still) disguises considerations of value. 
The poem is a problem from which is 
sought evidence of the poet’s state of mind 
or of his private history. It may be a 
concealed wish-fulfilment; it may be the 
release of a repression or otherwise 
represent some disguised aspect or impulse 
of his mind. ‘This kind of treatment of 
literature must be regarded as biographical 
rather than critical; and like other in- 
vestigations into the lives of authors is 
valuable in a varying degree in each case. 
Psycho-analytical discussions of the charac- 
ters created by dramatists and novelists 
have been less rewarding. ‘There is an 
inherent fallacy (we suppose) in treating 
an author’s creations as if they were real 
human beings, with a history outside the 
play or the novel; this is difficult to prove 
logically, and it may be conjectured that 
future critics will have something further 
to say on this very difficult problem. 
Biographical information has for long 
been regarded as a useful companion to 
literary criticism, and in many admirable 
books the two are closely interwoven. Yet 
it is not always easy to assess the impor- 
tance of the author’s life in our judgment of 
his work. Facts of biography and environ- 
ment unquestionably sometimes succeed in 
illuminating and freshening our impres- 
sions from a work of literature; and an 
enormous amount of research is devoted to 
the accumulation of such facts, which are 
assumed to be in some way relevant to 
literary judgment. The relation of a 
writer to the world in which he finds him- 
self seems to be of varying importance to 
his work. Jt seems impossible to estab- 
lish general laws to decide what informa- 
tion about a writer and his environment is 
necessary for a full understanding, interpre- 
tation and judgment of one of his writings. 
Anything may be of importance; much 
obviously is not. Where are we to draw 
the line, approving what is on one side as 
significant fact, and dismissing what is on 
the other as the product of mere anti- 
quarian curiosity ? Presumably it is of no 
importance to criticism that the exact day 
of Shakespeare’s birth is unknown. It 
seems, however, to be of some significance 
to know that Pope had a crooked spine, 
Carlyle a bad digestion, and Wordsworth 
an illegitimate daughter bya Frenchwoman. 
Detailed attention during the last hal¢_ 
century to the theatrical conditions and to 
the methods of book-production of Shake- 
Speare’s time has profoundly affected the 


criticism and interpretation of the plays. 
Race, nation, geography and climate as well 
as the political, social, economic, religious 
and moral ideas of his time may help to 
explain and interpret an author’s work. So 
may his physiological and psychological 
condition. So may the influence of other 
writers and the conventions of writing and 
the literary forms which he inherits from 
his predecessors or adapts from his 
contemporaries. ‘The usual attitude of 
literary scholarship is hopefully to in- 
vestigate all this information; it remains the 
task of the critic to assess what has 
effectively entered into and determined the 
nature of the work of literature he is judging. 

There exists a considerable amount of 
criticism, however, which is based on the 
assumption that most of a writer’s pre- 
dispositions come from his social and 
economic environment. This view has 
developed from Herder’s notion of the 
evolution of culture, from Marx’s interpre- 
tation of history and .from such 19th- 
century deterministic theories as are 
exemplified in Taine’s Histoire de la littéra- 
ture anglaise (1864-69). It has certainly 
been of great value to criticism, drawing 
attention to social and economic factors 
which affect a writer’s work, especially 
because these factors are sometimes 
ignored by, or appear offensive to, critics 
whose interests are too exclusively literary. 
Simplified materialistic notions that all art 
can be explained as a product of social 
forces have received respectful attention 
but not general assent. It is by no means 
clear that Marx really believed that the 
whole philosophy, science and art of a 
society are dictated by its economic 
structure. Yet few nowadays would, 
when writing the history of culture, deny 
the importance of that structure. It is still 
generally believed that the quality of art 
and letters in any age depends as much 
upon the presence or absence of individuals 
of genius as upon such external things as 
economic, political or social environments. 

It is natural for us in the 20th century to 
hope that it would be profitable to pursue 
the study of the arts by the same methods 
as have yielded such remarkable results in 
the study of the sciences. Can we not 
make literary criticism scientific ? Can 
the true principles of literature be ascer- 
tained once and for all, either by the genius 
of a single investigator or as the reward 
of age-long efforts? ‘The answer to this 
must be negative. For whatever the 
ultimate principles of literary criticism may 
be, the literary critic remains a man, not a 
testing-apparatus. The notion that he can 


be absolutely broadminded; that 


he can 


allow his perfectly balanced judgment to 


be reinforced by impartial and 


passive 


purity of reaction; that, with no pre- 
conceived notions, he can marshal his 
phenomena like a scientist, examining 40 
applying to them his inductive and dea 
tive methods, and finally delivering. a 
judgment with the finality of a physics 


formulating laws of nature; such a no 


tion 


must be beyond reasonable expectation. 


For criticism is a kind of writin 
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is generally pursued by authors who # 


also successful in other fields. 


Literary 
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witty remark that the critics are those 
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doubted. Even the authors of Restoration 
comedies defended themselves by asserting 
(rather disingenuously) that they promoted 
good morality by their mockery of vice. 
The normal and traditional view of the 
nature of art, with very few exceptions, 
before the 19th century was that it was a 
rhetorical activity and not an aesthetic 
activity. It was intended to persuade, not 
merely to move. Its purpose was con- 
viction, not emotion; or emotion only so 
far as it led to conviction. Art was a 
means of giving effectiveness to truth. 
Such diverse personalities as Eric Gill and 
Ananda oomaraswamy have agreed that 
art 1s and always has been propaganda, 
always Pleading for or against existing ways 
of thinking and acting. Not art for art’s 
oO but art for life’s sake. 
Beier ee. critic and the author who is the 
pants Oo a interpretation have ideas. A 
7 ees Problem of criticism is the 
ort on of Judgment which comes about 
aathise Sart of ideas exists between 
Vek and critic. When Hardy wrote in 
.- et to Edmund Gosse that Browning 
“smug Christian optimism, 
Issenting grocer’, the opinion 
air, altho © regarded as offensive and un- 
in that ugh we know why Hardy reacted 
way. When Carlyle wrote that 
inarticulat been ‘filling the earth with 
articular € wails, like the infinite, in- 
© Stief and weeping of forsaken 
taracteristics, 1831), his judg- 
fen somewhat clouded by the 
Ne the ideals which we find 
In the works of the two authors. 
ane mous are the distortions of 
Ideas ex Which come from an approval of 
love ah ed In a book. Many people 
own Sune Which encourages them in their 
teligioug Ctlar view of life. ‘Good 
qousmany «yo ay ’ (tartly wrote A. E. 
Serj inat i likely to be most justly and 
© ide. > Telished by the undevout’. 
tee No Sonics ee in a particular book 
he Judge i ™ Lor you, it may be possible 
Ww Ver, lik ba Impartiality; you are, 
eet is eae, to be bored. But if a 
TSOng that Ng with ideas or events or 
You mh cone home to your business 
Ine time ° Y°U are likely to be wasting 
Unless there is some continual 
Teac; Who dee and dissent. ae 
at 5 Ong O lit vigorous and healt LY 
dey gq mat Of ¢; ‘rature are themselves alive 
p ©, immersed in an historical 
’ “Onscious of problems and 
With, "Pelle, 4g ttracted by one set of ideas 
5 thei; a Y another, in accordance 
*Perience of life and the 
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circumstances of their environment. Only 
nonentities are lacking 1n some personal 
metaphysic, however tentative; and such 
people do not write important literary 
criticism. ‘Disinterestedness” is a de- 
lusion ; impartiality is merely an aspiration, 
That ‘ethical neutrality’ which the scien- 
tist hopes to preserve in his work is very 
difficult for a literary critic; 1t 1s probably 


~ l “ 
a ee be unreasonable therefore to 


suppose that a set of formulations of 

ary criticism can be 
drawn up and applied from the outside 
to works of literature. Our theory of 
criticism is not a thing that can be con- 
structed apart from the experience of 
literature. It cannot be conceived and 
then applied to literature @b extra. It is 
not the result of an examunation of all 
literature, as if that represented an 
accumulation of observed phenomena 
which provide the basis for establishing a 
theory. Principles of criticism cannot be 
isolated from nor imposed upon literature, 
any more than that particular rough-and- 
ready philosophy of life which each one of 
us possesses is divorced from the activity 
of everyday living. ‘They are made and 
remade and unmade by the pressure of 
experience; they are modified, corrected, 
amplified, as our experience of literature 
expands. So there is something to be said 
for the view that criticism is one of the 
literary forms and that it should be 
studied in much the same spirit as we 
study the other literary forms, such as the 
novel or the drama. A critic is one whose 
imagination is interpretative of art rather 
than life. Criticism is a creative activity; 
and in order to be successful a writer of 
criticism must be as devoted to it as to any 
other kind of writing: His success in 
criticism will be comparable to other 
literary achievement and will depend upon 
such things as his distinctive powers of 
communication, his knowledge of life and 
the quality of his personality. ‘To judge 
rightly is not uniformly the gift of a great 
critic; to judge wrongly, on occasions, 
does not rob him of his greatness. It is 
more important for a critic to be a good 
companion than to be infallible. 

We all live in the same world; and we are 
all more or less agreed what books com. 
prise ‘the world’s great literature’ (upon 
which principles of literary judgment must 
be based). But we all have limitations 
both of intellectual capacity and of literary 
experience ; no-one could read all the books 
mentioned in this encyclopaedia, nor coy]d 
he absorb them even if he had the time, 


principles of liter 
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the energy and the command of languages 
to enable him to read them. We must 
necessarily base our judgment upon what 
we know and what we can reasonably hope 
to know. Our philosophy is what life has 
taught us; our principles of literature are 
those that our literary experience has 
taught us. We cannot expect to establish 
a code of literary laws for others; we ought 
not to hope that others will make a code 
of literary laws for us. Our worth as 
literary critics largely depends upon our 
ability to free our minds from cant, 
obsolete psychology, unexamined contra- 
dictions, docile acceptance of fashion and 
insolent defiance of fashion, words mas- 
querading as ideas and metaphors 
masquerading as thoughts, a sense of 
superiority to the past and a sense of the 
inferiority of the present. If these are our 
aims, the absence of definable ‘standards’ 
(whether ethical or aesthetic) becomes less 
disturbing. Each of us can have in- 
creasing confidence in his own standards 
because they are related to his expanding 
literary experience. ‘This is very far from 
a naive acceptance of subjective or 
relativistic or casually impressionistic 
judgments. On the contrary it accepts the 
principles of literary criticism as, though 
time-bound and error-bound, the object of 
eager and anxious exploration by all who 
delight in literature. 


GENERAL: G. Saintsbury, A History of 
Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe (3 vols, 
1900-04; a pioneer work, somewhat erratic in 
judgment, but still of great value); J. W. H. 
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accounts of the critical writings of the periods, 
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to 1400 (1928); J. E. Spingarn, A History of 
Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (1899); 
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(1951).— LITERARY THEORY: R. Wellek and 
A. Warren, Theory of Literature (1949; a 
survey of all the problems, with valuable 
biblio.)—CoLLEcTions: G. Saintsbury, Loci 
Critici (1903); W. Allen, Writers on Writing 
(1948); G. G. Smith, Elizabethan Critical 
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Essays in Criticism 1920-48 (1949; valuable, © 


including some important American work), 
See also ‘Taster. T.S. 


Cuaderna Via, also called Mester de 
Clerecta. Spanish metre, combining 4 
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14-syllable lines (occasionally 1 -syllab}g) : 

one stanza with a single rhyme. _ Ther my 

a caesura in the middle of each line, “* ig 
E.M.w 


Cycles, Literary, a group of P0em, 
other compositions round a central then, ? 
hero, family, object or event. It j, “8, 
extension of the term ‘epic cycle’ (Cm 2 
«UKAos), first used by the Alexand); os 
grammarians with reference, It is pO 
thought, to a large group of epic Poe WV 
which by the 8th century B.c. had roy, 
round the battle for Troy (q-v.). It con, 
prised: the 11 lost books called by the 
mysterious name of Cypria and relating th. 
antecedents of the Trojan war; the ,° 
books of the Iliad; the 11 lost books of ¢p4 
Little Iliad ?Idtas xpd) which carried th 
story to the destruction of ‘Troy, IMCOrpor_ 
ating the lost Amazona, A thiopis 
thupersis; finally the Nostoi (Returning of 
the Heroes) of which only the 24 books of 
the Odyssey remain, whilst the sequel, the 
Telegonia, relating the adventures of 
Telegonos, son of Odysseus and Circe, j, 
lost. The individual epics were IN some 
cases Originally ‘short’ (or ballads) ; they 
were expanded and merged with others of 
varying length to form an epic cycle— 
probably long before the time of Pisis. 
tratus and Solon, to whom the Alexan- 
drines attributed the rearrangement. 

The origins of the literary (particularly 
epic) cycle are to be found in the narrative 
technique of the Greek rhapsode. It was 
at the courts of rulers, at banquets in the 
presence of assembled warriors, that he was 
called upon. His starting point had to be 
an event or a hero known to his hearers; 
he needed to be able to relate what aS 
happened before or after the ep. oe 2 
or a previously unknown exploit of a xn0 
hero. leaf 

Many civilizations produced cye ed 
much the same kind. Scholars t 

tamen 
generally assume that the Old ass in 
stories up to the monarchy were wae later 
Separate; they were drawn togét i of the 
into cycles (the cycle of the tee * Code 
Elohist, and the so-called Priest ¥ homo 
which appears as a more OF mee one 
geneous story), which influent’ ely 
another without ever becoming C° se of the 
fused. Grouped tales, such as ca some 
Moses cycle, themselves pe 
small and some larger units; departuys 
theme of the Mosaic cycle baie Palestin®) 
from Egypt and the conquest hi separat 
May even be a late addition tO Fi dernes> 1 
Stories (of the Jews in the W} c 
Kadesh, of the promises ™4 
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patriarchs, of the révelation on Sinai). 
urther additions were new and indepen- 
ent stories: the infancy of Moses, the 
jagues, the episodes of the conquest, the 
orship of Baal amongst the Israelites. 
he Vari0us Stories were interlocked as the 
stories of the Pentateuch, their central 
eme being God's furtherance of his 
chosen people Israel. This whole process 
pegan during the period of oral tradition. 
jn the same way there arose a cycle dealing 
with Abraham and Lot, with which the 
cycles of Jacob and Esau, and of Joseph 
and his brethren, became associated: all 
came lhe linked in major cycles. Ina 
restricted sense the four versions of the 
ae Acts of the Apostles and the 
apocryP al books may also be considered a 
jiterary cycle. So it is too with the tales of 
i ies : the older tales collected under the 
name famayana, the younger tales of the 
Lalita Vistara, and particularly the Mahd- 
yastt Which includes beside Buddha 
jegends many Fatakas (devout and didactic 
tales) Sethe the more recent Mahdéyéna- 
ete ete a Svayambali Purana (in 
a > this work is Brahman in 
spirit). The Avadénas again are tales both 
about Buddha and abo 
ut great rulers, chief 
He ae hom is the ‘Buddhist Constan- 
Many tines Agoka (273-232 B.C.). 
‘sttan lives of saints, such as the 
Little Flowers of S dial ‘ aiiek 
fice ar of St Francis, show a similar 
ee di arrangement. 
nelan epics too, both t amayar 
more Particularly the Mahdbhdr. ita (a4 =) 
were probab] Ny ala \qq.V.); 
eychically ar Y originally short epics 
the appear ranged. ‘The former preserves 
its many ance of a uniform work, despite 
episodes an Piemas or less independent 
monumental] Ae legends, but the 
agglomeration pabharata is a loose 
the struggle OF stories and events about 
Though of Bhéréta’s descendants 
wet the later «Jj , 
Kalidasa anq }; Iterary’ epic of 
the 4S successors harks back to 
€Pics and draws on their 
: the 32 It. does not form a cycle 
tather to that ben atonship approximates 
een the Roman literary 


epic of Virg; 
cycle of the Gaatatius, Lucan and the epic 


ese litera Cycles of tales in early Japan- 


ture 
» known to us, however, merely 


- Tough “WI 
In the Kojiky ‘; rtificially historical versions 
centy Nd Nihongi (qq.v.) of the 8th 


ie 
the Myths j,: When the compilers forced 
Old len 4 uniform mould. 
“yclical gt ,°PIC poetry shows typical 
Ch real ie There are two main 
"Dehobe;. “8: the struggle of king 
Of Ulster and his heroes 
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Cuchulainn, Conall Cernac 
mac Roich against Aulill, aoe fo creus 
naught, and queen Meled his eit ons 
the tales dealing with king reg Hh aug 
Airt, Finn mac Cumaill and his son Que 
(Ossian) and their retinue. Gere 
cycle about king Eochaid Mugmeg 
his family; and many more. Welsh I; re 
ture does not lack cycles; the most ¢ ans 
however—the Arthurian cycle ae ae 
Mabinogion (q.v.)—was probably poe 
formed in the brilliant, imaginative hist = 
(c. 1135) of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
given its highest literary expression in ae 
courtly romances of Chrétien de Troy ; 
The influence of other cycles on at least the 
French literary versions of the Arthuri = 
stories (q.v.) is clear: these are the nates 
French romances on themes from classical 
antiquity (Roman de Thébes, Roman. d 
Troe and Roman d’Engas) and cycl 
centring around Charlemagne bei ip 
which groups, like the Arthurian ‘Stan 2 
spread from France to other Euro ae 
literature. The central theme of peta 
Charlemagne cycle (q.v.) is the b ae 
fought by the emperor and his pal. oe 
against the whole of heathendom ae 
imperial cycle gave rise in the 12th comp tS 
to imitations: to the various fudalug 
vassal) cycles, of which the epics concer ae 
Guillaume d’Orange and _ his nephew 
who distinguished themselves in canines 
with the internal and external enemies ae: 
the empire, are the most distinguished ee 
The heroic enterprises of wary; 
communities—ranging from the clan = 
the national or religious community— : 
the central theme in the epic cycle “OF 
classical antiquity and of Irish and F oa ‘h 
literature. In the Arthurian cycles rr 
individual hero comes to the fore whil : 
the community to which he belongs ms 
Round Table, is not warlike: jt is the aes 
of departure as well as the fina] aa t 
which the individual hero returns as r 
perfect knight after a series of adventures 
Germanic epic cycles hold an intermediate 
position. In Waltharius (the Latin Variant 
of the Anglo-Saxon Waldere) and th 
Hildebrandslied the exploit of the ey 
seems to be either a central or a Peripheral] 
episode in some more general enterprise 
Such too appears to be the position of 
the hero in Burgundian, Ostrogothic and 
Frankish cycles which are partly Preserved 
in the Old Norse Edda (a cycle), and in ¢, 
later epics (which were developed und i 
the influence of the courtly Nien, r 
Nibelungenlied and Wolfdietric}, T — 
plain the origin of these longer e Mise 
must take into consideration the possibilite 
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of a stage in which short heroic lays were 
linked in cycles: there is the evidence of 
Cassiodorus and Jordanes on the Ostro- 
gothic lays submitted to the annalists, and 
the catalogue of lays in the Anglo-Saxon 

The long duration of the period of 
purely oral tradition may be said to have 
favoured—as a mnemotechnic device—the 
formation of epic cycles in Finnish, 
Slavonic and Tataric literatures. ‘Thus it 
is that hundreds of Russian byliny (q.v.) 
and stariny (heroic songs) are grouped as 
large cycles about a hero or about a town. 
The links between the songs of a given 
cycle are sometimes close, at others loose. 
The largest byliny cycle which has historical 
roots deals with the town and region of 
Kiev. More recent cycles have developed 
about the Galician or Livonian princes 
Roman and Danilo, about the Cossack 
leaders of the Don and Volga and about the 
princes of Moscow. Some of them are of 
the modern period; the byliny devoted to 
Peter the Great fills the whole eighth 
volume of Kireyeysky’s collection, whilst 
the whole of the tenth is given up to the 
roth century—by which time, however, the 
cyclical principle has broken down. It is 
noteworthy by comparison that there is no 
important cyclical principle observable in 
the prose pobyvadshchiny which are also 
orally transmitted, and deal in part with 
the same subjects as the verse byliny. ‘This 
is even More true when we come to popular 
tales preserved in writing. 

The popular epic poetry of the Yugoslavs 
(narodne pjesme), particularly in the older 
form (with decasyllabic lines) of the 
bugarstice, also forms cycles: about the 
heroes 1n the battles between the clans, or 
against the enemy beyond the frontier; 
about the marriages, festivities and battles 
under Stjepan Dugan (1331-56) and 
Marko Kraljevié (T1394). Of greater 
poetic merit are the Kossovyo songs dealing 
with the famous first decisive battle 
against the ‘Turks (1389). Less closely 
linked are the songs devoted to the despot 
Djuro (Giorgje, ruled 1427-56) and to the 
second battle of Kossovo (1448), in which 
‘Janko’, the Hungarian leader Janos 
Hunyadi, is the unifying figure. There 
are finally: an important cycle about Vuk, 
the ‘dragon despot’ (1471-85) ; many 
smaller cycles more narrowly localized, 
covering the Turkish period (1500-1 goo); 
and in Montenegro particularly there are 
cycles extending down to modern times, 

Recent investigations have made more 
widely known the extensive oral traditions 
of the Tataric, particularly the Kara- 
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Kirghiz races, comprising three 
cycles: of the Mohammedan hero 4 
and of the heathen heroes Joloi anda. . 
Toéshtuk. q Sh 
In Persian and Arabic literature y 
are no popular epic cycles. But In ‘Sy 
train of the great Persian ‘literary’ Ep; t S 
Firdowsi there arises a series of pte “8 


epics devoted to the less prominent prays 
of the Shah-Nameh: one may COMpar, VR 

minor French Arthurian r omances ths 
Arabic literature there are pre-Islamj,’ iw 


such as those of the hero Antar, Wiles 
coalesce and emerge centuries lay Ney 


possibly after passing through a oy Sr 
stage—as a number of long SUSty: ‘Cay 
chivalrous romances recalling the In oeq 
Ramayana and the later (13th Cen 
prose Grail romances of French litey, Ary) 

A tendency to form cycles is 0n the . te 
hand evident in the exclusively Ry 
traditions of the African peoples ral 
Bantus, for example), whilst actual oy the 
are prominent in the rich Narray is | 
tradition which has recently come to ywve 
in Polynesia: particularly in those tact | 
which go back to the period of the nee 
voyages. They begin with Tawhakj ae 
his son Rata and extend to the New Zeal d 
seafarer cycles which treat the Settle d 
of the islands by Toi and Whatonga ang ,3t 
of Uenuku and his son Rua-tafu, and 8 
Tangiia, the hero of Tahiti. _ Finally 4° | 
are the less warlike cycles of Hawaij 5 

A special form of cycle 38 found in 
Some parts of the world: collections 
fairy tales, fables, short stories OF Novez) : 
having a common basic theme, and hej 
together by an outer story (see RAHMENER_ 
ZAHLUNG). First come the Indian Kalilg | 
va Dimna and Pafichatantra; followed by 
the Suka-saptati, the Vetdla-panchavim. 
Satika, the Arabic Seven Wise Masters and 
Arabian Nights; later there are Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
Marguerite de WNavarre’s rf aptamer on 
Basile’s Pentamerone and Hauft’s Marchen. 

Finally, a series of lyrical poe ae poe 
form a cycle: for instance, ean 
prayers for special days oF the cao 
hours; collections of ballads and yhOu ‘i 
or individual cycles with of s Dante’s 
containing framework, such ree and its 
Vita Nuova, Petrarch’s Canz0™ 
innumerable imitations. 





There is no comprehensive ™° 
literary cycles as such. ‘The mS” ”” rests 
for purposes of general Oe Growth 4 
Chadwick and N. K. Chadwick; ore 
Literature (3 vols, 1932-497. FB 
detailed bibliographical guidances 1. 
sperger and W. P. Friederich, 
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Diztonario 
ative Literature (1950) ant di tutti z 
ps grarto delle opere e dei 4 V. Bompiani 
gu ie di tutte le letteraiure, ed. 

i vols, 1947-50). 

f Greek 
prus Passion Cycle, a oe tomes of 
ose Plays, representing d in Cyprus 
ly Week. This originate r under the 
Hoe ably in the 13th century the influ- 
p isignan régime, but it shows dramatic 
Le of the Greek 2 Soca aa Latin 
omilies rather than the wes directions 
b rgical plays. From the stage tual pro- 

L yas clearly intended for ac 
| ion. 
duct! , one. tr.); A. 
id. A. C. Mahy (1947, swith bet in 
t, ‘Etudes Sur le Théatre “The Byzan- 

gantion, 6 (1931) ; G. La Piana, J.M.H. 
pre Theater’, tbid., x11 (1936). 

A re- 
czech Literature, _ The F dee fern 
ed literary works in Czech tury; but 
e second half of the 1 3th “ia eile to 
‘cerature 1n the Czech lands Fe m the 
tne introduction of Christianity £0 d 
tet (by SS, Cyril and Methogine) oth 
Ah st (by German missionaries) in the : 
we Ty roth century) 
entuly Le (probably Slavonic 
rf ends of St Wenceslas in Chur ch : a of 
and elie Witness to the beginning 
jterary ‘Nein Bohemia. __ 
iretnneciias hymns began to be Teens 
down © 1270, but the main ees 
with 4 8toup of verse Jegends me tation 
shortly after 1306 and with the wate which 
of Walter of Chatillon’s Alexand) ea 
may have been composed before = able 

The 14th century saw a consi ate al 
flowering of Czech poetry; the p Sy ihe 

BUores Were: lives: of saints <noranry 
‘Legend of St Catherine " the pa nae 
Czech poetry) ; ye daar 
(mainly from the German) of sor s d 
romances (e.g. Tristan, Tandarias hich 
Floribella), verge chronicles, among Wr = 
Dalimil, with its forthright nenOnS oe 
stands foremost lyrics, both religious cae 
secular, the latte; showing an ITKLEE CS ai 
fusion of Popular elements with the “ee 
ventions of ‘ourtly love. The ge a 
Charles IV (x 34.7~78) is thought to ‘all 
pee ee Czech literature, es Pa cht 
hagiogr aphy ; his own Latin By Pe blOn ae 
as. s00n translated into Czech. 
lively Satires of the late 14th century 


* iL 
(especially Smil FlaSka’s ‘New ee 
reflect a pre -- Upation with social questions 
that is also a Parent in the didactical prose 
Writings of Tomax titny. 

+he Hus Ite ribieiaces directed eer 
Writing to Polemical and didactic channels ; 
Hus himse]¢ left ies, re sse OF te 


CZECH LITERATURE 
MNter 


ste APU his mastery of lng 
the wo; Sell in his vernacular letters. in 
found aceon elticky reformist radicalism 
Poetry -°°™Mplished Stylistic expression. 

¥ Was enriched by the hymns of the 
‘nd later of the Bohemian 


“the x64, 


5 e century humanist writers 
sevcloped Czech mek an elegant and 
Means 9 €xpression. Imaginative 
a however Temained overshadowed 
ACtic or €votional writings. Note- 
SSC the! NMaravian: bievani | ea 
langy Vv, Vv 10Se Mastery of the Czec 
- =a " Sained theoretical expression re 
on 2 Stam tical exempli- 
fication In his tare ofthe New Testa- 
V eleslayt © historian and lenicQeteD 
ON regargeq 0S mannered style 3 ; 
the ore  2ed as the Supreme model. Bu 
ST€atest 8sterpiece of Czech prose at 
Was the translation of the Bible 
et Ohemian Brethren (pub- 


lished 1579~ 
93 

oe Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) 
tantis; the destruction of Czech protes- 
th ae at home and the close integration of 

© zech PTOvinces into the Habsburg 
die Brae Zech almost ceased to be used 
the h ST ary, language: the exceptions are 
Catholie . :.2 devotional prose of the 

SPneus ™MSSionaries and the work of the 
Exiles who Carried on the traditions of 
Blahoslav and Veleslavin. Of this latter 
ASS whe Cote th (Komensky) was of 
Portance, with his extensive 


y di 


Made 


Paramount im 


? religious and didactic themes. 
he first half of the 18th century saw the 
continued decline of Czech literature; but 
mM the eventies and eighties the first signs 
of a linguistic and literary revival began to 
appear. Josef Dobrovsky codified the 
anguage, largely in the aspect 
Worn in the age of V. eleslavin, 
the treasures of the older 
Josef Jungmann revivified the 
literary Janguage through his translations 
and his monumental Czech-German 
ictionary, 
he uncertain beginnings of modern 
Czech Poetry in the Period round 1800 
were soon Overshadowed by the achieve- 
ment of Jan Kollér whose ‘Daughter of 
Slava’ combines the poetical reflection of 
Personal experience with a rapturous vision 
of the past and future glories of the Slavs. 
The optimism Which coloured the literature 
of the national revival was implicitly re-| 
jected in the work of K.H. Macha, perhaps 
the greatest of Czech Poets. . His romantic 
epic May, while its external features de- 
rive from Byron and the Polish romantics, 
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is a highly individual expression of cosmic 
pessinusm. 

Romantic enthusiasm for the national 
past was fired by the manuscripts of 
Kralové Dvir and Zelen4 Hora which, 
purporting to contain Czech epics and 
lyrics from the early middle ages, were in 
fact forged by the talented and tempera- 
mental Vaclav Hanka and his associates. 
Genuine examples of traditional native 
poetry were found in the Czech folk-songs 
that were assiduously collected by Bc Le 
Celakovsky and K. J. Erben, both of whom 
showed the influence of this popular poetry 
in their own work. In the field of scholar- 
ship the traditions initiated by Dobrovsky 
wee caued jorward by the historian 

rantisek Palacky and th 
GoeuseP! J. Sane € archaeologist and 

By the mid-century 
romanticism had largely 
and a growing tendency 

became apparent, especi 
prose writers. In‘G 
Némcova gave a master] ortrayal of 
Czech country life, idealized i conception 
but realistic in detail; K, Havlitek-Borov- 
sky was the first writer effectively to use 
the Czech language for polemical and poli- 
tical purposes; and the art of the feuzlleton 
was skilfully cultivated by the versatile Jan 
Neruda. The work of these three writers 
did much to establish the character of 
modern Czech prose style. 

Neruda was also a talented lyrical poet, 
especially when dealing with political and 
national themes. His contemporary 
Vitézslav Halek has affinities with roman- 
vo poetry but was ae of the reformist 

terary movement known (after the journal 
edited by Halek and Neruda as Mai: this 
movement also brought forth one major 
novelist, Karolina Sv&t]4, 

‘The writers of the seventies and eighties, 
especially the group who wrote in the 
journal Ruch, turned yet more strongly to 
national themes, above all Svatopluk Cech 
in his epics, lyrics and novels and Alois 
Jirasek, whose historical novels gave artistic 
expression to the Czech national myth- 
ology. Amore aesthetic and cosmopolitan 
outlook inspired another influential school 
of writers—the Lumtr group, headed by 
the productive, versatile, formally brilliant 
poet Jaroslav Vrchlicky and the neo- 
romantic Julius Zeyer whose greatest 
achievement lies in his novels and stories. 

The tide of modern Czech literature was 
now in full flood. The century since 
Dobrovsky’s beginnings had created a new 
poetical language and (though as yet less 
sure of itself) a tradition of prose style. 


the impulses of 
Spent their force 
towards realism 
ally among the 
randmother’ BoZena 
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From 1890 onwards the main currents of 
Czech literary development rum Paral) 
with those of Europe as a whole. Th 
scepticism and anti-romantic tendencies g 
the 1890s found expression in the Work 
the thinker T. G. Masaryk, who helped to 
expose Hanka’s forgeries and in the poet 
of the critical and often Nijetzschean J. S. 
Machar. Among the greatest of Czech 
poets were the Silesian Petr Bezruc, Whoge 
passionate pessimism struck a discordan, 
note at the opening of the present century 
and Otakar Brezina who proclaimed hig 
personal religion in striking free Thythms 
of which later poets show many echoes. 
The impressionistic lyric was cultivated by 
several talented poets in the early Part of 
this century, notably Antonin Sova; Fraia 
Sramek and S. K. Neumann. After the 
first world war the emotional appeal of 
socialism and communism inspired Much 
noteworthy lyric production as in the work 
of Jiti Wolker and Josef Hora; and side by 
side with this several poets adopted sur-~ 
realist techniques—most memorably 
Vitézslav Nezval in his earlier period: The 
second world war and its Munich prologue 
brought many lyric poets back to tradi- 
tional measures and national themes (e.g. 
Nezval and Hora), 

The social novel and short story ie 
most successfully developed before 192 y 
K. M. Capek-Chod. Later Karel Cape 
in his striking novels of ideas, short ages. 
and sketches rendered Czech pros Pg 
more flexible by the introduction ° °° 

: - it was 
ments from the colloquial language? wale 
equally enriched by the more V& 
talent of Vladislay Vanéura. V2" alae 
bracht gained inspiration for 2 phe une 
fine works of narrative prose among : me, 
happy people of Subcarpathian Ruthe™ 

lists Who 
Most noteworthy among the nove } 
dealt with the life and struggle of cialist 
letariat on lines that anticipated the so ficial 
realism that now has exclusive 9 
approval was Marie Majerova. 

The origins of the modern Cze¢ 
go back to the period of the national ; 
but the dramatic work was late” Czech 
vative and inferior to the work ° 
writers in other fields. 
did two dramatists of marke 
talent come to the fore: Frantis© 
and Karel Capek. lit erature 

After 1948 the tasks of Czech "Marxist 
were redefined in accordance with 
theory. 4; b 

A. Novak, Die tschech. Literatur (n. | Have, 
general survey); A. Novak, rev- by aif 
and A. Grund, Struéné déjiny literally; J: 
(19473; most convenient reference 
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Jakubec, Déjiny literatury éeské (2 vols, 1929- 
34); H. Jelinek, Hist. de la litt. tchéque (3 vols, 
1932-35); Ceskoslovenska vlastivéda, Vol. IV, 
Pisemnietré (1933); A. Novak, Prehledné déjiny 
hiteratury ceské (4th ed. 1936-39); J. Vléek, 
Déiny literatury éeské (2 vols, 1940); P. Selver, 
zechoslovak Literature (1942); L. Stoll, 
Tricet let boj za éeskou socialistickou poesit 
(1950); B. Chudoba, A short survey of Czech 
literature (1924), 
ANTHOLOocrIES: R. F uchs, Ain Erntekranz aus 
hundert Yahren  tschech. Dichtung (1926); 
isner, Die Tschechen. Eine Anthologie 
(1928) ; 2p. Selver, An Anthology of Czecho- 
slovak Literature (1929); H. Jelinek, Anthologte 
de la poésie tchéque (1930); P. Selver, A century 
of Czech and Slovak poetry (1946). R.A. 


actyl, a metrical foot consisting of a 
long followed by two short (-vv); 
followed accentual verse, of a stressed 
eg. Gr eye unstressed syllables fo x); 
English, 7Atos, avria, Latin filius, omnia, 
dactylic easily, carrier; the adjective is 
rie Hexameters ,with full dactylic 
oper ayare:  oPfow atacbadinaw w7ép- 
ante Bui, eXoucw (Homer) ; Quadrupe- 
(Vire rem sonitu quatit ungula campum 
Bul). C.T.O, 
Speiat See SURREALISM. 
ce Death. Strictly speaking, this 
dance in be restricted to a procession or 
grave by nee the living are led to the 
are arran : dead. The living characters 
are Usual. in order of precedence and 
The miei: divided into clergy and laity. 
and the ee is the inevitability of death 
@ warnj quality of all men in death. It is 
Mortality to men to remember their 
Fro . and a solemn call to repentance. 
Satiricg] ied beginning there was also a 
Predominate ent, which ultimately came to 
sweets 
late middt? ©ct was extremely popular in the 
had €ndles “ges and the 16th century. It 
Woodcuts a Tamifications, in paintings, 
Stand among which those of Holbein 
€me), sculpture, stained glass, 
SO on. Its influence con- 
sic, Fa Our own time. We find it 
» Saint. S. Instance in the works of 
ars hough 4€ns and Mussorgsky. 
at Tather the theme appealed to the 
ane on liters” £0 the poet, it has left its 
Darn ee ean ure, ‘The finest examples 
in pen S In ne Written below the mural 
Bene wis (1 43 u& cemetery of the Innocents 
ot wal de }* 25), and the Spanish Danza 
dle of the muerte, written about the 
© 15th century. The French 
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oem was translated into English by John 
ydvaie and into Catalan by Pere Miquel 
Carbonell. In Germany and Switzerland 
there are numerous poems in blockbooks, 


woodcuts and mural paintings. In Italy 
pictures by far outnumber literary produc- 
tions, but the Ballo della morte 1s a poem of 


some merit. 

. M. Clark, The Dance of Death by Hans 
Holbewn (1949) and The Dance of Death in the 
Middle Ages and the Renatssance \19 Sr - 


Danish Literature. Denmark's first 
literature is hewn in stone or carved on 
metal. Runic inscriptions were used from 
about A.D. 300, but most of those preserved 
date from c. 800-1100. They are mainly 
epitaphs of kings, warriors and priests, and 
they are brief, factual and precise, occa- 
sionally with unrhymed, alliterative verses. 

The introduction of Christianity brought 
Latin in its wake. The most notable 
Latin poets of the Danish middle ages are 
Anders Sunesen and Morten Borup, but 
there are also anonymous Latin poems of 
high distinction. A number of chronicles, 
annals, and biographies of saints were also 
written in Latin. Svend Aggesen and 
Saxo Grammaticus are the important his- 
torians of the r2th century, the latter’s 
Gesta Danorum being Denmark’s first con- 
tribution to world literature. In the 
shadow of the Latin works a Danish 
literature in the mother-tongue was slowly 
groping its way; it included provincial and 
ecclesiastical laws, medical books (Henrik 
Harpestreeng), proverbs (Peder Laale), 
hymns (Herr Michael), edifying books and 
general encyclopaedic literature. 

The best Danish literature of the middle 
ages is anonymous—the ballads. Both 
regarding quantity and quality Denmark is 
richer in ballads than most other countries. 
Altogether 539 Danish ballads exist, in 
more than 3,000 versions; the first 
printed edition appeared in 1591. 

With the Lutheran Reformation (1536) a 
new literature in the mother-tongue began, 
with a multitude of religious pamphlets 
(Hans Mikkelsen, Paul Helgesen, Hans 
Tausen). Humanism and the renaissance, 
too, made their influence felt. Christiern 
Pedersen and Peder Palladius are the great 
names of the victorious Reformation. The 
bulk of 16th-century Danish poetry js 
either religious or polemic, the main 
lyrical contributions” being some fine 
hymns (Hans Christensen Sthen and Hans 
Thomisson). Among the prose writers a 
few names stand out, especially that of 
Niels Hemmingsen, whose the plogical 
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books were read and discussed all over 
Europe, and those of Anders S@rensen 
Vedel and Arild Huitfeldt, two eminent 
historians. Hieronymus Justesen Ranch’s 
school-plays mark the beginning of a 
Danish drama, 

During the 17th century Denmark pro- 
duced a number of eminent grammiarians 
and antiquarians, among whom Ole Worm 
and Peder Syv deserve special mention. 
‘The most important Danish prose work of 
the 17th century is Fammers Minde, the 
memoirs of Leonora Christina, written 
during her 20 years’ imprisonment in 
the Blue ‘Tower of Copenhagen. Poetry 
tended to follow the classics slavishly ; 
thus the favourite metres are the hexa- 
meter, the alexandrine and the sonnet. 
Simplicity is deliberately avoided, the 
style 1s precious, allegories and conceits 
abound, and there are continuous refer- 
ences to Roman mythology. Most out- 
standing among the poets are Soren 
Terkelsen, Anders Arrebo, Anders Bord- 
ing and Thomas Kingo, the Jast being 
the supreme master in every field, espe- 
cially as a writer of hymns, but also of 
didactic verse and pastoral poems. Among 
the very few playwrights Mogens Skeel is 
most noteworthy, 

T'wo contrasting tendencies are char- 
acteristic of Danish literature in the 18th 
century. One is critical, based on reason, 
mainly influenced by French and English 
literature and philosophy; the other is 
emotional, introspective, often with a tinge 
of religious mysticism, and in its origin 
essentially German. In the first half of 
the century Ludvig Holberg and H. A. 
Brorson are the exponents of these two 
tendencies. Holberg’s satires (especially 
Peder Paars) and his 32 comedies certainly 
deserve the high rank they have acquired in 
Danish literature, and in addition Holberg 
was also a distinguished essayist and his- 
torian. The Pietist hymns of H. A. 
Brorson are inspired by a deep religious 
mysticism, and the vivacious, graceful lyrics 
of Ambrosius Stub have preserved his 
name as a genuine poet. 

Between 1740 and 1800 a multitude of 
lesser philosophers and critics followed in 
Holberg’s footsteps, discussing contem- 
porary subjects and adapting European 
rationalism to Danish conditions. Chris- 
tian Falster was Holberg’s conservative 
counterpart as an essayist, and Jens 
Schelderup Sneedorff a younger disciple. 
This was to a great extent a period of 
ournalism rather than of literature, a 
period of didactic verse rather than of 
lyrical poetry. Toger Reenberg, C. F. 
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Wadskizr and C. B, Tullin, although é 
tainly not poets of the highest order. Sy 
interesting exponents of their time. * % 

Towards the end of the 18th centy 
significant literary revival took , Q y 
Johan Herman Wesgsel’s mock-heroic tree. 
edy, Kerlighed uden Stromper, 2nd Te 
light, humorous poetry have a charm Wh; ds 
still have not faded away. At the x Sh 
time, in other fields, a revival of EMO}, Xe 
poetry was taking place, influenced bo A 
by contemporary German literature an ~ 
English literature. Johannes Ewald’s ,, y 
sonal and religious poems, his odes, te 
poetic dramas and his memoirs are aly Ny 
true eminence. He js Denmark’s Breck 
pre-romantic poet. Both Wessel an 
Ewald, however, died before the cent q 
was out, and the last decades are Markeg Ly 
much dilettantism. Somewhat above .Py 
general level are Johan Nordal Brun ans 
Edvard Storm, both of Norwegian ext,, “4 
tion, Christian Olufsen, a playwrigy > 
Knud Lyhne Rahbek, a critic, Poet an? 
playwright, and Malthe Conrad Bruun . 
P. A. Heiberg, two rebels, both EXPell], 
from Denmark for their radical views. "TD 2 
last Danish writer of the 18th century ~ 
Jens Baggesen, a gifted poet who lost eg ’ 
tact, however, with the new century, Which 
he did not understand. 

The romantic movement came to Den. 
mark from Germany. German vomlantic 
philosophy was interpreted by Henriy 
Steffens and imitated by A. W. Schack v. 
Staffeldt, but the early Danish Troman_ 
ticists gave it a form very different fro 
the original. Adam Oehlenschlager in_ 
augurated the new movement an became 
its leader. His poetic genius reached Its 
climax in the mixture of epic 2? lyric 
poetry, but his youthful verse plays (Sz 
Hans Aftenspil, Aladdin) and his Many 
Nordic tragedies (a genre already bese by 
Ewald) also broke fresh ground. SEF S. 
Grundtvig’s greatness is not confined to 
literature, although he was one Of the most 
prolific writers of the 19th century | eae 
important, from a purely literary, Peo 
view, are his hymns and prophetic ae 
(e.g. Nyaarsmorgen). Among the P 


his his- 

works of B. S. Ingemann only but | fie 
. n 

torical novels deserve mentio ies one 


‘Morning and Evening Songs’ Car- 
the purest lyric poetry of the cent y ehae 
sten Hauch was a dramatist an a christian 
but greatest as a lyric poet. ced by 
Hviid Bredahl is more influe™ 
English romanticism. 
During the first quarter of the - 
tury the early romantic movemen 
challenged. Then appeared tw° 


~ 
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ought a new element of reason and 

alism into Danish literature, Poul Moller, 
5 charming lyric poet who was also the 

ythor of the first Danish novel dealing 
ith contemporary events, and Steen 
cteensen Blicher, a Jutland parson whose 
poetry and short stories vary from a mood 
sad resignation to warm humour. With 
jicher the Jutland movement in Danish 
jjterature begins, 

Jn the 1820s and 1830s a new literary 
school came into existence—a Copenhagen 
,chool, to whose members perfection of 
form WaS More important than content. 
J ohan Ludvig Heiberg, the poet, critic and 

jaywright, was the unrivalled leader of 
this Bf De With his Hegelian philosophy 
and ord anish imitations of French vaude- 
gille Ne attempted to revivify Danish 
jiterature. His most successful work is 
the a drama En Sjel efter Daoden. 
Henn ertz, who was also both a drama- 
tist He wrote light bourgeois comedies and 
serious remantic plays—and a poet, be- 

ngs to the sg 
lo ame school, and so do two 
paembers of Heiberg’s family Thomasine 
Gyllembourg, his ; ad ‘Tab 

acy ance mother, an Johanne 

Lu i Tg, his talented wife. 

ree 75308 and 1840s a revival of 

Winther tee place, led by Christian 
’ ‘uthor of many beautiful love 

oof pais Bodtcher, who wrote a 
h te sober clicate, sensitive and artistic- 
Beaten Gait and Emil Aarestrup, an 
, allic j : ’ 

supreme erotic Bae his taste, Denmark’s 
tion belongs Pp. ‘To the same genera- 

“as . *rederik Paludan-Miiller, 
originally a disojpj 
scorn the py Pile of Byron, who came to 
a os Re ed aesthetic point of view, 
tion of aoe etry expresses his condemna- 
pletely Hed ee and the flesh. A com- 
Christian An ik Was cultivated by Hans 
stories f 2 8€n, whose fairy-tales and 
way that the po, Were written in such a 
realizing that own-ups began to listen, 
equall the stories were meant 
ect Was for them. What Andersen 
simple or bon Poetry—tragic, comic, 
such univerga] Tous—and his tales are of 
have equa] f ‘ppeal that many of them 
English oy “Scination for a Danish, an 
fai 4 “1indu child iter of 
airy tales he h . Asa writer 0 
as never been equalled in 


any country: ; 
vated— TY31n all the other fields he culti- 


less outstanding Ves, plays etc.—he is 


In the I 

= sensation #° a A. Goldschmidt created 

ary Daper ;oPenhagen with his revolu- 

feud With RK: Corsaren ’—famous for its 
or of a kegaard, But he was also 

and Novels oye rel brilliant short stories 


‘Ng intimate descriptions of 
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Danish provincial or Jewish life. A more 
consistently revolutionary spirit was 
Frederik Dreier, Denmark’s first socialist. 

Soren Kierkegaard, who preached a gos- 
pel of extreme individualism, holds an 
isolated position, unattached to any group 
and with hardly any followers. His anti- 
Hegelian philosophy was advanced in a 
series of books which are at the same time 
belles-lettres of the highest importance. 

The 1850s and 1860s produced nothing 
great; even the most noteworthy poets of 
those decades, Carl Ploug, J. C. Hostrup, 
Christian Richardt, H. V. Kaalund and 
Peter Faber, did little more than rehash the 
better: known romantic themes, and the 
leading novelists, such as Vilhelm Bergsse, 
Carit Etlar and H. F. Ewald, were without 
much originality, The only innovator 
was H. E. Schack, whose novel, Phantas- 
terne, may be said to have been written 20 
years before its time. 

This stagnation was terminated by the 
revolution of the seventies, det moderne 
gennembrud, ‘the modern break-through’ 
of naturalism or realism—a movement of 
which Georg Brandes was the spiritual 
leader. He had a considerable influence 
on J. P. Jacobsen, Denmark’s first and 
greatest novelist of the style naturaliste, 
and on Holger Drachmann, a versatile poet, 
whose individualism, however, did not 
allow him to remain anybody’s disciple. 
Sophus Schandorff, Edvard Brandes and 
the conservative Vilhelm ‘Topsge are among 
the minor realistic prose writers of this 
period. 

The great name of the 188os is that of 
Henrik Pontoppidan, who made it his task 
to tell his countrymen the unvarnished 
truth about themselves, without attempting 
to soften the blow by prescribing patent 
medicines. His three great novel cycles 
are among the most important in the entire 
Danish literature. Herman Bang is a dis- 
illusioned novelist whose eminently artistic 
‘tragic idylls’ are concerned with the step- 
children of life. Karl Gjellerup went 
through a development from radical real- 
ism to abstract, metaphysical idealism. 

In the 1890s a neo-romantic poetic re- 
vival took place ; emotions and fantasy were 
reinstated, and the worship of beauty took 
the place of the worship of truth. The 
lyric poets of the nineties called themselves 
‘symbolists’, because they stated that 
their object was ‘to express the inexpres- 
sible in symbolic form’. ‘To this group be- 
long Johannes Jorgensen, who found 
refuge in Roman Catholicism, Viggo 
Stuckenberg, Sophus Claussen—the great- 
est poet of them all—and Helge Rode. 





DECIMA 


Gustav Wied, Dickensian in his humout 
and Strindbergian in his philosophy, wit- 
tily cynical both in his plays and his novels, 
is Denmark’s greatest humorist of the 19th 
century. Minor but noteworthy prose 
writers towards the end of the century are 
three women, Agnes Henningsen, Karin 
Michaélis and Gyrithe Lemche, and three 
men, P. F. Rist, Peter Nansen and Carl 
Ewald. Otto Benzon, Einar Christiansen 
and Henri Nathansen should be mentioned 
among the playwrights, and Svend Grundt- 
vig and Axel Olrik as two distinguished 
literary scholars. 

Martin Andersen Nexo, Denmark’s 
great proletarian writer, and Johannes V. 
Jensen, poet, essayist and author of Heimat 
tales and novels of Darwinian philosophy, 
are the two most prominent Danish authors 
of the 2oth century. Less intelligible out- 
side Denmark are the novelists Jakob 
Knudsen and Harald Kidde, and probably 
also Thit Jensen, Knud Hjorte, Astrid 
Ehrencron-Kidde, Otto Rung, Edith Rode, 
Thorkild Gravlund and Harry Sgiberg, 
but in various ways each of them has en- 
riched Danish literature. Among the 
novelists who have appealed more to 
readers outside Scandinavia are Marie 
Bregendahl, Johannes Buchholtz, J. Anker 
Larsen, Peter Freuchen and even Svend 
Fleuron. 

The most distinguished poets of the first 
quarter of the century are Jeppe Aakjer, 
Johan Skjoldborg, Theger Larsen—all 
three Jutlanders—, Valdemar. Rordam and 
Kaj Hoffmann. They were followed by 
Tom Kristensen, Otto Gelsted, Kai Friis 
Moller, Hans Hartvig Seedorff Pedersen, 
Emil Bonnelycke and Harald Bergstedt, 
who are the most significant poets of the 
first post-war generation. Contemporary 
with them are two great novelists, Jacob 
Paludan and Karen Blixen Finecke (alias 
Isak Dinesen), the latter of whom, how- 
ever, only had her début in the 1930S. 

In the 1920s and 1930s the social novels 
of Hans Kirk, Knuth Becker, Harald Her- 
dal, Mogens Klitgaard and Leck Fischer 
stand out. ‘They were followed by other 
novelists, such as H. C. Branner, Knud 
Senderby, Aage Dons, Jorgen Nielsen and 
Martin A. Hansen, whose novels and 
stories are psychological rather than social. 
Other good prose writers are Hans Scherfig, 
a great satirist, and the two eminent Faro- 
ese novelists, Jorgen-Frantz Jacobsen and 

illiam Heinsen. 

Among contemporary Danish play- 
wrights the most significant are Kaj Munk, 
Kjeld Abell and C. E. Soya. Of the 
younger Danish lyric poets it will suffice 
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here to mention four: Nis Petersen, Pay, 
Cour, ‘Tove Ditlevsen and Morten Niels Sy 

Dansk biografisk Leksikon, ed. P. Enge}, Ni 
and 8S. Dahl (27 vols, 1923-44)3_©- S. Pee? 
sen and V. Andersen, Jllustreret dansk Li ate 
turhistorie (4 vols, 1924-34); Oluf Friis Sta. 
danske Litteraturs Historie (1945 ff.) ; R~&y 
Billeskov Jansen, Danmarks Digtekunst ¢, iy 
ff.); H. Brix, Danmarks Digtere (7951). 24a 
Erichsen and A. Krarup, Dansk his}? Ay 
Bibliografi til Udgangen af r912 (3 Vols, Tg, 2% 
27); H. Ehrencron-Miiller, Forfatterlenes ss 
omfattende Danmark, Norge og Island ing 
1814 (12 vols, 1924~35), T. H. Erslew, aie 
mindeligt Forfatterleksikon for Kongeriget De . 
mark with Supplement (6 vols, 1843-53, x se 
68); H. Brix, Analyser og Problemer (6 Ole 
1933-50); E. Thomsen, Dansk Litteratuy ef, 
1870 (1935); S. Moller Kristensen, Dansk . 
teratur 1918-50 (1950); Danske Digtere zt dey 207 
Aarhundrede, ed. FE, Frandsen and N, R 
Johansen (2 vols, 1951); Cai M. Woel, Dang 
Forfatterleksikon (1945); Hvem skrev hvad?. eq 
F. Schyberg and N. Backhausen (2 Vols. 
1945-51). j 

E. Bredsdorff, B. Mortensen and R. py 
perwell, An Introduction to Scandinay; : 
Literature from the earliest time_to our day 
(1951); E. Bredsdorff, Danish Literature tn 
English translation. A bibliography (1950). 
P. M. Mitchell, Bibliog. Guide to Danish "7 ;/ 
(1951); H. Astrup Larsen, Scandinayjo, 
Literature (1930); The History of the Scan. 
dinavian Literatures, ed. F. Blankner (1938 ; 
H. G. 'Topse-Jensen, Scandinavian Liter atur 
from Brandes to our day (1929); NS WwW, 
Gosse, Studies in the Literature a3 ‘Orthern 
Europe (1879); Edmund W. Gosse, 720 Visit 
to Denmark (1911); H. H. Boyeser “Dx on 
Scandinavian Literature (1895) 3 ae 7 phe g 
Book of Scandinavian Verse, ed: Olrik The 
and W. A. Craigie (1925); A- . A Be ie 
Heroic Legends of Denmark (1919) 1 D OOrk Oh 
Danish Ballads, tr. E, M. Smith ampier 
(1934); A Book of Danish Verse, Denniaree 
Damon and R. S. Hillyer (1922); (1928): 
Best Stories, ed. H. Astrup Le bee and 
Modern Danish Authors, ed. N. He horn. am 
E. Heepe (1946); ‘In Denmark I ier P. Keig- 
A Little Book of Danish Verse, tt. * EB. 
win (1950). 


Dawn Song: see T'AGELIED- 


led 
Décima, Spanish stanza form q also ae 
Espinela after the suppose bination 9 
Vicente M. Espinel. A com ne; abba: 
10 8-syllable lines which ia the 16th 
accdde. It appears at the e? E.M. 
century. 
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Dede Korkut Stories, twelve 
epic tales, named after the Ay 
pears in each, probably collec ynkno aly 
tradition and put together bY The ° 
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existing manuscript was at tican jibr@ 
incomplete copy is in the Va | 
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pe stories relate the life of Oguz Turkish 
pribes 1n north-eastern Anatolia during the 
th and 14th centuries; the deeds of their 
rinces ; their battles against the Black Sea 
p reeks and Caucasians (Georgians). They 
ontain elements of the old Turkish epic, 
the Vsuzname, which has not come down 
us. Although the tales were written 
own after the conversion of the Turks to 
gam, the effect of Arabo-Islamic culture 
only superficial. The pre-Islamic ele- 
ents 1n these stories have strong common 
paracteristics, in expression and content, 
ith Anatolian and central Asiatic popular 
jiterature. Slightly altered versions of 
come Of the tales still live in Turkish folk- 
jore- is language is vivid, colourful and 
owing. Certain word sequences con- 
ected with definite characters and sub- 
jects ate Tepeated and are in rhyme or 
alliteration and this suggests that parts of 
old poems have been incorporated into the 
gales- 


Kilish Rifat, Kyigh- Dede Korkut (1916); 
2-7, > - OI We 
O. 9: “okyay, Dede Korkut (1938); E. Rossi, 
pedi » in Rin wescritto del Kitab-1 Dede 
ase ¥. Studi Orientali, 25 (1950) and 

Il Kitab-i Dede OQorgut (1952). 5 ( oe 


Dee Stories, The detective story 
may ; either a full-length novel or a short 
story ae M Order that it may properly be 
deans aS a detective story 1t must con- 
aa aes “ COmmission of a crime; the 
possibility of its having been committed by 
oe ee eral People; its solution by a 
i ae gg Professional or amateur. 
‘nistatice: ae coated Stories, Qdipus Rex for 
and Hercules ~ €pisodes concerning Cacus 
element of ie the Aeneid have faintly an 
detective story; Daniel, 


e 
when sayi 
Mg Susanna from the Elders and 


when exposin 
t ' ° 
some sense ain oe priests of Bel, was in 


these do €stigator: but in the main 
Similarly. fall within our definition. 

must be revaka modern variations 
the detectiy ed as only closely allied to 
Variations x Story. The first of these 
the best ex S the hero-criminal of which 
Raffles and ables are E. W. Hornung’s 

aurice Leblane’s Arséne 


Lupin ; th 
e 
the identit peat Perhaps is the type where 
doubt but y, 2€ criminal is never in 
there are and iy S conviction is. And 
ee ave been many other such 
hilst 
s 2 419 < 
Side the tru Wever, these are only just out- 


e 
He story, certain others 
ee “tT with no detection, the 
Tvice st he adventure 
‘ the ory, the a 
detective Storie = eo eee not really 
aul, 





DETECTIVE STORIES 


The modern detective story took its rise 
at a comparatively recent date and may 
fairly be attributed to the invention of Edgar 
Allan Poe. The scene of The Mystery of 
Marie Roget (1845) is placed in Paris, but 
in reality Poe was describing the murder of 
Mary Cecilia Rogers which had recently 
taken place in New York. Poe not only 
gave a solution but it proved to be correct 
and even assisted in the arrest of the 
murderer. ; 

But if the first short detective story came 
from America, the first full-length detec- 
tive novel came from France when Emile 
Gaboriau in 1866 published L’affaire 
Lerouge. With this and other of Gaboriau’s 
stories the fictional detective made his first 
appearance. At about the same time 
Wilkie Collins published in England The 
Moonstone (1868), and with Sergeant 
Cuff’s passion for roses began a long line of 
characteristic English investigators. The 
first widespread popularity dates from 
eht publication, beginning in 1891, of 
the short stories of Sherlock Holmes in the 
Strand Magazine which Conan Doyle 
subsequently collected together as The Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

Whereas in the Sherlock Holmes stories 
the crime was often robbery (jewels, an in- 
convenient photograph) or the doping of a 
race horse and sometimes there was vir- 
tually no crime at all, in practically all 
other detective fiction there is only one 
type of crime, namely murder. ‘This is 
possibly due to the curious fact that detec. 
tive stories approach to modern morality 
tales. ‘They must contain evil—but good 
must triumph, and to heighten the sus- 
pense, nothing less than the highest stake, 
life itself, may be played for. Therefore 
nothing Jess than murder suffices. 

In some stories the actual manner of the 
murder is not a major feature, the very 
simplicity providing a difficulty to its solu- 
tion. Other writers, tired of reiterated 
blunt instruments, devote considerable in- 
genuity to devising a new method, e.g. 
Dorothy Sayers’ The Nine Tailors where 
the murder is really carried out by the 
church bells. 

One of the many conventions, however, 
which have been insisted upon by the 
reader is that there are limits to what js 
permissible. Credibility is essential, If 
poison is used, it must be a poison known 
to science ; the effects on the victim must be 
those which would actually occur; very ob- 
scure or improbable weapons or scientific 
devices should not be used unless their 
existence can be reasonably accounted for: 
faked accidents must be plausible. 


DETECTIVE STORIES 


In real life the ex 
understood to be 
seldom more than 


Perience of the police is 
that generally there is 
one person who could or 
was likely to have committed the crime. 
Their efforts therefore are mainly directed 
to establishing a legal proof that will ulti- 
mately lead to conviction. In the course 
of so doing they may frequently adopt the 
kind of methods that are dear to the heart 
of detective story writers, but they will 
more often employ more prosaic ones and 
they will seldom have to deal with the case 
of a man or woman who might with some 
degree of likelihood have been murdered 
for one of half a dozen causes. 

For obvious reasons the detective story 
writer allows himself a greater latitude. 
His blackmailer may have been unfaithful 
to his mustress as well as being the missing 
heir to a fortune; his harmless recluse may 
possess the only known Great Britain 1d. 
black with inverted centre and the secret 
that will unveil the drug smuggling ring. 
It is not regarded as unfair, so long as the 
credulities are not strained too far—as they 
would be with such a rd. black. It is, 
however, vastly better that the reader 
should not notice that they are being 
strained at all. 
In detective stories—but still within the 
limits of reason—criminals are allowed to 
cover up their first crime by a second, and 
it is not absolutely obligatory that sub- 
sequent murders should be committed by 
the original criminal. There are artistic 
faults perhaps in this, and some writers and 
some readers regard such proceedings as a 
weakness. In the view of others they 
provide an Opportunity for more action and 
prevent the story from becoming a static 
puzzle. In America much more and more 
violent action is required than in English 
stories. 

It is essential that the crime should be 
solved and that the solution should carry 
conviction to the reader. Whether it 

would carry conviction to the criminal in 
the court of law is of less importance (un- 
less, of course, that proof is a central 
feature of the story). With this object in 
view the criminal must have committed 
his crime with ingenuity and care but it 
must not be the perfect crime. The flaw 
must, by one of the most widely and firmly 
held convictions, be placed honestly before 
the reader. In the opinion of nearly all 
readers it should be possible for the con- 
noisseur to detect the real clue and observe 
all false clues to be such—provided that he 
cares to take the trouble. If the reader’s 
final comment is “Of course it was per- 
fectly obvious. I could have seen it at 
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once if I had chosen to do so’; he (a 
writer) is content. If he guesses the q t 
tion at once he will find the book dy Soyo 


8 
if he thinks he has been deceived he y,: SN 
justifiably angry, Ay Ke 

It follows therefore that the Writer 8 


keep to these rules amongst others —, . 

1. He must not allow two stateme Xt 
contradict each other unless that oq by t 
diction Proves to be an essential Part ogttae 
plot. ho 

2. He must not conceal vital facts 8 
the very end. t 

3. He must not make deliberately f l 
and misleading statements unless they Us 
made by the villain or a character al, Qe 
pointedly shown to be unreliable. Ady 

4. He must make no mistake What, 
in his medicine, law or in any SP€ciay; Ve, 
process which forms part of the Story | Zag 
less such mistakes are deliberate. x 

5. He must give the reader some Clug 
clues. Op 

6. He may, however, put 19 as yy 
irrelevant clues as he likes, provided ey 
their existence is ultimately €Xplaj at 
away. Loose ends are very Much to Re 
deprecated. ‘ @ 

7. His psychology must be Sound 
his character deonine at least good but 1a 
is allowed some latitude as to the Crim; ali 
The ideal criminal enters the Story ag. °> 
reasonably sympathetic character ang 
gradually reveals less agreeable traits. "Ty 
ideal red-herring does the opposite. | 5 

8. Good writing and some humour q,. 
essential. A love interest iS P&MMIssih), 
but not compulsory. 

9. There should be an unexpected twist 
towards the end. 

10. Finally, except for 4 Y&FY 800d 
reason, the story must end 19 4IT€st or 
confession. 

The modern tendency of the story may 
therefore be illustrated in tet™S of the 
solver. In the first place these differ 
internationally. Broadly speaking the 
detective story, despite its Cngruapengys.-=S 
French origins, flourishes mainly 19 “sreat 
Britain. This is probably due 7 Pam to 
the characteristics of the three ei cei 
also to the composition of the prema t ieee 
ee R ope organization and at 
the public to them. ; x 

In England and Wales (writet® oodaae 
tive fiction place their scenes ; they have 
and Ireland at their peril unless. ce belong 


sound local knowledge) the Pruments O 


to the district; they are the » olitic3 
government; they are in no ave there- 
and they are not armed. They arty of the 


fore the full support of the ™ 


y 
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ulation. As a consequence the oe 
police detective is on the who 1 5 
athetic character. In addition th 
5? tice are Considered to have the sank cat 
pe numbers, In scientific instruments an 
jn Feaeb matters as criminal dossiers. 
Merefore the English reading public 
siders that the professional is mete 
8 ely to solve the crime than the gifte 
ji ateur- | — 
In America the attitude js quite diffe “ 
he district attorney has to get a Pros rh 
T or his party wil] lose votes. ‘The 


‘on : ; 
e tice chiefs must Show efficiency or a 
Fi gnissed. €reé is a constant an 


-,orous demand for results, for rapidity, 
oraction. There is legitimately an Oppos 
4g civically minded but politically active 
Per ari and so the amateur is permitted, 
en encouraged, to beat the professional 

d the professional] may be depicted as 
anowiNd both incompetence and bea 
~ Jeasantness. He is also allowed to get 
‘ied. He is not, however, expected ale 
to be a cultured, Well-read, knowledgeable 

an spedking refined and witty English 
and displaying a heart of gold. On the 
contrary he has to get on with it and his 
wisecracks are Mvariably in the most up- 
to-date slang. ; 

The modern French detective story 1S SO 
largely confined to Georges Simenon that 
it is perhaps dangerous to generalize too 
much. The outlook however permits of a 
greater distrust of the national police force 
than is commonly allowed in British 
stories and at the Same time calls for more 
psychology, more Philosophy and above all 
more logic. € whole atmosphere de- 
mands More rumination—at which. M. 
Maigret excels. 

The type and Methods of the solver too 
frequently Classify the story. The pure 
amateur interested IN One case and in one 
case only for special Teasons is rare. 
speculative amateur ig best represented by 
G. K. Chesterton’. Father Brown but is 
Even + € quasi-professional 
amateur with detection as his hobby is not 
Peter Wimsey and M. 
eels accepted because the 
writing of Dorothy Sayers and Agatha 
-Oristie 1s attr active but their kind is get- 
ae Doctor Watson has seldom 
“ee ned Successfully and never set 
Uses tha ¥ when a writer constantly 

Same ‘vestigator, he is now 
Usually a Professj 1 > he) .dithis 
Culties of Movin, tt despite : 
(which ¢ ‘28 him about the country 
the Yarq BY 3 Overcome by ecto es 
brilliant soles (P Probability that his las 
BOON ofthe guritar's previous 


DEVIL IN LITERATURE 


murder has resulted in his Promotion to a 
rank too senior for the next book. To 


tives are occasionally made to come back 
from retirement or 
holiday, but the device IS not always 
convincing. 

The detective Story then must Pose a 
problem and offer a solution. It must be 
fair, accurate, interesting and well-written, 
Its plot must be terse and free from pad- 
ding, novel and ingenious, and lead up in- 
evitably to an unexpected conclusion. The 


the intelligence of detective Story writers 
can invent sufficient variety to retain the 
public taste. 


H. D. Thomson, Masters of Mystery (x 931); 


H. Haycraft, Murder For Pleasure 1941) and 
The Art of the Mystery Story feces Ne 


Devil in Literature, The existence of a 
personified Devil was declared an article of 
faith by the Council of Toledo in 44 
confirmed a century later when the Council 
of Constantinople defined the doctrine of 
hell and pronounced the Devil to be Im- 
mortal. These declarations were not, of 
course, the origin of the demoniac creed 
which had flourished for centuries before; 
but they enormously Strengthened its hold 
upon the human mind and concentrated 
the spiritual fears of Christendom upon a 
single ruling spirit of evil. Henceforth, as 
Satan, Lucifer, Be’elzebyp or Mephisto. 
pheles, that spirit reigned in men’s thoughts 
as lord of hell and prince of darkness, the 
leader of a host of fiends who ranged 
through the world, seeking constantly to 
lure unhappy souls to eternal damnation. 
Medieval literature and legend depicted 
Satan as a monstrous being, horned, tailed 
and taloned, with Cloven hoofs and 
leathery wings, who was always on the alert 
to carry off sinners to a hel] Which, though 
uncertainly placed, had a definite location 
somewhere near this earth. For some he 
was Lucifer, the fallen archangel; 
others he was an ill-defined but horrifying 
combination of the old heathen gods and 
the primitive demons who haunted the 
pagan world. Popular tales show that he 
was also slightly ridiculous. Simple People: 
could cheat him in a way that would have 
been impossible had he not been as stupid 
as he was evil. Thus in the myste 
plays he is as frequently a figure of fun as 
one of terror, and in the traditiona] mum- 
mers’ play Be’elzebub is a Minor char- 
acter, appearing only when the Serious 
part is over, to provide comic relief, 


DEVOTIO MODERNA 


In time, however , these primitive con- 
ceptions gave place to notions of a spirit 
at once more subtle and more dangerous. 
In Christopher Marlowe’s play The 
Tragical History of Doctor Faustus (c. 1588) 
it is Lucifer who 


. - - by aspiring pride and Insolence 
For which God threw him from the face of heaven, 


became ‘arch-regent and commander of 
all spirits’. When Faustus, seeking fresh 
outlets for his restless mind, takes to the 
black arts, Lucifer allows Mephistopheles 
to bargain for his soul. His aspect is so 
hideous that Faustus cannot bear it and 
bids him return in the form of a Franciscan 
friar. Yet notwithstanding this relic of 
medievalism, the Devi] has already begun 
to shed the grossly carnal attributes that 
marked him in the middle ages. Hellis no 
longer a place but a state of mind. Faustus 
a, it a fable, but Mephistopheles tells 


Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self pl 


ace; for where we are is hell, 
And where hell js there must we ever be. 


The demon Passionately regrets the heaven 
he lost by following Lucifer, but neverthe- 
less strives to add to the latter’s kingdom 
by winning the Doctor’s soy] and that of 
any other man who may 

.. . Tack the name of God 

Abjure the Scriptures and his Saviour Christ. 


This tragic view of Satan is still more 
clearly shown in Milton’s Paradise Lost 
(1667). Ruined though he is, he never 
ceases to be an archangel, magnificent in 
his downfall, all his great gifts turned to 
hatred and darkness, but still existing. 
Here 1s no medieval monstrosity but a vast 
and flaming spirit, capable of weeping for 
the sorrows of his followers and of sus- 
taining them and himself by his own self- 
generated fire of hate, while he patiently 
plans a subtle revenge upon God through 
the fall of man. 

In James Hogg’s Private Memoirs and 
Confessions of a Justified Sinner (1824) 
Satan is so well disguised that his victim 
never recognizes him for what he is until 
the very end. Robert Colman, already in- 
clined towards antinomianism, meets a 
stranger who resembles him in appearance, 
on a day when his cold and malicious mind 
is puffed with spiritual pride and malice. 
On this hopeful groundwork the subtle 
stranger builds up a terrible edifice of mur- 
der and crime, leading the wretched man 
further and further into the darkness, 
When at last Robert realizes his danger, it 
is too late. The Devil possesses him 


utterly and forces him to commit the last 
despairing crime of suicide. 
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Satirical writers have often Use 


as a means of deriding the follies ay SN 
of mankind. Desnae ia Le Diable : Wy 
(1707), Byron in The Devil’s Drive RIA 
and Hauff in Memoiren des Satang Cr gS 
employ this method, ‘The Devi tara) 
loses personal] importance and beg, 4°) 
mere distorting mirror of the humay Ne 
C. 5. Lewis, in The Screwtape Prin 
(1942), restores him to power ang Sa 
him as the head of a vast organizaty . Q 
voted to the destruction of souls, ~Q Vy 
himself does not appear; it 1S Scr Wyott 
head of a department, who, through ] fant 
of advice to a junior fiend, shows ‘ ten 
human soul can be subtly corrupts \¥ 4s 
lost. Screwtape has a mnowled ¢ Qng 
psychology which human professg Of 
that subject might well envy; but he® of 
his nephew fail in the end because, : 
devils, they are incapable otf BheSPing, te 
true nature of that which is good, * the 
Perhaps the most realistic Portray 
personified evil is to be found in Gy a 9 
Faust. Here Satan has no MABNificg e's 
tragical attributes, He does not eve, t o, 
greatly, like Screwtape, for the Tin, ite 
souls. But everything he touches ig G of 
rupted. In his presence everything als 
and noble withers, and every fine deg? od 
aspiration is tainted and cheapened, “s 
The spirit I, that endlessly denies; 


And rightly too; for all that comes 1 birth 
Is fit for overthrow, as nothing Worth, 


is how he describes himself to Faust 


> and 
thus he shows himself throughout. © is 
the very incarnation of cynicis™, the ©Ssen. 


tial mud-slinger to whom page SAS 
sacred. He is, in fact, the TUS Vevil og 
our modern world, In all meaner there 
is NO more horrifying and utter, Senge ta: 
ing representation of deadly a Mt aa 
Satan. A Symposium, €?: masie (iBaqit 
(1951); J. Bois, Satanisme et ye Z Daoit (Eu , 
M. Gargon and J. Vinchon, fe Britain ‘aid 
tr: 1920). J. Ashton, The Devt Se Devil, his 
America (1896); A. Reville, (go? G 
Origin, Greatness and Decadene 69); J acques 
Roskoff, Geschichte des Teufels ternal (1863). 
Collin de Plancy, Dictionnaire C.H. 


li- 
, ment of re 
Devotio Moderna, a mola; started 


gious renewal in the Nethet acterized by 
by Geert Groote and ¢ atl (stres’ 
a very pronounced spi of ix 3! 
sing the exclusive importa” xed spiritu 
experience) as well as 4 oe al led to ef 
fervour. This religious Te¥ the Bretht 
foundation of houses wher Life lived 
and Sisters of the Commo? 5, W 
gether without monastic VOW”? t 
a living. The first houses 
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ae %. Jifetime, claim . 
ed within Geert Groote * nds and contributions himself made notable 
fov® copied both In the Netheria mac S art f ith hi 
we e d especially in Germany. € sary Conversarion, Orm wit 1S 
aC» e 


abt astery at Windesheim, casein 

: encouraged the founding of Soe 
13 ‘ated monasteries as well as the a ther 
afhlst of already established ones, eee aa. 
ene” ituting the Ongregation of Win ee 
cone” hic Contributed greatly to ae 
ss enpagation ca the spirit of the Mode 

oe otion in the Monasteries. isa 
r S for the Modern Devotion a 

ature 1n the Netherlands of the 5 

iter ny would be unthinkable. It has al 
cond and put its mark on the ae te 
SP 4¢-sond and devotional literature. “8 
ol ders themselves (Geert Groote, Pagrens 
Je dewijns, Thomas a Kempis, seien 
Re yan Heusden, Gerlach Peters, Hendr 
ig de, Gerard Zerbolt and others) WEGtE 

7 ty in; Latin (although, with the a 

ae Zerbolt, they sometimes used 11 
ceP cular), but their Writings were WIRE 
id ansiated without delay, a rich Mt . 
D utch prose literature of ascetic lean om 
paracter ensuing, It. sceptical at cee 
rowards many ecclesiastical institu — 
(worship of Saints, pilgrimages etc.) aids 
the scholastic Philosophy, in short a od 
all intellectualism arc formalism, he 4: 
to pave the Way for humanism 4a 
reformation. 


A. Hyma, The Christian Renaissance, a his- 


; The 
of the ‘ Devotio 1 ce (1925) and 
ihren of the Common Life (1950); R. ee 

De Moderne Devotje (1940). J.J.M. 


Diewresis, division 3, , metrical line 
where the end of g foot coincides with the 
end of a word. C21. 


Dialogue. _ At its lowest level dialogue is 
a conversation be ‘een two or more per- 
sons, but as a literary art form it demands 
unity of subject, Rtvle auc) assennacat form 
which are never, o+ Only very rarely, 1n- 
g£redients of Ordinary Conversation. Liter- 
ary and artistic Qualities save it from decay. 
At its highest leve] It flourishes as much in 
pene ONES Sait did in aeictene, For a 
success and artistic Significance the dia- 
“qually upon matter and 
rm; as in 7 TY work of art form and 
Matter should be indivisible. With these 
qualities dialogue oes at an early 
Stage an independent literary genre; it has 
een Practised by innumerabl e and diverse 
faiters in Ost languages of the world 
Paul Vat ctle and Plato to Paul Ernst, 
Bere, Es. Siderits Gran Herbert 

fad ete, “ep ane age 

: €st writers in every & 

"10 dialogue’ is Landor’s bold 


the Medium of b Popularity Owes much to 
Wwell-suiteq ¢._ 27a “ASTING., ‘as itsforn is 
’ o fans of literary com- 

in drama and § © Part Played by dialogue 
and as been amply in- 

ciples by Whic] ‘SCussed, but the prin- 
form have So f dialogue Is raised to an art 
at never been defined. This 
Wide its long Yoluminous history 
€ it has been given. 
1d critics contented 

aia ™ain with classifications 
ments in thi Individual achieve- 
certain ch -;_ “All dialogues have 
matters is t} acteristics iN common; what 
at Ideas are shown in action, in 


contrast to acti - 
on i]s: 
e nature ang itself Which Peleg 


NO necessity fo Sence of drama. 

an ideas bug dialogue to include more 
which a certai “re ate many cases in 
as well. Unt of narrative js given 


© idea, howey 
€r, remains 
ah mel, nei the same is true of the 
Which js under iscussion, 


e best-known 
€ Socratic, jg dialogue form, namely 


of question re rome esation in the form 

uestioned we .“tSwer: the Person who is 
eee ONginates those ideas which the 
questioner wish 


€S to brin before him. 


Plato’s dialogues have been called philo- 


sophical dram in the 
as” Mm the Socratic 
method of Westioning js brought to bear 
upon See an Metaphysical syb- 
jects, Aristotle’s dialogues differ from 
Plato’s in that 


elr form I more exclu- 
sively didactic and less amatic than 


Plato’s, poe Greeks in &eneral practised 
this art form for Purposes of instruction 
and thus deprived it of dramatic power. 
Lucian S method in his dialogues is that 
of ridicule, Irony and wit. 
favourite device and with an alert mind and 


eloquence he became si : 
master in the elaboratj acknowledge 


versations. 


etoric is his 


for the exposure of . 
opponents in argument. It is essentially 
for this reason that Lucian changed, en- 
riched and enhanced the formal aspects of 
dialogue. He modelled himself On Plato 
at first but his Satirical temper enabled him 
to free himself from all influences and with 
him dialogue came into its own as an art 
form. There is yet another ©xtension which 
Lucian gave to dialogue by Using jt with 
comedy and using it for the explicit pur- 
pose of entertainment, dialogue until then 





DIDACTIC POETRY 


having remained largely confined to specu- 
lative discussion. Lycian was insistent 
that his dialogue should be read and not 
acted; it is unfortunate that as in the case 
of Heine sarcasm and mockery gained the 
upper hand and became detrimental to the 
stylistic and formal qualities of his 
dialogues. 

Lucian’s most able follower was Fon- 
tenelle. All his dialogues aimed at a 
clearly definable purpose. He used the 
form to interpret such complex philo- 
sophers as Descartes and Leibniz and he 
endowed it with a solidity and intellectual 
power far surpassing Liucian’s more super- 
ficial method. 

Walter Savage Landor developed yet an- 
other method; his dialogues endeavour to 
bring character and personality to the fore, 
and he is not content with mere discussion 
and intellectual statements. His dialogue 
form comes closest to drama itself which 
from the point of view of pure dialogue is 
often Landor’s chief danger; yet he has 
made perhaps the most notable contribu- 
tion to the dialogue as an independent art 
form. He was the first to use the term 
“imaginary conversations’ and with it he 
not only described his particular form but 
stated his aims most succinctly. There is 
perfect fusion between outer and inner 
form, his language is controlled and the 
dialogues have a beautiful and solid struc- 
ture. His themes are mostly straightfor- 
ward and realistic, but they are handled 
with such care and distinction that they are 
evocative without being illusory. To this 
day he remains a vital influence and much 
is owed to him by those who practise this 
art form today, 

The Platonic form of the dialogue ex- 
perienced a most notable revival in the 
superbly constructed dialogues of Paul 
Valery. In subtlety and beauty his dia- 
logues are unsurpassed, and a masterly 
recreation of a well-tried, ancient form. 
A Socratic feature of his dialogues is the 


interest shown in structure and technique; 


it involves a most carefy] method of the 


explanation of technical terms, whether it 
-be those of ship-building, 


L seamanship, 
architecture, mathematics, philosophy, 
aesthetics, painting or music. His whole 


aim is directed towards attaining the ut- 
most precision, lucidity and exposition in 
matters of ideas, and it is for this reason 
that in his hands the dialogue has reached a 
summut of perfection. 


G. Lowes Dickinson, Plato and His Dig- 
logues (1947) ; R. Hirzel, Der Dialog (2 Vols, 
1895); G. Niemann, Die Dialoglitteratur der 
Reformationszeit (1905); O. Gewerstock, 
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tea und 5 Hiutten. Zur ; i 
Dialogs um 16. $h. (y924); A- R- Bel 
Lucian’s Dramatic Technique (1938) La Mak S 
bieau, Les colloques scolatres dt avis Steep Set 
leurs auteurs (n.d.); P, Van Tieghen, 


Anes . , eS | 
littérature latine de la renaissance (1944), as 


Wy 


Geschicht, 


2g 
& 


Diaries: see Briocrapuy. 


Didactic Poetry, poetry used 4. 
medium for teaching, embodying Orn, Q 
tion about morals, religion, aBrICulty, ay 
history etc. te 
All who have learnt ‘For ask, demay, 
advise or strive, By ut translate infiniy 9 
and similar rhymes, have eXPCTieng, "©? 
didactic verse, if not of poetry: Sf 
The example shows the main reason f 
the use of poetry in teaching: Verse, bein? 
rhythmical, has mnemonic powers, ang {8 
any age or country where books are Scare 
this is invaluable in the transmission °°, 
knowledge. Even when the verse wag es 
written for the purpose of teaching, is 
powers of doing so may be recognized x 
when Confucius chose a number Of curr 
Chinese songs as bases for his Cthicay 
teaching. In Greece, however, teachin, 
poetry was deliberately composed, 2 hexa_ 
meters, the most famous examples bein 
Hesiod’s Works and Days and Theogon 
The first mingles moral instruction yj 
advice on a year’s farm-work (incorpora. 
ting old popular wisdom), the s¢©°Nd gives 
an ordered account of the 8°ds and 
creation. Hesiod seems to have Written 
also an Ehoiai, a catalogue of aati from 
whom great Greeks were sprung» a7 these 
works cover all the main types © Bie 
ing in Greek didactic poetry een ma 
scientific, moral, religious 40 + in Ales 
Didactic poetry flourished ™0* ems ae 
andrian Greek culture, whe? Pal snakes 
written on husbandry, snakes eography 
bites, medicine, precious stones: : a-was the 
and fishing. Aratus’s Phaenome 
most influential of these. 
The didactic tradition 
produced two wonderful wot ounded the 
inspired by Empedocles, Orr ag sincerity 
Epicurean system with bur yatura, an 
and vividness in De Rerum ‘7s interwov? 
Virgil in the beautiful Georg? , with high 
practical advice on husban 5d ‘ 
ethical principles for the & poetry 1 % d 
Other classical Latin didac in a a 
significant beside these por. tress Gree 
where Rome outshines her ot e 80 
All these poems incorpor’ 
of popular wisdom, and rate 
observable in other countt! vay jntO es 
verbs which found their nit u 
Hebrew scriptures, the g7° 


- Latin poetry 
ks. Lucretius: 
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i Scandinavia and England, charms in 
0” glo-Saxon verse, Spriiche in German (of 
rich the Dutch sproken are a slightly 
“ger development), are all versified ob- 
I? ations on the natural, social and moral 
Ss’ prids, and capable of incorporation into 
vs qructive poems of fuller argument by 
‘Christian teachers. Thus, parallels to the 
yd-century Dicta Catonis, a moral manual 
3 yt Christian, part pagan and popular, 
2 re produced in Germany in, e.g. the 
pinsbeke (13th century), a moral guide to 
jghthood, 'Thomasin von Zerclaere’s Der 
Glsche Gast, which has more religious 
caching, | and Freidank’s Bescheidenheit 
(wisdom ? Spain has, among others, 
gaints. lives and other religious verse- 
reachings by Berceo (13th century) and 
cantob . (14th century) Proverbios mor- 
gles: England its Poema Morale (c. 1170) 
and Ormulum (13th century). A work like 
ower’ Confessio Amantis (c. 1388) in- 
udes instruction of the Alexandrian type 
(oD. metals, history etc.) as well as accounts 
of the deadly sins, and Proverbs of Alfred 
(13th century) continues the tradition of 
opular lore in verse. The middle ages in 
all countries produced innumerable poems 
directly, and even more indirectly, didac- 
tic, SINCe Many give a moral turn to any 
story OT Situation, and even the drama, re- 
resenting biblical stories, was a form of 
religious teaching as much as the speculum 
or Summa. The 18th century was the 
other great age of teaching, but its pleasant 
rambling poems like Philips’s Cyder (1708), 
Armstrong's Art of Preserving Health 
(1744) and Darwin’s Botanic Garden 
(2 Pts, 1791, 1789) have never been taken 
very Seriously for their information. 

Page p hilosophy was taught in poet 
such as that of ¢.°1. iS LAE: pony 
dated from arq ankaracharya (variously 

otha: Sa ary B.C. to oth A.D.) | 
ere wae Hise Jéct occasionally taught in 
eiprace%s 4 : = literary art itself, from 
Poétique (16 Cetica to Boileau’s Art 
Criticism Gee and P ope’s Essay on 
suggested hee 1 The theorists have often 
is to teach th; _ poetry, since its function 
but this jg Ough delighting, is didactic, 

to make didacticism work 


Literature (ieht A History of Later Greek 
&riech, Liss 532) 3 F. Susemihl, Gesch. der 
Legrand, La "ler Alexandrinerzeit (1891); P. 
zr S26 Alexandrine (1924); U. v: 

tung (1924). Po lendorf, Hellenistische Dich- 
(1938); A. E Stodo Buzio, I] Mondo Greco 
er Arbeiters “AOndorf, Studien zur Geschichte 
New Bibliogy Vt (1906); R. L. Grismer, A 
ore, Spanish 4) of the Literatures of Spain 
St. of Eng Tap rea (r941ff.); E. ake 


“tt. (rev. ed. 1947). 


DIDO 


Dido, otherwise called Elissa, a queen of 
Carthage famed in classical legend. A 
princess of Tyre, she was the wife of a high 
priest of Heracles, whom her brother king 
Pygmalion, envying his immense treasure 
and prestige, caused to be murdered, 
Dido then dissembled her anguish till she 
could escape by sea with both the treasure 
and a number of sympathetic citizens, 
They sailed to Libya, where Dido acquired 
some land and built the splendid city of 
Carthage. According to the original 
legend, the Gaetulian king Iarbas now 
pressed on her offers of marriage, supported 
by her subjects; but she, faithful to her 
murdered husband, under pretext of a 
solemn sacrifice built a pyre and before the 
eyes of the people cast herself into the 
flames. 

Dido may originally perhaps have been a 
form of the Carthaginian goddess ‘Tanait. 
We know however that she and her sister 
Anna were mentioned in the lost Punic War 
of Naevius, which dealt with the origins of 
Rome and Carthage; and it may have been 
here that Virgil, to whose Aeneid she owes 
her fame, drew some of his inspiration. 
Virgil brings Aeneas to Carthage as a 
fugitive from Troy: the queen entertains 
him hospitably and listens to his account of 
his adventures; then she finds herself in 
love with him, becomes his mistress and 
offers him her city; he, however, conscious 
that his destiny must take him elsewhere, 
sails away, seeing from his ship the flames 
of the pyre on which she has stabbed 
herself to death; in the sixth book he sees 
her shade in the underworld and tries to 
speak to her, but she turns silently away 
from him. Virgil saw Aeneas as admirably 
single-minded on his mission to found a 
state in Italy. His readers, however, do 
not always take this attitude. 

Ovid copied Virgil’s storyin the Heroides, 
siding with Dido, but softening and de- 
grading her queenly spirit. Jerome and 
Tertullian preferred her earlier legend and 
exalted the courage and chastity of the 
once-wedded lady. But it was for the 
Virgilian Dido that the young Augustine 
wept. 

The Norman poet of the Roman d’Eneas 
(c. 1160) described a Dido tormented in 
the Ovidian way. Dante when he first 
beholds Beatrice turns to Virgil with the 
splendid phrase of Dido on his lips. Jean 
de Meung uses the Virgilian tale in the 
Roman de la Rose. But for Chaucer 
steeped in Ovid, Dido is simply one of the 
saints of Cupid, both in the opening of the 
Hous of Fame and in the Legend of those 
Good Women whom he canonizes with 








DIGENES ACRITAS 


tears as perfect lovers, Gower’s Confessto 
Amantis also followed Ovid. 'The renais- 
sance scholars, however, were enthusiastic 
for 4 more magnificent Dido: Cinthio and 
Dolce used her tragedy in Italy; in France 
one of the Statuesque plays of Etienne 
Jodelle caught a certain lyricism from Dido; 
Marlowe’s Tragedy of Dido Queene of 
Carthage (1594) shows her graceful and 
wavering, more feminine than Marlowe’s 
women usually are; Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Milton and Dryden also do her homage. 
Later French writers, Balzac, Stendhal and 
Flaubert, have made heroines in Dido’s 
image; and critics like Sainte Beuve and 
Anatole France have grieved for her. The 
indignant Lamartine, preferring the earlier 
Dido, complained that Virgil had reduced 
a queen to a slave, R.A.T. 


Digenes Acritas, a Byzantine romance 
probably written in the mid-11th century ; 
at least 7 versions are known. ‘The hero is 
the son of a Byzantine mother and Arab 
father (hence his name, Digenes, of two 


races) and his exploits reflect life on the 
eastern frontiers. 


Ed. S. Impellizerj (1940; Ital. tr.), C. 
Sathas and E. Legrand (1875; with French 
tr.); Byzantium, ed, N. H. Baynes and H. St. 


L. B. Moss (1948), J.M.H 


Dipody, a group of two metrical feet. 
CTO 
lines, 


& complete sense; a 
ad hell © FE 


ic hymn, origin- 


Distich, a couple of metrical 
especially as makin 
couplet. 


Dithyramb, Greek chor 


ally composed in honour of Dionysus 
(Bacchus), of a vehement and unrestrained 
character. C.T.O. 


Dochmiac, of the nature of a dochmijus (a 
5-syllable foot of the form v——v —); com- 
posed of dochmii; a foot or verse of this 


kind. C.T.O. 


Doggerel, occurs first in Chaucer’s rym 
doggerel in a comment on ‘ Sir Thopas’ as a 
specimen of tail-rhyme romance; hence 
used of any ill-constructed or badly- 
expressed verse (see KNITTELVERS). 
CTO. 


Don Juan. The hero under his own name 
of some 200 works, under other names of 
many more, Don Juan ‘Tenorio first appears 
as an unruly young rake in Tirso de 
Molina’s El burlador de Sevilla y convidado 
de piedra (‘The deceiver of Seville and the 
stone guest’), published in 1630. In this 
play with no ascertained literary or his- 
torical antecedents, the Spanish dramatist 
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combined the essential elements 
callous seducer, the comic moralizing 
servant and the religious lesson of b Mahe 
ment by hell-fire, effected through aw. VA 
statue—that of the Commander, RIN 
Don Juan has killed. Ae 
The subject soon acquired intemay; 2) 
popularity. The Italian plays of Qi, 
nini (¢. 1650) and of Giliberto (1653 My Ql 
lost), both entitled 7 Convitato di Ss 
(“The stone guest’) preceded Freng Ze,V 
sions by Dorimon (1658), De Vive 
(1659), Moliére (1665) and Rogj lig’ 
(1669). From the French plays, ang Sn 
lesser degree the Italian, stemMed gto . 
well’s The Libertine (1676; With Py, dag’ 
music, 1692) and a number of Getma SSly. 
Flemish adaptations. In these the ; hq 
ence of Cicognini, who had made of hu. 
comuc valet the chief character, is Q 
apparent. Don Juan himself was wte 
for the 17th century the rebellious libe Ys 
becoming more explicitly atheisti, Me, 
further he progressed from his Span: S 
Catholic origins. In Moliére’s Dom 5 Ash 
ou Le Festin de pierre he €XPOung, 7%, 
rationalistic Philosophy of pleasure Wh3.2 
was condemned by the devout. "th 
The 18th century was disincling 
take the libertine seriously. He becam,° 
figure like Punch in German and Aug = 
puppet-shows, a hero of ballet (Glue: 
Don Juan, 1761) and of numerous Jt Ee 
light operas before achieving ™USIca] j,- 
mortality in Mozart’s Don Giovanni (1782) 
This work, with Da Ponte’s frivoj, : 
libretto, was intended as a huMOFous rath, 
than a sentimental interpretation. jy, 
England he appeared as a pantomume char. 
acter in Don Juan, or The Libertine 
Destroyed (c. 1790), which Byt0” Probably 
BREW ) was a st 
Byron’s Don Juan (1819-24 Sea 
in the ek oi of co character Which the 
romantic spirit demanded. The hero of 
the poem is an agreeable young MAN) Pas- 
sively amoral rather than actively ummoral 


8 





Though this is near to the mode™ popular | 


conception and has been follow® d by such 
: 1 in America 
writers as E. Linklater (/147 vas not the 
(1931), Juan in China (1937) 3 pe from 
main source of renewal. ee fantastic 
German literature—N. (1809), an 
dramatic poem, Der Farber ho ‘estiicke if 
Hofimann’s story in Ph ania jblished an 
Callots Manier (1814)—and  nflated with 
idealistic Don Juan, often ©° ‘ch no ont 
Faust, filled with aspirations we times one 
z : some pis 
woman can satisfy; of ds _ 
woman only, through who™ ely e 
salvation. Formerly exclus!¥ c 
the character now becomes !¥F 


dramat! 
The n¢ 
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ception was treated at varying plier 
coP pic depths by Pushkin (1830), Saeore 
s0F ramouna (1832), Lenau (1851), A. Tol- 
if“ (1860) and many others. Zorrilla’s 
st0Y a Don Juan Tenorio (1844), senti- 
dre al and spectacular, has been adopted 

( the favourite National rendering 10 
Spain mae iC 1s performed in theatres on 

Sous ay. ; 
DY ie better to stress his spiritual uae 
‘es, some Writers haye compounded the 
evinal Don Juan Tenorio with a Don 
One” de Marafia, derived from a historical 
Miguel de Mafiara who lived in Seville = 
he r7th century and, after a dissipate 
South, ended his days as a repentant monk. 
The story with its different legendary ent 
pellishments, such as the scene in whic 
he hero witnesses his own funeral, was 
Peed by Meérimée in Les Ames du Pur- 
vatoire (1834) and by A. Dumas pére in his 
drama Don Fuan de Maratia, ou La Chute 
dun ange (1836). It perhaps suggested to 
Rivas his play Don’ Alyaro (1835), the 
source O erdi’s Opera La forza del 
Destino (1862). 

In the 2oth century there has been no 
serious Tenewal of the character, except 
some novelettish attempts by French 
writers to use it in elaborating a mysticism 
of the senses. The puritanical hero of 
Shaw’s Man and Superman (1903) was a 
deliberate Contradiction of all the previous 
conceptions and, €xcept in the Mozartian 
reminiscences, hardly belongs to the line. 


G. Gendarme de Bévotte, La Légende de 
Don Juan (2 vols, 1911; the most complete 
account of the ifferent versions); A. de 
Latour, Don Miguel do Mafiara (1857; a life of 
Mafiara based on J. de Cardenas, Breve rela- 
ctén de la muerte, ge la vida y virtudes de Don 
Miguel de Majiara, 1680); A. Farinelli, ‘Don 
eg oe Critiche *, in Giorn. stor. 
wht tals 27 (1 96; claims the original for 
Italy); V. Said Armesto, ta oat cas de Don 
Sh n (1908 ; Teclaims him for Spain); G. B. 

fe Teface to Man and Superman (1903); 

- de Maeztu OP utiote, Don Juan y La 


z 
Celestina (1 26 : ; 
(1940). (1926) ; Marajidn, a eee 


oo a Hee (El ingenioso hidalgo Don 
vated) é la Aancha, 1605-12). Cer- 
again masterpiece began as a satire 
St novels of chivalry ; gradually it be- 
idealist ® ate, of how a deluded egotistical 
Sanity g es disillusioned, recovered his 
in fig “ed. € pattern is repeated 
Matter-of fact 


asant squire, 
anza. PE 


ound _ the book abounds in pro- 
beet {028 On mankind, surprising 
and cents, realistic portrayals of 
€rs_ and wonderful wide- 


or blindness of Quixote’s remarks, the 
peasant speech of Sancho, the Way in which 
the bystanders deceive them both, the 
pastoral or adventurous digressions that 
alternate with the main narrative—all add to 
the richness of this great novel. Its rich- 
mess accounts for the extraordinarily 
different interpretations of it given by 
different writers. 

The 17th century saw in Don Quixote a 
fantastic burlesque, the 18th a satire 
against those who defied good sense, and 
the 19th the story of a misunderstood 
idealist worsted by a hostile vulgar world. 
Don Quixote has appeared as a Catholic, 
a Protestant, Or a free-thinker. Mis_ 


on European fiction. 

Don Quixote appeared in English ; 
1612-20, French 1614-18, Italian srs 
German 1683 and Russian 1769. In Eng- 
land traces of it can be seen in Beaumont's 
Knight of the Burning Pestle and Butler’s 
Hudibras, the latter perhaps stimulated by 
Gayton’s burlesque commentary of 165.5, 
Fielding called his Foseph Andrews an 
imitation of the manner of Cervantes, and 
Don Quixote seems to lurk behind many 
English novels up to and includins 
Dickens. Its influence has been no less 
profound in other European countries, 


Spanish ed. Don Quijote, ed. F. Rodriguez 
Marin (6 vols, 1916-17; 7 Vols, 1927-28: yo 
vols, 1947-49).—Eng. tr. Eitstorie of Don 
Quixote, tr. T. Shelton, ed, J. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly (4 vols, 1896); The Ingenious Gentleman 
Don Quixote. .., tr. J. Ormsby (4 vols, 
1885); Don Quixote, tr. J. M. Cohen (1950). 

R. de Maeztu, Don Quijote, Don Juan y La 
Celestina (1926); S. de Madariaga, Guia del 
lector del Quijote (1926), Eng. tr., Don Quixote, 
an Introductory Essay in Psychology (1940): 
M. Bardon, Don Quichotte en France, 1605— 
I8I5 (2 vols, 1931): P, Hazard, Don Quichotte 
(1932); J. Casalduero, Sentido y forma del 
Quyote (1949). See also under CERVANTES, 


Drama is a term applied loosely to any 
situation charged with sufficient emotional 
content to provoke conflict. The conflict 
may or may not be resolved, but conflict 
must exist. Applied to the theatre, it em- 
braces all work composed for Performance 
therein and finds its most ciementary ex. 
pression in mime. The mimetic instinct 
is inherent in man ; but it only becomes 
dramatic when he invokes it to represent a 
spiritual or physical conflict: jn Short, when 
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imitation extends to action. Since the in- 
stinct itself is essentially a combination of 
desires for self-exhibition and self-explora- 
tion, its fulfilment demands the presence 
of an audience, imagined or real. Fulfil- 
ment enables the imaginations of actor and 
audience jointly to explore in terms of 


imitations, which the actors persuade the 
pt as real, the mysterious 


audience to acce 
sources of human behaviour. The word 
drama, therefore, as used of the theatre, im- 
plies a co-operative act of make-believe by 
which it becomes possible for an imitator 
to present and for a spectator to receive an 
explanatory image of those physical and 
spiritual conflicts which govern human con- 
duct. Its evolution from the natural (where 
simple dance to the rhythmic accompani- 
ment of choric chant suffices) to the artistic 
(where every means of aural and visual 
communication known to civilized society 
is used) follows the particular religious 
forms and social observances of various 
peoples. 
Because drama depends so largely for its 
existence On man’s innate desire to display 
himself, which many have regarded and 
still do regard as base, it has always en- 
countered opposition. Its apologists on 
the other hand have insisted that the 
dramatic instinct, because it is an instinct, 
must find an outlet. To stifle is to waste, 
they argue, and maybe to warp; rather 
should it be developed and directed for the 
benefit of others. This divergence of 
approach to drama (essentially the quarrel 
between Plato and Aristotle) accounts for 
the widely varied degree of esteem in which 
it has been held at different times and 
by different nationalities throughout its 
history. 
In general, history has 
drama's apologists and not its opponents ; 
for not only are periods devoid of dramatic 
activity very rare, but drama has frequently 
found itself in close alliance with organized 
religion. The reason js not hard to find. 
Man is not self-sufficient; he exists as much 
in his relationship to other human beings 
as in his relationship to his own spirit. 
His impulse to display and explore himself 
is recognized as an obvious instrument for 
the fulfilment, at a conscious level, of his 
equally instinctive need for communion 
with his fellows. Persons, therefore, in 
whom an active mimetic instinct is most 
strongly developed may employ it to com- 
municate whatever they perceive to be the 
truth about their relationship with their 
fellows to those who, if unable to compre- 
hend this on their own, may nevertheless 
do sO as witnesses. Such collaborative 


supported 
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use of the dramatic instinct can leag 
further: for since man seeks to inte; Stiy 
the forces in nature he does not UNderg Te, 
in terms of those which he does, Ng 
dramatic instinct may assist commun di, | 
tion between himself and the suPerMat, Sa, 
Manifestations of this may be found toil, 
among primitive races where imitation anv 
disguise form prominent features of Ma, 
religious ceremonies. The most famiyy 
of these quasi-dramatic rituals are t ait 
associated with the Dying God (a diys Se 
being, that is, supposed to have been kj de 
and to have mysteriously returned to )Sq 
after a short interval of time): for =e 
mime is used to symbolize the Most bags’ 
of all conflicts, that between life and deg sc 

THE ORIGINS of DraMA-— Primigy 
man, in his struggle to live and increase hj. 
kind, recognized some of the forces 8 
nature as his assistants and others as hee 
enemies. All of them whether 800d iw 

; i r 
evil were the easier to contend with if 
garded as human beings possessed of su er. 
natural powers. Sometimes ?°Y Wey, 
conceived of as gods and goddesseS3 Some_ 
times as giants. At other times they we, 
thought of as spirits, demons, S@Nts _ 
devils. By adopting such symbols primj_ 
tive man not only rationalized ue fears, 
but thereby provided himself with Means 
to combat them. Nature proviC€® 4 re. 
minder in the annual triumph gens in 
over winter that the most malignant sp iTits 
could be banished or at least kept 4* @ dis_ 
tance with the help of those ren pees 
volently inclined. His ritual ; pee 
symbolized this conflict betwee” * bj cons 
of life and death with the express © ale 
persuading the former to assist Jae ith the 
fellows in their own struggle KS swan 
latter. In the British Isles * ne folk 
dance and mummers’ plays of ome Bi 
degenerate as they have now bec even in 
undeveloped though they were of this 
their prime, bear’ distinct trace* 


as restricts 
ritual origin. Lack of records | 





detailed reconstruction of thos rN ae 
which European drama derive" gene 
theless such indications orated by 
nature as do survive are COM” 1. early 
similar characteristics foun Far and 


history of drama in both 
Middle Eastern countries. ., ‘na and 


in 
The East. Drama in India, als from” 
Japan drew its forms and m4 festivals 
the hymns and dances used ie stanc” | 
of the gods to which, in ev 4's 


narrative recitation was later 4 2 : Brahm t 
is regarded by Indians as the & of his pu 
gift to man through the per sO ae the W? 
Bharata and it is significant 
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or an actor should still be synonymous 
with that which means a dancer. A regular 
drama had come into existence by the 5th 
century A.D, 

The origins of Chinese drama, which is 
probably the most conservative in the 
world, are enwrapped in legend; but they 
are not Improbably connected with ancestor 
worship. Again, folk songs and dances 
form the basis of this drama which had 
peen formalized by the end of the 8th cen- 
tury B.C. ‘The dialogue which had by then 
peen added Was intoned, as it still is, to the 
accompaniment of music. Little is pro- 
yided by Way of scenic background; but 
costume, of which masks are a prominent 
feature, are, by contrast, lavish. This 

ives 4 Chinese play the semblance of an 
elaborate structure in which words, music, 
dance, gesture and costume combine to re- 
flect the qualities of a race rather than to 
eXPI©SS Individual personalities which 
characterizes most modern, western drama. 

Japanese drama, of which the main 
genres are N6 and Kabuki, is of com- 
Saal recent origin. ‘The N6 play is 
tte cere associated with Shintoism, its 
ee z A and legends, and took shape 
originally 14th century A.D. It was 
eran of normed by priests for the 
Mi dibiiée an exclusive, aristocratic 

-“€. Choric chant and dance is a 
prominent feat : . 
Anas ure; the function of the 

.? ~~ COMment upon and interpret the 
action of the a Pp : 
its austere ors. If the No play, with 
eclectic art non of erudition, 1s an 
Teas Re a is essentially popular. 
century ap. - from China in the 16th 
tha Chinese ar follows the conventions of 
the plots ie The plays are long and 
ae Senin to audiences who regard 
The demande”. as a vehicle for acting. 
therefore sli h made on the intellect are 
consequence: t: and the auditorium in 

The Me sie a place of general unrepose. 
ous ritual Wee eat In Europe religi- 
drama fay et formalized into a regular 
Ing upon the 1€r in those countries border- 
of the nor €diterranean than in those 

hae ne west. It is generally 
ivals ae drama had its origin 
» Accord; the nature-god Dionysus 
ferred to A,.- 8 to Herodotus, was trans- 


tized ritual "ca from Egypt where drama- 
belief in ei Closely associated with the 
£2 between themation may be traced back 
pte =€€ and four thousand years 
in the py" cipal evidence for this rests 
than ation of th texts which concern the 
Pa » ©8tthly t65 © souls of dead kings from 

SSlon their eternal abode; and the 


Y8, Of which that from Abydos 





(performed until at least the 6th century 
B.C.) is the best known. It concerns the 
death, dismemberment and ultimate resur- 
rection of the god Osiris. 

A similar dual significance attaches to the 
worship of Dionysus who was thought to 
die in autumn and be reborn in spring. 
From a choric hymn to this god, the dithy- 
ang tragedy. This choral lyric 
was originally no more than a poem sung 

a chorus of 50: but in time 


and danced by 
it was formalized into regular drama 
ment of dialogue, first 


through the develop 
between the chorus leader and the chorus 
and later between actors and the chorus. 


The same blend of choral and histrionic 
elements marks the rise of comedy which 
Aristotle derives from a choral revel asso- 
ciated with fertility rites. Use of the 
phallus in regular Greek comedy supports 
this contention. Use of animal disguises, 
however, suggests a connexion with mas- 
querade, a contention supported by similar, 
later usage in countries of north-western 
Europe. 

Greek tragedy and New Comedy pene- 
trated to southern Italy and thence to 
Rome via Sicily. Both, however, were 
rapidly coloured by native tastes nurtured 
on mimetic performances in which ritual 
aspects are evident. ‘Some sort of enter- 
tainment—probably little more than music, 
songs and dances—had reached Rome from 
Etruria as early as 364 B.C. To this, if 
Livy may be believed, was grafted an 
histrionic element: the interchange of 
jests between comedians which usually 
accompanied agricultural festivals. These 
exchanges, deriving from simple chants, 
received the name of ‘fescennine verses’ 
(q.v.) and were well established before any 
attempt was made to produce a Greek 
play. ‘This, according to existing records, 
was first done by Livius Andronicus at the 
public games of 240B.c. The ‘fescennine’ 
songs probably supplied the originals for 
the rough farces known as Afellana (q.v.). 
This hypothesis is supported by the sur- 
vival in the developed, literary Atellana of 
such characters as the Farmer, the Pig or 
the She-Goat. Mime and pantomime in 
time developed out of the Atellana. 

The North West. The Romans carried 
their drama with them into the conquered 
territories of north-western Europe to 
which fact hellenistic theatres like those at 
Arles and St Albans bear witness. There 
is little reason, however, to believe that 
regular Roman drama outlived a Roman 
suzerainty in any country except Provence 
although certainly similarly imported 
festivals and accompanying rituals from 


ramb, spr 
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which this drama had Originated may well 
have survived in folk custom. But even if 
this were so it must have suffered severe 
competition from the rival calendar of 
Norse mythology behind which vegetation 
gods can be descried. As in eastern coun- 
tries and in those bordering upon the 
Mediterranean the god who dies in the 
autumn only to be reborn in the spring 
appears to take pride of place. Relics of 
ceremonies associated with this cult are 
said to survive in many folk dances. The 
British sword dance play (indigenous to the 
north country) and mummers’ play (to the 
south) come within this category; yet until 
anthropologists can Produce direct evidence 
to trace these plays back beyond the middle 
ages it is safer to regard them as a means 
for raising money at Christmas. All the 
plays have a common Structure. They 
begin with a simple induction followed by 


champion is revived and 
a song and some fooling end the play. Ex- 


amples have been collected from places as 
far apart as Belfast, Ampleforth, Kinning- 
ton (Lincs) and Camborne (Cornwall). 
The early ritual origin often claimed for 
them would certainly help account for the 
hostile attitude adopted towards drama by 
the early Christian church: for vengeful 
memories of the treatment of martyrs in 
Roman theatrical spectaculg cannot be held 
solely responsible for the repeated con- 
demnation of dramatic performances 
which, from Constantine in Byzantium to 
John of Salisbury in England, thundered 
down ten centuries. Fear lest they might 
occasion a reversion to old gods and old 
habits among the newly converted and 
simple minded cannot be excluded. Justi- 
fication of such fear is provided in the 
startling fact that When drama once again 
escaped to freedom it did go from within 
the church’s own most elaborate ritual, the 
Mass. 

The first phase of this escape is marked 
by the introduction of antiphonal singing, 
said to have started in Antioch and to have 
spread westwards reaching Italy in the sth 
century. ‘The practice had become general 
throughout Christendom by the beginning 
of the. 7th century and was standardized 
in the Gregorian Antiphonarium. This 
choric element provided the foundation, as 
with earlier drama elsewhere, to which the 
mimetic and histrionic elements of Chris- 
tian drama were later added. The former 
was developed from accretions of symbolic 
gesture in celebrations of Mass to help 
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keep worshippers informed of the : 
nificance of rituals conducted in 4 fo, Nig 
Th t of th Sis 
tongue. € latter grew ou h ‘ 
troits or chants sung while the Cele, dy 
approached the altar, These in thei, . 
were elaborated by the interpolatig 
tropes from Scriptural sources; SOm, 4 
which took dialogue form. One of th 0 
the famous Quem OQuaeritis concelmMiny ~S 
visit of the three Marys to the tomb, She 
used at Easter. This ‘ yjsitation Tit, 
superimposed upon the existing Fituay. Qe 
deposing the Crucifix from its Place on 
altar on Good Friday and replacing it Ne 
Easter Sunday, involving chant, Mum~e a8 
dialogue combined, marks the @dven, 
Christian drama, Similar introits ,, 0 
lated istmas and ty 
interpolated tropes at Christt 
cension quickly followed which, toge,) 8. 
? . : the aes 
with the Easter introit, form ' 8Sig ae 
the Mystery cycles dealing with the Wor YF 
creation, Christ’s Nativity, his Passion an. 
Resurrection, q 
Short of the proof, therefore; which th 
Bea ds denies & 
scantiness of surviving records ¢ re Very 
strong grounds nevertheless e*!St 10r x, 5 
posing drama everywhere to OMEMAte in 
liturgy. Man appears instinctively a 
combine his desire to assert the fact og his 
own existence with his desire ' €XDlo,, 
both his own nature and his iaperen 
the universe. The method 4 eee 
attain these ends js imitation. . divi Bro. 
cess, proving satisfactory to the eft or ta 
is then formalized for the ee x - e 
tribe, community or society 7 : nfs. 
Those dealing with the primal re ae 
forces of life and death, becaus¢ ; dercas 
tions they are designed to oo cee ely a 
final answer, provoke the use jusige oe 
elaborate means (of which the Pata ss AS 
dialogue is but the first) t0 O° ue 
elusive explanation. Imitation? ! Sa 
‘o starting Point, 
when developed from this $ decree, Tae 
along these lines and to this ’ 
become drama. 


MA 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF DRA 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY: Gracce.. Tae 
simplification is the inevitable tap Literaey 
any historical outline. Particu tegorizing 
forms which are useful for i growths. 
come to be regarded as orga sneweue 
In fact they constantly ove! ap and social 
other; one works upon the ot neh tial there- 
forces work on both. It is esse adequacy 
fore to stress at the outset the * whi 
of the records on the streng* 7 
histories of drama are comp”. 
gaps in factual knowledge .© 
must qualify all deductions 
records. 
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his caution is especially necessary when 
sidering the development of Greek 

oO yiar drama from religious festivals. The 
seeu principal forms, tragedy and comedy 
y.), developed along roughly parallel 
(49 se, but with the former always in the 
co’, Both forms in their prime were 
leraressed to an entire community who 
a pended the theatre as a community and 
arr as individuals. The themes were 
ne sefore Of communal interest, tragedy 
th cerning the moral government of the 
co zyerse While comedy (i.e. Old Comedy) 
tirized all aspects of social and political 
54 +n boisterous fashion. Aeschylus and 
b jstophanes are the dramatists most 
“cjosely associated with these forms. Later 
pragedy iS On a less lofty plane while 
comedy becomes quieter and at times even 
gentimental. The tragedies of Sophocles 
d Euripides still concern universal issues, 
ut expressed in terms of the fortunes of 
dividuals. If those of Euripides are the 
s heroic, they are perhaps more human. 


Jes . t h a) 
e 18 NOt, Nowever, above exploiting a 
dramatic situation for jts own sake. 


iddle Comedy remains satirical but is 
uieter 1n tone, while New Comedy (whose 
finest ¢Xponent was Menander) is still 
more gentle. Satire is deflected from per- 

gonalities to contemporary manners. 
Greek dr ama, which had at first consisted 
simply of singing and dancing, reached its 
maturity under Aeschylus in the course of 
the sth century B.c, “As far as is known, 
Thespis was the first to isolate an individual, 
whom we would describe as an actor, from 
the chorus. Aeschylus isolated another 
and Sophocles athird. Since these actors 
were permitted to take more than one role, 
the histrionic Part of the drama rapidly 
equalled in ™portance and then super- 
seded the choral Part: and in these terms 
the rise ap declineof Greek drama may be 
measured. In the tragedy of Euripides 
as in the comedy of Menander the chorus 

is only slender] ae a 
Y attached to the plot, the 


actors having atta; : 
IS i ned é. 
This increased frou no etty at its expens 


decline of Athens. hegemony and 


to other Mediter 
found an €specia] 5 
wher € it Ouris 
until dramatic 


Faneéan countries an 
tronghold in Alexandria 
hed, albeit in decadence, 
> pettormances were for- 
: Ss difficult to assess the merit 
as so little poPment of the Roman 
Me€nts f has come down to us. ‘ A 
°F plays by Ennius, Pacuvius 
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and Accius of the 3rd and 2nd century B.c, 
the tragedies of Seneca (written to be read 
rather than performed) and the comedies 
of Plautus and Terence are all that survive, 
There seems little doubt, however, that 
Roman drama was produced by adapting 
Greek originals to suit the national taste. 
Here then, as in Greece and as in both 
the middle ages and the renaissance, 
the composition of the audience was q 
major factor in determining the nature of 
the drama; for it largely determines the 
qualities in Greek plays which Roman 
dramatists sought to stress and imitate. An 
audience whose prime object in going to 
the theatre was to be entertained naturally 
preferred, by way of tragedy, those plays 
which offered the most violent plots, hor- 
rific scenes and clamorous rodomontade; 
and by way of comedy, those plays which by 
their topicality, wit, irony and earthy jokes 
made them preferable to other competitive 
attractions. ‘Terence alone of comic 
dramatists consciously attempts to im- 
prove artistically upon his originals. 

By the end of the republican period the 
output of dramatic writing for the stage had 
declined into insignificance. Drama con- 
tinued to be written as a purely literary. 
activity; but in the theatre, farce (q.v.), 
mime and pantomime swept all else before 
them until under the empire they achieved 
an almost complete monopoly. 

The growth of the Christian church did 
nothing to allay the disintegration of Seri- 
ous drama in the ancient world. The Price 
of acting for a Christian was excommunica- 
tion; and theatre-going, even if tolerated 
in the eastern empire, was not thought a 
fit occupation for the devout in the west. 
The theatres were closed in Europe during 
the 6th century and the only form in which 
drama could survive was in occasional 
entertainments in noble houses or at fairs 
and fétes given by itinerant mimes, 
acrobats, jugglers, singers and dancers, 
whose accomplishment was restricted to 
the performers’ bodily and vocal talents. 

THE MIppLe AcrEs.—The most im- 
portant fact about medieval drama is that 
its roots lie in the Christian church, for this 
gives it an international character the like 
of which Europe has not witnessed since. 
The civic authorities of medieval] towns 
were often as deeply involved in dramatic 
performances as ecclesiastics—for ey_ 
ample, the pageants with which subjectg 
welcomed their rulers into their citjes were 
civic responsibilities—but all were mem- 
bers of the same Catholic church and san 
every aspect of the world In Which they 
lived as a copy of God’s heavenly kingdom, 
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The evolution of Miracle plays from mime- 
tic illustration of extracts from the liturgy 
into a complete ¢ 


ycle of the Old and New 
‘Testament thus follows the same broad 


lines in all Christian countries. It is clear 
that jer of the narrative content of 
the plays enforced the occupation of ever 


ae eres tot their performance until 
what had originally been ined 
within the choir ml (dames 


xtended th 
whole church an ie aaa a 


d even outside into the 
open space before its west door: equally, 


that the ever-larger cast lists compelled the 
clergy to seek assistance from the laity: but 
it 1s not necessary to assume that the vari- 
ous extensions occurred simultaneously in 


ln ace Saag Nor €ven in all places within 
one ty. Lack of records restricts de- 
tailed analysis of the 


changes: 
were» variable Betomes” ahmene Nite 
examumaion Of the treatinent accorded ta 
any one subject in the different cycles, 
whether in one country or in comparison 
with others. The Miracles were the work 
of men in close enough touch with the folk 
to share their tastes. Much of the spirit 
of earlier folk-plays persists, although the 
interpretation and development of char- 
acter 1s vastly improved. The cycles, as 
we possess them, should be regarded as 
organic growths to which many authors 
contributed, each adapting, amalgamating 
or subdividing earlier models to suit new, 
local conditions. The steady seculariza- 
tion of the plays may be attributed as much 
to outbursts of the peasant’s nature be- 
neath the cleric’s habit as to contact with 
rival holiday entertainments of the streets 
adjacent to the church. If the obvious 
appeal of these plays lies in their humour 


and their presentment of the everyday life 
of simple folk, they achieve greatness by 


combining this with a dignity of expression 
befitting their solemn themes, the centre of 
which is tragedy, In consequence, while 
they prepared the minds of popular 
audiences for the later humanistic tragedy 
of the secular stage, their particular blend 
of humour with gravity, so typical of popu- 
lar taste, establishes the genre which lies 
at the centre of subsequent controversy 
between the classicists and romantics. 
EarLy RENAISSANCE.—Secularization of 
the fully developed and international Mir- 
acle play together with the supplanting of 
Latin for the vernacular as the actor’s 
language gave rise during the 15th cen- 
tury to a variety of dramatic genres bearing 
matked national characteristics. In Italy 
the sacre rappresentazioni slowly yielded to 
the Conscious revival of classical forms. 
In Spain azxtos sacramentales (q.v.) were 
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rivalled in popularity by the Corpus Ch. 

processional fiesta de Ios Carros. Fr ®&y 
developed alongside its mystéres (w ihe 
Paris by the early rsth century had beg ty 
the monopoly of the confréries de !a Passe 
the Morality play, the entremets, the Sop?) 
and farce. ‘The latter pieces WeFe Satins tte 
usually concerning themselves with b “al 
ical and domestic topics respectively, Ne 
unlike the farce is the German Shrove, Qt 
play of the same period. Moralities “Uy 
became popular there; but these fo, “So 
their readiest acceptance in the Low Cy Xyq 
tries, where they became the SPEealit, AY 
the Rederijkers (q.y.). ‘The best know, 9g 
English Moralities, Everyman, IS a tp, OF 
lation from a Dutch original. Eng). 
also developed two other dramatic gen 1d 
the Disguising (see Masque) and the In, 8, 
lude. The latter has much in comp ts 
with Italian intermezzi and French Enz, q 
mets. All three were indoor €vep: & 
entertainments of exclusive literate ay & 
ences and mark the beginnings oft 
cleavage between popular and lite; 8 
drama. LY 

The anonymity of early gothic dram 
imposed by traditionalism, similarly giv) 
way, with the development of NEW and . 
least nationally individual gees, to th. 
acknowledgment of authorship. Jean 
Bodel, Rutebeuf, Adam de la Halle any 
Pierre Gringoire in France, Fe° Belearj 
and Lorenzo de Medici in Italy, Encina 
Spain, Hans Sachs in Germany, Jo 
Lydgate and Henry Medwall in England 
may definitely be associated W2 Work 
that is specifically dramatic. BY Me Close 
of the 15th century therefore 1 }8 almost 
possible to regard the term Cae as 
once more applicable to an 2U* BS of 
entertainments, His ascendancy Curing 
the 16th century brings drama 1 tO. ever 
closer association with educr at nde 
divorces it proportionately fro™ re ToC 
tional fooling of the folk. ‘TH A nage 4 
much less noticeable in Spain 2? Ital ae 
than in France or Italy. 1° ce mone 
comes about deliberately; 19 er 
fortuitously. 

THE RENAISSANCE: Jtaly- 
interest in both dramatist$ ich theif 
antiquity and the conditions Mr cholars an 
plays were staged provoke i patronage 
architects alike, under pripc® y operation 


; ; : O 
and with active ecclesiastical a 


A revival of 


f classic 


structe’: 
to attempt to replace loose y a refined | 
native dramatic narrative W’. n Oo acac’ 
regular drama. ‘The forman™’ the lat? 
emies devoted to this study ace of play” 
15th century led to performa” Jatet by 


first by Plautus and Terence 


a 





y 
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authors Modelling their own a 
rali@® 2 originals, in the great cre ene ‘of 
ye ther renaissance palaces. The ch 
balls , of this activity were Rome, Ur pine 
pe ptte ce and Ferrara, More attentlo ’ 
flores, was &lven by the dramatic ar 
power. ctural theorists to the dogm Se. 
arc. 5 of Horace ang Vitruvius respec 
yr? than to the analytical tiie 
tiV’? tle and the actug) remains 0 f Othe 
jstes. AS Aresult the dramatist of ms 
“peat century found himself restricted cae 
t more Tigid set of rules while sia 
pe ON citilived an ae raried eX- 
Secbitect OF similarly Met more varied ox: 
; jon of similarly Tigid rules regar 5 
plate. representation of this drama to Pr 
“his own €Xperiments in the eee 
Ove wink Perspective Scenery and stage 
pide nery which Were proving as oe 
ace, to audiences as to the architec 
inal si. ‘Lbs Uunlooked-for development 
-seli- _ ers : til 
pun eded in stifling Classical comedy un 2 
succe eg emersence of the commedia del 
with (q.v-), 4 Teassertion of the medieval 
arte Men infects it with a new vitality. 
exact) dy, similarly deflected fom its courses 
Jmes place first to pastoral and then to 
give when the Spectacular intermez% 
ofesigned originally to 1 wn time between 
s) usurped the Place of the play itself. 
alae experiments also Jed directly to the 
pstitution Of the concentrated jeans 
ev hind a proscenium arch for the disperse 
Crees of medieval theatres—an innova- 
tion that was in time to spread throughout 
See and effect 
But tist’s art. 
dram. A divor ad 
France. Ivor ce between popular ar 
literary-minded audiences js apparent by 
the middle of the r64, century. From 
then on the interest In classical plays 


such speed nor pressed to the same ex- 
tremes. Dancing, OWever, in courtly 
entertainments, Significantly attains @ 
greater popularity in France than elsewhere. 
Particularly prominent 
Ntertainments presented 
Colleges scattered over 
These Were in the main 
Propagandist in purpose 
as answer to simular 


idactic and 
and designed 
Protestant 


With SUCCegs “m ; 
L notably in Germany; 
but they quickly ee mt fate of other 


N€0-classic Plays 5 ing tast 
ing taste 
Or spectacle YS before the growing 
6 


a revolution in the. 
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Germany and the Low C 
w Cor 2 

man drama of the 16th ¢ sries.), .Ger 


Or entury owes little 
to neo-classicism, but much ¢ the com- 
panies of English actors Who, at the end of 


the 16th and beginning of the 17th cen- 


5 
turies, imported their own Plays and toured 
them in translation. The bitter feuds of 
religious controversy severely handicapped 
the development OF an original native 


Countries, de- 


Although lit piven: ; 
touch with Italy th Politically in closer 


Spain showed byt 
Ttalian neo-classical drama 


the native religious traditio 
they effected it. e 
medieval limitations, 

secularly orientated drama j 
with the devotional Spanish temp 
to flourish on a Popular basis. No- 
where did the tradition of religious drama 
flourish longer; even in the 17th century, 
when Spain capitulated to the techniques 
of proscenium Staging, at the hands of 
Calderon it Possessed as great a vitality as 
ever before, lity of Spanish 
h century to 


e€rament 


sage accorded to actors between Palace 
halls and public inn-yards, leads to the 
construction of permanent theatres which 
convert literary drama from a social re- 
creation for amateurs into ar 
professional concern. The 

reliance of dramatists upon the patronage 
of popular audiences seldom permits ab- 
stract considerations of theory, acquired 
from a university training or from contact 


consequent 


classes nevertheless constantly refreshes 
traditional native drama with humanist 
refinement. Spain, in consequence, can 
boast Cervantes, Lope de Vega and 
Calder6én; England, Marlowe, Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson. ML 

England. The transition from Medieval 
to renaissance drama is marked bya change 
of emphasis and content rather than of 
form. ‘The moral didacticism o6¢ the rsth 
century yields to political ang Social didac- 
ticism in the 16th, the change being most 
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evident in the histo 
more is Offered b 
sequence of scen 
acles, but where 
given much wi 


ry play where little 
y way of plot than the 
€s familiar in the Mir- 
character and feeling are 
fl der scope. These latter 
qualities are seized upon by educated 
literary-minded dramatists like Lyly, 
Peele, Greene, Marlowe and Jonson. That 
they do not become subordinated to 
theoretic considerations is due to the 
emergence of the actor-dramatists whom 
Greene satirized as ‘an upstart crowe 
beautified with our feathers that with his 
Tyger’s heart wrapt in a player’s hide sup- 
poses he is as well able to bombast out a 
blank verse as the best of you’. Though 
levelled at Shakespeare, this stricture 
applies equally to Dekker, Rowley and 
others. They show their contempt for 
the niceties of form by their readiness 
to repeat Or featrange earlier plays, to 
collaborate with each other either simul- 
taneously or successively and even to con- 
nive at a combination of both. The 
representative nature of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean audiences forced the rival groups 
to compromise by imitating whatever each 
recognized in the other’s style as pleasing 
these audiences and thus effectively pre- 
vented both from going to extremes. Hey- 
wood is perhaps the most conspicuous 
example. These audiences also account 
largely for the seeming complexity and 
variety of English renaissance drama: for 
many playgoers born in the 1570s might 
not only have seen plays by Lyly, Shake- 
speare and Ford, attended both rowdy 
demonstrations in the yard of the Red Bull 
and elegant gatherings at Masques in Inigo 
Jones Banqueting Hall, but have argued 
the merits of Nashe’s plays and Fletcher’s, 
Marston’s and Middleton’s or even Kyd’s 
and Davenant’s, The astonishing variety 
of play which these names recall itself bears 
witness to the freedom accorded individual 
personality in authorship by audiences 
whose taste represents a complete society 
rather than a number of sectional interests. 

THE TRIUMPH OF CLassicism.—The 17th 
century marks the triumph of that sec- 
tionalism in theatrical taste which started 
with the early divorce between courtly and 
popular audiences, first in Italy and then 
in France. ‘Courtly’ and ‘popular’ are 
here frequently equated with ‘erudite’ and 
“illiterate? audiences respectively, from 
‘which premise it is an easy step to claim, as 
many literary students of drama have long 
done, that the revived classical drama 
triumphed on its literary merits. The 
fallacy of this argument (widely enough 
accepted to need stressing for what it is) 
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lies in regarding al] courtiers aS DECESs 
erudite or even interested in literay, Uy 
What captured the fancy of one and al] wee 
the much more easily appreciated Magi Ww 
illusions created by the use of PeTsPect; 
settings and stage machinery, developm,’ ® 
of which accompanied the re¥!Vals at 
ancient plays or the performance of Play 
modelled upon them: what triumphed Was 
the drama that offered the greatest Seq, 8 
to the stage designer and scene Paine, 
In Italy this meant the triumph of Pen,” 
Permanent theatres were built t© Conta; 
what were in effect sumptuously decorag, 
concerts (Palladio and Scamoz2!$ Cty, 
Olimpico at Vicenza, 1585; leotgj: 
Teatro Farnese at Parma, 16183 the Tear. 
San Casiano at Venice, 1637)- Italiay, 
ascendancy in baroque theatre and stg 
design is carried through the cemtury 
Bernini, Barberini and Burnacini Who trang” 
ported the style from Italy to AUS2- “Do 
France, where Italian compamles of acto 
were frequent and popular visitOtS: We 
Aleotti’s pupil Torrelli to decoTate the 
ballet de cour and bequeath his secrets to 
Jean Bérain whose work epitomZes the 
style Louis Quatorge, At the 
court the triumph of the [talian-traineg 
Inigo Jones was no less sense that 
gave Ben Jonson cause to expostt™® oul f 
‘painting and carpentry’ were the ‘ “a of 
masque. ‘T'aste for this sort of Spectacle 
; _vear closure 
was sufficiently secure for a 207) differ 
of the theatre to make so little Onis rence 


. 


_that his pupil John Webb coul d take Lip 


again where he left off. 5 2s 
Tels ed about the unites pate 
literary matters pertaining 2 work of 
form, whether centring on Uns ale in 
Gryphius, Corneille or Dryden) vos for 
comparison with the established ae word 
theatricality summed up 1? Oe has the 
baroque. Perhaps in no other @ reflecting 
theatre, normally thought of mT: seem but 
contemporary life, made life 1s” paradox 
a reflection of the theatre. 7 European 
of course is only applicable *. was only 
court theatres and court life, £07? available 
there that sufficient money Waat display: 
for the indulgence of spectacl™, Furope 
The popular theatre througho”. 
suffered disastrously either 0? h attendar 
war (political and religious) W! ces 
poverty or through the abrupt med ‘ 
wealthy patronage, Italian 607." of SI 
arte alone contributing an Jopme 
nificance to the future deve 


n 
drama. shitects “le | 
Once, however, the 4! theit ba 6 

painters had fought and w0? —rse); 


with the poets (for better °F 


English — 
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iter ary qualities of drama were again 
al owed to reassert themselves; but, from 
ow until the invention of motion pictures, 
ly so far as the proscenium arch and the 
achinery behind it would permit. This 
adjustment of values ushers in an era of 
pat 1s usually referred to as court drama, 
the ascendancy of which is as characteristic 
f the age of reason as court entertainments 
(variously developing as opera, ballet or 
masque) Were of the renaissance. In 
ountless European capitals the king chose 
e play and his courtiers made up the 
udience. The movement was by no 
pneans simultaneous—what Louis XIV 
ommanded at Versailles in 1680 was the 
choice et Gustav III of Sweden at Drott- 
jngholm in 1789—but the characteristics 
f this court drama were constant: a sump- 
qu0us 4 ‘Setting, usually indigenous for 
comecy, More often remote for tragedy; a 
close ee intricately woven plot, suitable 
for 1Faming within the triumphant pros- 
cenium arch; and language elegant or ex- 
alter as the mood dictated. If in comedy 
Mo see retained more of the broader 
approach of Calderén or Shakespeare than 
his poe ish Contemporaries, Dryden and 
Wycherley, Racine certainly established 
the P aa of European tragedy; and later 
Deane ets cultivated the comedy 
O Holber: 48 conscientiously as Congreve 
or eit rt sO that Marivaux is closer in 
spirit '0.Soldoni or Sheridan than to his 
compatriot, Moliére. 
Pe eeost the artificiality of this court 
. lst be set the sentimental, 
pathetic strain ; 
Poth cent Increasingly evident in the 
Lessing a alike in the plays of Lillo or 
iderot. in the dramatic theories of 
THE ior : : 
facade of CenTury.—The aristocratic 
tered by sees Opean drama was finally shat- 
aie dust, Clutions—one political, the 
audiences + lal. The return of popular 
such great ae theatres coincided with 
gas-lighting vances in stage machinery as 
gave rise to ? Cut-cloths and gauzes, which 
melodrama ( Style of play loosely known as 
parate as § aie to which authors as dis- 
and Pushkin ier, Goethe, Byron, Hugo 
Romantic q Made some contribution. 
achieved Tama in France and Germany 
sensational Mterest beyond the purely 
Pixéré cour rune the compatriots of 
Methods to wt Kotzebue applied their 
however, the Shot Purposes, In England, 
tic akespearean inheritance of 
Naira deflected them from 
of 47, 2Ving the theatre in the 
URLEs the 
QUE an Sensation-mongers (see 
XTRAVAGANZA)- 





Intelligent drama could only return 
when the new popular audience achieved 
self-analysis. In Russia, where the aristo- 
cratic hold on the theatre remained firm, 
this came early: the astringent comedies of 
Gogol, Turgenev and Ostrovsky appeared 
well in advance of the French school of 
social drama represented by Dumas fils and 
Sardou; just as Chekhov was later to be the 
yardstick of the naturalistic movement, 
But it was Scandinavia that challenged in 
force the poverty of ideas brought about by 
French concentration on technique in the 
form of the piéce bien faite. Bjornson and 
Ibsen in Norway and later Strindberg in 
Sweden reclaimed freedom of subject for 
the dramatist to such effect that German 
naturalists like Hauptmann and Suder- 
mann were content to join the French 
school of Zola and Brieux in following the 
Scandinavian lead. England still lagged 
behind; Jones and Pinero in the 189os were 
imitating French models 30 years out of 
date, as Shaw pointed out 1n preface and 
play. 

The ultimate goal of naturalism in 
dramatic presentation was continuity of 
action. The fashioners of setting, cos- 
tume, plot and dialogue, and eventually 
the actors, combined to make the illusion 
they were endeavouring to present appear 
no larger than life and at Ieast as probable. 
The producer, imported originally as a 
mere co-ordinator, came rapidly to 
dominate his collaborators and then to 
achieve recognition as an artist in his own 
right. But despite this the interval be- 
tween acts and the drop curtain remained 
to frustrate all attempts to achieve complete 
continuity of action in the theatre. This 
goal was reached when 19th-century scien- 
tists had made sufficient progress in the 
field of optics to provide humanity with the 
constantly moving pictures of the cinema. 

‘THE 20TH CENTURY.—The goal achieved, 
reaction from naturalism was inevitable; 
but it has been slow to acquire any definite 
sense of direction. As yet experiment 
is its keynote. Germany, America and 
Russia seized eagerly on expressionism, 
and in the 1920s Ernst Toller and Elmer 


Rice ran a neck-and-neck symbolist race 


with the Irish theatre under Yeats (greatly 
influenced by the N@ plays of Japan), Synge 
and, later, O’Casey. In Italy Pirandello 
preferred to explore the capacity of 
naturalism to convey the super-natura] 
element in life. Although of primary 
appeal to coterie audiences these experi- 
ments were popularized by being absorbed 
into ballet which has steadily been acquir- 
ing large and enthusiastic audiences. 
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The newly-triumphant French school 
of Sartre and Anouilh (the ee tees 
fairly directly from Giraudoux) employs 
contemporary history and legend as the 
vehicle of its individual philosophy. Eng- 
land, with characteristic caution, has taken 


verse drama to its heart on the strict under- 


standing that the verse is indistinguishable 


from prose. The new American school 
chooses to invest the psychopath’s case- 
book with the spirit of poetry. There has 
gone up a call to break down the fourth 
wall erected by the architects of the 
naturalistic theatre; but whilst building 
restrictions prevail, dramatists cannot 
profitably assist in such demolition, Per- 
haps it 1s not the proscenium arch that is 
challenged. by modern drama but the 
French windows of drawing-room comedy. 


Form 


There are two broad approaches to the 
composition of regular drama: that which 
presupposes (often vainly) the subordina- 
tion of technical to aesthetic values. of the 
executants to the drama’s content: and that 
which relies upon the virtuosity of the 
executants for the content to become 
apparent. The first presupposition em- 
braces tragedy, comedy, tragi-comedy, 
pastoral and, more widely in modern times, 
poetic drama, religious drama and problem 
plays: the second, farce, satire, burlesque, 
extravaganza, masque, melodrama, variety 
andrea: pe matt broad difference of 
a pplies to fort 
radio, film and television. : ana 

Since the dramatist more than any other 
artist has to rely upon the vagaries of 
human personality for the full interpreta- 
tion of his work, performance often 
reverses his intention. What Ben Jonson 
said of his sometime collaborator, the 
architect-scene designer, Inigo Jones, 

What need of prose 

Or Verse, or Sense t’expregg Immortal you? 


is capable of universal application to the 
theatre: for a group of amateurs. who 
attempt work which Presupposes a degree 
of executive virtuosity they do not possess 
may betray their dramatist’s intention just 
as easily as the actor, decorator, electrician 
or producer who exploits a serious com- 
position for personal ends. The history 
of drama could thus be viewed as a con- 
stant battle between the dramatist and his 
interpreters for pre-eminence. The 
dramatist’s answer to the actor, as Gran- 
ville-Barker has observed—and Hamlet 
may serve as an example—is to provid 
him with ‘what he flees. to do, bub alae 
with far more of it than he could easily 


manage to do, and sometimes with What : 
was apparently quite impossible to dq; 


Xt 


The alternative is illustrated by What us, 


to be called ‘carpenter’s scenes’; 1-€- SCen a 
played before a curtain to cover 2 change 


8 


° ; Q 
scenery 1n Which the actors were relige 
upon to expand the prescribed text With 
dialogue of their own invention for ‘the 


duration of the emergency’. 


Whichever approach be employed, how. 


ever, the literary text of a drama, 4't 


Sug 


within reach of considered criticiSM, ry" 
mains at best a notation for performers ¢ 

interpret. It can become literature (Arig, 
totle, indeed, claims tragedy t? & the 
noblest), but the something other fro 

which it started, being a constant; makes j, 
more than literature. Accurate interpre, 
tation and criticism therefore depend Upon 


an appreciation of many factors 
the text’s creation, but quite 


‘The most important of these are 
and political conditions that g0Ve™ the 
taste of audiences which the dra™4 reflects 
and upon which it comments; the physica] 
environment of the performance that con. 
trols the nature of the relationship between 
this audience and the performers which, in 
turn, determines the nature of the rpc 
ence projected and received (siZ¢ and shape 
of auditorium, design of stage and scope of 
machinery, etc.); and even, °, occas ee 
with the passing of time, Gctitious stage 


illusions which, by constant 
become as real as the of8 
were (€.g. renaissance perfo 


Terence or 19th-century ad 
Shakespeare). 

Concerning the theory of P 
tion, a whole literature exists: 


agreeing that a play must prese? 
containing a conflict that grows 
few theorists or critics have W)° 
supported the views of their PF“ 


jay 


Surviving records show Aristo 
started the debate in the Poett¢s: 


tions of this work which conc? 
because the style is terse, hav© 


been misunderstood. Horace” 


Epistle to the Pisos, reduce 
analytical criticism to d0° 


to 
e 


germane to 
unliterg 


the sociaj 


repetition, 
inals once 
rmances of 
aptations of 


a climax, 
heartedly 


decessors. 


to have 
he por- 
drama; 


jstotle’s 


which, in the renaissance, We? “. ants (a 
regarded as the law of the 4” 
though interpreted by S°™°,sinturm® 


latitude) by the critics, Scalige™ 
Castelvetro, Sydney, Jons°? 


Corneille and Boileau. The 


are thought to have produced ne 
. put P*" «ons 


theorists (or only such as ha 

knowledge of classical theory ) 
rapidly established a series 9° 
which by repetition became © 


adi 


Rymey 


? es 
middle a 


dr ee fect 


{10 


f conve’ and 


tion? 
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pus served in lieu of a formulated code of 
vies: ‘This tradition was just as powerful 
force In the composition of drama during 
‘ e 16th century in Spain and England as 
2 o-classic theory, if only because it en- 
“ayed greater support among popular 
J ,diences. 
France on the other hand showed an 
; creasing respect for the letter of neo- 
assiC theory, and even Corneille’s con- 
5 genious attempt, in Le Cid, to reconcile 
e ‘law of the ancients’ with the demands 
5 practical stagecraft encountered bitter 
pyiicism. John Dryden, whose Essay of 
yamatic Poesy owes a good deal to Cor- 
eile, Won a more general assent for the 
course of Compromise he advocated. In- 
deed dramatic theory in England never 
sumed so dogmatic a tone as in France, 
d such extremists as Rymer and Dennis 
ere wholly denied the authority exercised 
Boileau’s 471 Podiaye j 
o¢tique in France. 
It was less the restrictions on dramatic 
orm than limitations of subject-matter 
that provided the target for 18th-century 
critics. Diderot’s theories and Lessing’s 
Jays Were both attempts to widen the 
fr ang drama and dethrone the diarchy 
of tragedy and comedy. But though their 
legs yar Not unheeded by the dramatists, 
they found little support amongst the 
theorlsts, On whom the stimulus of the 
oer aie Movement was retrospective 
rat rie than constructive. ‘Thus it was left 
to aia abt and critics later in the 19th 
ates Bet upeen and Georg Brandes; Zola 
anc srunetiére; George Bernard Shaw in 
both Capacities to a d Lessing’ 
ideas. ‘The «*, t, make good Lessing’s 
jast half of th aturalistic movement in the 
restrictions Be Toth century swept away the 
dramatic mes subj ect-matter which earlier 
and erected Tigh had striven to preserve, 
ing criterion ; e. cir place only the confus- 
too frail to « tealism, which soon proved 
leashed, Ts Ontain the forces it had un- 
spreading rine it may well be that in 
modem dram ir subject-matter SO widely 
Critics and fone have spread it too thin. 
of dramatic y, ©orists today call for a raising 
much mode aan to the heroic level which 
terms trageq acting has regained. The 
been debased p24 comedy have certainly 
ut they may not be beyond 


Teminting. 

GENERA, . 
neueren Dram W. Creizenach, Geschichte des 
Of Theat, (1916) > K. Mantzius, A History 


amas 
and J, aes Art (6 Vols, 1 - G. Freedley 
943) v Nive A Fishes, ok the Theatre 
Gee The rt of 1 Vena Drama (1949); H. 
HE Ory é Play (1938). 
Indian Thee OF Drama: R. K. Yajnik, The 
©, tts Origins and later developments 
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Genesis of Tragedy and the Sacred Drama of 
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. Murray, 


Haigh, The Attte Theatre (1907); 
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Modern English Drama (1924); E. Reynolds, 
Modern English Drama (1949); O. S. Coads and 
E. Mums, The American Stage (1929); E. Flex- 
nor, American Playwrights 1918-38 (1938); 
BE. M. Gagey, Revolution in American Drama 
(1947); H. A. Smith, Main Currents of Modern 
French Drama (1925); D. Knowles, La Réac- 
tion Idéaliste au Théétre depuis I890 (1934). 
‘THE Form or Drama: G. E. B. Saintsbury, 
Eiistory of Literary Criticism (1900-04, 1928); 
S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Poetics (1895, 1902); 
I. Bywater, Aristotle on tho Art of Poetry 
(1909); W. Pater, Plato end Platonism (1892); 
A. S. Cook, The Art of Poetry: The Poetical 
» Vida and Boileay (1892); 


s Theories of the Drama 
(1947); A. Nicoll, The Theory of Drama (1937) ; 


H. Granville-Barker, Oy Dramatic Method 
(1931). G.W. 


Dramatization, the art of retelling and 
reshaping a story in terms of the theatre, is 
a traditional form of entertainment dating 
back to the origin of modern drama. The 
earliest example of dramatization occurred 
in the middle ages with the enactment of 
stories from the Bible. The presentation 
of these stories was modest enough: the 
priests were the actors and the audience 
the congregation (see Drama). It was not 
until the renaissance that English drama 
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freed itself entirely from religious inf] ‘“ 
and made the development of the Mog te 
theatre inevitable. In 1576 the Sy 
theatre was built in England and Buy t 
entertainment became more subtle, rig 
practice of dramatization languisheq he 
did not die. Over a hundred years lag 
in the 18th century, it was to flourish Ap. Sd, 
and with varying success maintain g hd, 
on the theatre that has persisted dow, “lq 
the present day, ty 

Pamela by Samue] Richardson Wag 
first of a series of dramatizations of Popyy & 
novels of the period that was to Arye 
seriously the development Of Orj inst 
drama fora great many years. Dramay; a 
by James Dance, the play was Presenteg <4 
Goodmans Fields, London in Noven, = 
1741, with David Garrick in the Pring i 
part. Richardson’s novel was the tal, of 
the day and the public’s interest in th 
living portrayal of characters who had be. 
come a topic of conversation Was ; ~ 
tense. Dramatizations of Pamela aPPearg 
in France (in 3 separate versiONS, One of 
which was by Voltaire), and Jater in Ttaly 
by Goldoni. fil 

The experiment was immediately Sues 
cessful and sent potential playwrigh,, 
scurrying to their bookshelves. "© NOvels 
of note failed to find their way © to the 
stage. Dramatizations of wore << aa) 
Radcliffe (including Siddons’ The Sicilian 
Romance), Horace Walpole Nee Astle 
of Otranto appeared as The Castté ue tre); 
William Godwin’s Caleb Wwalsams apices 
duced at Drury Lane in 1797 he M a 
title of The Iron Chest), works vided te 
Lewis, Clara Reeve and others pid ntertaee 
theatre with a fund of ‘escapist velod aie 
ment and encouraged a taste for fs ome may 
that was to exert a powerful Ve theatre. 
say, pernicious) influence ovet t entury the 

By the early part of the 19th ¢ longenila 
dramatization of novels was ee estab- 
fashionable device but a prove? =. hey-day 
lished form of drama. Yet } ducational 
was still to come. With the ao publica- 
reform of the Victorian period | increased. 
tion and reading of books great yon —Scott 
And two great masters of fic the literary 
and Dickens—rose like suns ae was 10 
sky. From each, dramatiza tt dealt wi 
receive a fresh stimulus. Pe theatric¢ : 
history in a colourful, alm° uited to ths 
fashion that was eminently for pagean 
stage and the public’s pravie at 
and spectacle, and the Wa $s 
offered golden opportunities (whose P ly 
ducer and the scenic designe? i creasing 
in the theatre was becoming orth, B b 
important). Ivanhoe, Kentlw 
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galled out to be dramatized, and soon were. 
versions of the Scott novels had produc- 
yjons In Karis, Berlin, Turin, New York, 
New Orleans, and in England and Scot- 
jand. More than one composer sought 

d found Inspiration among the historical 

themes—Donizetti in Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Bizet in La Folie Fille de Perth, Sul- 
jivan in Ivanhoe, Scott quickly became as 

opular a figure in the theatre as he was in 
jiterature. 
At the same time Dickens (often to his 
nnoyance) Was no less thoroughly ex- 
joited, and dramatizations of his novels, 
including The Tale of Two Cities, with 42 
speaking Parts, and The Cricket on the 
Hearth, of which 9 different versions 
appeared in one year, were played in the 
theatres of Europe and America. The 
most successful were the work of Andrew 
Halliday and Edward Stirling; but it is 
doubtful whether any were entirely satis- 
factory. Dickens presents a formidable 

roblem to the Stage adapter: the intricate, 
parallel plots of his books, the teeming 
characters, the richness of observation that 
is pie casence of Dickens, defy and in the 
end Aa the ingenuity of the adapter. 
oF, ra’ attempts have been made since 

Me dhe. days to dramatize Dickens but, 

W (Si Possible exception of The Only 
ay (su John Martin-Harvey) and A 
Christmas Carol ti i eded in 
roving that th.’ one has succeeded 
ae live oun cssential genius of Dickens 
The Vict utside the pages of his books. 
ne °rlan theatre, however, was less 
critical and the deli he f seer Wie Facies 
wick and Dov ocught of seeing Mr Pic 
.~4Vid Copperfield in the flesh 
far outweighed Pp : ; 
eidimne:: any other consideration. 
Followed Fiabe sae of Scott and Dickens, 
ape Senter by dramatizations of 
tance—Ha,+: Porary novelists of impor- 
Charl "son Ainsworth, Lord Lytton, 
Otte Bronte 1 
Reade, Wilk: € (Fane Eyre), Charles 
Wood (Kas; Ze Collins and Mrs Henry 
extinguished ‘. ne)—almost, but not quite, 
for nearly half € flame of original drama 
it Was to be ths century (1830-70). But 
tion; for with € swan-song of dramatiza- 
Science and th an awakening social con- 

Sen and € birth of psychology came 
Arthur Jon hekhoy, Pinero, Henry 
bringing “ah, Shaw and Galsworthy, 

7" Ut that ‘remarkable renais- 
Production Matic literature and method of 
Which was the harbinger of the 


Mode 

theatre” Symbolist and expressionist 

to have only Matization thenceforth was 
At its b Y Sporadic hold on the theatre. 

Promise. the art can be but a com- 


e effectiy Within its limitations it may 
and faithful, It can at times 
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enhance the dramatic appeal of situa- 
tion and character. Generally speaking, 
the novel of situation and emotional con- 
flict, confined to a fairly narrow field, 
responds best to the treatment—Somerset 
Maugham’s dramatization of his own The 
Letter is a good example. The novel of 
‘atmosphere’ is also well suited to drama- 
tization. Novels of this type (Te Constant 
Nymph by Margaret Kennedy, Hugh Wal- 
pole’s The Old Ladies, Daphne du Maurier’s 
Rebecca, Henry James’s Washington Square, 
retitled The Heiress, Frolic Wind by 
Richard Oke) have proved in adaptation 
singularly successful. For the same reason 
crime novels have adapted themselves tel- 
lingly to the stage, e.g. Agatha Christie's 
Ten Little Niggers. In the realm of fan- 
tasy the theatre has added its own touch 
of magic to the author’s: Alice’s adventures 
in Wonderland have delighted generations 
of playgoers; Lord George Hell (in The 
Happy Hypocrite) has strode across the 
stage with a romantic insolence that has 
graced Max Beerbohm’s delicate fable; 
while Dracula and Dr Fekyll and Mr Hyde 
(with Henry Irving) have provided glimpses 
of the macabre. 

The novelist can unfold his design 
gradually and linger over the development 
of his plot and the delineation of his char- 
acters. The dramatizer must make his 
points swiftly and take such liberties with 
the text as he may deem necessary. Scenes 
may have to be telescoped, transposed in 
time and place, or omitted altogether. 
Much has to be sacrificed in the process of . 
condensation. Every situation must be 
measured rigidly by the yardstick of the 
stage and the test of theatrical effectiveness. 
The conventional division of a play into 
acts, each with its own climax, must be 
observed and allowed for. It is with what 
might be termed the panoramic novel that 
dramatization usually fails. The canvas 
is too large, the detail too profuse, to be 
reduced effectively to the confines of a 
stage and the time limit imposed by the 
theatre. There is, however, no hard and 
fast rule in the matter. A skilful hand 
may mould the most unpromising material 
into an entertainment that, though it falls 
short of the author’s achievement, may 
yet do him no injustice and be the means 
of introducing his work to a large, new 
audience. In this respect broadcasting 
has performed perhaps the greatest ser- 
vice to the author. Dramatization in fact 
has taken on a new lease of life with the 
prolific adaptations of novels, both clas- 
sical and modern, that fill the radio pro- 
grammes week by week. The radio 
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adapter is not hampered by exigencies of 
space and action: the medium gives him 
infinite freedom. Yet he has his own con- 
siderable handicaps: he is deprived of all 
the visual advantages of the theatre: he is a 
slave to the studio clock. He must grasp 
the salient points through a mass of detail 
and, with something of the skill of a surgeon, 
apply the knife without killing the patient. 
Already broadcasting has emphasized the 
value of dramatization and, with television, 
opened another vast field of endeavour to 
the artist in this particular form of dram- 
atic expression. See also ADAPTATION. 
H.A. 


Drapa, an old Norse heroic poem, usually 
consisting of upphaf (introduction), stef or 
stefjamal (middle section with refrains) 


and slemr (conclusion), and written in 
dréttkvett metre, i ial 


Drottkvett or dréttkvedr hattr, the 
usual metre of the Old Norse drapa, con- 
sisting of stanzas of eight three-stress lines 


with internal rhyme, the last word of each 
line having the form — x. CEO: 


Dulcis Tesu Memoria, a meditation or 
Jubtlus, wrongly ascribed to St Bernard, 
probably of English Cistercian origin, end 


of rath century. Part of it came to be 
known as the Rosy Sequence. 


A. Wilmart, Le ‘Fubilus’ dit de S. Bernard 
(1944, with text); F. J. E. Raby, in Hymn Soc. 
Bull. (1945). F.J.E.R. 


Dumy (sing. duma), Ukrainian lyric-epic 
songs consisting of uneven lines with a free 
metre and often unrhymed. They were 
chanted for the most part by specially 
trained blind beggars to the accompani- 
ment of kobza or bandura—an instrument 
resembling the Spanish guitar. ‘These 
songs, Which differ from the earlier great 
Russian byliny, arose in the 16th century as 
4 successful amalgam of folk-songs and 
literary influences, and they deal mainly 


with the actual Cossack exploits against 
the Turks, Poles and Tatars. 


P. Zhitetsky, Mysk o narodnykh Dumakh 
(1893); J. Machal, Slovanské literatury (1922); 
K. Grushevska, Ukrainski narodni dumy (1927); 
D. Revutsky, Ukrainski dumy ta pisni is- 
torichni (1930). 


Dutch Literature. In the dark ages 
_the Netherlands north of a line Boulogne— 

achen were inhabited by three Germanic 
tribes: the Franks, the Frisians and the 
Saxons. Whilst the latter two contributed 
a» Some Measure to the making of the 
Dutch language, this is mainly based on 
the language of the most northern group of 
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the Franks, the ruling tribe in the gr 


pire which under Charlemagne em, : Q 
all western and central Europe- The, AN 
sessed a literature of heroic lays ang by 
sumably) other songs, of which 2 co} Ca eS. 
was made at the emperor’s SUgg, Sty 
Part of these must have been wrj Ete Q 
Low Franconian (j,e. Old Dutch), bn “i 
literary monuments in this languag, Yt ne 
been preserved, halo 
In the middle ages the Netherlang S 
though formally belonging to the \, Ql 
Roman Empire and (west of the S, Ao 
to France, enjoyed an increasing de rete) 
freedom. Most of the duchies and es 9 
ties of which they consisted Were ,~ ‘ 
under the house of Burgundy in the Nite 
century. In the 12th century 2 liter. Sth 
in the vernacular came into bein Te 
Flanders, the oldest economic and Culp, ty 
centre, and to a lesser extent in Bray eta 
Limburg and Holland. It was deepj/8nt. 
fluenced by French culture and Show, a. 
connexions with German literature, a 
oldest known poet, Heinrich von Vejq_ he 
who wrote his Servatius in the Limbs 
dialect in 1170, was honoured by Gott rR 
von Strassburg and Wolfram von Ege ae 
bach as the originator of GerMAN pog a 
yet he does not appear to have consida, d 
himself an innovator. We Must hay 
been one of a number of courtly poetg x 
the Netherlands, disciples of Chrétien de 
Troyes, who developed 2 fairly aceg x 
plished style and verse in the COUTSe of the 
12th century. Owing to the early decling 
of courtly culture in the Netherlands, few 
of the best works have beeD Preserved 
Among these are Tprieel vat Troyen (attyj- 
buted by Maerlant to Segher Dengotgaf) 
an original work showing tasté and power 
of characterization, Walewet! ANS “'erguut, 
whilst Veldeke’s courtly lyrics BOY Cveide 
survive In partly Gena rking back!ta 
Of the pre-courtly epic 14! ona 
Germanic motifs only a few ins oon an 
fragments remain; French Pe ee 

Z ? ‘ arrieda Oh many 
literature, however, which cat 5, was cul- 
of the native Frankish tradition’ ©. fi: 

: 5 ostly 1n free 
tivated with enthusiasm, ™ (Renout van 
adaptations of unequal merit Karel ende 
Montalbaen, Lorreinen etc: th verve an 
Elegast, a spirited tale told W! Otherwisé 
humour, survives comp orivalry iS 
the extant literature of © ly tro Cae 
appointing. 'T’hat the cours a practis® 
song (minnesang) must have ig the (Okey 
by others besides Veldeke aden emet 
rational explanation for the of the lyzt ly 
gence round about 125° | of heaver 
genius Hadewijch, the P°° jour style 4 
love, whose stanzas in tr ouba 
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constitute one of the summits of 
fOr ch poetry. Her poetry, being ae pies 
4 saved from oblivion along with - 
war ns and letters Which splendidly * 
vis} rate the continuous literature of D Bee 
au ticism. €r contemporary Beatrijs 
Nazareth and the 14th-century Jan om 
Vv yusbroec are the chief authors of a schoo 
hich for onginality of form and ideas 
wh Js that of Eckhart. Flemish humour, 
rive dy notable in Karel ende Elegast, 
alt®, ved the consummate masterpiece of 
ac jnternational genre in the mock-epic 
aD 9 den VOS Reinaerde, a parody of ROE tly 

e and a gem of the story-teller’s art. 

rrowards the close of the 13th century 
ne age Of chivalry ang scholasticism oe 

anend. The rise of the third estate an 
the suilds brought with it a taste 
oe utilitarian knowledge, practical real- 
fo and violent €motional effects. Mys- 
i cism changed to , ethical piety: the 
jevotio moderna (Thémas 4 Kempis) pre- 
ared the ground for Erasmus. Jacob van 
Mjaerlant and his school wrote their 
x ed compendia of popular knowledge, 
whose pedestrian style also affected the 
fantastic OF sentimental romances _ that 
watered down the culture of chivalry for 
the rich burghers, the new listening and 
reading public. Th, older aristocratic 
forms became debased, but two democratic 
forms Now flourished: the folk-song and 
Some I4th- and r5th-century 
MS. collections and especially the 16th- 
century song-bookg Preserve at least part 
of the wealth of ballads, love songs, drink- 
ue SORES ElCa that ust have been transé 
mitted orally fo; Senerations. ‘The age 
also produced g large number of fine relig- 
ious songs, both Personal and of the com- 
munity type (leysen, Carols etc.). 

Medieval drama in the Netherlands was 
both religious ang secular, Surprisingly 
the open pisys, the Abele Spalen (q.v0. 
ate Secular Ones. Valuable both intrinsically 
as mee examples of early romantic drama on 
court y Gea and comparatively as being 
pOne the Oldest Specimens of purely 
secular drama in Europe. The religious 
drama, which “Tose and evolved with the 
Chambers of etori R d nk z kamers) 
that Produced j ; oie hea f 

It, is gq typical form oO 


communal 
Prolix and - any of the plays are 


; structural] but the 

; y defective, bu 

character sni¥ for realistic portrayal of 

represented ye fervour is splendidly 

man) ana Sherligh (the original of Every- 
By the 16d van Nieumeghen. 

NOW united ,,..,°°Btury the Netherlands, 
6* Under the Spanish Hapsburgs 


goctety 


anonymous master- 





epublic of 


Provinces, often called Holland after the 
most umportant province. 


[From 1600 Onwards Dutch Literature will here 
be taken to mean the literature of the nation which 
developed in and with the latter State, whilst the 


Dutch literature of Belgi : . 
FLEMIsH LITeraturp mes will be discussed under 


In the 16th century, however, the litera- 
ture shows no sign of demarcation into 
two. greatest Tepresentatives are 
Erasmus and Janus Secundus, two con- 
summate masters of Latin form in the 
period of transition from medieval to 
modern Dutch, Their gifted contem- 
porary Anna Bijns wrote her passionate 
diatribes against Luther in ‘Rederijker? 
stanzas, and so did the many poets who 
treated the theme of “Tim 
turbat me’ so characteristic of the waning 
middle ages, The second half of the cen- 
tury saw the rise of militant Calvinism 
which soon became the soul of the revolt. 
It found literary €xpression in the politica] 
songs known as the Geuzenliederen, the 
finest flower of which js the national an _ 
them Wilhelmus van Nassouwen, Tradition 
attributes it to Marnix van St Alde- 
gonde, author of the scurrilously anti- 
papist satire Dex Biéncorf der Roomsche 
Kercke, who also wrote the best of the 
numerous Versifications of the Psalms. In 
these as well as in the renaissance Poetry of 
Van Mander, Coornhert and others we 
trace the stages of the 8towth of modern 
Dutch verse, which was imitated and 
adapted in Germany by Op; 
ciples some 40 years later, 


der Noot manifest 
the influence of Italian and French poetry 
respectively, and the latter in his sonnets 
and odes achieved a fusion of Ronsard’s 
mood and style with Flemish exuberance 


Pléiade, Du Bartas, Montaigne) remained 
paramount for the next hundred years. 
After the fall of Antwerp (1585) the 
economic and cultural centre of the Nether- 
lands shifted to Holland With its focus at 
Amsterdam. Its predominantly Calvinist 
culture was modified and entiched by the 
influence of Erasmus (Visible also in 
Arminians such as Camphuysen) and his 
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great successor Grotius. 

militant advocate of toler 
Zedekunst (1586), the first 
in any vernacular, 


Coornhert, the 
ance, wrote his 
treatise on ethics 
in a supple, vivid, 
analytical prose. His friend Spiegel, like 
Coornhert a poet-philosopher of passion- 
ate integrity, contemplated the beauty of 
their common doctrine of perfectibility in 
his reflective poem Hertspiegel, written in 
closely wrought expressive alexandrines. 
He was the mentor of Hooft, next to Cats 
the eldest of the phalanx of poets of Hol- 
land’s great age (1600-70). The others 
are Bredero, Revius, Huygens and greatest 
of all, Vondel. Divergent as were their 
religious views, they all shared the dual 
allegiance to Christian piety and pagan 
beauty and, like the contemporary painters, 
evinced with varying intensity the national 
genius for realistic evocation of everyday 
life. Dutch comedy (Bredero’s farces and 
Spaansche Brabander) vies with Steen and 
Ostade in its graphic presentation of town 
and country life. The age produced a 
wealth of songs, whether religious, amorous 
or coarsely comical, notable for verve and 
spontaneity (Bredero) or playful grace 
(Hooft, Vondel) or passionate sincerity 
(Bredero, Luyken). It found its eulogist, 
conscience and unsparing critic in Vondel, 
whose occasional poems constitute an elo- 


quent multifarious commentary on Dutch 


and European history from 1612 to 1672. 
Dutch tragedy, 


the patterns of which were 
the Latin dramas of Heinsius and Grotius, 


was created by Hooft and perfected by 
Vondel, in whose hands it became a relig- 
ious drama formally modelled on Sophocles 
and mainly contemplative in character, 
which achieves dramatic tension by poetic 
means and excels in the evocation of noble 
characters in the grip of the essential 
Christian dilemmas, Lucifer is his abiding 
masterpiece. Vondel’s choruses and some 
of his odes and laments achieve the sub- 
lime, as do the best sonnets and songs of 
Hooft and of Revius, the earnest and pas- 
sionate Calvinist, and of the serene mystic 
Luyken, who is also Holland’s first nature 
poet in the modern sense. The ingeni- 
ously witty Huygens, the most erudite and 
cultured mind of his generation, at times 
harsh and tortuous, at others of a lovably 
direct simplicity, admired Ben Jonson and 

onne and was the first to understand 
Rembrandt, whilst Cats became popular 
as a moralizing story-teller in pedestrian 
verse, both in his country and as far as 
Germany, Denmark and Sweden. 

In the 18th century the Dutch Republic 
was overtaken and far outstripped by her 
mightier neighbours, This perhaps un- 
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duly emphasized a decline that was Neve 
theless unmistakable, above all in litey é 
ture. Poetry, with the one exception , 
the minor poet H, K. Poot, suffer ed aco n 
plete eclipse, whilst prose did not develo, 
as it did elsewhere, due in some Measure ¢, 
the cult of French (Hemsterhuis). Utch 
prose was tardy in its development. Afta; 
a magnificent beginning in the 1 th Cen. 
tury (Coornhert, Marnix, Van Mander) the 
promise was only partly fulfilled. The 174) 
century produced one great work of OMAte 
prose: Hooft’s Nederlandsche Historién, 
Vondel wrote his Aenleidinge and his highly 
wrought prefaces, and Brandt his bio. 
graphies. Good plain prose was Witten by 
a few (Huygens, de Brune, Spimoza’s 
Korte Verhandeling) but no tradition Was 
established. The 18th century ” Effent 
mediocre ‘Spectator’ work ( J. va" an 
some respectable historical works ( ty, 
Wagenaar) and few novels. But et ot 
these are works of genius, by Wh! i aa 
land worthily contributed her share i 
18th-century novel in letter-1orr* Wolf 
Burgerhart and Willem Leevend PY dia 
and Deken, excellent for charaey suite 
ing, presentation of contemporaty 
and characteristic humour. 
With Wolff and Deken, wh° or 
‘ are already 
Richardson and Rousseau, Wé anticism. 
in touch with European pre-to” Holland 
This movement naturally affect¢ ’5 naively 
to some extent, witness Bellamy <5 ores) 
spontaneous songs (also rhy™m© “Val Al- 
Feith’s sentimental novels 2° 2 Kunsten 
phen’s eclectic Theorie der aire Riedel); 
en Wetenschappen (largely based "sfied con- 
but it failed to shake the self-saU 


ng to 
viction with which the ae Chris- 
a mildly rationalistic, sent ms of 
tianity and to the renaissan¢ y7th- 


iF 

poetry inherited from the ge by the 
century authors and bolstere 
influence ‘of French classic!s™- Hity 
Bilderdijk, a powerful perso™4 ge 
fiery temperament who, 10") ew: 

tionary as he was, fought th@ - uring’ | 
smugness with the prophetic.” in, fur | 
of his sternly Calvinist enthus!#*. - by a 


; icis™ 
strengthened this pseudo-class rereotyP 


t 

~ Ss no ' 
oratorical poetry couched 1” ay and ie 
renaissance diction. It was e Cg 


his unassuming contemporaty? ory 
nature-poet and humorou yf 
Staring, who determined - ‘outs oe 
character of the more camer vail): 
religion until well after 1°5 gchaeP wer 
Ten Kate, Alberdingk Thy™ at of 

Yet the ‘Réveil’, the rev!¥ e the 
Protestantism to which he eS nos 
pulse, is a typically romant! 
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the purity of the original apostolic faith— 

ousseau translated into Christian modes 
of thought. It achieved form in the pioneer 
pistorical novel Hermingard van de Eiken- 
terpen (1832) by the gifted Drost, who died 

oung: His ptomise was fulfilled by 
Geertruida Bosboom-Toussaint, the chief 
exponent of the genre. Drost is the focal 

oint of romanticism in Holland, the only 
conscious, purposeful representative of its 
first, internationally-minded phase by his 
striving after artistic expression of religious 
sentiment, natural beauty and humane 
ideals in a then obstinately rationalist 
country. He inspired his fellow-editors of 
De Muzen : Potgieter and the historian and 
critic Bakhuizen, who after Drost’s death 
founded De Gids (1837). Potgieter be- 
came the soul of Dutch romanticism in its 
second, Telatively successful phase of 
Jiberal-minded nationalism. He held up 
the Dutch Republic as a corrective for the 
prevailing smug indolence, a pattern of 
national virtues to be emulated in action, 
and a worthy theme for poets and novelists 


ae Geertruida Bosboom-Toussaint is 
sae ak In the field of the historical 
news, + Otgieter himself is the master of a 


5 eta somewhat didactic evocation 
poems, lat ‘st in short stories and genre 
political F a in noble visions of heroic 
(1868), a peuetn embodied in Florence 
Wooing ee or eation of Dante, and Ge- 
monument. . ryden (1874), the enduring 
sensitive are of Dutch romanticism. Other 
the short « ern of the national past are 
his short stories of Alberdingk Thijm. In 
His prose Sea Potgieter was a humorist. 
ain prose tyle is involved and fanciful. 
Geel and § 1S Tepresented by the essayist 
epicted - number of humorists who 
‘Hildebrang Cryday life. The best are 
Pelhout, wh (pseud. of Beets) and Knep- 
evinces a ro ° iN some fine short stories 
antic power of conveying the 
this Plaine and thie supernatural. Even 
---t prose, however, had not en- 
7 the classicist features of 
“te used for romantic effects in 
rm “Ssays and stories. 
-,-~Utch prose was created by 
iconocla treed: of Douwes Dekker), 
Busken . St who with the great critic 
“2: Viote “t and the Spinozist essayist 
°tthodoy, -FOke down the ramparts of 


MM Nationa] conventional morality, roman- 
put 7 72 and literary parochialism. 
h Yearg hiueq ee of Rousseau, ‘who for 
thr..-¢ his words like a sledge- 

P rough F oe 
lio SOcia] life’ Out our literary, political 
RRS ty and an (IMloos), stimulated moral 
Pontaneous expression, whilst 
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Huet debunked established reputations 
and exposed the low standard of literary 
achievement by his incisive criticism. The 
work of demolition had been done thor- 
oughly. With youthful enthusiasm the 
‘“Tachtigers’ (the generation of 1880) began 
to build the new poetry (Perk, Kloos, Ver- 
wey, Gorter, Van Eeden) and prose (Van 
der Goes, Van Eeden, Van Deyssel, Van 
Looy). Romantic poetry, whether nation- 
alist (Potgieter) or sentimentally domestic 
(Beets, De Genestet) or conventionally 
religious (Beets, Ten Kate) was fossilizing 
in a diction either pompously ornate or 
inanely simple. Kloos and Verwey, taught 
by Wordsworth, in their critical essays and 
reviews, published in the periodical De 
Nieuwe Gids, demanded expressiveness of 
rhythm and originality of metaphor and 
diction. Their poetry and that of their 
deceased friend Perk struck an entirely new 
note. Whereas Potgieter (whom they 
valued critically) upheld historical ideals, 
they worshipped the beauty of nature, with 
its eternal strife between life and death, 
nature as the embodiment of the beloved, 
as the mirror of self; they deified the self, 
which was godlike in its depths. Indeed 
—and here they agreed with their English 
and French contemporaries without imitat- 
ing them—they worshipped poetic beauty 
with the devout feelings of a believer kneel- 
ing before his god. Ideal beauty, which 
they found above all in Shelley and Keats, 
was the aim realized in their best sonnets 
and in epic fragments (Verwey’s Perse- 
phone, Kloos’ Okeanos). It was achieved 
with consummate mastery of sensuous 
evocation and haunting music in Gorter’s 
Met (1889) which also heralded its inevit- 
able decline. For it embodies both the 
raptures of the senses and the melancholy 
realization ‘that the eternal self, blind to 
sensuous beauty, can indeed fondly indulge 
in the self-expression of music, but is 
ultimately inexpressible and doomed to 
absolute solitude’ (Verwey). ‘The crisis of 
these poets’ extreme individualism, the 
climax of their cult of beautiful spontaneity, 
was reached in Kloos’ Pathologieén and in 
Gorter’s Sensitieve Verzen. 

The prose of the movement represents q 
typically Dutch aspect of the same urge: 
the desire for meticulously accurate evoca- 
tion of visual impressions. Under the in- 
fluence of French naturalist theory and 
practice (Zola) and contemporary Dutch 
painting, Van Deyssel, Van Looy, Pring and 
others wrote ‘prose paintings’ in which 
events, scenes or even isolated impressions 
were depicted with minute accuracy, in a 
highly specialized diction barely organized 
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mtactically, ¢ : . 
foc. Van Dovet fp Produced some novels’ period that constitute a development of 
ments of fascinatin, it Liefde) and frag- Verwey’s hard-won mastery of form. 
themselves in he aed but Bere lost The great novelist of this period is Van 
iacontion ut © ny jobbessioniem, with Schendel. His austere rhythmical prose, 
aciieved visions ooy and Prins, who which avoids description and relies on 
ale. ry evocations on a larger svonelioh by suggestion. has the economy 

Avounge ; and concentration of ‘he story-teller, 
fat Siac oe a ee . novelists, adopt- It constitutes a clean eat ihe etyld of 
iiameihot aauled oe: of this impression- naturalism, which was superseded partly 
Peat decent dhe ea better sense of through his influence. 
(Robbers, Scharten ron oh novel The years after the first world wat saw 
Top Naeff, Ina Bodie risen Meester, an expressionist outburst under German 
novela waste arte aa akker). Their influence (Marsman, Coster) followed by a 
SHEEHY “RITH gabe; < utch middle-class reaction represented by the periodical 
Wee divle ts ome | aeanns accuracy; Forum (1931-35). In this the poet-ctitics 
(though ‘Top Naeff ies aie or staccato Greshoff, Vestdijk, Van Vriesland and the 
period), rhythmical eu i ; rhythmical critics Ter Braak and Du Perron, rejecting 
ficed to graphic etactire on eine sacri- the aestheticism of De Beweging ane ‘ie 
novelist of this period ; "C he greatest exalted expressionism of the early Marsma, 
dogmatic naturalist, wh E uperus, a less proclaimed their faith in a direct exPressi0™ 
both charm of style ced b est works have _ of the personality in unadorned, sometms® 

The rapidly progressi readth of vision. prosaic ‘poésie parlante’ and terse matter- 
eecwiiad end werk on atomization of of-fact prose (cp. Auden, Spender)., ** 
prose round about 18 oth poetry and Braak showed political responsibility, a 

90 called forthasharp exposing National Socialism; Veste)* | 


reaction in V 

ar ately Gorter, Van Eedenand psychological novels are soun 

Holst, House. tie Se ee.) aetna 

and intellectual ‘ie ' eens Reflection Since 1940 poetry has evolved in ee 
cipline, combined with direction of moderate surrealis™ whic 


the study of idealist phi 4 
influence of Goethe, Be _ a ae ie pepwe alliniies wail Sales and Nie 
George, stimulated the ric. aie mah tefan The poets of this group regard Achte 
poetry, which while forgoing ae f ‘the eee 
Ech evededt impressionability _, GENERAL: G. Kalff, Geschiedenis de” NN 
achieved ordered harmony and breadth of landsche Letterkunde (7 vols, 1906-1? se der 
imaginative conception. It may bet q. Winkel, De Ontwikkelingsgang 42 New 
symbolist i 4He Case: af Be, € ar: landsche Letterkunde (and ed. 6 vols; 1027 ter” 
platonist lyrical genius wh soutens, the FF. Baur and others, Geschiedenis va" 9° “7). J. 
earthly raptur O sings the un- kunde der Nederlanden (10 vols, 1939799 4 che 
revelation of is of moments of direct Prinsen JLz., Handboek tot de Ne a ei F. 
Verwey is the met: Me oe ae eee Bateene G io gh Si ed. ali te 
: of the universal life astiaanse, Overzicht van de ontwt yols; 
Sa hog ines all creation, akin to Goethe Nederlandsche Letterkunde (2nd ed. Zeven 
y the radiant clarity of his imagination and 1921-25); K. H. de Raaf and J. J. GUS?’ 7, de 
by his broad humanity, to Stefan G Eeuwen, IV (1920); J. Greshoff @™" roster 
by the monument ‘ George Vries, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsch®y det 
al structure of his work ,dboek 
The sublime quality of these poets’ best Node k1925) J. 1. Walch, Nieuw? ferent (28 
work is also attained by the ie an ee Gee Geer oh #0! 
tiring Leopold, whose ex ee Staple _— 1947); “ Knuvelder, Hate nde & 
ee-the-ewellin quisite lyrics ‘are geschwedenis der Nederlandse Le , B 
i Oe SY ene and fading of a wave that Vols, 1948-53); Nieuzw Nederlanas"., af 
never breaks’ (Verwey), Verwey was the grafisch Woordenboek, ed. P. Molbvys neit 
leading critic of this period; in his period- others (10 vols, 1911-37); J. an 38° 0); 
ical De Beweging (1906-19) he stimu Erflaters van onze beschaving (4 vols» 12° de is 
lated and guided many poets’ of ‘he J. and A. Romein, De lage landet 4 Jo, 2 
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? y playful Van der de I6de eeuw (2 vols, 1889); H. J. “Center 
ccoeiie dae dj like Traherne found the The First Half of the Seventeen af Regt 
Nijho p ise’, and the ‘spiritual realist’ OO C. Busken Huet, ee Mullet» risel 
ee ‘ espite their differences they randt (3 vols, 1882-84); P. 4 pollat ae 
an attention to prosody and st gouden eeuw (1896); J. Huizingd -gs Ni" ip 
pattern and y stanza = Kultur des 17.fh. (1933), rewrite cent 
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ag Academie, or  Coster’s 
low; in Rig popularly called, was 
With &, Spie petdam, x VIII 1617. Fol- 
Sci Hooft = S_ideal, S. Coster (q.v.), 
nate’ and Je sredero, sought to bring 
lan re tongy atning to the people in the 
tic  -8€S and hi oOurses in mathematics, 
a fo tforman Philosophy, as well as drama- 
to W Years thane? Were to be given. After 
auth oo ict hts ast alone remained, owing 
ities T ith the lay and _ clerical 

he Duytsche Academie pro- 





duced a number of militant anti-Calvinist 
dramas. It was a rival of the Egelantier 


(q.v.), but in 1635 the two academies 
merged. A.M.B.W. 


POLOGIAM), ‘Escape of a captive, an 
written ¢c. 939 by a monk 
of St Evre (Toul, Lorraine), is claimed as 
the first European beast-epic. An escaped 
calf is captured by the wolf, who spends 
too long telling Otter and Hedgehog the 
(Aesopian) fable of the sick lion: the calf is 


rescued. Monasticism is so vividly satir- 


ized that the ‘fold’ to which the runaway 
is restored might almost be ‘family’ rather 
than ‘monastery’. 1220 leonine hexa- 
meters; borrowings from school authors, 
particularly Horace. 

E. C. das Glteste Thierepos, ed. E. Voigt 
(1875); F. J. E. Raby, Sec. Lat. Lit., I (1934); 
K. Strecker in W. Stammler, Dt. Lit. des MAs, 


I (1933); Ger. tr. E. Gressler (1910). 
- EPP; 


Poroa (cuyUsDAM) Captivi (PER TRO- 


allegory’, 


Edda. 1. THe ELprER, POETIC OR 
S2MUND’s Eppa.—This is the title which 
was given by Icelandic scholars in the 17th 
century to a collection of ancient lays, 
which were then rescued from oblivion, 
concerning the mythical gods and heroes of 
the Scandinavian north, in the erroneous 
belief that they were from the pen of, or at 
least collected by, Semundr the Learned 
(+1133); moreover, the fact that Snorri 
Sturluson had partly based his Edda on 
them caused this term to be applied also 
to the older collection. ‘The fact is that 
the lays of the Elder Edda are from un- 
known hands, and we do not know who 
made the original collection; furthermore, 
the dates when they came into being are 
extremely difficult to fix. They certainly 
form the earliest literature of Norway and 
Iceland, and the oldest parts may, in their 
Norse form, belong to the 9th century, al- 
though they had their origins in 4th-century 
lays, later to be embodied in the Nibelungen- 
lied, which were the common property of 
the Germanic peoples. Oral tradition kept 
them alive until they were first written 
down in Iceland in the 13th century, or 
possibly the 12th, again by an unknown 
hand; the earliest manuscript we have is 
from ¢. 1270. ‘The literary qualities to be 
found in them bear witness to the existence 
of a richly developed artistic life among the 
Norsemen at the time of their composition 

but the only earlier literary evidence we 





EGELANTIER 
have of this is in the form of runic inscrip- 
tions scratched On wood, metal and stone; 
those runic Inscriptions, in fact, that are 
metrical are in fornyrdislag, as are the 
oldest lays of the Edda. 

The Eddic lays belong to a period of 
change in Norway, from the 9th to the 11th 
centuries, and the advent of Christianity 
and its clash with older beliefs js sometimes 
discernible in them. The oldest parts of 
Edda are those dealing with the gods, and 
it 1s generally supposed that they date from 
the period 875-935, that is from about the 
time of the unification of Norway under 
Harald the Fairhaired. The heroic lays 
may be reckoned to belong to the period 
925-50, and the most recent lays are usually 
dated between 975 and 1050; there is, how- 
ever, much disagreement as to dating. 
Many of the lays dealing with the gods are 
in the form of dialogues between Odin and 
another, either a giant, human being or 
other god. Some of them are dark and 
tragic in tone, although the gods are often 
depicted as being possessed of very human 
qualities or faults. Véluspé (“The Wise 
Woman’s Prophecy’) is the first and most 
remarkable of the poems of the Elder Edda. 
It concerns a visit by Odin to the oracle, 
and the account she gives of the origins of 
the world, its present state, the Twilight of 
the Gods (Ragnarék), and the new world 
which is to emerge to replace the old. 
Havamal (‘The Ballad of Odin the High 
One’) is quite different in character, for, 
although it contains some mysterious ele- 
ments, it is largely a somewhat prosy 
account of the moral and socja] conventions 
of the Norsemen, and is mainly didactic in 
purpose. Amongst the other lays of the 
gods are: Vafpridnismdl, where Odin tests 
the knowledge of the giant Vaf pruidnir; 
Skirnismal, a lively account of the god 
Freyr’s love for the giant’s daughter Gerdr; 
Harbarésjéd, a humorous boasting match 

between Odin and Thor. Jn Hymiskviéa 
Thor meets the Midgarésormr, and in 
Prymskvida we get an amusing account of 
Thor’s journey to Jotunheimen to fetch 
his hammer. Réigsbula tells of the god 
Heimdallr who descends to earth and 
visits the home of the thrall, the farmer and 
the chieftain. The purpose of the poem 
seems to be to show the origin of the dif- 
ferent social classes and to glorify the con- 
cept of kingship. Vélundarkvida, the 
story of Vélundr the Smith, occupies a mid- 
way position between the heroic lays and 
the lays of the gods; Vélundr is identical 
with the Anglo-Saxon Wéland and the 
German Wieland. Of the lays of the 
legendary heroes, fTelgakvida Hyérvaras- 
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sonar (The Lay of Helgi the Son of 
Hj6rvarOr’) tells of the wooing of Svava b 

king Helgi, whilst Helgakvida Hundings. 
bana ("The Lay of Helgi Hundingsbani’) 
and Sigurdarkvita Fédfnisbhana (‘The Lay 
of Sigurd Favnesbane ’) are long and im. 
portant poems relating to the heroic 
families of the Vélsungs and the Niebe. 
lungs. As a sort of appendix to Edda ig 
the religious poem Sélarijéa (‘The Song 
of the Sun’); one part is reminiscent of 
Hdvamal, but its terms are the ter™Ms of 
Christianity, in another a father teveals 
himself to his son and tells him of what he 
has experienced beyond the grave: 

The lays of the Elder Edda are generally 
written in a clear, simple, but forceful 
style. The following verse forms arte aS 
most important: Jornyrédislag, a stanza Ot § 
or 6 lines with 4 syllables in each, some ns 
5 (mdlahattr); kviduhdttr, a variant en 
above; jddahdttr, a 6-lined stanZ4 Me an 
irregular number of syllables. estat 
tion and kennings were extens!ve'y OU 
tastefully used. This 

2. THE YOUNGER or Prose EDDA. F on 
unlike the Elder Edda, is the work OF a) 
known person, Snorri Sturluson } ant 
It is doubtful whether Snorri @PP tend 
term Edda to his work, and me 
meaning of the word is unkno t-book 
seems that he intended it as 4 bees 
for aspiring scalds, and that its me Norse 
tion was motivated by a belief Sat fi past 
literary greatness was a thing of rgently 
and that an Ars Poetica was. ne shred 
needed. The work is divided ee 7. Cote 
main parts. The first, Gylfaginn®? and 
tains an account of the old S auld be 
legends le Snorri thought § yo 

art of the stock-in-trade of ymal, 
et. The second part, Sprdldskap id, its 
is an account of the art of the | 4 part 
origins and its technique. ritten } 
consists of a poem Hadttatal, w Skculi, 0 
honour of king Hakon and duke tay of all 
which Snorri gives a virtuoso 41SP 
the different verse forms. con (1932)? 

1. Degamle Eddadigte,ed.F.J énss7 he Poets 
Eddukvedi, ed. G. Jonsson (1949) 3 Poet’ 





é 
Edda, tr. H. A. Bellows (1923)? it A 
Edda, tr. L. M. Hollander (1928). Jonsson 
2. Edda Snorra Sturlusonar, €°. proc 
(1931); The Prose Edda, tr. A- R.GE: 
(1916). F gus 
, t i 
KEgelantier, name of the mos sterd re 
Dutch Chamber of Rhetoric at h anging ted 
named after its emblem (Christ nes ca ‘te 
a Maytree [Egelantier]), some” .’ (a old 
the Chamber ‘Flourishing ™ ~~ ¢he ges 


r 
its motto: In lefde bloeyende) your 
Chamber (in opposition to 
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\ amish Chamber Het Wit Lavendel). Its 
E y of foundation is not known and prior 
¥"he ‘alteration’ of Amsterdam (1578) 
o je is known of it. Afterwards, thanks to 
B e membership of men like Coornhert, 


piceels Roemer Visscher, Hooft and 
predero: it became the centre of early 
issance literary life. It acquired per- 


pen? . . a 
anent Importance by publishing 7 we- 


epraack van de Nederd. letterkunst (1584), 
Kort Begrip des Redenkavelings, Ruygh- 
h pwerP (1585) and Rederijckkunst (1 587), 
e last two in the new metre. 

E.- Ellerbroek-Fortuin, Amsterdamse Rederij- 
persspelen in de I6de eeuw (1937). J.J.M 


piian Literature. In 1822 Jean 
yango1s Champollion made known his 
uccesstul decipherment of hieroglyphic 
qwritink. Since then a vast quantity of 
ancient Egyptian Writings have been pub- 
jished and translated into European lan- 
guages, but of these, literary texts form only 
small part, enough perhaps to fill two 
modest volumes, and many are damaged or 
fragmentary, For although there is ample 
evidence that the Egyptians, a people 
paturally given to all forms of artistic ex- 
ression, Produced a copious literature, it 
was mostly written in ink in cursive hand 
on PP fe Or potsherd and thus has not 
ais to the same extent as have for 
instance the Mortuary texts which were 
eda On stone. But if what remains 
eran ‘ ~ bulk it is very varied in date and 
content: ranging from the early third mil- 
eet Si, © the Roman period it comprises 
Beis, i historical romances, religious 
a thee didactic writings, technical 
> and from the number of copies 
extant We know that f th m 
“positions Most pri aes oO i com- 
themselves aks Ize by the Egyptians 
The liter survived. 

Egyptians : ary achievement of the 
's difficult t In the 

first place the It to assess. In 
‘literary’ ang « 1 PPlication of the words 
sense to Egyptj iterature’ in their modern 
some of the we itings requires caution ; 
are not str ii commonly so labelled 
y one 'Y ‘literary’ at all. A 
were disinclined" people, the Egyptians 
without what €d to embark on any task 
reason ; their sie” to them a rewarding 
executed not on Ptures and paintings were 
but for 4 : Primarily for their aesthetic 
certain of . Magical value and likewise 
literary? ee Writings which appear to us 
SETVE some dia undoubtedly intended to 

no Bain, We dactic purpose. 

the ancient ° Not yet know enough about 
are there Syptian language: not only 
Words h A . F 
: the meaning of which is 
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still unknown but others of which we know 
the general connotation but not the specific 
meaning; the simultaneous occurrence of 
these factors in a text makes accurate trans- 
lation impossible. Unlike most ancient 
languages there is no modern derivative of 
Egyptian to provide analogies for its mean- 
ing or construction. It appears to have 
contained both Hamitic and Semitic ele- 
ments but its genesis and development are 
obscure. In construction it 1s partatactic 
and without either conjunctions or descrip- 
tive particles to help determine the relation 
of one sentence to another. Neither in 
hieroglyphic nor in its cursive derivatives, 
hieratic (in use 2500 B.C.—A.D. 200) and 
demotic (in use from 700 B.C. on); are the 
vowels recorded. Originally pictographic 
the hieroglyphs came, by the principle of 
homophony, to be used to express COMl- 
binations of letters or even single letters, 
but were never developed to represent the 
full phonetic content of speech. Thus 
modifications in the stem of a verb or a 
noun cannot be apprehended, though they 
certainly existed, and ambiguities arise; 
for instance it is difficult at times to be cer- 
tain of the time reference of a verb. Under 
these conditions, translation can be a very 
subjective affair and differences in render- 
ing are frequent. 

From the earliest times the language 
shows signs of having been carefully 
fostered. The more consciously stylish 
texts are full of metaphors and conceits, 
far-fetched similes, paramomasia and 
alliteration, which usually signify a formal 
literary language :—by the beginning of the 
New Kingdom (ce. 1570 B.C.) it was in- 
completely understood by the Egyptians 
themselves. Vernacular elements and 
everyday syntax were re-introduced by 
the revolutionary king Akhenaten (c. 1375- 

358 B.c.) but in turn these too were crys- 
tallized into a literary form. ‘To add to 
the translator’s difficulties many of the 
manuscripts that have come down to us are 
uncorrected schoolboys’ copies from the 
scribal schools of the New Kingdom and he 
is often faced not only with a difficult ex- 
pression but with a corrupt version of it, 

The final dilemma of the translator of 
ancient texts is well known and perhaps 
insoluble: if he translates into the modern 
idiom, the intransigent nature of the 
original expressions will force him into 
solecisms or reduce him to paraphrase; 
whereas the pseudo-biblical English he 
sometimes adopts as an alternative is rarely 
well handled by him and ts both deficient 
in its vocabulary and misleading in its asso- 
ciations. Nevertheless sufficient adequate 


- 
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and good translations do now exist for a 
fair appreciation of Egyptian literature. 
Their stories are perhaps the Egyptians’ 
most interesting contribution to literature. 
These are always short and mainly tell of 
adventures, either natural or supernatural, 
and are similar in form, if not in atmos- 
phere, to later Near Eastern tales. We 
have whole stories and fragments from all 
the main periods. The earliest manu- 
scripts date from the XIIth dynasty (c. 
2000-1 800 B.C.) but since these include the 
story of Sinuhe, the acknowledged master- 
piece of Egyptian literature, it is fair to 
assume that the Egyptians were experi- 
enced in this Senre before then. The art 
of story-telling is indigenous to all ancient 
peoples, but it may well have been the 


Egyptians who first endowed random tales 
with a permanent literary form. 
The survivj 


Ing stories are diverse in their 
style and 


literary treatment. Among 
Middle Kingdom works, for example, The 


Shipwrecked Sailor relies mainly on the 
charm of its fantastic story for its appeal; 
the style Is simple and direct, almost naive. 
The Magical Stories told to King Cheops 
(Papyrus Westcar) are similarly unaffected 
and anecdotal in Style; this text is in- 
cidentally the only certain example from 
Egypt of the technique of setting stories 
within a story (see RAHMENERZAHLUNG). 
Sinuhe, on the other hand, is a very con- 
scious literary performance and it is some 
satisfaction to realize that at least we know 
enough about Egyptian to detect its quality. 
The plot is slight and probably bio- 
graphical; its great merits lie in the felicity 
of its narrative style, its sincerity of feeling 
and its fine sense of atmosphere. It can 
hardly be a coincidence that the popularity 
of this tale with the Egyptians should be 
attested by so many copies ranging over 
700 years and that by general consent it is 
today rated as mcomparably the best work 
in this genre. The Eloquent Peasant is so 
devoid of incident as hardly to be called a 
story, its slight plot merely serving as an 
excuse for the display of an impassioned 
rhetoric, to us monotonous in its repetition 
and extravagant in its artificiality, but to 
the Egyptians clearly endowed with great 
literary merit. 

Of the New Kingdom stories the most 
interesting is The Misadventures of Wena- 
mun, the story of a diplomatic mission to 
Syria undertaken by an actual Egyptian 
official. That thisis a literary composition 
rather than Wenamun’s actual report, as 
some think, appears to be confirmed by 
the intricate structure and artistry of the 
speeches. The Two Brothers and The 
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Doomed Prince are amusing, rather , 
tales, which succeed by the variety gy, 
improbability of their incident; the higta 
moral ending of the former and the fj Uy 
tale atmosphere of the latter have Oby;, Ys 
parallels in later ages, The ‘ Late Egypy. 2s 
idiom of these texts is very different free 
the classical language of Sinuwhe and ey. 
ently far closer to popular speech. . 
two fine demotic stories of Setne Kham, 6 
though largely Egyptian in feeling an? 
incident, date from Ptolemaic times an’ 
inevitably show some foreign influence, q 

There must have been a large Class of 
historical romances but unhappily Only 
few New Kingdom fragments, SUCH as ‘TQ . 
Taking of Joppa and The Quarrel of Abopy;. 
and Seqenenra and the so-calle Demor;” 
Chronicle, have survived. Mythologica) 
subjects were also ready to hand: to ¢ @ 
long-known myth of The Destruction of 
Mankind have recently been adde 4 Mag 
nificent complete text, The Contending 5 
Horus and Seth, and substantial portions of 
The Blinding of Truth by FF ‘alsehood. These 
works employ the current narrative Style 
but how far they were written merely fo; 
entertainment is questionable. b 

Religious texts proper form the bulk of 
Egyptian writings but most of them are no 
more to be read as literature thaD Parts of 
the Missal. Nevertheless there 4t¢ 4Mong 
them hymns and paeans and oe ee 
prayers of a highly literary charact¢t- he 
earliest, from the Pyramid texts (c. * al 
2300 B.C.), are often indifferently betes 
stood but the magnificence of the!= cinedee 
is undoubted. From the New ingdom 
the famous hymns of Akhenaten ate 
outstanding for the beauty of their ine F ae 
but earlier hymns to Ra and Amen 4! anata 
inferior to them. Many of the Pin g but 
praise to the king make good rea require 
others, although of literary merit, ciation. 
specialist knowledge for their aPP* veligiots 
The obscurity of some of the they ate 
texts may be due to the fact that animent 
words that were chanted as accomP erform- 
to some procession or dramatic be Greek 
ance (perhaps after the fashion of t 
mysteries) and would be explain© 
complementary action. Suc A: 
ances can never have develope 
drama in Egypt. ‘gn cone 

In many atthe hymns the aa at its 
ception of poetical form is SY ¢ 4 
clearest, by parallelism either 
words or phrases, or of yes te 0 
ponding to a symmetrical struc ete th 
tences, and by a metrical 53 
existence of which we can perc” ecision , 
we cannot analyse it with any P” 
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wr ignorance of the actual sound of the 
ords. The hymns in honour of the 
araohs show a steadily growing power of 
janguase and of form, from those addressed 
40 the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt 
of the Old Kingdom, through the songs of 
praise to Sesostris III and Tuthmosis III 
fthe XIIth and XVIIIth dynasties respec- 
ively, to the freer forms and imaginative 
pobility of the great panegyrics of Rameses 
‘a and Merenptah. 
Perhaps the finest secular poetry of this 
ature is found in the ‘Pessimistic Litera- 
re» SO called because its mood is in 
eeping With the disruptive times which 
followed the fall of the Old Kingdom 
¢. 23007 2100 B.c.), There are four texts: 
oare fr amed as prophecies (Neferrohuand 
ne Admonitions of Ipuwér) ; one as alament 
Khakheperresonby) and one in the form of a 
dialogue between a prospective suicide and 
is OWN soul (Lebensmiide). All deplore 
e evils of anarchy, barbarian incursions, 
official corruption and wide-spread famine. 
Unfortunately both matter and metaphor 
are often obscure but the vividness of their 
jmPTIession is remarkable. 
More attractive however (to the modern 
reader) are the love songs. In these the 
hrases are short, the language simple and 
the: expression, though often sensual, direct 
ar feece ing. Two brief quotations will 
tell their quality better than many words: 
oon mae her negress who is her handmaid, 
Oh that I wet ae colour of all her limbs. 
ring upon her finger... 
(breaks off) 


*Whent . | 
When he Wind cometh, it desireth the sycamore; 
Comest, thou wilt desire me.’ 


O 


ata deans love songs are of New 
chance, as ate, which must be due to 
workers’ em the amusing snatches of 
served in to; - and minstrels’ lays pre- 
have proof ih Teliefs of every period we 
eEXPression w ae lyric, and perhaps idyllic, 
There is pith to the Egyptians. 

Egyptians th tle doubt, however, that the 
didactic w “emselves most prized their 
natural infere ves This would be the 
works that foe from the number of these 
from the Midd, survived, in MSS dating 
period; by dle Kingdom to the Roman 
OWN Witnes We also have the Egyptians’ 

.-> Notably in Papyrus Chester 


Beatty [Vv 
1200 B.c. € British Museum, of about 


Nn t 
was celebrate Wisdom of the Egyptians 


world, by ated throughout the ancient 
knowleq 5 Was proverbial wisdom and 
sophica] ,,-. € occult rather than philo- 


books (cayj702™. The oldest wisdom 
hotep and a Teachings *), those of Ptah- 
Semnti, claim to be instructions 
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given by two Old Kingdom viziers to their 

sons well before 2500 B.C. but the earliest 

extant text for both is a Middle Kingdom 

re-edition. The early books are practical, 

worldly-wise, rating moral considerations 

second to expediency but on the whole the 

Teachings show a progressive tendency 

away from materialism towards the Good 

Life for its own sake. In the Teaching of 
Amenemope (a late New Kingdom work 

whose close relation to the Hebrew Book of 
Proverbs is now a commonplace) the Wis~ 

dom literature reaches its most poetical 
form and in the demotic Papyrus Insinger 
its nearest approach to philosophical 
thought. ‘The Teaching of King Kheti (c. 
2100 B.c.) for his son Merikare and that 
purporting to be left by Amenemhat I (c. 
1991-1961 B.C.) for his son Senusret I have 
historical interest for in addition to moral 
precepts they deal with matters of states- 
manship and policy. What the Egyptians 
demanded of these writings was not only 
wisdom, understanding of human nature 
and a ‘perception of moral values and 
social principles’, but also elegance of 
phrase—as Ptahhotep expressly states. In 
so far as we are able to appreciate the texts 
we must agree that these standards were 
attained, though in varying degree. 

There remain some important kinds of 
writing that have literary interest, though 
it is for other reasons that they are read 
today. From the New Kingdom there 
are the school papyri which are mainly 
haphazard collections of prayers, model 
letters and eulogies of the scribal vocation 
—notably the extracts from a lively com- 
position now known as The Satire on 
Trades. There are self-satisfied autobio- 
graphical inscriptions of every age, and 
some that stand out as straightforward and. 
not unpleasing accounts of careers which 
led from small beginnings to high office; 
legal documents of every kind (providing 
in demotic an illuminating body of 
material for sociological study during the 
last thousand years of our period); private 
letters and valuable treatises on astrology, 
mathematics, medicine and magic. 

In literature, ancient Egypt cannot com- 
pare with the achievements of Greece or 
Rome, as it may be held to do in the plastic 
arts. Yet if its scanty remains are read 
With some understanding of the People 
who created it, it provides an entertaining 
study which has its importance for the his_ 
tory of literature. 

GrneraL: A. Erman, The Literature of the 
Ancient Egyptians, tr. A. M. Blackman (1 927); 


T. E. Peet, 4 Comparative Study of the Litera. 
ture of Egyp t, Palestine and Mesopotamia (19 aH ; 
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J. A. Wilson in Ancient Near Eastern Texts 
yelating to the O. T., ed. J. B. Pritchard (1950); 
G. Maspero, P opular Stories of Ancient Egypt 
(1915).—STORIES: Sinuhe, Shipwrecked Sailor 
and Two Brothers, all three in B. Lewis, The 
Land of the Enchanters, tr. B. Gunn (1948); 
Horus and Seth and Blinding of Truth, tr. in 
A. H. Gardiner, The Library of A. Chester 
Beatty (1931); The Eloquent Peasant, tr. A. H. 
Gardiner in Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., 9 (1923); 
Capture of Foppa and Foredoomed Prince, tr. 
A. M. Blackman, ibid., 11 (1925): Setne Kha- 
mwas, tr. in F. LI. Griffith, Stories of the High 
Priests of Memphis (1900).—Verse: Love Songs, 
tr. in A. H. Gardiner, The Library of A. Chester 
Beatty (1931); Pessimistic Literature, tr. in 
A.H. Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian 
Sage (Leipzig, 1909).—Wispom LITERATURE: 
Amenope and others, tr. in E. A. W. Budge 
The Teaching of Anten-em-apt (1924); Meri- 
Rote tr. Be. Hi: ardiner in Jour. ’ Egypt. 
Archaeol., 1 (1914).—ScuooL Texts AND 
Letters: A. H. Gardiner, Egyptian Hieratic 
Texts, I,1 (Leipzig, rgrr); A. FH. Gardiner and 
K. Sethe, Egyptian Letters to the Dead (1928). 
S.R.K. 


G. 


Eiga Monogatari (‘A Tale of Glory’) is 
the first Japanese historical] novel, preced- 
ing by several years a comparable work, the 
Okagam. It is an account of the years 889 
to 1092 and is centred around the highly 
successful career of Fujiwara no Michinaga 
(#966; T1027)—hence the title—and of his 
two sons Yorimichi and Norimichi. Its 
authorship is unknown; tradition ascribes 
it to Akazome Emon. It was probably 
written soon after 1092. Its style is 
poetical and imaginative, as far as details 


are concerned, but historically it is mainly 
accurate. 


_ Fr. tr. of part, in M. Revon, Anthologie de la 
littérature japonaise (1923). EBC. 


Elckerlijk: see EVERYMAN. 


Elegy: (1) a poem written in classical 
elegiac metre (a dactylic hexameter fol- 
lowed by a ‘ pentameter’—actually, 2 x 24: 
SOMES | MM) (> a Ger. either 
of lament for a person or persons, or of 
serious musing. 

Originally, elegy had no necessary con- 
nexion with lament, as it was probably 
simply a flute-song, and the elegiac metre 
was certainly used in Greece for camp- 
songs, exhortation, dedications and history 
by Mimnermus, Anacreon and others, as 
well as for commemorative songs, epitaphs 
and laments, though the gloomy elegiac 
laments of Echembrotus were apparently 
famous. Later Greek elegy handled de- 
scription and love-themes, but epitaph and 
commemoration continued to be among its 
most frequent uses. Latin elegy developed 
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“Lament of Moschus for B102 






the love theme in the work of Tibully 
Ovid, Propertius and others. ProPert 
included mythology, and Ovid used 
metre for the Heroides (Jetters from legen 
ary or long-dead ladies) and the Tris); 
(self-pitying letters composed in his Exile 
He, Petronius and Martial also used it fo, 
epigram. Classical elegy, then, Mght h, 
on any one of a great variety of t eMeg 
though it is true that laments 294 com,’ 
memorative songs were particularly fre_ 
quent in Greek, and the Here ang 
Tristia constantly turn on the sadness ang 
longing of separation. 

According to Coleridge, howeVve> ele 
‘is the form of poetry natural to the refleg_ 
tive mind’, which may, he says) US® an 
subject so long as it is related to © Poet 
himself. This clearly has no reference to 
a particular metrical form nor, necessarily, 
to lament. It may be that an unconscious 
general agreement with Coleridge com. 
bined with some awareness of 9P° of the 
most popular Greek themes has led to the 
belief that elegy is a (meditative) lament for 
the dead. Certainly the most ee 
‘elegies’ of many languages have ¥ een 
laments. The great song 0 wae tor 
Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. 1) would Sa . 
under this heading, as well as the (almagt 
certainly not by Moschus) of the an aca 
turyB.c. ‘The fame of this beautif ir aes 
combined with the frequency or A 

ral poetry 
for dead shepherds in pasto { conyen- 
(q.v.), led to the use of the pastor’, nensedte 
tion in many laments, €-8: Mfjlton’s 
‘Astrophel’ (1586) for Sidney: Shelley’s 
“Lycidas’ (1637) for Kung, nold’s 
‘Adonais’ (1821) for Keats, 2°. 4) follow 
‘Thyrsis’ (1867) for Clough. ning to 
Bion’s ‘Lament for Adonis’ in *U” enser's 
hope at the end, and all exceP ‘ concerns. 


ses 
AUN 
& 


meditate on the poet’s person4 doneds but 
The pastoral convention is aba? edita- 
the other features retained aD pmoriam 


tion extended in Tennyson’s J” ce genera 
(1833-50) for Hallam. Perhaps eae 
meditation arising out of the 14° death of 
for all rather than the immediate 
one is what makes Gray's t 
Country Churchyard’ (175°) he much 
famous of English elegies; h&™S 1 cent 
abused poetic diction of the * he Lev 
serves movingly to treat Deat 
as that which makes the P°°* athet * is 
same last road as the princes oe of me 
reducing the princes to the pove j but 
dust. It is a type of elegy ™ ns? 
formal sense. ener a ie 

Elegiac feeling in both the 8" jhe m 
of melancholy reflection 4” 
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particular sense of lament may be found 
everywhere, in Villon’s sense of the flight 
of life and beauty (15th-century France), 
Ronsard’s Elégies (16th-century France), 
Chiabrera’s epitaphs and Filicaia’s elegies 
(17th-century Italy), Johnson’s ‘ Vanity of 
fiuman Wishes’, more elegiac than satiric 
(18th-century England), Pushkin’s ‘Elegy 
on the Portrait of F.-M. Barclay de Tolly’ 
(r9th-century Russia), the Zlegias and 
Rimas de Sombria of Ramén Jiménez (19th- 
goth-century Spain). 

Some post-classical attempts have been 
made to use ‘Elegy’ as the title of poems on 
very varied subjects so long as they were in 
a particular metre. Donne for instance 
gives the name to poems including satire 
and casual narrative, in which he seems to 
be ee a free-and-easy heroic couplet as 
oe English equivalent of the classical 
EES (perhaps because the two lines of 
elepiac Suggested a couplet structure); but 
most es will find it easier to give the 
Bieber Anniversaries’ on the death of 
Bessie rury. In fact there is now no 
ae — : use of the term dependent not 

A ut on mood and subject-matter. 
me ef ata lambus, ed. J. M. Edmonds (2 
Willi 931); Ear ly Greek Elegy, ed. T. Hudson 

ams (1926); C. M. Bowra, Early Greek 
Elegists (1938) A.A. Da The Ori he af Latin 
Love-Elegy (1938). a . C.M.I. 


ae bi Seneral term covering various 
Bee rah ending of vowels (or slurring of 
words: sae Occurring in hiatus between 
e.g. d me om indicated by an apostrophe, 
pure’ (Milton) ‘th’ upright ere a 


Enc : 
in one opaedia, This word means a book 
on the who] te volumes giving information 
It comes ae circle of human knowledge. 
(or Beneral).. the Greek enkykltos, circular 
MStruction), ” oe paideia, discipline (or 
ancient Circle hese words signified the 
rammar rh of instruction comprising 
Mathematicg €toric, music, philosophy, 
© compou astronomy and gymnastics. 
Own to ae encyclopaedia’ was un- 
Latin yw... © Greeks and to the classic 


lish yw raps its first appearance in Eng- 
Governoy, ( is. Thomas Elyot’s Boke of the 
@ Work, in th 531); and as part of the title of 
© Lika’s 7. Ubgarian count Paul Scalich 
“tblinayy %cyclopaediae seu orbis dis- 
?P Boo fee Neilsidals quam profanarum 
"Sides . 
UNiver..7 >t OPer meaning of a reposito 
sented -ESal] knowledge, are aay Ba ste 


Or S€par ; : 
Cees the qearate articles in alphabetical 
atrang *1Con’) ot in a series of treat- 
Systematically in classifica- 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


tions of knowledge (the summa), the word 
encyclopaedia is often applied to works 
whose scope is limited to 4 particular 
branch of knowledge. Encyclopaedias 
therefore may be surveyed under three 
heads: (1) early works which, while en- 
cyclopaedic in character, did not ‘attempt 
universality; (2) encyclopaedias proper; 
and (3) specialist encyclopaedias. In what 
follows, the distinction between the first 
and second category 1s not always preserved 
when it would interfere with the chrono- 


logical order. 
EarLty Worxs.—Tthe earliest work of an 
encyclopaedic character 1s generally as- 
cribed to Speusippus, 2 disciple of Plato. 
The works of Varro (Rerum Humanarum et 
Divinarum Antiquitates and Disciplinarum 
libiri IX), of the elder Pliny (Historia 
Naturalis, dedicated to the emperor Titus 
in A.D. 77 and which Pliny himself claimed 
contained 20,000 facts), of Isidore, bishop 
of Seville 600-30 (whose Originum seu 
Etymologiarum libri X_X was valued for cen- 
turies as an authority and source-book), of 
Martianus Capella, the African (De Nuptis 
Mercurii et Philologiae, early 5th century), 
of Rabanus Maurus, a pupil of Alcuin and 
archbishop of Mainz (De Universo, 847), 
all belong to the same class, the sta or 
collection of treatises on_ the arts and 
sciences. Their work was surpassed by 
Vincent of Beauvais, a Dominican friar who 
seems to have been librarian to Louis IX 
and who died in 1264. Vincent gathered 
together the entire knowledge of the middle 
ages in three compilations: Speculum 
Historiale, Speculum Naturale and Specu- 
lum Docirinale. The large number of 
MSS of them which survive testify to their 
popularity. Two centuries before Vin- 
cent of Beauvais, however, there flourished 
an encyclopaedist nearer in spirit to the 
moderns. In the roth century al-Farabi 
of Bagdad wrote an encyclopaedic collec- 
tion of knowledge remarkable for its grasp 
and completeness, which in 1860 still lay 
in manuscript in the Escorial. Based on 
the work of Vincent of Beauvais was L2 
Livres dou Tresor of Brunetto Latini, writ- 
ten in French for laymen between 1260 and 
1267. ‘The last and most interesting part 
deals with the methods of government of 
the Italian republics. In the 13th century 
Bartholomew de Glanville (ff. 1230-50), an 
English Franciscan friar, wrote De pro- 
prietatibus rerum, which was translated into 
English by John of Trevisa in 1398, into 
French for Charles V in 1372, and printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde about 1495. The 
author wrote with a religious and moral 
object. The Latin text long remained a 
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classic in universities—jt was one of the 
books hired at a regulated price by the 
scholars of Paris. 

Among the first Post-medieval work to 
appear was that of Johann Heinrich Alsted, 
who published in 1608 his Encyclopaedia 
Cursus Philosophici which he afterwards ex- 
panded into his great work, first published 
in 1620 and called Encyclopaedia septem 
tomis distincta. It contained 2,543 pages of 
very small type and had an index of 119 
pages. Alsted’s work was much praised. 
He was almost the last to compile such a 
work before Latin and the systematic plan 
were ousted by the vernaculars of Europe 
and the alphabetical arrangement. In suc- 
cession appeared Louis Moréri’s Grand 
Dictionnaire Historique (1674); J. J. Hof- 
mann’s Lexicon Universale (2 vols, Basel, 
1677); Thomas Corneille’s Dictionnaire des 
Arts et des Sciences (2 vols, Paris, 1694); 
and Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnajre historique et 
critique (4 vols, 1697). The Lexicon 
Universale of Johann Jacob Hofmann, pro- 
fessor of Greek and history at Basel, was 
the first attempt to bring the whole body of 
sciences and arts under the lexicographic 
form. 

The first alphabetical encyclopaedia in 
English was the Universal, Historical, Geo- 
graphical, Chronological and Classical Dic- 
tionary (1703); closely followed by Dr 
John Harris’s Lexicon Technicum, or an 
unwersal English Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences (1704), to which Sir Isaac Newton 
was a contributor. The Cyclopaedia, or an 
Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences (2 
vols, 1728) of Ephraim Chambers marked a 
considerable advance, owing to Chambers’s 
elaborate system of cross references by 
which he attempted to correlate his 
alphabetically arranged material. ‘The 
Cyclopaedia was translated into French by 
John Mulls between 1743 and 1745, al- 
though the French version was never pub- 
lished. Upon Ephraim Chambers’s work 
was founded the most celebrated encyclo- 
paedia of all. This was the Encyclopédie 
ou Dictionnaire raisonné des Sciences, des 
Arts et des Métiers (28 vols, 1751-65) of 
D’Alembert and Diderot. Among the 
eminent writers they employed as con- 
tributors were Rousseau and Voltaire. 
The fame of the Encyclopédie has rested 
upon its role as a vehicle of 18th-century 
rationalism and upon the part it played in 
undermining the régime in France. As a 
practical work of reference, however, it was 
less useful than the Universal-Lexicon (64 
vols, 1732-50) of Johann Heinrich Zedler, 
a bookseller of Leipzig. in point of com- 
prehensiveness this may be considered the 
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first of the universal encyclopaediag 
comprised not only the customary th 
logy, jurisprudence, medicine, Philogg 
mathematics etc,, but also history, x 
graphy and biography, including lives Soy 
living persons. The first edition of Hoe 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Edinburgy, de 
vols, 1771), which appeared original,’ | 
sixpenny parts, the first two of which y a 
issued in December 1768, dealt With tex 
arts and sciences only. oe 

ENCYCLOPAEDIAS Proper.— lhe Seq 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Aq 
vols, 1777-84) was the first metho a 
summary in English of all human kno 
ledge, and contributors to later editj ne 
have included many celebrated Men, RS 
Sir Walter Scott, Hazlitt, Ricardo, Finstes ‘ 

: eee ing through 
and Trotsky. After passing through 4, 
hands of various publishers, Iclugj, © 
Constable and A. & C. Black, at the turn & 
the r9th century this encyclopaedia becans. 
the property of an American rtm, Who 
brought out a 14th edition of 24 Volumes ; 
1929. It is now published on 4 Plan 
‘continuous revision’ under the 2USPiceg of 
the university of Chicago. 

T'wo remarkable roth-century Work 
which may be mentioned were the "CYelo. 
pédie méthodique ou par ordre de matierer. 
published by Pankoucke (over 29° Vols, 
including plates, 1781-1832), 4m UM Wieldy 
collection of specialized dictionars, and 
Ersch and Gruber’s Allgeme™ ye fe 
pddie der Wissenschaften und Kiins “ Ww ch 
began publication in 1818 and © ae a 
167 volumes appeared. A meer Re 
Ephraim Chambers’s work was dited be 
Cyclopaedia (45 vols, 1802-20) © le y 
Dr Abraham Rees. Other ene Do 
cyclopaedic works of this pet!° _ Edin. 
afterwards Sir, David Brews tet an 
burgh Encyclopaedia (18 vols, sion of ie 
which devoted a very large proP iS Encyelo- 
space to the physical sciences; ™ 1817-45), 
paedia Metropolitana (30 vols, el Taylor 
arranged on a plan by Samu extent a 
Coleridge, which was to som “Ged work; 
reversion to the summa or clas* plished by 
and the Penny Cyclopaedia, PU of Useful 
the Society for the Diffusi0" 
Knowledge, which was begu? 
completed in 28 volumes, 
strongly practical flavour. 
its appearance, it was the mos ar 
of its kind for general ee oe 

In 1809 a great impetus earan. 
cyclopaedic publications by the oP hed by 
of the Konversations-Lexikon, P e 
F, A. Brockhaus in Leipzig, 4 i sbe 
6 volumes edited by G. R- 
1796 to 1806. The work was, 2” 


t 
Ryo 
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10 be, 1mmensely successful; its 15th edi- 
‘00 under the title Der Grosse Brockhaus 
p eared from 1928-34 in 20 volumes, 
jth a Supplementary volume in 1935. It 
was widely translated and among the en- 
cyclopaedias professedly adapted from it 
a be mentioned the Encyclopaedia 
mericana (1829-32), this title being sub- 
equently used for a new work, the sth 
edition of Which was revised in 1939 (30 
vols); Russki Entstklopedicheski Slovar (41 
vols, 1 890-1905) and Chambers’s Encyclo- 
p gedia. Chambers’ s Encyclopaedia (10 vols, 
300-98), edited by Dr Andrew Findlater, 
was originally issued by the publishers W. 
R. Chambers in Edinburgh in 520 
eekly parts at 14d. each, the first appear- 
jng 9 1859. This proved a successful 
enterprise, and the encyclopaedia went 
through numerous editions. A completely 
new edition (15 vols), edited by Mrs M. D. 
paw, was undertaken by George Newnes 
td by arrangement with W. & R. 
Chambers and Published in 1950. 
In Germany Hermann Joseph Meyer 


proves ron in 1839 the first edition of 
his 4VEUCS SN Onversations-Lexitkon. Meyer’s 


work laid strong emphasis on science and 
in this hit off the taste of the times. The 
Sipe a flourished until 1933 when 
le de ©came National Socialist in out- 
fool», the publishers were closed down in 
ep 5: 9 erder’s Konversations-Lexikon (5 
ois, 1053757), Suppressed during the 
Siar ee was temporarily replaced by 
the Schweizer Lexikon (7 vols, 1945-49), 
Dt was Tésumed after the war. 
prockhaug vy 2/8°, the impetus given by 
iO wilitiod Was _ felt. Among the best 
Le Grand he French encyclopaedias are 
Pierre Laro ‘clionnaire du XIX® siécle of 
Larousse dy ¥ 3c (15 Vols, 1866-76), the 
the Encyclopeg; oi’ 6 vols, 1928-33), and 
ff.), which is ah 7aneaise (21 vols, 1935 
in being on unusual among modern works 
able Europea: Classified plan. Other not- 
ciclopedia J} ie €ncyclopaedias are the Ex- 
appendix, + 4 ae (37 vols, 1929-39; 2-vol. 
Bolshaya ‘ Sa: » With fine illustrations ; the 
vols, 1928-47) letskaya Entsiklopedia (65 
until his deat, €dited under the direction, 
president of 4,2 1951, of S. I. Vavilov, 
the A\cademy of Sciences, and 


the Enciclo : 
4 unwersal ilustrada europeo- 


americana 

pendix, 1936_ Vols, 1905-30; ro vols ap- 
1934). The 33 ; annual supplements from 
completed argest encyclopaedia ever 
and compri Printed at Peking in 1726 
the Britis 3:20 volumes. A set is in 
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are so numerous that only a few can be 
mentioned. Among them are the Encyclo- 
paedia of Gardening (1822) by J. C. Loudon, 
the Scottish horticulturist; the Dictionary 
of National Biography founded in 1882 by 
George Smith and edited by Sir Leslie 
Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee (21 vols, and 
supp., 1885-1901; the Oxford University 
Press, the publishers since 1917, continue 
to issue supplements); the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, ed. James Hasting (12 
vols and an index vol., 1908-26); All- 
gemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler, ed. 
U. Thieme and F. Becker (37 vols, 1907- 
47); the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, ed. E. R. A. Seligman (15 vols, 
1930-35); the Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry, ed. T. E. Thorpe (3 vols, 1891- 
93; 7 vols, revised 1921-27; supp. 1934- 
36); the Catholic Encyclopaedia, ed. C. G. 
Herbermann (15 vols and index, 1907-14); 
and the ¥ewish Encyclopedia, ed. I. Singer 
(12 vols, 1go1—-06). 

E. H. Lehmann, Geschichte des Konversa- 
tionslexikons (1934); B. Wend, Idee und Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte der ensyklopdadischen Litera- 
tur (1941); O. Pinto, ‘Enciclopedie vecchie e 
curiose’, in Bibliofilia, 46 (1946). M.D.L. 


Endechas, Spanish metre, consisting of 
6-syllable or 7-syllable lines with con- 
tinuous vowel assonance in the even lines. 


End-rhyme, a rhyme occurring at the end 
of aline, as distinguished from head-rhyme 


(alliteration) and internal rhyme. 
T.O. 


End-stopped, applied to metrical lines in 
which the end-pause coincides with the 
sense-pause; their relative occurrence in 
Shakespeare’s plays has been used to deter- 


mine their chronology. CrTXO: 


Engishiki (‘The Ceremonial Law of the 
period of Engi’, go1~-23), Japanese classical 
text describing the court regulations, duties 
of officials, customs and religious obser- 
vances. Its compilation was ordered by 
the emperor in 905, and the work was writ- 
ten by Fujiwara no Tadahira and others 
and completed in 927. Its most interest- 
ing section contains the texts of the earliest 
Shinto liturgiés, which are of considerable 
age and throw much light on the origins of 
Shinto. 

E. M. Satow, ‘Ancient Japanese Rituals’, 
in Trans. As. Soc. of Japan, 7 (1879), 9 (1881), 
cont. by K. Florenz, zbzd., 27 (1900). 

E.B.C, 


English Literature. The death of 
Chaucer, in 1400, marks in a rough but 
convenient way the end of the medieva] 
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period of literature and the beginning of 
the modern. Seven centuries of writing 
in England lead up to this date, two more 
than stretch down from it to the present 
day. The literature of those so-called 
‘dark ages’ remains the territory of the 
specialist because it is written in ancient 
unfamiliar tongues—Anglo-Saxon, Middle 
English, Anglo-Norman and _ Latin. 
Chaucer is not only in a recognizable way 
modern in spirit, but modern in language 
too; the dialect of London as he used it is 
the foundation of standard literary English. 
The earlier writings are not negligible: 
many are of great historical and literary 
interest. Beowulf (q.v.), the earliest im- 
portant Anglo-Saxon poem, recounts the 
adventures of a hero fighting fen-monsters 
in his youth and a dragon in his old age. 
The action may seem trivial, but it is 
treated in an heroic way against a back- 
ground of Germanic history and legend in 
a grimly impressive setting of northern 
sea-cliff and moorland. The work was 
composed probably at the end of the 7th 
century in Northumbria by an early Chris- 
tian poet working on older pagan material. 
Its grave mood and sense of old unhappy 
far-off things is echoed in a small group of 
meditative elegiac poems of near contem- 
porary date. Later Anglo-Saxon poetry is 
mainly religious. A version of Genesis 
contains a dramatic account of the Fall of 
the Angels which Milton may have known. 
The Dream of the Rood, a poet’s vision of the 
True Cross, has a quality of mystic rapture ; 
the story of the finding of the Cross is told 
by the 9th-century Cynewulf in the Elene. 
The roth century saw a revival of the old 
heroic spirit in The Battle of Maldon, a 
fighting poem in which native courage and 
loyalty stand undaunted by defeat at the 
hands of the Danish invaders. This pre- 
conquest poetry is nearly all anonymous; 
the names of Czedmon and Cynewulf alone 
are known. Its tone is courtly and civil- 
ized ; it paints nature in her sadder moods; 
it has its own peculiar convention of 
poetic diction and metaphor; and the 
metre is uniform—the four-stress alliter- 
ative line in varied combinations of pattern, 
which is the common mettre of Germanic 
poetry. 

Prose flourished in the reign of king 
filfred. Under his guidance the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle (q.v.) becomes an his- 
torical record of primary importance which 
was kept up till the conquest, and in one 
version—the Peterborough—survived till 
1154. /Elfred’s translations from Latin 
authors—St Gregory, Orosius, Boethius 
and St Augustine—helped to shape an 
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Anglo-Saxon prose style. His man]y 
face to The Pastoral Care of St Gre Pte 

explaining his educational aiMs jy San 
major document of early original prog, he 
smoother style was developed in A 
Homilies of /Elfric, and in the Sermo, er 
Wulfstan prose becomes CPabl, © QM 
elaborate rhetorical devices. __ Q 

During the Middle English pg,. 

which succeeded the Anglo-Saxon, liter, q 
widens in range and subject interest g Lrg 
language developed. The alliteratiy, Ree 
(see ALLITERATION) gives place to a yh “Ne 
ing accentual metre. The No ‘ 
conquest brought in French as the Gq Wd 
language and culture, but there Was Ley 
immediate break in the older lite, Xo 
tradition. The remarkable outburg Ary 
alliterative poems in the West Miqj,, Sf 
about the mid-14th century points to q . Us 
vival of the native poetic manner tho, = 
earlier links in the chain may haV€ Peris Sh 
There is an alliterative Troy Book ang a 
alliterative Morte Arthur, representing th. 
two most popular subjects of medieval Stor, 
It was an article of faith in the middle a,7 
that the British race sprang 19M ‘Ty, y 
The finest poem on the Arthurian them, is 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, TeMark. 
able both for grasp of charactet and POWe, 
of description. Its wild, wintty andsca 

contrasts with the glowing cOlOUT Of th, 
court scenes. Pearl, an allegory Clegiag 


form, has mystic tenderness: © Verge 
chronicle and romance ple POPular 
forms in early Middle Englis®- +n the 


Ormulum (of special technical > chee 
interest) and the Cursor Mundi t we Boa 
iclers’ matter is biblical, in Barbour's q Tce 
and Lajamon’s Brut it is native @® fl 
torical. Havelok and King 4 ot ae te 
tales in verse, simply and well Chauees a 
metrical romances (satirized bY stories of 
Sir Thopas) provided popular. val lyrics 

love and wild adventure. Medte and fe 
secular and religious, are ak beauty. 
best of them have a fresh ee The Owl 
A striking poem of this period } debatelin 
and the Nightingale (c. 120°)» * Ci iem of 
which the two birds argue the Prove 9, 
the serious and carefree W4 ous satiricé 

combines urbanity with mei 
touches not unworthy of Chau"? 
poet handles his rhyming 9 r 
assurance, Prose of this PT he 
homiletic and religious. Hie Wisse \& 
portant document is the A”"¢ 3 
1200) a work of instructiOr. 
leading the solitary religious *qeadly § 
a vivid picture of hell and te et yor 
and the domestic details 9 


are of lively interest and 8° 
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; ddle English prose enriched its vocabul- 
uM from French and Latin but in style it 
e gins More a serviceable than a creative 
re -pument. 
jos haucer Stands out as a master who en- 
_ hed English with the finest literary tradi- 
ees s of contemporary France and Italy, 
ti d evolved from them an art which is 
oe jve and supremely his own. He is 
reat as a detached observer of social man- 
87s, 28 2 Masterly story teller with a wide 
PY nging interest in human beings, and as 
s@ artist Of surest taste in metre and dic- 
jon. And of irony he is a master. 
The Book of the Duchess and The Parlia- 
yont of Howls are early poems in the 
french manner of Machaut and Froissart, 
ore notable for ease of style than weight 
of matter. In the unfinished House of 
ame he begins to show his mocking 
pumour and fancy, In Troilus and Criseyde 
pased on the Filostrato of Boccaccio he has 
r ached full maturity, Framed in the 
conventions of courtly love this poem ex- 
jores. the subtleties of passion and 
minine Instability with an insight and 
pity that have been seldom surpassed. It 
js OUT first psychological novel. The Can- 
zerbury Tales (q.v.), his masterpiece, was 
jeft uncompleted at his death, and it com- 
rises work of various periods. This col- 
jection of stories displays the full range of 
his gemus. Its Prologue is an unsurpassed 
collection of portraits. By a supreme 
stroke of Originality Chaucer lets the pil- 
rims Play their own parts in this human 
comedy and makes each teller as important 
as his tale. Chaucer observes life in its 
many @spécts: he goes deeper than Gower 
et never become 
y : S a preacher and reformer 
lilke : a Ae contemporary Langland. 
Muc ane “en Written about him, and by 
<a sence ag Dryden. ‘Tis sufficient 
to rdin 
God plety Mote, e prver fare 
Sania thing—Chaucer’s. infinite 
humanity and : 
W.P. Ker Bas Panionableness. 
Literature: edie onli eon nl 
nual ut (igri); J. E. Wells, 
igs bee “ings in Middle English, 1050- 
; 7x. E. Wardale, Chapters on 


English Literature ( 
j : 935); R. M. , Earl 
ile Sn AM, i 


= oe ipo iter Chaucer, so far as 
through a dea reds we begin to move 
either north Sert, where the only oases lie 

Of the Tweed or in the work 


S lyrists. It is almost the 


e 1 * ‘ é 
the reasons ‘ees sf in English literature, and 


earlier Part of 
writers 


ee I think, two. In the 
; the period the English 
> Without the vigour of their Scottish 





contemporaries, were too purely imitative 
of a master whose powers were beyond 
their range; and in the later part England 
was plunged into that welter of bloodshed 
and shifting misgovernment which we 
know as the Wars of the Roses. Any 
atmosphere less healthy for letters 1t would 
be hard to imagine, and even when stab- 
ility returned with the first of the Tudors, 
recovery was a matter of time. 

Lydgate and Hoccleve are to modern 
readers little more than names, nor do they 
deserve to be much more. ‘They were 
men of formidable industry and no inspira- 
tion, Lydgate being the more versatile and 
somewhat the less tiresome of the two. It 
is perhaps significant that while Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis and much of Lydgate’s 
work were among the earliest books which 
Caxton printed, Hoccleve had to wait for 
printing for four centuries. 

‘The so-called ‘Scottish Chaucerians’ 
were men of very different calibre. The 
commonly accepted label is unfortunate, 
since it suggests mere imitators of Chaucer 
who happened to write in Scots. No 
doubt they all admired Chaucer and say 
so, but in the two greatest of them the 
Scotchness is more important than the 
Chaucerianism. 

Henryson is not as a rule a poet of much 
‘power’, but he is a finished artist of con- 
siderable range. He wrote a number of 
fables, of which the best known is that of 
the two mice, all showing a clear gift for 
vivid narrative and a dry sense of humour. 
He wrote also the entirely charming Robene 
and Makyne, the first English pastoral, and 
the real thing, not Dresden china. But 
his most notable work is The Testament of 
Cresseid, a kind of epilogue to Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Criseyde. It is characteristic 
of his temper—perhaps of the Scottish 
temper—that he cannot accept Chaucer’s 
kindly ending. It is not that Henryson is 
not sorry for Cressida; he is deeply pitiful. 
But Chaucer’s ending is contrary to that 
sure moral ordering of the world under 
which Cressida must have paid the price. 
So she becomes a leper and in a moving 
scene ‘Troilus, riding by, half thinks he 
recognizes her, but passes on. 

Dunbar has far more power than Henry- 
son and a very wide range, both technically 
and in subject. Also, largely as a result 
of his vigour, he is often rougher than 
Henryson, like a Rodin bronze. He can 
write the ‘aureate’ style when he chooses, 
as in a ceremonial poem for a royal mar- 
riage (The Thrissil and the Rois): he has a 
superb talent for invective and Satire; he is 
a master of the macabre, as in the Dance of 
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the Sevin Deidly Synnis, and of crude real- 


ism, as in The Twa Mariit Wemen and the 
Wedo, which for Outspokenness leaves us 
feeling that by COMparison Chaucer’s Wife 
of Bath lived in a Tefined boudoir. He is 
also a masterly experimenter in metrical 
technique. He is Probably best known to 
modern readers by two short poems, the 
tribute to London and the famous Lament 
for the Makaris (i.e. makers = poets), but 
neither exhibits his fy]] power. More 
clearly than Henryson he foreshadows 
some sides of Burns, not Burns the love 
poet, but the Burns of The Folly Beggars 
and Burns the moralizer. 

King James’s (James 
Kingis Quarr (i.e. quire = 
Douglas’s translation of 
more derivative and less 
the first there is fresh fee 
expressed, and in the seco 
in the interludes between 5 
hand feeling for nature wh; 
ventional style does not ob 

In England even aft 
Henry VII there were few poets whose 
names we know. So great indeed was the 
dearth that the king was reduced to appoint- 
ing an unmeritable Frenchman poet 
laureate. Stephen Hawes, along with 
much tedious stuff, produced one lovely 
epitaph, which 1s In most, and ought to be 
in all, anthologies, not only for its intrinsic 
appeal, but also because there sounds in it 
something so characteristic of pre-renais- 
sance England, the sound of church bells 
and all that they stood for, those ‘ echoes of a 
vanished world’ as a much later writer says. 

But there was only one outstanding 
figure, John Skelton. “Some critics hold 
that it 1s only the absence of competition 
that makes him remembered at all. That, 
I think, is less than just. Pope no doubt 
describes him as ‘beastly Skelton’—and 
neither his merits nor his defects were 
likely to commend him to so exquisitely 
precise an artist—but in his own day his 
reputation was far different. He was 
Henry VIII's tutor and he was poet 
laureate ; but, above all, Erasmus, an exact- 
ing critic, described him as the lumen et 
decus of English letters. Whatever else he 
was, he was by the standards of the time 
(and they were not low) a considerable 
scholar. He was a man of courage, who 
stood up to Wolsey at the height of that 
masterful cardinal’s ecclesiastical and polit- 
ical dominance. He was a man of wide 
sympathies and broad humour and human- 
ity. As an artist he had considerable 
range and much technical skill. Even his 
‘Skeltonics’—the doggerel or pseudo-dog- 


I of Scotland) 
book) and Gavin 
the Aeneid are 
important. In 
ling, pleasantly 
nd, particularly 
ooks, some first- 
ch even the con- 
Scure. 

er the accession of 
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gerel which bulks more largely in his r “Pur 
than it does in his work—though any fon 
can write them badly, are not all that Raa 
to write well. But he did many oth” 
things, some biting satire, some ful] ~ 
robust humour, like Tyj;e Tunning of Eli, 
Rumming, or of tenderness, lke hity? 
Sparrow. 2 

But when in this barren period one gg, 
behind names that can be tabulated a, 8 
(more or less) dated, and looks at name], 
work, one finds, perhaps to one’s SUIDTIg,. 
that the stream of English lyric poetry y, : 
all the time flowing, not very strongly, buy 
clear and limpid. “The stream be8@? lon 
before Chaucer. ‘Sumer is icUMEN iyS 
and the ‘Alison poem’ are of the 13th ce : 
tury, 4S are some of the Joveliest carols, by 
in the period we are now considering the 
are other carols no less lovely: like 
came all so still There as his mot er Was 2. 
ae is ‘The Nut Brown Maid’, bee above 
all that gem of mystic oetry » Ox. 
cept perhaps in "niches technique, the 
mystical writers of the 17th century “@rdly 
surpassed, ‘Quia Amore Langue? : 

Last, but far from least, ther® are the 
ballads. Most of the best of the™ it is 
difficult or impossible to date ¥? ' any 
certainty, but many of them ar Tanta 
anterior to the end of this per ey ae 
very remarkable body of work | Y ate, 

: ‘ A al OF S€my. 
They are wide in range, histor!¢#: a 
historical, like ‘Chevy Chase’; plain: otal 
tic narrative, like ‘Sir Patrick a ei 
‘faerie’, like ‘Tam Lin’ or ‘ Tae wardi 
Rhymer’ ; bitingly dramatic, like nevenl= 
and so on and so on. ‘They wis tent 
objective and, apart from certa wholly 
nical tricks of refrain or repetitio’s 
without frills. They deal SP? spout 
simple and elementary emotions: magic, 
all the best of them there is a dU° defining, 
which no one has yet succeed¢ a6 reader 
but from the power of whic account- 
escapes. And they possess th@ n litera- 
able elixir, which the great things 


ture have and the second-rat© “; och, s 
which keeps them perennia A or blun 
that no familiarity can stale the e can 


the keenness of their thrust: . — the fif- 
read any of the following aaa surely 4 
tieth time, and they go home 
they did the first. = 
About the dead hour of the nigh 
She heard the bridles ring- . 
The king sits in Dunfermline e. 
Drinking the bluid-red win aunders! 
Is there ony room at your heads t? t 
Is there ony room at your oat! ier pee 
So much for poetry, In thé which 
of the 15th century anythin® 
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pould call ‘English prose’, as a literary 
2 orm in its own right, had barely begun to 
4st. And this is the less surprising when 
G 2 remember that Latin was still a lingua 
franca, SO that a wider public could be 
reached through it than through the ver- 
p cular, and that French was still current 
in England. Prose had hitherto been used 
ginly for translations, like Chaucer’s from 
yean de Meung and Boethius (both oddly 
edestrian), ‘T'revisa’s Englishing of Hig- 
en’s Latin Polychronicon and the amus- 
ingly faked travels of the imaginary Sir 
Jobn Mandeville, translated from the 
rench, and Wyclif’s translation of the New 
gestament. In the middle of the 15th 
century P €cock and Fortescue wrote 
gome English Prose, which, though not 
elegant and mainly controversial or ex- 
ository, Was at least original. But even 
the end of the century the accessibility 
of this or that work to the readers of the 
time depended on the selective instinct of 
Caxton, and he was at first governed 
jargely by his judgment of ‘improvement 
value ae that among his earlier products 
are IP things as Sayings of Philosophers, 
Morat Froverbs and a Book of Courtesy. He 
ae turned back to the preceding century 
an apes Trevisa and ‘Mandeville’. 
eae T4095 appeared the first great prose 
work both written and printed in the r5th 
cosa qaalotys Morte Darthur. With 
t ate fe nglish prose may fairly be said 
a i ound itself, to have established its 
ont a literary form in its own right, 
aiming at the entertainment as well as the 
instruction of readers, and dis-embarras- 
sing Itself from the shackles of foreign 
D rench or Latin. 
rama, of one kind her fi 
ished througho or another, nour- 
aeval ora ut the period. ‘There were 
plays, Hee, Popular Miracle and Morality 
pole of pee being the outstanding ex- 
second Sue a class. And in the 
John Heywoog of the 16th century comes 
which The Fr, with a number of plays, of 
There is pj] our Ps is the best known. 
episode in thon, of instinct for dramatic 
iS a Maste aa Mir acle plays, and Everyman 
home to es Bae in its kind, which still goes 
fully as ey Q's bosoms almost as power- 
nor Morality eet eUE neither Miracle 
stand it. Plays are drama as we under- 
are immaty “ywood’s plays are. They 
but they ace SOMetimes even childish, 
In the te M some sort, plays. 
death of yy. Years which followed the 
verse wa. t Y VIII, though plenty of 
little wa eine Written, mainly lyrical, 
of earlie, aS Published, except editions 
‘ters, such as Chaucer and 
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Skelton. And there was little prose which 
merits attention. But in prose there were 
two outstanding exceptions. In 1549 ap- 
peared the First Prayer Book of Edward 
VI and in 1542 the Second, both mainly 
the work of Cranmer, and these began that 
profound influence on English prose style 
which culminated in the Authorized Ver- 
sion. In the year before Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion appeared a real Jandmark in the history 
of English poetry, the anthology compiled 
by Tottel and Grimald which 1s usually 
known as ‘Tottel’s Miscellany’. It con- 
tained, along with much by less well known 
writers, a good deal of what had been writ- 
ten in the preceding 25 years by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, who died in 1542, and the earl of 
Surrey, who was executed in 1547. Wyatt 
wrote some powerful and virile lyrics, but 
his main contribution to the development 
of English poetry was his introduction to 
England of the sonnet from Italy. Un- 
happily he did not, it seems, properly 
understand the Petrarchan form, with its 
octave and sestet, and modified it in ways 
which left it a prosodic jumble, which was 
usually unsatisfying to the ear and wholly 
missed the effect of balance which is one of 
the prerogatives of the Petrarchan form, as 
later English writers discovered. Surrey, 
a more adroit and sensitive metrist, solved 
the problem drastically by abandoning the 
Petrarchan form and inventing a new one, 
that which we know as the ‘Shakespearean’, 
dividing the 14 lines not into closely rhyme- 
linked octave followed by equally closely- 
linked sestet, but into three independent 
quatrains followed by a final clinching 
couplet. Itis a form which has its peculiar 
virtues and capacities, and it was mag- 
nificently used by Shakespeare, but one 
sometimes wonders whether it is justifiable 
to apply the same label to two forms of such 
widely different effect merely because each 
has 14 lines. 

But ‘'Tottel’ has a significance much be- 
yond its presentation of these two writers. 
It tells us, along with other miscellanies, 
such as England’s Helicon 30 years later, that 
we are in one of the greatest periods of the 
English lyric, when England was, in the 
familiar phrase, ‘a nest of singing birds’. 
The proper title of ‘Tottel’ is Songs and 
Sonnets and ‘Songs’ usefully reminds us 
that the English of that time were a musical 
nation. As the traditional Victorian miss 
could play her little piece when, however 
reluctantly, called on, so it was part of an 
Elizabethan gentleman’s necessary social 
equipment to be able to take his part at sight 
in a part song. And we do not begin to 
understand the Elizabethan lyric unless we 
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realize that the poets were largely writing 
in the expectation of a musical setting, a 
fact which accounts for the often confus- 
ingly elaborate metrical schemes of their 
poems. The intricacies of a madrigal, 
which may irritate a reader, dissolve into 
beauty when it is sung. And this, as we 
shall see, is one of the differences between 
the Elizabethan and the ‘Caroline’ lyric, 
which was more often written to be read. 

1558-1603.—In 1558 five nightmare 
years under the rule of an earnest, high- 
principled and disastrous fanatic ended, 
and with the accession of her sister one of 
the great ages of English history, and of 
English letters, began. But to understand 
either the history or the letters it is vital to 
remember that Elizabeth’s reign fell into 
two quite distinct parts, pre- and post- 
Armada. The first 30 years of Elizabeth’s 
reign were a time when her country was, 
in a high sense, ‘on the make’, when men 
in all walks of life, statesmen like Burleigh 
and Walsingham, sailors like Hawkins and 
Drake, courtiers and soldiers like Sidney, 
and merchants (perhaps unconsciously, 
being directly inspired by more self- 
seeking motives) were straining every fibre 
in the process of making, and when the 
man in the street caught much of the fiery 
infection. We are apt to think of the age 
as one ebullient, care-free and if anything 
amoral, the ‘merrie England’ of a partly 
erroneous tradition. That is true, if at all, 
only of the end of the reign. In the earlier 
years the temper of England was eminently 
earnest, €ven morally earnest, with a strong 
Puritan vein. Ascham writes the School- 
master, Elyot The Governor and, since every 
activity has to stand at the bar and prove 
that it has a value in the making of England 
and good Englishmen, Sidney writes about 
poetry not as something securely estab- 
lished and valued, but in terms of an 
Apology or Defence. Above all there is 
Spenser. If one wants to find the hypo- 
thetical ‘typical Elizabethan’ there he is. 
He was acutely sensitive to beauty, but he 
had a strong vein of brutality, so that he 
surpasses even Swift in mere disgusting- 
ness of description; he was a brilliant and 
versatile metrical experimenter, and he 
wrote perhaps the supreme hymn of love 
in our language; but his greatest work was 
prompted, and is informed, by a profound 
moral purpose. 
_ And then, when the menace of the float- 
ing armies of Spain had been scattered and 
splintered round the shores of the nook- 
shotten island, there came a change. 

It is hard for us to realize the quality of 
the upsurge of feeling. In our own 
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memories England, already a great pg 
has been challenged and has fought fox \8t 
life ; and we know the relief when the citer 
lenge is defeated. But under Elizay, UL 
England was the challenger, and the q Sth 
of Spain was not a relief, it was the triy, Say 
of an enterprise. Overnight Englang ;Ph 
came a great power, And suddenly > 
unbounded energy which had till now bebe 
strictly, even grimly, concentrated on “Sy 
overriding Purpose, was released to Spreck 
over all fields of activity. aq 
And with this uprush we get the Eli, 
bethan drama, which so inevitably, ang }° 
unreasonably, colours our whole Pictur, a 
the age. In the decade before the Arma e 
or, to put it in more literary terMs, in yy 
decade before Marlowe and Kyd began S 
write, an observer might reasonably h Ve 
forecast an ‘age of the novel’. Lyly haq 
started the fashion with Euphues, an 
Greene had followed with half a doze 
works which, tedious though they are 
modern taste, are nearer to what we Shoy d 
call a novel and were clearly VeTY POPula, 
There were other writers in the same king 
and this was besides a great age of transla. 
tion and much of the translation Was of 
foreign, particularly Italian, fiction. ! 
And then suddenly comes that are 
ing outburst of volcanic energy WhIch we 
know as the Elizabethan sano: here 
had, of course, been drama Re an 
comedy such things as Ralph dl OnStar 
Doister and Gammer Gurton’s N < 2 a 
plenty of spirit but little pare e a 
tragedy either translations of ‘e one 
which there were many, oF bios ‘ ost 
Senecan model, of a frigidity @ sai a 
believable. Gorboduc, for one no ne 
best known of them by name— dent ever 
now except the laborious ee was, sur- 
reads 1t—was acted in 1561 a? fs makewe 
prisingly, acceptable enoug But with 
worth printing four years latet- medy, and 
some life but little artistry 19 ae tragedy, 
some artistry but no life at all : it 
the drama was hardly flouris)" > in the 
the advent of the ‘ University a a little 
early “80s the outlook pags 
brighter, but the plays of Ly!¥ - 1°3 good 
Greene were light-metal stu™, t 
deal of charm, but no powet o 
within a year or two Kyd Pr". 
Spanish Tragedy, an anon 7 
wright the grim realism of 4? Tat 
sham, and -Marlowe set poardss Fad 
superbly ranting across the ow they “ay 
the Elizabethans knew that smperion 
found what they wanted a? ore: T 
demanded more and yet raion? 
appetite for this form of entet 
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Aa tiable. Between 1588 and 1603 some 
ee dreds of plays were put on, and from 
Bre Jarge Number which survive we can 
t dge what kind of thing was successful on 
ibe flizabethan stage. 
fy am using ‘Elizabethan’ here in the 
A chronological sense, It is just worth 
pservins how comparatively small a 
0 oportion of what we often compendiously 
A ‘Elizabethan drama’ is Elizabethan at 
il; and how high a proportion is Jacobean. 
a fr owe, i rye there are the plays 
arlowe, iSvd, Greene and Peele, who 
/ “i died ites last decade of the queen’s 
pe1g? 55 jakespeare’s work down to Hamlet, 
¢ with the other great tragedies still to 
come » three plays of Dekker, four of Ben 
Jousom one of Chapman and two of Mar- 
stor» none of Beaumont and F letcher, none 
O Webster. These last three were in 
peir twenties when the queen died, as 
ere Massinger and Middleton, whose best 
own work was done under James and 
me of it even under Charles I. 
The true Elizabethan drama was marked 
ee characteristics, both of temper 
; ble os he Much of it has the kind of 
ull-bloodedness which if we like it we call 
i) lt Ete 1f we do not, crudely violent. 
Bie into ee his brains out, Barabas 
a ie 
Mig tongue, and Deena pe! ou 
Andronicus takes a eee aaa a 
throws it in the faces aE es Oo A ood : 
dichee is audience; an 
the ore » WE must assume, enjoyed the 
oan arth E But along with this is another 
side of lizabethan temper, the love of 
ae Bun In Greene’s Friar Bacon and 
“i aa ge 1£2Y, for the most part a robus- 
idyllic ening comedy, are some 
as well as the might? nee — ee 
ine of the ravaging 
Aa eteuh cn Poetry of an exquisite 
earlier days sop nti Shakespeare in his 
Titus, he wrote ms Richard III as well as 
in the comedies SO Romeo and Juliet, and 
summer Nigh»,’- Particularly in A Mid- 
magical essches £ ‘bee! distilled that 
keen to be Nees _ beauty, too fresh and 
ying, which made his 


ont . 
Bee its ies for _long think of him 
Will. tragic writer but as ‘sweet’ 

1603-60, 


came a cheaen oy the accession of James 
moment to dec,:;_- 18 the fashion at the 
illusion, Scribe the age as one of dis- 
for this js ™ not clear that the evidence 

adequate, J should prefer 


to call ita na: 
.& Pert ; 
nor Nation Od of reaction, Neither man 


; cq ; 
pitch of z for long sustain an exalted 
It is signif. Sites Vitality and resilience. 

lat there rose to extreme 
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popularity a type of play which had 
hitherto hardly existed, namely the ‘tragi- 
comedy’ in the strict sense of the term; 
not, that is, just the play which combines 
tragic and comic elements, as Shakespeare's 
Much Ado does, but the play which first 
deludes the reader or spectator into think- 
ing that it is going to be full tragedy and 
then by a wrench in the last act arrives at 
a ‘happy ending’, like Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s A King and No King. A more 
virile audience is apt to resent both the 
leading up the garden path and the over- 
gentle consideration for their feelings. But 
the dramatic output was varied. There 
are the great comedies of Ben Jonson, and 
plenty of genuine tragedy, from such 
writers as Ford and Middleton, and from 
another, Webster, who, though he has all 
manner of faults, is far more than the mere 
horror-mongerer as which he is often writ- 
ten off (though not by Lamb), and who at 
his best can rise to heights of which none of 
the others except Shakespeare could even 
begin the ascent. 

In some of the plays there is a stress, 
which is worth observing, on the ‘divine 
right of kings’, It is a politically danger- 
ous doctrine, and when a monarch is a 
great figure in his own right, you do not 
need to bother about it; but when he is 
little more than a respectable nonentity, 
while the continuity of monarchical 
government is, or seems, of paramount 
importance, you have to exalt the office, 
because the man gives little help. 

The enquiring temper of the age is re- 
flected in much other work. Hobbes was a 
political, Sir —Thomas Browne an anti- 
quarian, enquirer; the character writers 
were enquirers into the foibles of human 
nature, and so was Burton. So above all 
was Bacon. His Essays are a superbly cool 
scientific analysis of the springs of human 
conduct and the worldly wisdom which 
can direct them into profitable channels. 
And lastly there are the so-called ‘meta- 
physicals’, Donne, indeed, in his most 
famous poems, is, chronologically, purely 
Elizabethan—it is the great Dean who is 
the Jacobean—but yet he belongs to the 
later age. There are greater things in 
Donne than the spirit of enquiry, but that 
is there too and is largely responsible for his 
peculiar flavour. It is that which is always 
alert to spy the concordia discors which is at 
the root of his most daring similes; and 
there never was a man who so fully as 
Donne could take his enquiring intellect 
along with him into the heart of a passion- 
ate emotional experience, so that he could 
watch himself reacting to it. 
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Milton in the first half of his life is, in 
temper wholly and in style largely, an 
Elizabethan pur sang. He has all the 
moral earnestness of Spenser, the grave 
and noble ‘Puritanism’ of the earlier 
Elizabethans ; he has, too, their sensitive 
appreciation of beauty; and he has their 
passionate patriotism, of which his own 
contemporaries had hardly even the em- 
bers. What Jacobean would have thought 
of, let alone dared, that most superbly 
arrogant patriotic pronoun in our litera- 
ture, ‘and as His way is, first to His Eng- 
lishmen’? But the Elizabethans would 
have thought it, however admirably put, 
no more than natural. 

One distinctive product of this period 
was the Masque (q.v.), which had a short 
but brilliant career. It may with rough 
accuracy be described as an elaborate and 
highly expensive form of amateur theatricals 
(one cost £20,000). Established dramatists 
like Jonson and Shirley wrote the words, 
men of the calibre of Lawes and Inigo Jones 
wrote the music and designed the scenery 
and the stage machinery (of which, with 
descents of large sections of the Olympian 
hierarchy and other supernatural beings, 
there was apt to be a good deal). The 
king and courtiers were ready enough to 
take part, and the whole entertainment was 
very much of the high world. The main 
interest of the genre to us is that Milton 
was invited by his friend Lawes to write a 
masque for a particular occasion, the cir- 
cumstances of which limited the number 
of readily available actors and restricted 
certainly the scope for stage carpentry and 
probably the available finances, and he pro- 
duced Comus, which is, amongst other 
things, an admirable example of the artist 
working within apparently cramping limits 
and is also, within those limits, much 
nearer to the ordinary type of masque than 
is sometimes supposed, 

1642-60.—The! direct effects of the 
events of the civil war and the Common- 
wealth period upon the literature were, 
so far aS one can judge, limited. The 
most obvious was a purely negative one, 
but none the less important for that. In 
1642 the theatres were closed and remained 
closed for 18 years. ‘To this was probably 
due the large amount of published drama. 
If people could not see plays, they could 
at least read them. So we have the first 
great folio of Beaumont and Fletcher, with 
34 plays, and, amongst others, five plays by 
Massinger, six by Middleton (including two 
of his most famous), a dozen by Brome, and 
ten and two masques by Shirley. This 
long enforced abstinence had a powerful 
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influence not only on the amount by 

on the type of dramatic entertaj Aly, 
which the audiences of the early yea Say 
the Restoration so avidly demandeq Op 

These years had also twoO effects. 
negative and one positive, both concer Re 
with one great man. They Tremg,‘8q 
Milton from his chosen avocation of Veg 
and plunged him into affairs. He 9. %% 
ficed his eyesight and he emerged ay eh 
end a saddened man, having Seen aly ie 
hopes shattered and the cause ruineg Ng 
which he had given 20 of the best yeary to 
his life, but with a wide experience be : Of 
him without which Paradise Lost wo Xq 
have been something other and aly 4 
certainly less great than it is, and wit oe 
which Samson Agonistes would hardly hayt 
been written at all, : 

Events no doubt also stimulated Hoh 
in his political enquiries and g4V° Clare, S 
don both the material and the stimuly. 
for his great history of what he Calleg 
‘the rebellion’ (though this Was Not 
published till the next century, 3° Yea). 
after his death). 

But apart from these, apart also from 
little of Marvell which is obviously topicay. 
and apart from a certain amount of 
laudatory verse inspired by either Charlo, 
or Cromwell, it would be hard to find jn 
Lovelace and Suckling and Herrick, in 
Vaughan and Crashaw, still harder in Sir 
Thomas Browne and Walton, anything 
on which one can see the unmistakable 
stamp of current events. No doubt in 
some writers one can see the ti ression 
of the ‘ Cavalier’ temper and 12 On nae that 
of the ‘Puritan’, but the two tempo vou 
there before the civil war beer adits 
of them both appears in Marve™» 
continued after the civi 
Commonwealth had ended. 
stream of English literature W° 
way, para’y ruffled. tion 

1660-1702.—The Restoratl d 
landmark in English literature: s na 
a fundamental change of temp ine of 
more than one field the b¢e8! 
modern literature. Foreig® } 
strong, especially, as one W° ile, from 


nt on its 


was a real 


from the place of the court’s &* 
France. » i sympto- 
The so-called ‘heroic play *° ens of 1! 


To us the cruder spe~ 


Granada, have an aura of 4 
them. But during its comp : 
vogue the heroic play W@S | «55 wht’ ¢ 
cause it gave the audience tw? thi starved 0 
If you have bee 


matic. + speci 
are frankly comic and even t ret st f 
mens, such as Dryden 7 gity abo: 
bsur¢ ly prieé 
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they wanted. 
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gma for a long period—and in 1660 no 
dF paber of an English audience except 
Pr se who had been abroad had seen a play 
tP" jicly performed for 18 years, since the 
pv sing of the theatres at the outbreak of 
o3 2 civil war—you want something thor- 
+b ply theatrical. And the heroic play 
ove the Restoration audience all it wanted 
g? peatricality, full measure. But besides 
O”,t it gave an unheroic age, and an age 
bet knew it was unheroic, a banquet of 
the ificent sentiments rhetorically ex- 
De ssed, 4 Compensation for what it could 
Bint produce but to which it could most 
peasurably react. 
P here were also the beginnings of 
Resor Comedy’. That, like other 
iter Ary 1s chronologically mislead- 
pico are the writers whom we know 
b gt under that label only Wycherley is 
pestoration atall. But its beginnings were 
Restor act Etherege’s Comical Revenge in 
7604 ane —avenant’s Sir Martin Mar-All 
x ,688. Its object was only to amuse, and 
9 amuse a Somewhat vitiated taste, and 
this ie ane . Then later and bere eX- 
pees e Man of Mode or Marriage 
aia Mode. Wachee, is different, for his 
ften brutal Coarseness is due to a savage 
orality. d Like Swift he saw much that he 
pated, es Painted it as luridly as he knew 
orient ; < even Congreve, in his most 
prul Ough not at the time his most 
opular play, Was making a serious attempt, 
for all the scintillating lightness of treat- 
ments ie lve a picture of the odd code of 
moras DY Which the polite society of his 
Gime conducted itself. 
a Lgtes aun sea aa 
'§¢, Dryden, marks that inti- 
ne ee age between literature and 
Pandred vents $80 important in the next 
prilliant satire. Absalom and Achitophel is 
‘ece of poll ©, but it was also an umportant 
P*Dry i hes. Propaganda. 

English Bode ‘He the style fy mode 
‘ : was the rs ngs 
et aecas es could and did write, with- 
unbuttoned cate with that conversational 
much of the Hac: Which runs through so 
on. ere is S English prose from then 
Dryden, Soreness after sentence 1n 
which, barrin imes whole paragraphs, 
idiom, might me an occasional word or 
roth century Me from anywhere in the 

he enquirin 


was focuseg 7% temper mentioned earlier 


Royal Sog;j ¥Y the foundation of the 
paras d in this period the 


effect begin 
whose Higgs. “e show itself of two writers 


r Me 
ence on ip importance, in their influ- 
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‘numbers’ is much greater than their in- 
trinsic merit, Denham and Waller. 

Tue r8tuH CENTURY.—The strains and 
stresses of the civil war, the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration were over, and with 
the accession of William and Mary there 
had begun a period of prosperity and 
security. The constitution had become 
stabilized, and at the opening of the 18th 
century the victories of Marlborough, 
though exultantly acclaimed, were not 
deliverances but things in the ordinary 
course of nature. ‘There was a consider- 
able moral reaction against the code of the 
Restoration. It is remarkable how much 
of the periodical essay, which now came to 
the front, is concerned with ‘conduct’. It 
does not indeed deal much with the deep 
moral principles on which conduct should 
be based, but at least it concerns itself with 
how men and. women can live together in 
an ordered society. ‘The spirit of the age 
is one of urbanity, in the full sense, of a 
society the breath of whose being 1s life in 
a city, the atmosphere of the newly fashion- 
able coffee-house, of cultured conversation. 
The age proposes quietly to enjoy life ina 
balanced solid fashion. 

The first quarter or so of the century ts 
pre-eminently an age of polish, even indeed 
of deliberate polishing. Addison put the 
final patina of unobtrusive suavity on Eng- 
lish prose—one recalls Johnson’s remark 
on the necessity for days and nights spent 
in the study of Addison. And Pope, a 
superlative technician, whether or no one 
grants him the title of poet, brought the 
heroic couplet to the last pitch of varied 
perfection. But the dominant figure of 
these 40 years was Swift, a strong force in 
politics, and writing satire with a power, 
and in his later years a depth and a 
savagery, which make Pope’s angriest out- 
bursts seem as trivial as a kitten’s scratches. 

‘The next 20 years are the first great age 
of the English novel. Defoe had been a 
brilliant journalist rather than a novelist, 
writing admirably vivid narratives which 
can hardly be called novels since they have 
no plot worth the name. But with 
Pamela in 1740 and Joseph Andrews in 
1742, followed by Clarissa Harlowe and 
Tom Jones six years later, Richardson and 
Fielding defined the lines and set the stan- 
dards for the two main types of the novel, 
that concerned primarily with action and 
that concerned primarily with psychology, 
They were followed by Smollett, whose 
first novel appeared in 1748, by Sterne 
with Tristram Shandy in 1760 (a year 
after Johnson’s Rasselas) and by Gold- 
smith with The Vicar of Wakefield in 1766, 
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The drama after Farquhar languished, 
and degenerated into the so-called ‘senti- 
mental comedy’, dramatically anaemic, full 
of the most improving lessons and about as 
artificially moral as its predecessor had 
been the reverse. The drama’s rescue 
from this sugary slough was effected by 
Goldsmith and Sheridan. Their lines of 
approach were different. Goldsmith said 
in effect ‘If this is the sort of thing you 
want, this is the way to do it; I will show 
you that it is possible to have humour 
without bawdry and to be inoffensive 
without being silly’. And he wrote She 
Stoops to Conquer. Sheridan, more im- 
patient, and despairing of cure, was sur- 
geon rather than physician; he said * Away 
with this nonsense, and let’s get back to the 
wit, if not to the morals, of Congreve’, 
And he wrote The School for Scandal, But 
though he had little of Goldsmith’s rich 
humour, it is a mistake to think of Sheridan 
as only witty, since one of his other famous 
plays has strong elements of farce and 
another is perhaps the most brilliant bur- 
lesque of the English stage. 

About the middle of the century there 
was a happily brief outbreak of the ode, 
mostly of the so-called ‘Pindaric’ type. 
And throughout the century there was a 
steady stream of nature poetry. One is 
apt to overlook this, from a mistaken im- 
pression that the men of the urban 18th 
century had small appreciation of nature. 
They had in fact a pleased and even an 
observant appreciation, but it was of a dif- 
ferent kind of nature from that which ap- 
pealed to their successors and on the whole 
tous. It was man-made nature, the park- 
land, the work of Capability Brown, the 
ploughed field, ministering to man’s needs; 

or if it was nature untouched by man, then 
it was enjoyed as a background to his 
activities. There was little feeling for 
nature wild and untamed, or as a thing in 
itself; that was liable to be, in the 18th- 
century sense, ‘horrid’. 

When about 1730 (the year after the 
“Modest Proposal’ and 15 years before his 
death) Swift ceased to be the compelling 
force which in his great years he had been, 
there was for some 20 years no one to take 
his place. But from the middle of the cen- 
tury for 35 years literary London was 
dominated by a single great figure, typical 
in many ways both of his country and of his 
age. Johnson was a versatile and never 
less than competent writer; lexicographer, 
stiffly cumbrous dramatist, soberly didac- 
tic novelist, more than adequate poet, very 
great critic. And yet one always feels that 
he was somehow greater as a man than asa 
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man of letters. None the less he was th 
first Englishman who held anything li, © 
comparable position in the society of ,.2 
time simply as a2 man of letters. Dryden 
had held a comparable position; so ha d 
Swift. But each of these was deeply ; 3 
volved in contemporary politics, where 3 
Johnson, with nothing to aid him but hj 
literary distinction and his personalj 
became one of the greatest figures of 4° 
time. This is an index of a change in the 
status of the profession of letters. | 

The 18th century is often described as 
the “age of reason’. This is true So far g 
it goes. ‘There was undoubtedly @ reagj_ 
ness to think that human life could be con_ 
ducted by reason. The gravamen of 
Swift’s attack, for example, is that men wi) 
not use their heads but are at the mercy of 
all manner of irrational impulses; and this 
he thinks is a betrayal of the dignity of 
human nature. But the thing went deeper 
than this, and the exaltation of reason Was 
a means to an end, and that end security 
in the full sense, freedom from care, free. 
dom therefore from revolution 10 the body 
politic, freedom from disturbing ee 
on the individual soul. The great acvan- 
tage of a single-minded reliance 0" outa 
is that you feel serenely capable af ae 
of explaining everything, but 4 thea 
forecasting most things; you afr jedaor 
by saved from being either Ppu24© 
surprised. 

But nature, pitched out by ae oe 
comes in again by the window. t safely 
nature being what it is, you ee 
conduct life by reason alone, and y of un- 
not live a vital life in an atmosP a waters 
disturbed spiritual security. a a of the 
must sometimes be troubled. One scaled 
chief things that happened in the well de- 
‘romantic revival’ is something, je which 
scribed by the more significant tt cence of 
Watts-Dunton gave it, ‘the ae 
wonder’. The ‘romantics’ I ocar idee for 
capacity for being surprised at ™ 1S 


er 
: wont’: 
an excited wonderment. Now pumiliat- 
a disturbing, and may be even herefore 
ing, emotion. 


The r8th century * men 9 
eschewed it like the plague. | 
that century made a superb J° 
their own terms, but they 
which imposed a rigorous ©° 
horizons. , 

And there had been stirrin8® aa e 160 
long before the century ende Ch ivalty wo 
appeared Hurd’s Letters o” bettet wf 
Romance, which deserve to be 7 Relig ) 
than they are; ‘Ossian’; P eee nis 3% od 
and in the early ’7os (just eo A 8? 
the best of Chatterton’s poe™”’ 


b of life, 0° 


were | 
ntractt? 
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deal of this is not much more than inter- 
asted antiquarianism, but even so there 1s 
i ificance in an instinct (felt a few years 
grlier by Gray) for harking back to an 
earlier age in the search for something 
ich the present age was missing. And 
; those Same years came the beginning of 
a mething €ven more significant, the so- 
called novel of mystery and terror’, 
hich began with Horace Walpole’s Castle 
of Otranto In 1764, though it did not come 
to full flower till the ’90s, with the novels of 
Mrs Radcliffe, ‘Monk’ Lewis and others. 
phe popularity of these to us rather silly 
orks Was extraordinary. (A later age will 
probably make the same kind of comment 
pn our equivalent, the detective novel.) 
eople of the calibre of Scott were ardent 
readers of Mrs Radcliffe, and Keats knew 
er at least well enough for his poems to be 
ull of reminiscences of her. Clearly these 
works filled a real need. But one observes 
pow thoroughly in one way Mrs Radcliffe 
js of her century, Al] her clanking chains 
and gt wee and apparitions are found in the 
end to have rational, material explanations. 
Spooks, by all means—but unaccountable 
spooks, never, 
ao topping all the other precursors 
“ aps fi movement stands Blake, though 
per ~ Pal aa SO completely sui generis that 
ey ‘ f 7a € thought of also as suae aetatis, 
a Ptted b either 18th or 19th century, un- 
alle Y any streams of tradition, or 
revivals, or revolts. 
ae a MANTIO REvivaL.—For once the 
BS! end of ati does almost exactly mark 
ning Of anothe wee — AE lade Dee 
“5 eT Ba - The ‘romantic revival 
from the pubj; Teasonably, taken to date 
Ballads. Thig aco in 1798 of Lyrical 
with existing falda marked a break 


The inf] 
on the Beg of the French Revolution 
exaggerated, vement is often misleadingly 


ideas which j¢ : doubt the ferment of 
strongly work; ad stirred up was still 
for the ideale” } but the early enthusiasm 
fraternity hadi, of liberty, equality and 
the bloody ¢, 0 largely extinguished by 
ideals were “Xcesses with which those 
Wordsworth ued: so that for example 
bliss in ‘ve Teacted sadly from his first 
permanent] ©aven’ and swung firmly and 

Y to the right. And it is just 


. . In . . s ° 
political events ne if one is looking for 


think, that = alculated to make people 
the Bastille W. € same year as the fall of 
president is ashington became the first 
Concentratio, independent America. 
misleading alls ©n the French Revolution is 

©cause it is apt to distract 
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attention from the strong German influ- 
ence which was at this time operative on 
English writers. 

But a reaction of some sort 
temper of the 18th century was bound to 
come, even though its precise colour may 
have been in part determined by foreign 
political events or foreign literary influ- 
ence. What matters to us is that in the 
first 20 years of the rgth century there was 
a most remarkable outburst of imaginative 
energy in both poetry and prose. 

It is idle to look too earnestly for a com- 
mon factor, even idler to look for a common 
aim, in the writers of the time. Their dif- 
ferences are at least as marked as their 
resemblances. There is Wordsworth, 
earnestly bearing, and sometimes stagger- 
ing a little under, the burden of feeling 
himself a dedicated spirit; expressing @ 
relation to nature which we have so much 
come to accept as natural that we find it 
hard to realize how new and startling a 
thing it was to its own age; a most unequal 
poet, soaring sometimes, apparently un- 
consciously, to the very heights, and then 
plunging with a sickening lurch to the 
depths. There is Coleridge, a ‘muddle- 
brained metaphysician’ according to 
William Morris, distilling in three poems 
the essence of one kind of romantic sorcery 
and producing otherwise a mass of com- 
petent but undistinguished verse and many 
flashes of brilliant criticism. Of the poets 
who followed these two Byron is not a 
romantic at all, but essentially of the 18th 
century with a highly effective veneer of 
romanticism, with more’ sheer power than 
any of his contemporaries, but careless and 
slap-dash in the application of it. Shelley 
was passionately concerned with ideas (in- 
cluding political ideas) and abstractions, a 
superb technician (the Hymn of Pan is one 
of the most exquisite examples in the lan- 
guage of controlled variation of rhythm), 
and a creator of a kind of beauty rather 
remote from the earth and ordinary life. 
Matthew Arnold’s criticism would have 
been just if he had left out ‘ineffectual’ and 
‘in vain’; no man who has been so con- 
tinuously the revolutionaries’ poet can be 
justly called ineffectual. Keats had his 
feet much more firmly on the earth than 
Shelley, and he created a kind of beauty 
which those who like it find far more satis- 
fying and those who do not like it call 
merely sensuous and find cloying. And to 
add names does little more than increase 
the impression of diversity. One can make 
out some sort of a case for Scott having 
affinities with the Coleridge of Christabe} 
or with the Keats of The Eve of St Agnes, 


against the 
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in so far as they are all interested in the 
past. But Kubla Khan and Hyperion are 
as widely different from Scott as they are 
from one another. And to add Southey 
to Wordsworth and Coleridge and block 
the three together as the ‘Lake Poets’ is 
merely to darken counsel by underlining a 
geographical accident. 

What these poets had, which in greater 
or lesser degree distinguished them from 
their immediate predecessors, was a 
faculty for reacting more strongly to ex- 
ternal stimuli—in other words they were 
more vitally and sensitively alive. They 
did not find the world a comfortable place, 
nor wanted to find it so; they found it an 
exciting place. They had recaptured the 
power of being thrilled, of experiencing 
wonder. Above all, some of them at any 
rate were able to be excited by the appar- 
ently ordinary, to wonder at the familiar; 
and that power surely is what marks the 
genuine romantic, the feeling for the 
romance that brings up the 9.15. 

The critics of the time share some of 

the quality of the poets. Hazlitt’s ‘ gusto’ js 
a commonplace and Lamb is often so pene- 
trating because he allows the author to 
play as he wished with his emotions. But 
it is often rather unsatisfying criticism. It 
has few, if any, principles; the criterion is 
the personal likes and dislikes of the critic. 
With such a critic as Johnson one can al- 
ways conduct an imaginary argument; he 
has some definite principles and one can 
say either, ‘I don’t agree with your 
premises, so let us argue about them’, or ‘I 
am ready to grant your premises, but [ 
think you have been mistaken in your 
application of them’ (as for example with 
the criticism of Lycidas). In either event 
some kind of coherent thought is stimu- 
lated. But the romantic critic for the 
most part says with emphasis ‘I like this’: 
he also explains in detail what it is he 
likes, which is why the criticism is often 
so illuminating, but he seldom explains 
on what principle he likes it. Hence 
if one agrees, one rates the critic high; 
but if one disagrees there is no possible 
argument; all one can say is, ‘Well, I 
don’t’. 

The novel of the period looks both ways. 
Jane Austen may be justly regarded as a 
late, and perfect, blooming of the 18th cen- 
tury. Her temper is quietly satiric, her 
manner and manners poised and secure, 
and even her style is often oddly John- 
sonian. Scott has much more of the 

romantic’ in him, especially the romantic 
love of the Past, but he allows himself more 
leisure than the typical romantic for the 
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rich enjoyment of the human scene and 
his own creations. : 
In the midst of the flood-tide of rom 
ticism there stands out one comman inn 
rock, Landor. If any reader of Englis S 
who cannot read Latin and Greek, Wants 
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hears about, he will be wise to read, Not 
translations, which more often than ; 
reflect the temper of the age for which th, 

were made rather than the temper Of the}, 
originals, still less those writers whom jt is 
the fashion to call ‘neo-classic —whatey, 

that may mean—who may be ‘neo’ but ar 
certainly not classic, but Landor, Part. 
cularly his Imaginary Conversations and One 
small lyric, Dirce. 

THE Victorian AGE was, from the 
purely literary point of view, 4 great age of 
the novel. In the period 1837-66 appeared 
all of Dickens except Edwin Drood, all 
Thackeray, all Disraeli that matters except 
Lothair, nearly all Lytton, all the pee 
George Eliot except Middlemarch, and all 
the Brontés, Re 

It is sometimes held that the Mon 
age was complacent. A period of ae mi i 
ing material prosperity is apt to PI0S" iF: 

a og 8 d certainly 
not wholly unjustifiably an uate 
naturally, a certain complacen: aay of 
mass of a people. But so far 4s hareetee 
the writers were concerned, the oa ae 
complacence will not stand up ie a 
superficial examination. Dic iy humane 
all the warmth of a generous ye things, 
nature, attacked all manner i among 
debtors’ prisons, schools, chance * ynicis 
them. Thackeray’s tolerany nadley no 
played over the whole scene. + be also 
doubt wrote Westward Ho! bu 
wrote other novels which are : 
politico-social tracts for the time 5 hich 
attacked ‘ Philistinism’ with 4 ve gather ene 
his urbanely Olympian mannet all ew 
hances than disguises. They ‘ ¢ they 
that they were living in a great 48 reater if 
knew also that it might be yet Ac it $0 
that it was their business to ™ 
they could. 

It is also commonly supP 
age was dominated by Mrs 7" . 
when the reaction came it eat e Vi tor 
the energy of its assault on a to 
code of morals, which it too ay 
natrow and hypocritical. 
been both, but it is worth Vi 
it was what it was. The history? hi 
above all others in English as one Wd 
more than the 18th century, ¥ of the “hey 
exalted society at the expens i 
vidual. And so all the vit 
Were virtues—which it prize 
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were, those which make for the smooth 
ywoning of society, and all the vices—if 
mpey were vices—which it reprehended 
vere those which are apt to throw sand or 
spanner into the smoothly running 
machine. There is a comment made by 
ne of the great fisures of the age which 
rows 4 Merciless light on the Victorian 
tlook. To us the Arthur of Tennyson’s 
ils of the King is a most unsatisfactory 
pero something of a prig, a good deal of a 
ermonizer, with the kind of chill virtue 
at 1S too anaemic to be anything else. 
Jadstone, Whatever one thinks of his 
olitics, Was a big man, and a well-read 
critic. But he was a Victorian, and here 
eis on Arthur, ‘We know not where to 
ook, in history or letters, for a more com- 
anding picture of man as he might be 
phan in the Arthur of this volume. Wher- 
ever he appears it is as the great pillar of 
the moral order and the resplendent top of 
uman excellence,’ There you have it, 
‘the great pillar of the moral order’. And 
we can only gasp at what seems to us so 


wild an estimate, 
ane ee the typical figure is un- 
do ite ¥Y 4ennyson. His first published 
won A attract any measure of public atten- 
tion @Ppeared five years after the queen’s 
reese Po he died five years before her 
. iy han llee; and for 42 years he was 
Pe hG Kh €. Though not the greatest 
Pl he as been laureate, he was prob- 
tas sec Peoire ree. laureate, because the 
beaclof hi ac of him by virtue of his office 
thers. ea Poetic quality than that of 
Reriting not eis was so because he was 
yent belief jn y as a duty, but with a fer- 
mahere, hike ees he was writing about. 
man of anyth; ©m been so clear a case of a 
completely ae like comparable calibre so 
the spirit of He wulingly subjugated by 
acter and nat a age; for Tennyson’s char- 
different, m ral temperament were very 
his work eae virile and masterful, than 
Wou ) 
expressed his , Suggest. If he perfectly 
its chosen eer his age was devoted to 
Tennyson wa €sman. A new work by 
eagerly boug zy €agerly awaited and as 
like a best seller he was in fact something 
the saner estin,. And it is significant that 
1S replacing th ate of the Victorians which 
CED OLY Car © unbalanced reaction of 40 
more balanceg ue being accompanied by a 
either hig | ©Stimate of Tennyson than 
ceeding a Or the immediately suc- 
_In 186@ 7.28 Capable of making. 
his POWer NnNyson was at the height of 
mid-cay and fame. , : 
ae er, with ne and Browning was 1n 
Ev€atest Sin the appearance of perhaps 
7 8t€ work of the century still 
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two years ahead. But that year, I think, 
marks the beginning of a revolt. There 
appeared Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads. 
Apart from its enchanting melodies it was 
in many ways a_ schoolboyish effort, 
earnestly attempting to shock and not try- 
ing to do much more. But however im- 
mature, it did strike a note which was 
echoed, though not by the greater writers, 
during the rest of the century. 

This period like its predecessor was a 
great age of the novel, with Meredith (from 
Vittoria onwards), the later Trollope and 
all Hardy, with a host of minor figures 
(Stevenson, ‘Mark Rutherford’, the early 
Wells, Seton Merriman, Stanley Weyman 
and so on). In poetry, besides Tennyson 
and Browning, there were the so-called 
Pre-Raphaelites (marking an unusally 
Intimate relation between poetry and 
painting), of whom Rossetti was more 
Italian than English in temperament, and 
Morris belonged in ideals to a far earlier 
age, that of the guild craftsmen; Swin- 
burne, who though he never grew up be- 
came appreciably more adult as he went on; 
and Meredith and Hardy, about whom it 
is not too wild a guess that in a hundred 
years’ time the poetry of the one will be 
rated as high as, and of the other a good 
deal higher than, his novels. 

But the period as a whole, and outside 
the novel, gives a curious impression of 
marking time. ‘The march of ‘ Victorian- 
ism’ goes serenely on but it is coming to 
the end of its road, and there are subter- 
ranean rumblings of something new, not 
as yet very sure of itself, nor even very 
clear what it wants, except in some way 
or other to break away from the existing 
tradition. 

‘THE 20TH CENTURY.—With the death of 
the queen in 1901 the great Victorian age 
ended, or rather faded out, since in its last 
years there was a decline in vitality. A 
change came over the temper of the country 
and therefore of its writers. We are too 
close to see the various elements of it in 
true perspective; but it is likely that later 
observers will think it not less complete 
and remarkable than the so-called romantic 
revival a hundred years before. 

In the first place the fundamental 
change was a pronounced shift of emphasis 
from society to the individual, so that any 
individual, whatever his social class or his 
circumstances, whatever even his apparent 
dullness, became intrinsically interesting, 
just by being himself and no one else. 
Hence we find, amongst others, Wells’s 
Kipps and Mr Polly, and Arnold Bennett’s 
people of the Five ‘Towns, figures who 
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could hardly have appeared in the litera- 
ture of the preceding century, except 
perhaps in Browning—and even for him 
they would probably have been too 
‘ordinary’. 

As a result of this stress upon the 
individual, all existing codes of manners 
and morals came under question. The 
destructive questioning rose to its peak in 
the years just before and just after the 
first world war, when the air was full of 
such high-sounding slogans as ‘untram- 
melled freedom for the development of 
personality’, which meant full licence for 
the speaker to follow his inclination of the 
moment, careless what injury he might 
inflict on his neighbours in the pursuit. 
But no solution to the problem lay down 
this road, and there was a recoil. And for 
the last 25 years we have been watching a 
bewildered, anxiously earnest and some- 
times almost hopeless quest for some sort 
of principle to guide the conduct of life. 
This quest is the driving force behind 
much of the fiction and poetry of this 
second quarter of the century. One can 
feel it in, for example, E, M. F orster, and 
it informs the whole of the work of the 
most considerable poet of our generation, 
Le Se Eliot. One sees the same explora- 
tory spirit behind much lighter work. 
Noel Coward, for example, is more than 
the clever flaneur as which he is sometimes 
represented. Private Lives and Design for 
Living are both sparkling entertainment, 
but they both also present a problem, even 
if they offer little by way of solution. And 
Shaw, under cover of perhaps the most 
brilliant theatrical] craftsmanship — since 
Shakespeare and an unrivalled scintillation 
of theatrically effective dialogue, had 
always something, and often a great deal, 
to say. 

In the second place the whole thought 
and therefore the whole literature of our 
time has been coloured by the ‘new 
psychology’. Some of it was far from 
new and some of it, in spite of its jargon, is 
no more than applied common sense. But 
some of it was genuinely new, and it was 
presented in a codified form which made it 
easy to grasp, sometimes fatally easy to 
mis-grasp. And it slipped very smoothly 
into gear with the concentration of interest 
on the individual. A good deal of modern 
criticism, and some modern biography, 
would have been not just puzzling but 
frankly incomprehensible to readers 50 
years ago; and some modern fiction would 
hardly have been written and certainly not 
read unless the author had been able to 
reckon on an interested comprehension by 
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readers of a leisurely psychologica} ad 
section. Ay. 

In poetry there were changes in 
range of subject and_ technique, anh 
subject, if vividly enough treated, Was he y 
to be fit for poetry. And in vocaby} ly 
there was, in the search for freedom 
vigour, a throw-back of some 300 ye, ld 
Since about the middle of the 17th cen, 
English poetry had been dominate NY 
this or that theory of ‘poetic diction’, of! 
limitation of vocabulary to Words , 8 
idioms supposed proper for Poet, 
(Wordsworth, at any rate in theory and f° 
certain purposes, was quite aS Tigiq 2 
devotee of his own ‘ poetic diction as ey, : 
his predecessors whom he attacked hag 
been of theirs.) The pioneers of the 20th 
century, notably, Brooke a? Fleckey, 
impatiently broke the shackles. They Said 
in effect, ‘We, like the Elizabethans, hay, 
at command all the diverse TeESOUCES of g 
richly varied language. We will use them 
all, as the Elizabethans did, and £41N, not 
lose, by unexpected contrasts. 

The steatinly individualistic teMper of 
the age adversely affected poem in two 
ways. In the first place the ar baths 
ested not only in other individua i uae 
himself as an individual, often @tiache 


is OWN re- 
: O hus 
paramount importance t so. that 


actions to immediate stimull, be lost, 
is due 





universality of appeal was apt i. 
In the second place to this gee ahien 
a good deal of the obscurity, © smetimes 
modern poetry is often an curs to the 


justly charged. An image °C 


* on purely 
poet because of some associa er 
personal to himself; to the in spite o 


image means nothing. But ears 
defects the best poetry of the ant ae hhave 
* . W. 1C a 
has an urgency and vitality 
brought it into close, genuine an 
not merely reflecting but direc¥ 
with the life of its time. sous kinds 
Fiction has flourished in ven _ Jobe 
from the straight romance | rms; like 
Buchan) to more experiment4 
the novels of Virginia Woolf, the 
Ulysses. Significant perhaps hole 
of novels concerned with the ond 
one man, and a marked oe ovel. ds 
perennially popular detective row® 
current has been setting sas wi 
psychological interest, sO 5 are 
best practitioners not only d not al 
characters believable people pret ut 
disembodied villainies and br2it*1 who fod 
the problem is increasingly nq what 
it ?’ but ‘why was it done? 405 4 rhe 
of person could have done 1t the jie | 
The period seems to giv 
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view: well supported though it is by the 
jterature of earlier periods, that fiction and 
e drama do not flourish together. There 
s been, along with the inevitable trash, a 
reat deal of highly competent dramatic 
craftsmanship. But the best of modern 
drama differs from what immediately 
receded it in something more important 
fan craftsmanship. Pinero and Jones 
could produce plays as well-turned as any 
that have followed them. But a well- 
turned play for entertainment was all that 
their audiences demanded and all therefore 
that they produced. Whereas the best of 
the drama of our time, like the poetry, is in 
close contact with the life of its time; it has 
something to say to us, and we are ready, 
even eager, to have it said. And in the last 
few years, for some reason which I do not 
retend to guess, there has been a most 
interesting revival of verse drama. 
Cambridge Llistory of English Literature (14 
vols, 1907-16; index vol. 15, 1927); Oxford 
History of English Literature (12 vols, 1945 ff.: 
yol. 2 (i), sennett, Chaucer and the 15th 
Century; vol. 2 (ii), E. K, Chambers, English 
ae ciee at the Close of the Middle Ages; vol. 
> th paste English Literature in the Earlier 
Popular Hist 7600-1660); 'T. Earle Welby, 4 
Shakespeare’ s En me rent Rate C933) 
glo eA Be g ge (2 vols, 1916) ; Johnson's 
B. Willey Thee : ee (2 vols, 1933); 
The r8ih Cane entury Background (1934), 
¥ Background (1940) and 


roth Century S477; *s 
Vienold (sous). tudies. Coleridge to eee 


Seay b(e)ment, the French term for the 
a pe on of the sense and rhythm from 
Exce ‘i couplet, or stanza to the next; 
y Ea aes are:—He wolde 
N which thoffice / Funeral he 

m . 
yea al acomplice’ (Chaucer); ‘Yet I 


know 

Guia oe | & spleeny Lutheran’ 

mourir Peare); ‘Il ne me reste / Qu’a 
maintenant’ (Rostand). It is 


Bereta a rective in:—‘Or was there a 
than all phe ee a nearer one / Yet, 
* (ttood). C.1.0- 


Enligh 

philosophin e Germ. Aufkldrung, the 

Period 16 a’ and literary movement of the 
92-1770 in western Europe, 
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EPIC 


among modern English poets it has been 


used by Scott, Southey and Swinburne. 
C:O: 


Enxemplos, Lipro DE LOS (¢. 1400), 
Spanish collection of exempla, attributed 
to Clemente Sanchez de Vercial. It con- 
sists of 467 stories arranged alphabetically 
for the use of preachers and derives from 
Latin sources (Gesta Romanorum, Dts- 
ciplina Clericalis etc.). 

El libro de los enxemplos, Bibl. Autores Esp., 


51; ed. A. Morel-Fatio, Romania, VII (1878). 
E.M.W. 


Epic: (i) a long narrative poem, recounting 
heroic actions, usually of one principal 
hero, and often with a strong national sig- 
nificance; (ii) (adj.) heroic, superhuman, 
large, grandiose. 
Dryden’s statement that ‘a Heroic 
Poem, truly such, is undoubtedly the 
greatest work which the soul of man is 
capable to perform’ epitomizes the feeling 
of many ages other than his own, though it 
certainly had special significance for his 
own day. Epic has voiced the aspirations 
and fascinated the imagination of primitive 
peoples and sophisticated scholars in 
several continents for nearly 3,000 years. 
Its heroic nature is its prime essential 
and there is one meaning of ‘heroic’ which 
remains constant throughout all local and 
temporal variations: the heroic standard of 
conduct means that a man cares for some- 
thing beyond his: own material welfare 
and is prepared to sacrifice for it comfort, 
safety and life itself; and his care for this 
‘something’ is active. The ‘something’ 
varies from personal glory, as distinct from 
victory or worldly success, though it is a 
form of self-seeking, to the active respon- 
sibility for promoting the material or 
spiritual welfare of a tribe, a nation or even 
the whole of humankind. The first of 
these ideals might be summed up in 
Hotspur’s— 
By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon, 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drownéd honour by the locks ; 


So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 
Without corrival all her dignities; 


the second is hinted in King Henry’s— 


Upon the king! let us our lives, our souls, 

Our debts, our careful wives, : 

Our children, and our sins lay on the king! 

We must bear all. O hard condition! 

Twin-born with greatness. .. . 

Epic heroes include the barbarically splen- 
did Achilles and the burdened Aeneas, the 
Rolands and the Artegals alike. The hero 
of Beowulf seems strangely to grow from 
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one kind into the other; the young Beo- 
wulf establishes his own heroic fame, the 
old Beowulf gives himself for his people. 
The willingness to sacrifice the physical 
self is the heroic constant. 

The wide variations in the object worthy 
of sacrifice show how the epic may belong 
to comparatively late as well as early stages 
of a nation’s cultural history, to the intel- 
lectually sophisticated as well as the 
credulous and primitive. The only ages 
and temperaments to which epic is entirely 
alien are the blasé and the commercial. It 
is the primitive in epic which often first 
springs to mind, but there was little that 
was primitive in either the civilization or 
the poet that produced the Aeneid and in 
fact it will probably be found that no true 
epic is really primitive. It is the material 
for epic that is primitive and it may re- 
main primitive in the lays which are often 
the precursors of epic or in the strung- 
together series of lays sometimes dignified 
by the name of epic. When the epic poet 
of full stature handles such material, 
something in his interpretation of it or in 
his sense of its artistic possibilities moves 
it away from the primitive. The Finnish 
Kalevala, for instance, being really a series 
of lays or ballads not joined together till the 
19th century, remains primitive in itself, 
muddled and contradictory; the primitive 
material of the Iliad grows organically into 
a poem whose minor contradictions cannot 
obscure its grand and significant outline, 
and this in itself seems to indicate that 
Homer was a major poet and not a combine 
of munor poets. ‘The Kalevala is nearly 
an epic, the Iliad is an epic. 

The element of art in epic is indeed 
strong, even in the earliest examples. Its 
most evident art may be of the craft kind, 
for early epic was intended for recitation, 
and both memory and improvization had 
to be helped by mastering formulae which 
would link episodes with language suitable 
in tone and metre, establish characters 
without undue strain on either the poet’s 
memory or the hearers’ understanding and, 
if necessary, COver a gap in memory or 
invention. So the Mediterranean was 
always the “wine-dark’ sea and the dawn 
‘rosy-fingered’, northern kings always 
‘protectors of their people’ and ‘givers of 
treasure’; it is noticeable that Greek con- 
ventional epithets are at ease in hexameter, 
that Anglo-Saxon kennings constantly pro- 
vide a Metrically-perfect half-line. Cata- 
logues of Ships and accounts of games could 
be expanded or contracted at will. Later 
€pic writers, who had no need of mnemonic 
devices since they were writing to be read, 
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nevertheless often retained many of ty, 
formulae as a necessary part of EPIC ie 
ment. The famous ‘epic similes’, jw . : 
delay direct action while adding emotj, . 
breadth and depth to the poem, ATE Us, d 
till the end of the 19th century. This ¢, 
in itself shows that the devices Were so R 
thing more than mere aide-memiotres; t} : 
were supremely well calculated to achig ‘ 
the air of large grandeur, of royal Beer Osity 
of temper and action, that belongs to yy. 
epic world. Such calculation may be seq 
on a far larger scale of imaginative Conce, 
tion from the earliest days: the end of the 
Iliad remembers its beginning ; the Chango, 
de Roland well knows where its climax lies 
and prepares for it. Later writers are up_ 
mustakably artists in every sense. ql’ 
phrases are as deliberately weighed as hig 
large effects ; the very grammar of the Open. 
ing sentence of Paradise Lost establishes gt 
once the size, the complexity and the con. 
trol of relative importance in the layers of 
meaning in what is to follow. Een the 
echoing of one poet’s effects by anot a 1s 
proof of the grave deliberation 12 aS) 
that is almost universal in epic." ees 
muse a later epic writer may ee Sia 
words, he is always by implicate is ber 
gestion calling up the shades of DIS P 
ancestors. 

Many of the devices mentioned af 
directed towards establishing re rentnn 
in the poem. The epic writer S ‘this mes 
is always to magnify his theme 4” Hine ine 
for in early days he was ma of the 
countrymen about the grea as and in 
ancestors whom they must ae “T;berately 
later days he was sometimes ie ta 
creating human symbols of ve ispiration 
piety in order to induce noble ne took 
and effort in his readers; 5 prophet 
seriously the poet’s function 4 
and teacher: a 

‘The Heroicall . . . is not onely is i 
the best and most accomplished eeeretD and Hn ' 
For as the image of each action ty age en) 
structeth the mind, so the lofne with 2 
Worthies most inflameth the UPC oy hoy jet of 
be worthy, and informes with eet e table 
worthy. Only let Aeneas be worn® © | exce 


your memory . . . hee wil] be fou? 
fruitefull’ (Sidney). 
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Valour and sagacity are recom 
example to Homer’s hearers: 
sents an instructive embodime rts 
virtue, Camées gives the terisU 
model of their own best charts ion | Came 
Milton constructs ‘an jmita relati? 
action’ that demonstrates ™a” 
his just Creator. fen the 2 it {5 

The later creations are © ration: 
of acting on critical interPt® 
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not likely that Homer’s actions were in- 
tended as allegory, and Virgil’s hero, 
ough he is meant for a model of what is 
valuable in the genesis and history of Rome, 
js not an allegorical figure; but it was easy 
for commentators to explain the value of 
these actions and figures allegorically. 
Great epic has always been felt to be some- 
ow a type of significant human experience 
and some generations have wanted to 
codify and explain the significance, some- 
times With an inhibiting effect on writers. 
Camoes responds gladly to the poetic value 
of the divinities before his own Christian 
age, but at some points actually states 
within his poem that his use of them is 
allegorical, and Milton has allegorical 
moments In the Paradise Lost. Usually, 
however, the significance is felt rather than 
explained by both poets and readers, and 
many generations of readers must have 
felt the strange surrender to gods of alien 
antheons as being somehow true to 
emotional experience of the world if not to 
physical facts in it. Certainly the divini- 
ere ae Strange powers that make the 
macmnery of epic are still felt to be 
Bates a. by ages which have no literal 
aaa bs the divinities, and the stature of the 
by their Pant’ in epic is always established 
Pat aioe eee divine blood in their veins 
Teaser ati ™mmunication with gods or at 
Ssion and a destiny revealed by 
more-than-human = 
i ic 7 : promptings. uman 
action Is in epic dignified, not dwarfed, by 
taking Place ara; ) ne 
Sainst a superhuman back- 
ground and the hiv 
an figures themselves 
poy {t Moments be raised to act on the 
superhuman plate. 
nificance beyet size and the belief in sig- 
firmed by two fe 1€ immediate are con- 
epic. First 4 Characteristics frequent in 
invariably ener, ction of epic almost 
frequent] “Sists of battles or of journeys, 
y by S€a, and } és f th 
most ancient ..’ these are two of the 
human life ine universal images of 
their life howe a men at times feel that 
the fleeing one €r a battle or a pursuit of 
and the f oes of some longed-for land, 
sadlemme Libese of the Zliad and the Gert- 
Roland, the “rata and the Chanson de 
eneid, the Od eerous journeying of the 
Melville’, Yssey, the Lusiad, even of 
Slimpseg ofes hovel Moby Dick, the 
wulf, all i ©a between the battles of Beo- 
Significant ee to the human desire for 
ence. a erttc Symbolization of experi- 
that a Voya MOst impossible not to feel 
Something =. © unknown shores ‘means 
tld. @ °Vant to man’s experience of 
ble Condly, this action is nearly 


always E 
Sim 
: and often comparatively 
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short. A man is told to take his household 
gods and his faithful friends to found their 
fortunes afresh in a strange land; in spite 
of difficulties he does so. A fallen angel 
tempts new-created man, man sins and 
leaves Paradise. The Jliad is sometimes 
called ‘The Wrath of Achilles’. Nothing 
could be much simpler than the bare 
Stories of epics. Yet each story 1s 1m- 
mensely expanded in space and time, by 
reference in figures of speech to all the 
known world or lists of the places of 
origin of actors in the story or sheer extent 
of travelling, and by retrospective narra- 
tions or visions and prophecies which look 
for years or even centuries backward and 
forward from the time of the main action. 
Thus ‘one bare circumstance’ may fill as 
much as 24 books, and so the simple story 
becomes huge and a simple and single 
event may seem to be at once the culmina- 
tion and the origin of years of many men’s 
history; a world of event seems to hang 
upon it. The structure of epic is often 
like a great arch through which on one side 
the past may be seen, on the other the 
future. This strengthens the temptation 
to symbolic interpretation, and certainly 
justifies the belief that epic heroes are to 
some extent representative of whole human 
races. ‘I‘hus, while epic raises its figures to 
astounding heroic stature, it never makes 
them strange by eccentricity. They may 
be giants but they retain the form and 
blood of the family of man. 

It is wonderful that a kind of poetry so 
evidently vulnerable to all the dangers of 
pomposity, pretentiousness and _ tedious 
display should exist in many splendid and 
beautiful examples, which can be grate- 
fully remembered while the cheap versions 
slip out of mind. It may be that the hon- 
est faith in grandeur was kept strong and 
healthy by men’s capacity to laugh at the 
comic possibilities of their own vaulting 
ambition in the very ages when grand am- 
bition was strong. The Greeks had their 
Batrachomyomachia (War of the Frogs and 
Mice) in an age which revered Homer, and 
the so-called ‘Beast Epic’ flourished when 
men listened to the chansons de geste. In 
beast epics man is reduced by simplifica- 
tion into beast-forms, as in serious epic he 
is magnified by simplification into arche- 
typal forms. The sense of proportion 
Which saw the dual possibilities in sim- 
plification of character and motive was a 
safeguard against solemn self-deception in 
the pursuit of grandeur. The fun and 
fantasy of some Italian romantic epic or 
the enchantment of The Rape of the Loch 
do not derogate from the dignity of the 
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great manner greatly used; they show 
simply that the greatness was safely 
founded in truth of experience. 

Many epics have perished, but some re- 
main from ancient days. The earliest 
still known to us is probably the Hittite 
epic of Gilgamesh (q.v.), which seems to 
have emerged in the 4th or 3rd millenium 
B.C. Indian epic may be very old, but the 
dating of the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yana (qq.v.) is extremely obscure. The 
epic tradition in India has preserved these 
old models, but has not led to the writing 
of later examples. 

With Greek epic, we reach works not only 
old, but also alive both in themselves and in 
the progeny sprung from them and still 
springing. There are epic elements in 
Hesiod, but it is clearly Homer who stands 
as the type and father of all epic writers. 
The most recent scholarship, while still 
unable to solve the schoolboy’s problem of 
whether ‘Homer was written by Homer or 
by another man of the same name’, gives 
him a date of something before 700 B.c., 
and tradition firmly ascribes both Jad and 
Odyssey to him. There is no doubt that 
both these poems drew freely on tradition, 
and both set the models of epic creation 
for centuries tocome. Battle and journey- 
ing were established as types of human 
struggle and aspiration, and the catalogues, 
set epithets and heroic formulae made their 
impress on epic style for all Europe and all 
the civilizations sprung from Europe. The 
Greek epic cycle appears to have con- 
sisted of Poems based on material similar 
to Homer 8, loosely connected in order to 
give an air of completeness to the stories 
of the Jlad and the Odyssey; the poems 
seem to have been alterable more or less at 
will and were certainly cruder than 
Homer s, but their collection indicates the 
ymportance attached to the Homeric type 
of poetry. ph he tradition was preserved, 
and Alexandrian Greek culture produced 
the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius 
who rebelled against the contempt of his 
teacher Callimachus for large-scale epic 
and deliberately adopted and adapted 
Homeric methods for his own more 
romantic poem. 

_ Scholars and poets preserved the tradi- 
tion for the Romans. Little is known of 
early Roman epic, but Livius Andronicus 
and Naevius, who both wrote in the 
Saturnian metre in the 3rd century B.C., 
and Ennius, who wrote his Annales in 
exer eters in the 2nd century, seem to 
holds we eee Virgil. The great Aeneid 
h b T1i0us position among e€pics: it 

as probably had more influence than any 


other poem in the world, and its her, , 
probably the least popular of epic herg,'8 


The Trojan who is here representeq ~. 


founding Roman greatness has Never }, 
the direct appeal of simpler heroes, and ; 
singular beauty of Virgil’s Verse, 

meditative gravity of his mood, the nobjj;,* 
of temper which yet remains SeMSitive 


the lacrimae rerum, have been 
by readers who still dislike 4 
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nsibility, S 
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some effect on later writers. 
writers flourished for their 


ther epic 
day, and the 


Homeric material was kept alive DY the 
Ilias Latina, a rough Latin version of 


the Jlad of the 1st century 4-)- 

During the centuries when 
mained the strongest epic 1? 
Romanized Europe, epic ™é@ 
gathering in northern Europe- 
songs of the Elder Edda are 4 3 
collection of older materia 
Irish heroes are celebrated 1 
and southern cycles of Irelan¢; 
triads have traditional heroic ™ 
the whole mass of the mater!4" 
the Vélsungs was in preparatl? 
One early northern Eure 
remaining complete is an ex4™ 
scious art and sophistication 
most modern readers. 
work of an anonymous Anglo 
who seems to have brought 8%, 


use. 
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The heroic 
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treatment of material compoU” 
tory, folklore, mythology 4 
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audience for which he wrote: ., 


gap in its European history: 
(fl. c. 1000) wrote the Shah- 
which recounts many store 
Rustem and other Persia? st 
kings from the days of the e47 he 
All the still-famous epics 
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peroes. in a higher poetry; but E/ Cantar de 
10 Cid is the most completely preserved, 
“jd Rodrigo Diaz is preserved with it as a 
rype of Spanish hero. The poem has the 
jot rest of being written soon after its 
ero’s death and it shows how soon a real 
an could become legend and type, for the 
real Cid 1s already transformed into a sym- 
ol of Christian Spain and also of the free 
sndependence ofthe people. The German 
Nibelungenlied (q.v.) of the early 13th cen- 
tury? however, deals like most epics with 
uch older Material; its two main themes, 
rhe mythical Briinhild-Siegfried story and 
he history of the Burgundians on the 
ghine, had been developing for genera- 
tions, an the poet who combined them 
found his main task in fitting them together 
and giving humanity and nobility to bar- 
paric material. There are other examples 
of the “Heldenepos *, notably the Kudrun, 
and many of the courtly epic (founded by 
Heinrich von Veldeke) which deals with 
Arthurian material. 

Virgil continued to be the inspiration of 
ore parts of Europe, and his appearance 
BS ee S guide is not his only mark on 
eer ai Commedia. This great poem 
hardly pags to the discussion of epic 
dither Dut its grandeur has a tone of the 
o ana aS Well as of the spiritually lofty, 
ae chosen image is that of a journey, and 
od bane ae of epic adventures, a des- 

a halic © underworld, is one basis of its 
ielian Leen allegorical structure. Later 
Epic—the ae created a new form of 
Boiardo dre eae and sometimes comic. 
his unfinish i the ‘matter of France’ for 
filled out hve Orlando Innamorato and 
marvels of ate with enchantments and 
Furioso cont; Inds ; Ariosto in the Orlando 
mlienten ie ne Boiardo’s story, com- 
Verne and Welle others and anticipates 
and Tasso fe $ In inter-planetary travel; 
Liberata Brae Rinaldo and Gerusalemme 
ments to tale Tomantic and fabulous ele- 
free gaiety in see crusading. ‘There is a 
the deliberat 1 Olardo and Ariosto new to 
In kind foe, Poetic’ epic and different 
beast-cycle Ayan € satiric humour of the 
8TOWn and frase s S about the fox which had 
many and Bi, elled through France, Ger- 
centuries. Nders in the r2th and 13th 
Ncident ang f € Italian complications of 
Teedom of fancy had its effect 


on 

. pe 
which, ae S Faerie Queene (1589-96) 
nature q WEver: in. jis fully allegorical 


Luis pearts fr om the high road of epic. 
Materia] ane Mes was inspired both by his 
(1570), for h by literature in Os Lustadas 
Gf Vasco da © celebrates the achievements 

Gama and in so doing deliber- 
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ately exalts the descendants of Lusus, the 
ancient hero of Portugal; he rejoices both 
in vividly realistic descriptions of seafaring 
and fighting and in reminding his hearers 
of the mythology of classical epic while still 
emphasizing the Christian mission of 
Portuguese exploration. 

Then camethe epic writer who abandoned 
all ordinary human history as a theme and 
yet is free from any hint that his subject 
was less to him than the most serious truth. 
Milton in Paradise Lost (1667) faced the 
most difficult subject ever tackled by an 
epic writer—the original relations between 
man and his Creator and the causes of their 
present relations. In so doing he set 
himself the insoluble problem of having as 
a divine actor in the story a God who was 
himself First Cause and had no Fate be- 
hind him, and must therefore appear at 
times as ruin to the suspense of the story of 
which he has foreknowledge. ‘The miracle 
of this ‘wonderful performance’ is not that 
there are no moments in which it fails to 
satisfy its readers, but that it comes so near 
to achieving the impossible. The varied 
tones of its music, the power and dignity of 
the angelic and human histories. unrolled 
or suggested, the moments of pity and 
tenderness in its grandeur, make the Para- 
dise Lost a great and moving poem, as its 
theme makes it an epic sut geveris. 

The 17th century saw an epic craze. 
Renaissance criticism in several countries 
had led to a search for the perfect epic, the 
heroic being regarded as the noblest of the 
poetic ‘kinds’, and there were many 
attempts by theorists to build by rules the 
unexceptionable epic. Cowley’s Davideis 
(1656) is an example of this kind. ‘The 
heroic spread on to the stage of the late 17th 
century in, for example, Dryden’s heroic 
plays. It was not surprising that this 
fever should lead at last to its opposite and 
that the 18th century should produce the 
mock epic in, for example, Pope’s satiric 
Dunciad (1728-43) and Voltaire’s indecent 
Pucelle (1755). The great age of epic 
seemed to be over. 

A new country, however, naturally felt 
the need for its epic, but Joel Barlow’s 
Vision of Columbus (1787: renamed The 
Columbiad 1807) hardly provided America 
with what she needed. Moby Dick (1851), 
prose novel as it is in form, is the nearest 
work to an epic that America has produced. 
Melville’s Captain Ahab journeys like any 
epic hero to avenge his honour rather than 
the loss of his leg, and the White Whale is 
at once the sought-for, unobtainable end of 
all quests and the old dragon enemy. The 
whole strange voyage of the Pequod is told 
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was rather its intention than its contents, 
although these were thought to be obscene 
if they were ‘calculated to shock the feel- 
ings of decency’ in well-regulated minds. 
Later, however, emphasis was laid on the 
fact as to whether the material in dispute 
might tend to ‘deprave and corrupt’ those 
whose minds might be open to such influ- 
ences and into whose hands such a publica- 
tion might fall (see CENsorsHIP AND LAW). 
Owing to the influence of religious, legal 
and often even medical opinion the scien- 
tific value of erotic and pornographic 
literature is only now being slowly recog- 
nized. As might have been expected, sex- 
ual manifestations have always interested 
humanity and the mysterious operations 
connected with the sexual impulse have 
been portrayed in literary and pictorial 
form from very early times. Writers of 
literary distinction in al] countries have 
often composed erotica, although it is not 
usual for such attempts to find a place in 
their collected works, Such books as 
Goethe's Rémische Elegien, his Veneziani- 
sche Epigramme and Hanswursts Hochzeit 
oder der Lauf der Welt are as well known as 
Schiller’s Venuswagen, John Wilkes’s Essay 
on Woman or A. C. Swinburne’s letters or 
his contributions to The Whippingham 
Papers. As interests varied, so emphasis 
was laid on one form and then on another. 
Pederasty in ancient Greece was connected 
with views of love which found their ex- 
pression in literature, just as a romantic 
and chivalrous approach towards women 
coloured the content of erotic poetry. But 
the distinction between ‘pure’ love and 
‘simple’ lust and the combination of the 
two have always caused confusion and mis- 
understanding which are reflected not only 
in erotic literature but also in those manuals 
of moral theology which, like the books 
they condemn, have to be put away to keep 
them out of the reach of those whom they 
might corrupt. 

Of the so-called erotica those with the 
highest merit are almost invariably those 
in which the sexual elements do not con- 
stitute the main theme of the narrative but 
are merely incidents, although an integral 
part of the story. Such comedies as the 
Lysistrata of Aristophanes or some of the 
Restoration dramas belong to this class, as 
do many of the ghazals of the Persian lyric 
poet Hafiz, some of the old French 
fabliaux, the charming Le Moyen de Par- 
venir of Béroalde de Verville (+1612) and 
even Boccaccio’s Decameron. On the 
other hand, the earl of Rochester’s Sodom 
is Clearly an erotic drama, and many of the 
poems and epigrams of Catullus and Mar- 
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tial and some of the Greek erotic Wr} 
can be called pornographic, 4 Word yj) 8 
could scarcely be applied, for examp),” 
that great Chinese social novel, Chin Ri ty 
Me: by Wang Shi-chéng ($1593), whe 
describes amorous activity in Plain ‘Ch 
simple language and incorporates 4 Qq 
scenes as Ordinary events in the Narra. 
In erotic and pornographic literaturg 778, 
‘ne of inform., J&s 
an almost untapped mine of 3 atig 
for the expert—the psychologist, the .n 
thropologist—dealing with the Most ; 
mate and secret activities of mankind. a 
here we have a picture of human ge, oe 
activity that is provided by nothing el. 
except perhaps in the confessions oF 
patients or penitents, and of these, few Ver 
see the light. Moreover not only Can . 
see the actualities and fantasies of the 
sexual life laid bare, but we C4” ~ OOH . 
these manifestations as they 47 “SCTibeq 
by different peoples in different ages and 
under varying social conditions: US the 
effect of historical circumstances ‘ae Cul. 
tural changes may be traced, the Telation o¢ 
erotic customs and habits to Cone 
events made clear, and some sort 5 rough 
measurement attempted where ti the 
imagination and sophistication O° Te age 
can be gauged. 
Regarded from the point of viewig qual- 
ity and style some of these works AR ae 
better than others, ‘Thus the 475 hic he 
of Ovid, although never pornogt@P 1b "a 
. mmoral book 
been described as the most 1% and thi 
ever written by a man of gen . oars 
; tic classics of 
can be compared with the er a OL 
India such as the Kama-sw?* be mann 
Ananga-Ranga. Mention cam 4 att ch astene 
of similar later European books ° (+1692) 
. er ) 
Satyra Sotadica by Chor Les Paradis 
Aretino’s Ragionamenti and honse Gal- 
Charnels by A. S. Lagail (Alp appeare 
lais) of which the first editio? | 
towards 1903. \ equa 
Among Sse romances few or 1800) 
those by Andréa de Nerciat (17 hrodttes, 


~ 
‘ 


In Le Diable au Corps, fredaines 
Mon Noviciat and Félicia ot ™ formation 
the student will find a mass % ? ic. 

on every kind of curious superie 
French novels of this type 4f© ctions 


even to the best of the Germa? He Sanger” 
such as Aus den Memoiren (| Dette § 
(c. 1868-75) or Denkwilr@8" ccpillin’ 
Herrn von Hi, appa eee now! 4 
1766-1839), or to the be notrs 
Ht ee a Se as Cleland’s Mer Nef 
Woman of Pleasure (c. 174 ‘{lon, on 
Epicurean (1865) by Edward 
the best known of English te Lette” 
The Romance of Lust (1873) 4? 
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viend in Paris ( 1874). Although Lady 
Zjatter ley’s Lover and The Well of Loneli- 
C ss were both suppressed it can hardly be 
ne, that either are in any sense porno- 
53 pic, and the latter is now being cir- 
Br ated openly. This is doubtless due to 
c’, fact that in this study there are no de- 
t ; ed accounts of actual sexual activity as 
me found in Lady Chatterley’s Lover and to 
me even Greater extent in My Life and 
7 ves by Frank Harris or in the 11 volumes 
Ue My Secret Life. 
oO ong €rotic poets the best are un- 
goubtedly F rench and Italian, many of the 
parlier productions being collected in such 
goks as Les Muses Gaillardes (1609), Le 
abinet Satyrique (1618), Le Parnasse des 
gates Satyriques (1622) and the Recueil de 
p jeces Chowsies (1735) from which some of 
the Italian poems were extracted later in 
a Corona di Cazsi (186s). 
ong the outstanding examples of this 
jass Of literature, the most interesting are 
erbaps the works of the marquis de Sade 
whose pages will be found the whole 
pilosophy of libertinism interspersed with 
gcenes of the utmost horror. ‘Thus Dol- 
ancé In La P hilosophie dans le Boudoir 
deals with the Physical and psychological 
jmplications of sodomy, just as another 
jater author in his L’ Education d’une demi- 
gierge 81VES US Some understanding of the 
factors involved in a mother-cum-daughter 
seduction fantasy which can be compared 
wate € Louys’ romance, Trois filles de 
leur é. 

Just as, according to Sade, satisfaction is 
obtained by inflicting cruelty upon others 
so sometimes is a similar satisfaction to be 
obtained by those who suffer. ‘This is 
usually called masochism after Leopold 
yon Sacher-Masoch (+1895) who was ad- 
ene thought of being whipped, 
aan ° spired the authors of the books 
ae fie who came after him. 

Met viene Popularity has this passion 
nearly ak & scenes are to be found in 
Re ore far poetaphic works, although 
Brelish bod etter written than) others. 
Lecture (18 S such as The Experimental 
+036 [1878~—79]), Gynecocracy 
(1893) and Fran} and I ( be com- 
pared with ma 1902) may 
productions } ny of the better German 
Reinhard and ce authors as Rombach, 
however, ag } tohmek, few of which are, 
berg’s Das P \orrifying as E, von Fried- 
nough he eeeinstitut. . hy 
that erotic a how been said to indicate 
tains a mage pe tnographic literature con- 
and abno °F information on the normal 
Every Nation h Sexual life of mankind. 
4S contributed its quota and 
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modern clandestine catalogues show that, 
in spite of prosecutions and seizures, the 
output of such literature still continues 
while copies of the early classics command 
very high prices even if they be obtainable 
at all. Thus modern collectors can rarely 
obtain the books which were the pride of 
such experts as Ashbee, Hankey, or Reddie 
while publishers of the grade of Liseux, 
Poulet-Malassis or Kistemaeckers no 
longer exist. But as long as the demand 
for such literature persists so will it always 
be available. For there will always be 
individuals who, like Elise in Moliére’s La 
Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes, will, even 
without knowing the meaning of obscenity, 
find the word ‘le plus joli du monde’. 


Among the earlier discussions of the nature 
and value of erotic and pornographic literature 
that by Pierre Bayle is by far the most interest- 
ing; see ‘Eclaircissement’, in Dictionnatre his- 
torique et critique (2nd ed. Rotterdam, 1702). 
He divides ‘obscenitez’ into nine classifica- 
tions, of which the first is what we should now 
call pornography. In his account he rightly 
distinguishes such works as the Decameron and 
the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles from those by 
Aretino (Ragionamenti) and by Chorier 
(Satyra Sotadica) which he places in the first 
class, to which he also, curiously enough, adds 
the work of Ovid, evidently thinking of such 
poems in the Amores as II, ro or III, 7 and ra. 

This long discussion by Bayle can be com- 
pared with the later ones by Speculator Morum 
in his Bibliotheca Arcana (London, 1884-85) 
and by H. S. Ashbee in his three works to be 
noticed below. 

Among more modern books on the same 
subject should be mentioned D, H. Lawrence, 
Pornography and Obscenity (1929); G. Armi- 
tage, Banned tn England (1932); Alec Craig, 
The Banned Books of England (1937) and Above 
all Liberties (1942); H. Scott, The Hicklin Case 
(1937); E. T. Atkinson, Obscene Literature 
(1936). 

Among American books those by T. 
Schroeder (e.g. ‘Obscene’ Literature, 1911) and 
that by Anne L. Haight (Banned Books, 193 5) 
may be consulted with advantage. 

‘The best general survey of erotic literature, 
although somewhat weak in parts, is Paul Eng- 
lisch, Geschichte der erotischen Literatur (1927: 
French adaptation L’Histoire de l’érotisme en 
Europe, 1933). A. Schumann, Geschichte der 
erotischen Literatur der Deutschen (25 parts, 
1904-05); E. Schultze, Die Schundliteratyy 
(2nd ed. 1911); H. L. Marchand, Erotic hyjs- 
tory of France, including a history of its erotic 
literature (1933). . 

IBLIOGRAPHIES: Comte D’I*** (j.e, Jules 
Gay), Bibliographie des Ouvrages relatifs g 
l’Amour etc. (4 vols, 1894-1900; useful for 
French works but very incomplete for books in 
other languages). G. Apollinaire, F, Fleuret 
and L. Perceau, L’Enfer de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale (1919); Pisanus Fraxi (i.e. H. 2 
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Ashbee), Index Librorum Prohibitorun 
Centuria Librorum Absconditorum asaya 
Catena Librorum Tacendorum (1885), all three 
essential to every student; R. S. Reade (i.e. A. 
Rose), Registrum Librorum Eroticorum (1936; 
useful but ill-digested, should be used with 
caution) ; H. Hayn and A. N. Gotendorf 
Bibliotheca Germanorum erotica et curiosa (3 
vols, 1912-14; 9th vol. by Paul Englisch 
1929; essential for German books, but should 
be supplemented by the so-called Polunbi- 
Katalog (1920 etc.), the secret German police 
list); A. Laporte’s Bibliographie clérico-galante 
(1879; works written by ecclesiastics etc.) ; 
B. Stern-Szana’s Bibliotheca Curiosa et Erotica 
(1921; useful for expensive and privately 
issued works); catalogues of the collections of 
bibliophiles such as C. G. Giinther (1834) 
K. R. L. Manderstrém (1883-84) o a 
Schoenbeck (1921). eed 
F. Lachévre, Le Libertinave ° 
Marcel Coulon, Fistotre de Ie poster 
(1932 ff.) ; Louis Perceau, Bibliographie du 
roman erotique au ge stécle (1930); M. de 
C.##**, Bibliographie anecdotique et raisonnée de 
tous les ouvrages d’ Andréa de Nerciat (Londres 
1876); E. Duehren, Der Marquis de Sade und 
seine Zeit (1900; Fr. tr. r90r): C. R. Dawes 
The Marquis de Sade (1927). an E J.D 


Eskimo Literature. The Eskimo, in all 
only some 40,000 strong today, possess 
a remarkable common fund of folk-lore 
much of which has been collected but 
a native literature of a definite independent 
status and in the modern sense has only 
appeared as yet in Greenland. Its develop- 
ment can be closely traced. In 1721 
when Greenland was first colonized by 
Denmark-Norway, the folk-lore was very 
extensive and graced by considerable 
powers of poetic expression. Based en- 
tirely on oral tradition, it split into three 
main types: myths, poems and songs. 
There were no long tales or epic poetry and 
the subjects were usually connected with 
primitive beliefs or local incidents. Songs 
or incantations used during shamanistic 
activities were often very complex struc- 
turally and some of the subject matter sug- 
gests a distinct relationship with Siberian 
folk-lore. 

During the first century after coloniza- 
tion much folk-lore was suppressed and its 
place taken by translations—often clums 
—of parts of the Bible, hymns and reli 
gious tracts. By 1850, however, interest 
in old traditions revived and energetic 
attempts were made to collect what re- 
mained and to publish a number of tales in 
Greenland. In 1861 a monthly periodica] 
Atuagagdliutit, began publication; edited 
by neave Greenlanders it contained 

rticles, news and translations of popular 
novels, usually Danish, but sometimes Eng- 


lish, French or German. By the end of 
the century Greenlandic authors had pro- 
duced a number of short verses, hymns and 
other material, nearly all religious in char- 
acter. Poetry especially was influenced by 
the work of the German missionary, 


Spindler , who wrote hymns and 5° 
considerable merit. During this 


ngs of 
period 


the only possible higher education for 
Greenlanders was the training as 4 catechist 


and owing to this and also the general 
most early 


ence of the Danish missionaries 


work was kept in a religious vein. 
forms were borrowed from Euro 


Danish hymns and lyrical p 
models for many early efforts. 


The first Greenlandic novel, 5! 
tugag, by Mathias Storch, was pub 


oetry 


Greenland in 1916. It deals W 


contemporary Greenlandic scene, } 


ing humour. Since then a 


novels have appeared: those 

Lynge and Avgo Lynge show 
promise. The major poet of rece? 
was Hendrik Lund (1875-1948) 
from writing a number of hymns; P 
many songs and poems, which, 
whole, avoided traditional Es! 
jects. Another poet with coP® 


n 


Jished in 


influ- 


Metric 
pe and 


were 


ygnag- 


the 
some 


cases very critically but often with charm 


num 


r 0 
Hans 


yi . 
especial 


who, ap am 
roduct 


n the 


ais 
o sub 
siderable 


in bis 


influence is Jonathan Petersen, PU cleatly 


case Danish influences are © 


te 


discernible. Other poets, espeCl?’”) with 
Olsen, have used the old folk-lor pruly 


great effect and have helped to 
national idiom. 


to 
A very successful field has proved 


form 


the drama. A number of play* 


cularly by Karl Heilmann and Ha"® .7) 
here 15 
doubt that once conditions for actué 


have been well received and t 


duction have improved, this m¢ 


become very important. As 


books are printed in Greenlandie es 


great a reliance is placed 
material, but the position 1S 


proving and there is every reaso” 


that from this quarter will ¢ 


individual and worthwhile cont” 


world literature. 


; e 
S. Frederiksen, ‘European influen 
poetry of Greenland’, in Georget? 


Journal, 79 (1951); D. Jenness: 
traditions from northern Alaska, 


zie Delta and Coronation Gulf’, 19 


Canadian Arctic Expedition 1913 


A (1924); Raldtdlit ogalugtuatt ogal 
K. Lynge (Nik [Godthab], 3 vo 


erinarsstitit, ed. J. Petersen 
1946); K. Rasmussen, Eskimo fo 


ye 
on 
slow 


‘pul 


at 


peices 


ome jo2 {0 


é 


in 
soley 
tb5 on 


Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition C: gab? 


(Copenhagen, 10 vols, 1927-4 


Schultz-Lorentzen, ‘ Intellectua 
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cults 
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Greenlanders’, in Greenland, ed. M. Vahl, 2 
(1928); W. Thalbitzer, Inuit sange og danse fra 
Grénland (Copenhagen, 1939), and ‘Gron- 
Jandsk litteraturhistorie’, in Grenlandsbogen, 
ed. K. Birket-Smith, 2 (1950). J.G.E. 


Essay. In its original literary use the 
word essay was intended to apply to a 
newly-created form of writing and to em- 
phasize its experimental nature. The 
essay was supposed to be an attempt or a 
trial, and Abraham Cowley—sometimes 
called the father of the English essay— 
when his little collection of essays was pub- 
lished, gave it the title of Several Discourses 
by way of Essays, and proceeded to dis- 
course of himself and the world at large in 
the most charmingly discursive way. ‘The 
word is late’, said that very great figure in 
the world of the essay, Francis Bacon, 
gece he dedicated his essays to the Prince 
S ales, i but the thing is ancient’, though 
een Ss Epistles to Lucilius which Bacon 
ee be examples of the essay were also 
Bea; ed by: him as ‘Dispersed Medita- 
canine ene Addison in The Spectator 
Hee +e The wildness of those composi- 
and te eye ge by the name of Essays . . .’ 
Patterns he ca Paces and Montaigne are 
rom the time is ee of this kind. But 
as been ost acon the use of the word 
NOW to h hae at indiscriminate. It is 
veret e found applied to the most 
and len orms of writing, from the solemn 
Most. ¢ eet treatise to the slightest and 
t is ae effusion of the moment. 
aigne aa Ve example, to describe Mon- 
Indeed j; h i well-meaning book’, as 
only See aa d be, for Montaigne not 
attached th € new form of writing, but 
tion in peg € word essais to his first publica- 
to Malth,, 0. But the same word is applied 
Locke and his Essay on Population, to 
Und and his Essay concerning Human 
2 ©rstanding to P ; es 
Nd his Bocas. ope's Essay on Criticism 
both jn h Say on Man (although they are 
acon Macnee couplets), to the essays of 
John ine Froude and Carlyle, to 
ece of +p a Micro-Cosmographie, or 4 
Ch Yacte € World discovered in Essayes and 
Do ogie fe to Sir Philip Sidney’s An 
Ure en on? oetrie, to G. K, Chesterton’s 
ous Trifles, to the ‘Prefaces’ of 
; Meth; spews to Hilaire Belloc’s On 
OS ea A Nothing and On Everything, 
Robert ¥ Taylor, to Steele and Addison, 
Lam Culs Stevenson and Charles 
to a thousand other vividly- 
Styles of writing and subject 


ick 
and sel de Montaigne started the fashion 
adapte Bish writers have adopted and 
‘" to the lasting glory of literature 
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in all the succeeding centuries. In the 

year 1571 he was 38 years old. He was well- 

to-do, and had quite deliberately turned 

away from ‘the eager and tumultuary 
pursuits of the life political’, as Lord Morley 
once described them, and had retired to 

the calm and quietude of his country home. 

Here it was, in ‘the tower raised above but 
not removed from men’s follies’, that he 
began the composition of the essazs that 
were destined to place him amongst the 
immortals. Had the hopes based on the 
peace of Saint Germain been fulfilled, Mon- 
taigne might have written no essays at all, 
but have spent his life in some form of 
political activity, for which in some respects 
he was well fitted. In that event, the stream 
of English literature might well have run 
in some other course than the course it 
followed after the publication of the first 
two books of Montaigne in 1580. In John 
Florio’s translation of 1603, the Essays were 
made more accessible to English readers, 
and in the ‘ Address from the Author to the 
Reader’, Montaigne sets out the purpose of 
his mind. ‘The memorable opening words 
are—‘ Reader, lo here a well-meaning book’, 
and he continues— 

‘Had my intention been to forestal and purchase 
the world’s opinion and favour, I would surely 
have adorned my selfe more quaintly, or kept a 
more grave or solemne march. I desire therein to 
be delineated in mine owne genuine and simple and 


ordinarie fashion, without contention, art or study ; 
for it is my selfe I pourtray.’ 


Whether this declaration is strictly true 
may be doubted; but Montaigne wrote of 
himself in the most startlingly intimate way 
and indulged his every thought and fancy 
to the uttermost. He seems to permit his 
mind to wander where it pleased and he 
gives the impression of writing as his mood 
dictates. He ornamented and embellished 
his fancies with grace and art, and wrote 
with solemnity or gaiety on things grave 
and weighty, or things excessively trivial. 
He wrote moreover with a seeming dis- 
cursiveness that somehow never quite for- 
sook the original’ theme. Perhaps Sir 
Edmund Gosse put the matter as simply 
as it can be put when he said— 

“It was in the chapters of his strange new book 
that Montaigne introduced the fashion of writing 
briefly, irregularly, with constant digressions and 
interruptions about the world as it appears to the 
individual who writes.’ 


As a large host of writers have followed 
Montaigne’s great example, perhaps it 
would be well to say that this air of dis- 
cursiveness, so congenial to the essay, is 
almost always deceptive. Montaigne lenav 
perfectly well what he was doing, and just 
as the modern after-dinner speaker is said 
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to lie awake half the night considering how 
best to give the impression of being com- 
pletely spontaneous in his speech, so 
Montaigne, it may be thought, with his 
elaborate quotations, his historical allu- 
sions, his curious speculations, and his 
quaint and most daring fancies, is not quite 
the casual and careless commentator he 
sometimes appears to be; but rather is he a 
man of some method and of great industry 
and of much forethought, witha plan anda 
scheme in all his writing. But his achieve- 
ment was such that it is not possible to 
think of the essay without at once thinking 
of its very great creator. Essayists beyond 
counting have written of their love for and 
their debt to Montaigne, and all through 
the succeeding centuries his disciples are 
to be seen at work, touching and illumina- 
ting every subject under the sun with grace 
and delicacy and exemplifying at all times 
the words of the master— It is my selfe I 
pourtray’. 

The other equally great name in the his- 
tory of the essay is that of Francis Bacon. 
He is utterly unlike Montaigne, but he is 
one of the chief glories of English literature. 
In the early part of the year 1 597 he pub- 
lished his first volume of essays under the 
title of Essays. Religious M editations, Places 
of Persuasion and Dissuasion. They were 
as different from the essays of Montaigne 
as anything could be. They were simple 
and direct, and were more akin to a collec- 
tion of aphorisms, carefully gathered, and 
published without any ornamentation 
whatever. Later editions of the essays, 
notably the edition of 162 5 (the year before 
Bacon died), contained 58 essays written in 
a much fuller and a more elaborate style 
than the austere essays of 30 years before. 
When the nature of his subjects is remem- 
bered—'Of Judicature’, “Of Ambition . 
"OF “Truth”, + OF Revenge’, ‘Of Great 
Place’, “Of Death’—it jg only to be ex- 
pected that a certain Severity of treatment 
must predominate. To the 4th edition of 
1612 he had intended to attach a dedication 
to the Prince of Wales in which he had 
said— : 

“To write just treatises requireth leisure in the 
writer, and leisure in the reader . . . which is the 
cause that hath made me choose to write certain 


brief notes, set down rather significantly than 
curiously, which I have called Essays . . 3 


In the 9th edition published in 1625, the 
dedication to the duke of Buckingham con- 
tained words that have gone into the com- 
mon speech. For he said amongst other 
things—I do now publish my Essays; 
which of al] my other workes have been 
most current: for that as it seems, they 
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come home to men’s business and bog 
There is also another sentence In Na 
dedication which must have 8iven hve 
some pleasure to write after his terrib], N 

from the highest pinnacles of greatne, ‘aj 
office. He said—‘For I do conceive | ty 
the Latin volume of them (being in Qay 
universal language) may last a8 lon, ‘Qe 
books last’, It was not unlike the boas, {Wy 
Shakespeare— Of 


‘Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of Princes, shal] outlive this powerful rhyme . 


and both Bacon and Shakespeare SPok. 
truth. Bacon was one of those rare , *e 
gifted individuals who can speak and Wri! 
with equal facility. Asa speaker he m 2 
have been very remarkable indeed, Bey 
Jonson, after comparing him to all the 
great men of his day and finding hin, 
superior, said of his speaking— 

EN a s , more Pressly 
demerad ae copie ian Tents in what’ he 


uttered . . . his hearers could not couR NE look 
aside from him without loss. He comm Ww 


he spoke . . . the fear of every man that heard hiss 
was that he would make an end.’ 

This is all the more remarkable When it jg 
remembered that Bacon’s chief desire wag 
to be remembered as a writer 10 Latin, and 
that he affected to despise the modern 
languages’. When he sent 4 Cony a his 
Advancement of Learning to pcan hee 
he sent a copy in Latin and 4 will ae 
which he said—‘It is a book that E lish 
and be a citizen of the world, rf ie ish 
books are not’, and he was care “i Tae 
that the essays went into Latin t° En lish 
the essays live because they ar¢ #? a i 
and many of the great say ed words 
familiar in our mouths as househ® 


a4: and would 
“What is Truth? said jesting Pilate, "1 
not stay for an answer,’ to go in the 
‘Men fear Death, as Children fe4* 
Dark.’ th given Hos- 
‘He that hath Wife and Children, bat) Fonts to 
tages to Fortune; for they are ! mischief.’ 
great enterprises, either of virtue_°f deitt And in- 
‘God Almighty first planted a GarC™ oo, 
deed, it is the purest of Human Plea 


. 


There are no other essay 
Montaigne, and there are nO i a 
essays quite like Bacon; but A lustre> 
two great names shining with ©4 rts of 
and their disciples dwell in 4 
habitable globe. de of one 

Mention must now be m4 ral 
two writers who cannot be tet 
in the fullest sense of the Wl"? (a 
yet ought not to be overlooke ’ ho 
their influence on the essayistS he 2 
follow them. Nicolas Breton W 
verse and prose; he is not W!*™, 
or read, but Edmund Blunde? 
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1 yblets wrote very admiringly of Breton’s 
ose: He was a friend of Francis Bacon, 
pt pn Jonson and John Florio. The Fantas- 
BE s serving for a Perpetuall Prognostication 
tt gaid to be the best of his works with little 
15 says 0M Natural appearances and human 
oe gits. In speaking of money he exhibits 
ne mind of the essayist when he says— 
(1p summe, not to talk too much of it, hav- 
so little of it, I thus conclude my 
Vinion of it: a necessary drosse, and a 
y angerous metall, the reliefe of the honest, 
d the ruine of the wicked’. His Char- 

Z cters Upon Essaies is inscribed to Bacon. 
sir Thomas Overbury finds a place in 
the early history of essayists because of his 
Craracters, modelled on the style of Theo- 
prastus, 1n Which he dealt with such 
phemes as ‘The fayre and happy Milk- 
gid’ and ‘The Mere Fellow of a College’. 
pe first edition of his work appeared in 
4614, 4 year after his death. But the great- 
est name among these writers of character 
sketches 1s John Earle. When he was but 
years old he completed his Micro-Cos- 
mograpl zé. It was published anonymously 
in 1628, and it was not until the edition of 
32 that his authorship was first acknow- 
jedged. t is certainly surprising that a 
work displaying such knowledge and dis- 
cernment of human character with all its 
weaknesses and failings should have been 
written by SO young a man. He was the 
friend of princes and successively bishop 
of Worcester and Salisbury, and Evelyn 
records In the Diary the splendour of the 
occasion When he was enthroned at Wor- 
cester. Theophrastus with his pictures of 
human frailty had been the model for Over- 
bury ana was so for Earle. But Earle 
made of them a typically English thing and 
they ‘can be read with keen interest and 
pep eu today. The 78 characters cover 
GAD Bit and Conditions of men as the titles 
indicate— A Grave Divine ’ ‘An Anti- 
Ae Re * Selfe-Conceited Man’, ‘An Old 
ae aie a ‘A Plodding Student’, 
Pheu huiniiis y° and the common sense and 
T, and at times the tenderness, 
make all these Short pieces a perfect delight. 
Eire Good ions of his style when writing 

an’, 


‘A oo . 
we may sire aan Is the best antiquity, and which 
, St vanity admire. One whom Time 


has bee 
ripened whey, Ong @ working, and like Winter fruit 
taken out as Others are shaken down. He hath 


learn’t the best 1)jess0ns of the world, as days, and 
In = . * } 

SoS eWay vat last eon it, the vanity of it... . 

men’s Sorrow OO soon whensoever, With a 


te ts b ; . 
when it js Byes: ae own, and his memory is fresh 


as 
Abraham 


Co Bias oh 
able essayist Wley was a very consider 


because he was in some re- 
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spects a pioneer. His essays, first pub- 
lished the year after his death, may claim to 
be the first true English essays of the per- 
sonal, intimate, contemplative and dis- 
cursive kind. ‘That he was influenced by 
Montaigne permits of no doubt. In his 
essay ‘Of Greatness’ he begins with a 
reference to the Sieur de Montaigne, and 
in the essay ‘Of Solitude’ he says ‘This 
would be no wonder if it were as truly, as 
it is colourably and wittily said by Mon- 
sieur de Montaigne, that ambition itself 
might teach us to love solitude; there is 
nothing doth so much hate to have com- 
panions’. In the essay ‘Of Myself’ he 
shows again great kinship with Montaigne, 
and throughout his work fulfils the great 
saying: ‘for it is my selfe I pourtray’ as 
when writing ‘On Greatness’ he says— 


‘I confess I love littleness almost in all things. A 
little convenient estate, a little cheerful house, a 
little company, and a very little feast; and if I were 
ever to fall in love again (which is a great passion 
and therefore I hope that I have done with it) it 
would be, I think, with prettiness rather than withs 


majestical beauty.’ 

Cowley was a friend of Saint-Evremond, 
the eminent French critic who made Eng- 
land his home from 1662 to 1665 and from 
1670 to 1703. He was very highly esteemed 
both in France and England, and it so hap- 
pened that amongst other French writers 
he greatly extolled the virtues of Mon- 
taigne. It is said that it was the influence 
of Saint-Evremond that brought Mon- 
taigne into a fresh popularity with the 
English reading public. However that 
may be, there is no doubt that the writings 
of Cowley in his very last years lifted the 
English essay to a new plane, just as the 
later writings of Steele and Addison gave 
it a perfection of form never before equalled 
and never subsequently surpassed. Steele 
owed much to the influence of Dryden and 
those who had done so much to mould and 
fashion the form of prose writing to which 
he succeeded. Addison clearly owed 
much to the same sources, and his debt to 
Cowley is quite obvious. Sir William 
‘Temple wrote some of his essays under the 
influence of Montaigne, and was one of 
those writers previously referred to who 
had done much to mould and fashion a 
form of prose writing which presented 
Addison and Steele with a perfect instru- 
ment for their purpose. But two of his 
essays deserve special mention here: his 
appraisement of The Epistles of Phalaris 
entitled Of Ancient and Modern Learning. 
which brought from the formidable Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Richard 
Bentley, the most brilliant and scholar] 
and devastating reply of which English 
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literature can boast; and Of Poetry, the 
famous ending: 
‘When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and 
best, but like a froward child, that must be played 
with and humoured a little to keep it quiet till it 
falls asleep, and then the care is over.’ 

But it is the 18th century that is parti- 
cularly memorable in the history of the 
essay. Richard Steele produced The Tat- 
Jer in 1709, and with Joseph Addison he 
took the reading world by storm. The 
moment was propitious for the new ven- 
ture, for Steele and Addison in partnership 
were exactly the combination to produce 
the style of writing the needs of the age 
demanded. When The Tatler ceased 
publication in 1711, Addison produced 
The Spectator, which continued publica- 
tion until the end of the year 1712. ‘The 
essays in both publications treated of all 
human affairs in the most vivacious and 
entertaining way. Comparisons of Steele 
and Addison have often been made, but 
the truth is that they had each something 
of their own to contribute to the partner- 
ship. Steele no doubt was a greater per- 
sonality, but Addison was a greater writer. 
In the first number of The Spectator 
Addison described himself as a ‘ Spectator 
of Mankind’ and in his second paper he 
described the members of the club asso- 
ciated with him. In the creations of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, the Bachelor of the 
Inner Temple, Sir Andrew Freeport, the 
Merchant, Captain Sentry, Will Honey- 
comb and the Clergyman, the ‘characters’ 
of Overbury and Earle or of Theophrastus 
come to mind, for both Steele and Addison 
were fortunately placed in life to become 
observers of many forms of human actions, 
and they created ‘characters’ to expound 
the views they desired to make known, and 
they then became, in truth, the interpreters 
of their age. In Addison’s hands the English 
essay reached the highest point of perfection. 

The conditions of the age which so 
powerfully assisted Steele and Addison 
could not be expected to endure, however, 
and it cannot be said that the essay main- 
tained its high position although it re- 
mained a popular form of writing in every 
subsequent age. Samuel Johnson, though 
not thought of as one of the chief essayists, 
has some well-remembered essays in The 
Rambler, which he published from 1750 
to 1752; and in Number 23 he refers to The 
Spectator and to his own purpose in con- 
trast with that of Addison. He also wrote 
Papers in other publications such as 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, and The Idler 


also contains essays written in rather a 
lighter vein, 
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Oliver Goldsmith, like Johnson, 1s no, 
thought of primarily as an essayist, but the 
letters contained in The Citizen Of the 
World are really essays of a particular}, 
entertaining kind. They purport to be the 
views of a Chinese gentleman OM the 
institutions and ways of life of the English 
people, and in a vein of good-humoureg 
satire Goldsmith exposes the weaknesses, 
the follies and the foibles of all classes of 
society. These letters were Finally 
contributed to The Public Ledger 1" 1760~ 
61, and Lien Chi Altingi was the con. | 
venient mouthpiece for Goldsmith, as Will 
Honeycomb was on occasion for Ade som 
Goldsmith’s essays in his own Journ The 
Bee were published in 1759 and mea 
on subjects such as every essayist Ur o 
lighted in—On Dress’ and ‘On the Use o 
Language’; and they are undoubtedly 
essays of the true kind. ay 

If the 18th century had its distinguished 
names in the field of the essay ' * act 
century is not without its glories: id she 
and Hazlitt are two names that woU a 
with lustre in any company 10. any pa vs aa 
Macaulay although an essayist ° Bt 
unusual kind is a star of the first ne ant 
There are other great names t0° t 


mong 
profitably be discussed at Jlength, 4 


ce 
them Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, Dee x 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew Ammo” It was 
Bagehot, Robert Louis Stevenso” ved 
in August 1820 that the best ae 
essayists, Charles Lamb, contt? azine, 8 
first essay to the London MS for the 
journal that had been publishe ry: 
first time in the preceding Janué of the 
essay was called ‘Recollectiom® 
South Sea House’ and it was 5 
the name Elia. In 1823 the b ¥ 
The Essays of Elia appeared 10 read 
All the 25 essays included ¢4? greate? 
today with the same or. Ab: wert 
interest than that with which su jec 
originally greeted. Think of ee pattles 
‘Oxford in the Vacation’, penche® i) 
Opinions on Whist’, ‘The Old f Chime 
the Inner Temple’, ‘In Prats¢ a ars in ty 
Sweepers’, ‘The Decay of Beers yan 
Metropolis ’—was there ever 5 cu : 
and richness? Lamb’s part 
seemed to match the themes h 
the most perfect way, and wit his way a9 
grace and tenderness he wrote als: Ms 0 
the company of the immo psa fv! 
eminent men have written ' pea yr 
Lamb, but one of the ™®°- fo! 
tributes is to be found in 
entitled English Humour ap© 7 gi 
the English Heritage series y pn bé 
ley. T'wo short quotations 
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but the whole chapter should be read. He 
says 

‘He walks down the years, this little stammering 
man in black, accompanied by a roundelay of 
affectionate praise, All those who knew him. . 
felt the better for knowing him, and those of us, a 
great host, who feel that we, too, know him, in spite 
of the gulfs and mists of time, find ourselves en- 
snared by the same sweet influences, and pass on 
his name to others as that of a dear friend.’ 


And he concludes with these memorable 
words— 


‘His world is stil] alive, still smiles before us. 


The pipes and glasses and rubbers of whist and 
talks round the fire, he has preserved them all and 
has become the familiar companion of whole 
generations. A hundred years have passed and 
his fireside 1S not yet darkened, but warms a host of 
unknown friends.’ 

: Hazlitt is a great stylist and the vigour of 
his prose and the versatility of his writing 
have together made him one of the greatest 
of English €ssayists in any age. Some of 
his essays have become world famous, such 
as ae essay on “Of Persons one would wish 
fot pave Seen” or in a very different vein 
at ager the Fives Player’ from the 
Goan) fie - In the Nonesuch Edition 
eRe e subjects of the essays are ranged 
ees ne ae headings, these being ‘On 
ing’, ‘O eneral’, ‘On Writers and Writ- 
iN o abainters and Painting’, ‘On 
Thess tas Acting’, and ‘Characters’. 
brie cr ne indicate the immense 
eta € essays, and all of them have a 
ee he element which makes them 
Abie ie & and readable and instructive 
years. Passage of more than a hundred 
ris Fesoach pleasant thing to turn to days 
Bini ied own and still be able to ac- 
writing ee exponents of the art of essay 
A Ct ai plex Beerbohm produced in 

5 Volttenc: Garland and And Even Now 
wit can oS of essays that for charm and 
writers i, ae comparison with other 
rst volun, er ages. His parodies in the 
be of the «are generally acknowledged to 
most dificnee st possible quality in that 
essays in th t field of literature, whilst the 

at endy © second volume have a charm 
original te after 30 years with all its 

Teshness. He writes on such 
A Flosts and Guests’, ‘Servants’, 
shows p77 7 for a Walk’, ‘Laughter’, and 
Hilaire Rec to be in the great tradition. 
b elloc has written some of the most 


Cautif 
be gr i €SSays in the language. He can 


attraction and gay and write with equal 
 gettj ©n “On Coming to an End’ and 
Woolf’, n& Respected at Inns’. Virginia 
Common Volumes of collected essays, The 
Readey eader, The Second Common 
* She Moth, The Captain’s Death 
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Bed and The Moment, display her imagina- 
tive gifts and power of delicate expression. 

G. K. Chesterton used to write a weekly 
essay in The Illustrated News, and these 
and other essays were collected in the 
volumes entitled Tremendous Trifles, As I 
was Saying, Generally Speaking and All 
Things Considered. They display an original 
and powerful mind, avid of life and all 
human affairs, pronouncing on every sub- 
ject under the sun from the most trivial 
to the most grave and serious. | E. V. 
Lucas had the true essayist’s gifts; he 
could write on almost any subject with 
ease and grace, but when he wrote of 
Charles Lamb and of cricket he was in- 
spired. A. A. Milne has many holds on 
the reader’s affections, but he will be 
specially remembered as an essayist, and 
an essayist of a particularly graceful and 
charming kind. 

The Dorset Essays and Swiss Essays of 
Llewellyn Powys contain some very beau- 
tiful writing, and in A Baker’s Dozen, pub- 
lished after his death, his brother John 
Cowper Powys pays him a moving tribute 
which concludes— 

‘Yes, to my thinking, the most striking thing 
about my brother’s genius is its power to force us 
to note the heroic goodness of the ordinary man and 
woman, the sublime endurance of the ordinary 
beast of the field, and the heart-rending life- 


poignance—indescribable save by a magic turn of 
a master wrist—of all our fellow-travellers in this 


planetary shallop sailing the fathomless sea.’ 
Harold Nicolson has made a most not- 
able contribution to the work of the essay- 
ists, not the least of them as a weekly 
contribution to The Spectator of our own 
day, under the heading ‘Marginal Com- 
ment’. His volume of essays entitled 
Small Talk published in 1937 contains 
some of his very best work. He ranges 
over the whole field of human life and his 
subjects such as ‘Good Taste and Bad’, 
‘Qn Telling the Truth’, ‘On being Polite’, 
‘A Defence of Shyness’, ‘English Cant’, 
‘On Being Efficient’ give him ample scope 
for the display of his quite exceptional 
powers. J.B. Priestley is a brilliant essay- 
ist as well as a novelist and playwright of 
popular appeal and some of his essays in 
Delight, such as ‘On Doing Nothing’ or 
‘Money for Nothing’, are the sheerest joy 
to read. Robert Lynd has been called 
‘Everyman’s essayist of our day’. He 
could write on Ireland, or the age of John- 
son and his circle, with scholarship and 
learning; but he will best be remembered 
by the essays written under the intitials 
‘Y. Y.’, on such subjects as ‘Farewell to 
Tobacco’, ‘Changing Houses’, ‘Bed- 
Knobs’, ‘Aunts’, described by Desmond 
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MacCarthy as ‘the little by-paths for us, 
leading out of the thoroughfare of everyday 
interests into the gardens of fancy and 
thought’. Neville Cardus is supreme as an 
essayist on cricket; his writings have en- 
riched the literature of the game, and some 
of them are perfect little models of English 
prose. Of Alice Meynell it has been said 
that her sonnet ‘Renouncement’ is the 
finest ever written by a woman, and Ed- 
mund Gosse said the same thing of her 
book of essays; her collections included 
The Rhythm of Life and The Colour of Life 
The Children and The Spirit of Peace. Ed- 
mund Gosse will perhaps be remembered 
for his novel Father and Son, but his essays 
on the Scandinavian and Dutch poets in 
Northern Studies give an insight into his 
literary mind. 

Augustine Birrell was a man of letters 
who possessed two quite inestimable gifts 
a most fascinating style of writing and a 
most delicious sense of humour: he was the 
essayist born and made. His subjects 
were mainly literary, one of the earliest 
essays being entitled ‘On the alleged ob- 
scurity of Mr Browning’s Poetry’. And 
though his most widely-known collections 
i ee Dicta and More Obitey Dicta, his 
volume or essays on Carlyle, Milton, Pope, 
Johnson and Gibbon Teer of the ae 
charming and rewarding of books ever 
published. James Agate at times reached 
the highest levels of style. Lancashire 
cricket, actors and acting, the Lake Dis- 
trict, indeed any subject that aroused his 
interest, called his best faculties into play, 
and the autobiography which began with 
Ego I and continued for several years, 
contains some delightful little essays on a 
great variety of subjects. 

The essays appearing in contemporary 
periodicals and newspapers sometimes 
reach a high level. The ‘Fourth Leaders’ 
in The ‘Times are a continual source of 
delight; and the News Chronicle for ex- 
ample has brought us the work of Robert 
Lynd, J. B. Priestley and Ian Mackay. It 
is most fervently to be hoped that whatever 
changes the future may bring, it will stil] 
afford opportunities for the publication of 
essays such as these. They edify, instruct 
amuse; they relax the mind; they add to 
the sum of man’s felicity and to the stock 
of human happiness. 

_ It must remain one of the curiosities of 
literature that although the form was 
created in France by Montaigne, the essay 
ae ee almost universally as an English 
aa cn France, the essays of Sainte 
rah ove as Causeries du Lundi greatly 

ced French literary opinion, and 
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since his day his example has been Wide 
followed. But the essay in France— a, ¥ 
in Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and the 
Scandinavian countries too—has bess 
largely devoted to the discussion Of liter, > 
matters and art, though not of course aw 
clusively; and although the essay aS a fo 3 
of writing has been adopted in almost eVeny 
country of the world, it yet remains true , 
say that the essay is regarded as 4 peculiar), 
English thing, 

It is in the United States of Amerigg 
that, outside England, the genre 14s bee 
most widely developed; its chief US€ eve, 
here has been in the domain Of litera, 
criticism but what has been Called the 
familiar essay is not without its adherents. 
Washington Irving for example helped to 
produce a semi-monthly journal Somewhat 
on the lines of Addison’s Spectator and the 
letters of the citizen of Tripoli, which 
appeared therein were not unlike the 
Chinese letters of Goldsmith ™ The 
Citizen of the World, Emerson, Poe, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and James Russell , 
Lowell did much to popularize the essay in 
America. Thoreau had many, followers 
in the writing of essays dealing with ne 
His Walden set a vogue that was “? ay 
followed. John Muir and John Wa i 
were two distinguished essayists fe aie 
field and Donald Culross Peattie $ A fe fe 
for Moderns contains prose writ!?8 Ghent 
very highest kind. Samuel Mc 

sail f Charles 
Crother wrote in the tradition ° der and 
Lamb, and his The Gentle 1464 i sn ai 

‘ ° clauned, 
Humanly Speaking were widely ie tradi- 
Frank Moore Colby was more 10 t tions is 
tion of Hazlitt; his Imaginary V* 1B owe 
perhaps typical. Agnes RepP” E yriting, 
a delightful charm in her reflect!”© : ached 
though it was said of her that s#° Q 
her best when writing on subje 
"Cats’ of “Leary Shesnot 07 enoug 
Books and Men but was fortun@ 
to live so long that she could 
Eight Decades. Other great ony at 
names in the history of the © 
Clarence Day, Christopher M 
White and James Thurber, W- he greates’ 
Paul Elmer More and, perhaps * ikke mos 
of them all, George Santayan4- tef than B ' 
pioneers, Montaigne builded bet the Dia 
knew, and as the generations Y p writ 
have delighted in the new sty/© be 
he created, so, it may safely it adduee 
the generations to come W? vant 
honours to his name in every ©? yritiMe 
world. The essay is a form of ae se of of by 
makes a powerful appeal to re#""" Jove 
kind, and is a form of writin d class’ 
writers of almost every type 4” 


Oo rley 
fo 
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H. Walker, The English Essay and Essayists 
(1915); Essayists Past and Present, selection ed. 
J. B. Priestley (1925); O. Williams, The Essay 
(1915); B. Dobrée, English Essayists (1946); 
Selected English Essays, ed. W. Peacock (1903); 
English Critical Essays, r6th-roth century, ed. 
E. D. Jones (2 vols, 1916-22); Paul Elmer 
More, Selected Shelburne Essays (1936); A 
Book of English Essays (r600-1900), ed. S. V. 
Makower and B. H. Blackwell (1912); 
Modern English Essays, ed. H. S. Milford (2 
Series, 1925-32). N.B. 


Estebanillo Gonzalez, VipA y HerEcHos 
DE (1646), Spanish novel or autobiography. 
This Story of roguery and adventure is un- 
doubtedly founded’ on fact. The nar- 
rative is clear and vivid ; the subject-matter 
fac cums brutal and repellent. The 
bs 0 travels in Italy, Flanders, France and 
“rmany during the 30 years’ war. 

| fie Pi. 4 rutores Esp., 33; Estebanillo Gon- 

*, ed. J. Millé Jiménez (2 vols, 1934); E. 


Gossart, Les Espagnols en Flandre (1914). 
E.M.W. 


ilines Literature. The Estonian 
vireies Sang war-songs which have not 
mottiy a Extant Estonian folk-poetry 
(13th Shy the moods of six centuries 
lords. st of servitude to German over- 
riddles jt ue folk-tales, proverbs and 
Written Rete the oral literature. 
early ae literature began in the 
struggles per tL and partly recalls the 
rotestant etween Roman Catholics and 
able inc s. The 17th century saw a not- 
homilies Tease in scriptural translations, 
mainly ane hymns. Though serving 
used for Sie needs, Estonian was also 
of Stonj Srieg composition. The authors 
€ roth an ooks up to the beginning of 
4nd thei; ae, were almost all Germans, 
Often de howledge of the language was 
first aithos e Even Kiasu Hans, the 
Wrote ante of Estonian extraction, who 
Manner anes 1708, imitated their crude 
Passed ung writing. At that time Estonia 
TeMained the Russian rule, but her culture 
Wards the rise of her German gentry. To- 
these b “'ose of the 18th century some of 
Tomantignn © imbued with the ideals of 
he ast ae and, as the Estophils, made 
liter ur €tman contribution to Estonian 
i Ntry f € emancipation of the 
€ased tha; 0m serfdom in 1816-19 re- 
themself, Intellectual energies of Estonians 
Estonian: (K. J. Peterson). By now 
the ys, Journalism (O. W. Masing) and 
Proge (C the vernacular for imaginative 
establishes tt P. von Manteuffel) were 
. the ] : Writers of Estonian origin 
sh Ko) fad. The example of the Fin- 
°vala (q.v.) inspired the creation of 





F. R. Kreutzwald’s epic Kalevipoeg (q.v.) 
which became a symbol of the Estonian 
national renaissance. ‘The new movement 
was furthered by J. W. Jannsen, journalist 
and story-writer, and especially by his 
daughter Lydia, known to Estonian roman- 
tic poetry as Koidula. Estonian theatres 
opened in 1868; the first Estonian song 
festival was held in 1869; and C. R. 
Jakobson founded the Estonian writers’ 
society in 1871. This was the peak period 
of the national renascence. In the 1880s a 
decline set in owing to the effects of russi- 
fication initiated by tsar Alexander III. 
But Estonian literature already existed as 
a force and continued to grow, at least in 
quantity. An improvement in quality 
took place in the 1890s with the emergence 
of realism and neo-romanticism. Juhan 
Liiv, A. Kitzberg and E. Wilde all represent 
realism, but Liiv also points to neo- 
romanticism. As aesthetic individualism, 
this characterizes the Young Estonia move- 
ment (1905~—15), which culminated in the 
early poetry of Gustav Suits and the prose 
of Friedebert Tuglas. ‘The individualistic 
bias of Young Estonia persisted after the 
foundation of the Estonian republic in 1918 
in the writing of the Siuru group (Marie 
Under, H. Visnapuu, A. Adson, A. Gailit). 
Neo-realism, partly as a reaction against 
Siuru, may be seen in the verse of the 
Literary Orbit group. Its fullest expres- 
sion was’ reached in the novels of Anton 
Tammsaare. Elements of realism occur 
also in the historical novel, assiduously 
cultivated in the period of independence 
(M. Metsanurk, K. A. Hindrey). The 
brilliant poetry of the Logomancers group 
(Betti Alver, H. Talvik) closes this period. 
Since 1944 Estonian literature has had two 
foci—one in Soviet Estonia, where socialist 
realism is the exclusive literary creed, the 
other in Sweden, where most eminent 
Estonian writers are in exile. 

K. A. Hermann, Eesti kirjanduse qalugu 
(1898); T. Sander, Eesti kirjanduse ajalugu (2 
vols, 1899-1901); G. Suits, Die estnische 
Literatur (1908); A. Behrsing, Sitreifztige durch 
die neueste estnische Dichtung (1923); V. Ridala, 
Eesti kirjanduse ajalugu koolidele (3 vols, 1924- 
29); M. Kampmaa, Eesti kyandusloo pea- 
jooned (4 vols, 1924-36); R. Antik, Eest7 
agjakirjandus 1766-1930 (1932); O. Loorits, 
Estnische Volksdichtung und Mythologte (1932) : 
KX. Mihkla, Eesti kirjanduse tilevaade (3 vols, 
1933-35); P. Hamburg, Noor-LEestz oemus ning 
kirjandus-kultuuriline tegevus (1935); F. Tuglas 
Kriitika (8 vols, 1935-36), Liihtke eesti ee 
janduslugu (1936); A. Pullerits, Eesti kirjandy- 
sest (1937); B. Kangro, Eesti soneti aQjalugu 
(1938); E. H. Harris, Literature in Estonia 
(1947); W. K. Matthews, An Anthology of 
Modern Estonian Poetry (1953): B. Kangro, 








ESTRELLA DE SEVILLA 


A. Oras and W. K. Matthews, Estonian Litera- 
ture (1953). W.K.M. 


Estrella de Sevilla, La, Spanish play. 
This fine tragedy about the conflict of love 
and loyalty to the king was long attributed 
to Lope de Vega. The attribution has 
been questioned, but there is no agreement 
about the real author’s identity. Metrical 
considerations seem to show that it cannot 
be by Lope. 

La Estrella de Sevilla, ed. Sir H. Thomas 
(Oxford, 1923, 1930), ed. R. Foulché-Delbosc 
in Rev. Hispanique, 48 (1920), ed. E. Julia 
Martinez in Lope de Vega: Obras dramdticas 


escogidas, IV (1935); Eng. tr. H. Thomas, The 
Star of Seville (Oxford, 1935). 


S. G. Morley and C, Bruerton, The Chrono- 
logy of Lope de Vega’s Comedias ( 1940). 
E.M.W. 


Estribillo, line or lines repeated as a 
refrain in Spanish lyrics and ballads. 
E.M.W. 


Ethiopian Literature. Ethiopian litera- 
ture, strangely scanty for a wide and an- 
cient Christian empire, was written in 
Ge’ez (a South Arabian Semitic language) 
until the mid-19th century. The fact that 
Ge’ez has not been a spoken language since 
the middle ages may partly explain the 
remoteness of Ethiopian literature from the 
national life, except that of the church. 
From the 4th to the 7th century A.D. the 
literature consists of translations of the 
Bible and apocryphal books, homilies and 
monastic rules; from the 7th to the 13th a 
complete blank occurs. From the later 
13th century writings consist mainly of 
translations from the Arabic, almost ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical. The Kebra N agast, 
containing the official myth of the Ethio- 
pian dynasty’s descent from Solomon, 
dates from this period and with it a con- 
siderable output of little literary interest, 
almost all ecclesiastical Writings which were 
encouraged by the kings and bishops. 
Some contemporary accounts survive of 
the Moslem wars. The 14th and is5th 
centuries produced a quantity of legal as 
well as ecclesiastical writing, including a 
document basic in the Ethiopian state— 
the Fatha Nagast, a legal treatise badly 
translated from Arabic. The gap due to 
the wars against the Somali invaders was 
followed by further ecclesiastical material, 
Poor in originality or grace; it began from 
the later 16th century to reflect the bitter 
theological controversies dear to the 
thiopian court, 
_ An interesting feature of Ge’ez literature 
is the series of royal chronicles running 
from the 14th century to the time of the 
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emperor Theodore (1855-68). Certain of 
these are not without merit. _ 
From the early 2oth century literature of 
a humble type began to appear 12 Am. 
haric. It was supported by the nussionary 
printing-presses and gained impetus from 
an Ethiopian newspaper and by a few Works 
on political subjects. Historical work was 
done by Afeworg and Alega Tayy®& fol. 
lowed by an increasing output of miscel- 
laneous Amharic printed matter ae 
stories, devotional works and schoo), aa 
Most such literary work is publishe a ° 
weekly magazines of Addis Aba = 
very small quantity of material fi Cae 
in other Ethiopian languages, Tig! bliea. 
and Tigrinya; the last-named finds EY awe 
tion in the Asmara ‘ Eritrean Weekly hi a 
O. M. Hardens, An Introduction to ia : 
Christian Literature (1926); M. Conen 
Naissance d’une littérature 
Amharique’, in Jour. Asiatique, pik 1926, 
E. Cerulli, articles in Oriente Moder L. 
1927, 1928). 
1er0 
Eulenspiegel (Owxctass), TILl the im 
of the oldest German Schwank- Bruns- 
prose, the son of a peasant in 4 red in the 
wick region, who is said to have live? ie 
14th century. The collection ° 
appears first about 1500; it see which 
from a short Low German Meg ted in 
originated in Brunswick, was P vource of 
Liibeck and may have been t coh prints: 
the earliest Dutch and Englis a which) 
However, the High German editio Stras- | 
greatly enlarged, emanated 11° . reat 
bourg (first extant ed. 1515) on cently 
est circulation down to the 19¢ farcice 
The author is unknown. jate PE 
tales are rather outspoken and re ergy ‘ 
which Eulenspiegel plays 0?  telY me 
craftsmen etc., through delibet is reat) 
understanding their directions. he rep? 
wit has made Eulenspiegé 
sentative of Low German hume M. Lar 
Dr. Th. Murners Ulenspiegel, oot (18 E 
penberg (1854); T. E., ed. H. th in od | 
repr. of 1515 edi): facs. ed., ‘peltitZ C W. 
Schréder (1911); E., ed. F. v. 20P is, et 
from the 1515 ed.) ; Ulenspiege ‘ a7 
ogmann (1952; from tne *'" I | 
a Benz, a deutschen Volhsbiiche” (86 | 
The Marvellous ventures - * * gieV 
Tyll Oulglass, tr. K. R. H. Macks sbv D: 
C. Walther, ‘Zur Geschichte ae 304)? yi 
von E.’, in Niederdt. Jahrb., 19 *°(;908)1,) 
Brie, Eulenspiegel in Englan piicher, ule 
Mackensen, Die deutschen Volks Voll e908, 
W. Hilsberg, Der Aufbau des ); Wilh 
von 1515 (Diss. Hamburg, 1933.15 od) 
mann, ‘Zur Ueberlieferuné 67 /68 VAC 
spiegel’’’, in Niederdt. Jahrb., 


ite cei 
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Euphuism is the term first used by Gabriel 
Harvey of the prose style exemplified by 
John Lyly in Euphues and adopted by such 
writers as Breton, Forde, Greene and 
Lodge. In part euphuism depends upon 
the use of strings of similes drawn from 
zoology, mythology and natural history; it 
also consists of using other rhetorical 
figures to build up paragraphs systemati- 
cally, almost like stanzas in prose, with 
clauses corresponding in length and weight, 
With patterns of equal and similar sounds. 
Medieval writers had used these schemes— 
or figures of words—probably influenced 

Y surviving traditions of Gorgianic 
oratory; they also occur in later writings, 
notably the Sermons of Latimer; but Lyly, 
like earlier and later 16th-century writers 
of fiction, appears to have found this style 
Particularly suitable for romance for a 

Polite’ public, Employing almost every 
device of verse except metre and set rhyme- 
schemes, they produced what was for their 
ae a middle style, an equivalent of Pope’s 
sii In The Rape of the Lock. Euphuism 
ig ie Modern ears as monotonous, but it 
na unreasonable to suppose that renais- 
lengt teaders, by observing variations of 
ee sea pitch in accordance with mean- 
oe ch are now neglected, found both 

‘ety and a fluid rhythm. 


For biblio. see LYLy. B.L.J. 


rveryman, The best known of English 
Talities, this nine-hundred line play of 


0 ; 
as d Tamatic verse is thought to be 
the rate on, if not directly translated from, 


eis ace Elckerlijk, attributed to Petrus 
Skot Sage of Diest, c. 1495. The John 
Neth a eee (1521-37) reads ‘Here begyn- 
sende SEpawe ey how the hye fader of heven 

ethe to somon every creature to 
ESyve a count of theyr lyves in 


th; an 
S col 
Worlde, and is in maner of a morall 


Playe? 
frien: veryman is forsaken by all his 
acts .. ~cept Good Deeds. A messenger 


dication survives of the original 


a 
Little Ae Tologue: a Doctor as Epilogue. 
Manner of 


Production. 


Ed. R; 
ohn gtichard Pynson (London, 1520?); ed. 
W. Ww Gt or Skot (London, 15307), repr. 
(T9602), Eiee (1904 and 1909); ed. F. Sidgwick 
Rat (Gh cherlijk and Everyman, ed. H. Loge- 
Comp, 1892); H. de Vocht, ‘Everyman. 
Parative Study etc. (with special refer- 
Ickerlyc”)’, in’ Materials for the 
Id English Drama, New Series, 20 
Ex; G.W. 
Staaf : 
existesttalism, Under the title of 
Philo ee SM are grouped a number of 


S 
UPon tie *€ doctrines which all lay stress 
© existence of the individual, with 


_ 


EXISTENTIALISM 


his concrete experience and solidity, as 
opposed to the theoretical abstractions 
which marked the post-Kantian tradition. 

This view of the ‘human condition’ goes 
back a very long way—to St Augustine, to 
Duns Scotus and to Pascal. It was givena 
brilliant restatement by the Danish theo- 
logian Séren Kierkegaard (1813-55), in his 
many books, but especially in Concept of 
Dread, and Fear and Trembling. The 
influence of existentialism was much ex- 
tended at the beginning of the 2oth century, 
especially in Germany, by Jaspers and 
Heidegger (both of whom obstinately 
refused to call themselves ‘existentialists’), 
and it was not long before its effects were 
seen in the work of the Russian philo- 
sophers (Shestov and Berdyaev, among 
others), in the books of the Spaniard, 
Unamuno, of the French thinkers J. de 
Gautier, B. Fondane, J. Grenier, V. 
Jankélévitch, R. Le Senne, and of others in 
touch with the philosophy of Nietzsche 
and the phenomenology of Husserl. Dos- 
toyevsky and Franz Kafka played an im- 
portant part as literary influences. The 
general public, however, did not become 
fully aware either of the name or of the 
teaching, until after the second world war 
had weakened the hold of rationalism and 
created an intellectual climate favourable to 
the development of obscure forces. In 
those years existentialism was ‘launched’ 
by a group of French thinkers whose clarity 
of mind and simplicity of style made it 
more comprehensible than it would other- 
wise have been—to say nothing of the fact 
that they gave it a purely ‘literary’ expres- 
sion in a series of plays and novels. An 
entirely new school of writers made its 
appearance, which may be divided into two 
principal groups: on the one hand, J.-P. 
Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir and M. Mer- 
leau-Ponty, and the Anglo-French novelist 
Samuel Beckett, with their periodical 
organ, Les Temps Modernes; on the other, 
Gabriel Marcel and his doctrine of Chris- 
tian existentialism. 

Existentialist literature stresses the fact 
that men are not determined @ prior, but 
‘exist’, in other words that they are in a 
state of ‘becoming’ within the framework 
of a certain given situation, and are, in the 
long run, what they make themselves. In 
this way they escape from a mechanical 
determination and are ‘free’. On these 
‘“Chemins de la Liberté’ Sartre at first 
shows us a set of characters, all of whom 
are incapable of choice and spend their 
lives in a lamentable condition of groping 
—like the melancholy heroes of natural- 
istic fiction—after a ‘self’ which is always 





EXPRESSIONISM 


somewhere in the future (Roquentin, for 
instance, in La Nausée), But at least these 
men have the salutary conviction of their 
agonizing nothingness and are, to that ex- 
tent, better than those who accept what 
society has made of them, whom Sartre calls 
the salauds or ‘skunks’. Truth exists in 
escaping from this state of anguished im- 
potence by means of an act of will called, 
in the terminology of existentialism, 
engagement. Orestes in Les Mouches and 
Mathieu in La Mort dans ? Ame (published 
in England as ‘Iron in the Soul’) find 
salvation in action. But these are in- 
stances only of the individual conscious- 
ness. Societies, humanity itself, are no 
less involved, but their problem is one of 
collective choice. In Les Bouches Inutiles, 
a besieged city finds itself hesitating be- 
tween the opposed claims of ends and 
means, and finally adopts a solution which 
saves its face in the dimension of eternity. 
Atheistic existentialism is a philosophy of 
anguish, but also of liberty and action. 
Since 1945 it has produced a number of 
powerful works and has won the support 
of a large public. 

Christian existentialism centres round 
the figure of Gabriel Marcel, who intro- 
duced Kierkegaard to French readers in 
1925 in a now famous article in the Revue 
de Metaphysique et de Morale. Marcel 
makes his start from the same premises as 
Sartre and his followers. But for him the 
act of engagement is religious and leads to 
God. He has voiced his views for the 
most part in his Yournal Meétaphysique and 
on the stage. His influence has been dif- 
fused through a number of French Catholic 
periodicals (Etudes, Esprit, and others). 
It seems to be having an effect on certain 
young novelists: for instance, Jean Cayrol 
and Luc Estang. On the outer edge of 
existentialism stand two French writers 
whose thought approaches very near to its 
teachings, though they have always in- 
sisted on remaining independent: André 
Malraux and Albert Camus. 

In both its forms (though more especially 
in the first) existentialism has roused pas- 
sionate opposition from Marxists, and also 
from’ Roman Catholics, whether traditional 
or ‘personalist’. 

J. Wahl, Petite Histoire de l’Existentialisme 
(1947), L’ Existence (collected ed. 1945) and 

xistentialisme chrétien (collected ed, 1947); H. 
Lefebvre, L’ Existentialisme (1944); E. Mou- 
nier, Introduction aux Existentialismes (1947); 
R. Jolivet, Les Doctrines ex. de Kierkegaard ¢ 
F.-P. Sartre (1 948); H. E. Read, Existentialism, 
Marxism and Anarchism (1949); H. J. Black- 
ham, Six Existentialist Thinkers (1951). 

M.G: ¢ J.P.R. 


two most outstanding, the 
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Expressionism, a movement in literay, 
and art which arose in Germany Shon) 
before the first world war and flourig BR 
until about 1924. [It is paralleled by the 
futurist movement in Italy and by Cub,’ 
futurism in pre-revolutionary Rusgj. 
it has influenced the modernist MOVeme + 
in England and America and the Surreali 
movement of the inter-war period. Tt t 
term, used for the first time by the F Tengp 
painter Hervé jin Igor, was applieq x 
literature by the Austrian writer Herm . 
Bahr in 1914. The early eXPTeSS1Onjy : 
. a c 0 . 
scented decay and intellectual st gnat nj 
the material prosperity of the 19198) feeling 
the mind and spirit dulled by the Mech, 
nization of modern civilization, CY say 
in the prevailing currents of naturalis i 
impressionism and NeO-TO ra ee abs Te. 
flections of an attitude to life which abideg 
by mere reproduction and observation of g 
reality basically untrue beara It Was 
immoral. Inspired by a new pe esophy 
which found expression in ?&78SOn’s 
fs: ; : J’s intuitiy 
élan vital and in Husser eval e 
phenomenology, and by DostoyeVSky's 
m ? weg tk f the human 
and Strindberg’s exploration oF ! rerneee 
soul, and reinforced by Freud 5 9 ae suid 
tion of the symbolic characte! sion’ 
conscious forces in man, the exPT®? aN 
set parriers of a 
set out to break through the aye 
‘ ‘ n ppear- 
reality established by reason 4 mean 
ance and to explore the deep ie objewt 
of a reality which rests within 
observed, not on its fagade. _ losive and 
The expressionist style 18 re asizes the 
erratic, not descriptive; it eMP. ss extreme 
dynamic and ecstatic, and 19.7" Jecram, 
form assumes the character of a ( Sturm’ 
and even of inarticulate stamme" tes and 
circle; Dadaism); it exagse antithetic 
makes use of parallel animates 
phrases. Expressionist imagery q lifeless 
lifeless nature and shows man @ d .super- 
machine. In content, reality a grotesque 
reality are freely mixed, 22 i. intende 
distortion of reality heightens * 
effect. nist poets the 
Among the early we aa OT rrian. TT 
Ss 
and the Silesian Heym, show #,P°P'py the 
view of life. Others are 1m5P tt tion 
: : evolu be 
hope of an impending f cies C42 
Stadler, Lotz), Three tender actua 
observed: one activist and tO even 4 
Hiller, ‘Toller, Becher, Maser. ocial 
Kaiser), mainly concerned W!} od with ! 
political reform; one concer” . 
relation of the individual i proces. 
(Johst, Heynicke, Lersc™, ith sid) 
Engelke); and one concerne (Edsch™ 
problems of Man and Go 
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Ze Werfel, Unruh, Barlach, Reinhold 
go" ing, Schickele, Lasker-Schiiler, Korn- 
Cid, a on the fringe of the movement, 

ka). 
Ke ehough the movement produced in 
Werfel a poet of European im- 
tance; in Kafka and Schickele out- 
pe ding novelists and in Edschmid a 
st eet of powerful short stories, its real 
ievement lies in the field of the drama 
BO" the theatre, There they had two 
av’ portant forerunners, Strindberg and 
if edekind for the religious and the 
Virivist groups respectively. Expression- 
#”. drama—e.g. Sorge’s The Beggar (1912), 
pfasenclever’s Lhe Son (1913); Unruh’s 
0 cers (1913) and Kaiser’s From Morning 
Midnight (1912) and the colourful 
purghers of Calais (1914)—dispenses with 
gychological characterization and creates 
Fypes expressing the basic woes and needs 
i man in his relationship to his fellow- 
mens society, the world and God. The 
conventional Structure of drama is dis- 
jved into tableaux or ‘stations’, the 
"ene is symbolic and not defined in terms 
of Jace or time, the actor is ‘the represen- 
tai of ideas, emotions and fate’ (Korn- 

1d). 

is The expressionist movement came to an 
end when conditions in Germany and 
furope Were stabilized in 1924 and exalted 
popes for world peace, world brotherhood 
and social revolution had been dis- 
appointed. In Germany most followers 
of the Movement were exiled when Hitler 
came to power although some (e.g. Johst, 
pleynicke, Lersch) embraced National- 
Socialism. This was not necessarily 
surprising as Nazism revived formal 
elements of expressionism although it 
oured into its mould a very different 

content. 


FP. Bachmann, ‘ Die Theorie, die historischen 
Beziehungen und die Eigenarten des Expres- 
sionismus , In Germanic Rey., 2 (1927); W. 
Paulsen, Lxpressionismus und  Aktivismus. 
Eine typologische Untersuchung (1935); 
Carter, The nez Spirit in the European theatre, 
1914-24 (1926); Samuel and H. 
Thomas, Expressionism in German life, litera- 
ture and the theatre, rgro-24 (1939); A+ 
Soergel, Dichtung und’ Dichter der Zeit. Neue 
Folge: Im Banne des Expressionismus (1925); 
B. Diebold, Anarchie im Drama. Kritik und 
Darstellung dey modernen Dramatik (4th ed. 
1928); B. ‘€hr, ‘Expressionismus in der 
neueren englischen Lyrik’. in Festschrift M. 
Prorster (1929); W, Reichwagen, Der expression- 
estesche ord 27 neueren englischen Roman (1935); 
ett) burn, Continental influences on Eugene 
Ww. A * &Xbressionistic dramas (1941); C. E. 
. : ahlstrém, Strindberg’s a anges 
R.H.S. 
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EXTRAVAGANZA 


Extravaganza. To differentiate between 
the type of stage presentation called ex- 
travaganza and that called burlesque is a 
dificult matter. There were conditions 
which were common to both, inasmuch as 
the subject matter was often the same and 
extravaganzas ridiculed legends, historical 
facts and famous stories just as did bur- 
lesque. But extravaganza did not deal so 
much in personalities as burlesque and was 
never bitter. 

Extravaganza usually dealt more with 
mythological subjects than with factual 
ones and treated the whole thing in a pure 
spirit of light fun, often with considerable 
wit. Madame Vestris, during her tenancy 
of the Olympic Theatre, London, which 
began in 1830, brought extravaganza to 
a pitch of perfection and the most gifted 
writer of this type of entertainment was 
J. R. Planché. Even he sometimes called 
his works burlettas. He got his inspira- 
tion from France where he saw entertain- 
ments described as ‘féerie folie’ (the 
nearest equivalent to the typically British 
pantomime) and revue. He adapted a sort 
of mixture of these two French forms and 
started a great vogue for what came to be 
known as extravaganzas. They were often 
topical, often near burlesque, there was 
something in them of farce and yet there 
was always something entirely individual, 
light, bright, gay and witty. They have 
no place in the theatre today. Like bur- 
lesque in its later form, extravaganza was 
studded with music and dancing, although 
the music was seldom, if ever, original, 
but well-known melodies were used, 
with lyrics specially written to suit the 
theme. 

It has been suggested that such plays 
which do not strictly conform to modern 
technique, such as Christopher Fry’s The 
Lady’s Not For Burning and Thornton 
Wilder’s The Skin of our Teeth, might be 
regarded as extravaganza in terms of the 
present. ‘There is something to be said 
for this but they are far from the extrava- 
ganzas of the early r9th century when it 
was one of the most popular entertain- 
ments of the theatre. The matter 1s still 
further complicated by the fact that man- 
agers, up to quite recent times, when they 
were confronted with a production which 
they found difficult to classify, would at 
once label it an extravaganza, though it did 
not really belong to that class at all, Ags 
with burlesque, the nearest approach to 
true extravaganza today is to be found in 
revue, 


For biblio. see BURLESQUE, W.M.-P. 











FABLE 


able, a story in Which non-human 
creatures or lifeless things behave 
like human beings. The portrayal of 
human beings in animal guise—the char- 
acteristic of the literary fable (unlike the 
fable still told among primitive peoples)— 
presupposes a certain cultural level; human 
qualities must have been recognized in 
animal behaviour before human idiosyn- 
crasies could be caricatured in animal 
expressions. 

The fable of western Europe dates back 
to the ancient so-called Aesopian fable. 
Presumably not before the 2nd century 
B.c. Aesopus’ fables were rendered in 
verse (Babrius), 42 being translated into 
Latin (Avianus) in the 4th or 5th century 
A.D. A prose adaptation of the translation 
by Phaedrus under the title Romulus ap- 
peared early in the middle ages. The 
oriental (Indian) origin or Influence of 
these Aesopian fables, though seemingly 
probable (one has only to think of the 
famous collections of fables Panchatantra 
and fitopadesa), has been contested. They 
were widely read in the medieval schools, 
repeatedly recast (Esopets) and adapted to 
more elaborate animal Stories, fairy tales 
and epics (see EcBasis CapTivi, REYNARD). 
In modern times the fable was made to 
serve a rationalistic Philosophy. In literary 
respect 1t came under the influence of the 
greatest of modern fable writers, La Fon- 
taine (whom Yriarte, Krylov, Pignotti, 
Gay, Gellert followed). T'6 La Fontaine’s 
literary refinement Lessing opposed the 
simple original Aesopian fable as an ideal 
model: a simple moral lesson without em- 
bellishments. George Orwell’s Animal 
Farm (1945) uses the form of the animal 


epic for a brilliant political satire upon the 
totalitarian state. 


W. Wienert, Die T'ypen der griechisch- 
rémischen vir abeln (1925) fa [, Peres Les 
fabulistes latins @’ Auguste @ Ia fin du moyen Gge 
(1884); A. Oesterley, Romulus die Nachah- 
mungen des Re = haedrus und die aesopischen 
Fabeln im Mittelalter (1870). G. Silcher, Tier- 
fabel, Tiermarchen und Tierepos, etc. (1904-0 5)3 
Max Stege, Die Geschichte dey deutschen Fabel- 
theorie (1929); J. F. Heybroek, De fabel . . , 
in Nederland en Vlaanderen (1941). J.J.M. 


Fabliaux. ‘T'hese are short stories in 
octosyllabic verse, flourishing in France in 
the late 12th and, more especially, the 13th 
century. ‘I'he earliest (Richeut) is dated 
1159. Some are didactic, others courtly 
or pathetic, but modern critics reserve the 
name for those with a humorous intention, 
Some of these work up very simple-minded 
and elementary jokes, while others are 
crassly indecent or scatological. The 
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typical fabliau uses the theme of guile. 


credulous are persuaded to believe ae 
posterous stories, the crafty 4T€ oy, & 
reached by superior cunning, oF the Sig, ts 
quo is ingeniously restored after being ,.%y 
lently disturbed, Realistic, in the ge, % 
that they introduce touches fro™ Conte Se 
porary life (some have almost the qua}; ~ 
of genre paintings), their pre0CCUPar;, 
with cuckoldry, clerical lasciviousness, ane 
brute force and their astonishingly fy q 
sexual morality belong to the COMVENtig, © 
of the genre and have little significance fs 
the social historian. Coarse ant Cartp,* 
but not salacious, they seem to have hag 
fairly universal appeal, The W'ters | 
some are known, at least by 24M, an 
seem to have belonged to the MOSt “Ver, 
social classes: light-hearted cletT*S, Con, 
mon minstrels, professional writers lik 
Rutebeuf, courtly authors like Philippe d 
Beaumanoir and even clerical-didacyj, 
writers like Huon le Roi. Some Of th 
more intricate and unusual fab/a" Plot, 
are widely distributed in folk-loré, 4 2Um_ 
ber can be traced to oriental magne but 
many are so simple and obvious that a 
could have arisen spontaneously. he 
fabliau tradition was perpetuate in the 
prose nouvelles, . 
Standard collection by A. de Moen 
and G. Raynaud (6 vols, 1872-99) J. rw. 
Les Fabliaux (5th ed. 1928). ry 


y 
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Fairy Tales: see Fotk LiTERATUR.: 
parently 
is ee of Old 
Qld French 
‘gag’ or 
nay which 


Farce, as applied to drama, 
derived from a metaphorical 
French farce (‘stuffing’). The 
term occurs as the name for t 
interlude of impromptu buffoo 
the actors in religious drama 
tomed to interpolate into their te*":, 
the modern sense of a drama 
(usually short) which has for its 8° 
to excite laughter; or that spe@ 
drama which is constituted by sU° 
We must try to distinguish farce 
lesque (q.V.), which aims #4 anner Of 
laughter by caricature of ‘the mM udicrous 
spirit of serious works, or DY “. 
treatment of their subjects: fat 
particularly concerned with cru 
and bodily assault. 


‘The main characteristics of Satria 
dependence in it of character an reov 
mere situation. This situation, nds le in- 
the most exaggerated and impossible expro ab 6) 
ing upon the coarsest and rudest of yy, P 17 dys 
congruities’, (Nicoll, Dramatic Theo A com ion 

‘Farce may be defined as exagger’. its rely 
its problem is unlikely and absut der © 
ludicrous and one-sided, its m “ay p: 
laughable’. (Norwood, Greek Comes? 
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No category of drama recognized by the 
Greeks or Romans precisely corresponds 
to farce. There is, however, a farcical 
Jement in the comedies of Aristophanes 
and Plautus. The typical Aristophanic 
Jot deals with an absurd and extravagant 
attempt to solve a serious problem, and the 
results, often ludicrous, which follow from 
this attempt. There is much horseplay 
and indecency, and the play often ends in 
an atmosphere of junketing. On the other 
pand we are never allowed for long to 
forget the serious background; there are 
pitter attacks on well-known individuals 
and on current fashions of thought and be- 
haviour; even the fun often arises from 
burlesque; there are frequent parodies of 
tragedy, and self-important personages, 
state Officials and quacks of all kinds are 

laced in undignified situations. 

oetry of a high order; there are passionate 
eulogies of the good old days and the bles- 
sings Of peace and plenty. 

With the fall of Athens comedy seems to 
have lost much of its serious public pur- 
pose, but it also lost the verve and gaiety 
so essential to farce. This returns in the 
Latin adaptations of Greek comedies for 
the Roman stage which have come down to 
us under the name of Plautus. The de- 
clared aim of Plautus is to amuse. He 
expressly resigns the serious questions of 
the day to those elected by the people to 
deal with them. His situations are some- 
times absurd, notably in plays of mistaken 
identity; the situation in such plays is ex- 
ploited for the sole purpose of amusement; 
the element of horseplay and the element 
of indecency (this latter much less evident 
than in Aristophanes) are not out of keeping 
with our definition of farce. 

Apart from literary drama there were 
various types of dramatic performance 
which might Perhaps deserve the name of 

farce’. The Dorian towns of Magna 
Graecia ,Were familiar with mimes who 
took off’ certain social types, such as quack 
doctors. The aim of the mime was to 
provoke laughter , mimicus risus; this it did 
oH nan or less impromptu development 
Besar - ern themes, such as the sudden 
wealth or if < sat acigr oe eat Baie 
crite Hee ‘ detection of a peccant wife 
Atellane is ant by her husband. ane 
oeat Playlets of Campania and (later) 
ie Sta ae stock characters (the Clown, 
tional a er, the Graybeard) wearins tradi- 
Farce’ ‘ae _ The so-called ‘Charition 
length. Neo 1 1903, 1s about 230 par id 

captive f teek maiden, Charition, 1s he 
succeeds y Indian barbarians; her brother 
1M rescuing her after making the 


There is ° 


FAUST 


Indians and their king drunk. The bar- 
barians are represented as speaking their 
own language; there is a low clowning part. 

The element of bodily assault and simple 
fooling are prominent in the folk plays and 
in the crude entertainments of minstrel 
troupes in medieval Europe: but it 1s in 
15th-century France that the actual word 
farce is first used to describe this sort of 
entertainment. Of those for which a text 
has survived, Le Cuvier and Maistre 
Pathelin are the most amusing. ‘The influ- 
ence of French farce was felt in Italy, 
Germany and England where its arrival 
coincided with revived interest in Latin 
comedy. In England the resulting genre is 
best illustrated in the Interludes of John 
Heywood: elsewhere in the commedtia dell’ 
arte (q.v.). 

With the establishment of permanent 
theatres farce was banished to the fair- 
ground; but it returned to favour in the 
18th century in the form of ‘curtain 
raisers’ to serious plays. From that it was 
developed into the full-length farce, 
popularized by W. S. Gilbert and A. W. 
Pinero. Modern farces usually deal with 
extra-marital relations and have little 
literary merit, thus remaining true in spirit 
to this particular branch of entertainment. 


A. Nicoll, Dramatic Theory (1931); G. Nor- 
wood, Greek Comedy (1931); M. Bieber, 4 
history of the Greek and Roman Theater (1939) ; 
C. and F. Parfait, Mémoires pour servir a Vhis- 
toire des spectacles de la foire (1743); W. Beare, 
The Roman Stage (1950); M. J. Rudwin, The 
Origin of ‘German Carnival Comedy (1920); 

H. Quin, 4 History of the American Drama 
(2 vols, 1937). W.B.; G.W. 


Faust. ‘The Faust legend took shape be- 
fore 1540. ‘The first of its literary monu- 
ments to be published, the Historia von D. 
Fohann Fausten, was compiled in 1587 by 
Johann Spies and translated into English 
before 1592. It presented the wicked life 
and terrible death of a magician in alliance 
with the devil and was largely made up of 
tales that had accumulated round an his- 
torical figure. Vagabond, quack and necro- 
mancer, he was referred to by some of his 
contemporaries as Georg Sabellicus, by 
others as Johann Faust. One branch of 
tradition located him at Erfurt, another at 
Wittenberg and yet another at Ingolstadt. 
The marvels related of him have much in 
common with those told of earlier magi- 
cians, The magical practices and the 
blood-pact point to early Persian and Jew- 
ish origins in occultism and demonology 
and it would be as idle to deny Faust’s line 
of descent from Solomon and Simon 
Magus to Gerbert (pope Silvester IT) and 





FAUST 


Zyto as it would be impossible to establish 
the degree of kinship with any one of his 
ancestors. His connexion with ‘Theo- 
philus (q.v.) is less obvious. Faust had to 
forfeit his immortal soul for overstepping 
the limits set by Christianity to human 
knowledge. This spirit informed all the 
early versions of the legend, both narrative 
and dramatic, till the 18th century. 
Ponderous commentaries made unreadable 
the next Faust-book, published by a 
Swabian, Georg Widmann, int 599. Johann 
Pfitzer’s new edition of 1674 was less prolix 
and vastly improved by the reintroduction 
of Faust’s liaison with Helen of Troy—an 
integral part of the lepend—which the 
prudish Widmann had omitted. In 1728 
an anonymous author, calling himself a 
Man of Christian Sentiments, issued the 
story without the commentaries and this 
condensed version was sold at every fair for 
the next hundred years, 

Despite the Lutheran flavour of the 
Faust-books, the ethos of the legend was 
not specifically Protestant. The Historia 
had not lacked indications of the spiritual 
audacity of man. Marlowe saw the latent 
dramatic possibilities of the Faust char- 
acter which had suffered in the narrative 
accounts from the eclipse of humanism. 
By creating a man of titanic ambition he 
intensified Faust’s fall, In his Tragical 
Eistory of Dr Faustus, written between 
1588 and 1593, he succeeded in making the 
psychological interest of the hero dominate 
over the sensational and humorous ele- 
ments which had been part of the legend 
from the start. To the literary treatment 
he gave the opening monologue and the 
eloquent final scene depicting Faust’s 
despair and conviction of damnation. Mar- 
lowe’s play Was transmitted to Germany by 
travelling players known as the ‘English 
Comedians’. Only a derived text of the 
resultant German popular play survived 
and was used as the basis of a Dutch play 
in 1731 (De Hellevart yon Doktor Ioan 
Faust). ‘The popular play had developed 
the spectacular and comic elements and 
was still a favourite when it migrated to the 
puppet-stage in the 18th century. Some 
of its versions, rescued from oblivion, 
serve as a guide to the dramatic tradition 
which Goethe knew at Frankfurt. They 
turned Faust into a figure of fun and the 
devil into the bogy of the upper and inte]. 
lectual classes. Some of them had bor- 
towed a Prologue in Hell from an English 
play by Dekker and features from later 
versions of the Historia which Marlowe 
had not known. The most famous of 
these was the theme of the devil’s speed 


> 
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used by Lessing for the scene fron, 
Faust-play printed in the 17th Lite, h 
brief. Fea Ik 
Lessing was the first to reject the a 
conception of evil, Little has SUrViy. SR 
his play, besides the above-ment; 4 
scene, a draft of the Prologue and 4 Soe hq 
of Act I, published posthumously In THe 
A Faust for whom damnation Was no ‘Rg 
than a dream ran the risk of losin Ore 
tragic appeal, and a play by Less dig 
Austrian contemporary, Paul Weidn, SIN 
(Johann Faust. Ein allegorisches D, ay 
1775), showed how trivial 4 rationa); a 
account of Faust’s redemption COulg {&q 
The ‘Sturm und Drang’ writers Useq 08, 
legend as a vehicle for satire 22¢ Were te 
. g 
sponsible for the ill-assorted MatTage e. 
tween domestic tragedy an Stine 
titanism. Friedrich Miller publisheg _ 
1776 an episode of his fragmen'ey ara Q 
Faust’s Leben, and in 1778 the oe of ie 
5 parts. Hell was here the imag °° Socie 
A revolting picture of human “Pravige 
was presented in Klinger’s NOV’: 


R 


Fan. y 
Leben, Thaten und Heéllenfahrt (1793). 
Satire was a feature, too, ° f RS 
Faust—of the academic learn!n8& ovens En. 
lightenment and of pedantry 1 * ite age, 
but by drawing on his own vast yer: 
Goethe burst the bounds of the ie 10nal 
mould. To the theme of the, rie airing 

holar he added that of love S ?&trayal, 
achieving great poetry and he he he 
tragedy in the fate of Grete staves ~ 
Faust I was completed in mise pe a 
1775, 1790 and 1808. Part A copy of 
after the poet’s death in 1532 in 1887, ig 
the earliest version, discover me main 
known as the Urfaust. he the Urfaust 
themes were not fused either 17 Goethe had 
or in the Fragment of 1790, but d prepared 
created the Earth Spirit an ee n of God 
the way for his ultimate revela > on earth, 
in the history of man’s existe" ; 
in the interaction of spiritua 
forces and in the clash of ee F 
He gave symbolical significan® POLY 
incomparable beauty to the nee 
Titan and showed the alliaPc™ 
devil as the working of the wey 
which the titanic character A cious de 
With the probing of the uncOP” "ism, a 
of the soul in the age of rom rst came in : 
tragic doom of the original a ind Cart F 
itsownagain. A note of pro =! dra d 
ism was struck in Chamis7 (1 804) afte! 
fragment Faust. Ein Versue i 1817 read 
in Byron’s Manfred, written 5 Lewis no 
the poet had heard ‘Mon eines iat0 
scenes from Goethe’s Faust: Manfre 
translated the first scene of 


Sf 





| 
| 
| 
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erMan in 1820, began a Faust-play 4 
ears later. His draft was destroyed but 
js Strange ballet-scenario, written in 1847 
for Her Majesty’s Theatre in London, was 
ublished in r8s51. It represents a return 
g the older tradition of the tragic outcome, 

s embodied in the Faust material which 
fleme used (Scheible’s Kloster, 1846-47). 

he climax of the revolt against Goethe 

as reached in Friedrich Theodor Vischer’s 
yilliant Parody, Faust. Der Tragédie 
yittery Teil, Neantime the Faust and 
on Juan legends had begun to merge and 
yo Ol the minor enthusiasts, Schink and 
yon Voss, had completed the transforma- 
jon Of the hero into the rake: Foh. Faust, 
yamatsche Phantasie, nach einer Sage des 
716: Fh. (1804) and Faust. Trauerspiel mit 
Gesang und Tans (1823). Grabbe’s trag- 
edy Don Fuan und Faust (1829) is, in its 
‘eat aa of the dualism of the material 

d the SPlritual, a landmark in Faustian 
jiterature. It was inspired by Manfred 
and by a third-rate melodrama by Klinge- 

ann, Cirector of the court theatre at 

puns wick (Faust; ein Trauerspiel, 1815). 

Lenau's Faust (7836) was more than the 

ortrayal of the personal conflicts of its 
quthor; it €xpressed the intellectual satiety, 
the Scepticism and despair of a generation 
aware of the ever-widening gulf between 

an$S two souls which Goethe had 
depicted. Moreover, it was a prophetic 
vision Of the gradual isolation from God 
and nature of the searcher after the secrets 
of creative life, Tt inspired another Don 

Dee version, an epic poem of 1842 by 
Wo emar Nirnberger, published under 
oe ey M. Solitaire. 

- cae forward to the 2oth-cen- 
tu ol ito D In the western world. The 
Me cae ‘ ie, (1939) by Dorothy Sayers 

€ escapist’ utopian reformer 
who commands the devil’s power to serve 
ood ends, [yt »»P 
g flavin . Stressed the ideal of redemp- 
tive Si“ting and the actuality of evil for 
the generation that had Ay d » 
ipility befo ad repudiated respon 
Ss et Hed té the outbreak of the second 
bs SIby i French poet and a novelist 
Faustian ave expressed the fate of the 
». »Plrit in the atomic age. Paul 
Valery’s_unfinish M 
Faust (Ebauches) eo Res oe mi 
Af the terrifyin Ss), reveals man’s awareness 
his lon ging ¢ g aspects of the new era and 
néant sur Jes af oblivion CEN ES as 
the fate of Brace du rien’). Not only ts 
goullisizetn toy. sake but ie tiaiaeln 
novel, Doz, © Unminent. In an erudite 
or Faustus (1947), ‘Thomas 


Mann achj 

e 
the Menta] ved the transference of evil to 
romanticisy, 


Sphere that had begun with 
- The new German Faust is 





FENIX RENASCIDA 


dependent for his in- 
ion of the demonic 
Evil has been made 
ern world in an 
tastrophic fate in 


the mad musician, 
spiration on the liberat 
forces within the soul. 

convincing to the mod 
allegory of Germanys ca 
the 2oth century. 


The legend received treatment in art and 


music: engravings by Christoph von 
Sichem and Rembrandt; Spohr’s opera 
of 1813; Berlioz’ cantata of | 1846 (La 
Dammnation de Faust); Gounod’s opera of 
1859, which inspired a poem in Spanish, 
Fausto, by Estanislao del Campo; an 
overture by Richard Wagner. 

P. M. Palmer and R. P. More, The Sources 
of the Faust Tradition (1936); E. M. Butler, 
The Myth of the Magus, Ritual Magic and The 
Fortunes of Faust (3 vols, 1948-52). M.B. 


Félibrige, literary school formed in 
France in the roth century with the aim of 
reviving, purifying and propagating the 
Provengal language and culture. It was 
founded in 1854 at Fontségugne, near 
Avignon, by seven poets who gave them- 
selves the name of Félibres, the most im- 
portant being Roumanille, Aubanel and 
Mistral. The Félibrige, whose organ was 
the Almanach Provengal, worked on such 
measures as spelling reform (Roumanille) 
and on enriching and standardizing the 
Provencal vocabulary (Mistral’s dictionary, 
Lou Tresor dou Félibrige). Using contem- 
porary spoken Provengal, the Félibres pro- 
duced more than one masterpiece (Mis- 
tral’s Miréio, Aubanel’s La mtougrano 
entredouberto) which established the reputa- 
tion of the school. Organized in a strict 
hierarchy with a central consistory and 
local branches, they had talented succes- 
sors, as Félix Gras, though later there were 
dissenters, as Charles Maurras. 

E. Ripert, La Renaissance provengale (and 


ed. 1924); A. Gourdin, Langue et littérature 
d’oc (1949). M.G.; J.P.R. 


Feminine, primarily in French verse ap- 
plied to a rhyme ending in e mute, (hence) 
to a rhyme of two syllables the first of 
which is stressed and the second unstressed. 
See also CAESURA. C.T.O. 


Fénix Renascida, an anthology of Portu- 
guese poetry, mostly of the 17th century, 
published by Matias Pereira da Silva from 
1716 to 1728. A similar collection, Ecos 
que o clarim da fama dd, was published in 
1761-62. Both contain much verse of an 
intolerable triviality, frivolous subjects and 
being 


Stylistic extravagances common 
features. ‘The poetic level however is not 
uniformly low. Many of the poems are in 
Spanish. 





FERNAN GONZALEZ 


A Feénix Renascida, ed. M. Pereira da Silva 
(5 vols, 1716-28; 2nd ed. 1746); Ecos que o 
clarim da fama dd, Postilhao de Apolo, etc. 
(Eco J, 1761; Eco Il, 1762). 

H. Cidade, A poesia lirica cultista e con- 
ceptista. (2nd_ ed. 1942), ‘OQ formalismo 
literario na “‘ Fénix Renascida”’, in Ligées de 
cultura e lit. port., I (3rd ed. 1951). 

T.P.W. 


Fernan Gonzalez, Porma pr {é. 1280), 
Spanish epic. Gonzdlez, the first count 
of Castile, was born c. 890. This poem, in 
cuaderna via by a monk of Arlanza, de- 
scribes his wars with the Moors and 
Navarrese, his piety and his escape from 
prison. It incorporates traditional epic 
material and is written with skill and rough 
eloquence. 


Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlex 
den (Baltimore, 1904), ed. A. 
(1946). 

R. Menéndez Pidal, 


épica espanola (19 51). 


,» ed. C. C. Mar- 


Zamora Vicente 


Reliquias de la poesia 


Fescennini Versus, in ancient Rome, a 
name applied to ribald wedding songs and 
scurrilous dialogues between revelling 
peasants; an association with Fescennium 
in Etruria is not improbable. ‘The genre 
is umportant as a possible forbear of drama 
and satire. 


G. E. Duckworth, 


The N. | 
Comedy (1952). 1@ Nature of Roman 


Finnish Literature. Unlike the cognate 
Estonian folk-literature, that of Finland is 
rich in epic poetry, the best examples of 
which are contained in Kalevala (q.v.). 
The prose portion is equally rich, especially 
in folk-tales. Finnish written literature, 
very scanty before the Reformation, was 
fathered by the Lutheran bishop Mikael 
Agricola, who, as a religious poet, was fol- 
lowed by other churchmen. Secular 
literature in 16th-century Finland consists 
of law-books and chronicles translated 
from__ the Swedish. The influence of 
Swedish, the language of the ruling class, 
was paramount, notably after the founda- 
tion of the Turku (Abo) Academy in 1640. 
It may be seen in all branches of contem- 
porary writing—in historical, devotional 
and occasional verse and in classica] drama. 
The period from 1721 to 1809, which fol]- 
lowed the decay of Swedish power and 
ended with the Russian annexation. of Fin- 
land, was that of the Swedish F ennophils 
and represents the interest of the age of en- 
lightenment in national idiosyncrasy and 
the decline of emphasis on theology. These 
characteristics are evident in the Latin 
writings of the Swedish bishop D. Jus- 
lenius, the earliest collector of Finnish 
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folk-poetry. His work was continue 
amplified by another Swede, H. G. pd 
than, during the second half of the 7. 
century. The incorporation of Finla, Suh 
Russia _ as an autonomous duchy (xg ty 
approximately coincides with the be 9 
nings of the romantic revolt 1M eag ats 
Europe and the ascendancy of nationa);. Th 
Patriotic sentiment now informs the Wee 
ings of Finn and Finnish Swede alike tty 
shows itself besides in an intensified a 
sion for folk-lore and in the foundation a 
the Finnish Literary Society (18, Sy 
Among the founders of this 1™Port a 
association was E, Lénnrot, the Creato, ‘ 
Kalevala. The appearance of the Seeg 
(expanded) edition of his ep!¢ ™ 1849 
marks the peak of Finnish TOM@Nticijy 
(1835-85). The nationally SIENIfican, 
period 1860-85 was one mainly OF Prose j, 
the romantic-realistic vein. Here the leag. 
ing author was A. Kivi, whose varied geniug 
gave Finnish literature its first >rilliang 
stories and plays. His realism eae in 
the drama of the earliest Finnish a 20Fess, 
Minna Canth, and especially 17 ‘ © Prose 
of J. Aho and other novelists of " if aan 
Finland movement. ‘The end “ ction 
tury witnessed a neo-romanti¢ i he ; e 
the naturalism of this group 2” —— (7. 
fashion expressed itself in both rete (E, 
Linnankoski, Maria Jotun) ane nniemi), 
Leino, O. Manninen, V. A. Kon coed the 
Finnish authors of all schools W&° 

























: ’s political 
establishment of their count® on Fin- 
independence in 1918. met fl qualita- 


nish literature has been enri¢ remarkable 
tively and quantitatively by puted to all 
body of writers who have contr! 


e more 
the literary genres. Am0D8. “cifanpiii 
prominent are the novelist F. Kailas. 
and the short-lived lyric poet, land has 4 

Besides its own literature F1" -ature i 
considerable and_ thriving ee dpoint 
Swedish. From the linguist!® °,.. ature 
this is a province of Swedis 16th- 
The earliest name in it is that ° wedish 
century monk Jéns Budde, in in Fung 
literature does not properly beg iversitY 


land till 1640, when the Swe@!§ hasis 
was founded. At first the Pas, 3th 
largely on religion (J. GezeltUS’’ ine 1 


. . 1 t- 
literature becomes prominent The i: 
century (J. Frese, G. F. say a appest ast 
ter part of the century saw t? he ag 


of Porthan’s Abo Tidning?. a quits 
literary periodical. ‘This eee is P by 
point. The late classical P® 
sonified by F. M. Franzen | 
extraction, whose poetry som also. nis 
cipates Runeberg’s. Swedes | f Fi 
cipated actively in the upsurg 


ationalism which accompanied the Rus- 
jan annexation, ‘The Swedish literature 
of Finland culminated in the romanticism 
at ji te Runeberg and Z. Topelius. In 
pe second half of the rgth century the out- 
yanding Names are those of K. A. Tavast- 
tera and the poet B. Gripenberg. In 
ne sense the Swedish literature of Finland 
epresents Sweden’s last and longest hold 
on the country. 


FINNISH: F. Godenhjelm, Handbook of the 
pustory of Finnish Literature (tr. E. D. Butler, 
1393): - Comparetti, Zraditional Poetry of 
she inns (tr. I. M. Anderton, 1898); E. N. 

etala, Die finnische Literatur (1908); E. Leino, 

yomalaisia kirjatlioita (1909); S. Pakarinen, 
‘Guomalainen kirjallisuus Ig0I-29 (1912-31); 
Skenniemi, Kirjoja ja kirjailioita (4 
yols; Pia LIE R. Koskimies, Suomalatsia 
jrjatioila XX onosisadan alussa (1927); O. A. 
fallio, Undemp; suomalainen kirjallisuus (2 
yols, Wee ; V. Tarkiainen, Suomalainen 
pans tSkivjaltisuys (14. vols, 1930 ff.); H. 

rel aaa Finnische Literatur (1932); B. 

ollinder, Fins), prosadiktning (1932); V. 
garkiainen, Suomalaisen kirjallisuuden historia 
1934)3 . Salminen, Swomalaisten 
nutNalstunojon historia (1934); J. L. Perret, 

a ae de la littérature contemporaine de 
ON ie (1936) ; J. W. Juvelius, Suomen kan- 
sallis- njallisunden vaiheet (1937); R. Kos- 
Lg Cay: Hldvd Ransalliskirjallisuus (2 vols, 
1944 40 ); VA. Laiva and K. Heikila, Suoma- 
jaisen Kijallisunden historia (1947). 

SWEDISH: A. Hultin. Den svenska vitter- 
12 Fi] ae: Si 
oe Ne land, r640-1720 (1904), Finlands 
jittel : | Under frihetstiden (2 vols, 1906-10); 

avail “pei, bo-romantiken (1915); R. 

e parce) lands svenska literatur (1917); V. 
Vas hie Lérobok t Sveriges och Finlands lit- 
aks Tae (6th ed. 1921); B. Appelberg, 
Be Want ater historia (1928); H. Schiick and 
Perera (3 8, ILllustrerad svensk litteratur- 
ike ae me3 2); J. Landquist, Modern svensk 
t inland (1929). W.K.M. 


i re . « * 
Beh Ml; an abbreviated Italian version, 
Roman ide 1285~1300, of both parts of the 
sonnets Tr Rose, in a sequence of 232 
Florentine he fact that the author is a 
and isar » that he names himself ‘ Durante’ 
number of tably good writer, has led a 
D’Ovidio) Scholars (e.g. Mazzoni and 
Alighierj to identify him with Dante 
generally held es Se however, 1s not 

LER e 3 ; 
(1922; aha Detto d’ Amore, ed. E. G. Parodi 
Societa Sane €ndix to the Opere di Dante, ed. 
allegorico-diq <2 italiana, 1921); Poemetiz 
Benedetto Goan del sec, XIII, ed. L. Di 

nie or 7m 
M. Barbi al Studi di storia letteraria (1923); 
jbid., 8. udi danteschi, 3; S. Depgiedet 


Fiorettj 
of stories 


di Ss, Francesco, a2 collection 
and legends of St Francis of 
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Assisi put together by an anonymous Tus- 
pen eae a he first half of the 14th 


can some time in the 
century. With its simple and unaffected 


elegance it is a jewel of early Italian 


prose. 
I Fioretti, ed. A. Della Torre (1910), ed. G, 


Bastiniani 0). 
N Re fi Trecento (5th ed. n948) 


-so), Provengal courtly 


FI 1240 : 
amenca (c I24 llabic lines, conclu- 


romance; $8,095 octosy 
sion missing; the work of an unknown cleric 


from the Rouergue district. He describes 
the birth of the love of Flamenca, jealously 
guarded by her husband Archambaut 
de Bourbon, for Guillaume de Nevers, a 
young nobleman of delicate breeding. The 
romance derives in its entirety from French 
models, which it none the less excels in its 
subtly ironic and graphic descriptions of 
real life. One of the most delightful of all 
examples of r3th-century narrative art. 

Flamenca, ed. with Fr. tr. P. Meyer (1865, 
1907); Eng. tr. H. F. M. Prescott (1930). 

C. Grimm, Etude sur le roman de Flamenca 
(1930); K. Lewent, ‘Zum Inhalt und Aufbau 
von F.’ in Zeitschr. f. roman. Philol., 52 (1933) 
and ‘Neues zur F.’, zbid., 54 (1935); G. Mil- 
lardet, Le roman de Flamenca (1936); Ch. V. 
Langlois, La vie en France au moyen eae fat 


(1924). R.B. 


Flemish Literature forms an integral 
part of Dutch literature (q.v.) until the end 
of the 16th century. During the 17th cen- 
tury it carried on the national tradition in 
the lyric (De Harduyn), the drama (Ogier, 
De Swaen) and didactic prose (Poirters), 
but gradually waned and suffered an al- 
most total eclipse in the 18th century, when 
French became the language of the elite— 
though no literature worthy of the name 
arose in that language either. Reaction 
against the hegemony of French began 
before the end of the century, and a Flem- 
ish revival was started by the ‘rhetoricians’ 
(KK. Broeckaert, P. J. de Borchgrave, J. B. 
Hofman etc.). 

Early in the 19th century the renascent 
Flemish genius created the Flemish branch 
of the romantic movement in Europe, 
Preference was given to historical subjects, 
The older generation (Ghent) were mainly 
Philologists who rediscovered the lost 
treasures of thé medieval heritage (J. Fr, 
Willems, J. B. David, Ph. Blommaert, F, 
Snellaert) and produced the first two new 
important poets, K. L. Ledeganck and Pr, 
van Duyse. The younger generation 
(Antwerp) was more vehement and con- 
sistent: its typical exponent is H, Con- 
science, who created the Flemish novel, 
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The reaction against the idealizing ten- 
dency of the romantic movement was begun 
by D. Sleeckx, advocate of a well-balanced 
realism. A. Bergmann produced a 
masterpiece of charming narrative, Ernest 
Staes, while V. Loveling gave depth and 
new problems to the novel (Een dure eed). 
J. M. Dautzenberg and J. van Beers simpli- 
fied and refined poetry, and M. Rooses, a 
congenial spirit of Taine’s, wrote the first 
literary criticism worthy of the name. 

Contemporary with this rather narrow- 
minded realism, a sudden blossoming 
occurred in West Flanders. The in- 
genious G. Gezelle found in God, nature, 
the fatherland and his own soul the source 
of an original lyricism. H. Verriest, 
Flemish agitator, restored to prose its 
natural flow and litheness and A. Roden- 
bach enriched Flemish literature with his 
militant poetry. 

The example of Gezelle, Verriest and 
Rodenbach proved more inspiring to the 
generation of Van Nu en Straks, which in 
the 1890s brought literature outside West 
Flanders on a European level, than that of 
their immediate predecessors, the Flemish 
writers of 1880. These, however, led by 
P. de Mont, widened the horizon and pre- 
pared the ground, focusing interest on the 
idea of sense-perception, individualism and 
art for art’s sake. 

The writers, although of widely diver- 
gent views, affiliated to the magazine Van 
Nu en Straks (1893-94; 1896-1 gO1) strove 
for an art of complete and universal 
humanism on a neo-romantic basis. The 
leading personality, A. Vermeylen, in his 
essays and novel De wandelende Food, repre- 
sented a more or less idealistic rationalism. 
P. van Langendonck voiced the incurable 
pain of the poéte maudit. E. de Bom pro- 
duced the first modern Flemish psycho- 
logical novel (Wrakken). K. van de 
Woestijne, in his poetry and prose stories, 
built up the symbolic autobiography of the 
typical fin-de-siécle personality—one of the 
peaks of European symbolism. Styn 
Streuvels,a master of Prose, re-created the 
West Flemish landscape into a cosmic and 
sometimes visionary world, in which nature 
and man merge into an intimate unity. In 
H. Teirlinck’s novels and plays, imagina- 
tion, sensuousness and sonorous diction are 
the most conspicuous constant features. 
In the beautifully-built stories of F, V_ 
Toussaint van Boelaere, crystallizations 
of life’s intensity, a tragic note may often 
be heard, 

Outside the sphere of Van Nu en Straks 
another literature, in many respects no less 


important, developed. Naturalism attained 
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its summit in C, Buysse, the Now is 
digiously thriving regional novel in AS 
Sabbe and L. Baekelmans. ‘The Piety. 
esque rhymes of O. K. de Laey anq th. 
sturdy rhythms of R. de Clercq still belo, S 
to living poetry. The literary Mento, ae 
the reviving Roman Catholic intelligentg; * 
J. Persijn, enthusiastically interpreted pn, : 
scholasticism. But the strongest SPIrity 
force of his time—together with Verme len 
and, like him, reaching beyond the horde 
of the belles-lettres—was the priest 
Verschaeve, who in his extensive poetical: 
dramatic and essayistic writings gave 
passionate paraphrase of his Augustin; 
philosophy, full of tensions between ten_ 
porality ‘and eternity. The Boomgaatd 
group (including A. de Ridder and P. q 
van Hecke) advocated a more Pronounced 
cosmopolitanism than Van Nu en Straks 
and defended a decadent culture. J. van 
Nilen is a lovable stoic. 
A new orientation became 4PP h enw 
the first world war; not perhaps 7 1 ae 
denly increasing interest in region@! *tera- 
- aq] books such 
ture, where a number of origina F. Tin 
as Pallieter and Boerenpsalm by *: “im. 
laes, earned 
mermans and De Witte by E. C ; 
ther in the 
fame far outside Flanders, butt 4 thes pea 
poetry (A. van Cauwelaert) an he young 
(Fr. de Backer, Longinus) of : ressionist 
generation and fully in the CAE ay ecially 
movement which came to the foe oel point 
in poetry and on the stage. Its 31) whi 
was the magazine Ruimte (19297 neration: 
published the manifesto of ths Pies an 
precedence of ethics over aest The most 
of social art over individualis™. Ostaijen: 
important exponent was P. va? 1-24); 
The poets of *t Fonteintje (197 an, 
Minne, M. Roelants, R. Het ee ivi 
Leroux, opposed expressions” atly 
vent to their love of life in ©° 
forms, as did the solitary poe 
U. van de Voorde, In ge rg aa 
atmosphere of expressionis™ © pie 
was suddenly raised to 4 t unde 
The Vlaamse Volkstoneel, the 
J. O. de Gruyter then under ter, De 
tionary impulse of J. de Mees 2. Europe 
the years 1923 and 1929 ; e 
mae advanced theatre compat ratty 
movement also inspired dram@ ighet i 
at home which was raised Ls e 
by H. Teirlinck, A. van ed 
Mont G. Martens, W. P ute pad obra 
By 1930 the expressionist t follow’ 49? 
The level-headedness which nov’ ane 
favourable to the renewal 0 gone oft 
to the production of a moré 
human poetry. Contrary 
picturesque and anecdotica 
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predecessors, the psychological novels of 
. Roelants, the dynamic stories of human 
spetience by G. Walschap, the social 
ories Of L. Zielens put man, viewed from 
jthin, in the centre. F. de Pillecijn, M. 
jlliams, A. yan Hoogenbemt are psycho- 
ogists and Stylists; M. Matthijs, N. E, 
gonteyne and A. Demedts write in the 
tyle of the modern matter-of-fact school. 
phe caustic W. Elsschot, the sceptical R. 
sulez, the intellectual M. Gijsen are acute 
obsefvers of human weaknesses. After 
193° * Personal note of emotion was ex- 
press® by the poets of the ‘Vormen’ 
group, P. G. Buckinx and R. Verbeeck, 
and further by Albe, K. Jonckheere, B. 
ecorte and H. Hensen who overshadowed 
the Bationalistic poets (e.g. F. Vercnocke, 
_ Peleman), During or after the second 
world war the novelists }, Dasne, Ls PB: 
oon; Fi. Lampo, P, van Aken, P. Lebeau, 
, Claus, J. Walravens, none of them 
qa regionalist Story-teller, the poets A. 
yan Wilderode, H. van Herreweghen, 
_ de Haes, Reninca, C. d’Haen, trying 
to EXPIeSS a pregnant sense of life, and the 
dramatists Daisne and Hensen came to 
the fore. 


L. Bb oopman and L. Scharpé, Geschiedenis 
der "'4ansche letterhunde (1910); P. Kenis, 
en Overzicht van de Viaamsche letterkunde na 
‘Van Nu én Straks’ (1930); R. F. Lissens, 
Het Impressionisme in de Vlaamsche letterkunde 
1934); Fr. aur and others, Geschiedenis van 
dé ee kunde dey Nederlanden (1939 ff.); A. 
Peme iS De Vlaamsche poézie sinds 918 
(2nd €d. 1945); A Vermeylen, De Vlaamse 
ae ns Gezelle tot heden, with intro. by 
Fr. on Packer (4th ed. 1949); De Vlaamse 
Ley: M Sedert Gezelle, ed. R. F. Lissens 
sed Gijsen, De literatuur in Zuid-Neder- 
pes Eis 7830 (4th ed. 1951); Pr. Arents, De 
Be and Schrijvers in het Duitsch vertaald 
Cae ld ( De Vlaamse schrijvers in het Engels 
ver ae Flee Fr. de Backer, ‘Contem- 
Cher Gtlire Mush Literature’, in Contemporary 
Li e i Wehaa Belsinin (1939); J. A. Goris, Bel- 
gia The $ (2nd ed, 1948); S. Lilar, The Bel- 
Bree ire pensive 1890 (1950).—P. Hamélius, 
ra ie Politique et littéraire du mouvement 
fe eee ed. 1924); A. de Ridder, La 
ta de Voge contemporaine (1923); U. 
ES Te ne ©, Panorama d’un siécle de lit- 
Closset, Asp i@aise en Belgique (1930); Fr. 
flamande Cane et figures de la littérature 
Dightivi bono ME Hechtle, Die fldmische 
W. Cordan D020 bis zur Gegenwart (1942); 
7“ vlémische Spiegel ( ee 


Floire et Blancheflor (before 1170), 


French ToMance. Blancheflor, a Christian 


girl, and Fy,: 
are brou loire, son of the emir of Spain, 


Blanchefio; is 


P together and fall in love. 
Sold to merchants by the 





FLYING DUTCHMAN 


emir, in order to prevent the match. 
Floire sets out to look for her, arrives at 
Babylon and gets into the harem where she 
is confined by hiding in a basket of flowers. 
The lovers are discovered by the sultan, 


condemned to the stake, but pardoned and 
rves their 


Sta: ‘age when he obse 
joined in marriag A fresh 


great affection for each other. : 
and tender story, treated with delicate and 
; deservedly the most 


idyllic charm, it 1s 

popular romance of the middle ages. A 
second French version (before 1200) is 
cruder and develops the adventure ele- 
ment. The work was adapted into most 


European languages. 
Ed. M. Pelan (1937; version I); F. Kriiger 
(1938; both versions).—Foreign adaptations: 
the Trierer Floyris (c. 1170, fragmentary), ed. 
E. Steinmeyer, in Zeitschr. f- dt. Alt., 21; 
Middle High German (ec. 1220) by Konrad 
Fleck (q.v.); Middle English Floris and 
Blancheflour (c. 1250), ed. A. B. Taylor (1927): 
story told baldly, without the rhetorical am- 
plification of the French; the Middle Dutch 


Floris ende Blancefloer, ed. P. Leendertz 
(1912); the Norse Flores Saga ok Blankiflur, 
ed. E. Kélbing (1896). These are all based on 
Version I. Version II is represented by 


Boccaccio’s Filocolo (1338-49). | 
G. Huet, ‘Sur Vorigine de Floire et Blanche- 


flor’, in Romania, 28 (1899), 35 (1906); J. H. 
Reinhold, Flotre et Blancheflor (1906); E. 
Lorenz, Floire und Blancheflur (1912). F.W. 


Flying Dutchman. The story of the 
Flying Dutchman is perhaps the best 
known of a considerable number of stories 
of phantom ships. Its origin is uncertain 
and its romantic treatment by Heinrich 
Heine, Richard Wagner, Captain Marryat 
and others has not made it easy to dis- 
tinguish the original kernel of the story 
from its later accretions. It has been 
plausibly dated back to the 17th century, 
the great period of Dutch history, but it is 
impossible to be dogmatic about this. In 
essence it concerns a ghostly ship which is 
seen in bad weather off the Cape of Good 
Hope, beating against the wind and trying 
to round the Cape. Its captain is alleged 
to be a certain Vanderdecken, a stubborn 
man who swore that he would round the 
Cape in a storm or be damned; another 
version suggests that he swore to do it even 
if he had to keep trying until the Day of 
Judgment. For this rash boast he is now 
condemned for ever to continue his 
attempt. Still further versions of the story 
account for the captain’s damnation by 
suggesting that he had made a pact with 
the devil or that a murder had been com- 
mitted on board the ship. The crew is 
believed to consist of dead men, who 
neither move nor answer the hails of other 
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ships, and the sight of the phantom is 
popularly believed to bring ill-fortune. 


SG. Kalff, De sage van den vliegenden Hol- 
ldnder (1923). A Br. 


Folk Literature. Under this rather loose 
heading are to be included those traditional 
legends, tales, ballads, songs, proverbs, 
riddles and plays which form the popular 
entertainments of primitive peoples or of 
the uncultured elements of more civilized 
peoples. Itis essentially an oral literature, 
handed down for generation after genera- 
tion by word of mouth, attaining the 
fixity of written form at an early period 
usually by little more than accident, and 
only at a comparatively late period in 
the history of a civilization attracting the 
attention of the scholar. The student 
of this _type of literature is therefore 
faced with very different problems from 
those which confront the student of more 
sophisticated types; rarely, if ever, has he 
any documentary evidence of an authori- 
tative nature to help him in the establish- 
ment of a text; he is in no position to 
assign any of the material of his study to a 
particular author, scarcely even to a parti- 
cular period or place; he is constantly 
faced with the temptation to draw parallels 
which may in fact be nothing more than 
such coincidental similarities as are inevi- 
table over along period of oral tradition ; on 
the other hand he runs the risk of missing 
parallels which have been disguised by 
other accidents of oral transmission. The 
awareness of these peculiar problems is of 
the highest lmportance, since there is no 
doubt that the many fantastically erroneous 
theories and conclusions propounded by 
writers on this subject in the past have 
arisen from a misguided, possibly often 
unconscious, treatment of folk literature on 
the same terms and by the same methods 
as those holding good for a more sophisti- 

cated literary tradition. 
Although many early collections of tales 
included some which are now recognized 
as fairy tales, no Systematic attempt seems 
to have been made to gather together ex- 
amples of this particular branch of folk 
literature before the work of the brothers 
Grimm at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. It would not be easy to invent a 
rigid definition to cover all the kinds of 
Stories in their Household Tales, although 
there are a sufficient number of fairly con- 
stant characteristics which enable one to 
ne the fairy tale type and style. In 
abn Majority of cases there is a con- 
ee prose narrative, usually of a serious 
€ though humour is not entirely ex- 
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cluded, centring around the fortunes of 

hero or heroine who undergoes @ Series 9 
adventures of a supernatural kind, endin 

with the happy attainment of a particula; 
goal. Character and location are not 
generally enlarged upon, and it often hap. 
pens that the characters are not €VeM £iven 
particular names. Examination Of the 
European examples of the fairy tale has 
led to a classification by types, each type 
consisting of a number of motifs 1n 4 Parti. 
cular order; for example, in the ‘ Cupid and 
Psyche’ type (1) a beautiful girl 1S loved 
by a man of supernatural race, (2) he 
appears as a man by night and warns her 
not to look at him, (3) she disobeys and 
loses him, (4) she goes to look for him and 
is given certain tasks to perform, (5) she 
finally recovers him. In the. Faithful 
John’ type (1) a prince has a faithful ser- 
vant who saves him from dange!; (2) the 
prince is deceived and punishes the servant 
who is turned into stone, (3) the enchant- 
ment is broken by the tears of the prince 
and his bride. There are variations in 
style from country to country, eve where 
the same motifs arejused, but the ele 
ties are much more striking than the ai f 
ferences. The origin and dissemi ae 0 
particular tales is still a matter for oa 
study and no theory can yet be put forwat 


with any degree of certainty. The ee 
thesis of the mythological origiM dited, how- 


story has been generally discre ‘ 
ever, and scholars are inclined to 8° ei ‘ 

ue mbina 
definite shaping and fairly rigid ©° rtistic 
tion of motifs, evidence © 4 finite 
creation by an individual mind at 4 f 5 ~ the 
time and in a definite place. Arte an 
creation of a tale came its migrar net 
general dissemination, and CO how- 
an indefinite number of variants, @ ns 0 
ever still bearing unmistakable. ae of A 
common origin. The suggestion” d that 
European origin for all fairy tales, 
of their forming part of the com™ 
European heritage, are both ¥ reatest 
Stith Thompson, one of the out that 
authorities on the subject, points of nol 
the fairy-tale style is found 10 tales 5 
European origin and that there Jlection® 
something of it in Egyptia? Christ K 
dating back 13 centuries before n {ndia? 
1859 T. Benfey postulated Mpsedue 
origin for fairy tales and their * the cut? 
migration to Europe. Whatev@? oard th 
may be, it seems legitimate t? Ie igh’ 
type as a form of popular fictions | 
above all to please and entertalll- fi capa? 
intended to stand on its ow, ! work a 
of being absorbed into a large? il beat” 
given a literary treatment, whiles 


n 
ndo- 


S 
hod, 
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jgns Of its origin—examples are the Poly- 
hemus story in Homer, the ‘Grateful 
ead’ type occurring in a story in Cicero, 
nd in the apocryphal Book of Tobit, and 
Goethe S use of the ‘Juniper ‘Tree’ in his 
faust. Other characteristics of the type 
ye th€ unquestionable virtue of hero or 
erOlIne as opposed to the equally un- 


5 


uestionable villainy of their opponents; 
frequently help is given in the performance 
of the inevitable tasks by kindly animals or 
eve DY inanimate objects; there is a 
marked Preference for the numbers two 
and three—twin brothers, one usually act- 
jn& 4S 4 foil to the other, three questions or 
taskS, the slaying of three giants of which 
the third isthe most dangerous, three 
daughters of the king, of which the third 
and youngest is the prettiest; and at the 
end €ach character is treated strictly 
according to his deserts. 
ther folk tales exist which cannot 
properly be called fairy tales. The merry 
Pa oF example, of the type immortalized 
by. OCcaccio, frequently bears signs of its 
fol “Min, its subject matter taken from 
everyday life and culminating in a humor- 
ous Situation, Simplicity, realism, wit, a 
general absence of the supernatural and 
ete WY a coarseness or indelicacy are 
Oe Of these tales. Many of them were 
ga Ftp Into compilations in the middle 
oN ah Use as exempla in religious instruc- 
Reine sn frequently unsavoury contents 
saterptetaen Over BY mi cele, 
‘onS are won; examples of such collec- 
ti Te those of Jacques de Vitry and 


ES the Bozon, the Gesta Romanorum 
The Spanish Libro de los Enxemplos. 


French fabliau and the Italian 


ll 
Bs. "Ste later developments of the same 
The folk g 


lytic poem 028 has been well defined as a 


in With melody, originating anony- 
times past among unlettered 
Temaining in currency for a con- 
5 Le, usually for centuries. It 
song of ]it . distinguished from a popular 
gained Siena origin which has merely 
same time Tency among the folk ; at the 
give and ; It 1s clear that there is a constant 
ake between the literary and the 

In these matters—often a 
and polish A Song is given a more artistic 
on the oth, form by poet or composer and 
thought fr hand a number of songs now 
a literary as old folk songs probably had 
Pp reserygq gin of which no trace has been 
“Ppa en : he first part of this process 
British ,,,.\ 2 the work of many modern 
rt Posers who have found inspira- 
8 heir work in traditional folk 
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For example, the melody of Green- 
m today in the setting b 
Vaughan Williams, was an Elizabethan 
love song mentioned by Shakespeare and 
Beaumont and Fletcher and appearing in 
other later works. Many of the Robin 
Hood plays of the 16th century were not 
much more than dramatizations of the 
ballads on the same subject. Arnold’s 
poem of the Forsaken Merman was based 
on a Danish ballad story, Queen of Elfan’s 
Nourice, and many of the poems of Robert 
Burns owe a similar debt to older Scottish 
songs and ballads. It is rather more diffi- 
cult to demonstrate the opposite move- 
ment, that of a more sophisticated piece of 
literature becoming looked upon as of folk 
origin, but it is probable that such a theory 
can be supported from the evidence of the 
15th-century carols and lyrics and the 16th- 
century broadside ballads—the last named 
in particular forming an ideal melting pot 
for both kinds of literature. 
The genuine folk song 1s usually in- 
tensely subjective, often highly emotional, 
even melodramatic; its form is generally 
quite simple, the 4-line stanza being a 
favourite, often with a refrain at the end of 
each stanza. Undoubtedly one of the old- 
est types is the love song, which itself has 
several well defined sub-divisions ; there is, 
for example, the serenata, or song of the 
night visit of the lover to his beloved, and 
closely linked with this the aubade or fare- 
well song of the lover at dawn, immortalized 
by Shakespeare in his Romeo and Fuliet; 
there is, too, the pastourelle or wooing song, 
of which the works of ‘Theocritus and Bion 
and the medieval troubadours are but the 
polished literary versions. In addition to 
love songs there was a type of planctus, or 
lament, which almost certainly had its 
origins in funeral ceremonies ; the influence 
of this is to be found in the Gaelic coronach 
and the Corsican ballata and in much Old 
Provengal literature; some of the most 
beautiful literary examples occur in the 
medieval laments of the Virgin at the death 
of Christ. The connexion between folk. 
songs and the dance and the precise origin 
of working songs are still matters for dis- 
cussion, but there seems little reason to 
doubt that many folk songs may be traced 
back to some such sources——Weaving songs, 
plough songs, the medieval cantilenge 
molares, even the paad ead cradle 
songs, all belong to tu oup. 
activity, in fact, in which rhythmic move- 
ment was called for, might readily and 
easily give rise to melody and song, ag it 
still does amongst the labouring classes in 
many parts of the world. Songs woulg 


5] 


tunes. 
sleeves, know 
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also arise on ritual occasions such as wed- 
dings and the scattering of the seed in the 
fields, the idea of fertility being prominent 
on these occasions, while drinking songs 
and satirical songs of a political nature need 
no further explanation. The literary treat- 
ment of such songs has already been re- 
ferred to; it should also be noted that their 
forms and rhythms, as distinct from their 
content, have been utilized to good purpose 
on more than one occasion when the 
politer literature of a country was becoming 
sterile; the example of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
in England comes most readily to mind, 
and an even stronger and more continuous 
influence of this nature is apparent in 
Spanish literature. 

Folk drama is probably intimately 
linked in the last resort with all kinds of 
seasonal observances and ritual, but the 
exact nature of this relationship is far from 
clear. The Folk or Mummers’ play in 
England, in spite of variations from county 
to county, even from village to village, is 
made up of certain well marked sections; 
the presentation, in which the characters 
taking part are Introduced; the actual 
drama, in which the combatants argue and 
fight, in which one of them is killed, 
lamented and brought back to life; and 
finally the quéte, or collection of gifts or 
money from the audience by the players. 
Like all folk literature, this play has under- 
gone change after change in detail, while 
retaining its essential outline; lines have 
been misunderstood or misheard and 
altered without any further clarity being 
attained thereby, a frequent enough occur- 
rence in oral transmission; new characters 
have been introduced, often enough merely 
to bring the play up to date by including 
topical references. Sir E. K. Chambers 
suggests that the traditional text, so far as 
the figure and adventures of St George are 
concerned, is based ultimately upon a 16th- 
century romance, Richard Johnson’s Fam- 
ous Historie of the Seaven Champions of 
Christendom, which was extremely popular 
and many times reprinted. Other items in 
the traditional play were perhaps borrowed 
from the regular travelling theatres of the 
16th and 17th centuries. It has also been 
maintained that much of the Mummers’ 
play is old enough to have affected the relij- 
gious drama, the Miracle and Morality 
plays of the middle ages. For the central 
theme of a death and revival Chambers 
himself has suggested the influence of a 
primitive European ludus, probably with 
some original significance other than that of 
mere amusement, even though it may only 
dimly survive in a vague notion that the 
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whole thing is done for ‘luck’. Th; 
behind not only the English folk Play iy 
also the seasonal customs still obsery. bu 
many parts of the Continent in Whig 
death and a revival appear, and the 
querades of Les Rouges and Les Noj, 8s. 
parts of southern France, the Widespr. ‘Q 
continental sword dances and Sar}, °q 
dances, the St George plays, and ae 
dramatic ceremonies of Haghtos Che, 
ghios in the southern Balkans. Intereg,; es 
too, though a topic which has aroused , “8 
still arouses much controversy, is the 
possible relation of such a /udus as 4 < 
found at Haghios Gheorghios to the Origin 
of the drama in Greece. 

Other aspects of folk literature May 
mentioned briefly; charms, T#YMes 4g 
riddles are common currency Wherey, 
there is articulate speech. Charms belon 
essentially to the realm of Mag!©; 4nd 9 
occasions when these have attained litera 
form, as in the Anglo-Saxon P ene 1ttis 
frequently possible to note the ©48¢ with 
which pagan and Christian elements United 
in a single charm in a way which arab a 
pears incongruous. It is also P P able 
that a good many children’s ae ae ot 
fact debasements over a long pet? we 
of what were once charms oF ? We seal 
Practically all European languas in wii 
oped very thoroughly the aod’ ati 
the author did his best to teas y att 1 
extremely accurate description ce: some 
liberate misleading of his audier dk have 
of the Anglo-Saxon riddles ¥ h order. 
survived are poetry of a very geet upon 

The influence of folk liter js some- 
more sophisticated literary fore clita and 
thing extremely difficult 1° ‘borrowings 
















e 


assess. Most obvious are the dramatist 
of a fairy tale motive by a regu a work fat 
or poet, or the inclusion, 19 4 song, 4 
removed from folk literature, ©." pelief, 
rhyme or a hint of some PE". ation oF 
either to enhance a particular © coratior 
simply for the purposes het ‘I 
More elusive are the influence. hysic 
the spirit of folk literature tha? nflec” 


manifestations, those mere hint he jistenr 
tions which bring the reader oh ies din’ i 
to a sudden stop as he recO8t id wit 
enough perhaps, the voice oF @ "ai sense ig 
is far removed from his 0“ ro% 
civilization, but which has yet P fb 
capable, time and time agai?) on ite 
a new and fresh life into 0U 
and artistic forms. 

See BALLAD, Drama, N URSERY i 

Standard Dictionary of Folk 949) is 93)” 
and Legend, ed. M. Leach (2 von Lore 
Krappe, The Science of Fo 
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Folk Lore, Transactions of the Folklore Society 
(London, 1890 ff.); E. K. Chambers, The Eng- 
lish Folk-Play (1933); G. H. Gerould, The 
Grateful Dead (1908); A. Aarne, (rev. Stith 
Thompson), Te Types of the Folk Tale, a 
Classification and ~ Bibliography (Helsinki, 
1928) ; S. Thompson, The Folk Tale (1946). 
A.Br. 


Forgeries, Literary. The expression 
literary forgery may be understood in 
various Ways. In general it can mean any 
1ece Of writing presented as being some- 
thing that in fact it is not. Under this 
general connotation, however, one might 
well include quantities of material to which 
no one of discretion would today apply so 
porative a term as forgery: for instance, 
the Pstudepigrapha of the Apocrypha and 
even Several canonical books of the Bible: 
the ONStitution of Athens, once the 
Aristotelian authorship be called in ques- 
10M, any text of Homer; any edition of 
Virgil Containing the disputed first five 
Jines of the Aeneid; and of course the com- 
plete works of the Pseudo-Dionysius. But 
all these Writings have an obvious value 
that 1s not very gravely impaired by the 
possible Misattribution of the whole or of 
pa Cf them to the specified author: 
it readers have not thought the worse 
D aie 00k of Isaiah since the hand of the 
ae fod esaiah. was detected; and no stu- 
ats ay is likely to be long misled by 
-B Vie Medieval interpolations into a 
te é °reover, many of the sacred and 
ee Pseudepigrapha owe their status 
me Probably to the naive desire of enthu- 
ea : sent the likeliest author for a work 
Pearly med worthy or to develop, in 
authorite oo faith, an ‘argument from 
aga Y tor a work that would have suf- 
4, S€tious depreciation had it been 
allowed to fs 

ist might in, et UDSPonsored ; and a copy- 
porating © Nocently vitiate a text by incor- 
escent gloss that he mustook for an 
polavant Pa of it or by interpolating 
some reaq €mendatory matter for which 
—matter te might conceivably be grateful 
gate to an a at a modern editor would rele- 
behind « Ppendix, Clearly the intention 
strikes 1. °" , labelling and tampering 
IS toda ly ingenuous: 

whereg , y aS merely ing 
*1t is to the disingenuous that the 
name for ery = 1 AT Sets apt 
usually, contin: prot usefully, as 1t 1s most 
the mose ile; then, will be concerned for 
where . ?2tt with cases in literary history 
reading “liberate attempt to deceive the 
notorioy sly e has heen either proved or 

ome a leged., 

the motives for literary forgery 
A forger may wish (1) 


may be as f II 


Ollows, 
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simply to make money OF to secure some 
other real advantage ; (2) to win credit for a 
sensational discovery; (3) to establish some 
controversial point of scholarship to which 
he feels himself committed; (4) to prove 
himself as capable a writer as the writer 
whose name he uses; (5) to indulge, quite 
platonically, a talent for deception; (6) to 
consummate the ruin of a writer already 
suspect; or (7) to launch some work that 
might be thought discreditable to any 
author, e.g. an exercise in pornography, 
or that which might get no serious attention 
at all if it were to be anonymous. 
The ancient scholastic world, in which a 
great will to sophistication had to contend 
with a comparative paucity of libraries and 
the total absence of the printing press, was 
naturally fertile ground for forgeries and 
pseudepigrapha. ‘The latter term may 
here be allowed to cover the very numerous 
Greek writings fathered on the nominal 
heads of schools and sects—Pythagoras, 
Democritus, Plato and Aristotle, not to 
mention Hermes Trismegistus and Or- 
pheus—as well as the spurious Anacreonteg 
and Theognidea. Heraclides Ponticus (4th 
century B.C.) is accused of passing his own 
tragedies off under the name of Thespis, 
and Lobon of Argos of having himself 
composed the passages that he ‘quoted’ in 
his book on poets. Of especial interest 
today, however, are the Letters of Phalaris, 
because of the Bentley-Boyle controversy, 
The historical Phalaris was tyrant of 
Acragas in the 6th century B.c.; the 148 
Letters of Phalaris are now supposed to 
have been written by a sophist in the 2nd 
century A.D., presumably as a rhetorical 
exercise or even as a piece of historical 
fiction, They obtained, however, such a 
suspension of disbelief that with the advent 
of darker ages they were accepted as 
authentic. So opinion remained for cen- 
turies, humanists expressing a doubt occa- 
sionally, but no one’s faculties being much 
exercised. Then, in 1692, Sir William 
Temple in his essay on Ancient and Modern 
Learning saw fit to insist on the authenticity 
of the Letters. When William Wotton 
attacked this view in his Reflections on An- 
cient and Modern Learning (1694), Henry 
Aldrich of Christ Church incited the 18. 
year-old Charles Boyle (afterwards 4th 
earl of Orrery) to defend Sir William by 
bringing out an edition of Phalaris. Boyle 
then had to consult a manuscript in the 
King’s Library, St James’s, where the 
scholar Richard Bentley was in charge: and 
when Bentley required the return of the 
MS. before it had been fully collated a 
misunderstanding arose. Boyle’s trivia] 
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edition of Phalaris (1695) contained a sar- 
casm about Bentley in its introduction. 
Bentley thereupon wrote for the second 
edition of Wotton’s Reflections (1697) his 
‘Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris’, 
showing on incontestable evidence that the 
Letters were spurious. The fatuous Boyle 
and a clique of Christ Church friends tried 
to reply in the puerilely offensive Dr Bent- 
ley’s Dissertations . . . examined critically 
(1698). ‘The question was settled to the 
satisfaction of disinterested persons in 
Bentley’s second issue of his dissertation 
(1699). - 

Eusebius of Caesarea, in his Praeparatio 
Evangelica, quotes substantial passages on 
the ancient Phoenician religion and mytho- 
logy from the Phoenicica of one Sanchunia- 
thon, as translated by Philo Byblius. This 
Philo lived in the ist and 2nd centuries 
A.D., whereas Sanchuniathon, according to 
Eusebius, flourished before the fall of Troy. 
Philo moreover seem$ to be the authority 
from whom the few other ancient authors 
who refer to Sanchuniathon get their know- 
ledge. Sanchuniathon would appear there- 
fore to be fair game for the textual critic, 
and doubts about him were expressed long 
before the 19th century, e.g. by Henry 
Dodwell (1681). But in 1836 Friedrich 
Wagenfeld (1810-46) announced that nine 
books of the Phoenicica had been discovered 
in the Portuguese convent of Sta Maria de 
Merinhao by one Col. Pereira. Extracts, 
Sanchuniathon’s Urgeschichte der Phénizier 
(Hanover, 1836), appeared with a foreword 
by Georg Friedrich Grotefend and a 
facsimile of the manuscript; they were 
followed by the full text, Sanchunia- 
thonis Historiarum Phoeniciae libri novem 
(Bremen, 1837). Then it was shown, 
largely by Franz Car] Movers, that the 
discovery was fraudulent: there was neither 
convent nor colonel, and Wagenfeld’s 
manuscript was on paper with an Osna- 
briick watermark. After this, for nearly 
100 years, confidence in Sanchuniathon was 
very low: some said that Philo had invented 
Sanchuniathon, others that Eusebius had 
invented both Philo and Sanchuniathon, 
all that the pre-Trojan date was to be 
rejected. ‘I’hen Ras Shamra (Ugarit) was 
excavated: ancient Phoenician documents 
were revealed, containing mythological in- 
formation in strong support of Sanchunj- 
athon’s statements and belonging in fact 
to the 2nd millennium B.c. | 

Within little more than 100 years of his 
death Horace’s name was being attached 
to spurious works, as Suetonius, who was 
not deceived by them, testifies in his Vita 
Horati. But the only forgeries of lasting 
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interest in Latin literature belong toa 
later period, probably to the 4th and to na 
5th century: the two histories of the T, ras 
war ascribed to Dictys Cretensis ang any 
Dares Phrygius. Both of these histo,.to 
purport to be translations from th’ 
accounts of actual belligerents and y, cS 
accepted as such by the medieval Write © 
on Troy: Benoit de Sainte-Maure, en 
thought Dares, as an eyewitness, a bet 
authority on Trojan matters than Home? 

Innumerable frauds were prompted by 
the enthusiasm for antiquity that Rho clleg 
during the early Renaissance. , + 2° Nog, 
noteworthy of these were contained in t, 


g 
Antiquitatum variarum volumina AVY; 


(Venice, 1489; Rome, 1498) of POPE Alex. 
ander VI’s protégé. Joannes Annus (Gio. 
vanni Annio or Nanni, of yuet T432_ 
1502), Which included not OMY Pree 
ascribed to such writers as Fabuus toe 
and Myrsilus but also five spurOUS D0okg 


of Berosus. Annius was ; ae a 
highest esteem during his life ‘ts fren 
credited shortly after his death. ic 


Italian scholars now believe Some ae 
been the dupe of forgers, 1° ger 
himself. 
Forgeries of Latin authors contin a 
appear throughout the 16th ce? i } The 
which they became less freque Noda 
Petronian fragments which Fra" - a 1688 
claimed to have found in Belgrr number 
were recognized as false from ¢ 
of gallicisms in the Latin. ; nvee 
The great forgeries of the mide be. 
were not of a literary nature, ie ; 
cause the cultural climate a 
quisite for literary forgery di talent who 
that era obtain. Writers % — ariously, 
found patrons found them, P**” | ered 
on their own merits: to 
themselves not with a solid polit: 
literature’ but with furtheri0& either 
ical or ecclesiastical interes S* Lorenzo 
the ‘ Donation of Constantiné 
ith su the 
Valla was to denounce wit jg nor 
tion, nor the False Decrer™ jstot 4 
spurious treatises ascribed d othe 
Albertus Magnus, Bonaventut 1 scOPS |. 
for doctrinal ends fall within 0V li 
more than do the deeds forge . 
an abbey’s claim to land or € ”. qje 400 
able commodity. In the 
literary forgery was not W ; 
cause the real enjoyment 9 nad 2°. fos 
that characterized the pero ‘ 
deteriorated into an acaderms”” aca 
literature. An atmosphere jimate * she 
literary © tO 
respect provides the lit ables 
congenial, if not indispens 
flourishing of literary forgery: 
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A doubly malicious forgery -was per- 
deep by the authors of the various 
amphlets now known collectively as La 
yance Zalante and usually bound up (at 
geatints pe edition of 1754) with Bussy- 
a S Histoire amoureuse des Gaules, 

7 aot Pamphlets were written by the 
agents of the prince de Condé and pub- 
jishe Tom c. 1667 onwards anonymously, 
qvith the Intention, however, that they 
should be attributed to Bussy, who had 
pejowed Gsgrace since the age that 
ole’ € publication of the Aistozre. 
TT ae ee thus served two of Condé’s 
8: (1) the ostensible one of slander- 
jog ao XIV; (2) that of injuring Bussy, 
ees fa Sat fact a nothing against the 
ro y. They were very successful, 
put = Now read with less pleasure than 
Bea authentic work. 
nee S1gea, a Spanish blue-stocking (c. 
eu hun had nothing to do with the cele- 
pra ik aioe Dialogues’ published under 
per oe ¢. They are the work of the law- 
cf antiquarian Nicolas Chorier (1609- 
a), ae. gua them c. 1660 as Alotsiae 
s1gede f oletanae satyra sotadica de arcanis 
amorts and e¢]aj hi : 
Claimed that his own very 
Cel Latin was a translation by J. 
af aay from Lwisa’s Spanish. Often 
r it In modern languages, they are 
still Much en h 
sutlived all Hoved by the curious and have 
4 Luisa’s genuine work. 

A certain literary aterest is attached to 

the Imposty 

i te of the vagrant George 

Psalmanazar f. : 
a tom the time when he was 
foun Masque : 
clerical rogy trading as a Japanese by a 
Sluys in weer sorte te at 
eer to + nnes persuaded Psalman- 
Chiistion Ge himself as a Formosan 
pees hee. 7 ducted by the Jesuits, brought 
eAS “Ngland and introduced him to 
the “nglican hierarchy. ‘Thus launched 
Psalmanazay = y- P . 5 4 
success, ff; enjoyed an immense social 
igh cribtion 1s Historical and Geographical 
the Emper of Formosa, an Island subject to 
oe Henry c.. Japan (1704) was dedicated 
who was | Ompton, bishop of London, 
azat’s béin, tgely responsible for Psalman- 
fictitious 5 sent to Oxford to teach his 
missionaries 1088 language to future 
ese and a Fro, A Dialogue between a fapon- 
Religion of oe about Some Points of the 
but whe te Time appeared in 1707; 
general a jones was appointed chaplain- 
Tecognition € English forces in Portugal in 
azar, the | of his conversion of Psalman- 
first patron ct Inissed the support ot his 
after h hd lost confidence. ere- 
= 8tadually gave up his pretences, 
ead that he had ‘long since 
Taud’, However, a Summary 


Writin & in 
Owned the 
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of his Formosa appeared in the Bibliothéque 


des Voyages (Paris) as late as 1808. 
Allegations amounting to @ charge of 
forgery arose from the affair of the couplets 
(1709 ff.) which ruined the career of 
the quarrelsome Jean-Baptiste Rousseau. 
Rousseau, who was known to have written 
(1700) against the 


five offensive couplets (17° 
e Café Laurent, was 


literary habitués of th 

at once suspected to be the author of 12 
subsequent couplets, of a much more de- 
famatory nature, 1n which the same people 
were attacked. He, however, accused the 
mathematician Joseph Saurin, himself a 
victim of the couplets, of having written 
them. But when Rousseau was found to 
have suborned a witness 1n Saurin’s trial 
for defamation, Saurin was acquitted and 
Rousseau banished (1710). ‘The matter 


was for many years considered settled, ex- 


cept by Rousseau, who continued always 


to accuse Saurin. ‘Then, mn 1752, con- 
siderable stir was caused after the death 
(1751) of the writer Nicolas Boindin by the 
publication of an elaborate mémozre that he 
had left accusing not only Saurin but also 
the amiable Antoine Houdar de La Motte, 
another victim of the offending couplets, of 
having contrived the whole affair, with 
others, in order to ruin Rousseau. But the 
several absurdities put forward to sub- 
stantiate this charge, together with the 
known good characters of the accused men 
and the fact of Boindin’s private rancour 
against them, resulted in public opinion 
eventually discrediting the posthumous 
testimony. 

It is hard to suggest any motive but envy 
for the forgeries of William Lauder (¢1771) 
who made up his mind to convict Milton of 
plagiarism. He went about this by taking 
passages of modern Latin poems that 
faintly resembled Paradise Lost and in- 
terpolatinginto them extracts from the Latin 
translation of that epic. ‘These concoc- 
tions he published sporadically until 1750, 
when he gathered them into An Essay on 
Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns, 
to which Johnson, deluded, wrote a preface 
and a postscript. But the Rev. John 
Douglas (later bishop of Salisbury) took 
the trouble to consult the available texts of 
the cited modern authors and exposed 
Lauder in Milton no Plagiary (1751). 

Perhaps the best-loved of the English 
forgers is the prodigious Thomas Chatter- 
ton. His original motive was perhaps 
merely to indulge adolescent fantasies of 
escape into the middle ages; but he must 
eventually have come to derive gratification 
from the very success of his hoaxes, and 
there is no doubt that he was ready to use 
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the Rowley poems for his own material 
advancement. 

The Ossianic forgeries owed their 
existence to the early romantic enthusiasm 
for things barbarous, James Macpherson 
began his career by reciting and translating 
snatches of Gaelic verse, Encouraged in 
this, particularly by John Home (the 
author of Douglas), he produced a volume, 
Fragments of Ancient Poetry collected in the 
Highlands (Edinburgh, 1760), which was 
well received though Gray had doubts 
about its authenticity. Having hinted in 
his book at the existence of a large Gaelic 
poem, Macpherson now went off to the 
ena ands, wk ee Home’s encourage- 
ment, to assemble this epic. 
Ancient Epic Poem in six Books ioe 
posed by Ossian, the son of Fingal translated 
from the Gaelic language appeared in Lon- 
don in 1762, dedicated to Lord Bute and 
accompanied with a dissertation by Hugh 
Blair on the superiorities of Celtic heroic 
poetty ovet Greek. Next year appeared 
Temora, an Ancient Epic Poem in eight 
books, published at Bute’s expense. ‘There 
Was How 4 great clamotit to see Mace 
pherson’s sources, but Macpherson took no 
notice except to offer to print them if the 
public would subsctibe (no one would). 
He then became touchier and touchier on 
the subject in the face of increasing sceptic- 
ism. Controversy on Ossian was revived 
at Macpherson’s death, but a committee 
appointed in 1797 by the Highland Society 
took the view in its report (1805) that Mac- 
pherson had edited his fragments very 
liberally and had interpolated material so as 
to present a whole where no whole had been. 
Denounced in England but acclaimed 
abroad, Ossian earned his creator £1,200. 

Meanwhile John Pinkerton, who did not 
care for the Gaelic element that Macpher- 
son was exploiting in Scotland, tried to sell 
Lowlands products on the same romantic 
market. The spurious nature of his Select 
Scotish Ballads (1783) was demonstrated by 
Joseph Ritson (writing as ‘Anti-Scot’) in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine and was ad- 
mitted by Pinkerton himself in the preface 
to his Ancient Scotish Poems (1786), 

The exposure of Ossian was the im- 
mediate occasion for suspicion to be cast 
over that monument of medieval Russian 
literature, the Slovo o polku Igoreve (q.v.) 

discovered’ in 1795 by Count A. [. 
Musin-Pushkin and published in 1800, 
Throughout the 19th century Russian 
alas vee free to doubt its authenticity ; 
a oe ts were very largely dispelled 
set g excerpts from it were recognized 
© apparently later Zadonshchina. Un- 
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fortunately, in the revival of. CXtre 

nationalism under the later Stalinist rep: Ye 
Russian scholars found themselveg “Ue 
deeply committed to the Slovo thay So 
notice could be taken in the U-S.S.R “0 
André Mazon’s Le Slovo @’Igor (Payot 
1940), in which the Zadonshchina ig |S, 
habilitated and the charge of Plagiarj.* 
and forgery brought back against Musi, 
Pushkin. > 

Nationalistic antiquarianis™ MUSt gq) 
be blamed for the fasaaes issued by Vac 
lav Hanka, who published in 1817 4nd 18, 
the Kralovédvorsky rukopis (komginhog, 
Handschrift) and the Zelenohorsky (Grin. 
berger), Old Czech texts ascribed 0 the 
13th and 9th-roth centuries eaten 
Suspicion was raised by 1824; but the Coun 
de grace came when T. G. Masaryk, Czech 
nationalist though he was, denounce 
them for honesty’s sake in his Athenaern 
(1886-87). 

The Shakespearean frauds pees Per. 
petrated in response to the largely ae 
pertinent curiosity about Shake ae 
life that grew up out of the 18th cen 4 : 
enthusiasm for his plays. 7 he ce 
George Steevens forged a letter £t ae r 
to Marlowe on Shakespeare and pa AB 

. in spite OF its 
off for many years (1770 ff.) 17 he Globe 
containing an anachronism about t 800), a 
Theatre. John Jordan (1746-2 oe iy. 
wheelwright who had the advantaet have 
ing in Stratford on Avon, see™®, prove- 
confined himself mainly to the regarded 
ment of local legends and may_b¢ haway’s? 
as the founder of ‘Anne dior 
cottage. But the youn A 
Ireland was taken a visit Stra ford in F735" 
and was so much impressed 
performance in duping S 
father Samuel Ireland that he himself. 
similar but superior course? 1 are old 
Working in a lawyer’s office 1 roduced 
parchment was available, Irela? P Shake- 
first a mortgage-deed relating docu 
speare, then other miscellane?” giliam 
ments, then extracts from @ P es, opent 
the Conqueror (1795). His fat thes® 
a highly successful exhibitio? ext fabt} 
Shakespeareana. But Irelan ail play 
cated a complete Shakespe?” yas t at 
Vortigern and Rowena. i of it d 
ambitious: Sheridan’s prose he 
Drury Lane was a fiasco (2 Af ledge of 
Ireland, already suspect, ackn° Accomarpe 
impostures in An Authentic 7799)" 983) 
the Shakespearian Manuscripts ( ggq73 be 
career of John Payne Collier ter os” 
was less brilliant but long¢t: o¢ De ots 
coming librarian to the duk© “_yme 
shire, Collier got access % 


“~ 


' 
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jnteresting documents in private hands; 
and his books, New Facts regarding the 
Life of Shakespeare (1835), New Particulars 
(1836) and Further Particulars (1839), were 
based in their essentials on forged refer- 
ences that he had inserted into these docu- 
ments. ‘The same deceit was continued in 
The Egerton Papers (1840), Memoirs of 
Edward Alleyn (1841), Alleyn Papers (1843) 
and Diary of Philip Henslowe (1845). No 
suspicion was aroused till 1852, when he 
began to make claims for numerous 
allegedly I7th-century annotations to his 
copy of the second folio Shakespeare. 
Attacked by E, K. Brae (Literary Cookery, 
1855), Collier failed to win an action for 
hm =a 1856; and thereafter his forgeries 
Ccessively exposed as manuscripts 
pened by him were inspected. Never- 
theless his responsibility for widely 
accepted falsehood is still recognized as 
immense, 
It may be of interest here to mention 
Heaeen von Aschbach’s Roswitha und 
€ tes (Vienna, 2 eds, 1867-65), which 
an, Conrad Celtes of having forged 
ublish -century poems and plays that he 
eae ed as Hrotsvitha’s in the editio 
Ae ira es of her work (Nuremberg, 1501). 
a ie displayed a hypercritical in- 
Gefarall In palaeographical argument and 
cia Y made a point of the nun of 
fe -tsheim’s surprisingly classical latin- 
udole Was answered definitively by 
‘ Képke (Die dlteste deutsche Dich- 
terin, Berlin, 1869). 
Be ae the rise of bibliography in the 
his life ntury that gave Thomas James Wise 
enone oe _ Seeing how a printer would 
tions. ¢ question make facsimile first edi- 
Rocietine 3 for the Browning and Shelley 
Clay and he engaged the innocent Richard 
of short Sons to produce for him editions 
that ant se by: established authors 
earliest ©Gated the recognized firsts. His 
Brownine. > was in 1888, on Elizabeth 
1849”) me Lhe Runaway Slave (‘ London, 
ing to Be ich he persuaded Robert Brown- 
later inch as genuine. Authors chosen 
Brownir, uded Thackeray, Arnold, Robert 
emnyson himself, George Eliot, Ruskin, 
specialis A Swinburne (on whom he 
was an "i ) and Kipling. His masterpiece 
Sonnets Edition of Elizabeth Browning’s 
1847’) ( Reading, Not for Publication, 
mund ich. he launched through Ed- 
SPected ‘OSse in 1893. His long and re- 
in 4, pitteer ended in 1934 with exposure 
Nineteen 1d into the Nature of Certain 
Century Pamphlets by John 
Graham Pollard, who named 54 
“Nt works, By 1950 the number of 
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forged or pirated editions ascribed to Wise 
had risen to 78. 

The problems that confront all writers on 
Arthur Rimbaud make his biography and 
bibliography a matter of perennial dispute 
‘ay the French. world, :0f letters. An 
especially acrimonious controversy arose, 
however, in 1949, when the Mercure de 
France published as his work La Chasse 
spirituelle, which was sponsored by Pascal 
Pia, Maurice Nadeau and Maurice Saillet. 
Announced in Combat on 19 May and 
forthwith denounced by Andre Breton, it 
was on 25 May acknowledged to be a 
pastiche by Nicolas Bataille and Mme 
Akakia-Viala. The Mercure de France 
decided to give the proceeds of the publi- 
cation (‘une somme considérable’) to the 
Musée Rimbaud at Charleville. Breton’s 
pamphlet, Flagrant délit: Rimbaud devant 
la conjuration de Vimposture et du truquage 
(6 July), was a scathing castigation of the 
sponsors, who seemed reluctant to admit 


thetr error. 
Of the several documents dubiously 


attributed after 1945 to the luminaries of 
the Third Reich, the most sensational was 
perhaps the ‘diary’ of Hitler’s mistress, 
Eva Braun. After being gleefully serial- 
ized in the less critical section of the press, 
it was shown to have been composed znter 
alia of passages from the scarcely more 
reputable Mezze Vergangenheit (first pub- 
lished in English, My Past, 1913) of the 
Countess Larisch, go-between in the arch- 
duke Rudolf’s tragic relations with Marie 
Vetsera. J.G.R.-S. 


Franciscan Literature. The fame of 
St Francis during his lifetime and after his 
death as well as the controversies concern- 
ing the Rule and poverty gave rise to a 
large body of literature. His own writings, 
including the Rules, were collected soon 
after his death and his Song of Brother Sun 
was carefully preserved. ‘Two lives of 
Francis were written by Celano, the first 
a work of edification and the second a 
revision and amplification. The Legend 
of the Three Companions (Leo, Angelo, 
Rufino) is ‘a charming account of the 
early years of St Francis and his dis- 
ciples’, while St Bonaventura’s Life is the 
official picture of the saint. The Foretzi, 
in Italian, the Speculum Perfectionts (a col- 
lection of 1318 with many primitive ele- 
ments) and the Sacrum Commercium (the 
Holy Converse of the Blessed Francis with 
Lady Poverty) belong to F ranciscan legend 
while giving us precious information about 


the real St Francis. 
The Franciscan literature of devotion 
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centres round the Passion. Bonaventura 
is a great name, in prose and in verse. The 
M. editationes Vitae Christi , wrongly ascribed 
to him, was a popular handbook of medita- 
tion. ‘The sermon literature, including 
books of Exempla, is voluminous. 

The movement of personal devotion 
flowered in poetry—in the Philomena of 
John Pecham, in the vernacular Laude of 
Jacopone da Todi, and above all in the 
Stabat Mater and the Dies Irae. 

The history of the remaining Franciscan 
literature of the middle ages js concerned, 
on the one hand, with the vast contribution 
of Franciscan scholars, many of whom 
were Englishmen, to learning, mainly 
scholastic philosophy and theology and 
on the other, with Writings which Arodé out 
of the contest between Conventuals and 
Spirituals within the Order. Among 
the important writers on the side of the 
Spirituals, who regarded themselves as the 
true followers of primitive Franciscanism 
are Angelo da Clareno, author of the His- 
tory of the Seven Lribulations: Peter Olivi 
a friar of considerable learning, who de- 
fended Franciscan poverty and commented 
on the Sentences in a Joachimite style, and 
Ubertino da Casale, whose Arbor vitae 
crucifixae was widely read as a manifesto of 
the spiritualmovement. In 1385 appeared 
Bartholomew of Pisa’s Liber de Conformitate 
vitae beati Francisci ad vitam domini nostri 
Tesu Christi. Franciscan literature proper 
may perhaps be taken to end with the 
Irishman Luke Wadding (+1657), the his- 
torian of the Order and of its writers. 

A. G. Little, 4 Guide to Franciscan Studies 
(1920); J. R. H. Moorman, The Sources for the 
Life of St Francis of Assisi (1940); D. L. Douie 
The Nature and the Effect of the Heresy of the 
Fraticellt (1932). F.J.E.R. 


Free Verse: see Vers Liprr. 


French Literature, Since France 
achieved national and cultural unity at a 
relatively early date, most of her literature 
has been written in one standard language 
and produced on a fairly constant national 
territory. On certain Points, however. her 
literary frontiers require clearer definition. 
In the evolution of French from Latin two 
main groups of Romance dialects grew up 
of which the northern group, forming the 
langue d’oil, predominated and became the 
standard tongue. At certain periods, dia- 
lects of the langue d’oil were used outside 
the geographic France (as Norman in Eng- 
land), but all Writings in them which attach 
im any way to continental French culture 
are traditionally considered as French. The 
southern &roup of dialects (langue d’oc) 


produced a flourishing literature in the x Ith 
and 12th centuries, then little More Untj) 
the short literary revival of the 19th cen. 
tury (see PRovencaL LirerATURE)- The 
emergence of new nationalities has 8lven 
rise to Writings in French which belong to 
other cultures (see CanapiAN and SWisg 
LiveraTuRE). In general, French litera. 
ture embraces the work in standard 
French of any writer, whatever his omgin 
or residence, who owes his culture Pre- 
dominantly to France or addresses himself 
primarily to the French public, aS—@™0ng 
many others—Saint-Evremond, Rousseau, 
Apollinaire, Julien Green. 

French literature has a continuous i : 
tory from the r2th century until ee ay. 
Though within that time there have O°€ 
conspicuous changes and renewals, com- 
pared to other literatures the transforma- 
. barren 
tions have been less violent, the e 
periods shorter, the peaks in conseq - 
less outstanding. Within a highly ate 
geneous culture, the chief literaty a ne 
ments have been the prolific flower is 
the 12th and 13th centuries; the rene’ cone 
the 16th century—based partly °P aes 
scious return to Greek and Latin ™¢ rench 
leading to the creation of a natlV® — the 
classicism in the 17th century; ® entuty 
romantic movement of the 19¢ i past 
followed by a realist reaction. clusive 
75 years have seen a still ine Z 


struggle between realism an iJe the 

with several attempts to rec", 

two. ticularly 
French writers have been P@ "when 

aware of a cultural continuity. Eve p ede- 

reacting against their immediate © a sier 

cessors, they have usually invoke an tions 


tradition to support their J97° ‘prance 


When they have not found it 11), they 
they have looked to Rome, ° z al pest: 
have often claimed to be the cul”, ope? 


They have been considerably ™ oF alam 
to Latin influences, and with them orthe 
than to those of the Germanic 2? u 
cultures. These played amino? C 2 
the romantic period and it 1s chat A 
that the main tendency since the? inclu 
to assimilate the new importatlO™? ‘to 5¢ 
ing the recent American elem? ? cout 
native tradition. ‘To describe 
of French literature as a continue ” 
of assimilation and rediffusion W ‘ 
give far too little credit to bt tha cb 
originality; yet there is little dou at FLO ge 
world-wide influence of the 8°" and Pic 
writers is largely due to their clea ts whid 
suasive reinterpretation of conce 6 
would otherwise have remain¢e 


or local. 


: gti? 


S 
uld Pai 
‘he 





THE Mippie AcEs.—The long period 
between the fall of the Roman empire and 
the establishment of the Capetian dynasty 
in 987 is almost barren of texts in the ver- 
macular. ‘The earliest which survive are 
the Reichenau and Cassel Glossaries (c, 
800) and the Strasbourg Oaths of Alliance 
(842). Their interest is purely philological, 
since they show the evolution of the French 
variety of Romance from popular Latin. 
The earliest literary relic is the 29-line 
fragment of the Cantiléne de Sainte Eulalie 
(c. 880). From the roth and r1th cen- 
turles a few other religious writings 
and lives of saints survive, such as the 
Vie de Sain; Léger and the Vie de Saint 
Alexis, Which is the longest and most 
interesting, These works, all in assonanced 
verse; no doubt represent an abundant 
literature of ecclesiastical origin intended 
for audiences who could not read the 
parallel works in Latin. ‘The early secular 
epics May have been contemporary with 
them in Some form or other. But no texts 
fee Ye only plausible indications that 
the 8enre was probably in being in the 11th 
century, A consideration of them can only 
be based on the forms which they took in 
the next century, 

hi he two main currents of faith and 
C ey. tun through the literature of the 
t2th and 13th centuries. Sometimes they 
et ©PPosed, sometimes curiously inter- 
mingled. T> them must be added a real- 
istic tendency, often gross or satirical, 
Th singly manifest in the 13th century. 

e Plincipal medium is verse, assonanced 


ERE ch tansons de geste, usually rhymed in| 


hearnances in couplets and in more com- 
dours Patterns in the songs of the trouba- 
the Nan Of their northern counterparts, 
Part in Riek Prose plays a secondary 
jongleyy. iterature created to be intoned by 
compose’ OF set to music, or, even when 
read a] ed for literate audiences, more often 
oud than silently. 

mulitant religious spirit is evident in 
€ chansons de geste (q.V.).. Con- 
great Seah as we know them, with the 
Poems iele of the crusades, these long 
then a epic character recount the by 
the heathen wars of Charlemagne against 
the 2€n (as in the Chanson de Roland), 
Trench recent wars of the southern 
lems, andes against the Spanish uae 
€T0es SOmetimes the exploits of oi a 
domain. ore concerned in enlarging their 
Nobility Han in following the Cross. he 
bruta) SOMtemplated a less ascetic, M ess 


t . 
roma a Ection of itself in ue courtly 
8 t began some 

59 » Whose developmen 
et # ns de geste. 


8* S after the earliest chanso 
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Thev also are long narrative poems, in 
which can be discerned, side by side with 
the influence of clerks trained in the dialec. 
tical methods of Latin rhetoric, the pre- 
occupation of a leisured aristocracy With 
an intricate code of social behaviour 
fundamentally opposed to the simpler 
Christian ethic. aa they x kong a el 

--telling—the ation o 
much pure story § 5, Balko |The 


adventure for adventure 
are divided into three main types according 


to setting: classical antiquity and Byzan- 
tium for the rovans dantiquite ; contem- 
porary for the romans d@aventure, which 

th century and include 


belong to the 13 
such works as ‘Guillaume de Deéle, the 
Roman de la Violette and the short Ch@te- 


laine de Vergy; Arthurian and Breton for 
the most important group of all. The 
‘matter of Britain’, first rhymed in French 
by the Norman Wace, was virtually trans- 
formed by Chrétien de ‘Troyes, the most 
outstanding known author of the 12th 
century. Its vogue continued in the 
13th century, when an abundant series of 
Arthurian romances in both verse and 
prose expressed that idealistic conception 
of human love which appeared at the same 
time in the allegorical Roman de la Rose 
(q.v.), perhaps the most influential single 
work of the middle ages. | 

A shorter form of narrative poem is the 
lai, which recounts legends and fairy-tales 
mainly of Celtic origin, and whose chief 
exponent was Marie de France. Her work 
belongs to the courtly tradition and has 
nothing in common with the religious and 
moral verse-story of the 13th century, 
of which Gautier de Coinci’s Miracles 
de la Sainte Vierge is the outstanding 
example. 

Lyric poetry was the creation of the 
Provencal troubadours (q.v.) whose influ- 
ence upon the north becomes apparent to- 
wards the end of the 12th century. ‘They 
excelled in the song-poem, where the same’ 
respect for the lady and the same devotion 
and desire for self-peérfection in the lover 
which appeared in the courtly romances is 
expressed in delicately conventional music, 
The same forms could be used without 
disparity to glorify the Virgin and celebrate 
divine love. A few poets in the second 
half of the 13th century, such as Colin 
Muset and others of the Arras confrerie, 
succeeded in introducing realistic elements 
into the courtly genres. Conceivably of 
popular origin are the ballad-like chanson, 
de toile and the various kinds of dance-song 
and chansons & personnages. But, though 
anonymous, those which survive bear 
signs of having been worked over by skilled 
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trowveres and it is unlikely that we have any 
original folk-poetry, 

A different and certainly popular inspira- 
tion underlies the fabligux: (q.v.), which, 
together with the Roman de Renart, repre- 
sent a notable reaction against the aristo- 
cratic literature of chivalry. The first are 
anecdotal poems some of whose subjects 
can be traced to oriental and classical 
sources, while some embody the village joke 
of oral tradition. Nearly al] carry a shrewd, 
materialistic moral in tone with the prac- 
tical ethics of the bourgeoisie rather than of 
the knight or the courtier. A similar 
spirit runs through the Roman de Renart, 
a work of many ramifications by different 
authors which began to be composed c. 
1175. Here the cunning of the fox and 
the other humbler animals prevails over 
the strength of the greater ones. Neither 
power nor chivalry is respected. Through 
the 13th century, which wag also the golden 
age of the fabliaux, the satire grows bolder; 
the later extensions of the Roman de Renart 
express an open mockery of the nobility 
and the church, 

The most truly popular of the medieval 
genres, the drama, evolved only slowly 
from the liturgical drama in Latin. Its 
emergence 1s marked by the Yeu d’Adam 
(c. 1150), the earliest Mystery play written 
almost wholly in the vernacular, while the 
earliest Miracle play in French is Jean 
Bodel’s Feu de Saint Nicolas (c. 1200). 
From the 13th century nothing survives 
except a fragment of 4 Résurrection—like 
the feu d Adam perhaps composed in Eng- 
land—and Rutebeuf’s Miracle de Théophile 
(c. 1284), which foreshadows the later 
Miracles de Notre Dame. 

An embryonic comic drama can be seen 
in a number of short 13th-century pieces 
such as Le Gargon ¢ Paveugle and Le 


Privilege aux Bretons, but itis uncertain if 


these were more than mimed monologues. 
They are eclipsed by Adam de la Halle’s 
satirical Feu de la Feuillée (¢. 1262) and his 
Feu de Robin et Marion (c, 128 5) which may 
owe their existence to exceptional oppor- 
tunities for production afforded by his 
native town of Arras. 

Vernacular prose also developed late. 
For historical and learned writings Latin 
long remained the principal medium, while 
for more popular narrative and fiction the 
jog-trot octosyllabic couplet was a usual 
vehicle until well into the 14th century, 
The later crusades, however, moved a num- 
ber of men who were neither Latinists nor 
professional writers to set down what they 
had seen in the same plain French which 
they spoke. A new line of prose chronicles 
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opens with Villehardouin’s Corquéte 
Constantinople (c, 1210) and was Worth. e 
continued when Joinville, writing a hu’ 
dred years later, looked back to the “TUSag. 
of 1248-54 and traced his memorabin 
portrait of St Louis. By. 

A significant step in the recognition f 
French prose was taken by the monks of 
Denis towards 1279, It was then ty t 
they translated their earlier Latin Chron. 
icles of the kings of France and hencefory, 
Les Grandes Chroniques de France Werg 
kept in the native lancuace. 

The Hundred Yeats’ ea was N0 doub 
partly responsible for the relative bee! 
which descended on French literature to. 
wards 1330 after two intensely CTeative 
centuries. But its material ravas’s fee 
be related to the general anarchy ae 
times. Feudal society was disaPPe@ting, 

| see wee ‘valry. Th 

and with it the old ideals of chiv4 ni tbs c 
crown was not yet powerful enous ite oie 
a fixed centre to the nation and $ at a 
sense of national culture. 1% omnia 
orientated society. the courtly rvivediif 
lost their meaning, though they oo. e began 
a debased and nostalgic form. Ve artistias 
to run in new moulds, which ye. athens 
ally barren and intellectually ae 9 assume 
capacity of the clercs of the time 

any form of spiritual leadersh1P sical poem 

The long didactic and pole™ an de la 
was an inheritance from the soul and 
Rose and used the same alleg° of such 
erudite methods. In the han * Christine 
poets as Eustache Deschamps: Le Franc 
de Pisan, Alain Chartier, Marti® “ontinued 
and Olivier de la Marche it eve? ‘ feminist 
the same argument on woma!» ousands 
replied to anti-feminist in maDY ting the 
of lines. In fact they were. ut with 
battle of realism against idealis™: and on 4 
a technique not suited to the 15 
single issue, rl vated a 

Most of the same poets CU" ihe dit, 
the short, stylized verse-form” 4 
the virelay and especially the  iilaume 


the ballade—popularized by h entury, 
Machaut in the middle of the 14 : ms i 4 
They were developments of the tr". ated aie 
by the troubadours and origins NB di 
for the expression of courtly *°" prem i 
0 d th 


oets managed to introduce 
radividial note and DeschamP thee , 
ballade for political and Ae ett fet ade 
but in general their formal pa" pe ets 
lyric poetry. An exception ™ 2 last a g 
of Charles d’Orléans, one © accord) pis 
to use the rondeau and ballade tet of 
the old formula and a m4 ped 
iC art. : g Yr 
os ieeabe ome of formalism W* 
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; the Grands Rhétoriqueurs, 4 group of 
woters Centred on the court of Burgundy 
7, the latter part of the 1sth century. Led 
5 G. Chastellain and looking back to 
Cartier as their master, they tended to 
pefne verse until it became a mere exercise 
«9 verDal Ingenuity. Some of them, parti- 
ularly Chastellain, were also chroniclers of 


erlt. 
“i In contrast to these, the realism of Fran- 
cois Villon is all the more remarkable. His 
chievement, while using the conventional 
rs¢-forms, of infusing into them the 
spistt of the fabliaux and of his own com- 
plex embittered personality, makes him 
phe OUtStanding French medieval lyric 
por 

In Prose the most interesting writers were 

till the chroniclers, beginning with Frois- 

art, who had a wider viewpoint than any 

f his predecessors and was also a poet, and 
ending with Commynes, the first historian 
in the Vernacular who sought to build up a 
political Philosophy. 

Towards 1450 prose fiction makes its 
apPyatance, slowly liberating itself from 
the immuence of the verse romances. An- 
roine de La Sale’s Le Petit Jehan de Saintré 
contains realistic and contemporary features 
side DY side with the older interest in 
rournaments and quests. Le Livre des 
Fawcts de Jacques de Lalaing introduces 
knight-errantry into the life of an almost 
conteMporary figure, A number of such 
works, keeping the spirit of chivalry arti- 
ficially alive in anachronistic contexts, 

oimt to the future development of the 
romantic nove], But pure realism, some- 
times Mixed with satire, occurs at the same 
eriod 1M Works which foreshadow the 
opposite trend of fiction, Such are Les 
Quinge Foyes de Mariage (c. 1440), Les Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvell 6 Leh. 4 
odelled walien Cc 240), Wales 
m1 n 2utwardly on the Decameron, and 
sete, Fi Bueil’s Le Youvencel (c. 1465), 
: an early war novel, 
hie ae representative expression of 
drama, th niddie ages was, certainly: the 
Brenan it rates higher as a social 
earlier ex On than as_ literature. The 
fete he qeetiments mentioned above may 
but in the — Uninterrupted development, 
ALSO SUIViving texts there 1S a gap of 
Miracle dpe es ty between Rutebputs 
tant manif, héophile and the Dext Unpess 
Or layin station, In the interval societies 
fen had grown up to act plays no 
od Near the churches but an the 
“aces under festival conditions. 
The Buet SOcieties were both literary and 
and were known as puys. he 
*Y of one puy has survived in Les 


reperto 
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Miracles de Notre Dame, a collection of 42 
short plays which glorify the Virgin and 
belong to the second half of the 14th cen- 
tury. Confréries devoted wholly to the 
spectacular performance of Mystery plays 
were then formed (at Nantes 1m 1371; at 
Paris in 1402). Soon every important 
town had its Mystery oF Passion, which 
were often imitations or developments of 
each other. Some 60 survive from the 
period 1400-1545. 

Beside the Mystery plays @ secular 
drama grew up, with its own societies of 
amateurs to actit. It was of broadly comic 
character, depending much on the actor 
and the mood of the audience for its effect. 
Of some 150 short farces which survive, all 
composed between ¢. 1459 and Cc. 1550, 
Maitre Pathelin (ce. 1479) is outstanding for 
its portrayal of character. A related kind 
of satirical farce was the sottie, exemplified 
by Gringore’s Sottie du Prince des Sots 
(1512) an attack on pope Julius II. The 
Morality, which used allegorical characters 
and also frequently turned to farce, was 
equally popular between 145° and 1550, 

For the drama no dividing line can be 
drawn at 1500, since provincial perform- 
ances of Mystery plays are found as late as 
1600, But these were survivals; the edict 
of 1548, forbidding their performance in 
Paris, virtually marks theirend, As to the 
medieval farces, they merged impercep- 
tibly into post-renaissance comedy. 

Tue 16TH CENTURY.—The spirit of the 
renaissance slowly permeated French cul- 
ture in the first half of the century. Its 
first point of entry was through the 
scholars, who were rediscovering the 
ancient classical literatures with a sense 
almost of revelation. But humanism did 


" not bear immediate fruits in French litera- 


ture. Its first results were a _ certain 
inevitable pedantry, some translations, but 
also an increased use of Latin by learned 
writers. Its long-term effects, firmly pre- 
pared under Frangois I, were to affirm the 
prestige of the classical Greek and Latin 
writers—whose supremacy was sometimes 
ignored but never challenged until the 
Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes 150 
years later—and to replace the narrow theo- 
logical outlook which had come to domi- 
nate late-medieval thought by a broader 
conception of man, If the Protestant 
Reformation, with which French human- 
Ism was in sympathy on Many points, 
ultimately failed in France and has left 
relatively little trace on her literature, it js 
in part due to the broadness and humanity 
of the French classicism which was born 
then, Within its framework boldly original 
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minds could speculate on the nature of man 
without necessarily coming into conflict 
with church or state. This new-found 
sense of freedom, applied with equal en- 
thusiasm to learning and life, is the essence 
of Rabelais, whose work is the supreme 
expression in literature of the early human- 
istic spirit. Later in the century Mon- 
taigne was able to pursue his more 
conscious enquiry into human nature and 
to indulge in doubt and even scepticism 
without immediately challenging orthodox 


religious doctrines. His Essais are a 
masterpiece of self-observation which 


acquires a universal interest because of 


its deliberate disregard of contemporary 
systems. 


Beside these two writers 
and scholars of the century 
and there is nothing else 
stature in prose. But Amyot’s translation 
of Plutarch stands in its own right. Monluc 
and Brantéme related the history of the 
age as they had seen it, the one as a rugged 
soldier, the other as a scandal-loving cour- 
tier. In fiction, the Italian novella was 
widely imitated, particularly in Mar- 
guerite de Navarre’s Heptaméron (1559). 
The Spanish Amadts de Gaula (q.v.), trans- 
lated towards 1550, revived the long prose 
romance from a foreign source. There was 
more realistic observation in the storjes of 
Bonaventure des Périers and of Noél du 
Fail, but the stream as a whole was thin 
and derivative. Most of the literary talent 
of the age went into poetry, which, while 
still owing much to classical scholarship, 
shows the second face of the French 
renalssance—its Italianism and its pre- 
occupation with artistic form. 

After the vigorous and ingenious work of 
Clément Marot, whose verse style was as 
native as Rabelais’s in prose, the influence 
of Italian Petrarchism reached France 
through the Lyons &roup of poets. Scéve’s 
Délie (1544) was the first sustained work 
in the Petrarchan manner, A few years 
later Ronsard, Du Bellay and other poets of 
the Pléiade launched a movement designed 
to sweep away the last remnants of the 
medieval poetic tradition, and not least the 
old verse-forms. Du Bellay’s Défense et 
Illustration de la langue frangaise (1549) ex- 
pounded their programme. The poems 
Which followed announced, if not the 
creation, the triumphant renewal of French 
Wee Poetry. By their use of the sonnet, 

ei experiments with other short verse- 
forms such as the ode, and their cultivation 
of the alexandrine, Ronsard and his dis- 
ciples 8ave French verse technical resources 
which it had so far lacked. Their themes, 


the polemists 
appear narrow 
of the same 


though often borrowed from Greek ang 
Latin poetry, were successfully naturalizeg 
and recast with sincerity and feeling, 
Human love, delight in nature and a Certain 
delicate melancholy characterize the poems 
of De Magny, Belleau, J.-A. de Baif, 
Grévin and others besides the two masters, 
Later in the century Desportes continued 
the vein with greater artificiality. 

Outside the Pléiade, d’Aubigné and Dy 
Bartas are outstanding poets. Both militant 
Protestants, both inspired by religion and 
nourished on the Bible, they strike a far 
more solemn note. But they achieve 
grandeur unevenly, the first in Les Tragi- 
ques, the second in La Semaine, which re- 
lates the creation of the world. 

The French renaissance failed to create 
a living drama. As in poetry, there was a 
return to Greek and Latin models and neo- 
Latin plays were composed for acting i 
colleges. This purely learned m0 
produced translations and a few origina 
tragedies in French, of which the first was 
Jodelle’s Cléopdtre (1552). ‘The subjects 
were either classical or biblical. As long 
as there was no connexion with ens 
dramatic practice, these experiments A 
mained a dead letter, It seems proba E 
however, that towards the end of the “fs 
tury the plays of Robert Garnier were @ it 
by itinerant companies. Pathetic , ane 
moral, they were the first to have cons! ofa 
able poetic merit. The establishmen v 
regular theatre in Paris enabled ! “ae 
chrestien’s not. dissimilar plays to be @ 
there from 1601. t 

Literary comedy was represented ane 
entirely by translations from the Italté yey: 
which the most vigorous were by Lae 

THE 17TH Century.—French classi” 
was built on the foundations Ia! ycces” 
great renaissance writers. Thell ° ‘not 
sors accepted Montaigne’s dictum of the 
‘each man bears the complete sta™P study 
human condition’ and conceived t ne res 
of human nature as a search for *°" | os 
from which universally valid ie the 
could be drawn. Divergences 7% ut 00 
supposed norm were recognizeC | con: 
magnified—or magnified only to sions 
demned. By basing its generaliza an ablé 
the individual, the 17th century ie, as 4 
to avoid examining the role of soc} 50 gad 
formative or restrictive force me 4 in 
the spiritual sai which it des! 
enlightened orthodoxy. ; ef 

The ends of literature being ei oP 
accepted, the chief conscious stt© 
the means of attaining them. 
tion with language and style re ouris 
contemporary importance of the 





cade the work of grammarians such 
{anes gelas, the quest for refinement of 
oe P purse’ in the salons, the founda- 
establishme French Academy (1634), the 
the a ie of the unities by the dramatic 
Asien and the definition of the genres by 
the trix who may be taken as symbolizing 
ae ele of literary orthodoxy. All 
ae re steps in reducing to order the 
century Stylistic innovations of the 16th 
distinguished in evolving 4a literature 
measure. 1ed by clarity, harmony and 
iin ey the effect was to drive out 
by Malh, o noble correctness prescribed 
verse hi. Fe had an inhibiting effect on 
stract es became ponderous and ab- 
National ee dealing with religious and 
concerned emes, trivial and ingenious when 
On person with personal feelings. ‘Satire 
Giles: ou flourish, as in Régnier and 
teaching 1e impersonal fable, ostensibly 
the han ee las lesson, could succeed in 
the ditece a master like La Fontaine ; but 
ciplined fa cri du coeur, like the undis- 
ance of a Ney, was expelled. Some exuber- 
esser nee eae was displayed by such 
ant an 1 as Théophile de Viau, Saint- 
Parody o, « by the numerous writers of 
mMinorit t ‘burlesque’. But this was a 
1669. ywovement practically extinct by 
found in he chief poetry of the age is to be 
time its ae drama, which was at the same 
n the ce perfect artistic achievement. 
thing aL: rst quarter of the century some- 
England to the contemporary drama of 
Evelop "at Spain had promised to 
ardy, 4 om the melodramatic plays of 
and tom ut the growth of tragi-comedy 
Work npuntic tragedy, still latent in the 
ally fp] airet, Rotrou and Du Ryer, 
tragedy tered to make way for ‘regular’ 
Particular] he genius of Pierre Corneille, 
16 an tly in his plays written between 
Pure? ¢ 1651, ensured the supremacy © 
oh rae over other forms and made 
Mystery a, for the first time since the 
Porary Aes lays, the mouthpiece of contem- 
how Ver Pirations, The Cornelian ethic, 
Ith tig] Is secular. Passion is confronte 
ora] x t conduct, which has the same 
‘eligi n Ignificance whether its basis 1S 
Ornei]] the Nation or the family. In 
tra €’s chief successor, Racine, Frene 
Sen ae teached its height as a dramatic 
Walt; Ough it lost its more evident mor 
Sty “ULES and 2 foun 
dies ; offered instead protou 


SOp}: 
Phisticar human passion to 4 more 
The subtler 


Psycholoniet _Seneration. : 
hone sist and artist, Racine 15 also 
: Plays © greatest French poets. It is in 
tather than in the non-dramatic 
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poets that French classical verse reaches 


its height. 


With Moliere come i 
same time as Racinian tragedy. Through- 


out the century the farce, unliterary and 
popular, had never ceased to exist, while 
literary comedy—still sometimes near to 
farce--was written by Pierre Corneille, 
Thomas Corneille, Desmarets de Saint- 
Sorlin, Racine, Scarron, Cyrano de Ber- 


gerac and others. Moliére, however, was 
the first to put sustained social commentary 
on the stage and so cast a mould not only 


for French; but for much European com- 
edy. Asamiurror, more rarely a challenge, 
to the society of the grand siecle Moliere is 
unique. His image of the age is com- 
pleted by the moralists, letter-writers and 
memorialists, such as La Rochefoucauld, 
De Retz, Mme de Sévigné and Saint- 
Simon, who belongs partially to the 18th 
century, when he wrote his Mémoires. La 
Bruyére’s Caractéres (first edition, 1688) 
contain a certain measure of social and even 
political criticism ; they show him as the 
acutest satirist of the age and one of its 
greatest prose stylists. 

Beside the dramatists and moralists, the 
novelists were prolific but unenterprising. 
Early in the century Honoré d’Urfé set up 
the model for the long pastoral novel with 
LAstrée. Itisthe F rench version, dressed 
‘on of the age, of the old 


in the new fashio é 
romance which had never died out in the 
west European literatures. The decorous 


portrayal of love as the salons conceived it 
was continued in the novels of De Gomber- 
ville, La Calprenede and the De Scudérys 
until well past the mid-century. In 
these, the characters were romanticized 
historical figures rather than the Arcadian 
rustics of the pastorals, but their debased 
platonicism was the same. Yet they con- 
tained a method of analysis, however 
artificially applied, essential to the develop- 
ment of fiction, and which Mme de La 
Fayette adapted to the truer psychology of 
her Princesse de Cléves (1678). But while 
her work marks a turning-point in the his- 
tory of the novel, it remained almost 
isolated in its own age. 

The climate was unfavourable to realistic 
fiction. Scarron’s Roman Comique (1651) 
and Furetiére’s Romar Bourgeois (1666) 
are the chief examples and their realism is 
tempered by humour, At the end of the 
century 4 pleasant minor genre appeared 

(Perrault’s Contes de ma 


in the fairy tale 
mere I’Oie; Mme d’Aulnoy’s Les Illustres 


dy flowered at the 


Feées). by ; 
Beneath I:terature the religious and 
philosophic current flowed strongly. The 
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Catholic revival at the beginning of the 
17th century, which was the Gallican reply 
to the Reformation, made for a time for 
an enlargement of orthodoxy. From St 
Frangois de Sales onwards French Catho- 
licism aimed at affirming a religion to 
which all reasonable men could subscribe. 
Not until late in the century, when 
orthodoxy and political tyranny became 
dangerously identified in such measures as 
the persecution of the Huguenots, was 
there any strong Provocation to revolt. 
Earlier the rationalistic method of Des- 
cartes could be used by its author as a 
means of demonstrating religious truths 
and it was so accepted by most theologians, 
few of whom realized what potential 
weapons the greatest philosopher of the 
age had put in the hands of the anti- 
clericals. Of those Who saw the danger 
was Pascal, but even he did not deny the 
utility of reason in putting his brilliant 
mathematical brain at the service of religion. 
His Pensées—the fragmentary notes of a 
vast justification of Christianity which he 
planned—have an inexhaustible richness of 
suggestion, but his skill as a prose-writer 
appears best in the Lettres Provinciales 
(1656-57) written in defence of his Jan- 
senist friends at Port Royal. The Jansenists 
were the most radical theologians and most 
enlightened educators of the century. 
Their call to simple living, their moral 
purity and the pessimism easily engendered 
by their narrow views on predestination 
were socially powerful factors and for a 
long time represented in the national tem- 
perament the austere voice of conscietice 
which Calvinism provided in non-Catholic 
communities. But their immediate influ- 
ence on literature was small and the writings 
of their chief exponents, as Antoine Ar- 
nauld and Nicole, remain in the specialized 
fields of theology and erudition, 

On the other hand, the main Catholic 
tradition, On most pointe opposed to 
Jansenism, produced a form of literature 
in the sermons of its Preachers. Bossuet 
and after him Bourdaloue, Fléchier, Mas- 
sillon make 1660-1715 a golden age in 
French oratory, only approached by the 
revolutionary period of 1789-95. The 
Preachers were classic in their desire to 
persuade (which dictated their style, now 
ample, now insinuating), in their organiza- 
tion of emotion by reason, in their practice 
of depicting the contemporary in such 4 
way as to place it in a universal—in this 
case a religious—context. One ecclesiastic, 
Fénelon, is less remembered for his ser- 
mons than for the prose of his Télémaque 
and for his reformist political attitude 
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which led him at the end of the century tg 
advocate a liberalization of the monarchy. 

But the more radically disruptive forces 
latent in the grand sidcle lay elsewhere. 
‘There was the delayed effect of Cartesian 
rationalism, continued in the philosophica} 
writings of Malebranche. ‘There Were the 
libertins or free-thinkers, who were to be 
found chiefly in the higher ranks of society, 
They permeated the mental climate in 
much the same general way as the Jan- 

Sas . Rationa- 
senists, their moral opposites. 1 aa 
lizing epicureans, some derive hed 
philosophy from Gassendi, but arr: r 
none; their role was to be in opp?! lestOE 
the claims of religious and some ate 
secular authority: one of the ot ae 4 
guished libertin writers, Saint Ee eland 
passed half his life in exile 1n English 
Through them the writings of the nore 
social philosophers—Hobbes 4? Hance’ 
strongly, Locke—circulated 
Meanwhile, as early as the 16805; 
Fontenelle began to invite a re-e* son and 
of received ideas in the light of re4 
science. 

THE 18TH CENTURY. d 
inquiry was dominant in the ry (1715): 
cularly after the death of Louis SIV '24'to 
Established institutions were sU?J to have 
an examination which can be serevolution) 
ultimately conduced to the i Organ- 
though hardly of deliberate inte? d openly 
ized religion ceased to be accept® mr 
or tacitly, as the ideological back a sophy 
the writer’s world. Instead, P omic and 
—taken to include political, ee smpliee 
even scientific systems—was : 
basis. ‘There Whe little scepticis” ee 
faith in apparently attainable utoP eligio’ 
England of political freedom 42°). po 
tolerance, later the America ° 
savage. Above all there w25 ‘ 
lectual belief in progress throug?” cl “be 
ment. While not rejecting 
literary criteria or conception ©": 


aes free 
—The spit e ti- 


18th-century writers in fact ‘ of 
literature. Having now to tre4 peca™ eit 
relationship to society, they that pte’ 


necessity committed in a ee tee ger he 
predecessors had avoided. essay? 4 4 
—history, the treatise, the 48s Af 
polemical article or letter ort 
literary as well as an ideologic4 : 
beside the old genres. ‘ gated a 

Montesquieu, however 0U ophe® 
historian and _ political philos’ apP 
vives for the literary qualities - é 
in L’Esprit des lois (1748) 48 } witty 
Lettres Persanes with their mishine 
observation. Voltaire, Se Hes ab 
whole life against reason’s en© 
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own, put some of his most incisive Writing 
into his historical works, his Lettres sur les 
Anglais, his correspondence, essays and his 
contes, whose raison d’étre was polemical. 
Rousseau owes the major part of his fame 
to three treatises, one on social inequality, 
on¢ On the ethical basis of the state, one on 
education, all of them less original in con- 
tent than in manner and ordination. The 
Encylopédie, perhaps the most influential 
publication of its time, cannot be separated 
from literature though hardly literature 
itself. Tt, 17 main volumes (1751-65) 
were an engine of liberal propaganda but 
also an Objective exposition of contem- 
porary knowledge and thought. By bring- 
in8 together as contributors writers and 
scientists, sociologists and economists, it 
symbolized their interdependence and 
stressed the role of the man of letters as a 
publicist. There could be no better ex- 
ample than jts editor, Diderot, whose 
novels and plays seem of less significance 
than his propagation of radical ideas in 
pen Works as the Lettre sur les aveugles or 
He Réve @ 4 lembert and his writings on the 
fheatre and on painting. 
Second side of the 18th century was 
its €Motionalism growing increasingly 
evident ag ti d reaching it 
me went on an & its 


zenith jn Rousseau, In Les Confessions, 
La No 


pa. uvelle Héloise and in parts of Emile 
feel Mbined a profound self-pity with a 
aia ts for nature much deeper than the 
Babee te for conventional pastoral settings. 
an . "Wo qualities, foreshadowing roman- 
artificz presented a revolt against the 
new lalities of town and court life and a 
longer 2tisfaction with society, which no 
secure Provided the individual with a 
religio background. When national and 
appe me faiths failed, nature and solitude 
“ed for their untried possibilities. 


ut 
eres 8enre yet existed in which the new 
Vimenns could find adequate expression. 


the q Was the now utilitarian medium of 
Tama and of the long didactic and 


descrip: 
.1Ptive Poem as written by Saint-Lam- \ 


tow, ~Cucher and Delille. These were 
of napeets tepidly recognizing the charm 
appea te. Greater emotional ambitions 
Boot In the odes of J.-B. Rousseau, 
religi,. ¢¢-Lebrun and others, and in the 

ee Poetry of Louis Racine, but their 


th . 

feelice too often concealed a lack of 
Preferab) he ayowedly minor genres agen 
Satire j €—the madrigal, the epee Me 


‘DQ which taire excelled. 
Reet the RHA ond personal note was 
verse Struck by André Chénier. But his 
in hj. Stl half-clagsical, was hardly known 
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In the theatre also the new emotionalism 
had still to find its true formula. Though 
innumerable tragedies were written, ex- 
ternally on the 17th-century pattern, they 
lacked the passionately human content of 


the Racjnian model. Moreover, neither 
Voltaire nor Crébillon, the chief tragic 
dramatists, nor the lesser writers as Piron, 


Gresset, De Belloy, La Harpe—were poets 
as Corneille and Racine had been. Their 
innovations bore principally on the staging 
of tragedy—more movements ‘i rae 
stress on spectacular effects. ne subject- 
matter was broadened to include oriental 
and historical themes (particularly from 
National history) more frequently than 
in 1r7th-century practice. Shakespeare iS 
name was invoked by Voltaire as early as 
1734; his plays were timidly adapted for 
the stage by Ducis between 1769 (Hamlet) 
and 1792 (Othello). But classical tragedy 
could not be revived by such expedients. 
In Dorval et moi (1757) Diderot put for- 
ward the fruitful new theory of the drame 
bourgecis—the serious play with contem- 
porary characters and setting. But neither 
he nor Sedaine or Sébastien Mercier were 
capable of realizing jt in practice; it re- 
mained for the roth and 2oth centuries to 
apply the formula successfully and to per- 
fect it. To the drame bourgeois may be 
related the comédie larmoyante of Nivelle de 
la Chaussée, whose plays represent another 
imperfect protest against the rigid division 
of the drama into two main genres. 

In comedy proper the tradition of 
Moliére persisted at the beginning of the 
century in Dancourt, Regnard and Lesage. 
A new and subtler type was created by 
Marivaux who, in his light-handed analyses 
of sentiment, deliberately superficial but 
true at the depth to which he took them, 
wrote the most original drama of the cen- 
tury, Towards its end Beaumarchais, 
unsuccessful in the drame bourgeots, revived 
the old comedy of intrigue as a vehicle for 
social satire particularly effective in the 
explosive atmosphere of the 1780s. ; 

It fell to the novel to reflect, though in- 
completely, most of the non-political 
aspirations of the age. The novels of 
Lesage, founded partly on Spanish models, 
were novels of manners whose realism was 
thinly disguised beneath the conventionally 
fanciful exaggerations. Marivaux intro- 
duced into the same novel of manners a 
sensibility and a skill in psychological 
exploration which redeems the formless- 
ness of his plots. With the Abbé Prévost 
the influence of Richardson, whom he 
translated, reached France. His volumin- 
ous work reveals the moralizing romantic 
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Mme de Staél, whose De PAllema., 
(1810) held up the freedom and profun ve 
of German thought and literature a, ‘ty 


and nowhere better than in his short 
masterpiece Manon Lescaut. ‘The inten- 
tion to use the novel for moral improve- 
ment, though highly suspect in certain 
authors, can hardly be denied to several 
writers of the second half of the century. 
Looking back to the immense success of 
La Nouvelle Heloise, Marmontel and 
Florian exploited the conte moral, in which 
virtue, if little else, is triumphant. Restif 
de la Bretonne used his curious homespun 
novels to paint lively pictures of Parisian 
low life in an apparently sincere attempt to 
warn the innocent of the dangers which 
beset them. Choderlos de Laclos, whose 
Lnatsons Dangereuses ( 1782) stands out from 
a mass of lengthy fiction, traced the course 
of a particularly unsavoury seduction with, 
it has been argued, a moral intention. He 
is at least much superior in his analysis of 
character and motive to most of the 
writers of admittedly licentious novels, 
such as the younger Crébillon and Duclos. 
With the Marquis de Sade licence became 
obsession and the classic preoccupation 
with the human norm was violently re- 
jected. Another development, stemming 
from Rousseau’s nature-sentiment, but 
adding to it the lushness of an exotic set- 
ting, was the ‘ Arcadian’ novel of Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre. Here innocence is un- 
shadowed and the link is forged between 
the 17th-century pastoral and the nature- 
novel of the romantics. 

THE 19TH CENTURY.—Neither the 
Revolution nor the Napoleonic regime 
proved a direct stimulus to literature. The 
years 1790-1815 saw the growth of 
political oratory and journalism and, in the 
theatre, a vogue for melodrama which 
developed easily from 18th-century trag- 
edy. Ihe minor poetry of the time also 
continued the 18th-century vein. It was 
not the national spirit, but isolated writers 
and eémigrés with their wider foreign 
horizons who prepared the romantic move- 
ment. A new type of autobiographical 
fiction began to appear in the works of 
Senancour, Constant, Mme de Staél and 
Chateaubriand. Chateaubriand’s René 
(1802) was, however, only an episodic tale 
in his ambitious attempt to revive the 
inspiration of literature by deriving it from 
Christian rather than from classical sources 
(Le Génie du Christianisme, Les Martyrs), 

he emotional and aesthetic appeal of his 
subject and of his lyrical prose had a 
Powerful influence on the younger genera- 
tion, but his lasting reputation stands 
rather on the Mémoires d’Outre-tombe 
(1848) of his maturity. Another refuta- 
tion of neo-classic rationalism was given by 


alternative to the dry Latin 


Through such channels the German In ty 
ence (particularly of Goethe, Schiller X 
Novalis) began to operate in France, ‘qh q 
English influence, principally philosop) © 
in the 18th century, now became lyric a < 


picturesque. Ossian, the got 


hici¢ 


tasies of the ‘Black’ novelists and, ag > 


1820, Byron and Scott were in the 
tions of French romanticism. 


g 
found, 


The romantic period may be dated fro 
the publication of Lamartine’s Meéditatio,, 
(1820) which first marked the lon8-4Waiteg 
release of personal feeling in verse. The 
movement gathered strength until 1839 
was supreme in all genres until 1840, then 
declined during the next ten yea!s, except 
in the novel. After 1850 romanticism jg 
found mainly as a survival or hybriq 
forms. It found its fullest exP©eSS!ON in 


the poetry of Lamartine, Vig?y> 
Musset. These four poets i 


Hugo and 
their dif. 


ferent ways established the capacity of 


French verse to express a direct 
emotion, to follow the convolut 
imagination whether playful, phi 
passionate or despondent, t? 
local and historical atmosphere; 
an external scene and relate it t© 


experience and to utilize pare 


to 


personal 


Jutions of the 
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re-create 


describe 
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themes. 


to meet the requirements of t r romantic 


They overshadowed the less¢ 
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poets, as M. Desbordes-Valimore; J 
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Moreau, Barbier, Sainte-Be of Vigny’s 


young Gautier. Though a few 
philosophical poems were W! 


a 
than 1850, only Hugo produc? iid mid- 


itten later 


con- 


siderable body of poetry after yein best 
century; he then found a neW verse 
represented by the cosmic and ¢ and b 
of La Légende des Sidcles (1859- 3 
his novel, Les Misérables (1862) 5 of 3 
The romantic drama w25 mainly 
reaction against classical trage¢)" 4 drama, 
took the form of histone i pire, 
written in prose by A. ji, 193-3 
prose or in verse by Hugo (Herna! ’ verbal 


Ruy Blas, 1838). In spite ° 
opulence of Hugo, plays 0 


held the theatre for some te? eflate’ the 


other type, whimsical, subtle, 
created by Musset and did wna 
stage until 1847. The only ©° 3 
duced by the romantics, Muss¢ 
as delicate as Marivaux’s 


The romantic novel was a 
as rich in variety as romani’ Ug 
the drama it drew one 0 


ate 
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ees from history. Between 1826 
4nd 1031 Vigny (Cing-Mars), Meérimée 
Chromque de Charles [X), Balzac in his 
e rly experiments and Hugo (Notre-Dame 
B Parts) established the historical novel as 
peW £enre in French literature. Dumas, 
ning from the theatre to concentrate on 
ctioN, Won his great popular triumphs a 
ecade later with the series inaugurated by 
be Trots Mousquetaires (1844). His suc- 
cess WAS Paralleled on a lower literary level 
b i : eg stery and horror stories of 
pugen® Sue and the lurid serial novels of 
uch ME at eral de Kock. The prolific 
ork of Balzac should be seen against this 
packground ; but his high conception of his 
sk, his Preoccupation with contemporary 
losophies and his immense vitality lift 
ig novels Well above the roman-feutlleton 
class 1) Spite of their melodrama. La 
omeate humaine (1831-48) paints French 
ociety trom N apoleonic times to the July 
onar chy With the same romantic gusto 
at others put into the historical novel and 
ften With that same realism in detail which 
ig MOTE USually reserved for reconstructions 
of the Past. “In George Sand both the 
utobiographical novel and the social novel 
with reformist intentions reappear; she is, 
powever, best remembered for her simple 
stories OF Peasant life 
Most of cal? 

; these novelists wrote for the 
we of the greatly increased literate 
pub i Which had grown up since the 
Rowe, po. Others, without ceasing to 
be © “Ir period, had a more restricted 
appee- The novels of Stendhal are auto- 
piogtaPhical and coc; his saistoerati 

roach, h; social, but his aristocratic 
apP! » US refusal to idealize, the pene- 
tration and often ; —of his analysis 
limited his g irony——O SAR YS) 

‘S appeal while prolonging it far 
beyond his age M e . 

. érimée, also an aristo- 
crane (Writer, ‘mad iderable con 
Brons| COsCOfte, ee eranle COnees:. 
{Beal'colour upOraty taste in his use of 
eharacter aie: ut few in his presentation of 
were melody emotion. His short stories 
can be relate oe for the connoisseur ; they 
facticlor macah, the earliershort stories, fan- 
Maistre. "Th; re, of Nodier and Xavier de 

After the 1° V8 not yeta popular genre. 
the novel cook es period, poetry and 
first continy widely separate roads, The 
the Pa led (with some reservation for 

. ™assians) to b ned with the 
reactions of +}, Dupe COREE Th d 

assumed an ante individual. e en 
a scientific _2°Cuve and, with natura ie 
Bovary (73 nanner. Flaubert’s Madame 
fully realist marks the arrival of the 
mental aie novel, disengaged from sent" 
commenta Neeptions and philosophical 
Society in thi To present contemporary 
S impersonal way became the 
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and 1890, of the Gon- 
courts, of Daudet in his later works and of 
Huysmans in his earlier, of Maupassant 
and of Zola, the leader of the naturalistic 
school. 'There was at the same time a con- 
trary current, made up of developments or 
perversions of romanticism and embracing 
the autobiographical novel of Fromentin 
(Dominique, 1863), the humorous fantasy of 
the earlier Daudet, the fantastic or mystical 
Stories of Barbey d’Aurévilly and of Villiers 
de l’Isle-Adam and the later novels of 
Huysmans which represent rather the post- 
naturalistic aestheticism of the century’s 
end. But this was a minority tendency 
impotent against naturalism in its prime, 

cord with the 


Naturalistic fiction was 1n ac 


positivist doctrine of Auguste Comte and 
the evolutionary theories of Lamarck and 
e second empire 


Darwin which during th 
o rule the intellectual 


he idealistic philo- 


aim, between 1860 


(1852-70) began t 
climate and to replace t st 
sophies, whether social or religious, of 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Lamennais and 
others. In most fields the romantic en- 
thusiasm and reliance on personal inter- 
pretations yielded to a more scientific 
approach. ‘The great romantic historians, 
as Thierry and Michelet, gave place to the 
schools of Renan and Taine who, in theory 
and in their earlier writings at least, repre- 
sented the confident march of materialism. 
In literary criticism Taine’s systematized 
methods contrasted with the more indi- 
vidualistic approach of Sainte-Beuve, who 
sought to define the particular essence of 
each work and author. A survivor of the 
generation of 1830, Sainte-Beuve came 
comparatively late to criticism and thereby 
secured the reputation which his earlier 
novels and poems had failed to bring. 
Another romantic survivor, Gautier, 
played some part in a new orientation of 
poetry. His doctrine of ‘art for art's 
sake’ and his pictorial treatment of the 
external world were developed by the 
Parnassians in reaction against romantic 


subjectivity. Less realists than aesthetes, 


the Parnassian poets could nevertheless be 
accommodated in a scientific age for their 
insistence on impersonal craftsmanship, 
while their leader, Leconte de Lisle, sub- 
scribed, though in despair, to an evolu- 
tionist philosophy. 

But the main channel of poetry was not 
through the Parnassians, but from Nerval 
and Baudelaire to the symbolists. Products 
of romanticism in decay and authentic suf- 
ferers from a no longer fashionable mal dy 
siécle, the first two opened up new per- 
spectives by their intimations of the sub- 
conscious, Nerval in Les Chiméres (1854) 
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and Baudelaire in Les Fleurs du mal (1857). 
Baudelaire particularly, while a great poet 
in his own right, was the link between 
romanticism and modern poetry, and could 
be claimed as a forerunner by the sym- 
bolists and, later, the surrealists. Sym- 
bolism, drawing something from such 
varied poets as Rimbaud, Laforgue, 
Verlaine and Mallarmé, proved the most 
fertile literary doctrine of the latter part 
of the century. It explored new tech- 
niques for rendering the poet’s response 
to the external world and is remarkable 
historically for its rejection in material- 
istic decades of scientific methods and 
philosophy. 

The theatre of the mid-century aban- 
doned entirely the romantic verse-drama 
in favour of the social and family drama of 
E. Augier and A. Dumas fils, who at last 
realized Diderot’s conception of the drame 
bourgeois. From then on, the prose play 
with contemporary characters became the 
mainstay of the theatre, interpreted with 
more or less realism, reformism or comedy. 
Exploited in a purely amusing spirit by 
such dramatists as Labiche, Pailleron, 
Meilhac and Halévy, it turned to natural- 
ism in the 1880s with Henri Becque and 
became indebted to Ibsen in the produc- 
tions of Antoine’s Théatre Libre (1887— 
96). ‘The poetic and idealistic opposition 
centred upon the Thé&tre de l’Oeuvre of 
Lugné-Poe, later round the producer 
Jacques Copeau. Of this early imagina- 
tive drama little survives, except the first 
plays of Claudel and those of Maeterlinck, 
which drew European attention to the Bel- 
gian school of symbolists. 

A Belgian national literature in French, 
parallel to Flemish, had begun to grow up 
after 1830, when Belgium became an inde- 
pendent State. In outline it was to follow 
the main literary movements of France, 
but individual Writers showed strongly 
distinctive characteristics, whether of real- 
ism or of fantasy. The early period was 
notable for the Stories of De Coster, im- 
pregnated with regional traditions, and the 
self-analytical works of O. Pirmez. In the 
1880s a more deliberate revival was 
launched by the Feune Relgique movement, 
which grouped such writers as C. Lemon- 
nier, Max Waller, Rodenbach and the 
greatest of Franco-Belgian poets, Ver- 
haeren. Other poets, as Maeterlinck, 
Van Lerberghe, Elskamp and Mockel, 
Proved the compatibility between sym- 
bolism and the Belgian temperament. The 
novelists on the other hand, from Eekhoud 
in the 18908 to Simenon today, have more 
usually excelled as realists. 
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THE 20TH Century.—The spirit of 
19th century was prolonged in Much of Qe 
literature produced before the first Ww he 
war. In poetry, symbolism remaingg Ny 
active force, turning sometimes to , 
classicism in such poets as Moréas ang SO, 
de Régnier. A sensual neo-roMantic: . 
flourished concurrently, chiefly in mine 
poetry and fiction, Of important noy, iat 
of already established reputation, as 
added little to his previous work, but Pu 
came the father of a numerous Schoo) = 
colonial and regional novelists; Bou, 
continued to write the moralizing SOCiolga. 
ical novel somewhat unimaginatively link 
to its period; Anatole France, COMbin; g 
rationalism with fantasy, €SC@PCd the @ 
handicaps and followed his Man Bey. 
geret novels (1896-1901) with me Satire 
and irony of L’JIle des pingou (1908) 
and Les dieux ont soif (1912). “4tTes, 
first an individualistic OH ae tholic ae 
against naturalism, later 2 Cat eid and 
traditionalist, was to exercise 4 COPSI@erable 
influence over the first post-wat 8°P°Tation, 

new tendene 
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a great part of his highly per 7914, but 
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continued to write long after 19 
increasing recognition. 
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tain, H. Bosco and others. says gener 

Three other writers of “en century an 
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upPlemented by his novels (as L’ Jpn. 
noraiiste, 1902; Les Faux-monnayeurs, 1926) 
pd his Plays, written primarily to be read, 
omain Rolland, a novelist in his multi- 
plume Works Jean Christophe and L’ Ame 
nchantée, the biographer of Beethoven, 
rpolstoy and Gandhi and a writer on social 
d Political problems, incarnated the 
; dealistic internationalism of the first third 
nf the century, 
of the Many literary movements which 
claimed to succeed naturalism and sym- 
olisM, the most important was surrealism. 
he Movement was officially constituted 
only IN 1924 by André Breton, when it 
peared the ultimate step in the liberation 
f the Unconscious and owed the particular 
giolence which it assumed to the anarchy 
of the first Post-war period. Influenced 
y futurism ‘and dadaism, it could count 
gmONs its ancestors such writers as Jarry 
pd, More Particularly, the poet Apol- 
yinait® and his group who, with the first 
ubist Painters, had sought to evolve a 
ew integral aesthetic. Important as a 
general influence, surrealism has survived 
chiefly in dilution ; few outstanding writers 
ave en, or have remained, pure sur- 
realists. Among those who belonged to the 
oveMent or who had affsnities with it 
were the chier poets of 1920-49; as Aragon, 
pluard, Supervielle Pp. J. Jouve; the poet, 
dramatist and fiovelist Cocteau ; the poet 
and SceNario.writer, J. Prévert. Surreal- 
jst eyo the traditional techniques 
me : ea In poetry than in the theatre and 
The nove] has proved the most prolific 
enre of the 2oth century and has developed 
in directions hardly explored by the 1oth- 
century Masters. “The work of Proust 
owes 1tS 8reat influence to the fact that it is 
a synthesis of the psychological and the 
social Novel and also to the fluid tech- 
nique of the Narrative with its debts to 
Bergsonism and symbolism. Belonging 
materially 4, th world, A la 
| € pre-1914 os 
vecherche dy, temps perdu was published in 
meg 4nd adopted spiritually by the 
secon’ Warter of the century. In externals 
it is a roman-fleyve—a formula already 
essayed by Zol ain Rolland and 
developed a one TOD in multi- 
= ae he atticularly after 1920 in fi 
ve ial ores onicles of the life of a nation, a 
Soe oeTOUP or a family. Outstanding ex- 
amples Were 7 4, Thibault (1922-49) of R. 


Martin dy Gard. La Chronique des Pas- 
, and Les 


quier (1933- mel 
45) of Duha 6) of Jules 


Homm 
Hawiane, de bonne volonté (1932-4 
ins, é last two writers had been 


ara Of the Unanimist movement, 
a 1909, whhse object was to ex- 
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ctive spirit of a group or a 
pte the cole Hee °F eScoate 
modified to meet new world conditions and 
not necessarily expressed pone aus 
roman-fleuve, appears 1D the politically. 
conscious fiction of the Lid ianeeeen 

1s ficti Hepical. rast 
Malraux’s novels are tyP Ids has beth by. 


the study of personal wor 
tinued by Galette: who belongs to an older 


generation (her Claudine series, 1900-03), 


b ‘aued her delicately sensual] 
ut who continue y the Catholic novelists 


work to the 19408; b \ 
already maaationed? by Julien Green ; by 
Maurois both as novelist and biographer; 
by Céline in his stylistically remarkable 
Voyage au bout de la mutt (1932); by 
Montherlant with brutal romanticism, 
by Giraudoux, Chardonne, Jouhandeau 
among many others: T he regional novel 
has persisted in Giono’s poetic vocations 
of Provence and in the more realistic Swiss 


novels of Ramuz. | 
The theatre, largely dependent on a 


Conservative-minded public, has evolved as 
a whole more slowly than other Sie ee, 
while its avant-garde manifestations have 


seemed more conspicuous. Before IQI4 
the drama could be divided into three 
main types: the sociological play, detived 
from Ibsen and A. Dumas fils and repre- 
sented by such writers as F. de Curel and 

Brieux; the psychological play of 
Porto-Riche, Lavedan, H. Bataille, H. 
Betnstein and others, dealing with contem- 
porary personal relationships ; and the light 
comedy, predominantly social, of Cour- 
teline, Tristan Bernard and G. Feydeau. 
The avant-garde made experiments in a 
freer, more poetic drama, in themselves 
rately successful. The first three types have 
continued to flourish in the commercial 
theatre and the main novelty since 1920 has 
been the reaction against their realism led 
by a few producers and actors of genius. 
Realism has not disappeared, but rival 
conceptions have established themselves, 
even commercially, beside it. The mam 
tendency has been to break the ‘drawing- 
room’ convention and to borrow themes 
from Greek drama, from history and 
legend and treat them in a modetn psycho- 
logical context. The plays of Giraudoux 
have proved the most notable example of 
the imaginative study of human nature on 
the Stage. Cocteau, sometimes criticized 
for introducing fantasy for fashion’s sake, 
has nevertheless done much to rejuvenate 
the theatre as well as the cinema. The 
Original talent of Salacrou exploits but sur- 
Passes surrealism. A more delicate sentj- 
mental fantasy, reminiscent of Musset, is 
typified by Jean Sarment and Marcel] 
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Achard. Anouilh, one of the great suc- 
cesses of the 1940s with his plays on Greek 
themes, made an early reputation with La 
Sauvage (1934). He owes much to 
Giraudoux and to the lighter fantasists. 

The effects upon literature of the second 
world war bore some general resemblance 
to those of the first. It produced writings 
inspired by direct personal experiences, 
témoignages of the Resistance and the con- 
centration camp which have a basically 
documentary interest, like the first-war 
novels of Barbusse and Dorgelés. The 
work of Vercors (Jean Bruller) reflected 
this direct experience; it touched earlier 
established writers such as Aragon and 
Eluard and, more or less intensely, most 
of their generation. Secondly, the moral 
effect of the struggle was to popularize 
philosophies already embryonic before it. 
As the first war brought into relief sur- 
realism, the second war developed existen- 
tialism which, in the same way but with 
more reasoned arguments, claims to be a 
philosophy of life. The approach of the 
artist 18 inseparable from that of the 
individual and his total adhesion is there- 
fore demanded. Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate value of existentialist philophy, exist- 
entialist literature appears as aesthetically 
akin to the naturalistic literature of the 
1880s, with the difference that Freud and 
not Darwin furnishes its scientific basis. 
The leader of the movement, J.-P. Sartre 
followed his early novel (La Nausée, 1938) 
and philosophic writings with his cyclic 
novel Les Chemins de la liberté (1945 ff.); 
in Les Mouches (1942) he wrote the 
first of several plays bitterly probing 
contemporary problems. His nearest 
disciple, Simone de Beauvoir, is primarily 
a novelist. A. Camus, while disclaiming 
Sartre’s Philosophy in favour of the 
‘philosophy of the absurd’, has written 
from a comparable point of view in his 
novels (L’Etranger, 1942; La Peste, 1947) 
and his plays. That existentialism is not 
necessarily atheistic is shown by the 
dramatist Gabriel Marcel, a direct disciple 
of Kierkegaard, whose Yournal méta- 
physique (1928) already expounded his 
conception of the doctrine. 

In the 20th century French writers have 
continued to fulfil their age-old function of 
testing out contemporary theories and re- 
formulating them with maximum skill and 
intensity. As a soundboard for world 


anxieties they have rarely given out so 
universal a tone. 
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fr. moderne, xrg918-49 (1949; G Bot 
handbook). D. 


Frisian Literature. As early oe 
century St Liudger met 4 lebrated the 
Frisian singer, Bernléf, who c¢ jés off 
deeds of ancestors and the pat ee The 
to the accompaniment of his hecame the 
Carolingian Lex Frisonum | n, fostered 
fountain-head of a legal tradiee ip onthe 
by the East Frisians centre mbodied in 
‘Upstalbeam’ at Aurich an en. 13th to 
many Frisian law-books fro™ , 
the 15th century. rieslan 
The si orciton of We fe to th 
into the Union of Utrecht (1 BI? an which 
substitution of Dutch for F¥ songs 
sank to a patois kept in PoP ast Frisian, 
used for farcical effects. 
too, succumbed to Low G® the town 
country and to Dutch ors ° 


the — 


surviving only on the ped of Wangs 


he isla 
the Saterland and the eras 


eroog. In 1691 a Ham's. 
Cadovius Miiller, collected - viale d's 
of East Frisian in his / St shephe 

fristcae, including an ancl he “9 go 


song, Buhske de Remmer. ,-y 161 Ne 


, i 
writer J. J. Starter publishe” ecluclt gy 
interlude De vermaeckly . 
een advocaat en a al ? ae 
musing farce of a lawy wad we 
_ Frisian ). In this De a dia” he 
poems were popular, suc ghtet Orch i 
between mother and ane (AI yalle 
qualities of a suitable hu outit in at 
Houck, 1639) and a poem ( & assist 

in which a tipsy count 





“ 
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‘bedding’ of the bride in the manor-house, 
On this Uunpromising background one great 
oet emerged, Gysbert Japicx, who 
moulded Frisian into a literary language 
fit for serious yerse and prose. After him 
the Dutch poetess, Titia Brongersma, 
reverted to the somewhat supercilious use 
of Frisian for rustic themes in a few poems 
jn De Bron swaan (1686). ‘The rustic tradi- 
1100 Persisted throughout the next century, 
e-€- 10 the folk-play Waatze Gribberts 
Bruylofe (t701) and Jt Libben fen Agtje 
deel by Meinderts (1779). 
© Tesurgence of Frisian was brought 
about in 1822 by Rinse Posthumus. 
Interest was directed to the past and in 
particular to Gysbert Japicx, whose work 
ee ted The ‘Selskip for Fryske 
Tae! , founded in 1844, and the journal 
Forjet-my-_net (1871) fostered cultural 
autonomy, However, by the time of the 
first, World war the young Frisians had 
Met Of the didactic and moralizing tone 
¢ hacer Writers and in 1915 formed the 
Fiske Wien community (It Jong- 
ede eek) under Douwe Kalma 
petwees a Olkertsma. Some differences 
Per vadths leader cased a pit betwen 
clung to C lumManistic Wing and those who 
Pelee alvinism, and led to the founda- 
Kristli the Christian Frisian Society (It 
ik F Tyske Selskip). Both movement 
fostered a 1; elskip). ( nts 
pean iterary renascence in which 
fationsit: we Made more expressive by trans- 
mid St A m Shakespeare, Shelley, Moliére 
Bettie beustine. Some fine lyrics were 
hes. ze Fedde Schurer, Kalma and 
Jator and pike is both a skilled trans- 
che brough assical dramatist. The novel 
rapidrears t to excellence in the work of 
Bottema) tr "Marten Baersma’ (=M. H. 
Risht a Ras De ljochte kimen (‘The 
Simke KI, Zon’, 1925), and especially 
Pei cal Osterman. Archaeological, his- 
“nd folk-lore studies continued. 
ap ee Woden modern and experimental 
Wumkes wy, of Anne Wadman. A. G. 
translatio 48 responsible for the Frisian 
seer OL th hole Bible (1946) 
Frisian is yo € whole 51 (1940). 
the church. W being used increasingly in 
academic cm and schools and has gained 
of Amsterg.)*°sentation in the universities 
Outside of 7; Groningen and Leiden. 
ture has ren, the West Frisian area litera- 
JR: Hanse dined at the folk-level, though 
De G: dtshor S comedy in the Sylt dialect 
famous j, ;) (The Miser,’ 1809) was 
freiske seme,:° ay and M. Nissen’s De 
was trans]ay 2 (The Frisian mirror’, 1868) 
Th adie into German. 
in Win ma 4 by *Friesch taal- en letterkunde - 
Tins, Algemeene Encyclopedie 


> 





(authoritative); G. A. Wumkes, Bodders yn de 
Sryske striid (1926); J: P iebenga, Koarte 
skiednis fen de fryske skrifi tekennisse ( 1939). 
Th. Siebs, ‘Die friesische Literatur’, in 
Pauls Grundriss der germ: Phil., II (2893); 
Woutir in Tialle, ed. J. J. Haantjes and G, 
Kloeke; Titia Brongersma, ed. in Mod. Lang. 

Rev., XIX (1924) and It Heitelan (1924). 
De fryske skriftekennisse fen 


D. Kalma, 
1876-97 (1939) and. - - fen 1897-1925 (2 vols, 
1928-31). : 
Transiations: Anne Wadman, Frieslands 
hort lives and biblio., 


dichters (with Dutch coe 
1940).—Abe Brouwer, Le 
1048), The golden whip, tr. A. Hyma ( 1947). 
Journa.s: For hits en hiem (1 888-95) ; Forjit- 
my-net (1g00-15); Yn ts eigen tael (1909-42) ; 
Fryslén (1916-36); Frisia. (1917-36); It 
Heitelan (1919 ff.); Tsytgents (1920-22); De 


Hold -29); De Tsyerne (1946 ff.). 
pier Weare) Oe W.E.C. 


gouden swipe (7th ed. 


Futurism, a literary movement in 
Europe which proclaimed a clean break 
with the past and advocated new forms, in 
both subject-matter and style, conforming 
with the spirit of the age of machines, 
aeroplanes, factories and speed. The 
movement, which was nourished on the 
vitalism of Nietzsche, Sorel and Bergson, 
was dominated by Filippo ‘Tommaso 
Marinetti. Born in Alexandria, he wrote 
in French rather than in Italian, and 
founded, in 1905, the periodical Poesia for 
the ‘grand incendiary poets’ who were to 
become the ‘futurists’ lateron. The term 
‘futurist? was coined by Marinetti in his 
highly bizarre and extravagant novel 
Mafarka le futuriste; roman afi ricatn ( 1909), 
The official birth of futurism was signified 
by the publication in the Paris Figaro of 
20 Feb. 1909 of the Manifeste du futurisme. 
’ Parole in liberta (‘freedom for the word’) 
became the catchword. Logical sentence 
construction was discarded, a succession 
of nouns and infinitive verbs were in- 
coherently linked together and futurist 
imagery was a blend of extravagant 
naturalist devices, fanciful chemical and 
mathematical formulae and onomatopoetic 
reproductions of meaningless sounds. 
The manifesto of 1909 had already trans- 
gressed the realms of literature and art and 


‘propounded a political theory which aimed 


at the realization of Nietzsche’s and Sorel’s 
teaching on a nationalist basis. War was 
declared to be the sole cure of the world 
(la guerre seule hygiene du monde) and later 
fascism was hailed as corresponding to the 
doctrines of futurism. Its recognition by 
the fascist régime as the officially sponsored 
art movement did not last long and by 192 4 
Marinetti had been deserted by all his 
former followers. 
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manner of the Second Silesian School. 
(2) 1825-48. The German classics are 
promulgated and German language news- 
papers are founded. The poets enthu- 
siastically glorify American ideals, often 
without reference to reallife. (3) 1848-70, 
the time of the Forty-Eighters fleeing 
political persecution and stagnation in the 
homeland. ‘This influential group writes 
in the vein of Young Germany and fights 
for freedom of thought, for true democracy 
and against slavery and political corrup- 
tion. (4) 1870-1900. The political trend 
turns to social problems and the writers 
discover real American life, nature and his- 
tory. (5) 1900-33, The interest centres 
in aesthetic problems or in problems of 
metropolitan life. (6) Since 1933 politics 
again are in the foreground, partly because 
of the numerous émigrés from the Hitler 
régime who must however be characterized 
as German authors living in America. 

A. B. Faust, The German Element in the 
United States (2 vols, 1909); B. A. Uhlen- 
dorf, “German-American Poetry’, in Deutsch- 
Amer. Geschichtsbl., 22-23 (1922-23); E. 
Jockers, ‘ Deutschamerikanische Dichtung’, in 
Der Auslanddeutsche, 12 (1929); W. 
Schneider, Die auslanddeutsche Dichtung un- 
serer Zeit (1936); C. Wittke, German-Americans 
and the World War (1936); K. K. Klein, 
Literaturgeschichte des Deutschtums im Ausland 
(1939); E. Feise, ‘Colonial Petrification’, in 
German Quarterly, 13 (1940); H. S. Jantz, 
‘German Thought and Literature in New 
England, 1620-1820’, in Jour. Eng. and Ger. 
Philol., 40 (1942); The Forty-Eighters, ed. 
A. E. Zucker (1950); C. Wittke, Refugees of 
Revolution (1952).—ANTHOLOGIEsS: G. A. 
Zimmermann, Deutsch in Amerika (2nd ed., 
1894); G. A. Neeff, Vom Lande des Sternen- 


banners (1905); E. Jockers, Deutsch-amerika- 
nischer Musenalmanach (1925). R. 


German Literature. Although the heroic 
literature of the Germanic peoples plays 
a large part in the cultural background of 
the ordinary educated German today, only 
one monument of this literature has 
actually survived in the German language, 
the Hildebrandslied (c. 820; q.v.), though 
heroic stories preserved in Old English 
and Old Norse literature frequently 
take place on German soil, treat of Ger- 
man heroes and in some cases reflect Ger- 
man tradition (see N IBELUNGENLIED), The 
Hildebrandslied is written in Germanic 
alliterative verse and, though corrupt 
in detail, is an impressive relic of heroic 
civilization. With the exception of this 
and of the two heathen alliterative Merse- 
burg charms, early medieval German 
literature is Christian in matter, monastic 
and missionary in tendency. An im- 
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portant part in the Christianiza,; 
Germany was played by Irish ang% 
lish monks; of the two great 
schools, St Gall originated 1m a hors 
tage of the Irishman Gallus ang Sh 
was founded by the Englishman Lg? 
face. These were the centres or Yo, 8 
medieval literature in German, Desig thy 
court of the Frankish monarchs, Whey, Q 
Englishman Alcuin held an influ. the 
position under Charlemagne. The ‘tial 
duction of devotional literature Culm), Pro, 
in the two great epics on the life of Qyiteg 
which represent the high-water-mayy. tig, 
early German literature: the Heltang S og 
the monastery of Werden (¢- 
Gospel Harmony of Otfrid von 7 7 
(c. 868) from the school of Fu Boy tg 
The Heliand (q.v.), witten like th 
corresponding Old Englisht ea Pog ° 
the Old Saxon Genesis and the Baya; ¥ 
Muspilli (q.v.), in the Germanic allite i 
tive verse, is a powerful epl¢ Flies x 
characteristic piece of missionary tentUte, 
interpreting the life of Christ 9 ins of 
the heroic culture of the ‘pel EL cane 
verted Saxons. Otfrid’s Gos? F arMony 
is more lyrical and exegetical, "ee an Older 
Christian tradition behind 1) ind is 
written in the non-alliterativ© zs ve ymed 
verses of the Latin hymns, < secule 
supplanted alliterative vetS® Bt 
oetry as well. 
The translation and gloss 


Qf 
Qn SS 


eissenp, the 


ing Of theo- 
logical prose begun at Charle had produced 


magne’s court — 


under the auspices of Aleum. of Isidore of - 


a remarkable version (c. 8° istiant 
Seville’s tract defending bea 
against the Jews (important ‘tian’s Diates- 
church), and a version of Ta Fulda. At 
saron was produced (c. 839 ? 952-1022) 
St Gall, Notker Labeo retative ver 
produced outstanding intetP a 
sions of works of the class? oe 
notably Boethius’ Consolatto™ "ig period }8 
Whereas all the prose 1 ed verse bo’ 
derivative, some of the fF ws 2% 
secular and religious s° 
modest independence: 
(881; q.v.) is a me - 
in praise of the West Ir ans: 
TI's victory over the N Goorgslieas 
corrupt and fragmentary icts 3 re. Z 
honour of St George, 4¢P ero LEW" t08 
counterpart of the secular the nad 
Both the Carolingians | Germat cope) 
favoured Latin learning ae 5 to ee 54 
distinguished cone sequel, posits 
literature in Latin. i” ed ap palb4 5; 
and the trope were cultiva otket uo! 
invented at St Gall bY “" vary 
(840-912) and his conte™P 


ip 
us 





1 tradition, . 


ee 


a 


>» 
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¢ Gandersheim the nun Hrotsvitha (c. 
o-1000) wrote her remarkable Latin 
J-medies ; at St Gall one Ekkehart wrote 
; Latin: epic Waltharius (¢. 930) on a 
Germanic theme, and the fragmentary 
omance of Ruodlieb looks forward to the 
ourtly epic of the 12th century; there was 
flourishing monastic and courtly poetry; 
pd until the rath century Latin remained 
pe Plincipal vehicle of literature in 
Germany. Dynastic changes and the 
Clumac reform, which did not favour 
ecular literature in the vernacular (see, 
owever, Ezzo), brought about a break in 
pe ©ONtinuity of yernacular literary tradi- 
jon _ Which coincided with important 
jngulstic changes, 
The early I2th century produced two 
arratlve poems, Annolied and Kaiser- 
ppronik, of the hagiographic and chronicle 
€, 8Nd two indicating a revival of 
Germanic narrative after centuries of sub- 
erge €Xistence—Kong Rother and 
erz0g Ernst. These represent a pre- 
pivalric literature. It is around T200 
pat the expression of chivalry as a way 
of life becomes dominant in German 
jterature, Consequent upon German parti- 
cip40N in the crusades and increased 
contact with France. The joyous ac- 
be es 3 of the world as God’s creation 
the Spirit of a noble idealism is in 
marke Contrast to the asceticism repre- 
sented by the writings of Heinrich von 
Melk. It was under the Hohenstaufen 
emperors that chivalry established itself, 
Three Senerations can be distinguished: 
bE Oy a 60 to T190 the foundations of this 
ch ee Culture are laid; the perfection is 
reac ee In the years 1190 to 1220; the next 
i ee from 1220 to 1250 already shows 
a ae aa The great figures of the second 
Stat ae, Tooted in a truly European 
culls, an €xercising an art of classic 
restraint and purit f outline, incorporate 
the first &Teat A y - oe ‘ Pp 
fare before t1, Owering of German litera- 
‘ Ssekhen 18th century. 
Huced from abe of this art were intro- 
eahcs! (and tovence by way of Northern 
; the Low Countries. The 
Limburg po i 
mae €t Heinrich von Veldeke, 
writing a low Franconian dialect, led the 
way with his op; ee eee 
graphic legeng valric epic Eneit, his hagio- 
Reinier ict - of St Servatius and a small 
who confessed} _ It was oe PP e i, 
reed Plainly. Rat thie LC 
© Courtly ep; : inly i 
Spat Epic, written mamly in 
Sven ccublets, fin astye of heightened 
to a cultivated: TG Sa eg sear ae 
fine points audience able to appreciate 
* The flexibility of the metre 
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unobtrusively aids the reciter. The epic 


achieves in the sincerity and clarity of 
. classic restraint un- 


He ann von Aue 2 
vivalicd Go German until Goethe; in 
Wolfram von Eschenbach it 1s condensed 
and often obscure but always powerful and 
noble; Gottfried von Strassburg s Tristan 
und Isolt combines vivid narration and 
conscious artistry in the recounting of one 
of the greatest themes of passion in litera- 
ture. All three poets had their followers, 
more particularly Gottfried, whose theme 
of passionate love had a more direct ap- 
peal. The profundities of Wolfram S 
Parzival were flattering to national habits 
of mind, but the descent to the ramblings 


of Albrecht von Scharfenberg, the prin- 
cipal representative of Wolfram 's tradition, 
is steep. The subject matter ot the 
court epic was mainly French in origin, 
usually from the Arthurian legend, though 
biblical and hagiographical themes were 
also treated, With Rudolf von Ems and 
more: certainly with Konrad von Wirz- 
burg, the middle-class townsman, chivalry 
is plainly no longer a way of life but a 
romantic fiction; the beginning of this 
development can already be seen in the 
townsman Gottfried von Strassburg. In 
the third generation a realistic picture of 
the decay of chivalric ideals is given by 
Wernher der Gartenzre in his lively short 
epic Meter Helmbrecht (¢. 1270) ; the 
peasant, formerly an object of derision, 
takes his place as the real hero of the 
tale. , 

Beside the court epic set out in a 
tone of cultivated conversation, there 
flourished the heroic epic, written for the 
smaller and remoter courts of Bavaria and 
Austria, in stanzaic forms indicating a 
tradition of song. The subject matter is 
drawn from Germanic heroic story, and 
the principal monument of this kind of 
epic is the Nibelungenlied (c. 1200; q.V.). 
Another slightly later epic, Kudrun (q.v.), 
is a story of the North Sea coasts. A group 
of minor epics centres round the Gothic 
king Theodoric of Verona (Dietrich von 
Bern; see MINSTREL). ‘Though chivalric 
touches are not lacking, the ethical ideals 
are not those of chivalry but closer to those 
of pre-Christian Germanic society. In- 
deed, the Nibelungenlied deals with a cen- 
tral theme of Germanic story—revenge, 
Both by its narrative skill and the grandeur 
of its subject-matter it is a masterly per- 
formance. Since its rediscovery in the 
18th century it has become the German 
national epic par excellence and in the con- 
flation of the German and Scandinavian 
branches of the story by Richard Wagner 
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the legend has 
possession. 
Lyric poetry in Germany before the age 
of chivalry practically only exists in Latin, 
though a Carolingian document of 789 
forbids nuns to write ‘zwinileodes’, a word 
of uncertain meaning which is generally 
assumed to refer to love songs in the 
vernacular. ‘T‘he Latin manuscript known 
as the Cambridge songs, probably compiled 
in Germany, contains some of the gems of 
medieval Latin love poetry and a couple of 
German-Latin macaronic items. A later 
representative German collection is the 
Carmina Burana, most of which are in 
Latin, but which include some German 
stanzas, dating from the early 12th century. 
In the later 12th century a group consisting 
of the Austrian knight of Kiirenberg, the 
Austrian Dietmar von Eist and the 
Swabian Meinloh von Seyvelingen produced 
charming love poetry characterized by so- 
called ‘Frauenstrophen’ in which the lady 
expresses her longing for the knight. 
With the lyrics of Friedrich von Hausen 
the influence of French chivalry upon this, 
it would seem, predominantly native art 
becomes clear and the chivalric convention 
of the knight longing for the favour of the 
(married) lady is adopted. The term 
‘Minnesang’ (q.v.) is used to cover both 
the earlier and the later lyric. It is charac- 
teristic of both that the lyric was regarded 
as a whole consisting of poetic text and 
musical composition, (generally ?) per- 
formed by the poet-composer himself. 
Nowadays we judge the words without 
the music, most of which is lost to us. 
The principal figure of this chivalrous 
Minnesang in its earlier stages is the 
Alsatian Reinmar von Hagenau, who 
practised his art at the ducal court of 
Vienna. Reinmar is the sensitive singer 
of the ennobling effects of hopeless love. 
His flawless, melancholy lyrics had a 
wide influence, not least upon the greatest 
lyrical genius of German literature before 
Goethe, Walther von der Vogelweide. 
Reinmar’s theme was that of purely 
spiritual and intellectual adoration of an 
unapproachable noble lady; Walther turned 
to flesh and blood, to the sincere emotions 
of the heart, demanding requited love. 
His later poems are no longer addressed to 
married women, and he writes seriously of 
the ‘niedere Minne’ of peasants and simple 
folk. His political poetry stands beside 
the brilliant Latin verses of the earlier 
Archpoet (c, 1160). 
' Wolfram von Eschenbach, whose last 
Tagelied’ (q.v.)—a_ characteristically 
galant genre of the poetry of chivalry— 


become a European 
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turns to a praise of conjugal love, g S 
somewhat parallel development to Ways 
Both Walther and Wolfram enlarg, the. 
scope of the lyric of chivalry, thougy, R 
at the expense of its ethical bases, ot 
was a danger which Walther foresa, bic 
which was realized in his own lifetin, a dd 
Neidhart von Reuenthal. He turng . by 
from the court to partake, with Min Yay 


condescension, envy and pleasure, ; arc 
pastimes of the rich sepia: Te 
economic decline of the knightly ye 


evident in his situation. A Swabian Cite’ 
round Gottfried von Neifen Wrote SANE. 
bucolic poetry in the style of ne Fre a 
‘pastourelle’, not however Nesiectin i 
formal lyric of chivalric, gallantry ‘atin 
through poetry such as this that the the es 
of chivalric song were transmitted to the 
later folk-song. | 

Neidhart and his peste 10W Jone 
aspect of the degeneration Of + didn 
Another aspect is the exaggerate? Ideali 
found in Ulrich von Lick ? Fray. 
endienst (1255) and later 1D Chivelcas of 
Oswald von Wolkenste1. Vie TY be- 
comes a romantic ideal or 4 au pee 
tion no longer taken seriousy 7 aaa oy 
except a few aristocratic 7 


townbred exquisites. an that poetry of the 


It is to the townsm 
14th century belongs. Already 106 a 
of Gottfried von Strassburg ection, Une 
von Wiirzburg point in this “ caste at its — 
high idealism of the knightly cal’ io 
best is discarded by a class » practice of 
to solid didacticism and 5a nightly 
piety to ensure salvation. formulation mn 
ideal finds its last nostalgi¢ *° Thomasil — 
the work of an Italian ee ( 15); it 
von Zerclaere’s Welscher as: id 
but a step removed from ||. ‘evel like 
right living at a more hu 1230) #! It 
Freidank’s Bescheidenhett es (1309 
Hugo von Trimberg’s pe O 
is the period of effloresc7 ister eet 
mysticism, which in MC" , 
132 roduced a spe se 

Ee) oh in Heinric peur wi 
entative of emotional and voc b | 
adapted the conventions ®. 69 
chivalric love to the relations hore) 
Christ and the soul, 20° ging Pi 
Tauler a mystical preachet jous : 
piety based on inner goal : | 
in a way that often suge° writin” 00) 
of Christ. These mystie isi e am gf 
cised a wide influence 0U eal 3} ibe git | 


Oo} 
and in them a prose able © "opts Cyc #4 
, ct cone”, pes gf 
effectively with abstra t qin? : 
complexity was achieve@) tra! 


well established prose 9 
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gministrative usage, ‘This latter was the 
oi from which sprang the most eminent 
6° yk Of imaginative and rhetorical prose 
ow fore Luther, Johann von Tepl’s Acker- 
nn aus Bohmen (c. 1400) which shows a 
Q arkable synthesis of medieval and early 
F paissance traits, and points forward to 
Fe age Of humanism. 
Bt the end of the middle ages large 
4sere iit ' ermany which have previously 
‘ en ‘ttle or no part in literature begin to 
gcome Productive. Until the 14th cen- 
gy efman literature is largely concen- 
ty ted 1M the south, south-west and in 
Sagem he actual area of German 
4 BT ee ad enormously increased: German 
“olonists had pushed beyond the Elbe 
; to Br andenburg and Pomerania, Meissen, 
rae and Silesia; German orders of 
jnient eae With whom Chaucet’s knight 
pad nin aah to serve, had won Prussia, 
piven : Fee: Estonia. ‘The literature of 
pe Heed the Teutonic Order consists 
O a a €Ss and religious epics, and 
ourisied in the middle of the 14th 
cently (See Nixotaus VON JEROSCHIN). 
pe evelopment of the towns went on 
ore Tapidly in this northern and north- 
eastern “tea, especially after the founda- 
yjon ° the Hanseatic league allying the 
O Fe ene Cities of Hamburg and 
“beck N 1241. ‘Their literature, largely 
re in the Low German speech which 
as the business language of the Hanseatic 
jeasey “nd was current from London to 
SEE didactic and satirical in flavour, 
pnclu an however works of law and 
pistory like those of Bike von Repgowe and 
numeer of notable chronicles. The 
tributio 
contrit N of North Germany to Euro- 
ean literature befo onsists in th 
ow Gétman re re 1500 C e 
4 the fi €daction of Reynard the Fox 
Sits ehap setiabes of Till Eulenspiegel (qq.v.), 
bo The tath. wecally satirical. 
Lmeltth: and rsth-century townsman 
i 5 fortis Valric literary conventions in 
af field of ne esoteric, one popular. In 
by the ‘Me; ¢ lyric they are represented 
enaftslied? Stergesang ’ and the ‘ Gesell- 
P list; Tespectively; the first was a 
ormas'lc att in which didactic subjects 
often UNsuited 2 
forced into pis; to lyrical treatment wete 
rules. ‘The i fotms governed by strict 
BE thé:-thans ésellschaftslied’ used many 
adapted the; . of chivalric poetry and 
Mm to the social conditions of the 


towns; the 
simpler. ‘echnique was freer, the forms 


has left no ;; hereas the ‘Meistergesang’ 
literature DOF tant trace on later German 
> the ‘Gesellschaftslied’ and its 


d n 
spied Bch the ‘Volkslied’ largely in- 
Tevival of German lyric poetry 
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in the 18th and rgth centuries. Similarly 
the courtly epics were retold in prose, 
later in Germany, and 


first in France, 
became the basis of the chapbooks so 


belov Romantics. 
se Aas Soe lem tracted by the 


The townsman was at 
tendency of 


ethical doctrines and didactic denc 
rature increasingly 


the classical Latin lite 

studied in Italy, and the great figures of 
early German humanism are patricians, 
like Pirckheimer and Peutinger, or scholars 
of often lowly origin like Peter Luder, 
Conrad Celtis, Rudolf Agricola, Reuchlin 
and Erasmus, ‘The vehicle of humanism 
was Latin, and despite the translating 
activity of Niklaus von Wy] and Heinrich 
Steinhéwel, it was not until the Reforma- 
tion that the best minds devoted themselves 
to writing in the vernacular. Though one 
I5th-century German vernacular work, 
Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschiff, gained 
European celebrity, it was through the 
medium of a Latin verse translation, and 
the most remarkable contributions of the 
German renaissance to European literature 
are the Epistolae obscurorum virorum (q.v.) 
and Erasmus’ Collogwies and Praise of 
Folly. Erasmus himself incorporated a 
broad European renaissance culture as 
international as the culture of chivalry but 
more shortlived. Rey. 

The most important contribution made 
by Germany to the development of ideas 
in Europe was the Reformation. | It was 
preceded by a large body of satirical and 
didactic writing criticizing abuses in the 
church, and the immediate effect of the 
Reformation was to increase polemic, in 
which the best minds were now engaged. 
In order to reach the mass of the people, 
these writings were in the vernacular, and 
for this reason have their place in German 
literature, though it was seldom that their 
literary qualities had more than a passing 
importance. ‘The greatest literary achieve- 
ment ‘of the 16th century was Martin 
Luther’s translation of the Bible, which at 
once set a standard of language and diction 
all over Protestant Germany, though it had 
sevéral local translations to compete with. 
It was the foundation of the literary 
language which gradually developed in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

The humanists, though favourable to 
reforms in the church, were in general 
averse to changes of doctrine, and many— 
the greatest among them—either stayed by 
the old religion or held aloof. ‘Thomas 
Murner, the greatest anti-Lutheran polem- 
ist, sympathized with Luther as long ag he 
attacked abuses, but* became an irre 
concilable enemy as soon as changes of 
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doctrine were involved. The union of 
humanism and reformation is seen in the 
figure of Melanchthon; through his own 
teaching and his educational reforms the 
classical tradition was established in Protes- 
tant Germany. In Ulrich von Hutten, a 
militant journalist of genius, the switch 
from Latin to the vernacular under the 
pressure of the Reformation is particularly 
clear. Every art form was employed in 
the service of Roman or Protestant pro- 
paganda. In Switzerland, under the 
double influence of the classics and the 
Reformation, the medieval drama was 
developed from its liturgical and folk- 
loristic origins towards dramatic conflict 
and characterization in the round, especi- 
ally by that characteristic renaissance figure 
Niklaus Manuel, whose Ablasskrdmer is a 
little masterpiece. Luther himself had 
pointed to biblical stories as dramatic 
themes, and Rebhuhn wrote a Susanna 
extolling the virtues of the Lutheran 
(bourgeois) family. In the north-east 
Burkhard Waldis wrote a Low German 
play on the theme of the prodigal son. 

The principal literary figure of the 16th 
century 1s by common consent Hans 
Sachs. A staunch Lutheran, he represents 
the middle-class townsman who is the 
characteristic figure of the period. Ger- 
many had no Pléiade, no Wyatt or Surrey; 
her contribution to renaissance literature 
was made in Latin by Conrad Celtis, 
Petrus Lotichius, Eobanus Hessus and 
others. Hans Sachs brought the art of 
the mastersingers (q.v.) out of their closed 
circlé, and in his Shrovetide plays and 
dramas, his verse anecdotes and his lyrics, 
he provided entertainment and moral in- 
struction for the worthy townsfolk, en- 
livened by sane humour. 

The literature of entertainment in- 
cluded books of anecdotes in imitation of 
Poggio’s Latin Facetiae (see SCHWANK), at 
first in Latin by Heinrich Bebel, later in 
German by Johann Pauli, Jorg Wickram 
and others. Beside the prose recensions of 
chivalric and hagiographic legends, the 
anonymous story of Fortunatus (1509) 
stands out as a prose narration of a bour- 
geois temper characteristic of the period, 
and became known outside Germany. The 
legend of Dr Faustus crystallized in the 
powerful anonymous Faust book of 158. 
Faust’s reckless search for knowledge and 

ortunatus’ preoccupation with riches 
show two of the ideals of the 16th century, 
A third, the urge to salvation, is reflected 
in the polemics of the Reformation. 
uther’s great reforming tracts belon 
by their vigorous style as much to literg- 


ture as to theology. But it was his } 
which began a Se eivell of religious pets 
which is Germany’s chief (though ony 
unrecognized) contribution to Europ 8h 
literature in this and the sucCceg din’ 
century; the hymns of Luther himse}¢ “Xp 
his followers Speratus, Ringwaldt wd 
Nicolai are known in translation al] a 
the Protestant world. Many of them Wet 
adaptations of existing secular son “ 
‘Gesellschaftslieder’, of which many col. 
lections appeared throughout the centy, > 
among the most important are Geo? 
Forster’s Frische Teutsche Liedlein (15, S 
56), the so-called Ambraser Ltedey buch, 
(1582) and Bergreihen (153 1). Some Of the 
songs in these collections remained CUrren} 
among the people until the 19th he ae : 
By the middle of the century the force of 
the Reformation had spent itself and th 
new literary impulses derive large y from 
the counter-Reformation, whose iterature 
in the early years was Latin D raileloeaa 
and international in scope- eC. With 
the Protestant humanist school ae a 
Gnapheus and Macropedius, a T ae 
Latin and imitating Seneca 40 s ae 
the Latin drama of the Jesvi ang 
Benedictines exercised 4 ws formation 
portant influence. Counter neacient 
polemic in the vernacular s¢ + a: belated 
the level of literature, BS chart, is the 
Protestant satirist, Johann he later 16th 
outstanding figure of pi res of 17th- 
century. Many notable se amelee Sile- 
century literature, such as ¢ Brunswick, 
sius, duke Anton Ulrich © converted [0 
and Grimmelshausen, wet 
Roman Catholicism. mation had 
The turmoil of the he territorial 
increased the power ° rtance ° : 
princes, and the nog ah C 
courts began to have aren 
literature, - This first hecoe a g 
the drama. In 1587 the i any: 
: ‘sted Germ r seek 
English players visite ctors ever * 
were the first professional : Eng 
there, and English trouP® 
musicians were in dema? rich tow 
German courts and in Oe hed P 
South Germany, uaa his © 
plays by Shakespeare °"". ily phil 
poraries, including the one and ig of 
themes of Fausttus (Mere ect ip fuer 08 
natus (Dekker). ‘Their a greatly july 
German literature has Deo insich 
gerated, though in uke ‘i lev the? 
of Brunswick at the ©° 


| 
“ lever oh 
Jakob Ayrer at the pourgeds “Get oh 
found meritorious 


jmitatt “adit 
ex 
wandering troupes kept bee and 


e 
acting alive until Gottse 
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euber reformed the stage. Their themes 
qd subjects were taken over by the 
uppet Plays, and it was in this form that 
a ethe first met the Faust story. 
plsewhere the need for court entertain- 
poup cured pageantry and lyric poetry, 
: ad in Viirttemberg the courtier G. R. 
(veckherlin, inspired by the Pléiade and 
pe Elizabethan poets, produced verses 
S ich were not mere entertainment but 
50 expression of the courtly way of life. 
None the less, few of the poets of the 17th 
‘ entury Were courtiers; mostly they were 
ofessors like Dach, parsons like Rist, or 
14 pblic officials like Gryphius, Lohenstein 
p d Hofmannswaldau, for whom the court 
Gas Sn ideal, Poetry became learned, 
ocial, and aristocratically refined. In 
yO17 the prince of Anhalt, in order to 
efine Se€rman literature and improve the 
erman language, founded the aristocratic 
puchtbringende Gesellschaft which was 
followed by ‘many others. In contrast 
o the preceding century, literature in the 
vernacular became a matter to which the 
est minds were willing to devote them- 
co iep a is sie only in their leisure hours. 
ve » "WO of the most considerable poets 
of the SSRESE the Jesuits Jakob Bidermann 
and Jakob Balde, preferred Latin, and most 
writers began With Latin verses. 
if Pa however did more for German 
ite 1an all the literary societies. 
It was Martin Opitz who in 1624 produced 
a handbook of poetics (Buch von der 
Bern sh otterey) and specimens of 
w € achieved in a variety of 
te Ge peer aes: His great achievement 
v Hace Mulate a simple metrical rule of 
ee 4 Aa pe with ance ara n et 
Stressed syllables after the 
aon oF ae ome verses of Davie 
* nce stated it was immediately 
Cree ansible and imitable; it was, as 
Pe ithe eter ‘tai ari - sa 
Nd stanzaic forms used 1n 
ae eee literatures, such as the son- 
Beeomeetha and the alexandrine which 
The theng ee incipal vehicle of poetry. 
the century A are the European themes of 
Thirty Vou put in the Germany of the 
certainties of h war the dangers and un: 
particularl uman life seem to have been 
Y Strongly felt. Against this 
background 18 y ‘ 8 
of ‘Gath the insistence on the theme 
aber ye rosebuds while ye may’ 
becomes cor, ea! y y 
production of Prehensible, and the large 
eereat A igious poetry is explained. 
ultimately ih uences in the period are 
as elsewhere ‘Ose of Petrarch and Seneca, 
of the count Europe, and in the century 
ter-Reformation and the wars 
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of religion they are seen against a specifi- 
cally Christian background, while the 
pastoral offers a gracious and dignified 
escape world. 

Though Opitz received his first en- 
couragement in Heidelberg, the south and 
west of Germany, which had played an im- 
portant part in the 16th century, now take 
second place, and Silesia, a part of Ger- 
many where political and religious differ- 
ences were particularly acute, domunates 
the literary scene (see SILESIAN SCHOOL), 
Opitz himself was a Silesian. ‘There were 
also centres of literary life in Saxony, in 
Niirnberg, in Ké6nigsberg, 1n Hamburg 
and in Strasbourg, each with certain well 
defined characteristics. 

The drama is dominated on the one hand 
by the Jesuits, on the other by the Silesians. 
The Jesuit drama (q.v.) in Latin, like 
that of the English players (and for the 
same reason), depended largely for its 
effect on non-literary means, such as 
pageantry, stage craft and music, and in the 
course of the century developed in the 
direction of opera. ‘The Silesian drama, 
though German in expression, is more 
specifically Senecan in inspiration. The 
themes in both cases were simular; 
martyrdom, constancy in tribulation or 
temptation and the choice between good 
and evil are common to the Jesuits and to 
the greatest German dramatist before 
Lessing, the Silesian Andreas Gryphius. 
These dramas have no dramatic conflict 
arising out of character that we look for 
in Shakespeare; the characters are model 
figures, and though contemporary theory 
spoke in Aristotelian terms of pity and fear, 
dramatists dealt in practice with admiration 
and repulsion. 

The novel bears the marks of the courtly 
and learned tastes particularly clearly. A 
German translation of the Amadis had 
appeared in 1569 and was followed by 
many novels glorifying courtly virtues 
against a background of constant love and 
vicissitudes of fortune. Here too the 
characters are models. The picaresque 
novel was introduced from Spain by 
Agidius Albertinus in 1615 and in the work 
of Grimmelshausen reached its European 
peak. The political novel (‘Staatsroman’) 
dealt with the fortunes of heroes at the 
highest social and courtly level, following 
J. Barclay’s Latin Argenis; Lohenstein's 
Arminius is the best known example of 
this genre. ‘The later social novel (‘polj- 
tischer Roman’) of Christian Weise and 
others inculcated rational behaviour and 
the art of getting on in a realistically 
apprehended world. 
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The lyric had a predominantly social 
function, and a great part of poetic 
production was taken up with occasional 
poetry on births, deaths and marriages, and 
odes to friends and patrons. The love 
poetry is in the petrarchistic and pastoral 
vein elaborated by the Pléiade and the 
European neo-latinists. The expression 
of intimate personal experience seldom 
goes outside this framework. Poets divided 
their work as a matter of course into 
“geistlich’ and ‘weltlich’, and some of the 
most affecting and personal poetry of 
the century is written within the conven- 
tion of the hymn designed for singing 
by a congregation, Intense religious life 
is characteristic of the period and finds 
remarkable expression in the work of the 
Silesian philosopher Jakob Béhme and his 
followers, It is the outstanding character- 
istic of the greatest lyric genius of the 
period, Andreas Gryphius, and finds 
extreme expression in the poet of messianic 
chiliasm, Quirinus Kuhlmann. 

After the middle of the century the 
religious, metaphysical and petrarchistic 
mood is gradually replaced by a rationalist 
and secular temper. The dramas and 
lyrics of Lohenstein have not the meta- 
physical preoccupations of his master 
Gryphius; they are concerned with self- 
preservation in a secularized but dangerous 
world. His models, and those of the later 
Silesians, are Marino and his school, and 
his sensational poetry is a make-weight to 
growing secularism and dry rationalism. 
Canitz introduced a sober reasonableness 
in the style of Boileau, and J. C. Giinthér 
achieves an immediacy of utterance rare 
before the ‘Sturm und Drang’. 

At the end of the period comes the 
philosopher who sums up its intellectual 
achievement and points forward to a new 
stage: Leibniz. In the 17th century 
people believed that the world was a 
wicked place; the 18th century took a 

rational pleasure in God’s universe and 
admired the dignity of man. This is the 
keynote of the “Aufklérung’ or Enlighten- 
ment. Literature had now to be sober and 
tidy in accordance with the canons of 
French taste. Such was the programme 
of Gottsched. He started with a te- 
organization of the Leipzig stage with the 
aid of an actress, Caroline Neuber, and 
performed for the earlier 18th century with 
his Critische Dichtkunst (1730) what Opitz 
had done a century before. His influence, 
carried by periodicals modelled on the 
Tatler and the Spectator, spread widely, 
ut in 1740 two Swiss critics, J. J. Bodmer 
and J.J. Breitinger, joined issue with him 
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on the question of the primacy 9 
reason over the imagination. Wi th 
Gottsched’s models were French, Boateas 
and Breitinger looked to English lite . 
especially Milton, whose imaginatiy, . Nat 
they greatly admired. ‘The Warrey We, 
one aspect of the constant efforts Ca Was 
out throughout the 18th century to “tieg 
a balance between nature, Teasg q 
feeling in matters of taste. The 9 2hq. 
critics may be said to have won, ang Visg 
first great figure of 18th-century G, the 
literature, Klopstock, was their Aisciny. Qn 
In Klopstock feeling predominateg O. 
reason, and the sweep and poWer g¢ Ver 
language were something Quite ney, Us 
German literature. In him 18th-c¢ 
religious pietism, deriving ultimately fro 
Jakob Bohme and trusting largely to teeing 
and instinct against reason, | mgs its Mogt 
eminent literary representative. ae foun 4 
in unrhymed classical metres hi : Vehicle 
for the rhapsodic lyricism WICH Js his 
great quality and which eersee his 
religious epic Der Messias. Though he is 
now hardly read, he gave 2 great IMpulse to 
German literature and was | Ss SPlritual 
ancestor of one aspect of the Ym und 
Drang’. 
Another disciple of Bodmer C. M 
Wieland, after a pietistic stat thant 
hedonistic libertine and wie ried mo 
German prose before Heine. + agreeant 
estimated, he is one of the mo» fea 
figures in 18th-century Germ eascaantl 
his contribution of pleasantly les in vane 
mildly salacious and satirical ihe could 
and prose showed that Ger ound, while 
rival the French on their ow” 8 oarel was 3 
his prose translation of ShakesP 
notable performance. «eal as bee? 
Thus fa the literary historian as 
able to reckon in units © 9 an 
the hundred years between re 
however, the rapidity of liter jenced 
bewildering, Wieland exP& ’ 
ism, ‘Aufklarung’, ‘Sturm, his ow? PS . 
classicism and romanticis™ vent a af 
time; the pupil of Bodmer ‘ot. erm 
hand to Heinrich von Kle reco 
literature took a long time f° Reform he 
the exhaustion induced by th® 
and the Thirty Years’ W@" Jprou on’ 
beginning of the rgth centut Ying per 50" 
force of a series of outsta? peing ® 
alities, it had advanced sie jtio® 
vincial affair to a leading P 
literatures of Europe. f 
If Klopstock repres cot. ib 
Wieland is an essentially 2, of Mo! 
Lessing represents the 1° He 54 
reason and common sense: 
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arly and achieved more completely what. 


e 
Gottsched had aimed at. Like Gottsched 
pe devoted particular attention to the 
2.108" nae like Opitz he supplied practical 
: amples of his theoretical demands. It 

gs 48 8 Critic and dramatist that he was 

eatest, and in both capacities his incisive 
epiniang and nervous prose remain ex- 
eoplaty. He is a figure of European 
,ratn Among his friends was Moses 
men ag mes from whom may be said to 
date the intellectual emancipation of the 
jer. me event which would have been im- 
Boos ay Without the broad humanity of the 
é ee zeae , of which Lessing is the finest 

nt. 
Boe at the end of a period there appears 
a phi osopher—Immanuel Kant—whose 
japidary essay Was ist Aufkidrung (1784) 
ums UP the ideas of the age of Enlighten- 
ent las its literary aspect was already 
past en Whose philosophy and aesthetics 
were C&CiSive for the classic Schiller and 
ghe eat ly romantics, 
Lessing was the peak of rational literary 
writing - Herder was the man of intuitive 
(ane aa and teeming brain. Much 
tes | by the ideas of Edward Young 
and the ptetist J. G. Hamann, he stressed 
e UNPOrtance of originality in literature 
and related it to religi nd social histor 
e found a ‘ ee a ‘ . : ef, 
national originality in folk 
Doce. » aNd under the impact of Ossian 
and | ercy’s Reliques he produced an epoch- 
making collection of songs and ballads of 
ee Countries, Stimmen der Vélker in 
pre me (1778-79), His ideas involved 
a Brakee even the most Liberal rational- 
cee Some had been foreshadowed 
peas of ae In Shakespeare he saw the 
these two gs Of folk-poetry. By pointing to 
earibletahe of inspiration, he gave 
ive paiibe “a J new direction to German 
festatites me: virtually called the modern 
His philoso Castern Europe into existence. 
Phy of history, exposed in his 

[deen, culminatin ‘ * ‘Hy * 
tat’, Not only ; g in the idea of ‘ Humani- 
avid romanti>: Inspired German classicism 
foundations Bea” but laid the ideological 

Thé ‘chance modern Europe. 

Mend thé SOU. meeting between Herder 
1770 had aie Goethe in Strasbourg m 
converting i Boe consequences by 
German poet erder’s ideas the greatest 
Goethe was +. Its immediate effect for 
true genius © set him on a path where his 
him to a ¢ could develop. It first led 
became the Pirit of revolt, in which he 

Most prominent figure of a 


trend kn 
TAgpited Lo as ‘Sturm und Drang’ (q.Vv.). 
speare au Herder, Klopstock, Shake- 

Rousseau, these writers ex- 
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e drama) the primacy 


of original genius together with a wild 
impatience of convention, and preached 
often surprising social doctrines. A more 
lyrical vein was shown by the Hainbund’ 
(q.v.) at Gottingen, where G. A. Birger 
under Herder’s influence discovered 
British balladry and wrote his Lenore. 
‘Sturm und Drang’ was a young men's 
movement, and though some of its 
representatives (like Lenz) died young, 
most passed through it to a more balanced 
view of life and literature. It lasted from 
the appearance of Goethe’s Géiz von 


Berlichingen (1773) to that of Schiller’s Die 


pressed (chiefly in th 


Rauber (1781). In Goethe's Werther it 
produced the first German literary work 
Sebastian 


of European reputation since 
Brant’s Narrenschiff. With the ‘Sturm 
und Drang’ German literature became 
nationally conscious, seeking its own roots 
in folk-song and history, which the roman- 
tics were to explore and exploit thoroughly. 

The years which followed are dominated 
by the figure of Goethe. His gradual 
development from his early years of revolt 
towards the harmonious balance of oppos- 
ing forces resulted in works of depth and 
beauty in a serene classical vein, especially 
after his journey to Italy in 1786. By the 
end of the century, Weimar, a small 
princely residence, becarne the centre of 
literary life in Germany, the place where 
Goethe, Schiller, Herder and Wieland 
lived and worked; it has given 1ts name to 
the German classical movement, of which 
the two friends Goethe and Schiller, 
working iri close association from 1794 until 
Schiller’s death in 1805, are the principal 
figures. Both of them in their own per- 
sons incorporated in their different ways 
the lofty ideal of ‘Humanitat’ character- 
istic of the later 18th century in Europe. 
The aesthetic writings, dramas and philo- 
sophical poetry of Schiller, the lyrics, 
dramas and novels of Goethe gave the 
German people a body of literature, classic 
in more senses than one, to which each 


succeeding generation has been deeply 


indebted. Goethe’s Faust, with its Ger- 
man theme and its noble treatment, is the 
dominating work of German literature, and 
sums up in the various strata of its growth 
the history of the German mind during 
Goethe’s long life. 

During the partnership of Goethe and 
Schiller a new movement was already 
forming, destined to have far more in- 
fluence outside Germany than the work 
of the Dioscuri of Weimar. Whereas the 
classical ideal was human and finite, the 
romantic was absolute and infinite and 
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essentially unattainable. The early roman- 
tics, gathered at Jena round the brothers 
A. W. and Friedrich Schlegel, sought an 
ideal, symbolized by Novalis, one of their 
number, as ‘the blue flower’, which might 
stand for Kant’s unknowable ‘thing in 
itself’, for the all-embracing ideal of 
romantic poetry, or even for the un- 
conscious, explored by the modern heirs 
of romantic science, the psycho-analysts 
Freud and Jung. Hamann and Herder 
had said that poetry was the earliest 
language of mankind; the romantics saw 
it as an essential principle informing 
the universe, which it was their duty to 
express, whether they found it in nature, 
in folk-song, in the obscure depths of the 
human psyche, in natural science, in 
language, in music, in art or in religion. 
Poetry as an art could never be complete, 
no work of art could be complete. A. W. 
Schlegel’s friendship with Mme de Staél 
was the main channel through which 
German romanticism found its way into 
western Europe, and the romantics them- 
selves explored world poetry, giving 
Germany translations of Shakespeare 
(Schlegel and 'Tieck), Calderén (Schlegel 
and Eichendorff), Cervantes (Tieck) and 
rousing interest in oriental literature. The 
‘Entwicklungsroman’, the novel dealing 
with the development of a personality, 
virtually created by Goethe in Wilhelm 
Meister, was taken up by the romantics and 
is still a characteristically German form of 
literary expression, which has been much 
followed in other countries. 

Isolated between the classics and 
romantics stands the figure of Friedrich 
Hélderlin, one of the greatest German 
poets. For him the unattainable ideal was 
a glorious world of Hellenic gods whom he 
hymned in odes of existential depth and 
power, 

The principal achievements of the first 
romantic generation lay in the field of 
criticism, though Novalis (perhaps the 
most romantic romantic) expressed in his 
novels and his poetry the transcendentalism 
and the mystical death wish which has 
proved one of the most dangerous gifts of 
the German genius to European literature. 
The younger romantics, building upon the 
critical foundations of the Schlegels and 
Novalis, initiated an outburst of lyric 
poetry which at its best is comparable with 
Goethe’s, and investigated folk-song and 
folk-tale. The collection of folk-songs 
called by Arnim and Brentano Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn (1806-08) determined the 
trend of lyric poetry for over 50 years, and 
the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen (1812) of the 
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brothers Grimm opened the way ¢ 
romantic ‘Mirchen’, an ideal fo, t ‘ 
the expression of the interpenetratj, fp, 
transcendental poetry and everyda 1:2 
The Grimms’ Fairy Tales 38 Probab), fe 
most widely known work of Ger, R 
literature outside Germany. , The Wont 
of E. T. A. Hoffmann depict a p The 
cinatory world in which everyday lify “&. 
magical forces, reason and poetry, arg : q 
extricably mingled after the style og 2 
fairy tale. The springs of poetty Were fol, 
to flow more freely in the middle ages. an 
the foundation of medieval studies ang 
Germanic philology is one of the achiey 
ments of the second romantic S€NeTation a 
the persons of the Grimms and Karl Lach. 
mann. The middle ages became for 4. 
lesser romantics and = -_ the 
world of poet ar exceiience. : 
This dace romanticism *4SCinateq 
and repelled Heinrich Heine, hae he 
had lived in the middle a8&s> 4 f had 
grown up in a Jewish family; ae v the 
Jews the middle ages lasted geet i a 
Mendelssohn, who had ied a Thi 
years before Heine was wee 
; : characteristic 
conflict gave his poetry 1ts He is ofan 
note of poignant mockery: +o Goethe 
placed as a lyric poet next andi 
: ‘ any; 
particularly outside Germ 4 his attitude 
ambivalence which complicate ted in his 
to Germany remains saan Borne, a 
reputation. Heine and Lu f journalism 
Jew from Frankfurt, in years © x function 
in Paris, discharged a EuroP - of ideas 
of importance in the exchan& 
between Germany and Fr Ae apis was 
Another historical anacht 
Heinrich von Kleist, brous" 1, ‘Aut 
atmosphere of belated Prue. 
klarung’, to whose unstable 
theory of knowledge seeM©™. ', dyn 
chasms under his feet. He * 
and tragic figure, as a writer © 
short stories among GermaDy oma hp 
Heine had criticized the 7° roman, 
their escapism, though 12 —" atves jo? 
writers had distinguished a renee 
wars of liberation. The pe opation x 08 
assumed the form of prece the wor ees 
politics and social questions 7° yriters 2 9 
the Young Germany grouP , 5. ete 
the Paris revolution of 1 3 d the Eeve! 
their writings now survive, was a ih 
antic? ot” 
stom ; stilt 
albe coh 
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story’ 
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by other, less noisy writers: ( 
the transition from later = 
poetic realism. In T heodo 
fried Keller, C. F. Meye?: 3 
and many lesser men, masté 
narrative arose using the s° 
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js One Of the neglected peaks of German 
jterature, while the great figure of 
eremlas Gotthelf stands out like an out- 
croP Tom some deeper stratum, 

Except for Kleist the drama had been 
neglected since Schiller. It was to Kleist 
pat Friedrich Hebbel looked back. His 
‘dea of tragedy as the price paid by the 
outstanding individual to history (which 
powever is altered by the impact) is 
elated to the thought of Hegel. His 
concentrated style makes his best works 
difficult of access, but he remains one of 
qhe teat figures of German drama, with 
Goethe, Schiller, Kleist and Grillparzer, 
and points forward to Ibsen. His contem- 

orary “Georg Biichner looked back to the 
‘sturm und Drang’, especially the work 
of Lenz, whom he took as the hero of a 
Says ae Biichner’s eruptive and tragic 
4 nN . . 4 
Fecve, Ow receiving the attention they 

eens Grillparzer, ten years older than 
pee ‘rand Hebbel, and the only writer 
of t e first rank that Austria had produced 
for ge two hundred years, looked back 
to the Classical movement but expressed 
JS aa Puropean ‘Weltschmerz’ of Byron, 
He avai COpardi and Musset. His deep 

Sag Bical insight becomes a recurring 
fe oe Of Viennese literature, pointing 
for ; to Schnitzler and Freud, while his 
ae Of tradition and his elegiac pessimism 
fores TACO. the Viennese neo-romantics. 

Nie quietest of the romantics in folk 
w sf i to extensive treatment of regional 
peasy ay life, at first in a vein of 
aie Get escapism, later more realistic- 
einiacan oe had until 1870 no effective 
ethad ac lve centre, and even since then 
i caral ee simultaneous independent 
ee obs Ca so that regional literature 
sith @ lon ¥ based than in other countries 
tion. ie tradition of cultural central- 
oth aires of the best writing of the 
literature," hae rooted ee 
Gotthelf ,, € Swiss writers Keller and 
Morike, D; ony so, but. al: yea 
tiers. a, thee Eiilshoff, Stifter and many 
Bt the aes drama and the lyric as well 

tve form of the village novel. 


- Heimat} : 
“Unst’ is still a vital element in 


Germ 
cided with erature today. Its rise coin- 
literature - J = beginnings of serious dialect 
Alemannj; a P. Hebel led the way with his 
lowers in ae Gedichte (1803). His fol- 
John Brin eae Germany, Klaus Groth, 
an impetys 22 and Fritz Reuter, gave 
literature S to the revival of Low German 
Which had been moribund 
century, and has prospered 
T9oo, 


since the , 6 
greatly sities 
9 
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The war of 1870 and the unification of 
duced a state of national 


h was not favourable to 
victory of German arms, 
hievements of German 


commerce and technology gave fise to a 
-class materialism, 


self-satisfied, middle Be 
enlivened by a false romanticism. Ger- 
many had ‘arrived’ and was for a time 
dominated by a parvenu spirit; it had to 
have ‘ancestors’, Which historians and 

e not slow to provide 


literary critics wet : 
(Freytag’s Die Ahnen, Scheftel’s Ekkehard 
and Dahn’s Ein Kampf um Rom are 


examples) ; and it had to have a mythology, 
This was supplied at the level of senti- 
mental fantasy and beer-bemused, donnish 
huniour by Scheffel and at the level of high 
artistic achievement by Richard Wagner’s 
music dramas. ‘The success of this 
mythology can be seen in the circumstance 
that it is in the form given to them by 
Wagner that the worlds of Teutonic 
legend, of German chivalric epic and of 
mastersong are known—in so far as they 
are known—to the general literary public 
outside Germany. 

It was as a fierce critic of these tendencies 
that Friedrich Nietzsche first made his 
mark; against the current ideology he set 
the figure of the Superman, a future stage 
in human development. The tide was how- 
ever too strong, and current ideology assi- 
milated the Superman to the Wagnerian 
Siegfried or Lohengrin as a realizable ideal 
of German manhood in the present. ‘T’hus 
the half-understood dynamic of Nietzsche 
was harnessed to precisely those tendencies 
which he most detested. ‘The quarrel] 
between Nietzsche and Wagner fore- 
shadowed many future battles in German 
intellectual life, though the protagonists 
have never been of the same stature again. 
The cult of the great man, which has been 
such a feature of 20th-century German 
literature in such different forms as Stefan 
George, National-Socialism and Ernst 
Jiinger, derives from here. 

The naturalist movement was a revolt of 
the materialist tendencies in post-1870 
Germany against the pseudo-romantic 
ones. Influenced by Marx, Zola and 
contemporary Scandinavian and Russian 
writers, the naturalists concentrated on 
depicting the life of the urban proletariat 
in a style designed to reproduce ordinary 
life in all its external features as accurately 
as possible. The principal theorist was 
Amo Holz, who with Johannes Schlaf 
Produced a number of sketches (e.g, Papa 
Hamlet, 1889), undramatic in essence but 
dramatic in form, which revolutionized 


Germany pro 
euphoria whic 
literature. ‘The 
the increasing ac 
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dialogue on the stage and in the novel. 
This tendency had had its forerunner in 
Theodor Fontane, whose clearly seen and 
gently ironical novels of middle-class life 
will endure longer than the works of the 
‘consistent naturalists’, most of which are 
now dead past revival. It was as a 
naturalist that Gerhart Hauptmann made 
his début, but he soon, having exhausted 
the limited possibilities of consistent 
naturalism, moved to neo-romantic themes. 
Holz attempted a naturalist lyric (a con- 
tradiction in terms) and in his remarkable 
use of language anticipated the expres- 
sionists. 

The reaction against naturalism found 
expression in a number of literary groups 
now labelled neo-romantics and neo- 
classics, from which arose the three great 
figures of recent German literature, 
Stefan George, Rainer Maria Rilke and 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. George’s aus- 
tere ethical and aesthetic ideal of an 
intellectual and moral élite was expressed 
not only in his remarkable poetry but also 
in the circle which he gathered round 
himself. This circle contained a number 
of influential university teachers, through 
whose pupils George’s influence extended 
very widely; widely enough indeed for his 
thought to be taken up and utilized in the 
1930s in order to make National-Socialism 
acceptable to certain intellectual circles. 
On the other hand George’s work was a 
source of consolation and strength to 
many who lived in spiritual isolation 
between 1933 and 194s, and even now his 
humanism provides a rallying point for 
some choice spirits. So his influence is 
not yet exhausted, though it has been 
surpassed in recent years by that of Rilke, 
whose poetry is more acceptable to the age 
of existential philosophy and poésie pure. 
Hofmannsthal was long known only as the 
author of flawless youthful lyrics, but his 
star is rising and the unity of his early 
poetry and his later dramas is coming 
to be realized. One of the characteristics 
of the present time is a search for 
valid tradition, and Hofmannsthal’s em- 
bodiment of European tradition is more 
important now than it seemed thirty years 
ago. 

Both the naturalists and their opponents 
Were reacting against a self-satisfied bour- 
geois mentality in different ways. 'The 
decline of the middle class became one 
of the European themes of fiction and in 
the early work of Thomas Mann it found 
masterly treatment. The early expres- 
sionists sought to transcend class differ- 
ences in a common humanity (Der Mensch 
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ist gut is a characteristic title) and a Com, 
mon relationship to nature, 4 SOMetime 
dreamy, sometimes ecstatic identification 
There was also fear of what Hofmannstha) 
called ‘the irruption of chaos into 4 Wor] 
from whose order the spirit has departed). 
it found prophetic expression before 19t4 
in George’s work and in the uncanny poe 
of human isolation of Karl Kraus, 
Georg Heym and Georg Trakl. | The 
first world war seemed the realization of 
this fear, and expressionism bee the 
dominant literary movement at 1tS Close, 
capturing all genres and revolutionizing 
language as a means of literary ¢XPTession, 
Saale ; drama 
Its principal achievement lies 1n t ‘ oan 
and the lyric. Surrealism uneer Me 
influence of Freud sought wer 
humanity at the level of the aoe Cann 
The work of Franz Kafka, with MS stad 
hopeless registration of humat chniguen 
uses expressionist and surrealist te ds soben 
The swing of the pendulum (Owen on 
fact in the ‘Neue Sachlichkeit rs dvent of 
was interrupted in 1933 by the | power, 
National-Socialism to poe cheap 
For twelve years cheap materia : ‘om were 
romanticism and spurious aera 
imposed from above, as a cloa : 
drive to power. Antisemitism Jeading 
literary force, and many 0 
figures of German literature © trends © 
Germany was cut off from many 
European literature until a dup 
racial mystique which was bou 
the political creed of ; the a 
produced a literature of ‘bloo + life 
in which the novel of pe oft: 
cultivated, often with es ‘cal 
group which produced the BAe est re 
innere Reich (1934 ff.) showed >. and th 
of officially sanctioned literatul® Care 
were a few qui irits like +4 yiti98 
quiet spirl | 0 Ww 
who continued a high leve with 
Gerhart Hauptmann 
stream as he swam with ed 
his début in 1889 to his ni oe 
Thomas Mann and Hermet prodl 
though not Jews, continued 
tion abroad. yritin’ 
For this reason GermaD 0 oars Pe 
1945 1S in some respects arhis is P iti? 
by European standards. The p? act! 
larly evident in the novel. tis rene a 
division between east and wee vied bY 
in literature: in the east an © rese 04 
literature on Marxist lines, T° job af 


ast 
Anna Seghers, Bert Brecht ee jonis bhp 
Becher, who continue expr” wes ort 
‘Neue Sachlichkeit’; 10 ong iv? 
great diversity of authors, nt 


Gottfried Benn is the reP* 


+ 
. 
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p intellectual neo-expressionism, R. A, 
chréder of a Protestant Christian tradition 
nd Hans Egon Holthusen of a Rilkean 
train, While Hans von Savigny is an 
utstanding poet of existential distress, 
nd Ernst Jiinger a modern prose Stefan 
George seeking to establish an élite which 
shall conquer and control the forces of 
modem technology. Wolfgang Borchert 
‘g the Voice of a whole youthful exploited 
and frustrated generation and in his poetry 
and prose the war and immediate post-war 
ears IN Germany come to moving and 
yecis€ expression. ‘The importance of 
pfooman Catholic writers (Savigny, Bergen- 
gruen, Reinhold Schneider) at the present 
qime Parallels a similar trend in other 
countries (Graham Greene, Paul Claudel, 
Léon Bloy), 

The history of German literature deals 
extensively with writers whose production 
js not entirely or even primarily literary. 
Germany's greatest contributions to Euro- 
pean Civilization have been made in other 
fields: organizational, as in the Holy 
Roman Empire of the middle ages; 
religious, as in the Reformation; philo- 
sopiucal, by a sefies of great men from 
Nicholas of Cusa to Heidegger; and in 
ee To these German literature takes 
a subordinate though honoured place. As 
a vehicle of literary exchange between 
east and West, north and south, its 
ahaa has yet to be assessed. ae hs 
Beceres remarked that it was in their 
translations that the Germans were 
supreme, and they have gone far towards 
creating an available corpus of European 
literature in Ge hose influence is 
barely estin, rman who : 
the Finn able. It was in German that 
Hie acquan eash poet Runeberg made 
Bhic ice of the Serbian folk-songs 
in Cet, Pired his own writings. It was 
wWebe f an that Ibsen and H. C. Andersen 

tst launched on E e. For those 
who have on Europe. } 
Dostoyevsi no Russian, Tolstoy and 
he Enei) are still best read in German. 
b 8ush view of German literature has 
cen Ereat] ig : : 
erman 1; determined by interest in 
Goethe ra losophy, so that we still see 
From @ sage rather than as a poet. 
Gottfrie as fram von Eschenbach and 
literary po" Strassburg onwards German 
have Salted ee from other nations 
feeling, bir In profundity of thought and 
its best y, Perhaps German literature 18 at 
MUSiC—jn ri it most closely approaches 
€ pure lyric since Goethe. 


donnie ° Sdeke, Grundviss zur Geschichte der 
biblio, tchtung (13 vols, 1884 ff.; standard 
Bibliogyg Dhis oaree material); J. Ké6rner, 


ches Handbuch des deutschen 


(4 vols, 1938 ff.); 
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Schrifttums (1948 ; standard biblio. of second- 


ary sources). 


For medieval German lite 
works should also be consulted: G. Ehris- 


mann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis 
zum Ausgang des Mittelalters (3 vols, 1918-35) ; 
W. Stammler, Verfasserlexikon des deutschen 
Mittelalters (1935 ff.) as indispensable biblio- 


graphical reference. 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographie (56 vols, 
h, Deutsches Literatur- 


1875-1912); W. Kosc 
lexikon pet ed. 1947 ff.); P. Merker and W. 


Stammiler, Reallexikon der 
geschichte (4 vols, 1925 ff.); F. Schmidt and 
G. Fricke, Tabellen sur deutschen Literatur- 
geschichte (2 vols, 1950); K. A. Kutzbach, 
Autorenlexikon der Gegenwart (1950). ; 

J. Kiirschner, Deutsche Nationalliteratur 
(163 vols, 1882-99); ise Kindermann and 
others, Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungs- 
reihen (1930 ff.); Bibliothek des Literarischen 
Vereins zu Stuttgart ( 1843-1942); W. Braune, 
Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke des 16. und 
17. Yahrhunderts (1876 ff.); B. Seuffert, 
Deutsche Literaturdenkmale des IS. und 19, 
Jahrhunderts (1881 ff.). 

R. Newald, Einfiihrung in die deutsche 
Sprach- und Literaturwissenschaft (1947); A. 
Fuchs, Jviitiation a l’étude de la langue et de la 
littérature allemandes modernes (2nd ed. 1948); 
W. Scherer, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur 
(1883; classic work, cont. by O. Walzel and 
J. Korner, 5th ed. 1929; Eng.. tre F.C; 
Conybeare, 2nd ed. 1906); H. O. Burger and 
others, Annalen der deutschen Literatur (1952); 
F. Vogt and M. Koch, Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur (2 vols, 1934; well illustrated); J. 
Nadler, Literaturgeschichte des deutschen Volkes 
B. Boesch and others, 
Deutsche Literaturgeschichte in Grundziigen 
(1946); P. Hankamer, Deutsche Literatur- 
geschichte (1934; Roman Catholic; very good); 
H. de Boor, R. Newald and others, Geschichte 
der dt. Lit. (1949 ff.); J. G. Robertson, History 
of German Literature (1931; standard work of 
reference in English; needs bringing up to 
date); G. Waterhouse, Short History of German 
Literature (2nd ed. 1947; best short treatment 
in English); F. Martini, Deutsche Literatur- 
geschichte von den Anfdngen bis zur Gegenwart 
(4th ed. 1951; best short treatment to date). 

A. Heusler, Altgermanische Dichtung (1923); 
J. Schwietering, Deutsche Dichtung des Mit- 
telalters (1932); W. Stammler, Von der Mystzk 
sum Barock (2nd ed. 1949); G- Ellinger, 
Geschichte der  neulateinischen __ Literatur 
Deutschlands (3 vols, 1929); P. Hankamer, 
Deutsche Gegenreformation und deutsches 
Barock (1935; good biblio.); K.  Viétor, 
Probleme der Barockliteratur (1928); Ginther 
Miiller, Deutsche Dichtung von der Renais- 
sance bis zum Ausgang des Barock (1929); 
H. Hettner, Literaturgeschichte des 18, Jahr- 
hunderts (6 vols, 1856-79:)5 F. J. Schneider 
Deutsche Dichtung vom Ausgang des Barocks 
bis sum Klassizismus (1924); A. Késtery 
Deutsche Literatur der Aufklarungszeit (192 ); 
H. A. Korff, Gerst der Goethezeit ( 3 vale 
1923-40); R. Pascal, German Sturm und Depp 

oS 


rature the following 


deutschen Literatur- 








GESTA BERENGARII 


(1953); FE. Schultz, Klassik und Romantik der 


Deutschen (2 vols, 1935 ff.); F. Strich, Deutsche 
Klasstk und Romantih (2nd ed. 1951); R. M. 


Meyer and H. Bieber, Die dt. Literatur des I 9. 
und 20. Sh. (1923); H. Bieber, Der Kampf um 
die Tradition 1830~r880 (1928); A. Soergel, 
Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit (3 vols, 1911-40); 
A. Mulot, Deutsche Dichtung unserer Zett 
(1944); Wy Bie Berendsohn, Die humanistische 
Front, Einfiihrung in die deutsche Emigranten- 
literatur (1946); V. Lange, Modern German 
Literature (1945); L, Forster, German Poetry, 
1944-48 (1949). L.W.F. 
See also Austrian LITERATURE, LUXEM- 
BURG LITERATURE, Swiss LITERATURE. 


Gesta Beren 


8aril, an anonymous poem, 
perhaps by 


_a Veronese school-master, 
which culogizes the emperor Berengarius, 
describing in detail his coronation (915). 
It 1S important in the history of Italian 
classical learning in Italy. 


Poet. Lat. Aevi Carolini, 4. 


Gesta Romanorum, 
tion of illustrative tales 


use of preachers. Its name indicates what 
is supposed to be its unifying element: 
accounts of happenings in ancient Rome. 
Each story has a title suggesting a virtue or 
vice and an appendix pointing its moral. 
The first collection, in Latin, was probably 
the work of an English Franciscan about 
1330. Continuously expanded, it exerted 
a strong influence upon later writers such 
as Chaucer and Gower and enjoyed a con- 
siderable vogue well into the 16th century. 
Wynkyn de Worde translated it into Eng- 
ish ‘about £§10. Its: souteds dra Of ithe 
most diverse character. Some stories, 
e.g. “Atalanta’s Race, derive from Greek 
myth ; others, €.g. Androcles and the Lion, 
from late classical times. Several come 
from Alexandrian romance, Apollonius of 
Tyre being a notable example. Jewish 
and Indian lore, Christian writers like 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and local legends 
also provided a rich quarry. The style 
is generally crude and the narrative interest 
varies enormously from tale to tale. 

Ed. H. Oesterley (1 $72): tr. C. Swan (1888); 
Early English Versions of the G. R., ed. S. J. 
Herrtage (1879). 

H. Krepinsky, Moyen Age (1915); J. T. 
Welter, L’Exemplum dans la litt. relig. et 
didactique du moyen dge (1927). RRR: 


Geuzenliedboek, collection of Dutch 
songs of historical, martial or comforting 
character, composed during the 80 Years’ 
War (1564-1647), originally circulated as 
broadsheets (oldest ed. 1581, youngest 
1687), Nearly all the poets were Rederij- 
kers. The Majority are historical songs 
but these have the least literary value. The 


F.J.E.R. 


a medieval collec- 
and anecdotes for 
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book includes the Dutch national anthen, 
‘Wilhelmus’ (1568 ?, 1571 ?). During the 
second world war a Nieuw Geuzenltedboep, 
was compiled but rapidly forgotten. 

Het Geuzenliedboek, ed. E. T. Kunper-P, 
Leendertz Jr. (2 vols, 1924-25); Het Nieuw 
Geuzenliedboek 1940-45 (1946); J. B. Drewes, 
Wilhelmus van Nassouwe (1946). J.J.M. 


° ¢ 
Ghazal, ghazel properly, in Arabic, love. 
making’, adopted in Persian and other 
literatures of the east as the name of short 
amatory poems, whence it has been adopted 
in the west. C.T.0: 


Ghost Story: see SUPERNATURAL STORY, 


e Sumerian 
ly king of 
known of 
he Baby- 
he is the 


Gilgamesh. According to th 
king-lists, Gilgamesh was an ear 
Erech; but historically nothing 15 
him. His importance rests on t 
lonian epic in 12 books, of which ais 
hero. In this poem Gilgamesh ore nulee 
the outset as an energetic but bees wath 
of his city; but after a titanic che 5: 
the wild man Enkidu the two atures 
friends and set off on a series of sie: > has 
Eventually the death of Enkidu, pull of 
offended the gods by slaying © - | of 
heaven, prostrates Gilgamesh.” describes 


S 
and the last section of the eP! e distan 
the journey of Gilgamesh to Babylonian 
home of Utnapishtim, the % to have 


Noah and the only man seh secret 
gained immortality, in search 0 ‘nts out 1 
of eternal life. Utnapishtim PO ures: 
him the plant of life, which ae EE it by 3 
on the way back he is robbe¢ © | imse 
snake and returns home to cons”. od as 


i 
with the immortal fame he has ae ; 
builder of the walls of Erech. art of i 
of the Flood forms the greater P ‘4 wht ‘ 
11th tablet. The rath tablet, 4 is 
Enkidu describes the underW mere 
literal translation of part of - pire 
poem. (See Assyro-BAaBYLON old 
TURE; SUMERIAN LITERATURE.) | and ~C, 
A. Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epte.  R 


49)) 2). 
Testament Parallels (2nd_ed. 19775928). 
Thompson, The Epic of Gilgamish ( RG 


Girart de Roussillon Cesk 
century), the only extant Prov tla 
de geste; about 10,000 decay 
It is based on a French Ef 
itself draws on a eg ereest a jpe 
legend ultimately histone firm ° «ill 
extremely vivid feudal epi¢ © fe ous eS 
vigorously narrated: Gi 9-7? % pe 
(i.e. Girard de Vienne, “ch his Dida 

i d Ba aif 
gaged in an endless feu 7 
in-law and overlord, Char 


wit 7 
les Ue nds 
the end he does penance 4? 


fou 
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pis Wife Berthe the abbeys of Vézelay and 
pothiéres. Jt reminds one strongly of the 
French Quatre fils Aymon to which, how- 
ever, i€ Is superior in poetic merit. ‘There 
are Magnificent illustrated MSS, transla- 
tions and imitations of the period to the 
r5th century, 


Ed. F. Michel (1856; with Fr. tr.); ed 
Mahn, Werke der We hates (1885); Der 
Oxforder G., ed. W. Foerster, Der Londoner G., 
ed. J ' Stlrzinger, Der Pariser G., ed. F. 
Apfelstedt, in Roman. Studien, 5 (1880); G. R., 
Fr. tr. P. Meyer (1884); G. de R., Fr. adapt. 
Hi. Bertaut (1929). 

- Meyer, ‘Ta légende de G. de R.’, in 
sya 7 (1878); A. Longnon, ‘Le G. de R. 
de. “Sfolre’, in Rev. histor., 8 (1878); P. 
Rajna, Le origini dell’ epopea francese (1884); A. 
Bea Ueber den provenzalischen G. v. R. 
(1 } >L.J Ordan, ‘ Girartstudien’, in Roman. 
Bore UNngen, 14. (1913); J. Bédier, Les légendes 
epi ee IJ (1908, 1926); F. Lot, “Sur la date 
du Ee me de G. de R.’, in Annales du Midi, 31 
te! jigs G. de R.’, in Romania, 52 (1926); J. 
My ee A The origin of “R.”’, in Pub. Mod. 
ee SSOc., 51 (1936); F. Piccolo, Legende 
ie f,Jrancess (1938); R. Louis, Girart, comte 
Girart Somer gs les chansons de geste (1947) and 
tiques (1046 y e€ Vienne et ses fondations monas- 


Golden Fleece. see JasON AND Mepga. 


ae the name given, from about the 
clerks (y € 12th century, to wandering 
orderly it scholares aut goliardt) whose dis- 
the ecc] Vay of life attracted the censure of 
et Sie staal authorities. The origin 
referen ae £oliard is obscure, but there is a 
aie “a this class of persons as being 
Goliae) Ousehold of Golias’ (de familia 
drawn - and Giraldus Cambrensis has 
Golias 5 Picture of a ‘certain parasite, 
satires 4 ¥Y Name’, who composed shameless 
of the est the pope and the curla. But 
by Walte €xamples he gives, one 1s probably 
the Arch. of Chatillon and the other by 
value, — Set; so his testimony 1s of small 
is a myth ere was no medieval Golias; he 
medieval j): a grotesque creation of the 
no Ordo aaa (Hanford), and there was 
moved “forum, a guild of Goliards who 
dicing saat: Place to place, drinking and 
who were living on the bounty of those 
had co Willing to listen to the songs they 
content Sed, songs not merely of satirical 
the snr: t Songs of love and wine and of 
Pring-time, 

wanderin.® Indeed no evidence that the 
Latin ge 8 clerks had any influence on the 
aS In t . War lyric, ‘The name of Golias, 
€Special] amous Apocalypse of Goltas, 1s, 
Pieces, ach n England, attached to satirical 
appear + the names of Golias and Goliard 

© have been given in reproach. 


‘It was the English tradition that propa- 
gated the name and contributed to the 
creation of the literary phantom’ known 
as Golias (O. Dobiache-Rojdesvensky). 
The careers of well-known satirists, who 
Were also, in some_ sense, wandering 
scholars’—such as Hugh Primas, the 
Archpoet and Walter of Chatillon—helped 
perhaps to give some substance to the 
Goliardic idea; but when in 1209 we find 
one Surianus describing himself in a mock 
dispensation as praesul et archiprimas 
vagorum scolarium, we must recall that 
he was only a minstrel of archbishop 
Eberhard of Salzburg and that his jest of 
a day was not capable of being misunder- 
stood. 

The authors of these Latin lyrics, such 
as are contained in the Benediktbeuern and 
other collections, were scholars who had 
learned their Latin in the schools, and were 
well acquainted with the classical poets 
and also knew the technique of the new 
rhythmical measures. They were ac- 
quainted also with the vernacular songs, 
whether literary or popular. Many of 
them were accomplished poets, to whom 
the term  Goliardi could hardly be 
applied. 

In our own day the appellation 
‘goliardic’ (or Vagantenstrophe) has been 
attached, for convenience, to the measure 
consisting of verses of 13 syllables in 
monorhymed strophes of 4 verses, the last 
of which sometimes consists of an hexa- 
meter from a classical poet, known as an 
‘auctoritas’ i.e. a quotation from an author. 
The following is an example: 


Missus sum in vineam circa horam nonam, 

Suam quisque nititur vendere personam,; 

Ergo quia cursitant omnes ad coronam: 

Semper ego auditor tantum, numquamque reponam? 


Many of the satirical and other pieces 
are written in this measure. 
O. Dobiache-Rojdesvensky, Les poésies des 


’ Goliards (1931); H. Waddell, The Wandering 


Scholars (1932); B. I. Jarcho, ‘Die Vorlaufer 
des Golias’, in Speculum, 3 (1928); J. M. 
Manly, ‘Familia Goliae’, in Mod. Philol., 5 
(1907-08) ; J. H. Hanford, ‘The progenitors of 
Golias’, in Speculum, i (1926); H. Brinkmann, 
‘Goliarden’, in | Germanisch-romanische 
Monatsschrift, 12 (1924). F.J.E.R. 


Gongorism, Spanish poetic style used by 
Géngora and other 17th-century baroque 
poets. Its chief features are: latinism 
of vocabulary and syntax (hyperbaton, 
accusative of respect, ablative absolute 
etc.), metaphorical elaboration (con- 
ceptismo, q.v.), hyperbole, replacement of 
natural objects by colour-images, and fre- 
quent mythological allusions. Ddmaso 
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Alonso has Shown that all the ingredients 
of gongorism occur sporadically in 16th- 
century poets like Garcilaso and Herrera, 
and in the youthful] Géngora himself; the 
Polifemo and Soledades represent the 
climax of a long Process. In these and 
other poems, Gongora manipulated the 
style with Sensitivity for his artistic pur- 
pose; his imitators, however, often used 
his favourite devices only because they 
were modish. Primarily gongorism was 4 
poetic style, but occasionally echoes of it 
are to be found in I7th-century prose. 
During the 19th century the word gon- 
gorism came to be used as an abusive 
description of any Over-inflated style. 


E.M.W. 


Greek Literature,— 
the flad and the Ody 
of Greek literatur 
presuppose a long 


CLassicaL.—For us, 
ssey are the beginning 
e but they themselves 


ancestry of oral poet 
T : Ponty 
We cannot tell how far this tradition of 


oral poetry goes back but our Iliad and 
Odyssey show some knowledge even of the 
16th century B.c. Much of this earlier 
oral poetry must have been lays of royal 
battles but the Homeric epics refer also 
to other types of poetry, marriage songs, 
harvest songs, hymns etc. Much of this 
earlier poetry must have been dactylic to 
account for the complete adaptability of 
language to metre in the Homeric epics. 
Our Iliad and Odyssey in their present 
shape date probably from the middle of the 
8th century B.c. and were composed for 
performance by relays of bards at great 
festivals where the Greeks from the new 
Greek cities in Asia Minor gathered, 
remembering wistfully the glorious past 
of the Mycenaean empire when Agamem- 
non led a united Greece against ‘Troy. 
From early in the 6th century B.c. the /liad 
and Odyssey were recited triennially at the 
great Athenian festiya] of the Panathenaea 
and thus exercised an immense influence 
on later Greek literature and became part 
of the educated Greeks’ mental outlook. 
The bards of the - Homeric school 
travelled all over the Greek world and 
Hesiod writing in Boeotia at the end of the 
8th century knows them as rivals and has 
learnt their technique. Hesiod however 
looks forward to personal poetry and philo- 
sophy: the Works and Days is a warning 
based on personal experience, of the need 
for justice in a small city-state which is 
shifting from agriculture to commerce; in 
the Theogony the gods and goddesses are 
Ci, anged in a family tree descending from 
aos, Earth and Eros and including per- 
sonifications of abstract ideas such as jus- 
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tice. This first systematization and 

mogony is genealogical; the early Lon; 
thinkers, Thales and his succeSSOFs in 8h 
6th century, move gradually towa, ‘e 
mechanical causation. Us 

In the 7th and 6th centuries the SQ 

and epitaphs of the aristocracies of ey 
small Greek city states are recorded , 8 
survive in some quantity. Metrically thes 
can be divided into (1) elegiacs (at fn 
entirely dominated by Homet!€ Y0ca ‘ 
lary) for drinking songs (including Politi.) 
propaganda), love poems, dedications 

epitaphs: short poems in this metre Con. 
tinue to the end of the classical period and 
beyond; (2) iambics and pe ‘CSO 
drinking songs including po Propa. 
ganda and personal satire: ce? a dials 
these metres are later used for the lalogue 
of tragedy and comedy; (3) lye heanes 
for solo songs and chorusés ce Udin 
drinking songs, hymns t? aie Bods, 
eulogies of athletic victors, jo ’ Cte, 
Some of these metres were !ate? q come 7 
for the choruses of tragedy 4? +aeUs te 
The great personalities are TF Tock of 
military poet of Sparta, AT Alcan of 
Paros a master of invectiIV® 4, hold 
Lesbos who wrote political pOnEe Leshoe 
the aristocrats together, 5aPP ein earliest 
whose songs for her maidens o dere sense, 


pure lyric poetry in the ™”. | founded 
Solon, the great statesman 5 of Ceos, 
democracy at Athens, Simo?! Sts dead at 
who composed the epitaph 0?  ojaborate 
Thermopylae but also WF°* _ 4 pindar 
choral odes for athletic victOt? — . into the 
of Thebes. Pindar, who live ed the 


second half of the sth century, code of 
victor ode to express the m? ritualize 
the Greek aristocrat we z ‘ 
form of the Olympian relig! ry: 
supercharged Sith shifting ime y a 

The origins of tragedy 2?" tts maskee 
obscure; in certain religious Soe and be 
dances go back to Homer $ i ostumes at 
yond, and the padded obscen® ¥ qance* 
comedy were worn by mas¥©". one ot 
Corinth in the late 7th centU4 ie the che 0 
roots of tragedy was certain. Y jemes and 
lyric sung at Corinth on hero raged ined 
in the late 7th century; Dut boleo ion: 
comedy were performed forth one i of 
body of Athens not for any aplishe play 
In 534 tragedy became a? ead gat¥ pall) 
of the festival of Dionysus > ‘ rs, 2° qdde 
in which the chorus were 54 yas © pat 
men with horses’ tails and © 
about 501; comedy in 4 
time the normal form. 
Dionysia was a competitio” oduce 
tragic poets, who eac 


rs 
ae G08 


of Feet se 
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agedies and one satyr play, and a com- 
etition between five comic poets, who 
ach Produced one comedy. The three 
"aad poets, Aeschylus, Sophocles 
pd Euripides, between them span the 5th 
century and in their hands tragedy develops 
from religious oratorio to secular problem 
play: Aeschylus sometimes used all three 
Jays to show three stages of a single story, 
nereds later poets normally wrote plays 
with NO connexion of theme. Aeschylus 
uses Spectacle, music and language as 
pighly charged as Pindar’s to impress on 
the audience the divine moral rule which is 
unfolded in the story; in his Supplants the 
chorus are the heroines ; elsewhere the em- 
ieee) shifts somewhat to the actors but 
the ” oral odes give the emotional tone, 
ouch Of the background and Aeschylus’ 
eae Interpretation of the situation. 
SoP om decreases the proportion of 
an ore tea to dialogue; his shorter odes are 
t ents of the ideal human spec- 
ator, Whereas Aeschylus’ choruses have 
the 80 ae and shifting imagery of Pin- 
daric Odes. The religious outlook of the 
ie cpg Se 
Aig ifts from ¢€ iation o 
Ries law that hybris is bound to cause 
pring the me human characteristics which 
plays are 1, into action. Sophocles 
b tatigons ominated by one or (in the 
Baltes and Tyachiniae) two great per- 
Pathed and the other characters are 
ene een the plot constructed to show 
action leadin Personalities in many-sided 
difficult to ‘a to a climax. It1s much more 
rarde® a es ting the plays of Euripides 
Remiiice sux Tamon denominator (perhaps 
that he is ; mere but mi : at om clear 
me ed in problematical per- 
eae hime (Medea, Phaedra), that the gods 
natural for. most real when they symbolize 
Dionysus iy (Aphrodite in the Hippolytus, 
odes stang the Bacchae), that the choral 
either of ee loosely to the plot than in 
times pile. Pe eeoenors and are some- 
performance..”, highly developed musical 
(e.g. Ip liane the late plays of adventure 
popular a in Tauris) were extremely 
prose. influenced later comedy and 
Comedy 
of knockah 
lyrics, 
politica] 


IN the sth century is a mixture 
tra Out, obscene jokes, enchanting 
Vésty of heroic legends and 
_vatire, All these elements are 
istophanes, of whom alone 

ar plays survive, but all can be 
€r and the animal choruses and 


long befo COstume of the actors go back 


in 486. Te the official beginning of comedy 
‘istophanes’ plays have a for- 
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dea is put into practice 
es are shown : Dikaio- 
ke private peace with 
es to Hades to fetch 
The satire 1s serious 
ql in the narrower sense 
hts) or more generally 

modern education 
Euripides in The 


mula, a fantastic i 
and its consequence 
polis decides to ma 
Sparta, Dionysus g0 
back a tragic poet. 
whether it is politic 
(Cleon in The Knig 
directed against 
(Socrates in The Clouds, 
Frogs). 

Reaction to contemporary thought can 
be seen in each of the four great Athenian 
dramatists. After their time the vehicle 
for thought is prose. Down to the middle 
of the sth century creative thought is ex- 
pressed as often in verse as in prose: Solon, 
Xenophanes, Parmenides and Empedocles 
all‘wrote in verse because they were mis- 
sionaries and their ideas were to be remem- 
bered. The change from verse to prose 
happens gradually as the new medium 
becomes necessary to carry the thought, 
becomes more polished in itself and more 
acceptable to an audience which has be- 
come more literate. Folk stories are too 
humble for the exalted style of poetry; 
laws, chronicles and observations must be 
set down as they are and not distorted to 
fit a metrical scheme; complicated thought 
needs complicated sentences which are 
hard to adapt to verse. The earliest philo- 
sophers were practical men and naturally 
wrote in prose; close links bind them to the 
travellers such as Hecataeus and the doc- 
tors such as Hippocrates, and the chain 
extends to the long line of scientists who 
practise concise and clear expression of 
subject matter, e.g. the linguistic works of 
the sophists, Polyclitus on sculpture, the 
mathematicians, the writers on military 
tactics. Artistic prose becomes necessary 
when the audience’s interest is not so cer- 
tain as in the law court or public assembly 
or when a prose writer appeals to an 
audience which is used to poetry: thus 
Heraclitus’ philosophy is written to be 
remembered like a chorus of Aeschylus 
and Herodotus’ history is designed for 
audiences educated in Homer and the later 
epic poets. Coloured vocabulary and 
balanced clauses with rhyming endings 
give the new prose some of the attractions 
of poetry. The sophists stand in the 
centre of this development, giving to and 
taking from philosophers, scientists, trave]- 
lers and poets, purveyors of ideas and 
teachers of the spoken and the written 
word. The environment is provided by 
imperial Athens with its: vast juries and 
democratic assemblies and its large edy- 
cated public for recitals and discussions 
But though Athens is the intellectual 
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capital, many of the ideas started in the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor from which 
under pressure of the Persian invasion 
thinkers spread westwards to Athens, 
Sicily and South Italy: South Italy in 
particular was the home of the Pythagorean 
school of mathematical philosophers, Sicily 
of the early teachers of rhetoric. History 
is a by-product of the sophistic movement: 
Herodotus converted a travel book in the 
manner of Hecataeus into a history of the 
Persian wars, colouring his narrative with 
reminiscences of Homer and Greek tragedy 
and with the discussions of the sophists ; 
Thucydides saw the Peloponnesian war as 
a disease afflicting the states of Greece, the 
latest and most serious of a long succession 
caused by desire for power and fear of 
power, diagnosis of which might help when 
the symptoms were observed again. The 
method comes from the doctors, the pre- 
sentation and style from the sophists. Both 
have a very definite view of history and 
both work up particular incidents so as to 
make them significant and dramatic repre- 
sentations of that viewpoint. 

Socrates as a disinterested, religious and 
completely honest person stands outside 
the sophistic movement, but his problem— 
how to live in a city—is their problem and 
his methods their methods. His object is 
to live truthfully regardless of conse- 
quences, theirs to live successfully. Aristo- 
phanes could caricature him as sophist but 
after his martyrdom Xenophon saw in him 
a practical ascetic and Plato an adored 
teacher whom he portrayed in his popular 
dialogues, gradually giving him more and 
more of his own thought. The prose 
dialogue 1S a new form with ancestors in 
the paired speeches of Thucydides and 
Euripides and the mimes of Sophron, and 
is admirably adapted to show the progres- 
sion of thought voiced by conflicting 
speakers. Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s 
Poetics are two lighthouses which illuminate 
earlier and later 4th-century literature. 
For Plato a purposeful universe and a 
knowable good is axiomatic, and the 
Republic shows the good state and the good 
individual and their degradation; it sums 
up early Platonic thought, the later dia- 
logues are concerned with method more 
than subject or with mythical presenta- 
tion rather than argument. Poets and 
thetoricians according to Plato are more 
interested in stirring emotions than know- 
ing the good. The Greek orators from the 
late 5th century: published their speeches: 
we can distinguish between the working 
up of actual speeches, delivered in the law 
courts, before political assemblies and at 
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to have emphasized plot 























festivals, and fictitious speeches popula, 
ing political and educational ideas ; isa 
crates is the chief representative ~ 
the latter class and his speeches st 
in the same sort of relationship to : 
school for training politicians as the Plat 
onic dialogues to the Academy. 

pupils wrote tragedy and history as Wel] 
speeches and his style survives 10 Serigy 
journalism today. In the former clay 
Demosthenes is the unrepentant defende, 
of Athenian democratic indepen 
against the rising and finally whee, hoe 
power of Macedon. ‘Tragedy att lo cin 
ning of the 4th century follows sods Y in 
the steps of late Euripidean Mmerotrama; 


‘ 60S Se 
the new rhetorical school of the 60 ems 
construction and 


onsibility for 


bee res 
nice legalistic points of resp longer Write 


crime. ‘The comic poets no ots (although 
special choruses between the 4 ometinngs 
the opening chorus is still § hae 
he emphasis 
specially composed) and th characters 
shifts to the characters; public d policy is 
are still brought on the stage 4? hetairai, 
satirized but braggart solic’) mae much 
parasites and cooks have ae of man- 
more important and the comecy 
ners is in the making. nd in 
Aristotle was the son of a doc cee 
all the departments of philosoP y whereas 
from the particular to the gen t a weak 
Plato sees the particular as at ~ of Aris- 
reflection of the general. No . we have 
totle’s popular dialogues surv™ sionally gD 
instead his lecture notes, oCct stitution 
more than one version. * 3° = some 15! 
of Athens is a single surv1v0t ce forme 
constitutions of Greek states W” is #8 
litics- . ond 
the raw material of the Po jarship» ® ‘\ 
the method of science and sch? trans 
science fertilizes scholarship 4° the histo? ; 
ference of biological concepts is ra 
of literature in the Poetics ane therelO™, 
flourished in Athens: Aristot yes ‘a 
does not condemn but = ah 
justifies. His effect on trage ¥ pocle and 
is opposite. Aeschylus, SOF ist ote is 
Euripides were canonized by Lye d 
at the same time the statest™" | oatre ge 
in the cClnaa 
set up their statues 1 ged B” ous 
established their texts : new ene rief Pepe 
ingly declined except for ¢ 
gence of the Pleiad in 
comic poets under the dot rote Y 
classical tragedy and Aris oc abe pe 
and aesthetics abandoned kn dy ° by 


c d 
satire and perfected the OMe dow’ of 
ners which has been ne hakeesPotg gf i 
Plautus and ‘Terence to 4 


Sheridan and is still alive too# the At 


period was the last quartet 
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the first quarter of the 3rd century, and its 
chief Cxponents Menander of Athens, 
piphilus of Sinope and Philemon of 
Syracuse, 

The delicate character drawing of 
Menander belongs to the cultured Athens 
which continues to exist, though no longer 
a first-rate power, within the framework of 
the Hellenistic kingdoms. While the old 
schools of philosophy continued (Aristotle’s 
successor was the very able Theophrastus, 
known best to us by his Characters and his 
potany), two new schools, the Stoics 
founded by Zeno and the Epicureans by 
Epicurus, provided ways of life which were 
more intelligible to the ordinary man and 
jasted through the succeeding centuries. 
Demetrius of Phalerum, a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus, when driven out of Athens in 
307, fled to Ptolemy at Alexandria and 
there Organized the library. ‘Thus Aristote- 
lian Science and scholarship passes to 
Alexandria and from Alexandria a long line 
of scientists and scholars descend into the 
eect Period, Alexandrian poetry is 
ee Bic, learned and intimate: nostalgic 
in that it uses old metres and old language, 
as of the past rather than the present, 
te oe the country to the town; learned in 
its “Nowledge of old cults and modern 
as and medicine; intimate in its 
Bes 0 rey. The chief figures are the 
i olla Poet Theocritus, the epic poet 

ae Mus of Rhodes and Callimachus, 
Ee anor of hymns and of the Aitia, 
a REO ye the causes of myths and ritual, 
well-know 22° epigrams including the 
eram a Heraclitus’. ‘The elegiac epi- 
Sieand Se the temper of the Hellenistic 
Anthology of this period survive in the 
Med ee Romans conquered the Greek 
scholarshi” Comedy, Alexandrian poetry, 
graphy saa and science, Hellenistic geo- 
mattis: G history, and Hellenistic literary 
Ceshe. dove the hands of Aristotle s suc- 
and pee} ie Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
to adopt ee onginus) were there for them 
Among th adapt to their own language. 
bius dese ey Mass of later historians Poly- 
individual €s Mention as a writer with an 
curious off Philosophy of history and a 
rhetorical 1c1al style, which is preferable to 
: flourishes. A new development 
©S€ romance which had started by 
on -“ntury B.c.; its antecedents are a 

- tr SCition of Tonia story-telling, which 
Flerodo ormed part of the background of 
influence ’¢ LUt in its literary forms the 

ot much Greek drama is also evident. 
later Greg, 1, ever need be said about this 

g* ‘literature, It is extremely use- 
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ful because being nostalgic it has preserved 
and transmitted much of the past. Imita- 
tion of the past 1s clear in the works that 


survive not only in style but also usually In 
subject-matter and ornament. | Plutarch in 
his biography and moralizing 1s reproduc- 
ing the thought and subject-matter of 
earlier ages. Lucian is crowded with clas- 
sical reminiscences. Alciphron writes his 
letters in the spirit and the language of New 
Comedy. These writers are using for the 
most part traditional materials, and their 
forms and styles are for the most part tradi- 
tional. Their charm lies in their perfect 
command over material and form. 

C. M. Bowra, Ancient Greek Literature 
(1933); G. G. A. Murray, History of Anctent 
Greek Literature (1927); H. J. Rose, Handbook 
of Greek Literature (1934); T. A. Sinclair, Hzs- 
tory of Classical Greek Literature (1934); F. A. 
Wright, History of Later Greek Literature 
(1932); W. Schmid and O. Stahlin, Geschichte 
der griechischen Literatur (1924 ff.; very full and 
authoritative); W. Jaeger, Pardeta (1941-45). 

H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments 
(1950); G. Thomson, Studies in ancient Greek 
Society (1949); C. M. Bowra, Early Greek 
Lyric Poetry (1936) and Early Greek Elegists 
(1938); A. M. Dale, ‘Metrical Units of Greek 
Lyric Verse’, Class. Quart. (1950-51; very 
important); A. W.  Pickard-Cambridge, 
Theatre of Dionysus (1 948), Dithyramb, 
Tragedy, and Comedy (1927), Greek Dramatic 
Festivals (1952); M. Bieber, History of the 
Greek Theater (1939); H. D. F. Kitto, Greek 
Tragedy (1950); D. W. Lucas, Greek Tragedy 
(1950); G. Norwood, Greek Comedy (1950); 
A. M. Dale, Lyric metres of Greek Drama 
(1947); W. K. C. Guthrie, Greek Philosophers 
(1950; brief but good); A. H. Armstrong, 
Introduction to Greek Philosophy (1947); W. 
Jaeger, Theology of the early Greek Philosophers 
(1948); L. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians 
(1937); J. W. K. Atkins, Literary Criticism in 
Antiquity (1934); R. C. Jebb, The Attic orators 
from Antiphon to Isaeus (1893); J. F. Dobson, 
The Greek Orators (1919; brief but good); J. D. 
Denniston, Greek Prose Style (1952); T. B. L. 
Webster, Studies in later Greek Comedy (19 52); 
Ph. E. Legrand, The New Greek Comedy 
(1917); R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean 
(1910); E. K. Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics 
(1913); W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization 
(1952); A. Couat, Alexandrian Poetry (1931); 
A. Koerte, Hellenistic Poetry (1929; brief but 
good). 

Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enzyklopddie der 
Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft (new ed. 
1892 ff. ; includes highly specialized articles on 
most Greek writers). T.B.L.W. 

Ear.y CurisTIAN.—lradition continued 
to determine the character of much late 
Roman and medieval Greek literature but 
new developments both in form and con- 
tent were introduced by the revitalizing 
and irresistible forces of Christianity. The 
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first century of Christian literature is in- 
deed marked by an astonishing vitality and 
originality. Among the New Testament 
writers St Paul takes the lead in making the 
Palestinian gospel meaningful to the Greek 
world and in so doing strikes out new paths 
(see Briere, N.T.), “This vitality to some 
extent falls off in the second and third 
generations as may be observed in the 
‘ Apostolic Fathers’, i.e. those writers of the 
sub-apostolic age whose works are not in- 
cluded in the New Testament, but are 
close to the apostolic age in date. From 
Rome we have the First Epistle of Clement 
(96°), an admonition to the Corinthian 
church where duly appointed presbyters 
had been removed from office. It is im- 
portant for the light it throws on the 
development of the Christian ministry in 
the west, and for its justification of the 
authority of the ministry by a doctrine of 
apostolic succession. The problem, urgent 
at this period, of forgiveness for post- 
baptismal sin is dominant in two other 
Roman documents, The Shepherd of Her- 
mas (¢. 130), a heterogeneous work drawing 
on many sources including even pagan 
novels, and in the so-called Second Epistle 
of Clement (really a sermon). From Syria 
and Asia Minor come the 7 epistles of 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, martyred at 
Rome early in the 2nd century, the epistle 
to the Philippian church by Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna (martyred perhaps in 
168; the date is keenly disputed), and the 


Didache or Leaching of the Twelve 
Apostles (perhaps mid-2nd_ century). 
These, like the extant fragments of Papias, 


bishop of Hierapolis (c. 120-30), and the 
Epistle of Barnabas (c. 135) which illustrates 
allegorical interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment and may be of Alexandrian origin, 
are of negligible literary merit, but of great 
historical interest. 

Apologetic writings exist in fair abun- 
dance. After unpromising beginnings in 
the Apology of Aristides (c. 140), Justin 
Martyr at Rome (c. 150) sets the tone for 
subsequent writers such as his pupil T'atian 
(c. 160), Athenagoras (177-80), and Theo- 
philus of Antioch (c. 185). They draw on 
Jewish apologetic for some themes, e.g. 
that Moses’ priority to Greek philosophers 
proves that they merely plagiarized the 
Pentateuch; they also use sceptic criticisms 
of traditional religion such as occur in 
Ciceroand Lucian. The apologetic move- 
ment reaches its climax with the Alexan. 
drians Clement and Origen, who reach a 
level of literary style and intellectual power 
far beyond that of the and-century writers 
who made their achievement possible. 


“the literary and educationa 
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Concern to vindicate authentic he 
tianity against heretical and SyNcrg AS 
perversion provoked lengthy works ag Sty 
Gnosticism and other heresies by Iren wt 
bishop of Lyons (c, 190), and. Hippo}, Ug, 
presbyter and then schismatic bisho 8, 
Rome (c¢. 220). It is also PrOMingy, OF 
Clement of Alexandria, our best Sourg, a 
information about GnosticisM, ang Of 
Origen. At a lower level the Apocry yn 
Gospels and Acts minister to the pop, 8 
demands of less orthodox and more ascagie 

1eCy, 

= Christian literature emerges tO the ligh, 
of day with the voluminous Wtin e 
Eusebius of Caesarea ($339)» Whog, 
Ecclesiastical History is the maim saa 
for the history of the church up 0 Als gy 
time, and in whose works been Con. 
ceptions of imperial authority 47© Slende 
with those of the newly T°8Nizeg 
Christianity. 

H. B. Swete, Patristic Study (1998) 3, 0. 
Bardenhewer, Patrologie (3rd ed. ef pe 
tr. of 2nd ed. 1908); E. J. Goodspe 5 eae 
of early Christian Literature (Chic 7950) hae 
J. Quasten, Patrology, I (Utrecht, ologie ( : 
best handbook is B, Altaner, 74! and 
ed. 1950). 

Texts: J. B. Lightfoot, 
Fathers, ed. J. R. Harmer (189! ); Irenaeus 
speed, Die dltesten Apologeten eds of Cle. 
ed. W. W. Harvey (1857). Crit. olytus and 
ment, Origen, Methodius, Hipp Die griech. 
Eusebius in the Berlin Cory Jahrhun- 
christl. Schriftsteller der erste™ felito’s Homily 
derte (1899 ff.). C. Bonner, Men’ nd M. 
on the Passion (1940); R. A- a pha (1891- 
Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apoe i (1905); O 
98); E. Preuschen, Antilegome" ta (1902).— 
Gebhardt, Acta martyrum Sé 
ne jag are translated a _96)3 

wristian Library (25 vols, nt (I 
James, The Foil New Testa” Mar 
E. C. E. Owen, Acts of thé 
(1927); H. J. Lawlor and J. 28 
Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History (9 ing 
riters 


The Apostolic 
): E. J. Good- 


MEDIEVAL.—Christian W 
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Nazianzus, were steeped in the thought of 
¢he,4Ncient world and the very nature of 
¢hell_ Writings is influenced by their 
¢raiNINg in rhetoric and philosophy. This 
affected the development of Christian 
theological writing, for it made possible the 
use Of an exact terminology in doctrinal 
discussion, and the theology of the Cap- 
adocians is based on an attempt to show 
the intelligible nature of the universe, 
Using whatever was relevant in Plato, 
Aristotle and the Stoics, they tried to relate 
mans Ordered destiny in time and space 
ro the Incarnation, thus foreshadowing the 
medieval Byzantine who prided himself on 
being able to read his classical writers 
whilst Maintaining his orthodox faith. Of 
equal authority but different background 
was St John Chrysostom with his less 
abstract insistence on the compassion of 
God in the Incarnation, and St Cyril of 
AJexandria, both of whose writings were 
revered in the Byzantine world and popu- 
jarized in the 8th-century De fide Ortho- 
doxa of St John of Damascus. Side by 
side With the ath- and sth-century eastern 
Fathers were the writings attributed to the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, Written towards the 
end of the 5th century, perhaps by Peter 
Rufus, the Corpus Dionysiacum is Chris- 
tian, but like the Fathers, it is linked to 
a NON-Christian and especially a neo- 
platonic Past; it was accepted as the work of 
a Petsonal follower of St Paul and, largely 
through the scholia of the 7th-century St 
Maximus the Confessor, became an im- 
portant source for Byzantine spirituality. 
4 €S€ two threads, doctrinal treatises 
atl 4 4Scetical writings, continue in un- 
eneing Variety throughout the middle ages. 
Commentaries, exegesis, sermons, polemic 
woe the breath of life to Byzantine theo- 
3 lear Nicetas Stethatus, Theophylact of 
ee ace eee Euthymius Zigabenus are only 
ie*bech Many. ‘The best known theologian 
Perhaps St John of Damascus, who in 
breadth of + fundity and 
lucidit teatment, in profundity 
Ys Can rank with Christian thinkers 
of any fener e 
-+€ration. , 
asnoannes were concerned not only with 
theory --", Of right doctrine, but with the 
Ni and Practice of the Christian life in 


bo : 
th the aScetical and liturgical aspects. 


And) haus. : lit 
achiever, is one of their greatest literary 


i €nts. In content ascetical writ- 
me Worked out the implications of Chris- 
church -{t me as affirmed by the great 
ing of + Councils and developed the teach- 
tion he Christian ascent towards deifica- 
tant step was 


taken anguage an Tess Sees 
e€ early rith-century 
en “it , he presented 


heologian whet 
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rsonal ascetical teach- 
le political verse and 
quantitative metre so 


often favoured by Greek medieval writers, 
Symeon, both in his sermons and in his 
other ascetical writings, reveals the creative 
nature of Byzantine religious thought and 
refutes the misleading suggestion often 
made that after the 7th general council 
(787) eastern theological development stood 
still. Symeon’s fruitful exposition of the 
ascetic way of life comes to fruition in the 
activity (literary and otherwise) centring in 
the 14th-century controversy about the 
nature of the Godhead (the hesychast con- 
troversy). This is marked by a spate of 
writings including those of Gregory 
Palamas and Nicephorus Gregoras and has 
also the added interest of lively contact 


with Latin thought. 
sp ng liturgy itself. ‘This 


Then there is the 
a patty psalms and _ biblical 


consisted partly of ; 
lessons, already written before the medieval 


period. But the solemn magnificence of 
the canon of the mass dating from the days 
of the early church and the varied beauty 
of the hymns continually being added, at 
least until the end of the 11th century, 
bear witness to the genius of Greek 
spirituality and the adaptability of Greek 

The poetry of the litur- 


literary forms. 
gical office was not written in any of the 


accepted quantitative classical metres, but 
(as in some ascetical works) was rhythmic 
and accentual, Such poetry ranged from 
simple verses (troparia) and short hymns 
to the dramatic hymn-sermons (kontakia) 
perfected by the 6th-century St Romanus, 
and finally it culminated in the elaborate 
hymn cycle, the Canon, of which St 
John of Damascus was one of the best 
known exponents. Canons continued to 
be written in great numbers from the 7th 
century onwards and they became an 1m- 
portant part of the service of Matins 
(orthros); they were also gathered together 
into collections used as supplementary 
hymn-books. The full virtue of this vast 
corpus of Byzantine poetry can only be 
fully appreciated when it 1S realized how 
indissolubly words and music are linked. 
No one who has listened to any office in the 
Greek church will accuse Byzantine litera- 
ture of being entirely stereotyped and 
Sterile. 

At the other end of the scale there was a 
copious supply of saints’ lives for everyday 
enjoyment and edification. ‘These rather 
than the lengthy secular verse romances of 
the later middle ages should be regarded 
as the equivalent of our novels. This 


some of his more pe 
ing in the I 5-syllab 
not in the classical 


form of literature has links with the pagan 
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lives of men made perfect but is yet dis- 
tinctive of the Christian world owing much 
to the great prototype of all vitae sanctorum, 
the Life of the first monk, the 4th-century 
St Antony of Egypt, which was almost 
certainly written by St Athanasius. In 
construction, content and language this re- 
mains one of the most perfect examples of 
this popular genre. Later lives naturally 
vary in quality and interest, illustrating 
every variety of ascetic struggle, enlivened 
with homely details from all walks of life 
and sometimes existing in the less literary 
original and in the version remodelled in 
what was then considered to be a more 
acceptable prose style. 

Apart from theological writings and 
the liturgy and the lives of the saints, 
Byzantium produced first-rate histories. 
Conscious of their heritage, Byzantine his- 
torians admired the style and method of 
their ancestors, particularly Thucydides 
and Herodotus, and later writers were also 
influenced by their more immediate pre- 
decessors, as the 6th-century Agathias. 
The quality of Byzantine historiography 
varied, but such as Leo the Deacon, 
Michael Psellus and Anna Comnena in the 
middle period or Nicephorus Gregoras and 
John Cantacuzenus in the later period offer 
vivid and racy and eminently readable his- 
tories of their own times. ‘Together with 
the historians properly speaking were the 
chronicles written in a language nearer 
everyday speech and offering a record of 
important events intermingled with sensa- 
tional horrors and highlights to make their 
products palatable to the more general 
public. The chronicles are however 
interesting as records of contemporary 
mentality and of historical events rather 
than as creative literary achievements. 

In other fields of learning, a considerable 
body of writing has survived, as one would 
expect from a society in which there was 
always an educated public. There was of 
course constant adaptation and provision 
of standard works of reference, encyclo- 
paedias, dictionaries, commentaries on 
classical as well as ecclesiastical] authors, 
thus providing the instruments of higher 
education. Many of these as well as 
works of other kinds still remain unprinted, 
but those which have so far been published 
do not point to outstanding achievements 
in secular poetry (apart from some lyrics 
and epigrams), while drama is almost en- 
tirely non-existent. The one existing By- 
zantine play, Christus patiens (q.v.), Was not 
written for acting and as a literary product 


1s Most uninspired, and the Greek Passion. 


Play of the later middle ages belongs to 


Fy 
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Cyprus under Latin domination an 
may not properly be claimed for Bysd 
tium. ‘The one great epic, Digenes 4 2a : 
(q.v.), derives its interest more from it . 
torical setting than its literary quality an Sy 
also important for the impetus whi ji, 
gave to popular ballad writing. But the, it 
some fine poetry, though not 1n abundar ly 
Paul the Silentiary’s magnificent deg, Se, 
tive poem on the 6th-century cathedy.)'Ps 
Sancta Sophia and George Pisides’ oe 
verse encomium on the 7th-century me 
peror Heraclius stand apart and werg a 
equalled by later generations. Secu] t 
poetry of non-demotic character £€neray) 
takes the form of the ‘epigram, a Shor 
poem in classical metre, and nf En fron, 
the 6th-century love poems OF *aul the 
Silentiary to the roth-century lyTICs Of Jy 
Geometres or the short descriPUVE Poen, 
of the 11th-century John Mauropus (More 
famous however for is ge poetry as 
et mostly still unprinted). |. 
7 Philosophy (except where ne Te~ 
lated to theological development “holi toned 
above) appears to consist of sc ch ae 
commentaries on older Wie aa as 
Iamblichus, Proclus, Aristotle treatin 
These may well prove to be 0! a 
: . we know for 
philosophical development; Ph jloponnus’ 
instance that Aquinas used but links! of 
commentaries on Aristotle, DU 4 forthe 
this kind need to be investigatt™ of rheto- 
Throughout there is an abundar oes foun 
rical panegyrics and oration® | rstandable, 
and embellishment are U? to modern 
though generally unpalatable stting such 
taste, but if seen in their te tion on his 
pieces as for instance Psellus’ T* There are 
mother are moving and greeny delled to 
also three surviving satire’ ilopatrs the 


some extent on Lucian, the kits on CON” 
Timarion and Mazaris, witty § cting th 
temporary life and manners 1 or) society 
subtle approach of a sophistic@ ments 

Byzantine administrative The 
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form an important and sep aT eilics or B 


great legal codes (as the B chal ru 
loga), the imperial and pate ap 
the naval and rural and othe lati 
unofficial codes, as well as T°8 court 
the guilds or handbooks °” . 
monial and manuals for the ally ™ 
matic service—these are geP&". 
by the more official styles 
secretariat or chancery, thous 
ministrando of Constantine *" cucl 
falls into a different category: 
ings are often not regar ar me 
but the capacity for clear st4 ma 
continued maintenance O 
ministrative tradition must 
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one Of the literary assets of a civilized 
polity. 

The literary tradition of Byzantium must 
then be regarded as a complex and to some 
extent still unexplored development. Its 
masterpieces were inspired both by its 
Christian faith and by its sense of historical 
continuity, There was also prose and 
particularly poetry (for instance some of 
the Vitae sanctorum and especially the folk 
ballads) which pointed the way to the 
popular demotic language and literature of 
the modern period. 

Reals N. H. Baynes and H. St L. B. 
Civili Byzantium (1948) ; L. Bréhier, La 
a ‘ a Byzantine (1950); K. Krumbacher, 

aa chte der byzantinischen Litteratur (527- 
ate rez) G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica 
oh ra : 942-43): Uberweg-Heinze, Grundriss 
are “chte der Philosophie, I (1951); FLA. 
chee 2! A History of Later Greek Literature 
tO Sa VERSE: R. Cantarella, Poeti Bizantini 
Mithoi, 1948); W. Christ and M. Paranikas, 
“sence Graeca Carminum. Christianorum 
es fer pie leer, Die Byzantinische Dichtung 
Medieval a, 4 rache (1948); C. A. ‘'rypanis, 
thology and Modern Greek Poetry, an An- 
Goats) (2951); E, Wellesz, A History of 
THEOLO ave and Hymnography (1949).— 
TOnIGe Altaner, Patrologie (and ed. 
Bigchlichos Bardenhewer, Geschichte der alt- 
Cayré lp Literatur (5 vols, 1913-32); F. 
Theolog @nual of Patrology and Hustory of 
Ghellines tr. HH. Hewitt (2 vols, 1936); J. de 
1946-48) ° Patristique et Moyen Age (3 vols, 
precatisl <i A. Puech, Histoire de la littérature 
abet E enne (3 vols, 1928-30). PHILO- 
ee Bréhier, Histoire de la Philosophte 
Risin abel. of B. Tatakis, La Philosophte 

‘He, 1949). J.M.H. 


gene ERN.—Modern Greek literature is 
ings Or understood as comprising writ- 
the dem oMpositions in the living tongue, 
classica] Otic as it developed in the post- 
is PoetiGr © Almost the whole content 
centu 7 for until the end of the 19th 
prose-wpies Was virtually no demotic 

Titing, and the prose literature of 


Byzantj 
Bccrean Was written in the artificially 
and ay Semi-classical idiom of church 
thus hy Modern Greek literature 


ai ned may be divided into three 
Oo native first, the body of folk-poetry, 
O©ig£ins Me: and spontaneous growth, the 
as the ¢ Which are to be sought as far back 
active life ucal age, and which 1s still in 
vated ,.. 2nd development; second, culti- 

Poetry, written under Frankish, that 


is Fre 
twee and Italian, influence, be- 
third © I3th and 18th centuries, and 


, © Cultivated literature of modern 


Teece 
to the from the end of the 18th century 


r 
Lan raesent day. 
8e€ and folk-poetry are the two 
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Greek civilization 


permanent elements in 
The attitude to 


throughout its history. 1 
life which folk-poetry illustrates 1s pagan 

and has far more In common with pre- 

Christian than with Christian civilization. 

A frank joy in youth, in love and in nature, 

a tender regret for life’s sorrows, and a be- 
lief that after death the soul is banished to 

a shadowy underworld, these are a direct 
link with the attitude and beliefs of ancient 
Greece. Such conservatism makes 1t diffi- 
cult to give any approximate date for the 
origins of the largest class of songs, that 
which deals with the everyday pre- 
occupations of life. The only significant 
development is the metre, which is almost 
invariably an iambic I 5-syllable line, known 
as the ‘political’. This distinctive metre 
is traceable back at least as far as the 6th 
century, and its name may derive from the 
fact that it was first used by the populace of 
Byzantium in political acclamations, pro- 
tests, lampoons and the like. At all events 
it dominates Greek folk-poetry almost as 
far back as we can trace such poetry. A 
second and smaller class of ballads has a 
definitely historical content; and these can 
be dated with some accuracy. Such are 
the early songs of the Digenes Acritas cycle, 
which sing the exploits of a half-legendary 
Byzantine warrior of the eastern marches of 
Anatolia. It is certain that these did not 
originate before the 9th century. Later 
ballads, again, such as those that lament the 
fall of Constantinople or celebrate the ex- 
ploits of guerilla chieftains against the 
Turks, are of course not earlier than the 
events or persons described. 

The whole of this anonymous mass of 
folk-songs, whether their content be occa- 
sional, historical or merely narrative, is 
held together by a strongly characteristic 
flavour. Asa mirror of the race the collec- 
tion is unrivalled. ‘This has been recog- 
nized by all the poets of modern Greece 
since folk-songs began to be collected and 
written down in the early 19th century. 
Folk-songs constitute, in brief, the most 
characteristic and enduring element of 
modern Greek poetry and, in addition to 
their historical value, often provide, in their 
simple way, poetry of a high order. 

The era of the crusades brought the 
Greek-speaking east into close contact with 
Frankish culture. The age of chivalry was 
at its height and gave rise 1n 14th-century 
Byzantium to a series of romantic tales in 
verse, written by educated men in the 
demotic speech. These tales of love and 
adventure, with medieval trappings of 
magic and faery, follow French originals 
closely. They are tedious to a modern 
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reader and of interest only to the literary 
historian. It was in Crete alone that the 
association of Frank and Greek ultimately 
proved fruitful, for there, in the early 17th 
century, after four centuries of Venetian 
occupation, something like a mingling of 
the two stocks had taken place, at least in 
the cities. A Greek-speaking but cul- 
turally Italianate bourgeoisie grew up, with 
all the culture of the Italian cinquecento at 
its disposal. The demand for amusement 
rapidly increased and was met by a specifi- 
cally Cretan drama, plays tragical, comical, 
pastoral and historical being composed on 
Italian models but in the cultivated and 
racy demotic dialects of the island. The 
best known are: the tragedy of Erophile by 
Hortatzes, after the Orbecche of Giraldi; 
the anonymous pastoral comedy Yiparis, 
after the Callisto of Groto; the comedy 
Fortunatus by M.-A. Foscolo; and, best of 
all, the Zhysia tou Avraam (‘ Abraham’s 
Sacrifice’ 1635), after the Isach of Groto. 
This last, which treats an old theme of 
Mystery plays with renaissance humanism, 
is probably a later work of the greatest 
Cretan poet, Vitzentzos Kornaros, whose 
Italian name and Greek speech typify the 
fusion of the two cultures. Kornaros’s 
earlier work, his long verse romance Roto- 
kritos, is known wherever Greek js spoken. 
Here again the poet treats a theme of 
medieval romance from a modern stand- 
point: the old story of the trials of true 
lovers is there, but the paraphernalia of 
wonder and magic is cut out and the paste- 
board figures of the prototype are modelled 
in the round. 

Cretan renaissance literature enjoyed 
only a short run of about half a century. 
It ceased with the fall of Crete to the Turks 
in 1669, and began, for reasons which are 
less obvious, not before about 1600. In 
this brief period its advance was remark- 
able, not so much in actual achievement 
as in preparation for achievements to come: 
that is to say, in the assimilation of the 
western tradition of renaissance literature 
and in the development of a rich and culti- 
vated poetic language. Cretan influence 
on modern Greek letters has been con- 
siderable; but its operation was deferred 
for a century and a half after the fall of 
Candia. 

The 18th century was barren of literary 
Production except of folk-songs. But in 
Its latter half Greece was drawing towards 
revolt and independence, and it became a 
question of vital importance, educationally, 
spiritually and politically, what was to be 
the language of her people. ‘The question 
was extraordinarily involved. ‘There was 
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the tongue of classical Greece, to Which, 
some Europeanized Greeks turned fo, ; 

spiration in the coming struggle. They 
was the Byzantine ‘ purism’, which was the 
tongue of the church and the Churg 

schools, and was spoken by the e hanarig,; 
society of Constantinople, which harkeg 
back to the Greek Orthodox emptte of th, 
middle ages. And there was the demotig 
which everybody spoke and nobody Way 
content to leave alone as a national lan” 
guage. Adamantios Koraés (Coray) stoi 
hard to establish a ‘middle way © 1s 
promise between the Phanariot and the 
demotic idioms; but his predilection fo, 
the Greek classics rendered his peer 
and neologisms unsuitable to pee i of 
the people, and his plans were 0° to 


failure. Andreas Kalvos dor aia 
Italy a reverence for the eee the moun 


in that country expressed itse 
ment for linguistic purism, 
odes of his Lyra in a strongl the lonian 
tongue and metre. Only 12 ¢ the Greek 
islands and the farthest west er wed Sait 
mainland was the true path ol aes poly- 
by Joannes Vilaras (1771-1 823), P who es- 
math and natural philosopher in his 
poused the cause of the dem age’, 1814) 
Romeiki Glosa (‘Romaic Lane devoid 0 
and wrote poems, which, thour ee in the 
poetic merit, were useful exe? aiid second, 
cultivation of a poetic medium» rest poet 0 
by Dionysios Solomos, the 8T€#. "7 vin the 
modern Greece. It was his met! of poetry 
battle for the demotic in the f€4"" , .pwards 
and to break much of the grou” sychare’ 
systematically tilled by Gianne> riot schoo 

In liberated Athens the P nee in poet 
of purism established itself bot™ "end ag 
and prose almost until 


and wrote the 
y archaizing 


the +houg? 
. t 3 5 bd 
the 19th century, and its POW. ( pjratiot. 


o | . 
often euphonious, has little gditio® 
The West Greek, demotic 4s death 
Solomos was fostered after ate 


: ive O 
Aristoteles Valaorites, a n@tV™ “ihe wh di- 


But with the close of the gente yas f 08 
linguistic and literary situa’ - Gian? 2s 

k OF. “oss 
cally altered by the wo! 


‘ae 
Psychares (Jean Psichari) chat the F ip 
Palamas. Psychares realize of 2 Be 4 
had come for the foundatir fot * ti 
tion of prose-writing and t ._ stil ps 
genuinely scientific study aN ertake™ the 

e 

of the demotic a b he: 7/988) 1 rhe 
Taxidi Mou (‘My Journey > our 
prelude to a life of ender illus jo? 
linguistic field. His thesis. © - ose d 
in poetry by Palamas, and show * p 
Dragoumes, whose writin8° ™ . he 
and artistry signally lacking 
works of Psychares himself. 
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From the early years of the present cen- 
tury the battle has been won for the demotic 
poth in poetry and in literary prose, with 
the happiest results. The only great 
writer of the 20th century to use an 
archaizing idiom was the Alexandrian poet 
Konstantinos Kavaphes (Constantine 
Cavafy) and he remained sui generis. In 
the years between the two world wars 
prose-writing flourished in the hands of 
such novelists as Stratis Myrivilis and 
Giorgos Theotokas, poetry in the hands of 
Angelos Sikelianos (1884-1951), Giorgos 
Sepheris and Odyssefs Elytes. 

" E. P. Voutierides, Historia tes Neohellenikes 
pe ns (1924); D. C. Hesseling, Histotre 
ollie grecque moderne (1924); E. P. 
bestia ides and I, M. Panayiotopoulos, *‘ Logo- 
X: Act in Megale Hellenike Enkyklopaideia, 
Dieta * ‘ambanes, Historia tes Neas Hellenikes 
Witoria . as (5th ed. 1948); kk, Th. Demaras, 
eae es Neohellenikes Logotechnias (2 vols, 
Mod AOe © uh Trypanis, Medieval and 
ern Greek Poetry (1951): R.J. H.-J. 


Gudrun: see KUDRUN. 


adith (‘Statement’), the name 

given by Moslems to the traditions 

the pr Which are regarded as enshrining 
Hae ad (sunna) and decisions of Mo- 
mould th: ; Many of his followers wished to 
oe Sas lives on the prophet’s. F urther, 
in the Pid expansion of the Arab dominions 
blems ‘hid Ss after his death posed many pro- 
the Ko, Which no answer could be found in 
ascerta; Tan, The natural course was to 
given aa how the prophet had acted in a 
this en and the obvious source for 
own py ledge was the people who had 
the Pro ie When the last companion of 
acceptin, et had died, the practice arose of 
could ‘e) an action or dictum as right if it 
through § traced back to a companion 
cinaa), 4 chain of reliable authorities 
ge a System clearly gave scope for for- 
and from, cations from pagan philosophers 
including the Old and New Testaments, 
Werte Bie the whole of the Lord’s Prayer, 
Moha vided with isnads and fathered on 
done 5 €d. Probably no great harm was 
moral x Countenancing the importation of 
Was a denings in fictitious hadiths, but it 
Titual a ferent matter to base details of 
interest..7 ~W On “traditions ’ circulated by 
ience -Parties. Thus there arose the 
ic Ke hadith-criticism. In the 7th 
Sifted tra 4 ury six collections of carefully 
‘ditions were accepted as canonical, 
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the most famous being the Sahih of al- 
Bukhari (ta.p. 870). Even so, modern 
western scholars doubt the authenticity of 
the bulk of the /adith-literature, while 
acknowledging its great value as evidence 
for the legal, dogmatic and political con- 
troversies out of which it grew. 

I. Goldziher, ‘Ueber die Entwickelung des 
Hadith’, in Muhammedanische Studien, II 


(1890); J. Schacht, ‘A Revaluation of Islamic 
Traditions’, in Jour. Roy- As. Soc., Parts 3~4 
Origins of Muhammedan 


(1949) and The 
Jurisprudence (1950); H. A. R. Gibb, Moham- 
medanism (1949); A. Guillaume, The Tradi- 
tions of Islam (1924). G.L.L. 


Hainbund, an association of young poets 
formed in Géttingen in 1772 and active 
until 1776. It was the milder and more 
lyrical equivalent of the “Sturm und 
Drang’ (q.v.). ‘The nucleus of the group 
were the poets whose collaboration Boie 
enlisted for the Musenalmanach, in which 
their poems chiefly appeared. Voss, Holty, 
J. M. and G. D. Miller, Hahn and Wehrs 
were the original members; Leisewitz and 
the brothers Stolberg were the most im- 
portant later recruits. ‘The Hainbund was 
founded on 12 Sept. 1772 by the six young 
men dancing in moonlight round an oak; 
for the oak grove (Hain) symbolized their 
Germanic aspirations (see Klopstock’s ode 
Der Hiigel und der Hain). The members 
of the Hainbund admired Klopstock, who 
visited them at their invitation, and 
abominated Wieland, who represented cor- 
rupt foreign taste. All except Leisewitz 
wrote lyric poems which are characterized 
by a sensitive feeling for nature and by a 
simple style recalling folk-song, although 
some of them (including Hélty, their most 
considerable poet) also wrote in classical 
metres. Of their frequently extravagant 
denunciations of tyranny, Leisewitz’s 
dramatic fragments are the most effective. 
His Julius von Tarent and Miller’s novel 
Siegwart are the only considerable non- 
lyrical works of the Hainbund. Birger, 
though associated with the group, was never 
a member. 

Die Dichtungen des Géttinger H ainbunds, ed, 
A. Sauer (2 vols, 1887); Géttinger Musenal- 
manach auf 1770 und 1771, ed. K. Redlich (2 


vols, 1894-95). 
R. Prutz, Der Goéttinger Dichterbund (1841); 


F. Liidecke, Zur Geschichte des Géttinger 
Dichterbunds (1904); H. Grantzow, Geschichte 
des Géttinger und Vossischen Musenalmanachs 


(1909); W. Rose, From Goethe to Byron (1924), 
H.B,G. 


aL-Hamasa (‘Fortitude’), title of an 
anthology of Arabic poetry by Abu Tam- 
mam. It is called after the title of the 











HAMLET 


first section. The chapters bear the fol- 
lowing titles: Fortitude, Dirges, Good 
Manners, Love-Songs, Satire, Hospitality 
and Panegyrics, Descriptions, Travel and 
Repose, Facetiae, Vituperation of Women. 
The contents of the Hamasa include short 
poems complete in themselves as well as 
passages extracted from longer poems. 
The anthology, chosen with fine taste, is 
the best introduction to the spirit of early 
Arabic poetry. 

Hamasa oder die dltesten arabischen Volks- 


lieder, Ger. tr. F. Rickert (1846); C. J. Lyall, 
Ancient Arabian Poetry (1886, repr. 1930). 


5.M.S. 


Hamlet. The most popular as well as the 
most problematical play ever written, 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet (written not later 
than 1602) derives from a story found in 
Saxo Grammaticus’ Historia Danica, and 
may be based on an earlier missing play 
probably by Kyd. In addition to inspir- 
ing artists in other fields (including an 
opera by Scarlatti, music by Berlioz and 
Tchaikovsky, paintings by Delacroix, 
Rossetti and Millais), Hamlet has puzzled 
innumerable critics who have found in 
it a defence of Protestantism, of Roman 
Catholicism, a satire on Montaigne, a 
satire on Mary, Queen of Scots, a symbol 
of the split in the German intellect, and a 
dramatic portrayal of the Oedipus conflict. 
Hamlet (A. W. Schlegel’s Sphinx) has been 
identified with the earls of Essex, Oxford 
and Pembroke, with James VI of Scotland, 
the Wandering Jew, Orestes and Shake- 
speare himself. A German critic proved 
he was a woman, an American doctor 
that he was suffering from fatty degenera- 
tion of the heart. To the French classical 
mind | much in the play was abhorrent 
(Abbé Prévost: “Cette étrange rapsodie’: 
Voltaire: "Une piéce grossiére et barbare 3 a 
le fruit de imagination @un sauvage ture’; 
Chateaubriand: ‘that tragedy of maniacs’), 
German critics approach the play sub- 
jectively. Herder speaks of ‘der rithrende 
good fellow’, Goethe, in Wilhely Meister, 
says: ‘Shakespeare sought to depict a great 
deed laid upon a soul unequal to the per- 
formance of it. ... Here is an oak-tree 
planted in a costly vase, which should have 
received into its bosom only lovely flowers : 
the roots spread out, the vase is shivered 
to pieces’. Romantic critics followed suit, 
Coleridge spoke of ‘Hamlet’s enormous 
intellectual activity and consequent aver- 
sion to real action’, Hazlitt calls him ‘the 
prince of philosophical speculators’, Lamb 
speaks of ‘the shy, negligent retiring Ham. 
let’ and Taine of his ‘delicate soul’; to 
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Laurence Olivier (film Hamlet, 1948) he is 
a man ‘who could not make up his ming”, 
On the other hand many critics follow R, 
Benedix in ascribing Hamlet’s failure to 
act to the impossible circumstances in 
which he is placed. Turgenev spoke of 
his Mephistophelian scepticism, Con. 
trasting it with Don Quixote’ romantic 
idealism; and a recent critic even iter. 
prets Hamlet in the light of arr. 
and modern, power politics aS 40 Ulla 
bethan Cesare Borgia. Not all ore ate 
the play favourably. Goldsmith ca ree 
‘To be’ soliloquy ‘a heap of sere af hie 
Garrick spoke of ‘all the rubbis 6 ae 
filth ace’, tof ..S, Ehot the play i parzer 
certainly an artistic failure . ‘ity, to de 
was impressed by its impenetrabilt 'Ginte 
Madariaga it is as ‘clear as cryst@ sas of an 
Freud it is often interpreted in te? many 
. : into 

Oedipus conflict. Translated the. play 
tongues, including Esperanto, e figure 0 
belongs to world literature. counter 
Hamlet has become a myth, ee self- 
part of Faust, a symbol of ee prequently 
awareness and introspection. gion, 1799 
adapted (in Ducis’ French oe Janet 
the play has a happy ending W’ ined 
marrying Ophelia) Hamlet ha * 
unbroken popularity on the staB 


C. C. H. Williamson, Readings ° 15, Cont 
acter of Hamlet, 1661-1947 (1950) z60r-1 aa 
lin, A History of Hamlet Critich” Oedip ! 
(1947); A. E. Jones, Hamlet 4 Happer 
(1949); J. Dover Wilson, Wes 1 sane 
Hamlet (3rd ed. 1951); J- Juss cien ante 
speare in France under the iL et 


ei 
(1899); C. M. Haines, Shakespear” © ind 


a ill 
1925); F. Gundolf, ShakesPear™ s pspeatel, 
Geir Geist (1927); R. Pascal, © nen at D is 
Germany 1740-1815 (1937)3 +2" (1952) 
deutsche Hamletbild seit Goethe | ( est 
Molin, Shakespeare och Svar. eonake 
Strindberg, ‘Oppna brev til! e uvd, ques? 
in Samlade Skrifter, 50; M. Alf Here) 
speare in Denmark ing2e) P: | 
nmark ers attr 
Reel in Heoets Generationr Q wd 
(1946); I. Turgenev, Hamlet ai adi L 
tr. R. Nichols (1930); A- Mi He 
ziont di Shakespeare in Ita lel nh! 
(1930).—J. Schick, Corpus Ha iogral'p. 
15); A. A. Raven, A Hamlet Dp. a 
reference guide 1877-1935 (193 a gf) ; 
oF 
Hebrew Literature looks yk 
3,000 years of organic clos ake 
tion. Its beginning 3S jatest © 
recording of the Bible, 1s no wo} 
by the prose and verse h self 
Israel. ay ee gener Hs 
end-piece of a long per ite 
cedatl vie presents a Con re of A 
ture of the main literary 8° 
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giterature ; history, religion, proverbs, law, 
storles, parables, fables and verse. 
Between the Bible and the poetry of 
peW Israel the Jewish people underwent 
tw Periods of exile and were dispersed 
¢broughout the world. In their several 
diaSpOras the Jews were greatly influenced 
py, local language and culture and their 
spiritual activity, even when specifically 
ewish in content and aims, was conducted 
ijn the language of the land. Thus In 
ancient times much of Jewish writing was 
done in Aramaic and Greek. Inthe middle 
ages Arabic and Latin and in modern times 
pearly all European languages were used 
py Jewish writers, In eastern and central 
Europe, Jews have used for centuries a 
form of Middle High German, mixed with 
elements from various other languages, 
mainly Hebrew, known as Yiddish (see 
YIDDISH LitrraruRE). At the same time 
the F lebrew language continued to be used, 
as 1t Temained the language of the Holy 
Books and hence the language of Jewish 
theology » Philosophy and religious poetry, 
Hebrew was the language of prayer and 
hence the language most appropriate to the 
expression of Jewish hopes, hopes of 
salvation, of the coming of the Messiah, 
of pul liberation. The knowledge of 
Hebrew remained the cornerstone of 
J Ae learning, the hall-mark of the edu- 
cate oy a fohe Naturally became the vehicle for 
um™Parting scientific knowledge and liberal 
learming, when the need of these were felt 
in J aan Circles. 
Bt * ad Testament, the composite 
prophets aW-givers, priests, scribes, poets, 
Saas, Was probably canonized in the 
a Sho ay B.c., though many scholars 
Paste ate forward well into the ist cen- 
Erection. * he books were selected literary 
among th the nation, while many others, 
exclirded €m the apocryphal books, were 
from the official compilation. The 
Hebrew text 
been lost of the apocryphal books has 
ree wd only translations, mainly in 
Fite aia been preserved. Some of 
ther 13: S Were written up to the end of 
EHebren, qoentury A.D. Lately, ancient 
their con; Tolls have been discovered and 
dence fo, . 8 Seem to strengthen the evi- 
See tivity in 
the spirit unabated literary creativity 
sealing of d Style of the Bible. From the 
of the the Bible, however, until the end 
were m>.t Century a.p. Hebrew authors 
Main] . 

Y concerned with the develop- 
teligious (which includes civic) 
posed, = laws of the Mishnah were pro- 
scholars Sued and agreed upon by the 

“nd rabbis of Israel, and were codi- 


ed 
“Nd sealed by Rabbi Judah the Prince 
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at the end of the 2nd century 4.D. The Tal- 
mud, books of exegesis and commentary on 
the laws of the Mishnah, was prepared 
simultaneously in Palestine and Babylon 
and was brought out in two editions, 
known as the Jerusalem Talmud and the 
Babylonian Talmud, the latter being edited 
by Ashi (q.v.) and Rabina at the end of the 
sth century A.D. The Mishnah is written 
In pure Hebrew and 1s mainly dedicated to 
fixing a code of Jewish life. The Talmud is 


Written in a mixture of Bo aie me 
Aramaic. asister language oF t1ebrew, an 
; and shrewd dis- 


consists mainly of acute ev 
putations on the extent, the validity, the 
evolution and the causation of the code 
proposed by the Mishnah. Both the 
Mishnah and the Talmud are the creation 
of successive generations; their legalistic 
arguments are interspersed with legends, 
parables, fables, fairy tales and proverbs 
(Aggada) ; whilst similar legends, parables, 
fables etc. were compiled in special collec- 
tions (Midrash). (See also BIBLE; SACRED 
Books.) 

From the beginning of the 6th century 
A.D. to our days the Talmud has in turn 
served as a basis for the exegeses, com- 
mentaries and disputations of generations 
of rabbis and scholars. ‘Supplements have 
been written, new laws formulated and old 
laws adapted during the last 14 centuries. 
These new books of law, however, have 
lost most of the freshness which still per- 
sisted in the Talmud and are given to end- 
less discussion of trivial points of difference, 
Nevertheless this preoccupation with the 
law has been the backbone of Jewish 
religious life and has served to unite the 
dispersed Jewish communities — and to 
reinforce their mational consciousness. 
At the same time a new trend 1s noticeable 
in Hebrew letters. The Pivyut—a form of 
religious poetry—began to be composed 
with increasing fervour in Palestine, Baby- 
lon, Egypt and in Spain. Many of these 
verses have been incorporated into the 
Jewish prayer book, and rightly so, for 
the one subject of the Piyyut is devotion to 
God and the desire of redemption: the 
redemption of the individual by divine 
grace and the redemption of the nation by 
the intervention of the Messiah. Not until 
the toth century in Spain dared the 
Hebrew poet introduce secular themes into 
his verse. From this liberation, the 
golden age of Hebrew poetry, which lasted 
until the 13th century, is dated; it was 
deeply influenced by Arabian verse-form 
and poetic subjects. The Hebrew poet 
emulated the Arab in singing about earthly 
love, battles, the burning hatred of the foe, 





HEIJI MONOGATARI 


the gentle pleasures of friendship. Never- 
theless all the Hebrew poets of this period 
and particularly the greatest among them, 
Judah Falevi, remained profoundly religi- 
ous and nationalistic in their outlook. 

The following centuries were marked, 
for historical and political reasons, by a 
deterioration of Hebrew poetry. They 
were given over to prose writing, mainly on 
theological subjects, the fixation of religious 
Soe po ne. gomenhe exegeses and 

ntaries, and the mystical philosoph 
of the Kabbala. Every ceueues HUEEErE, its 
own poets, but they were the exception 
rather than the rule and none of them 
reached the heights of the Spanish age. 

at he end of the 18th century brought a 
revival of secular Hebrew writing and the 
beginning of modern Hebrew literature. 
From this time onward Hebrew literature 
was closely connected with the movements 
of emancipation and enlightenment. Moses 
Mendelssohn, the father of Jewish en- 
lightenment, was the first to acknowledge 
that if the aims of enlightenment are to be 
fulfilled and the Jewish people delivered 
from their corporeal and spiritual ghetto 
and given a liberal and secular education 
this must be done in Hebrew. For Hebrew 
was the one language which could reach 
and move the masses of the Jewish people. 
Thus the writers, essayists, thinkers and 
poets of the roth century, whilst labouring 
to free the Jewish people from medieval 
shackles of thought, had to do so in 
Hebrew and unwittingly brought about 
the revival of Jewish nationalism. 

The national revival, which came to its 
peak with the establishment of the Jewish 
state, inspired and gave new vitality to 
Hebrew letters and verse. With it the 
Hebrew language was transformed from a 
mainly written language of sacerdotal im- 
plication into the spoken language of 
everyday affairs. And Hebrew literature 
found a ready public, who had to have all 
its wants supplied in Hebrew from the 
penny thriller to theology, for Hebrew was 

its mother tongue. In the 1920s Chaim 
Nachman Bialik, perhaps the greatest poet 
of the Jewish national renaissance. left 
Europe and settled in Israel. His action 
symbolized the repatriation of Hebrew 
letters. Since the beginning of the 2oth 
century Hebrew letters have flourished in 
Israel, an integral part of the life of the 
people, the spiritual expression of their 
problems, achievements and hopes. 


( wh Waxman, 4 History of Fewish Literature 
Apo ‘i a 1930-41); D. W. Bousset, Die Ftidische 
Siidisel Yptik (1903): A. Hilgenfeld, Die 

’@ Apokalyptik (1857); A. Darmstetter, 
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The Talmud (1896); E. Deutsch, The Talny, Q 
(1897); M. Mielziner, Introduction to The Tay 
mud (1925). 

Karpeles, Geschichte der Jildische, 
Literatur (1886); Die Fiidische Literatur, ed, 7 
Winter and A. Wiinsche (1894); M. Stein. 
schneider, Jewish Literature From the Eighth tg 
the Eighteenth Century With an Introduction On 
Talmud and Midrash (1851); G- cholem, 
Major Trends in Fewish Mysticism (1946); T, 
Zunz, Die Literaturgeschichte der Synagogaley 
Poesie (1865). 

J. S. Raisin, The Haskalah Movement jy 
Russia (1913); J. Meisel, Haskalah (1919); N, 
Slouschz, La Renaissance de la, Lilterature 
Hébraique (1903); ay Waldstein, The 
Evolution of Modern Hebrew Litera (1919); 
S. Spiegel, Hebrez Reborn (1930); J: £ a 
A History of Modern Hebrew Literauia "y 3 2 
1930 (1932); S. Halkin, Modern YH 
Literature (1950). a 
Heiji Monogatari (‘Tales of at va 
Japanese epic story about the ° ae Re 
war (1159-60) between the Mina ; 

P a ogen MONO 

Taira clans. This work, the Hi Cente 

: ; i d empet 
gatari, Heike monogatart 4° 
seisuikt (qq.v.) are the main ex@* : 
military tales of the Kamakum | 
(1185-1333): full of action, ¢ OF apanese 
great contrast to most earlier | ascribe 
literature. Its authorship has bee Nakahara 
variously to Hamuro Toke but al- 
Moroyana and Gen‘yu (a MO" tribute 
though they may have all has ¢ 
something, the original versiO” 
been often rewritten. agiwa, #2 

Tr. E. O. Reischauer and J- K. ae oejteratl : 
Translations from Early Japanese “TBC. 
(1951). ira 

f the Te 
Heike Monogatari (‘Tales covesint 
clan’), Japanese military. ae she 
the period 1132-1213 (with count of Fr 
described in great detail), 4" aT ai 
decline of the fortunes of the — 
their civil war with the Mina 
is probably the best and certa 
known of several military aTARy ctio® 


time (see HO6GGEN Monoe opt” 
MONOGATARI), fact, traditio? “tts Fat it 
being intermingled in the P!0” jreat st 
larity in medieval Japan Wa”, — Tho 


- ot fe 
was often chanted by minst! 


has survived in sae! var a : 
ing that the story has D&. sk \% ge 
and retold (the Gempel DE divest 
regarded as one of the tor 15 a aly Hi 
variants). ‘The original aut cap ¢ 
and the date of compositio? 
conjectured as being be 
1250. The style aims 
in diction and in form, ° aD 
alternation of s5-syllable a 
phrases, which is the Jap 


5, 2s od 
for evs 


© 
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rhythm. 'The work, a prose epic, succeeds 
jn infusing aesthetic beauty into a story of 
action and adventure. <A strong Buddhist 
sentiment runs throughout. 

Complete Eng. tr. A. L. Sadler in Trans. 
As- Soc. of Japan, 46 (1918) and 49 (x921); 
selected passages, A. L. Sadler, in The Ten 
Foot Square Hut and Tales of the Heike (1928); 

artial Fr, tr, S Goto and M. Prunier, in 
Episodes du Heiké Monogatari (1 Tle RC 


Helen, in classical legend, was the daughter 
of Leda (wife of Tyndareus) and of the god 
Zeus, Who took the form of a swan to 

ossess Leda: she was thus half-sister to 
Clytemnestra (see ATREIDAE) and full 
sister to one or perhaps to both of the 
Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux). Of sur- 
passing beauty, she was first abducted by 
Theseus from Sparta, but was recovered by 
her brothers and married to Menelaus. 
But Paris, son of the Trojan king Priam, 
having been granted the love of the fairest 
woman in the world by Aphrodite, came 
to Sparta and carried her off, thus pro- 
voking the Trojan war (see TROY). When 
Paris Was killed Helen passed to his brother 
Deiphobus. On the fall of Troy the 
Greeks intended to kill her but were dis- 
armed by her beauty: Menelaus took her 
back as his wife, 

Natur ally Helen must appear in all works 
on the siege of Troy. In the Jliad she is 
predominantly desirable, a sufficient cause 
for the war to which she is herself passively 
Smee tee _Homer also shows her in the 

YSSEY With her husband again in Sparta, 
te Nearly a domestic figure. But other 
ee a Alcaeus and Ibycus, still sang of 
S fecichows and its potency for good or ill. 
Peraralie’ is said to have been super- 
respecte, blinded for having written dis- 
his @ he of her and to have recovered 
Ralined by expounding, in a celebrated 
Egypti ©, the alternative story of the 
aves ae Helen, which Herodotus more- 
that the ae to have heard in Egypt: viz. 
the real He ojan Helen was but a phantom, 
quite inn elen having spent the war-time 

era. Scent in Egypt, hidden there by 
Hare lns in the Ovesteia insists on the 
is hostile «°° of Helen’s beauty. Euripides 

ut rey © in the Tyoades and in the Orestes, 
tts in the Helena to the Egyptian 


sto 
durins uate makes Helen live in a star 
eulo € war. Isocrates wrote a famous 


song fi: H heocritus composed 4 wedding- 
‘elen. Quintus Smymaeus pays 
relating her reunion with 


irgj 
Bil was contemptuous of Helen. 


Ovid made her frivolous (Heroides) and 
Seneca gave her a displeasing role (Troades), 
But in later antiquity the Gnostics 
associated her with Simon Magus and 
held her to be an incarnation of divine 
m this connexion we may 
ances in the German 
Faust legends and in Marlowe’s Dr Faustus. 
Shakespeare however shows her as a 
wanton in Troilus and Cressida. Goethe, 


who held union with Helen to be the 
of life, wrote a Helena 


before introducing her 


into the second part of his Faust. She 
appears also in Heine’s libretto for a 
ballet, Doktor Faustus: ein Tanzpoem. 
Louis Ménard’s Euphorion places her 
with Achilles in Elysium (following a 
secondary ancient legend). Leconte de 
Lisle celebrates her in his Poémes antiques. 
Verhaeren’s Héléne de Sparte (1909) is an 
impressive drama of the love and hate 
surrounding her return. Rossetti in Troy 
Town shows her offering the cup modelled 
on her breast (Pliny mentions this cup). 
Andrew Lang’s Helen of Troy lets her for- 
get her guilt. Jules Lemaitre’s Vierllesse 
ad’ Héléne (1914) is sardonic. André Suarés 
in Héléne chez Archiméde makes her an 
enquirer after wisdom. Valéry’s sonnet 
‘Héléne’ evokes her tranquilly receiving 
the homage of the world. Richard Strauss 
had a libretto by Hugo von Hofmannsthal 


for Die dgyptische Helena (1928). 
R.A.T. 


wisdom. Fro 
pass to her appear 


supreme way 
complete in itself 


Heliand, the only surviving German epic 
written in alliterative long lines. ‘The un- 
known poet was a Saxon noble, probably 
from south-eastern Saxony (or West- 
phalia), and seems to have worked at Fulda 
abbey in the 2nd quarter of the gth century. 
He had a sound theological knowledge, 
partly derived from Anglo-Saxon learning, 
and belonged to the generation which had 
completely absorbed Christianity but still 
struggled with certain tenets. Especially 
the ethics of Germanic vassalage had not 
been assimilated to Christian ideas and the 
commandment to love one’s enemies 
caused difficulties. 
The main source of the poem is Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. Its purpose is didactic; it 
aims at finally winning over the Saxons 
to salvation. The poet therefore tried to 
adapt the events told in the Gospels to 
German conditions—such as the equation 
of the preacher and teacher with the folk- 
king. He is very successful in this, aided 
by an abundance of poetic formulae infly- 
enced by Anglo-Saxon sacred poetry, and 
occasionally by vivid and realistic imagery 








HERO AND LEANDER 


of his own. The technica] apparatus of 
alliterative epic Poetry—variation, paral- 
lelism, a rich vocabulary, metrical] ingenuity 
—is used to the full. The poet is especially 
masterly in the structural] composition and 
the bold adaptation of his sources which he 
selects and arranges with clear poetic 
insight. 

Crit. ed. O. Behaghel (1882; 6th ed. W. 
Maitzka, 1948). 

E. Sehrt, Vollstdndiges Worterbuch zum H. 
und der altsdchs. Genesis (1925); O. Behaghel, 
Die Syntax des H. (1897); H, Steinger, ‘Die 
Sprache des H.’, in Niederdt. Jahrb., 51 
(1925); W. Krogmann, Die Heimatfrage des H. 
im Lichte des Wortschatzes (1937); E. Rooth, 
Saxonica. Bettrége z. niedersdchsischen Sprach- 
geschichte (1949).—A. Heusler, ‘H., Liedstil 
und Epenstil’, in Zs. f. dt. Altertum, 57 (1920) ; 


C. A. Weber, ‘Der Dichter des H. und 


Quellen’, zbzd., 64 (1927); G. Berron, Der H. 
als Kunstwerk (Diss. Tibi 1930); H. 


ingen, 
Gohler, in Zs. f. dt. Philologie, 59 (1935); W. 
esch., 26 (1936); 


Kohler, in Archiv f. Kulturg 

L. Wolff, in Zs. f. Deutschkunde, 49 (1935); 
» In Paul u. Braunes Beitrige, 72 

(1947); G. Baesecke, ‘Fulda und die altsichs. 

Bibelepen’, in Niederdt. Mitt., 4 (1948); R. 

Drogereit, Werden und der H. (19sr), C.C. 


Hero and Leander, jn Greek legend, 
were Clandestine lovers: she a priestess of 
Aphrodite at Sestos ; he a youth of Abydos, 
. on the other side of the Hellespont, which 
he nightly swam guided by a lamp in her 
tower. When a tempest extinguished this 
lamp, Leander was drowned and Hero 
threw herself down from her tower and 
died beside his corpse, 

Callimachus, Virgil, Antipater of Thess- 
aly, Martial, Lucan, Statius and poets of 
the Anthology knew the legend. Ovid in 
his feroides offered two smooth and 
sophisticated epistles. Musaeus shaped 
the most harmonious expression of the tale. 

Ausonius names the lovers jin Cupido 
Crucifixus. Dante and Chaucer also knew 
of them. es he Aldine edition of Musaeus 
(1495) inspired the renaissance writers: 
Spanish lyricists mourned Leander ; Ber- 
nardo Tasso and Clément Marot translated 
the Greek poem; and Joseph Scaliger 
preferred Musaeus to Homer. 

Marlowe’s Hero and Leander (1598), an 
extravagant piece of paganism, was com- 
pleted by Chapman, who loaded the 
conclusion with alien matter. This ver- 
sion provoked Thomas Nashe’s burlesque 
in Lenten Stuffe (1599). 

Carron ridiculed the story; and Florian’s 
treatment was badly out of key. Schiller’s 
ballad (1801) is noble in style but cold. 
Byron, who swam the Hellespont in 1810, 
saluted the lovers in his Bride of Abydos 
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(1813). Grillparzer complicated the tal 
in the five laborious acts of Des Meeres ung 
der Liebe Wellen. Keats, Leigh Hunt | 
Hood and A, E, Housman have poems on 
the subject. R.A.T. 


Heroic (of metre), characteristic 3 is 
poetry, as in English and German t a Ine 
of five stresses or ten syllables, 19 “Teck 
and Latin the dactylic hexameter, in 
French the alexandrine, in as aa 
hendecasyllable. as 


Hexameter, a metrical line of six 
(in English, German, etc.) of ar et mek 
the dactylic hexameter is the Be" ic poetry 
of Greek and Latin epic and buco! i poettat 
in Latin also of didactic and satire cues 
It has been imitated in modern, it smile 
as in English by Richard Stany? fellow in 
translation of the Aeneid, Le and by 
Evangeline, Clough in The Both Goethe in 
Robert Bridges, in German bY, sp-century 
Hermann und Dorothea; % 

French attempts were a failure. 


Hildebrandslied, the only Get : g lines, 
preserved in German (68 allitet iq 
conclusion missing). ‘The 4-2 
(8th-oth century, from Ful a f a lost 
transliteration into Low Germ” ocerves 
Bavarian (8th century) versio?” *;.4-cen- 
what may originally have ae and ant 
tury Langobardic lay. Hi 2 ‘betas 
Hadubrand, father and son, ™ ening t° I 
two armies’: of Dietrich—rer" rg of © 
claim his kingdom after 3° a 
with the ‘lord of the Huns ‘ae Al 
usurper Odoacer. ‘The stra a the Tf al 
formalism of the elder man 4 vent is 
less taunts of the younger P! “ dentifies - ad 
recognition; only the Taene? ghts | in 
Opponent, accepts grim fate, stan” 


; f 
(presumably) kills his son firs ga 
the Icelandic Asmundarsagé “1 conte nal | 
a 13th-century German balay na ind | 


‘ n 
comedy ending. In short: ee jn 9 cof 
motif (cf. Sohrab and Rustu eodorl© 
of ‘memorable history’ (T ib: 
quest of Italy). 


Ed. W. Braune-K. Helm, ) an 
(1942); G. Baesecke, Das H.- rt eye Wola 
popular) K. Wolfskehl-Fr. v- is 
dt. Dichtungen (1920); Eng: 
(1914); B. Dickens, Ruzic - - Me": 5 bs 
F. Norman, ‘The H.’, in aces in Se 
(1937, a timely critical SE Lit: Cal. 
ed. J. Meier, Balladen I (V¥ AG 
Reihen, 1935). antl Y of 
Hisperica Famina, 4 Gt octal v4 
position, British or Irish, ae GF 0 
in which are mingled Hebr ate 


; e 
vulgar Latin words with som 
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origin, ‘Hisperic’ Latin influenced [Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon writers. 

Ed. F. J. H. Jenkinson (1908); biblio, in 
Camb, Bibl. of Wie. LH, L ET.E_R. 


Historia Augusta, a collection of imperial 
biographies from Hadrian to Numerian, 
€ date of composition, the identity of 

the authors and the historical value of the 
work have been much discussed. Baynes’ 
conclusion that it was written c. 362 as 
propaganda for Julian has been widely 
accepted, 

Ed. E. Hohl (2 vols, 1927); D. Magie (Loeb 
Libr. 3 vols, 1922-32). 

N. H. Baynes, The Historia Augusta, Its 
Date and Purpose (1926). J.A.W. 


Historia Tragico-Maritima, a collec- 
tion of Portuguese narratives of notable 
shipwreck written by survivors, or based 
on first-hand accounts, edited by Bernardo 
Gomes de ‘Brito (2 vols, 7735-36), 
Originally I2 in number, but augmented 
by successive editors, most of the nar- 
ratives date from the 16th century; some 
am “DOnymous, others are by a ship’s 
captain, an ordinary soldier, 2 Jesuit priest 
etC.; One is the work of the historian Diogo 
0 Couto. Unpretentious and straight- 
forward in Style but often rising to great 
pathos dramatic power, they describe 
the horror. of piracy and shipwreck and 
the Perils befalling survivors cast ashore 
on hostile territory. 
“d. D. pe -37); C. de Passos, 
Navegacao Sele XVI e XVII 


-» +» Nog ' storia trdgico- 
marttime G nvr paras Gt T.P.W. 


Mistorical Figures in Fiction. The 
aa £0 Write about the great figures of his- 

als “ot peculiar to the historian and the 
felt “’Pher, Writers of fiction, too, have 
are in ‘nd have responded to it, and there 
fine the Sallery of world literature many 
ms Portraits of historical figures which 
for al] None the less real and true to life 
are wo ae the works that inspired them 
of the ee of the imagination. ‘T‘he nature 
has, ) “nediums in which they are drawn 
ate €ver, dictated that few of these 


ee Bits Should be full-length ones. 
eginn;. ef Scott, standing almost at the 


fixed Ng of the line of historical novelists, 
&teat canons that have since been 


e . . 
ie ODserved. ‘These are, that it 1S 
the p Unload too much ‘history into 


able gt Of a Novel, and that it is not desir- 
the leag: t¥e real historical figures among 
was alj ng Characters. The artist in Scott 
which he to the limitations upon his art 

elieved must follow a trans- 
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e rules. History from this 
ale already told and it is a 
disadvantage that charge who neve = 
independent historical reality eae e 
made amenable to an author's s sige irec- 
tions in the same way as tigee bi caer) 
reality is fictional. On the 0 lie Acaes 
much is to be gained in verisimulitude by 
the inclusion of real incidents zs ; period 
story and the drama attending t wee of 
the great is so closely akin dda am 
of fiction that no writer of historic: ; ales 
can be expected entirely to ignore 1 . pos- 
sibilities as a source of inspiration. : cott’s 
declared aim was to ‘attain a sort 0 com- 
position between the true and the fictitious ’, 
and in pursuing it he worked out te com- 
promise with the real figures of history. 
He admitted them as minor characters to 
his tales, like Prince Charlie in Waverley, 
Queen Elizabeth in Kenilworth and James | 
in The Fortunes of Nigel. Even his Crom- 
well, drawn so convincingly in Woodstock, 
and his Mary Queen of Scots, upon whom 
sympathy is lavished in The 4d6ot, are still 
minor characters. Upon these terms, al- 
though interesting impressions may be 
given, no full study of historical personages 
‘ Te cecttelont of the historical novel 
from Scott’s day to ours has given us very 
many such pictures as these. By far the 
commonest type of such work is that in 
which the hero and the leading characters 
are fictitious persons and the forefront of 
the action is imaginary. If real people 
come at all into such novels they do so as 
people having little direct part in the 
moulding of the plot, and they seldom call 
for great efforts of character study. 

Some of the greatest historical novels 
follow this pattern. W. M. ‘Thackeray’s 
Henry Esmond and The Virginians, which 
give accurate pictures of life in the late 17th 
and 18th centuries in England and America, 
introduce few real persons to their pages. 
Thackeray owed much to Defoe, Fielding 
and the early English novelists and he was 
not, among writers of historical fiction, 
alone in doing so. The 18th-century 
novelists used fictional characters against 
a background of what was for them con- 
temporary society, and it would have been 
quite foreign to them to have commented 
on the possible historical import of any- 
thing that they touched. It was not 
restraint that made Fielding in Tom Fone, 
refer in such an incidental manner to the 
rebellion of 1745. But when Thackeray 
and many of the realistic writers of his- 
torical fiction subdued for art’s sake the 
colours in which they painted historical 


gression of thes 
viewpoint is a t 
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events and personages they did exercise 
restraint. Their aim was to give to the 
historical novel the air of verisimilitude of 
the novel of contemporary society; they 
were conscious that they might strike a 
false note by introducing too prominently 
figures who must demand, in virtue of their 
place in history, a treatment of a dramatic 
quality different from that accorded to 
other parts of their work. 

This is noticeable too in the few vast 
panoramic books, more dramatic than 
Thackeray’s, which give such forceful pic- 
tures of life in various ages of world his- 
tory. Tolstoy’s War and Peace introduces 
Napoleon and the tsar, but they and his 
other historical figures are kept in perspec- 
tive with the teeming lesser fictional folk 
who fill his pages and call forth his central 
idea of the historic power of the ‘funda- 
mentally pure and unique people’ of 
Russia. Victor Hugo’s Hunchback of 
Notre Dame and Quatre-Vingt-Treize are 
great canvases on which humanity is 
painted rather than the human leaders of 
French medieval and revolutionary thought 
and action, Alessandro Manzoni’s J 
Promesst Sposi is a human account of early 
17th-century Italian life, faithful in its 
historical detail, in which the real figure of 
cardinal Borromeo plays an ideal part. 
Alexandre Dumas, too, marshals his fic- 
tional characters in the front of the stage. 
The delineation of some of his real figures, 
for example Henry IV in the Huguenot 
novels, has been praised by historians. He 
had a flair for realistic description of court 
life, as Scott had for realistic description of 
historically significant places; but the ex- 
tent to which he could place artistic effect 
before historical accuracy is shown by the 
impossible part in real affairs which, in 
The Three Musketeers books, he assigns to 
his fictitious heroes. 

This same approach is seen in Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind, which tells 
of the downfall of the American Con- 
federacy, not as it was witnessed by the few 
real persons whom she mentions, but under 
the eyes of fictional characters. There are 
a host of works conceived on a narrower 
scale with a similar forefront and dramatis 
personae of fiction and a background of 
history, close to which latter historical 
figures move. Julius Rodenberg’s King by 
the Grace of God and Conan Doyle’s Uncle 
Bernac have fictional heroes, although in 
the one Charles I and Cromwell and in the 
other Napoleon appear as the vital arbiters 
of action. Nor is this method peculiar to 
the more realistic writers. ‘The romantics 
too adopt it. Scott glamorizes the mar- 
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quess 1n A Legend of Montrose but sti) 
keeps him in the background. R, 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone is peopled almog 
entirely by imaginary characters. — 

Quite different from works such as these 
in their treatment of historical figutes, ay, 
fewer in number, are the novels which di. 
regard Scott’s canon and boldly Present 
real persons as leading characters. The 
dramatic material available 10 ere Stories 
of Joan of Arc, Mary Queen SCOts, 
Napoleon and others has been €*P wr to 
the satisfaction of countless readers, pace 
always to that of historians. nits ese 
works full-length fictional por@"s ate 
attempted. 

Of English novels of this king Gila 
Hewlett’s The Queen’s Quat i fates BA 
Whyte-Melville’s The Queens tak Queen 
two of many books in which M4 y 7 
of Scots is the central figut- ; 


° . attempt to 
Bailey’s The Lonely Queen 18 amabett Feat 


show the career of Queen E je Bowen's 
a human viewpoint. Marjo". Orange (I 
trilogy of the life of William > Faith, and 
will Maintain, Defender of ong character 
God and the King) is a seH}O™" 34 in the 
study in which the king is ™ 
same way as a fictional hero. - 
This type of historical n° 
much developed since the 1 studies was 
tific approach to historical Lord Lytton, 
initiated in the last century: d Rienati 
author of Harold, Devereux ns Ited et 
claimed that he had oh 4 cafe a 
original authorities .. - Ms rite, 9° 
scrupulous, as if intending ©" 14 ha iy 
; , ‘ ) d that ? onl) 
fiction but a history’, an¢ f histoXy red 
ployed ‘romance in the aid 0 ‘inv 
in an attempt to reconstr ‘fs 
life’ of the real people of W git det | 
But Lytton’s efforts were esel the, in’ 
time when, relative to the PT, - 
tent of generally available — and 
formation was small. +46 fe more ole 
. . jlab e Ki | pe 
information became ava histor a 
better fictional studies of erly 
were written. Where for. ed kX ie 
had filled the gaps in recOF te OUP the 
and had coloured the w?° r 
in keeP? rea 
tendency now was, in grea er 
spirit of the age, towards ance’ 
f ll rom yp?" » 
even at the expense of 2) ne, # ne By 
J. P. Jacobsen’s Marie G half of OF coh 
Danish life in the secon oH stv) oat Ai 
century, cost its author DP cl it5 7 
temporary records, but it be 1 
lightly. Although almo 4 
‘storical and the © aye * stl 
acters are historica hey B53 844 
the facts of history aes me 
Jacobsen is so successful ! a 
and letting history take © 
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js difficult at times to believe that the whole 
thing 1s not fictional. It is a method that 
many subsequent writers have attempted, 
e.g. A. E. W. Mason in Clementina and 
Feuchtwanger in The Ugly Duchess and Few 
Siiss. Similarly based on research, but with 
their attention concentrated on an outstand- 
ing figure, are Dmitry Merezhkovsky’s Peter 
and Alexis and M. E. Coleridge’s The King 
with the Tro Faces, the one dealing with 
the life of Peter the Great, the other with 
that of Gustavus III of Sweden. 

The old heroes and heroines continued 
to demand as much attention from the 
Jater school as from the earlier. Realism 
followed romance, and was combined with 
romance, in the fictional treatment of Joan 
of Are, Who had already attracted the 
attention of Voltaire and Schiller and of 
whom Maurice Hewlett, Mark ‘Twain, 
Andrew Lang and Justin Huntly McCarthy 
wrote and about whom G. B. Shaw gave 
us a play as greatly praised by historians as 
by dramatic critics. Aspects of Napoleon’s 
ee have been presented in H. C. 
Bailey’s The God of Clay, in Wactaw 
EP OTOWSI e Napoleon’s Love Story and 
in Thomas Hardy’s The Dynasts. 

Minor aspect of the fictional treat- 
ee Of real people in the novel is the 
os iting of what are accepted as national 
2 avacteristics to lesser known historical 
5c aie Making traits of national char- 
ro Personal to a fictional individual and 
aps : ¥ Stamping him as typical of his race 
: ue iterary convention as old as the Eliza- 
ea (ramatists. In the novel it was a 
eee avoured by Scott and it is fitting 
es Seyi the best later examples should 
sae alte Argyle in Neil Munro’s 
Gino = endid and James More Mac- 

. MR. L. Stevenson’s Catriona— 
both histo 1 i 
Palin: tical figures—show forth national 
§S In the sharp realism of a caricature. 
ied © Mcrease or wider dissemination of 
rical information in modern times has 
ada furth ‘ 
new + er result in the appearance of a 
emanate of fiction-biography which 
askance S from what one historian, looking 
‘perilous at the product, has called the 
ction? borderland between history and 
the pan, his is the biography that fills 
PS, not by romance but by reasoned 


atte 
theses" at reconstruction. The fact that 
data bagch oe parts are worked in with 


they a on evidence in such a way that 
equal pP®at to the general reader to be of 
Storical value is the ground of the 


histo... 

thease complaint. ‘The purpose of 
their Orks is to present a fuller picture of 
J€cts and at its best the result is 
lography of a high literary order. 


Critica] b 
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Exponents of this form are Lytton Strachey 
in Eminent Victorians, Queen Victoria and 
Elizabeth and Essex, André Maurois in his 
biographies of Shelley and Disraeli, and— 
more purely fictional—Maurice Baring in 
In My End is My Beginning, a study of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and Unreliable 
History, which last includes a series of 
imagined literary relics of great personages, 
some of them, however, not historical. 

The reaction to romanticism, parti- 
cularly after the first world war, and per- 
haps the failure of the historians, after 
their abandonment of the literary standards 
of Carlyle and Macaulay and their long 
preoccupation with the scientific aspect of 
history, to provide readable alternatives, 
has led to the popularization of a degenerate 
and sensationalist form of these fiction- 
biographies. These are the professedly 
‘de-bunking’ works, the vogue for which, 
to the good of literature as of history, 
appears to have waned. 

John Galsworthy held that the novelist 
enjoys a ‘wider freedom’ than the play- 
wright in the practice of his art. But where 
the treatment of historical persons is con- 
cerned the reverse appears to be true. 
Most historical novels relegate real people 
and their affairs to the background, Where 
real people appear in a play, however, they 
take their place in the forefront of the 
action, and technique imposes no such 
restrictions on their part in the plot. Most 
historical dramas are essentially dramatized 
biographies, or fragments of biography, 
like Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, Shakespeare’s 
historical plays and, in modern times, 
Shaw’s St ¥oan and—a notable fragment— 
Donald Carswell’s Count Albany. 

The reason for this difference in treat- 
ment lies primarily in the difference in 
dramatic quality of the two mediums, The 
play, where the dramatic situation 1s every- 
thing, lends itself to the dramatized re- 
enactment of the great events of the past. 


And the natural heroes and heroines of - 


such scenes are the historical figures whose 
qualities and actions brought about the 
realities which the playwright seeks to 
outline. The drama had its beginnings in 
pageantry, but it soon exploited passion. 
When we recall the statement of the his- 
torian Trevelyan that the makers of history 
were in their day passionate and when we 
remember the element of pageantry jin 
history, we can appreciate how it was that 
the dramatic careers of the great became 
by tradition a fit subject for the stage. And 
the set form of the drama has had its effect. 
The economy of arrangement by which a 
story is told in a rapid sequence of Scenes, 
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in contrast with the more deliberate 
approach of the novel, seems to allow of 
the re-creation of more convincing, if more 
impressionistic, historical figures. 

Every author reflects in his work his 
own opinions and the opinions of his age, 
and when this work concerns the affairs of 
persons all of whom caused controversy in 
their own time some partiality of judgment 
is naturally to be expected. Occasionally 
the penetrating insight of the poet seems to 
pierce to the heart of things and to anti- 
cipate the verdict of history, as it may fairly 
be said that Marvell did in speaking of 
Charles I and Cromwell and as some hold 
Swinburne did when he wrote of Mary 
Queen of Scots. There are prose writers 
of whom perhaps as much may be said 
although those against whom partiality has 
been alleged come more readily to mind. 
Motives of religion and patriotism have led 
to some partial writing. The novels of 
R. H. Benson are the religious counterpart 
of those of Charles Kingsley. Love of 
country did much to inspire the work of 
H. Sienkiewicz writing of the Polish 
struggle with Russia, and of Maurus Jokai 
whose novels of Hungarian history echo 
the patriotic opposition to the Hapsburgs. 

It is to some extent questionable if we 
should regard historians—at least his- 
torians of the scientific school—as the only 

judges of whether historical figures are 
well drawn by writers of fiction. For one 
thing, they seem to apply a narrow criterion 
to the historical novel, judging it for the 
extent to which it is calculated to awaken 
an interest in history in the reader. Their 
yardstick is truth to historical fact and 
historical probability, and-of these things 
they are, of course, the final court of 
appeal. But other factors are involved in 
the fictional delineation of real people, at 
least of those few in every age of whom it 
may be said that they shaped the course of 
human affairs. Of these factors historians 
can hardly claim to be the sole judges. 
Psychology, a sense of the dramatic, that 
great gift of imagination, the counterpart 
of prophecy, that we refer to when we 
speak of bringing the past to life, all these 
are needed; and with them that vital touch 
of human sympathy that, as it makes men 
of letters of all ages akin, can overleap the 
centuries and find in princes and philo- 
sophers, saints and scoundrels men and 
women of flesh and blood like our own. 
The artists of letters who paint portraits 
of historical persons and who summon 
what is in them of these qualities to their 
aid cast their nets wider than the bio- 
graphers of the classical school and they 
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deserve judgment accordingly. ‘Theirs ar 
works of art and ones that have giy, 
pleasure to countless thousands of reade 

History, too, for all that it has 1tS Scientig. 
side in the assembly and evaluation of 
material, is in the last resort a part of th, 
art of writing. 


J. Nield, Guide to the Best Historical Novel, 
and Tales (5th ed. 1929); Historical Association 
Leaflets, oe 51 (Sir o ake pe 
Novels, 1922) and 76 (H. Temper) gn 
Historical Novels, ax ‘ALT. Sheppard, The 
Art and Practice of Historical Fiction oa H. 
Butterfield, The Historical Novel (198% > G, 
Saintsbury, Essays in English Liter@ Z : aa 
series (1895); Sir L. Stephen, Hee yi = i 
rary (1892; contains a strong attac Evolutio, 
torical fiction); F. H. Stoddard, es R aleigil 
of the English Novel (1900); 51 Trevelyait 
The English Novel (1895); G. M: h History in 
Clio (1913); Sir J. Marriott, Enghis® Guide 
English Fiction (1940); E. A. B oles Nieldl 
Historical Fiction (1932) supple’) vrarig 
G. P. Gooch, ‘Historical Novels ; 
Theresa and Other Studies (1 98 2) McC. 



























Hittite Literature. The 1"° 
tablets which constituted the T i ghazkdy 
of the Hittites were excavate é 
in central Asia Minor in 1906-!? een foun 
39; only 7 Hittite tablets have ocuments 
at other sites. Among the decrees and 
from these archives are roya’ - ers d 
annals, treaties with foreign P jplomati¢ 


terms imposed on vassal kings» patent, 
correspondence, charters or ‘© is uted 
deeds of gift, rescripts settling als iy 
frontiers or indicting rebellious 7 jurts ° 


treasonable conduct, minutes poe ya 
inquiry and standing orders } 
officials and dignitaries; 4 Pe jacludl 
myths, legends and romance ciymel 
versions of Babylonian 4? blic f 
tales; ritual instructions for eats ee 
and for private magical cer nape omens? he 
and incantations; collections r notes on le | 
a large number of profession4 , of a ore 
consultation of various type :ple- M4 ue 
which are only partially intelbé omic 94 ip 
are no private letters or ©? insoriPe cial 
ments, which may have bee”! |). ma 
some other manner on a pers 
such as wood. ge has | 
The Hittites, whose langue pave iy 
European affinities, seem sane th div? 
over the cuneiform script rece de 
century B.c. for the purpos® ag pe 
the pronouncements whic? pefor pe 
livered from time’ to © wer Zé b) 
assembled noblemen. hey eloP jo". 
bound to traditional forms a U 
priestly. schools, and in the 


- dit 
ments the royal authors speak 
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jn 4 Way which contrasts strikingly with the 
religious verbosity of Sumerian and 
Assyrt0o-Babylonian literature. A notable 
stylistic feature of the early period is the 
jntroduction of admonitory anecdotes or 
fustorical examples, intended to deter the 
hearer from undesirable activities. This 
was the germ from which grew the 
elaborate historical preambles of the later 
decrees and treaties. ‘The annals of the 
Jater kings ( 14th-13th centuries) were the 
first of their kind in history and are 
characterized by a natural and vivid 
narrative Style. 

In their religious literature the Hittites 
were strongly influenced by their neigh- 
bours the Hutrrians and through them by 
the literature of the Sumerians and 
Babylonians. There are myths relating to 
Hittite gods, in particular those of the 
slaying of the dragon and of the missing god 
Telipinu. There are elaborate tales of 
Hurrian deities, which are apparently the 
prototypes of Greek myths, such as 
Beene S Theogony and the myth of 
aE Pn. ‘There were also Hittite versions 
of Babylonian epics and tales such as the 
epic of Gilgamesh and the legends of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin, but of these only 
eats have survived. 

; ie ae Pseudo-science of divination also 
Babyilo Ittites were influenced by the 

nians, though certain types of oracle 
sco to peculiar to them. Their 
magical literature on the other hand is 
original, Consisting largely of the formulae 


an Ceren . ° OF She 
; os Lnie tised by articular 
individuals S prac y P 


O. 
R. Gurney, The Hittites (1952). 
O.R.G 


Zaks re Monogatari (‘The story of the 
ese rniite of the) Hdgen period’), a Japan- 
of ry 56 arty novel, describing the civil war 
one ts authorship is uncertain, but 
was ie Style, manner and vocabulary it 
monoparnt by the same writer as Hey? 
ascribed (q.v.). Both works have been 
Nakaha variously to Hamuro Tokinaga, 
but it es 4 Mloroyana and Gen‘yu (a monk), 
(comp “Ms probable that the original text 
°Sed early in the 13th century) has 

- “€d to and rewritten. ‘The nar- 
a Swift-moving, full of vivid descrip- 
direct adventurous episodes told in a 
Tr 4nd clear style. | 

-ER | 

Japan, 45 (Loree in ‘Trans. dB ee of 


Hum 
‘UmMo 
hibition, i and Wit. Humour 1s the ex- 


entertains individual peculiarities of an 


Ng character. Wit is the art of 


two notions which would 

not at first sight be expected to have any 
connexion with one another. Humour is 
the more spontaneous of the two and wit 
the more intellectual, though wit must not 
be forced, nor humour brainless. They 
come to be associated with one another 
because they usually have the same effect. 
They make for a surprise which most 
naturally expresses itself in laughter. This 
laughter gives a pleasure which by common 
consent is similar to a tickling sensation 
and upon this there supervenes a genuine 
happiness of a contemplative kind. Men’s 
minds will browse upon a joke almost 
longer than upon anything else. 

Humour, which is the Latin for fluid or 
moisture, was used originally to describe 
the secretions in the body which were sup- 
posed to affect a man’s disposition. ‘The 
proportion in which they were mixed or 
tempered gave him his temperament. 
According to the abundance of a man’s 
blood or bile or phlegm, he is sanguine, 
choleric, melancholy or phlegmatic by 
temperament. He is choleric when his 
abundant bile is pale, melancholy when it 
is black. Although the underlying physio- 
logy (if it can be so called) was abandoned 
about the end of the 17th century, the 
words connected with it survive. The 
temperaments are still remarked upon, 
though their variety has been somewhat 
extended (e.g. ‘musical temperament’). A 
man may still be described as ‘in a serious 
humour’ or as ‘a good-tempered’ person. 
Mr Micawber in Dickens’s David Copper- 
field is a sanguine character. Sir Anthony 
Absolute in Sheridan’s Rivals is a choleric 
character. Jacques in Shakepeare’s As 
You Like It is a melancholy character. Dr 
Watson in Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes 
is a phlegmatic character. It is significant 
that all these are characters of comedy and 
it is this tendency to comedy which has 
caused the temperament and humour that 
result in laughter to prevail over the rest. 
Generally speaking at the present day 
humorous means laughable. 

On the other hand, the fundamental] 
meaning of the word wit is the mind. It 
scarcely has any physiological significance, 
though the adjective witty in its old sense 
has been replaced in common parlance by 
brainy. When Solomon says he was ‘a 
witty child’ he means he was ‘a brainy 
child’, and a wit was originally a man with 
brains. But as with humour, so with wit 
its association with laughter has prevailed. 
A witty man is assumed to be a man who 
makes you laugh. It is to be observed 
that whereas wit appears to be something 


bringing together 
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in a speaker or writer, humour is something 
which a speaker or writer finds in somebody 
else and makes his own. Wit is somewhat 
detached and tends therefore to be unsym- 
pathetic. Humour goes with a degree of 
sympathy and even gratitude for that which 
it laughs at. It inclines to be friendly. 

Although humour and wit are dis- 
tinguishable, the distinction must not be 
unduly pressed. The analysis of laughter 
jis far from complete, and of the many 
words connected with it, such as absurd, 

amusing, comic, droll, facetious, funny, 
grotesque, jocular, ludicrous, ridiculous, 
some apply more to humour and some to 
wit, but all are applicable in a suitable con- 
text to either of them, The most general 
epithet of that which causes laughter is 
probably funny’, and perhaps the most 
general substantive js ‘ joke’. Certainly 
‘joke’ is the word rather than ‘fun’, which 
suggests something slightly boisterous 
(‘fun and games’), Nor js ‘ jocular’ the 
epithet corresponding to ‘ joke’, for jocular 
somehow Suggests jokes so frequent as to 
misfire. ‘F unny’ and ‘joke’ are the two 
words of highest utility. In the New 
English Dictionary ‘funny’ is one of the 
definitions given for ‘comic’, ‘droll’ 
¢ ? : : : 
humorous’ and ‘jocular’. It is necessary 
to remark however that the word tends at 
times to take on a somewhat sinister 
meaning. If someone Says ‘that’s funny; 
the front door is open’, he does not laugh 
as he says it; on the contrary he is slightly 
disturbed or mystified. For this use of 
funny there has been a tendency (since 
1940 ?) to employ the word ‘ phoney’ (intro- 
duced into England in the 1930s) ; whether 
this 1S really the same word or not, the 
implicit differentiation of form in cor- 
respondence With Meaning is a_ useful 
accession to language, 

It is obvious that humour and wit spring 
primarily from real life and belong to it. 
Life is full of humorous incidents and 
witty remarks which make for pleasure. 
But they greatly improve in the process of 
being reported : it is not only that the 
incident, when it becomes a tale, gains in 
the telling and the bon mot becomes neater 
and more pointed, but to communicate the 
amusement greatly enhances the pleasure. 
Jokes of nearly every kind are improved by 
repetition, and literature is but speech at 
its best, so it stands to reason that the 
highest humour will be found in books. 
Chuckling as we read is one of the most un- 
diluted, most innocent and most pleasur- 
able forms of laughter. ‘The jokes are at 
their best and even if we are laughing at 
somebody, we are only laughing at some- 
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body in a book. Nevertheless there ig 
very real limit to the reader’s Pleasure, 
the mockery is overdone or actually ; 
natured, as it perhaps is for eX4Mple _ 
Anstey’s Vice Versé, But almost all the 
more exquisite jokes are in ooks, | 
they can only live for long by getting Into 
books. Humour from real life is not of the 
highest order unless it deserves 0 be 
recorded. And it may be. that On] 
humour in the form of fiction 18 1™™MOrta}, 
Humour and wit only belong t Ctttain 
kinds of writing and some demara of 
those kinds must be attempte®: . f the 
numerous works which appeat Print 
many are of an official or tech Char. 
acter and are intended only pr 
But it is of the essence of literaty i It 
should seek to please, and hum! ou whit 
ture comprises that class of writiD ‘ is 
seeks to please by causing laughte! ae F 
history, biography and theol0e? nemncne 
excluded, though it is ever t hich an 
bered that Law’s Serious Call W “cout 
Johnson thought ‘the finest a alan 
hortatory theology in any langues erarai 


certainly one of the most hum? generally 
in the English language. our most 
speaking we find wit and bum’ which 
easily in fiction or in reminiscr Jokes, 
look upon the lighter side OF *")"o¢ when 
however good, are not at the!t her han 


made into a collection. On the ited 
a good joke, appropriately “prightly as 
serious work, shines almost 9° 
a good deed in a naughty WO"; 
In English literature humeU 
deal more important than W!™ 
work humorous is to suggest ++ witty SUF 
have a large circulation ; to call 3 r of 4 
poses a far more limited DU” wil 
mirers, though no doubt a le is 3 
superior quality. Oscar wut agine™ ef 
witty writer, but it is not to be a“ every 
he has as much as one reade! prance’ . 
of P. G Wodehouse. 
situation may be different. . 
of a very intense kind, and ; sprit: p 
that the French for wit tide ee ike 
French authors best know? °" ye wit 
‘ m c9 ¢h4 
are novelists, but after the 


@i3 


a great 
O call 8 
at it will 


- 
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Voltaire. It is possible, how’ to an pd 
conveyed from one langua? onvey cos tbe 
loses less than humour 8° - axe pelt 
that in consequence fore1g" % a wit 
most part better know? own as ide 
humorists. Heine is well °° pre * iM 
while no German humor sai salt it 
known abroad perhaps. At fish ear gah 
as English literature for Oe ed 


concerned the taste for bun 
and for wit it is limited, 
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that the product of character is much more 
ynteresting to the Anglo-Saxon than the 
product of brains, 

The highest humour is no doubt achieved 
in the wide field afforded by the novel. 
And three quite different achievements of 
the first order may be seen in the works of 
Charles Dickens, Mark Twain and Jane 
Austen. Dickens’s characters are almost 
all oddities and, represented as such in a 
very lively fashion, they cannot fail to 
amuse the reader. The situations are 
often absurd because the characters, being 
of the kind they are, have got themselves 
jnto absurd situations and it is entertaining 
to see how they get themselves in and out 
of them, Dickens has very great invention 
and Vitality which enable him to create a 
ridiculous world, which is nevertheless a 
very real world, He does not imitate life, 
he creates it, Plot is not his strong point 
and the Story is not in itself humorous, 
except perhaps in Pickwick Papers, where 
there is a narrative but no plot. Our 
Mutual Friend, a late novel (1864), is a very 
powerful] tale, but much more sinister than 
comic. Nevertheless taking him all in all 
Dickens ig the great English humorist. 

quite another stamp, but certainly in 
the highest rank is Mark Twain. After 
suffering Something of an eclipse, he has 
come to stay, or at any rate Tom Sazuyer 
ane Huckleberry Finn have come to stay. 

Di, are simple tales, but they are as real 
as Ickeng, though in quite a different way. 
For while you feel that Dickens’s world is 
ai the World we live in, you feel that Mark 
hee mr - just telling you all the time some- 
me a has really happened. The char- 
ape the most part either juvenile or 
Ph Hite, are common characters, but 
aed Aine Or gets the most out of the situation 
HeRar on eviously a great sense of fun and 
aid or Dement in it, This could not be 
is not aly ickens in the main. Mark ‘Twain 
always oe extraordinary, while Dickens 
wit oe, Musten combines so many kinds of 
tative th Umour in one well-balanced nar- 
Some ra. MOne is specially conspicuous: 

Teaders have thought that ae writes 
Ite care (Mary Lascelles, jane 
she dig iterate quiz, scarce know1ng ae 

espeg =e was in fact i Sa id 
Plaineq. She fo Bdeel on ihe kind of 
People she knew nd the feelings they felt, 


n f 
ee owend Sey" Je as though 


ut 
she we °f that and an easy Sty Uke Ges 
Writin (an 


Writing to her sisters (4 \ 
enterta:,.. them), she has made a sublime 
Mment. Laughter is here by no 
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both his sides—in fact there 
is not a sound of laughter, but all the 
without the exertion. This 


pleasure of it 
is “‘humouriso sastuledmes (160 produce 
ss. 


intoxication without exce 

Less than novels but of much the same 
kind are the short story and the so-called 
fairy tale. But the English fairy tale is 
often a folk-tale of infinite humour, without 
the sentiment of Grimm or the melancholy 
of Hans Andersen. Compare Nimmy 
Nimmy Not’, the first of Joseph Jacob’s 
English Fairy Tales, with Rumpelstiltskin, 
It is the same story immeasurably better 
told. The humorous short story was 
brought to a fine point of technique by O. 
Henry, if it be not invidious to mention 
one name in a field where many have dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

Comedy is a recognized literary form. 
It derives its name from the kind of piece 
which is associated with the plays of 
Aristophanes, that is to say, with poetical 
drama which is uproarious, coarse, allusive, 
fearfully amusing and in places most 
wonderfully beautiful. But this kind of 
comedy as a work of art 1s extinct. The 
name comedy is now usually given to a 
play which represents contemporary man- 
ners exhibited at some sort of a crisis of no 
great seriousness and this is always amus- 
ing. But when the amusing element is 


means holding 


much emphasized the play becomes a farce. 


Shakespeare is a master at lowering comedy 
without quite falling into farce and making 
this procedure an occasion for the widest 
range of both humour and wit. (He finds 
the same opportunity in his tragedies too.) 
Since his time comedy and farce alike have 
in the main been ephemeral as literature. 
A play may greatly entertain on the stage 
without being very good reading. Congreve 
affords a good example of wit in The Way 
of the World, and Goldsmith a good ex- 
ample of humour in She Stoops to Conquer. 
In more recent times Shaw had a long suc- 
cess as wit and humorist. 

In a library, volumes of humorous verse 
elude classification. They will not go 
alongside of anything else. Technically 
they often show great skill and they rather 
easily grow famous. The Rape of the Lock 
has often been considered the greatest piece 
of wit in English literature. Gray’s Ode 
on Horace Walpole’s Cat Drowned na Tub 
of Gold Fishes is perfect in its way in spite 
of Dr Johnson’s strictures. fon Gilpin is 
a familiar name. Chaucer 1s most amus- 
ing, as well as everything else. In more 
recent times Zhe Ingoldsby Legends and 
The Bab Ballads have been famous, and 
humorous verse of merit is written by many 
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today. Parody is a respectable branch of 
this kind of writing. Rejected Addresses by 
the brothers James and Horace Smith re- 
mains the classical collection. Satire is 
somewhat out of fashion and it is danger- 
ous. Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel is 
a great poem, but Pope’s Dunciad is his 
one silly piece. 

The art of writing in a humorous vein as 
practised weekly or even daily in periodicals 
and newspapers deserves the greatest ad- 
miration. When it is well done, it has the 
look of being inspired, yet we know the 
author is simply ‘doing his stuff? day by 
day or night by night. And the stuff re- 
quires to be neat, for nothing slovenly will 
do. It requires to be rather simple- 
minded for it is not intended for the 
high-brows. It must be high-spirited 
without horse-play. ‘Beachcomber’ in 
the Daily Express has for long been at the 
top in this line, and many others are ex- 
cellent. But it may be that their success 
is due to their suiting our own times so well 
and they perhaps will not survive. What 
our forbears thought funny is often sur- 
prising tous. What we think funny may 
surprise our successors. 

Some reference must be made to periodi- 
cals professing to be entirely humorous 
(except for the advertisements), The best 
known of these are Punch and The New 
Yorker. The difference between them is 
not really in the degree or kind of enter- 
tainment they provide. There is a social 
distinction. The New Yorker is obviously 
for cultivated people: Punch is for ladies 
and gentlemen. Punch has more grievances 
but it has alsomore fun. The New Yorker 
is on the whole better written because it is 
less artificial, _ Its strength is in its pictures 
without caption—they speak for them- 
selves. Peter Arno and James Thurber are 
the great masters here, though David Low 
would be as great, if he kept off politics. 
Humorous illustrations give rise to a rather 
different, if cognate art, Crujkshank’s 
association with Dickens and Sir John Ten- 

niel’s with Lewis Carroll have become 
classical. Yet illustrations are perhaps to 
be deprecated in general, since almost al] 
great literature works strongly on the 
imagination, and illustrations only tamper 
With the imagination. My mental picture 
of Sam Weller is much funnier (for me) 
than what anyone can draw. 

Many more kinds of humorous literature 
might be distinguished. Distinctions arise 
for example from the humour or wit being 
combined with something else. Thus we 

n humour and the heroic in Ariosto, and 
perhaps in Tennyson’s Princess, which is 
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not all mockery. We find humou; 
pathos together very often, as in Dickey 2d 
J. M. Barrie; and humour and dialeg, Qr 
gether no less often, as for €Xamp], 9 
‘T’ennyson’s Northern Farmer; Wit In 
learning in A. E, Housman’s VeIse as y, q 
as in the prefaces to his editions of 4" 
classics, wit and passion in John Don, ° 
wit and humour side by side 2 Byro ” 
Don Fuan, A crashing common SENse jg : 
effective form of wit, Distinctions " 
arise in the various circles 11to Which 
society shapes itself. ‘There }§ Cockney 
humour and Scots humour, rustic humoy, 
nautical humour, university wit, Billings’ 
gate, club stories anda kind of which Steg}, 
said that no one ever wrote it for @NY othe; 
reason but dearth of invention (Spectator, 
No. 51). 
The question must arise 4S 0 
there 1s any great or fundamental 7 “rence 
between English and America® pe 
Some difference there cer weet reas i 
Harold Nicolson has said that ype 
English enjoy rendering the or: : Fantaet 
the Americans enjoy renderin& ‘ r nly of the 
real. He is perhaps thinking poe euptoa 
films, but what he says 1s aPpP -T literature 
point to literature. Of course oe ‘Pure? 
aims at making the fantastic ee oription of 
realism, that is to say, the des if it were 
things as they actually are, en But it 
attainable, could only be tect ends to be 
is true that American humout 
‘this-worldly’ and English 
to be ‘other—-worldly’. +4 King 
A Yankee at the Court © 
brings Arthur out of the 
world with a bump, where 


Twain's 


sonian 
wis Car 


as |i irresisig 


Arthut 








our tends — 


- 


roll’s Alice draws us gradua Y vonderland y 


ably out of the nursery mer much 
English humour is assured a of 
serious than American hum°” A vists 3 4 


rate, the great English hur site) that 
themselves very seriously ® pose _ te. 
humour with no other P perhaP’ 4at 
laughter is rather uncomm0”? © so g0" 4 at 
cause the English are by, repu eset 
laughing at their own m1S!0 5 eive 6 the 
their own faults too, as they © jg On? ent ip | 
Jerome’s Three Men in @ sem +9 5) 
few famous works of put’ cult tH 
England, and even here it 8 “og #0. cho 


how far the amusement ©" O, ih 
three men being such idiots 3 gover nigh 
being a man of such grotes ply 
P. G. Wodehouse has, & 
moral purpose, but he 1s 
merely amusing. -¢g OD: 
The American humor” | tbs 
hand seem to be no more els 
laughter than about anyt 


... we ~ 7 
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outlook js probably less complicated and 
the1t approach to humour more direct. 
They are less successful when they attempt 
to be Subtle, except of course the im- 
mortal] Henry James. They mingle 
humour with pathos, but not with fantasy. 
Of the Americans much more than of the 
English may it be said that when they are 
being funny they are being funny, and 
when they are being serious they are being 
serious. Their public utterances are less 
racy 0n the whole than those of public men 
in *ngland, But their conversation is 
mucn More vivid, and consequently they 
have Contributed most of the livelier neo- 
JofisMS Which now adorn the English 
Jansuage. It is here and in after-dinner 
speaking that their enormous gifts of hum- 
Se their most arresting expression. 
Wit, though not easily described or 
classified, raises few difficulties because it 
1S the Product of reason and is therefore 
eo a With humour it is otherwise. 
ea ne of the problems is the association 
of SUMour and pathos. ‘They certainly 
aré Constantly associated in English litera- 
a. 48 also in English life. The English 
sO ae 1S Notorious for laughing and Jjesting 
paces its. And Shakespeare has been 
ie ely Criticized only on the ground 
t Wrote tragi-comedies instead of 
trage ane Certainly all his tragedies ex- 
ae thello are full of humorous interlude 
ae “Mament, ‘The Fool in King Lear is 
Prarie: St, but he is full of pathos too. 
Bee himself is more of 2 humorist than 
fs ie In Macheth perhaps the tragic and 
Pare Pate though both present in full 
nee * less fused in one. The Porter 
om ee relief just at the point where 
EEN °n of the tragedy becomes exces- 
ee ee Perhaps is the explanation we 
yond the I _ The tragedy would be be- 
relieved imits of pleasure if it were ers 
Othello as may indeed be felt to be so in 
same, ee € Athenians perhaps felt the 
they man. their tragedies were short and 
apparent}, ¢,{0 sit through three of them 
= Y before they had a satiric play to 
trench tragedy is pure but it 
€ tension, it may be, by its 


rhet 
the fal “", Stylized form which works on 
Pang, &s Pleasantly alongside the tragic 


take undi}, sLbly the Anglo-Saxons cannot 
life, luted tragedy, just because in real 


w 
situation” they are true to themselves, no 
cannot 9, Pears entirely tragic, and they 
Into thin ne ae not dramatize themselves 
00 so, ; 
kg @bout humour and wit are not 
1. Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 


Mine of curiosities. 
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HUNGARIAN LITERATURE 


Meredith wrote The Comic Spirit, Berg- 


son wrote on laughter (Le Rire). But the 
nformation, both direct and 


indirect, are the great humorous writers 
themselves. In English we should study 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Shakespeare 
passim, Fielding’s Tom Jones, which in- 
cidentally contains some delightful literary 
digressions, William Laws Serious Call, 
Jonathan Swift’s works especially perhaps 
The Tale of a Tub, of which he said years 

‘.hat a genius I had when 


after he wrote it, es 
I wrote that book’, Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, Charles Lamb’s Works and Letters, 


Jane Austen’s novels (all of them), Mark 
Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, P. G. Wodehouse’s novels (most of 
them); Hansard may also be perused with 
advantage. 

Of literature in other tongues Aristo- 
phanes should be studied for knockabout 
comedy, Lucian for elegance, Horace for 
wit, Boccaccio for situation, Rabelais 
for imagination, Cervantes in Don Quixote 
for silliness mixed with pathos, Le Sage in 


Gil Blas for the picaresque. 
It remains to enquire whether humour 


and wit have any positive, cosmic im- 
portance. Instinct suggests that they have 
and reason seems to say Why. For the 
world, as we know it, is now being ex- 
tensively measured and to some extent got 
under control by works which we call 
scientific. If science succeeds in measur- 
ing most of our world, then the incalculable 
will stand out conspicuously as of rare and 
metaphysical interest, and so men’s ab- 
surdities will become precious and their 
representation in literature amongst the 


most serious of the arts. A.F. 
See also EPIGRAM, NONSENSE, PaRopy, 


SATIRE. 


real sources of 1 


Hungarian Literature may be divided 
into two main periods. ‘The first extends 
from about 1200, the date of the first con- 
nected text, a funeral oration, to the end of 
the 18th century. Religious works and 
translations of the Bible predominated un- 
til the 17th century, culminating in the 
polemic writings of Pazmany. In verse, 
the rhymed chronicles of Tinddi (1510-66) 
gave place to Balassi’s lyrics and the epics 
of Zrinyi and Gyéngyési. The Turkish 
wars and the division of the country re- 
tarded literary development during this 
period; the letters of Mikes and lyrics of 
Faludi represented the best of the early 
18th-century works. 

New life appeared in 1772 when Bessen- 
yei and his associates began to disseminate 
French enlightenment in their varied 
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works. Revulsion against foreign influence 
stimulated the nationalist novels of 
Dugonics and verse of Gvadanyi. Simul- 
taneously experiments in verse were made 
by a group of Roman Catholic writers in- 
cluding the great grammarian Révai. Ger- 
man classicism also found Hungarian 
champions, and one of these, Kazinczy, 
opened the new age in Hungarian 
literature. 

Kazinezy was literary dictator until 1822. 
He gathered writers together, reformed the 
language and fostered literary criticism. 
Under his influence Berzsenyi and Kélcsey 
began to write. In 1822 Kéroly Kis- 
faludy’s almanac Aurora led a_ revolt 
against classicism and introduced roman- 
tic lyrics and the short story. The national 
epic reached its height under Vérésmarty 
and Czuczor. In 1830 the foundation of 
the Academy and the publication of Count 
Széchenyi’s Litel (‘ Credit’) focused atten- 
tion on national aspirations and brought 
literature into close connexion with politics. 
The novel reappeared and developed under 
Josika and Eétvés, and the influence of 
folk poetry began to appear. Drama was 
stimulated by the opening of the National 
Theatre in 1837. National optimism, 
best reflected in the powerful lyrics of 
Petéfi, culminated in the revolution of 
1848-49. A period of sober growth led by 
the epic poet Arany, the novelist Kemény 
and Gyulai the critic followed the national 
collapse of 1849 and ended in 18647 with the 
political compromise with Austria. 

The romantic novels of Jékai and the 
verseé experiments of lesser followers of 
Pet6h and Arany predominated until the 
sudden appearance of Ady at the beginning 
of the present century. Ady’s revolu- 
tionary symbolism heralded the modern 
‘western’ lyric which flourished under 
Babits, Kosztolanyi and other writers who 
contributed to Nyugat, the leading literary 
periodical of the age. The novel reached 
new heights in the critical sketches of 
Mikszath and the historical works of Gér- 
donyi, while a new, international flavour 
was noted in Herczeg and Molnér. The 
short stories of Kosztolanyi and humorous 
works of Karinthy were particularly note- 
worthy. Meanwhile a folk element pre- 
dominated in the novels of Moricz, and 
later Kassdk introduced the industria] 
scene. Only drama lagged behind in the 
amazing variety of modern literature pre- 
sent in 2oth-century Hungary. 

The second world war saw the end 
of Nyugat and the death of most of its 
chief contributors, The later tendency 
towards the social novel and lyric was 


maintained by a large gr 
writers, with Illyés the nove 


the critic to guide them. 
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cory Of their tribulations in Moravia, 
ungary, Transylvania, Wallachia and the 

Ukraine and their final settlement in South 
akota and Canada is continued in the 

Kleim-Geschichtsbuch. 

Die alteste Chronik der Hutterischen Briider 
and Das Klein-Geschichtsbuch der Hutterischen 
priider (Philadelphia, 1943, 1947), ed. A. J. F. 

jeglschmid; idem.” ‘Grimmelshausens Un- 
garische Wiedertiufer’, in Publ. Mod. Lang. 

gsoc. America, 54 (1939); tdem., “The Hut- 
erians On the American Continent’, and ‘The 
piutterian Chronicle’, in Am.-Germ. Rev. 8, 
iii, 1V (1942), E.R. 


Piy™Mos and Anthems. From time im- 
memorial there has been an intimate con- 
nexion between literature and music. On 
great Occasions, inspired by political events 
ot religious feeling, men have composed 
pymns and anthems. In general, official 
national anthems are not good poetry, 
though Some (prayers for the sovereign) 
are admirably suited to their limited pur- 

os€ and have fine tunes, e.g. Haydn’s 
Emperor's Hymn, 

Songs Ispired by particular events 
which have afterwards been adopted as 
pational anthems include ‘The Star- 
spangled Banner’, ‘The Marseillaise’ and 
¢ Deutschland liber alles’. Itis not known 
which Version of ‘God save the King’— 
Latin or English—is the earlier, but that 

cento of familiar phrases’ (Scholes), first 
printed with the present tune in 1744, was 
probably Put together earlier and first sung 
secretly in honour of the Stewarts. 

The texts of certain Greek hymns com- 
posed in the hexameter verse have sur- 
vived, €.9. the beautiful Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter Which has been assigned to the 7th 
Sage B.C. The First Delphic Hymn (ec. 
lt 1s the most considerable piece of 

ee yet discovered. | 
P Carliest recorded instance of the per- 
Be ee bythe Vet of a poem with 
musical ac leva A d 
xv. Th Companiment occurs in Exodus 
Hcbre< ; Primitive church used the 
Salter and the Gospel canticles. 
he, Dai Pp and the pel | 
“ie ™ laudamus (c. 410), which ranks 
them, is es osition 

Prejudic. 2 purely Latin comp 
Scr € against the admission of non- 

Plural oo Sas ‘nto. Christian 
MOSHI fret gee nd oedne but few 
EAU (Gree (oe ne eee ath 
oldest hy..* bymns have survived. The 
us balk of western Christendom take 
is the oe the 4th century. St Ambrose 
followed j,.nding figure, setting 4 pattern 

: spira- 
tion in py others who found their in a a] 
interpretation’ Writ and in its mystic 


ar ; ats so 
Y Latin hymns exhibit a striving 
acular means of expression. 


after Vern 





za HYMNS AND ANTHEMS 


7 
They are composed for the most part in 
alliterative and rhythmical measure, J udged 
by ear without strict attention to the 
arbitrary quantities of classical prosody, so 
that several stanzas could be satisfactorily 
wedded to a fixed recurring melody. 

Later Latin hymnody 1s polished and 
elegant. In the 17th century and subse- 
quently, many of the ancient office hymns 
were revised by classical scholars whose 
taste was offended by the roughness of the 
Originals. Some of our familiar hymns, e.g. 
Disposer Supreme, are translations of Latin 
hymns written by the brothers de Santeuil 
and Charles Coffin for the French breviaries. 

Certain Latin poems not intended as 
office hymns are important; notably 
those of Prudentius, Venantius Fortunatus, 
the Venerable Bede, Abelard, Jacopone, to 
whom Stabat Mater dolorosa is ascribed, 
and Thomas of Celano, probably author of 
Dies irae. 

English hymnody is founded on metrical 
psalmody. Most of the early examples by 
Thomas Sternhold and John Hopkins 
were in the old ballad metre. Nahum 
Tate and Nicholas Brady also kept to the 
jog-trot of ordinary metres for most of 
the paraphrases in their New Version of 
the Psalms (1696). aa 

Despite Protestant prejudice against the 
inclusion of original verses into the early 
collections, these crept in. By the begin- 
ning of the 18th century hymns had won a 
position which was elevated to one of the 
first importance by Isaac Watts. 

Watts was followed by the Wesleys 
whose unrivalled hymns were composed in 
the rhymed couplets and formal metres of 
their day. The Wesleys aimed in the first 
place not at poetic excellence but at edi- 
fication. All the elements of a good hymn 
(and a good hymn need not necessarily be a 
good poem) are found in their verses: the 
expression of religious feeling, absence of 
self-consciousness, simplicity of thought 
and expression, a metrical form which 
allows of the repetition of a tune. 

By this standard much later work is 
inferior to medieval Latin hymnody and to 
English productions of the 18th century. 
Numberless books in English published 
since Hymns Ancient and Modern (1861) 
have enlarged the repertory by the inclu- 
sion of ‘literary’ hymns and translations 
from Greek and Latin sources. But to set 
beside the excellence vf the hymns in G, R. 
Woodward’s Songs of Syon (a valuable 
source-book) and Bridges’s Yattendoy 
Hymnal we find many ethical and vaguely 
religious verses and a vast number of yyJ-_ 
gar and emotional effusions only matched. 
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by the musical illiteracy of the tunes. 
IWymns intended for use at public gather- 
ings are a feature of Songs of Praise. 

With rare exceptions anthems are taken 
from Scripture or the liturgy and it follows 
that the texts cannot be criticized adversely. 
Parry’s Songs of Farewell (words by 
Vaughan, Davies, Campion, Donne and 
Lockhart) and ‘Stanford’s setting of 
Bridges’s paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer 
are among the few settings of poetry which 
are entirely appropriate as anthems. 


Homeric Hymns, ed. T. W. Allen and E. E. 
Sikes (2nd ed. 1936); J. Julian, Dictionary of 
Hymnology (1925); W. H. F rere, Hymns A. and 
M. (hist. ed. 1909); H. W. Foote, Three Cen- 
tures of American Hymnody ( 1940); B. L. 
Manning, The Hymns of Wesley and Watts 
(1942); C. §. Phillips, Hymnody, Past and 
Present (1937). 


See also: Methodist Hymn Book; Congrega- 
tional Praise; English Hymnal; Psalter in 
Metre and Church Hymnary: Hymn Book of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America 
(1940). A.T.S. 


of a short followed by a long syllable 

(~—-), in accentual verse, of an un- 
stressed followed by a stressed syllable 
(x /); the adjective is iambic. Jambic 
trimeter is the main metre of Greek 
dramatic dialogue. Cor, 


Iambes, in French verse, a satirical com- 
position in lines of 12 feet alternating with 
lines of 8 feet, as the iambes of André 
Chénier and Auguste Barbier. (C.T.O. 


Icelandic Literature. For Icelandic 
literature prior to 1400 see NorsE LITERA- 
TURE. Original literary production in 
Iceland declined in the 14th and 1 5th cen- 
turies, and such scholars and writers as 
there were mainly occupied themselves 
with copying or translation. Foreign 
romances of chivalry (riddara ségur), parti- 
cularly Tristramskvedi, mythical heroic 
stories (lygisdgur) and chap-books became 
very popular. During this period also was 
evolved the rimur, a long narrative poem, 
in complicated verse form and elaborate 
language. Some 80 rimur cycles have been 
preserved from the period 1350-1600, and 
the form remained popular down to the 
end of the roth century. The continued 
interest in the earlier court poetry is shown 
by Loftur Guttormsson’s (+1432) fattaly- 
kill. They 5th-century social satire Heim. 


sdsdmi by Skdld-Sveinn should also be 
mentioned. 


[ee iambus, metrical foot consisting 
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In the 16th century the Reforma,. 
was decisive for the country’s literary Ben 
the church had the monopoly of Pring; 8; 
and only works of a devotional nature y ae 
published. The New ‘Testament in Tet 
landic (the first printed book 1m the ),“ 
guage) appeared in 1540 (tr. Oddur Go. 
skalksson) and the whole Bible in y.y> 
translated by Gudbrandur Porlaksson, whe 
in 1612 also published a Visnabok, 4 Colle. 
tion of religious and edifying Poetry 5,” 
tended as a counterblast to the POPUla,. 
vimur. ‘The outstanding poet of the Cen. 
tury was Jon Arason. 

The 17th century was a perigee Teligi_ 
ous orthodoxy, dry scholars ‘Pan 
superstition. Of outstanding 11730) a 
tni Magnusson’s (1663-1739) col: 


were 

. : an 
lections of Norse manuscripts “ete 
hymns of Hallgrimur PéturssoM. | - Ser 


figure was Stefan Olafsson, Ww wee 
Magniusson’s (‘Pumlungur ; ©: ate 
Pislarsaga and Jén Olafsson'’s fee PhAD 
Asfisaga (The Life of F. O., tt: ent typieal 
pots, 2 vols, 1923-31) repre the sath 
products of the period. is nuedin 
century the literary landscape © 1 
neral cu tural 
be generally bleak. Much g¢ of the age of 
progress, marked by the ideals t Olaksten 
Enlightenment, of which Egee itstanding 
and Magnus Stephensen were er, accom- 
representatives, was, howeV" 1 ions of 
plished. Many first-rate a and these 
European classics were mé ant literary 
constituted the most impo? 1 Porlaksson 
activity of the century with J “1 oet of the 
(who was also the most gifte 3 Elder and 
period), Benedikt Gréndal 0°" «portant 
Sveinbjérn Egilsson as the os nds arbaekut 
translators. Jdén Espolin’s Ista inte 
mark the culmination of 7 
Icelandic annals which beg@" R 
century. , cen d 
The. first decades of the 1900 sm es 
witnessed the advent 0 a andic PANG 
spired by patriotism and Icel@°°r she 1 
and a revolt against the idea i n! 
century. The periodical > move’ ts 
became the focus of the 2°" | itic f ms" 
and in its van were the ie Hallet ut 
Bjarni Thorarensen and JoP are Gt 
son. Outstanding also ‘ ndal. “ets 
Thomsen and Benedikt aa jysi Pind 
in the century there were M97 sD as: 
: , horsté seP. 
notably Steingrimur T ming 2 ° bv 
Matthias Jochumsson. ee r sist pot 
ate group are the ‘peasant P’) on, nde 
acinar a f r J u ite 
Breidfjérd. and Hyjalma the 89°? wo 
excelling in the rémur. In des, toast 
the influence of Georg pe t, tO re" pie 
cism gave way, to some oxi its 
with Hannes  Hafstein 
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champion; the periodicals VerOandi and 
Jeimdallur proclaimed the new doctrines. 
These were little understood, however, and 
5000 4 neo-romanticism asserted itself 


under the leadership of Einar Benedikts- | 


500. important as a cradle for young 
writers of both schools was the pingey- 
jars¥sla movement led by Benedikt Jonsson 
(1849-1939), The highly personal lyri- 
cism Of many of the contemporary poets is 
pest lepresented by Stefan Sigurdsson 
(1887-1933) and David Stefansson, whilst 
jater leftist tendencies receive expression 
in the poems of Johannes ur Kétlum 
(#1899). Outstanding, also, is the Ice- 
jandic-Canadian poet Stephan Stephan- 
gsOn. 
Icelandic prose since 1$00 has followed 
the Seneral tendencies noted in the poetry. 
én Thoroddsen was the chief pioneer 
somantic; Gestur Pdlsson and Jorgils 
Gjallandi were prominent realists, whilst 
Jater idealistic, nationalistic and neo- 
yomantic currents are represented by Einar 
Ievaran, Gudmundur Fridjonsson, Jon 
Trausti, Gudmundur Kamban, Gunnar 
Gunnarsson and Kristmann Gudmunds- 
son. In Halldér Laxness the literary left 
got 4 towering representative. The most 
prominent dramatists have been Matthias 
J ochumsson, Indridj Einarsson, Johann 
Sigurjonsson and Gudmundur Kamban. 
B. Melsted, Syinisbok islenzkra békmennta a 
19: éld (1891); J. C. Poestion, Islandische 
Dichter der Newest (1897); H. Hermannsson, 
Icelandic Authors of Today (1913); S. Nordal, 
Islenzk lestrarhg}, (2 vols, 1924-47) ;_S. Einars- 
son, History of Icelandic Prose Writers 18oo- 
as 81948); K. E. ai Letom 
NULMECOORMenntiy ror§—I94S (1949); RK. beck, 
Hits ed of Icelandic oe 940 (1950).— 
eat Danse oo Miiller, Forfatterlexicon (1924 
“A 2. P Biografisk Lekstkon (27 vols, 1933- 
44); ®. Olason, fslenzkar ceviskrar (1 o4e a 


Ictus, a Latin noun meaning ‘stroke’, 
applied to the recurrent beat of a metrical 
form which determines the character of its 
rhythm. C.T.O. 


Idyll: (i) a short complete poem (obsol.) ; 
(ii) a Poem Or episode in a poem, describ- 
ing aN incident or scene of rustic life in 
idealized terms; (iii) a description of any 
incident or scene emphasizing pure hap- 
pines’ OF devotion in simple terms. 

Sense (1) early became associated with 
sense (it) simply because the bucolic matter 
= COcritus jis mainly embodied in 


idylls. Idyll js therefore in some usage 

clogue or 
it is dis- 
French 


inte 
Daca nseable with pastoral, € 
* “SOmetimes, however, 


tinguishc : be 
be shed, as in the definitions 10 





literary practice, from eclogue as being a 
narrative of rustic life, whereas eclogue is 
rm. Such distinctions are 


in dialogue fo 
i nterpretation should de- 


unreliable and 1 ; ; 
pend on the context in which the word is 


used, rir 
The ‘golden world’ associations of 
pastoral and the idea of completeness, as 


of a framed picture, 10 idyll seem to have 
f ‘idyllic’ to mean 


encouraged the use 0 , 
‘ideally but remotely happy » 4S though the 
fe were to be seen from 


course of a rustic li oatied 
a distance in a series of simplifie scenes, 
where grace of outline remained and dis- 


tressing or anomalous detail disappeared, 
The term is then often applied to tales inset 
in longer works, such as the incidents of 
Damon and Musidora or Palemon and 
Lavinia in Thomson’s The Seasons or even 
that of Juan and Haidée in Byron’s Don 
Suan. The biblical book Ruth has been 
described as an idyll, and also Lamartine’s 
Jocelyn (1836), where principles of devo- 
tion and purity in love and religion are 
embodied in a young man seeking to live 
in accord with the beauty of nature and 
humanity at its highest. ; 

ennyson’s use of the term for Jdylls of 
the King is related both to the manner of 
presentation, whereby incidents of the 
story of Arthur and his knights are given 
separately so that all may be connected 
with a central theme but each poem is com- 
plete in itself; and also to the matter, in 
which Tennyson’s conception of knightly 
and medieval Christian ideals is embodied 
in ‘high-romantic’ forms of hero and 


incident. See also PASTORAL POETRY. 
C.M.I. 


Igor’s Campaign, LAY OF: see SLOvo o 
POLKU IGOREVE. 


Ilias Latina, a Latin paraphrase, in hexa- 
meters, of Homer’s Jliad, written in the 
first century A.D. Important for its influ- 
ence in the middle ages while there was 
little knowledge of Greek, the work, which 
reflects the influence of Ovid and Virgil, 
has little intrinsic literary merit. 

F. Vollmer, Poetae Latini Minores, 2 (1913); 
H. E. Butler, Post-Augustan Poetry reco): 


Imagism, a school of American and 
English poets who aimed at defining exactly 
the nature of images in poetry and applying 
it to a new form of lyrics. The imagist 
school was founded by Ezra Pound in 
London in 1912, and Amy Lowell 
succeeded to the leadership of the group 
after Pound seceded in 1914 and turned 
to vorticism, @ one-man school hardly 
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distinguishable from imagism. ‘The four 
imagist anthologies (Des Imagistes, 1914; 
Some Imagists 1915, 1916, 19177), contain 
early works of 13 poets including (in 


addition to Pound and Lowell) Richard. 


Aldington and H. D. (Hilda Doolittle, 
corg13 Richard Aldington), John Gould 
Fletcher, James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence. 
The imagists’ mouthpiece in America was 
Poetry: A magazine of Verse (1912 ff.), 
in England, The Egoist (1914 ff.). 

The father of imagism was 'T’. E. Hulme 
(1886-1917) who proclaimed that the spirit 
of romanticism had to be overcome and 
replaced by a new technique in poetry with 
accurate presentation and a minimum of 
verbiage. Imagism was also a reaction 
against the exuberant imagery and cosmic 
tendencies of symbolism (q.v.), while at 
the same time rejecting radical contempor- 
ary currents such as futurism (q.v.) and 
cubism. It concentrated on the form of 
poetry rather than on the evolution of 
ideas. The imagist Credo (formulated in 
the anthology of 1915) contained the 
following principles: 


‘(i) To use the language of common speech, 
but the exact word, not the nearly exact, nor the 
merely decorative word. (ii) To create new 
rhythms as the expressions of new moods. 
(111) To allow absolute freedom in subject... . 
(iv) To presentan image. Poetry should render 
particulars exactly, and not deal in vague 
generalities, however magnificent and sonorous. 
It is for this reason that we oppose the ‘‘cosmic”’ 
poet. (v) To produce poetry that is hard and 
clear, never blurred or indefinite. (vi) Con- 
centration is of the very essence of poetry.’ 


Imagism as a school came to an end 
during the later stages of the first world 
war. Its studied discipline was a whole- 
some reaction against the confusing un- 
certainty of English and American poetry 
in the beginning of the 2oth century, but 
its limitations lay in the inability to relate 
imagery to a central idea. 


Imagist Anthology, pref. by Ford Madox 
Ford and Hughes (1930); G. Hughes, 


Imagism and the Imagist (1931); M. Roberts, 
T. E. Hulme (1938). R.H. 


Impressionism in literature developed 
out of the naturalist manner (see NATURAL- 
1smM), but widened the latter’s scope and 
helped in re-establishing imagination and 
symbolic imagery in all fields of literature. 

he impressionist method—derived from 
the impressionist school of painters—of 
using language as a means of recording 
impressions imposes upon the writer the 
Ollowing demands: the elimination of 
reflection about things; the surrendering 
of his Personality in order to ‘assimilate’ 
the object of his study in its entirety; the 


finding of combinations of words which 
correspond to the characteristic qualities 
of the observed object in all its aspects, 
impressing them upon the senses of the 
reader in such a way that he shares the 
experience of the author. 

Nineteenth-century realism had pre- 
pared the soil for the impressionist style 
and naturalism had sharpened the method 
of minute observation. The brothers 
Goncourt can in some respects be con- 
sidered as the inaugurators of the impres- 
sionist style, of which many examples are 
found in their fournal of 1856. Adalbert 
Stifter paved the way in German litera- 
ture; in his Studien (1844-50), a cycle of 
short stories in the rural setting of the 
Bohemian mountains, he displayed a 
detached observation of the minutest 
details of life in nature and of characters 
completely integrated with it, in a language 
rich and diffused. The Dane. J. P. 
Jacobsen is another exponent of literary 
impressionism. ‘The impressionists of the 
late 19th and early zoth century (Bourget, 
Maeterlinck, d’Annunzio,  Liliencron, 
Schlaf, the early Thomas Mann and Rilke, 
and above all Schnitzler and the school of 
Young Vienna) created a new feeling for 
nature (in revulsion against the urbanism 
of naturalism) and attempted to explore 
the subtleties of human relationships. 

Impressionism as a style was a prepara- 
tion for and merged with the symbolist 
and neo-romantic movements. 


G. Lanson, L’art de la prose (1908); E. 
Koehler, FE. und F. de Goncourt, die Begriinder 
des Impressionismus (1912); H. Breysig, 
Eindruckskunst und Ausdruckskunst (1927); L. 


Thon, Die Sprache des deutschen Impressio- 
nismus (1928). R.H.5 


Indian Literature. The term Indian 
literature is really a misnomer. ‘The 
Indian subcontinent, now the states of 
India and Pakistan, is roughly of the size of 
Europe excluding Russia, and consists of a 
number of provinces, each with its own 
dialects and traditions. Again, the lan- 
guages of the northern group, derived from 
the tongue of the Indo-Aryan invaders of 
2000 B.C., belong to a totally different 
linguistic stock from those of the Dravidian 
or Tamilsouth. But all Hindus, who form 
by far the largest group, hold a number 
of fundamental beliefs in common, the 
divine authority of the Vedic hymns 
and of their custodians, the Brahmin priest- 
hood; the caste-system; the sacredness of 
the cow, and the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of the soul. Indian literature 1S 
essentially philosophical and religious. In 
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the north it is chiefly inspired by personal 
devotion (bhakti) to Vishnu in his two main 
incarnations, Rama and Krishna; in the 
south, the principal object of worship is the 
great god, Siva Mahadeva. 

VEDAS AND UPANISHADS.—The Vedic 
hymns (from the root vid, to know) are the 
basis on which rests the whole structure of 
Indian civilization. Written in an archaic 
form of Sanskrit, they are the earliest 
example of the Indo-European group of 
languages, being the work of the family 
bards of the Aryan tribes who entered 
India through the north-west passes some 
time before 1200 B.c. and, after settling for 
a time in the northern Punjab, finally 
found a home in the Gangetic plain in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. For over thirty 
centuries the hymns were a closely guarded 
secret, being handed down orally by the 
Brahmin priesthood; it was only at the end 
of the 18th century that they were divulged 
to European scholars, and the effect of the 
discovery on contemporary European 
thought may be compared with that of the 
publication, about half a century later, of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. It laid the 
foundation of the sciences of comparative 
religion and philology. 

There are four Vedas or collections of 
hymns, of which the Rig Veda is the oldest 
and most authoritative. Of the remaining 
three, the Yajur and Sama Vedas consist of 
stanzas taken from the Rig Veda, combined 
with sacrificial formulae for liturgical pur- 
poses, while the Atharva Veda is on a much 
lower level and consists mainly of spells 
and -incantations. ‘he Rig Veda com- 
prises 1,028 hymns, grouped in 10 books, 
in honour of the deities worshipped by the 
Indo-Aryan tribes; these are mostly per- 
sonifications of celestial phenomena com- 
mon to the Indo-European stock of beliefs. 
Chief among them is Indra, the Vedic 
Thor, who leads the warriors to victory, 
demolishing their opponents’ strongholds 
with his thunderbolts and releasing from 
the storm-clouds the rain which fertilizes 
the fields. The Vedic hymns afford a 
vivid picture of the early Indo-Aryans. 
They are a martial and aristocratic race, 
conscious of the superiority conferred by 
their fair colour (varna). They are fond 
of fighting, chariot-racing and gambling, 
and hold their women in high esteem. ‘The 
king is the father of the tribe and has his 
private chaplain (purohita) who alone 
understands the secret of the ritual neces- 
sary to win the favour of the gods. ‘T’he 
king goes to war in his chariot, driven by 
his squire and surrounded by his retainers. 
If he falls in battle, his body is laid on the 
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funeral pyre; his spirit returns to the 
‘fathers’, where it is rewarded or punished 
according to his deeds. 

Already in the creation hymn in the last 
book of the Rig Veda appears that tendency 
to philosophical speculation which has al- 
ways been characteristic of India. This is 
developed in the prose treatises known as 
the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas (‘forest 
books’), and the Upanishads (‘secret doc- 
trine’), attached to the Vedas and bearing 
towards them something of the relation of 
the Talmud to the Old Testament. Inthe 
Upanishads appears the doctrine of the 
Atman (‘world soul’), the sole reality, of 
which the individual soul is a part and into 
which it will be finally absorbed after 
countless reincarnations. The philosophy 
of the Upanishads reached Germany early 
in the r9th century and was acclaimed as a 
new revelation by the brothers Schlegel 
and by Schopenhauer. It powerfully 
affected the German transcendental move- 
ment and from Germany reached England 
Its influence may be seen in the writings 
of Thomas Carlyle and S. T’. Coleridge, the 
pantheism of Shelley and’ Wordseccrk 
and, in America, Emerson and his contem- 
poraries, particularly Thoreau. In our 
own generation it profoundly attracted 
W.B. Yeats, A. E. Russell and other writers 
of the Celtic revival. 

BUDDHISM.—From the Upanishads to 
Buddhism was only a short step. Gautama 
Sakyamuni (563-483 B.c.), called the 
Buddha after he received enlightenment 
was the son of a petty chieftain on the 
Nepalese border. He rejected the sacri- 
ficial ritual of the Brahmin priesthood and 
declared that release from the cycle of re- 
birth could only be attained by kindness to 
all living creatures and the extinction of 
desire. After his death his followers co]- 
lected his precepts into three ‘baskets’ 
(tripitaka), in an early dialect known as 
Pali (‘the text’). These were the Vindya 
rules for the monastic orders; the Suttas. 
narratives about the master’s doings and 
teachings; and the Abhidamma, higher 
philosophy of Buddhism. Of these only 
the Suttas (‘sermon basket’) are of literary 
interest. ‘They comprise accounts of the 
master’s first sermon at Benares and of hig 
last hours; poems and discourses: th 
Jatakas, folk stories about his meritorious 
deeds in previous incarnations; ang “ 
anthology of Buddhist sayings know os 
the Dhammapada (‘ path of the law ) T Ps 
last is a work of great spiritual beaut he 

As time went on the Buddha bega a 

Nn to be 
regarded no longer as a dead teacher b 
living hi with temples and images, Tht 
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form of Buddhism known as the Mahayana 
(great vehicle’) found its way northwards 
into Tibet and China. Mahayana Budd- 
hist literature is written not in Pali but in 
the polished Sanskrit of the rst century 
B.C. It consists largely of legendary lives 
of the Buddha such as the Mahdvasiu 
(‘sublime story’), the Lalita Vistara and 
the Buddha Charita, used by Sir Edwin 
Arnold in his Light of Asia. Most im- 
portant of all is the Saddharma Pundarika 
(‘lotus of the good law’), in which the 
Buddha is depicted as a divine being who 
has existed for all eternity and confers 
salvation upon his worshippers. 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF SANSKRIT LITERA- 
TURE.—Indian culture reached its climax 
during the dynasty of the imperial Guptas 
of Kanauj (A.D. 320-490). The Gupta kings, 
who ruled over the greater part of India, 
were enlightened patrons of art and litera- 
ture. It was probably at this period that 
the great epic poems, the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana, received their final recen- 
sion, and the Puranas (‘old stories *) about 
the Hindu gods and the creation of the 
world, began to be compiled. The kavya 
or court epic, a highly artificial type of 
poem, was popular among the literati 
of the day. 

But the most characteristic product of 
the _time was the drama. The earliest 
Indian plays were probably not unlike their 
counterparts in Greece or the Mystery 
plays of medieval Europe, but under the 
Patronage of the Guptas a regular court 
drama was developed, with elaborate con- 
ventions, two of the stock characters being 
the Vidtshaka and the Vita, the fool and the 

parasite. One of the earliest of the clas- 
sical dramas is Sudraka’s Mricchakatika 
(‘the clay cart’), which takes its name from 
the fact that the heroine’s jewels are ulti- 
mately found in this children’s plaything. 
Another drama of note is the Mudra Rak- 
shasa (‘ munister’s signet ring’), an historical 
play set in the court of the Mauryan em- 
peror Chandragupta. The crowning glory 
of the Gupta age, however, was Kalidasa, 
the most celebrated of the ‘nine gems’ of 
the Gupta age, and equally renowned as a 
lyric poet and a dramatist. He composed 
three dramas, the Mdlavikagnimitra 
Cloves of Malavikd and Agni *), the 
Vikramorvasi (‘ Urvasi won by valour’), and 
Sakuntala (‘the lost ring’). Sakuntald is 
alidasa’s masterpiece. Its theme is the 
Story of king Dushyanta, who falls in love 
with the daughter of an ascetic living in the 
forest, and gives her his ring as a pledge of 
S return, Owing to the curse of an angry 
Sage, he loses his memory and fails to 


recognize her when she comes to his 
palace, as the ring has been mislaid: finally 
the ring is recovered from a fisherman and 
husband and wife are reunited. The ex- 
quisite beauty of Sakuntald won, even in 
an imperfect rendering, the enthusiastic 
praise of Goethe; particularly lovely are 
the descriptions of the rustic scene in 
which the heroine spends her early days, 
and of which she takes a moving farewell 
when she goes to seek her husband. Of 
Kalidasa’s other works, the most outstand- 
ing are the Raghuvamsa, a kévya or court 
epic on the story of the family of Raghu, 
the Kumara Sambhava (‘birth of the war 
god’), the Ritu Samhdra (‘cycle of the 
seasons’) and the Meghadiita (‘cloud 
messenger’), in which a yaksha or spirit 
attendant upon the god Kubera, banished 
to the far south, appeals to a passing cloud 
to send a message to his beloved wife. 
Other dramas of the period worth men- 
tioning are the Uttara-rama-Charita (‘last 
story of Rama’) of Kalidasa’s contemporary 
Bhavabhiti, and somewhat later the 
Ratnavalt (‘necklace’) and other plays of 
the scholarly emperor Harsha (a.p. 606- 
47). Of the later lyric poets the most 
eminent was Jayadeva, who occupied in 
the court of the Sena kings of Bengal in the 
12th century A.D. a position similar to that 
of Kalidasa. He was known asthe Kaviraj 
or prince of poets. His great dramatic 
poem, the Gita Govinda (‘song of the cow- 
herd’), celebrates in mellifluous verse the 
loves of the youthful Krishna and the 
Gopis or milkmaids of Mathura, and 
especially his favourite Radha. It has 
been translated into English by Sir Edwin 
Arnold. , 

In Hindu literature, history is con- 
spicuously absent, and India has no 


Thucydides or Livy. The nearest ap- . 


proach is historical romances such as 
Bana’s Harsha Charita, which are classed 
by Sanskrit writers as prose kavyas or 
epics. ‘lhe Harsha Charita is an historical 
romance about the early life of the emperor 
Harsha (A.D. 606-47). Bana’s chief fault, 
shared by most of his contemporaries, is 
his intolerable artificiality. An eminent 
critic describes Bana’s prose as ‘an Indian 
wood where progress is impossible until 
the traveller cuts out a path for himself, and 
even then he is confronted by malicious 
wild beasts in the shape of unknown words 
to terrify him’. A single sentence runs on 
for pages, with compound epithets extend- 
ing over more than a line. These faults 
are even more conspicuous in his Ka@dam- 
bari, a strange romance about the past lives 
and present penance of a parrot. In the 
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12th century A.D. a school of chroniclers 
flourished in Kashmir, the most notable 
being Kalhana, the author of the Rda- 
tarangini (‘stream of kings’). ‘The writer 
claims to have consulted charters and in- 
scriptions, but he is so far out in his dates 
that he places the reign of the emperor 
Asoka (264-232 B.c.) two thousand years 
before Christ, and credits another ruler 
with a reign of over three hundred years’ 
duration. With the exception of the his- 
torical sections of the Purdnas this is 
the nearest approach to history that Hindu 
India achieved. India is the home of 
fables, which were extensively used, as 
were the Buddhist birth stories, to incul- 
cate religious and moral maxims by way of 
parables. ‘I‘he most characteristic are the 
beast stories known as the Panchatantra 
(‘five chapters’), and the Hitopedesa (‘book 
of useful counsels’). These found their 
way to Europe at a very early date, and first 
appear in Greece in the form of Aesop’s 
fables. In the middle ages they were in- 
corporated in the Gesta Romanorum, Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron and the Canterbury 
Tales, and later in La Fontaine and Grimm. 
Professor Max Miller points out that the 
animals change their identity in transit. 
Thus the jackal becomes the fox, and in the 
Indian original of the story of Gelert, the 
faithful hound is a mongoose. Perhaps 
the most famous collection of tales is the 
Katha Sarit Sagara (‘ocean of narratives’), 
a voluminous work compiled by Somadeva, 
a Kashmir Brahmin, in the rath century 
A.D. One of its apologues, the tale of the 
pious prince Sibi who offers the hawk a 
pound of flesh cut from his heart if he will 
spare the dove, finally found its way into 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. ‘There 
are numerous Other ‘clusters of stories’ of 
a similar kind; some of these, like the tales 
of Vikrama and the Vampire, are in a some- 
what macabre vein. It is interesting to 
note that some of the episodes in the 
Arabian Nights (for instance the story of 
Sinbad the sailor) have been traced to an 
Indian origin. 

The technical literature of the period 
includes works on logic, mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine and law. The Dhar- 
ma-Sastras, or legal codes, like the Code of 
Manu, are mainly concerned with cere- 
monial and caste rules and may be com- 
pared with the Jewish Deuteronomy, while 
the Artha-Sdstras teach the science of 
kingship. Kautilya, the author of the 
earliest of these, has been identified with 
the minister of the Maurya king Chandra- 
gupta (322-298 B.c.) and has been termed 
the Indian Machiavelli on account of the 
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unscrupulous measures which he advocates. 

"THE RISE OF VERNACULAR LITERATURE.— 
Towards the end of the classical period 
sweeping changes took place. Owing to 
the teaching of orthodox Hindu reformers 
from Sankaracharya (A.D. 788-820) to 
Ramanuja (A.D. 1175-1250), Buddhism 
declined and Brahmanism regained its 
ascendancy. Secondly the Mohammedan 
conquest of northern India swept away 
most of the Hindu princes who had been 
the patrons of courtly Sanskrit. The 
result was the development of a flourishing 
literature 1n Hindi and other Indian ver- 
naculars, while Sanskrit, like Latin in the 
middle ages of Europe, was mainly con- 
fined to the priestly class. One of the 
earliest vernacular poems was the stupen- 
dous Pritht Raj Raso, written in old Hindi 
by the bard Chand Bardai; it celebrates 
the heroic exploits of the Rajput chief 
Prithi Raj, who fell in battle against the 
Moslem invaders in A.D. 1192. 

But the literature of the period was 
mainly religious. In 1440 a remarkable 
mystic of the name of Kabir, a weaver by 
caste, was born at Benares. He was a fol- 
lower of the great Vaishnava teacher 
Ramananda and preached a bold and novel 
monotheism, which was designed to em- 
brace Hinduism and Islam in one fold. 
‘God is One, whether we worship him as 
Allah or Rima. The Hindu god lives at 
Benares and the Mohammedan god at 
Mecca; but he who created the world 
dwells not in temples made by human 
hands.’ Kabir had both Hindu and Mos- 
lem disciples regardless of caste. His in- 
comparable hymns, well known all over 
northern India, were translated into English 
by his admirer Rabindranath Tagore. His 
greatest follower was Nanak (1469-1539), 
the founder of the Sikh religion and its first 
Guru or pontiff. When reproached by 
a Moslem for not sleeping with his head 
towards the house of God at Mecca, 
he replied, “Tell me in which direction 
Godisnot’. ‘There were nine Sikh Gurus, 
and the fifth of them, Arjuna, compiled 
the Adi Granth, the Sikh bible, which is 
preserved at the headquarters of the Sikh 
religion, the Golden Temple at Amritsar, 
Sikhism is a simple, manly religion, wel] 
suited to the martial races of the Punjab. 
It eschews polytheism, idolatry and the 
caste system, and the Adi Granth takes the 
place of the Vedas. 

Of a very different type is Tulsi Das 
(A.D. 1532-1623) who was born at Benares 
and was the author of the beautify] Ram 
Charita Madnasa (‘lake of the exploits or 
Rama’), in the eastern Hindi dialect, which 
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is a Hindi version of the Ramayana story. 
He is the foremost poet of medieval India, 
and represents Rama as an incarnation 
of Vishnu, a saviour god and the friend of 
man. His poem has become the bible of 
millions in northern India. As Sir George 
Grierson remarks, pundits may speak of 
their Vedas and Upanishads, but to the 
great majority of the people of Hindustan 
the Ramayana of Tulsi Das is the only 
standard of moral conduct. Of the re- 
maining poets of northern India the most 
remarkable are Vallabhacharya, Sar Das, 
the blind poet of Agra, the poetess Mira 
Bai, and Chaitanya, born at Nadiya in 
Bengal. All are enthusiastic devotees of 
the god Krishna, whose praises they cele- 
brate with ecstatic fervour. 
The Maratha poet saints of the Deccan 
form a class by themselves. They were 
devotees of Vithoba, a local form of the god 
Vishnu, who had a famous shrine at 
Pandharpur. They, like their contem- 
poraries in Hindustan, were inspired by 
the bhakti movement: salvation is to be 
attained by devotion to the divine name 
(Bhagavan) irrespective of priests, ritual 
orcaste. ‘The earliest was Jnanesvar, who 
at the end of the r2th century wrote a para- 
phrase in Marathi of the great philosophical 
poem, the Bhagavad Gitd, in order to 
bring the learning of the pundits to the 
level of the people. In the 17th century 
came Eknath, who, though a Brahmin, 
broke all caste rule by dining with an 
outcaste. Ramdas, a gnomic poet, was 
the friend and preceptor of the national 
hero Sivaji. But most popular of all were 
Tukaram and Sridhar. ‘Tukaram, a poor 
tradesman cruelly persecuted by the Brah- 
mins, wrote artless hymns which even to day 
are in the mouth of every ploughman and 
are as popular as the songs of Robert Burns 
in Scotland. They breathe a passionate 
devotion to Vithoba in every line. 
DRAVIDIAN LITERATURE.—The Dra- 
vidian south, now Madras State, differs 
widely in race and language from the 
Aryan north, though it was early invaded 
by Aryan missionaries, Hindu, Jain and 
Buddhist. The golden age of Tamil 
literature was during the first three cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and the literary 
centre was the ancient city of Madura. 
he most popular works in Tamil were 
the Kural of the weaver Tiruvalluvar, fyi] 
Of wise and pithy aphorisms on the three 
main objects of life, wisdom, wealth and 
pleasure ; the Ndladiyar, a similar work by 
a Jain writer, and the Tiruvachagam of 
Manikkar Vachagar, a devotee of the god 
Siva. Of the latter it has been said that 
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‘he whose heart is not melted by the Ti#- 
vachagam must have a heart of ae ; 
Mention must also be made of the wor ri 
of the 12 Alvars, or saints, of whom the Pe 
known are Tiru-mangai and the fem 
saint Andal (c. A.D. 800). The 
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The prophet of the new age was a 
learned Brahmin, Ram Mohan Roy, born 
in the Hooghly district. In 1820, to the 
chagrin of the missionaries, he published 
The Precepts of Fesus: a Guide to Peace and 
Happiness, in which Jesus is treated simply 
as areligious teacher. In 1828 he founded 
the Brahma Samaj, a theistic church based 
on a return to the pure monotheism of the 
Upanishads. ‘The work of the Samaj was 
carried on by the Tagores, a remarkable 
family who produced a succession of 
writers, poets, painters and musicians, the 
most eminent of whom was Rabindranath 
Tagore. Asa dramatist and poet he is the 
foremost writer that modern India has 
produced, and his Gitdnjali (‘handful of 
songs’), earned for him the Nobel prize in 
1913. His lyrics, like the hymns of 
Tukaram in the Deccan, are on the 
lips of every Bengal peasant. Fully to 
appreciate them, however, they must be 
read in Bengali and not in their somewhat 
banal English translation. Today, alas, 
the Brahma Samaj, like its Bombay 
counterpart, the Prathana Samaj, is a 
spent force, having been superseded by the 
Arya Samaj, which represents militant 
Hinduism and is fiercely opposed to Chris- 
tianity and Islam. 

Another remarkable Bengal family is that 
of the Dutts. Aksay-Kumar Dutt, essayist 
and social reformer, wrote a remarkable 
series of articles for the T'attrabodhini 
Patrika, while Madhusidana Dutt, after 
an unsuccessful experiment in English, 
returned to his native tongue and pro- 
duced a drama entitled Sarmistha in 1858, 
and two long epics on Indian mythological 
themes in the style of Milton. Romesh 
Chandra Dutt, one of the first Indians to 
gain admittance to the Indian Civil Service, 
wrote a History of Civilization in Ancient 
India and a number of translations from 
Sanskrit, including a paraphrase of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata in the 
ballad metre of Sir Walter Scott. But 
most attractive of all were the two sisters, 
Aru and Toru Dutt. Toru in the course 
of her brief life (she died at the age of 
twenty-one) mastered French and English 
and wrote Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
Hindustan, and a number of exquisite 
lyrics which won the admiration of Sir Ed- 
mund Gosse. Her chief rival in this respect 
was another of Gosse’s discoveries, Mrs 
Sarojini Naidu (1879-1949), who pro- 
duced several volumes of poems which 
have found a permanent place in English 
literature. She wrote with equal facility 
on English and Indian themes. Com- 
petent poetry by other contemporary 
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Indian writers may be found in An 
Anthology of Modern Indian Poetry in the 
Wisdom of the East series (1927). 

The greatest of the Bengal novelists was 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the author of a 
number of romances. The most popular 
of his works was the Krishna Charita, 
Which R. W. Frazer describes as ‘the 
crowning work of all his labours. It 
inculcates, with all the purity of style of 
which the novelist was so perfect a master, 
a pure and devout revival of Hinduism, 
founded on monotheistic principles’. 
Frazer considers Bankim to be the frst 
great creative genius modern India has 
produced. He was incidentally the author 
of the famous Bande Mataram (‘salute the 
mother’) which has become the national 
anthem of India. What Ram Mohan Roy 
was to the Hindus, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
was to the Moslem community. ‘The 
Moslems were always more conservative 
than the Hindus and had failed to avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered by 
English’ education. ‘They were sinking 
into a position of general inferiority when 
Syed Ahmad took the field. He visited 
England in 1869 and met Thomas Carlyle 
and other eminent men. On his return he 
started a campaign for the education of 
_ Moslems in modern learning, imparted in 

their own language and animated by the 
spirit of Islam. The result was the founda- 
tion in 1877 of the Mohammedan college 
at Aligarh, now the Moslem university. 
Syed Ahmad Khan’s modernist views on 
the Koran, enunciated in Lafstr-al-Qurdan 
and other Urdu works, made him a host of 
enemies among the orthodox, but it caused 
a remarkable awakening which spread to 
Lahore, Delhi, Allahabad and Hyderabad 
in the Deccan. The results may be seen 
in works such as Syed Amir Ali’s Spirit of 
Islam, the novels of Abdul Halim Sharar, 
and the poems, in Persian and Urdu, of 
Mohammed Iqbal. Igbal shares with 
Tagore the distinction of being the out- 
standing genius of modern India, and his 
Secrets of the Self (1915) caused an im- 
mense stir. His mission was to breathe 
new life into the dead bones of Islam and 
‘imbue the idle looker-on with restless 
impatience’, 

There is, apart from this, little of per- 
manent importance in the literature, Eng- 
lish and vernacular, of modern India, Jy 

ardly ever rises above the level of respect- 
able mediocrity and is dominated by a 
slavish imitation of western models. Many 
Writers, like the Gujarati authors Mahi- 
Patram and Nandashankar and the Marathi 
novelist H. N. Apte, model themselves on 
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Wher, Janist ethic) the Heart (Buddhist- 
eg 8Y appe S) are popular in Annam, 
fagy ‘© char ct ar With the main text in 
Namege hee and a paraphrase in 
Lay, © Para pole. In the other lan- 
Chi Writin Patase Only appears. 
Shae a Vast body of Indo- 
€ text of the laws is 
dicts of the kings, of 
“TS survive. Siam, 
“ve taken India as their 
tise: Uhug del; Annam leaned on 
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op tad: dian ¢ s aws of Manu (a pre- 
ig the ytOnal Jay 1©) exist side by sidewith 
“Roth, 8~tzy fr °P€rative in China south 
8 er] rom ¢, Tistory 
Che © ang fe diy:.; “7 500 B.c. History 
onttee d Verse *ISion—usually in mixed 
ton lit, Ode] nam it follows the 
Mang atures itie vt) Concise; in the 
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the style and content of Indo-Chinese 
drama. There are numerous plays, operas, 
serio-comic sketches; all represent some 
outstanding period in the national history, 
and the players relive the lives of famous 
figures well known from the history 
manuals. 

Modern literature has not yet settled to a 
fixed style. French influence is naturally 
predominant, but the stark realism of the 
psychological novel does not suit the Indo- 
Chinese taste. Most modern novels are 
paraphrases of western novels cast in a 
local mould. Efforts towards free verse 
have not been successful; the older models 
persist even in dealing with modern themes. 

Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise d’Extréme- 
Orient publishes texts, commentaries and 
notes on Indo-Chinese literature, including 
inscriptions.—A. Leclére, Les Codes Cambod- 
giens (1898); L. de Reinach, Notes sur le Laos 
(1906); H. Cordier, Bibliotheca Indosinica (4 
vols, 1912-15; biblio.); L. Delaporte, Les 
Monuments du Cambodge (3 vols, 1914-24); M. 
Maybon and L. Russier, Notions dd’ Annam 
(1916). N.W. 


Interlude: see Moratiry Pays; Farce. 


Ionic, in Greek and Latin prosody, a foot 
consisting of two long syllables followed by 
two short (toc a majore) or two short 
syllables followed by two long (tonic a 
minore). C.T.O. 


Irish Literature. The written tradition 
of Gaelic literature begins in the 6th cen- 
tury with archaic poems of praise or satire 
by professional poets, the most notable 
being the Eulogy of St Columba (+597), 
attributed to Dallan Forgaill, chief poet of 
Ireland. From the 8th century onwards 
we have anonymous poems, some of which 
are nature poetry of a high order, With 
the gth century begins the prose tradition 
of heroic literature, which may be arranged 
in three cycles, the Cu Chulainn or Ulster 
Cycle, the Finn or Fenian Cycle and the 
Mythological and Historical Cycle. The 
lack of form in these prose tales, as now 
preserved, is balanced by richness of 
imagination and variety of motif. The 
tales include the earliest examples of the 
doomed lovers (‘The Exile of the Sons of 
Uisliu’, “The Story of Cano son of Gart- 
nan’, ‘The Pursuit of Diarmaid and 
Grainne’), the testing of the hero by ordeal 
(‘The Feast of Bricriu’), the fairy mistress 
(The Adventure of Conla’, ‘The Sick. 
Bed of Cu Chulainn’), the knight errant 
(The Wooing of Emer’) and adventure in 
the earthly paradise (“The Adventure of 
Bran’, ‘The Adventure of Cormac’, ‘The 
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Phantom’s Frenzy’), motifs which were 
later employed in medieval literature. The 
Visions and Voyages, e.g. ‘The Vision of 
Adamnan’ (11th century) and ‘ The Voyage 
of Mael Duin’, which are connected with 
early Christian apocrypha, also influenced 
medieval romance. History, — genealogy 
and topography are recorded in verse in 
the Middle Irish period (950-1250). 
Hagiography and homily in prose are also 
abundant, but mainly from Latin sources, 
With the spread of Norman culture in 
Ireland, the fashion of amour courtois came 
into Irish poetry. 

From the 13th century onwards the 
Fenian Cycle prospered at the expense of 
the Ulster Cycle. The principal text is a 
frame-story called ‘The Colloquy of the 
Ancients’ (c. 1200), and later the char- 
acteristic form is the ballad. Some 30,000 
lines of Fenian ballad poetry survive. 
Meanwhile, as the result of a change of 
circumstances of which we know nothing, 
schools of bardic poetry grew up (see 
BarDs). 

The early 17th century is marked by the 
work of the historian Geoffrey Keating and 
of the historian and hagiographer Michael 
O’Clery. The Franciscans had become 
the chief guardians of Irish learning, and a 
number of spiritual works were published 
by them from printing presses at Louvain 
and Paris. This is the time of transition 
from the strict verse (dén direach) of the 
bardic schools to the song-metres (amhrdn) 
of the untrained poets. Of the many poets 
of the 17th and 18th centuries whose work 
has come down to us, Aodhagan O Raith- 
ille (Fc. 1740), Edghan Ruadh © Suilleabh- 
ain ($1784) and Brian Merriman (T1808) 
deserve mention. With Raftery (11835) 
Irish literature fades away, and the 1oth 
century saw the rapid decline of the 
language. 

With the revivalist movement founded 
by Douglas Hyde (1860-1949), however, 
some Irish enthusiasts began again to write 
in Gaelic, and a modern literature has 
developed in a small way. Canon Peter 
Q’Leary spoke Irish from childhood. 
Though lacking in originality, so that his 
work consists largely of adaptations and 
translations, he was a master of idiom and 
Style. Séadna (1904), based on a folk. 
tale, Aithris ay Chrtost (1914), a translation 
of the Dnitatio Christt, and Mo Sgéal Féin 
(1915), an autobiography, deserve special 
notice. Patrick Pearse (1879-1916) had 
learned the language. He wrote some 
effective short stories and a few plays, but 
a8 Temembered rather as the leader of the 


Easter Rising in 1916, one of the first to be 
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, <u) 
executed after the surrender. Padraic 
Conaire ({1928), Padraig O Siochfhrac™ 
(1883-) and Séamus O Grianna (1 oe 
are others worthy of notice. But them ". 
remarkable Irish book of recent ye 
An tOtlednach (1929) by Tomas Crio ea 
thain (1856-1941). It is the autobioe 
of a peasant fisherman from the ene 
Blasket and has been translated span ial 
lish by Robin Flower (The sas fuiris 
1934). Another autobiography, oy Fiche 
O Suilleabhain (+1950), entitle ed DY 
Bhain ag Fads (1933), was tan A 
George Thomson (Twenty Yea ees 
Growing, 1933) and has had great a are 

The interest in folk-lore, for t v <giOD 
servation of which a special com aetba 
was founded in 1935, has found me a 
in many collections of folk-tales ‘a 2 sub 
publication of a journal devoted to 


ject (Béaloideas, 1927-). priloloe) 
ae Hwee, 
R. I. Best, Bibliography of Irish (1942) 


° —gt ait 
and Literature (1913) and . . ., 19Z3—#* \y jen 
E. O’Curry, Manuscript Materials f oye 
Irish History (1861; repr. 1878) \. &, Buy 
Literary History of Ireland (7299 (906); 
A Textbook of Irish Literature eal 1935, 
Meyer, Ancient Irish Poetry a bie Nail ; 
repr. 1931); K. Jackson, Early . ila 
Poetry (1935); R. Thurneysen, — ott es, 
Helden- und Kénigsage gat) dé Blac4 ?. 
L’Epopée irlandaise (1926); A- 3. Tales 
Gaelic Literature Surveyed (1929 Trish tf ne Fe 
Cross and C. H. Slover, Ancient f the Bis 
(1936); M. Dillon, The Cyeles 5949) R 
(1946) and Early Irish Laer oe 4 (1 g25)} 
Corkery, The Hidden Irelan ' D: 
Flower, The Irish Tradition (1947 * cio Ry 

Works or GeneraL USE IN “7 tory 
LiTERATURE.—General (Literary, from 
Criticism): K, Alspach, Irish B°° 4" ne ae 
Invasion to 1798 (1943)5 E. 2); Ce el 
Literary Renaissance (and ed. ade 2p, FO og: 
Poetry in Modern Ireland (1954)? g GY a0 
The Course of Irish Verse (194 6): Es 
Trish Literature and Drama (193 x6) j ine 
Donagh, Literature in Irelan Contents sit 
Rivoallan, Littérature Irlandatse | ri 
(1939); H. S. Krans, Irish Life 1 ion 
(1903); B. Kiely, Modern Trish Treland 
S. Brown, A Guide to Books 01 *" "x7 P 
O. Elton, Modern Studies btoee 4). ne 
The Ivish Literary Revival (199 Trish Dine! , 
Drama: U. Ellis-Fermor, Th if molt; ya 
Movement (1939); M. Maclagnr rrish ¥ 9s, 
in Ireland (1950) ;,A. Malone; d. L: Peter ah 
(1929); The Irish Theatre, ©) Contl™ fr 
(1939); W. B. oe sake gand® 
(1923), Essays (1924); ©: AC 
Plays and Playwrights (1913): . A, de ; ‘ a4 

Gaelic Sources and fnfiuenie (1934 oa) f 
A First Book of Irish Later apne 24.50% rq) 
Gregory, Cuchulain of Murtt\""7. Ja j1e8 
Gods and Fighting 


of 


Men (1904) 3 7" RO gs 
Celtic Miscellany (1951) so yi - Race 
Myths and Legends of the © 
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Anthologies : A Treasur 7 
‘ ie y of Irish Poetry, ed. 
Anthegek and T. W. Rolleston (1900) 
6 Tee, of Irish Verse, ed. P. Colum (1948); 
Ege ish Poets, ed.D.A. Garrity (1948) ; Con- 
remohon Irish P oetry, ed. R. Greacen and V. 
ed. ert (1949); roo Years of Irish Poetry, 
ed. PH. Woon (1947); Poems from Ireland, 
Editors Cha; Onagh (1944); S: O’Sullivan, 
Selected fr ‘o1ce; a little Anthology of Poeins 
Cabines rom the Dublin Magazine (1944); The 
1909)- 4 ant Literature, ed. C. A. Read 
1b. obin olden Treasury of Irish V erse, ed. 
Century a (1925); Irish Poets of the roth 
Anthoj, ee and Irish Poets of Today; an 
Taylor,” 270" The Bell (1944), both ed. G. 
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Ise . 
siaencn ard 1 (‘Tales of Ise *), Japanese 
Centred ware in about 125 episodes, each 
(taka). Sand one or more short poems 
but escribe €pisodes are not connected, 
“NOrous) f. the adventures (mostly 
entifieg of an unnamed hero, generally 
Natihira pe. eke poet Ariwara no 
Some ascrih authorship iS uncertain; 
<9, it must he 1 to Narihira himself, but, if 
Since ; ue ave been revised subsequently, 
thers Sia s Poems by later writers; 
plthough yi FO the poetess Ise (+939 2). 
lite. &Xerte me and disconnected, this 
nee Ure in the «ot influence on Japanese 
cl ©ONcise next two centuries: Its 
* above th and effective and its poems 
© average standard. 


litte, - Of pa 
ture Faponaise Coven in Anthologie de la 
1923 . BEG. 
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reaching crisis in her culture as well as in 
economic and political activities, a crisis 
which also explains why Italian literature 
came into existence later than the other 
Romance literatures. The birth of Italian 
literature coincides in fact with an all- 
round renewal of Italian strength, In the 
latter half of the 11th century and even 
more during the r2th century the political 
situation in Italy underwent a change. 
This change particularly affected the eco- 
nomic and social structure of the country, 
which rapidly achieved a degree of wealth 
and widespread prosperity exceptional for 
that age. Alongside the church of Rome, 
victorious in the investiture contest, 
appeared the Lombard communes, the 
maritime republics and the Norman king- 
dom of Sicily—all widely differing in con- 
stitution, but all able and willing to play an 
active part in European politics. How 
much Italian power and influence had in- 
creased in Europe is shown, over a short 
space of years, by the unexampled great- 
ness of Innocent III’s pontificate, the 
events of the fourth crusade and the trans- 
ference into Italy by Frederick IT of the 
nerve-centre of the Holy Roman Empire, 
About the same time Italy produced 
through St Francis of Assisi a religious 
message that rapidly spread throughout 
Europe. 

St Francis’s Cantico di Frate Sole is the 
first masterpiece of Italian poetry, At the 
imperial court of Frederick II, however, 
gathered the first compact group of Italian 
poets, known collectively as the Sicilians, 
because many of them were Sicilian by 
birth and because Palermo was the seat of 
Frederick’s court (see SiciLian Scoot). 
It is to them or perhaps to one of them, 
Jacopo da Lentini, that we owe the inven- 
tion of the sonnet. 

The poetic language devised by the 
Sicilians aimed at being, and in fact was, 
a common literary instrument for Sicilian 
and non-Sicilian alike. It was based 
nevertheless on the dialects current in 
southern Italy, deriving its uniformity from 
the discipline and intercourse of the im- 
perial court. Granted its dialectal basis, 
it is natural that once this standardizing 
influence was removed it should have 
sounded more and more like a foreign lan- 
guage the farther it travelled from its 
country of origin, especially when, after 
crossing the Central Apennines, it came, 
into contact with the very different dialects 
of northern Italy. Thus while the poetry 
of the Sicilians, sharing in this regpect the 
fate of Frederick’s own policies, was able 
to establish itself partially jp central 
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Italy and penetrate the university city of 
Bologna, elsewhere, particularly in the 
north, it appears to have been completely 
unsuccessful. 

This does not mean that the various dia- 
lects of Italy were independent and self- 
contained like so many separate languages. 
In fact, both in the literary and political 
history of 13th-century Italy, there is a 
complete lack of national consciousness, 
whether in respect of the country as a 
whole or of its individual parts. And just 
as in the political field each purely Italian 
initiative develops in close association with 
outside forces, so the shape of Italian 
literature in this period is determined not 
only by the various Italian dialects but by 
the intervention of other languages and 
literatures. Thus the Sicilian poets were 
profoundly influenced by the Provencal 
lyric, while in north Italy during the same 
period (1200-50) we find a number of 
Provengal poets living as guests of courts 
and cities, and a number of Italians— 
among them Sordello of Mantua, im- 
mortalized by Dante—who actually wrote 
in Provengal themselves and indeed prob- 
ably never used any other language for 
literary purposes. Equally strong and 
widespread throughout the 1 3th century 
was the French influence, which indeed 
increased as the political power of France 
increased ; and we find Italian writers using 
French as if it were their mother tongue. 
In north Italy there also existed throughout 
the 14th century, and even as late as the 
beginning of the 15th (by which time the 
Provengal fashion was quite extinct), a 
Franco-Italian or Franco-Venetian litera- 
ture, so called because it was written in a 
hybrid language that was basically French 
but had an admixture of Italian, chiefly 
Venetian, dialectal features. On the other 
hand, a specifically north Italian school of 
poetry which flourished, especially in Lom- 
bardy, during the 13th century, and which 
bears witness to an attempt to create a 
language that would be generally intel- 
ligible to educated persons throughout the 
Po valley, had little or no influence else- 
where in Italy and had quite disappeared 
by the middle of the 14th century. This 
Lombard poetry was not only quite dif. 
ferent linguistically from the love poetry of 
the Sicilians, but showed a preference for 
moral and religious subjects and was 
Strongly didactic in inspiration. Its chief 
attinities are therefore with the specifically 
religious poetry which developed in Italy 
in the course of the 1 3th century as a result 
of the 8reat spiritual reawakening brought 
about by St Francis. But this poetry, too, 
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which by the very nature of its inspie 
and through its close connexion He: 
preaching and worship should have ae 
and did have, a wider circulation a ; 
longer life, failed nevertheless to provi ae 
unified, central tradition on which fe * 
literature might base itself. pee ae 
split up into a number of local an Fists 
vincial groups in keeping with the ieee 
mentary political and linguistic see 
of Italy, which it revitalized here an hae 
but could not alter. It is significant 


se the 
the one really great religious poet pone 
age—the Umbrian Minor Friar J vrellow- 


da Todi—should have been 4 
countryman of St Francis and a membet 
is order. on 
* In this account of 13th-century ae 
literature nothing has so far been : Rome 
Rome and Tuscany. In the case 9 ancient 
it is obvious that as the centre of an 4 Ba 
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the technically artificial love-lyt!© “7 j1e- 
modelled on the Provengal patiern poth 
wise she submitted to the influe? sdacti© 
of French literature and of the rth italy 
and religious poetry current in rr of UP 
and in the Franciscan strongho 5 pec? 
bria. Furthermore it seems to ener thas 
realized in Tuscany, better and ci ou g 
anywhere else in Italy, that a the rishi 
have to be established between tin 8% 
vernacular literature and the i the 13, 
tion. So in the second half 0° yitter 
century, thanks particularly t© ruse! d 
d’Arezzo and the Florentine rapid a d 
Latini, and in keeping with * itica! he 
° ; : oll 
startling increase in her P p d 
economic power, Tuscany ae 
leadership of Italian literatur “rious 
became her task to fuse the arse 
pulses which had manifested § cons 
different parts of Italy, an¢ ee 
them in a new literary carrie O 
parallel to the ancient traditi he 
culture and the Latin schola. 
had indeed not only zotaines nape 8 
monopoly of education a 
scicneife research, but had bene ly ° 
the general reawakening © 
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or south, were fired by Dante’s example to 
follow the path traced out by Tuscan litera- 
ture. Indeed Tuscan literature itself, both 
in Dante’s own day and afterwards, showed 
anything but a meek acceptance of the les- 
sons of the dolce stil novo and the Divina 
Commedia. Both before and after the 
dolce stil novo we find in Tuscany two 
other quite different types of poetry: the 
first, commonly styled realisiica or borghese, 
deals exclusively in pictorial effects and 
even caricature; and includes such poets as 
Cecco Angioliert of Siena and Folgore 
da S$. Gimignano; the second is wholly 
musical, slight in form and inspiration, 
and based less on the canzone and the son- 
net than on the song-like measures of the 
ballata, the madrigal and later the rispetto. 
In either case we are dealing fundamentally 
with a conservative tendency that sought 
to tie poetry to the everyday life of Tuscany 
and the customs of her people, and rejected, 
as both a risk and a betrayal, the aristocratic, 
philosophical and national outlook of the 
stil novo and MDante. ‘Towards the 
Divina Commedia itself the attitude was dif- 
ferent. Here, in spite of the Italian and 
universal character of the work, the con- 
servatively inclined were compelled to 
acknowledge a wealth of regional and 
municipal features, and Dante’s influence 
on Tuscan prose and poetry of an historical, 
political and moralizing character was over- 
whelming. ‘The reaction, when it came, 
was on the same national and universal 
plane which Dante had achieved, and was 
the work of two writers, again both Tus- 
cans, Petrarch and Boccaccio. 'T'o a cen- 
tury for which the Divina Commedia might 
have sufficed were thus added the Rime 
Sparse and the Decameron and the begin- 
nings of Italian and European humanism. 
In short, within only a few years of 
Dante’s death another decisive turn was 
taken in the development of Italian 
literature. 

HUMANISM.—At the root of humanism 
lies undoubtedly a conflict (brought 
about by the rise of new literatures) be- 
tween the Latin tradition, typifying 
the religious unity of Europe, and the 
increasingly diversified national traditions 
which were now beginning to find literary 
expression in new languages and styles. It 
is natural that in Italy, once the seat of the 
empire and now the centre of Latin Chris- 
tendom, this conflict should have been 
more acute than elsewhere. An awareness 
of its existence, as of a problem still await. 
ing solution, appears already In Italian 
literature of the 13th century and is clearly 
visible throughout Dante’s works But it 
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is to Petrarch that the credit must be given 
for finally solving the problem. 

In Petrarch’s view there had been in 
the middle ages a break in the classical 
tradition. This break, of much more 
recent date than that produced by God 
through the Christian revelation and the 
destruction of the Roman empire, had left 
its mark on civilization, culture, language 
and style; but, being of human origin, it 
could be both deplored and remedied. Ig- 
norance and carelessness -had either ob- 
literated or distorted the classical tradition. 
That tradition must now be recaptured and 
restored to its original purity, so as to be- 
come once again the accepted instrument 
of education and intellectual intercourse 
for men of all nations. As for the new 
literature, it too, like every literature, could 
and must have symmetry and purity of ex- 
pression. Its chief concern would be with 
the intimate world of self-scrutiny and 
with the expression of private and fluctuat- 
ing thoughts and feelings; but occasionally 
it might be used to make appeals to one’s 
fellow-countrymen in a national cause, 
Hence, in marked contrast to the encyclo- 
paedic qualities of Dante’s work, the com- 
pletely personal, and predominantly amor- 
ous, character of Petrarch’s Rime Sparse; 
hence too, again in contrast to Dante, the 
simplicity and refinement of his language 
which, almost unchanged, has remained a 
model throughout the history of Italian 
poetry. 

Boccaccio was a devoted ftiend of 
Petrarch’s and his first collaborator in the 
great enterprise of humanism; but unlike 
Petrarch he was a warm and constant ad- 
mirer of Dante. Between these two great 
poets, whom he rightly considered as men 
of the highest genius, and whose greatness 
lay in entirely different directions, Boc- 
caccio discovered for himself and Italian 
literature a third way—the way of the story 
that deals, both in prose and verse, with 
the rich drama of human life, constant in 
its interplay of chance and ingenuity, but 
ever changing as to the variety and singu- 
larity of the actors—great and small, real 
or fictitious—who take part in it. Dante 
had deduced from his experience of life 
and history an apocalyptic picture of man- 
kind committed without hope of change to 
the motionless destiny of eternity. Petrarch 
sought to obliterate the memory and realj 
or AUMan frailty and to set in their Place 
the calm prospect of ancient ideals, 
caccio’s Concern was to keep alive in 
Italian literature the rich mythological and 
story-telling tradition of the middle ages 
and to assert, against the prophetic solitude 
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of a Dante or a Petrarch, the need i 
closer contact between literature and the 
tastes, interests and everyday life of pas 
Boccaccio’s influence was immediate’y 
effective in Tuscany where it strengthen 
the already existing tendency towa aa 
realism in literature ; elsewhere it was a 
gradual, but in the long run no ee 
portant. On the other hand, the wn a 
Italy was immediately unanimous San a 
lowing Petrarch’s humanistic ace ithe 
or at least that part of it which aime iS een 
restoration of classical antiquity. Be £ the 
the end of the 14th and the pa ieeme a ue 
15th century arose a generation 0 4 to the 
ists, men whole-heartedly devote Ag 
study of the ancient languages, ve Latin 
using themselves a correct form 0 overe 
based on the classical models, rediscO res 
a common instrument of literary oepe™ 
sion. For the first time Italians, wspite of 
tive of their particular origin and 10 Ae: theif 
the political and linguistic disunity , single 
country, were able to collaborate 1n ly new) 
literature, which, though comp ie it had 
drew strength from the illusion t ing the 
revived and was now continu’ | in- , 
glorious literatures of antiquity. owe 
doubtedly to humanism that ee , how 
formation in the 15th century Of ® 7 py 
geneous Italian literary culture, 
the end of that century is firmly pmanis 
as the guide and master of 
culture throughout Europe. - 
Naturally, in the meantime, 
literature continued to exist See - fs 
spread gradually through the ‘ii see 
and if the presence of Latin modesty 
literature made its role more A jn 
also encouraged experiment an say t 
tion : indeed one can go further eit: ner 
it actually helped to demonstr bei: Alre? 
sity of such a vernacular liter pty «ai 
in the first half of the 15th CF srinitty 
Venetian humanist Leonardo Greek 7 
had found relaxation from his re: de" gt 
Latin studies in the composit!o o bé 
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tional and love poems sage ie his 1 aus 
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literature, prose especially, she Ja ; 
form and substance 0 107° 
literatures. ‘es deve ws 
Thus two different tendenc : cen po 
side by side throughout ine es one “se 
and throughout Italy. yore d of 
the living language, corre i s Ua! 
forced by the Tuscan examP!? , she 
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express ideas and feelings W 
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eens of the humanists either rejected 
t e other h Incapable of expressing. On 
iteratures and, since the two languages and 
ame men existed side by side, often in the 
Sher and therefore influenced each 
assume a ecular literature tended to 
appropriate t oe forms recognized as 
Se oWveuc © atin literature. In either 
ominating é “respective of whether the 
Calculation actor was improvization or 
: the procedure remained funda- 
oe being little different 
Sireo rn employed by the humanists 
orks, retimes highly original Latin 
‘S €xperimental quality, which 
Prenzo de? oh clearly in the poetry of 
Whole of th Cdici, is reflected in the 
Centy © Italian literature of the 15th 


“Ompared .“Ccounts for the novelty, as 
fon, 4 ie ae the earlier Tuscan tradi- 
“essfy] Inn vat of that literature’s more suc- 
“Pics of Pug eons such as the chivalrous 
rf S os 7 and Boiardo, and the Arcadia 
itera 4 os t explains also why this 
q Porat rs oul ave drawn its col- 
oe mae 2 n the case of Boiardo and 
oh > and wp. Widely separated parts of 
p star Nevertheless, as in the case 

Ol -€St poet of the century, 


0 
of n ency to would have been marked by 
ae S; rather tink from any total pursuit 
aaa - as If the simultaneous pos- 
otha @ the one enguages and literatures 
a wind led to. Cast a shadow upon the 
rey tthholdin ° 8 curtailment of effort and 
Panes. ©f some of the available 
I * 167 ; 
oe Cen oe Century. —The end of the 
Sult we crigig + Marked by a sudden and 
Sp oft e di . a Italian history. As a re- 
sin, i intervention of France and 
Ste uy and the kingdom of 
reas either wwuered and the rest of 
When vized, teduced to vassaldom or 

igh er Civili, US at the very moment 


est . ation r - - 
urop Was recognized as the 


erg Nd the influence of her 


ein polarship and literature 
to Sila CO direction, Italy was 
F polit: to other nations in the 

“Conor: 1tical field and very soon 
© a8 well. Not long after- 
R e ig Paws Europe from Ger- 
Oman “i Ormation, hostile alike 
Confronted by 
u E oo of events, Italian litera- 
ie the first half of the 16th 
en “Clsive constructive effort 
Ver absent from the experi- 

© preceding century. It 
@ Critical effort, involving 
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theoretical and historical reflection and 


technical organization. An Italian litera- 
ture existed de facto but not de jure; it had 
no clear consciousness of itself or of its 
relationship on the one hand to humanist 
Latin literature and on the other to the 
genuine Tuscan tradition; it lacked a 
linguistic and stylistic constitution. 

The man who did most towards solving 
these problems was the Venetian, Pietro 
Bembo. We owe to him the final recog- 
nition of the right of Italian literature to 
exist and develop, on the basis of its own 
peculiar tradition, alongside and on equal 
terms with Latin humanistic literature; 
and also the realization that this Italian 
tradition, although Tuscan, could not be 
identified with the evolution, such as it was, 
of a ltterature that was Tuscan in the geo- 
graphical sense of the word, since it derived 
from a moment in history when two great 
Tuscan writers, Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
brought their language to such a pitch of 
literary perfection that they were able to 
impose themselves as models upon Italy as a 
whole. Finally it is to him that we owe the 
first grammatical and stylistic codification 
of the Italian language and, in poetry, 
the formula of Petrarchian imitation or 
Petrarchismo as it is called, which enjoyed 
immense success in and outside Italy 
throughout the century. 

While Bembo was thus reorganizing 
Italian literature on a new and more solid 
basis, others, who only partly shared his 
views or even rejected them, were showing 
a like determination in their own fields. 
The result can be seen in Jl Principe and I 
Discorsi of N. Machiavelli, the Cortegiano 
of B. Castiglione and the Storia d’Italia of 
F. Guicciardini. ‘These are all works which 
belong not to Italian literature alone, but, 
because of their representativeness and 
finality, to the history and culture of 
Europe; they are also works in which 
literary skill is never subordinated to sub- 
ject matter. In this brief and exceptional 
period of Italian literature a balance was 
struck between qualities as normally 
irreconcilable as critical judgment and 
imaginative intensity. 

This is borne out in the case of the 
greatest poem of the age—the Orlando 
Furioso of Ludovico Ariosto. Here a sub- 
ject equally foreign to the classical and 
(excepting a few brilliant anticipations in 
Boccaccio) to the noblest ‘Tuscan tradition 
is made to harmonize with both by means 
of an art which combines liveliness of 
invention, warmth of feeling and the self- 
consciousness and irony of a subtle intel- 
ligence. Asin the masterpieces previously 
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cited, so in Ariosto’s poem, we find an 
insistence on clarity and a desire for 
mastery applied to the facts and memories 
of a complicated and dramatic reality, 
whether historical or legendary. This 
reality may distract a man but it must not 
conquer him, and the artist who contem- 
plates it and becomes engrossed in it must 
also seek to dominate it. Hence a literary 
approach which is neither tragic nor 
properly speaking dramatic, and still less 
heroic, but rather discursive and lyrical— 
an approach which proves how strong was 
the cult of Petrarch in this period of Italian 
literature and how complete the break 
with Dante. 

This attitude which led to the creation 
of an essentially lyrical and discursive 
literary language lies at the root of Italy’s 
inability or unwillingness to share in the 
dramatic achievements of other modern 
literatures, to which nevertheless she sup- 
plied so much dramatic material. The 
splendid balance achieved by the great 
masters of the early 16th century is lacking 
in their immediate successors, The literary 
language which it had cost them so much 
effort to acquire presented their disciples 
with a facile, fool-proof instrument. What 
had once been virtue tended to become 
virtuosity. The resolute attitude which 
Italian literature had shown in the period 
of crisis towards events which it could not 
master, but for which it could find com- 
pensation in intellectual achievement, de- 
generated gradually into acquiescence and 
escapism. Although the fame of Italian 
literature had never been greater, the 
country’s political and economic impor- 
tance was all the while declining, so that 
the part played by literature in society 
became more servile and interested than 
had been the case in the first half of the 
16th century. But this gradual eclipse 
which we witness throughout the century, 
and beyond, was that of a great literature, 
one which included, in addition to its major 
writers, a host of minor figures, who, in 
verse and prose, in Latin and Italian, and 
even in the macaronic jargon of a genius 
like T'eofilo Folengo, made a lasting im- 
Pression on European and Italian culture 
alike. Machiavelli, Bembo, Ariosto, Cas- 
tiglione and Guicciardini had al] in their 
different ways affirmed and justified the 
tight of Italian literature to compete with 
the classical literatures; but the situation 
created in the second half of the 16th cen. 
tury, wher eby Italian literature became the 
Indispensable complement of the two elas. 
sical literatures, was the result of a wonder. 
ful collective effort on the part of Writers 
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great and small over several generates 
This effort was applied not only to the On 
quest of new literary forms, but also “i p 
acquisition of an ever wider circ ie 
authors and readers. Hence the ap Eee 
anomaly of a fundamentally humanistic a 
aristocratic literature which, ace ane 
popular sources, produces a Pietro Ar a 
or the professional theatre of the the 
media dell’arte (q.v.); hence per. i 
astonishing rhetorical contamina oa 
these popular sources and the rap! subse- 
tion of all reserves apparent in the ate 
quent history of Italian literature. that the 
the same time, aided by the fact ydee 
humanistic tradition of Latin poetry Fre 
prose was now in rapid decline, t He 
worked also in depth, in the pei con- 
perfection of the technique ree iat grace 
ception of literature. The ideals ic tragh 
and harmony which the humanist! sferred 
tion had represented were now te eile 
bodily to Italian literature, whose “ip 
tion of the classical models Ce ore 
consequence both more direct discipline? 
dangerous. What had been 4 @! Ls er ole 
and systematic effort thus became 2? *jas- 
contest with the great masters Th is in this 
sical epic, Virgil and Homer. yate 
connexion that we encounter of inten 
Tasso, who, though the Vict ret ox 
and misguided rhetorical pre ancho}s : 
presses all the greatness and me “ 5 decline, 
Italian renaissance literature 1n } ‘ 
In T'asso’s Gerusalemme Late i is 
and oratorical tradition, which ned: teucing 
herited and to which he cae mui os 
enriched with a religious sole Italy of 
dramatic intensity, which UME ech? 
awakened for the first time ma ad Pret 
Dante’s poetry and before ane of ot 
found repercussions on the p° a 
European nations. so an 
BAROQUE PEeRIop.—With ae a 
lesser extent, with Sete lay? ich 
developed rhetorical instrume™ og 
<val disq res 
the deep-seated spiritu ing as 
had been secretly accumulat! rary 2°" gis 
of so much self-conscious lite Rev 
and which the artistic canon A 
sance could no longer pet S, p 
Elsewhere in Europe new Pr rerature ed by 
from those which Italian + ;scove® 
sisted in following, had been “- thé, wh 
men who had been traine litics a ue? D 
school of war and power P oe ad f ae 
with their swords and intelle efenc® he 
or were still fighting ow peritase 4d a 
greatness of their nationa tures 24, aft g 
languages and other liter@ whit qu? 
peared or rather reappeare italia? 
following in the footsteps © 
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Were now qerases of their development 
tinetive Sad aware of their own dis- 
littivinns Sis of the 16th century Italian 
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em literat iteratures, but with other 
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this re-establish th Justified, could not 
day €ason th at’ so 1; S contact. It is for 
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literatures, such as French and Spanish, 
had correspondingly increased in impor- 
tance. Literature itself, and the practice 
of poetry in particular, yielded more and 
more to studies and researches in the fields 
of science, philosophy and history. It is 
significant that all the major figures in 
Italian literature born in the second half of 
the 17th century—G. V. Gravina, G. B. 
Vico, A. Zeno, L. A. Muratori, S. Maffei 
and P. Giannone—should have been men 
who were also, and in most cases prin- 
cipally, concerned with subjects other than 
literature. It was Gravina who, while still 
a young man, played the chief part in the 
formation at Rome in 1690 of the Arcadian 
academy. Both there and in his writings 
he became the determined advocate of a 
reform of Italian literature; and in fact the 
Arcadian academy, which came into exist- 
ence at the precise moment when the need 
for reform was more or less generally felt, 
succeeded in avoiding the fate of countless 
other such bodies in Italy and became an 
institution of national importance, giving 
its name to a whole period of [Italian 
literature. ) 

The name of the new academy recalled 
the purity and simplicity of Greek poetry, 
whose values it reaffirmed against the cor- 
rupt splendours of baroque. Guided by 
this ideal, Italian literature entered upon 
the new century with a complete rejection 
of the recent past, which was made entirely 
responsible for its decline, and, relieved of 
this encumbrance, again laid claim to the 
position it had held during the Renaissance 
of being the sole direct heir to the classical 
literatures. At the very beginning of the 
18th century there followed as the inevitable 
consequence of this claim an attitude of 
rivalry towards French literature, which in 
the meantime had placed itself in the very 
forefront of European culture. This ques- 
tion was particularly acute in the case of the 
theatre, since Italy was clearly lacking in 
dramatic authors comparable in stature to 
Hence an outburst of 
dramatic emulation, crowned by the Euro- 
pean success of the melodramas of P. 
Metastasio and, to a lesser extent, of the 
comedies of C. Goldoni and even the fiabe 
of C. Gozzi; and not without effect even- 
tually on V. Alfieri’s choice of the tragic 
medium. 

But the pretext of competing with the 
French drama only concealed the fact that 
Italian literature needed to adapt itself to 
changed conditions. ‘Towards the middle 
of the 18th century this need began to be 
openly admitted. This is not to say that 
there was any falling-off in nationalistic 
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pride or prejudice; but the Arcadian re- 
forms of 50 years before were no longer 
felt to be sufficient. Competition from 
foreign literatures had been growing in the 
meantime. The Arcadian academy had 
only had to consider French literature of 
the age of Louis XIV; now account had to 
be taken of the literature of the age of 
Louis XV, of English literature, whose 
European importance was steadily in- 
creasing, and soon of German literature 
also. ‘The two greatest poets of the first 
half of the Arcadian period, Metastasio and 
P. Rolli, had themselves both been com- 
pelled to spend the greater part of their 
lives outside Italy, the one in Vienna, 
the other in London. Further more, in 
the age of the French encyclopaedists, the 
pressure of philosophy and science on pure 
literature increased enormously. Finally, 
as a result of the three Wars of Succession, 
great changes had taken place in the 
political structure of Italy, and, in her 
social and economic Structure, were stil] 
taking place. 

_ The moment was favourable to new 
ideas and judgments, to bold initiatives, to 
programmes and controversies. It was the 
moment for literary journals, whether the 
work of individuals like the Frusta Let- 
teraria of G. Baretti, or of groups like the 
Milanese Caffé ( 1764-66), run by the 
brothers Pietro and Alessandro Verri, C. 
Beccaria and others. ‘These journals re- 
veal the extent to which the prestige of the 
two principal Italian academies, the 
Arcadia and the Crusca, had been shaken, 
and show what progress had been made, 
since the time of Gravina and Muratori, in 
the critical revaluation of the Italian literary 
tradition. This revaluation was not carried 
out merely at the expense of baroque bad 
taste, but, as the Lettere virgiliane (1757) 
and the Lettere ingles; (1767) of S. Bettinelli 
show, struck at the whole of Italian 
literature. 

The Lettere virgiliane were accompanied 
by a supplement entitled Blank Verses by 
Three Excellent Authors, the authors being 
Bettinelli himself, F. Algarotti and ©. [: 
Frugoni. Their aim was to provide a 
model for a new kind of poetry, in which 
blank verse would replace rhyme, and 
didacticism, based on moral philosophy 
and the sciences, take the place of descrip- 
Hon. In spite of the fame which Frugoni 
“njoyed throughout the century, the value 
of this poetry must be accounted slight - 
but the programme of these three authors 
was timely and justified, and the Poetic 
reforms Which Giuseppe Parini was 
carrying out at just this time agree with it 
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in a number of particulars. There 1s this 
difference, however, that Parini, bo i 
his longer poem J] Giorno and in his | : 
was far removed from any incidental ise 
of controversy, and though his Sub ie 
were topical, even painfully so, his pti: 
marks a return to a style of perfect cohes 
and classical restraint. Bae 

At a time when the restlessness oe 
dered by the age of enlightenmen Bre 
beginning to inflame the hearts and ee es 
tions of men, Parini provided an on ite 
lesson in sobriety and balance; DUE of 
further we advance into the second a 
the century, the more intense becon™” ‘istic 
search for novel or sensational a 
effects. Between 1763 and 177 try of 
Cesarotti revealed to Italians the Pan a 
Ossian and _ shortly afterwards, arestl 
translation of the Iliad, revived 1nt 
Homer. Homer, Ossian, the Vata ee 
and Shakespeare all become an 
part of the pre-romantic Parnassus:, — de- 
represent a poetry older than, are 4 to 
pendent of, rules, and look ee: ; 
new poetry which will break ants ° 
mediocre tastes and requiremm a 
modern society and become 45 niu ap 
the heroic age, the voice of 8 
enthusiasm. supe 
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from the tyranny of reason and s can PO, 
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verse and the variety of human afte peal 
these two contradictory aspects edit os 
literature in the age whic), i 4d Whe 
precedes the French Revolutiots yep 1 


witnesses its outbreak and its the acti of 
cussions in Italy, may be adde nceP 
of delicate reserve and the ©° 

art as a refuge for the man weary orks 
history which we find in the 
Pindemonte. 

THE RISORGIMENTO. =e rot? 0 
events of the late 18th and co e ree. 
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Alfieri’s tragedy, Montis nie we & / 
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of the Italian situation, his hostility towards 
the humanistic, aristocratic and poetic 
tradition in Italian literature, with its reflec- 
tion of deep-rooted historical, political and 
social differentiation. A decistve break 
with that tradition is marked by the pub- 
lication of Manzoni’s greatest work, J 
Promessi Spost, the first novel, and indeed 
since the time of Boccaccio the first prose 
work, which Italian literature can number 
among its masterpieces. 

A very different attitude towards roman- 
ticism is to be found in Manzoni’s contem~ 
porary, G. Leopardi, who, besides being a 
champion of poetry and the classical 
tradition, was resolutely opposed to Man- 
zoni’s Christian conception of life and art. 
From the classical tradition, however, 
Leopardi derived and turned into poetry a 
view of life no less religious, no less con- 
cerned with equality and the individual, 
than that which Manzoni derived from 
Christianity and turned into prose. Man- 
zoni was concerned with the mass of man- 
kind, a mass made up of individual souls 
and destinies; Leopardi with the desperate 
solitude of the individual amid the eternal 
vastness of the universe. If we discount 
the dogmatic issue, the narrative and 
dramatic prose of the Promesst Sposi and 
the lyrical monologue of Leopardi’s Canztt 
appear as complementary rather than con- 
tradictory interpretations of the romantic 
crisis in Europe. 

In the Italy of the Risorgimento, where 
the romantic and political crises tended 
more and more to become identified with 
one another, the messages of Leopardi and 
Manzoni were too far-reaching to have 
more than a limited bearing on the im- 
mediate issues of the situation. Politically 
divided and in part subservient to foreign 
powers, Italy had so far achieved national 
unity and independence in her literature 
alone. It was natural therefore that when 
political unity and independence seemed at 
last to be in sight, Italian literature, under 
the leadership of V. Gioberti and G. Maz- 
zini, should have joined in the struggle. It 
did so with all the high-souled courage we 
should expect from men fighting and dying 
in a just cause, but also with the haste, im- 
provisation and rhetorical over-emphasis, 
which the stress of events or a fervent desire 
for success can so easily encourage. ‘The 
result was a literature fundamentally sin- 
cere and rich in personal experiences, but 
on the whole lacking in sustamed inspira- 
tion and careless or inadequate IN execu- 
tion. Its poverty of technique, which was 
due also to the decline of the humanistic 
tradition, is especially apparent in poetry. 
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It is symptomatic that the best poetry of 
the period should have been satirical, and 
written in dialect-Tuscan in the case of G. 
Giusti, Roman in that of his greater con- 
temporary, G. G. Belli. 

A decisive turning-point in the history 
of the Risorgimento is marked by the revolu- 
tion and war of 1848-49. After that 
failure came a period of reflection, followed 
almost immediately by a resumption of 
political and military activity on a more 
appropriate basis of deeds instead of words. 

similar change occurs in literature. How 
much more cautiously and conscientiously 
the new generation, although still under 
arms, applied itself to literature is shown 
by the Confessioni d’un Ottuagenario of I. 
Nievo—the only historical novel of the 
many inspired by Manzoni’s example to 
achieve lasting worth and originality. But 
even the men of earlier generations, those 
who in the first half of the century had either 
given proof of their talents or had been 
painfully seeking their path, now helped 
in the consolidation of Italian literature. 

A case in point is that of M. D’Azeglio 
who rounded off with an excellent auto- 
biography a none-too-distinguished literary 
career as a novelist and political writer. 
D Azeglio’s I Miei Ricordi was the first of 
an important and characteristic series of 
autobiographies. In these, especially in 
the Ricordanze of L. Settembrini (1815-77) 
and the Noterelle duno dei Mille of G. C. 
Abba, the men of the Risorgimento looked 
back upon the past and rediscovered the 
poetry of an age which had been itself so 
POOr in poetry. But for all their sincerity 
the poetry which these men had to offer 
was tenuous indeed, and it was left to a 
critic, F. De Sanctis, to produce the real 
epic of the Risorgimento in his Storia della 
letteratura ttaliana—a work in which six 
centuries of Italian history and the whole 
evolution of Italian literature are analysed 
and recorded with the passion and colour 
of an heroic legend, in the light of the 
nation’s struggle for independence. 

Poetry continued to be inferior to prose 
until some time after the middle of the 
century. Even so, in the lyrics of N. Tom- 
maseo and the Canti of A. Aleardi there are 
clear signs of a search for a new style; and 
even G. Prati, who was chiefly to blame for 
the chaotic facility which had been the un- 

CIng of Risorgimento poetry, managed 
Somehow in his last works, Psiche (1876) 
and Iside (1878), to achieve a loftier and 
© Me Strain of inspiration. 
aie ee Ivaty.—As_ the Risorgimento 
rea Upon its final phase, and as Italian 

T€é, now in the hands of men too 


honest to waste themselves in panegyrics, 
took stock of the past and the present, the 
true significance of the romantic crisis, 
through which Italian literature had passed 
at the beginning of the century, began to be 
apparent. Especially obvious was the 
seriousness of the break in the humanist 
tradition, which in Italy was after all a 
national tradition. Though it was clear 
that Italian literature must continue to be a 
modern literature, it was imperative also 
that it should retain its native character- 
istics and create a school capable of ensur- 
ing that the rich legacy of the past should 
still be available to the modern world. 

The efforts at self-renewal made by the 
old humanistic and ecclesiastical tradition 
are apparent in the noble poetry of G. 
Zanella. But anew tradition was growing 
up in the schools and universities that had 
been established with astonishing rapidity 
in a desire to make a modern nation of the 
new united Italy. At the same time religi- 
ous and social problems called more and 
more for the active participation in con- 
temporary affairs. It was in these condi- 
tions that G. Carducci, a product of the new 
lay universities and, by virtue of his rigor- 
ous humanistic training, a rebel against the 
excesses of romanticism, appeared on the 
scene. In the long period of peace which 
throughout Europe followed the wars and 
revolutions of the 19th century, and while 
the memory of these stirring events was 
still fresh in men’s minds, Carducci suc- 
ceeded in creating a form of poetry, simple, 
yet heroic and solemn, that glorified the 
deeds and victories of man in history. Un- 
sympathetic to the religious and literary 
views of both Manzoni and Leopardi, Car- 
ducci’s affinities were rather with Foscolo 
and the neo-classical school and, outside 
Italy, with Victor Hugo. Through him 
poetry recaptured the predominant position 
it had held in Italy until the time of 
Manzoni. 

When towards the end of the century 
Carducci’s powers began to decline, there 
were two rival claimants for the position 
he had occupied, G. Pascoli and G. D’An- 
nunzio. Pascoli was, like Carducci, a pure 
poet with no inclination towards other 
forms of literature; even more than Car- 
ducci he was a humanist, so much so that 
he revived the almost forgotten tradition of 
writing poetry in Latin. But as this experi- 
ment shows, and as his Italian poetry con- 
firms, Pascoli was in fact destroying the 
humanist tradition from within, every bit 
as much as the romantics had sought to 
destroy it from without. In other words, 
he rejected the classical tradition as a living 
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presence and turned it into something re- 
mote and affected, while at the same time 
directing Italian poetry towards the sub- 
lime ordinariness of everyday things. In 
place of Carducci’s impassioned national 
eloquence, Pascoli offered the detailed 
lyrical confession of a single life. He was 
the first to grasp the meaning of Leopardi’s 
teaching, and it was largely thanks to him 
that Italian poetry disintegrated in its lan- 
guage and its metres and became an 
anarchic, individualistic medium for men 
possessing no other country but the world. 

By the end of the century the spirit of 
the Risorgimento had begun to be forgotten, 
and in the long peace which accompanied 
the consolidation of the new state, eco- 
nomic expansion and the search for wealth 
and comfort pushed religious and social 
problems more and more into the back- 
ground. ‘Ihe imperialist policies of the 
day had still not given any hint, least of all 
in Italy, of the imminence of a European 
catastrophe; nor, after the suppression of 
the Paris Commune, could the fear of social 
revolution do much to damp the lust for 
possession and the glamour of extravagance 
and luxury. Under such conditions the 
impact of Pascoli’s poetry, with its religious 
and revolutionary message, was bound to 
be slight; and he himself in the end adopted 
an attitude of compromise. 

Great success was enjoyed, on the other 
hand, by the sensual, portentous poetry of 
D’Annunzio, who subjected Carducci’s 
neo-classical style to the same baroque 
distortion which the poetic style of the 
Renaissance had undergone in the late 16th 
and early 17th century. Where Carducci 
and, to some extent, Pascoli had sought 
merely to defend the national interests of 
Italy, D’Annunzio attempted to engage 
her in the contest for imperial power then 
raging among the states of Europe. He 
was well aware of the help he could derive 
for such a purpose from a rhetorical instru- 
ment like the Italian language, and this 
instrument he duly employed with a skill 
only equalled by his indifference and al- 
most contempt for the slow, painful pro- 
cess of elaboration which had made its 
existence possible. Unlike Carducci and 
Pascoli, D’Annunzio was not exclusively a 
poet, although it was in poetry, or in poetic 
and rhythmical prose, that he did his best 
work. He tried also to be a novelist and a 
dramatist, not merely from motives of 
ambition, but because he had grasped the 
fact that in modern Europe poetry no 
longer counted as the highest art and that 
the triumph of other forms, particularly the 
novel, was assured. 
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Even in Italy, where the theatre had con- 
tinued to be unproductive, the novel had 
held its ground throughout the second half 
of the 19th century, in the face of the over- 
whelming success of Carducci’s poetry. 
‘That poetry had been, as it were, the store- 
house and mirror of the ancient traditions 
and recent glories which had made Italy 
into an independent and united nation. 
But underneath this unified structure there 
still remained profound differences, espe- 
cially between the north and the south, as 
well as social and religious problems which 
the Risorgimento had either shelved or itself 
created. All these things found their out- 
let in the novel, which thus at last sub- 
stantiated and applied Manzoni’s notion of 
popular literature as literature not merely 
written for, but deriving from, the people. 
Nearest to the letter of Manzoni’s teaching 
were the north Italian novelists, such as A. 
Fogazzaro; and farthest away, for obvious 
reasons, those from the south. It is how- 
ever in one of the latter, G. Verga, that we 
find, in spite of his completely different 
outlook on life, the true inheritor of Man- 
zoni’s reforming spirit. 

THE 20TH CENTURY.—Verga’s solitary 
greatness was not, and could not have been, 
appreciated either in the decade (1880-90) 
when he produced his best work or in that 
immediately following. But it is to Italy’s 
credit that the triumph of D’Annunzio’s 
thetoric in the late 19th and early 20th 
century was less complete than had been 
that of Carducci’s a short time earlier, It 
was sufficient, certainly, to suppress almost 
all genuine poetry, banishing to the out- 
skirts of Italian literature the little that 
remained—the dialect compositions of C. 
Pascarella and S. Di Giacomo, and the 
lyrics of G. Gozzano and other minor 
poets, who not for nothing were called the 
‘twilight group’ (crepuscolari). It was 
sufficient also to obscure and delay recog- 
nition of the novels of Italo Svevo and the 
narrative experiments of Verga’s successor, 
L. Pirandello. But it could not prevent 
Italian culture on the eve of the first world 
war from obeying the summons of a great 
philosopher, Benedetto Croce, and carry- 
ing out under his guidance a thorough 
re-examination of the nature, historical pro- 
cesses and present function of literature. 
In this way Italian culture acquired a new 
awareness of the historical and theoretical] 
problems propounded by romanticism and 
was finally able to check D’Annunzio’s ex_ 
treme rhetorical exploitation of the human- 
ist and neo-classical tradition. 
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Critica, founded and edited by himself. 
The stages of the critical revision that was 
going on in literature were also marked by 
periodicals like a Voce (1908-16), La 
Ronda (1919-23) and, later, Solaria (1926- 
34), and by the avant-garde groups asso- 
ciated with them, 

If the crisis which began with the out- 
break of the first world war and ended in 
Italy with the advent of Fascism provided 
~ D’Annunzio with a last magnificent oppor- 
tunity, it found Italian literature generally 
engaged in a phase of critical stock-taking 
marked, as is evident from Croce’s own 
attitude and from a work like the Esame dt 
Coscienza di un Letterato of R. Serra, by a 
readiness to bear the burden of events 
rather than to intervene in them. ‘The 
burden was such that it could not be borne 
without drawing on the most intimate re- 
sources of the individual conscience; and 
this led to a more cautious and diffident 
choice of words, to the abandonment of 
decorative effect and the search for a lan- 
guage that combined restraint with a 
capacity for expressing exceptional 
experiences. 

The experiences of the first world war 
and the immediate post-war period led to 
a search for a new kind of poetry, such as 
we find in G. Ungaretti and E, Montale; 
and a new kind of descriptive, essay-like 
prose, the so-called prosa d’arte, whose 
chief exponents are E. Cecchi and A. 
Baldini. In the theatre the impact of 
events can clearly be seen in the work of 
Pirandello, whose characters are in the 
paradoxical situation of wanting to destroy 
all illusions, though being at the same time 
incapable of finding any real meaning in 
life. 

In the period between the two wars nar- 
rative prose has come more and more to be 
accepted as the touchstone of modern 
Italian literature, and it is in narrative prose 
that A. Palazzeschi and R. Bacchelli, ex- 
members of the Voce and Ronda groups, 
have done their best work. In this most 
recent line of development a decisive turn, 
symptomatic of the tastes of a new genera- 
tion, is marked by A. Moravia’s youthful 
novel, Gli Indifferentt. 

In the history of modern Italian litera- 
ture there is nothing that can be called a 
Fascist period. But the narrative prose 
tradition has continued to develop in the 
new literary movement still in progress 
that draws its inspiration from the crisis 
produced by the second world war. 

G. Tiraboschi, Storia della letteratura 
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TokuGAWA PERIOD, 1603-1868.—By 
1603 a powerful central government had 
reunified Japan, and a great literary 
renaissance took place in conditions of 
returned peace and prosperity. Old forms 
were continued and many new ones were 
initiated. All this composition showed 
vitality, innovation and even sensational- 
ism, partly resulting from the fact that the 
writers were no longer the aristocracy (as 
in the Heian period) or the Buddhist 
monks (as more recently), but the military 
class and the newly-arisen merchant class. 
The number of books produced was enor- 
mous since literacy was widespread, print- 
ing was efficient and books were cheap. 

Literature now embraced almost all sub- 
jects and forms. The drama contained, 
in addition to the 70, two other kinds of 
play, the jorurt or puppet-play, in which 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon, the ‘Japanese 
Shakespeare’ excelled, and the kabukt or 
popular drama, in which men were actors 
and performances consisted of dialogue 
and singing. Poetry developed a new 
form, called haiku, short epigrammatic 
poems of only 17 syllables, composed with 
subtle and miniature skill. Learned litera- 
ture of all kinds was produced, especially 
literature dealing with the Chinese classics 
and Confucianism. Novels and_ short 
stories abounded, including much that was 
humorous and much that was porno- 
graphic. Many of the novels are marred by 
exaggerations and improbabilities of plot 
and by an excessive stress on the Confucian 
virtues of filial piety and loyalty. 

MoperrRN PeEriop, 1868 TO THE PRESENT. 
—The reopening of Japan in 1853 to con- 
tact with the rest of the world, after com- 
plete closure since 1638, resulted in violent 
changes in life, thought and literature as 
western ideas and western inventions were 
widely adopted. ‘The influence of Euro- 
pean literature has been extremely great: 
some writers have tried to continue tradi- 
tional forms and methods, others have 
wholeheartedly copied western originals, 
and yet others have compromised. No 
consistent style has yet emerged, and the 
prevailing attitude is often one of despair 
and nihilism. f 

Japanese literature may be said some- 
times to lack depth, strength and under- 
standing, since some works, although long, 
may appear trivial and lacking in power or 
purpose: the episodic tendency and pre- 
ference for short stories are Symptoms of 
the same thing. On the other hand the 
techniques and external forms of the 
literature show consummate artistry and 
delicate skill, and. give expression to an 
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attractive spirit of charm, vitality, wit and 
subtlety. 
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Jason and Medea entered European 
literature through the tale of the Argonauts, 
the oldest story in Greek tradition. Mad- 
ness sent by the gods into the house of 
Athamas at Jolcus had caused the miracy- 
lous flight of Phrixus to Colchis, where he 
sacrificed the Golden Ram that saved him 
hung up its glittering fleece in the sacred 
grove, wedded a daughter of king Aeetes 
and in due time died quietly. In Tolcus, 
Pelias dispossessed his stepbrother king 
Aeson, who hid his infant heir Jason with 
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Corinth claims Medea 4§ a ides me ide 
city; Mimnermus and Se dea the cust! 
the Fleece; [bycus makes Agate the? 4d 
of Achilles in Elysium. rine® onal ja? 
Pythian ode relates the ine d vost 
venture, with Jason courte ad 4 av tio 
and Medea showing 4 eae he ey pie 4 
but with no evil sequel to SP “ture 2 oe , 
There are traces of a lost Bae, eens a iw : 
the Argonautic story bec Calye? ay 
with Orphism, the hunt on fall 9” 40 
saga of Heracles and the first the 
Herodotus added details 
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eee uvins and Sophocles wrote plays on 
ie pe the theme. Euripides com- 
Pelias (b ‘ eo and the Daughters of 
ea. ne one before his Medea, which 
2 pee cish the Colchian princess as 
ithe t apiece of her sex in its relations 
ees pe cacncty. Euripides moreover 
Milingk. Rare first poet to show Medea 
that the a ildren : older legends had said 
aitias orinthians lulled them (as Pau- 
Wes to maintain), 

is a sings of Hylas and of Pollux, 
sailed at pee and says that the Argo 
Enien € Tsing of the Pleiades. An 

of an ‘ld gan left a prose abstract 
dri . ~*?80nautica. But the Alexan- 
Apollonius Rhodius caused 


its eee of 
e 
Sto <c€ssors to be forgotten. A rich 


ry, With 
“SPecially S much beauty of detail, it was 


the virginal fe eetic in its treatment of 
dea: its Ove and burning surrender of 
AMongst ic Fee eae on Orpheus’ role 
of the Stor faite reflected a version 
"Qutica, as Y known as the Orphic Argo- 
fo) lowes to Orpheus himself. 
d 2YVS abo S Was translated. Ennius made 
wana SShcaie Ovid wrote a lost 
on. we. Heroid & her, gave her an epistle 
ne Hypsipyl 5 (as another to the jeal- 
g etamor oh and introduced her into 
“Neca’s play fA and the Tristia. In 
Cress and edea she is above all a 
Rae ace, ban: her children’s throats on 
Tass Wrote a A.D. ‘70 Gaius Valerius 
n has More new Argonautica: his 
UNts, his M Prowess than in previous 
One of ae is more farouche, but 
di € passion and colour of 
q Pi In Statius’ Thebats 
ength, e€ Argonaut story at 
le aves transmitted the story to 
ainte M € Roman de Troie of 
‘ial aure and the Historia 
Confused - © delle Colonne (see 
: Som Medea with the Trojan 
‘times with the fate of 
ante set €seus abandoned on 
to ohn ee in the hell of the 
ea in cae was compassion- 
Ut Co] chi 1S Confessio Amantis, 
Or He his Troy Book; and 
ee and ee 
Qéo,. TOt 90 omen, aou 
the g, When ies le preux Fason and la belle 


Or 
wy the Et Of the uke of Burgundy founded 
“Mteg {tories of g 80m @’Or, and his Boke 
R The b of Jason was translated and 
Pastas ta, 
del], f and C€ revived the Medea of 
Ost “heca, In 1558 Etienne 


Teputation because single- 
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handed he undertook to provide an 
Argonautic masquerade in a few days. 
The Medea of Lodovico Dolce imitated 
Seneca. College boys in France played 
George Buchanan’s Latin Medea. Jean 
Bastier de la Péruse acquired an extra- 
ordinary distinction by an unfinished 
Médée in alexandrines. In Corneille’s 
Médée (1635), his first tragedy, Jason is a 
callous cad, Creusa covets Medea’s gauds 
as well as her husband, and Medea kills her 
children sensationally ; but Medea’s famous 
response of ‘ Moi’ is finer than the “Medea 
superest’ of Seneca’s drama. Longe- 
pierre’s imitation of this tragedy in 1694 
owed its success to Mlle Clairon’s acting. 

Maximilian Klinger’s two impressive 
dramas in prose Medea in Korinth and 
Medea auf demKaukasos (1791) presented 
the heroine enduring a lofty expiation. 
Grillparzer in his trilogy Das Goldene 
Vliess (1820) made the Fleece a curse like 
the Nibelung hoard, Medea a devotee with 
a broken oath and a kind of savage, and 
Creusa a gentle German maiden. ‘This 
work influenced Ernest Legouvé’s Médée 
(1854), which expresses some conflict of 
Greek versus barbarian. André Chenier, 
Catulle Mendés, Leconte de Lisle, Banville 
and Hérédia all found subjects for poems 
in the varying story. 

William Morris’s Life and Death of Jason 
(1867) subdues all the trouble to dreamy 
picture and music. Sturge Moore’s Medea 
(1920) shows the heroine haunted by the 
memory of her children slain in atonement 
to Artemis. ‘The Medea of Robinson 
Jeffers (1946), though distraught, is still a 
great lady. The original story of the 
Golden Fleece has been turned by Robert 
Graves (1944) into a ‘historical novel’, 
sardonic in its treatment of the heroes and 
nonchalant in its postscript, which leaves 
Medea at home in Colchis. Médée 
appears among Jean Anouilh’s Nouvelles 
pieces noires as a fierce gipsy who fires her 
caravan after hearing Jason state his case 
for settling down. 


_R. Bacon, Voyage of the Argonauts (1925). 
; ee R.A.T. 


Jaufré, the only Arthurian romance in 
Provencal, dedicated to king James of 
Aragon (1213-76); 10,950 rhymed octo- 
syllabic lines. ‘The romances of Chrétien 
de Troyes and Renaut de Beaujeu are the 
model. The hero is a young knight who 
after the usual long series of adventures 
avenges an affront to the honour of Arthur’s 
court. The conclusion has a novel twist: 
Jaufré, the hero, and his beloved Brunissen 
of Montbrun, reunited at last, need the 
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counsels of a wise old knight to banish 
their scruples. The whole story is told 
in a jocular and gently ironical tone which 
is new in romance. 


Ed. H. Breuer (1925); ed. C. Brunel (1943) ; 
Fr. adaptation, C. Brunel (1950); A. Jeanroy, 
‘Le roman de Jaufré’, in Annales du Midi, 53 
(1941); C. V. Langlois, La vie en France au 
moyen dge (1924). R.R.B. 


Jesuit Drama. ‘The Jesuit theatre was 
the natural successor to the medieval stage 
and, like other manifestations of counter- 
reformation piety, sought to use the men- 
tality of the time for the purposes of moral 
and spiritual edification. ‘lhe Jesuits were 
great educators and their first plays were 
performed as part of the school curriculum. 
They were written in Latin, their subject- 
matter was sacred and, at first, no female 
character or costume was permitted. ‘The 
first record of a performance of this sort 
was at Messina in 1551 and within the next 
ten years others are mentioned as taking 
place at Vienna, Cordoba, Ingolstadt and 
Munich. By 1587 there were 148 Jesuit 
colleges in Europe and in each of these at 
least one play was performed every year. 
Saul, Herod, Absalom and  Achab 
were among the subjects chosen to be 
dramatized. 

Gradually the influence of the contem- 
porary drama made itself felt. In Spain 
the verse forms of Calderén and Lope de 
Vega, in France the development of ballet 
and in southern Germany of opera were 
reflected in the Jesuit plays, which became 
correspondingly more elaborate in treat- 
ment and more secular in tone. Female 
characters were introduced, limited at first 
to the necessary minimum (St Catharine or 
St Elizabeth), but this permission soon 
became more liberal and in ‘Tuccio’s 
Fuditha (1564) there were five women’s 
parts in addition to the heroine. Love 
interest was generally suppressed, but 
themes were taken from national history 
and classical legend illustrating the triumph 
of virtue. The younger pupils were 
allowed to act in comedies, with the proviso 
that the buffoonery typical of the lower 
classes in society was unsuitable in colleges 
generally aristocratic in character. 

The policy of shaping the new humanism 
to the pattern of the older orthodoxy per- 
sisted throughout the evolution of the 
Jesuit theatre. But although the plays 
were mostly written in Latin, the use of the 
vernacular creptin. ‘Three separate trans- 
lations of Tuccio’s Christus Judex were per- 
formed in Italy and French versions of 
Fronton du Duc’s play on Joan of Arc and 
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Le Jay’s foseph venditus a fratribus We 
also given. During the r7th century 
interludes were generally given in ia 
and, in Italy and France, Holland and Ge : 
many, more and more plays came to : 
written in the native tongue. In poe, a 
Latin and the vernacular were ne ie 
was in part a concession to the au ve a 
which grew in variety and Op OT ae 
the productions became more sophis se . 
The Jesuit drama remained ess e 
didactic and was to that extent handicapy a 
in competing with a secular theatre But 
cated to the total experience of mane tne 
the need to give concrete form to espe ne 
and allegorical conceptions was neatric 
sible for much adventure 10 t et 
technique. If the Jesutts never Ce 


d to 


: : Ro ane becaus? 
appeal to their audiences, It as thei 


they did so through the sme Te operas 
performances were often more 1 ary the 
than plays. During the 18th eee: oter- 
Jesuit theatre lost its specific --tocratie 
The gradual crumbling of the os ‘ and’ 
order rendered its display SUP® Aictate? by 

its subject matter came to be seule 
the necessities of the school cut rec) 
J. Miler, Das Fesuitendrama (2 vols: 0°. 
Ter 

e 
Jikkinshé (‘The Miscellany of a aated 
Maxims’), a Japanese collectiO dd, 

1252) of historical tales an oup® 

stories (from China and. Jar ciples 
by the ten Buddhistic moral pr’; B.C: 


Jongleur: see MINSTREL. 
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t . . 
am ne basic equipment of the jour- 
“toate every intellectual worker, is 
“quired from literature. 
Be andualified terms can be used 
ence o attempt an estimate of the influ- 
every ie elem on literature. Here 
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ORR if and another. 
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But it is true that throughout the 18th 
century nearly all newspapers were exclu- 
sively concerned with the reporting of news, 
while the discussion of public affairs, often 
by famous writers, was carried on in 
separate publications. When daily papers 
extended their functions, as they did early 
in the last century, they secured the regular 
collaboration of writers of established 
fame—Coleridge, Southey, Leigh Hunt, 
Hazlitt among many others. At the same 
time journalism was producing writers of 
the first class. Charles Dickens graduated 
on the daily press: learned shorthand, 
worked in the parliamentary press gallery, 
raced up and down the country to great 
public meetings, became one of the most 
brilliant reporters of his generation. ‘The 
knowledge of life he thus acquired was a 
chief part of his initial equipment as a 
novelist. Thus journalism and literature 
were each enriched by the other, and the 
scale of the exchange expanded as the cen- 
tury wore on. ‘Towards its end Rudyard 
Kipling (in India) and J. M. Barrie won 
their spurs on newspaper staffs, while John 
Morley was the outstanding example of an 
eminent author enlisting in daily journal- 
ism—as editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
As American literature blossomed, there 
had been similar experience in the United 
States. James Russell Lowell played a 
distinguished part in journalism; so did 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte and the 
poets, John G. Whittier and W. C. 
Bryant. 

As to the two-way traffic between jour- 
nalism and literature British development 
in the present century has continued to 
increase. More and more each is neces- 
sary to the other; and though, mainly for 
economic reasons, the exchange has grown 
most notably in Britain and America, other 
countries have benefited in the same way. 
Newspapers have become a_ generally 
recognized training ground for men of 
letters. Few young people can now afford 
to wait for years before they earn their 
living. If their bent is for literature they 
naturally turn to journalism and its fascina- 
tion often holds them throughout their 
working lives. Even so, they are not 
necessarily lost to the world of books. 
There are many journalists who somehow 
find leisure enough to write a book now and 
then. Such men are fortunate and they do 
a good deal of excellent work in letters 
today. It used to be an ambition in the 
higher grades of journalism to save money 
enough to provide a bread and butter in- 
come and then to write books. The tax- 
collector makes that well-nigh impossible 
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now and many who devote themselves to 
literature would be unable to live in com- 
fort if they did not earn a. supplementary 
income by work for newspapers. 

It has long been the practice of large 
numbers of newspapers to publish new 
novels serially; those with very large circu- 
lations could acquire exclusive publication 
rights, while syndication enabled others to 
publish fiction of good quality regularly. 
In the aggregate, this brought considerable 
extra reward to novelists; and that was not 
their only gain from it. Publicity in 
papers of wide circulation increased the 
demand for their works both in the book- 
shops and in lending libraries. 

Another form of serializing involves the 
sale to newspapers of the right to publish 
their own selections from new works before 
the books are published. When this prac- 
tice began, both authors and publishers 
were prejudiced against it, thinking it would 
diminish demand for the books. Experi- 
ence soon showed the contrary. Serializing 
increases demand; the extracts published 
are samples which whet the appetite and 
may cause a boom in book sales. The 
market for this form of serializing is likely 
to grow in newspapers and magazines and 
to extend to specialized periodicals which 
have hitherto been outside it. The fees 
paid for serial rights are often substantial 
and, as books sales are also stimulated, the 
advantage for authors as well as publishers 
and booksellers is important. ‘They are 
gainers also from the much older practice 
of reviewing books. ‘The scale on which 
this is done depends on the quality of the 
newspaper as that in turn depends on the 
tastes of its readers; but generally the needs 
of book-buyers are well covered. ‘The 
‘Times of London and the New York 'Times 
publish book supplements; before the size 
of newspapers was compulsorily reduced, 
The Sunday Times and The Observer, 
both of London, gave six, seven or even 
more pages every week to book reviews. 
Most dailies, provincial as well as metro- 
politan, also deal generously with books 
and there are few in which readers are left 
without some regular information about 
them. It is one sign of the rising level of 
taste that the interest in books is widening. 
This affects many periodicals and maga- 
zines. There are important weekly re- 
views which are largely read by book lovers. 
That is also true of the ‘ quality’ illustrated 
weekly journals; all of them have literary 
features. Even many ‘local’ papers, 
those which publish only the news of their 


one rareas show a growing interest in new 
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In France the gap between the lite 
man and the journalist is, over most 0 3 
field, greater than in Britain, the res 

° : ei In the 
mainly of economic conditions. 1 
arts journalism and literature are pet i 
closer in France than anywhere © by 
Dramatic criticism is presented (one es 
celebrated writers) as well-turned pr his 
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beautiful writing commands t 1 rnalis™ 
respect. Both in literature and Jo 
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aie Nikki (‘An Ephemeral-life 
Story’), Japanese autobiograph- 
ail ical novel or diary, describing the 
name Beet written by a daughter (whose 
yas (4 unknown) of Fujiwara no Tomo- 
Tunney meet A fine work, it is a fore- 

ei Sh6nagon’s Makura no soshi 


u 1 os es 5S 

Eng tasaki Shikibu’s Genji monogatari. 
a $ Summ ; 5 x r . 

Shinkdkai, arized tr. in Kokusai Bunka 
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Storiogra ee k, the first work of German 
Regensby PAY, was written c. 1150 by 

laffe Ko tg clerics (formerly attributed to 
adapted aoe and revised, continued and 
iterary jet t0 the 14th century. Of 
Teated y rest are only the episodes 
: Ovelistically: Lucrece, Crescentia 
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mples of an early courtly style. 
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__The 1195 verses in nd. editions (G49) 
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teen ae re the smith, Lem- 
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: wre of ae Sees time and in an 
irra bral Nuclej aks magic. Besides 
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addin Of sayy se ra e.g. the Odyssey- 
Te Poh: v8 bety € magic mill, and the 
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o Constitutes ae ‘Northland ) 
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Aino, introducing Vainaiméinen and her 
brother Joukahainen; and (6) the tragedy 
of Ilmarinen’s serf, Kullervo. 

Kalevala is written in unrhyming octo- 
syllabic lines, with a trochaic movement 
frequently varied by dactyls and pyrrhics. 
Its language is rich in alliteration, variation 
and repetition. 

The influence of Kalevala in Finland 
has been extensive and profound. Litera- 
ture (Kivi), painting (Gallén-Kallela), 
music (Sibelius), and scholarship have 
found inspiration init. It served as model 
to the Estonian Kalevipoeg (q.v.) and to 
Hiawatha. Its fame abroad has been 
assured by translations into many lan- 
guages, including English. 

Defin. ed. A. V. Forsman (Koskimies) (1887) ; 
Eng. tr. J. M. Crawford (1888) and W. F. 
Kirby (1907). 

A. Borenius and J. Krohn, Kalevalan esityé 
(3 vols, 1891-95); D. Comparetti, / Kalevala e 
la poesia tradistonale dei Finni (1891); A. re 
Niemi, Kalevalan kokoonpano, I (1898); Kale- 
valan selityksid (1910); C. B. Wicklund, JI 
Kalevala frdgan (1902); K. Krohn, Kalevalan 
runojen historia (7 vols, 1903-09), Kalevalan 
kysymyksid (2 vols, 1918), Kalevalasiudien (6 
vols, 1924-28), Kalevalan opas (19031); .E.N. 
Setali, Kullervo-Hamlet (6 vols, 1903-10), 
V dindméinen und Joukahainen (1914), Sanunon 
arvoitus (1932); F. Ohrt, Kalevala_ som 
folkedigtning og national-epos (1907); F. A. 
Histesko, Kalevalan kauneuksia (2 vols, 1920— 
27); E. Saarimaa, Kalevalan sanasto (1921); 
Laina Hanninen, Luettelo ennen v. 1927 paine- 
tusta. Kalevalaa koskevasta kirjallisuudesta 
(1928); V. Kaukonen, Vanhkan Kalevalan 
hohkoonpano (2 vols, 1939-45); _R. Meyer, Das 
Geisteserbe Finnlands (1949) ; V. W. Salminen, 
Kalevala-kirja (1947); A- Turunen, Kalevalan 
sanakirja (1949); M. Sadeniemi, Die Meirik 
des Kalevala-Verses (1951). W.K.M. 


Kalevipoeg (‘The Kalevid’), the Estonian 
national epic, was compiled by the phy- 
sician-poet F. R. Kreutzwald partly on the 
basis of materials collected by his friend 
F. R. Fahimann. 

Kalev (Finn. Kaleva), first mentioned in 
1551 by bishop Mikael Agricola as a Fin- 
nish heathen god, is now construed as 
‘titan’ in both Finnish and Estonian. His 
name is rare in Estonian folk-songs but 
occurs frequently in folk-tales, where he is 
sometimes represented as a national cham- 
pion. This aspect of Kalev, generally 
conceived as the Kalevid, was emphasized 
and idealized by early Estonian romanti- 
cism. Kreutzwald used the romanticized 
image of the Kalevid to create a symbol of 
ancient Estonian independence and its 
loss. As such Kalevipoeg has exercised a 
remarkable influence on later Estonian 
literature, art and especially music (Miina 
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Harma). Translations have made the 
poem known in many countries, including 
the English-speaking world. 

In contrast to the many personal nuclei 
of the plot of Kalevala, Kalevipoeg has a 
single plot centred in the biography of its 
hero, whose character recalls those of 
Ilmarinen and Kullervo but is more com- 
plex. The adventures and exploits of the 
Kalevid are told in 18,993 unrhyming 
octosyllabic lines divided into 20 cantos 
(lood), which follow an invocation, partly 
translated from Fahlmann’s German 
original, and an introduction showing the 
influence of Kalevala. The Kalevid’s life 
from birth to death is extraordinarily 
chequered and the incidents in it derive 
from a variety of mostly Estonian sources. 
Parts of the poem are Kreutzwald’s own 
contribution, and these and the other con- 
stituents are fused into a monumental 
whole by unity of style and sentiment. 
The predominantly dactylic-trochaic metre 
of Kalevipoeg is that of the Estonian folk- 
songs and Kalevala. 


F. R. Kreutzwald, Kalevipoeg (1857-61; 
sth, standard ed. 1935; 6th ed. (Vadstena), 
1947; Soviet Estonian ed. 1951). 

W. Schott, Die estnischen Sagen vom Kale- 
wipoeg (1863); G. Blumberg, Quellen und 
Realien der Kalewitpoeg (1869); F. J. Wiede- 
mann, Uber die estnische Sage vom Kalewipoeg 
(1872); F. R. Kreutzwald, Zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte des Kalewipoeg (1891); W. F. Kirby, 
The Hero of Estonia (2 vols, 1895); U. Kart- 
tunen, Kalevipoegin kokoonpano (1905); M. J. 
Eisen, Kalevopoja estisad (1921); K. Krohn, 
Soome-eesti vanast rahvalaulust (1924); J. Sem- 
per, Kalevipoja rahavaluule motiivide analiitis 
(1926); A. Annist, F. R. Kreutzwaldi ‘ Kalevi- 
poeg’ (2 vols, 1934-36). W.K.M. 


Kalila va Dimna: see Bippal, FABLES OF. 


Klucht, short satirical play which flour- 
ished in the Netherlands especially in the 
middle ages. Unlike the farce, in which 
political and social-economic satire is 
predominant, the Middle Dutch clute or 
sotternie satirizes the sexual. In the 16th 
century the esbattement, as it was then 
called, was made to serve the social satire. 
In the 17th century the klucht, although 
still practised admirably by Bredero, de- 
clined; poets of rank turned to classical 
comedy. 


J. J. Mak, ‘Het toneel der Rederijkers’, in 


Cultureel Jaarboek voor Oostvlaanderen 
(1948-49) and Vier Excellente Cluchten (1950). 
J.J.M. 


Knittelvers, ‘badly knit verse’, a de- 
rogatory name used by Opitz and his clas- 
Sicist school to describe rhymed lines 
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each containing four stressed syllabi 
linked by any number (or occasionally 
none) of unstressed syllables. It occurs In 
all Germanic literatures but chiefly Me 
German. Popular in the late middle ae 
and the 16th century (when Hans Be 
used a Knittelvers with a definite—8 or A 
number of syllables), it was revived al 
18th century by Gottsched, who eleee 
it to comic effects, and Bodmer 


> . ious 
Breitinger, who admitted it tO anes 
themes. Goethe (Faust, Hans »¢ 


; Ne 
poetische Sendung etc.), Schiller Ware 
steins Lager) and more recently, Reimel) 
Hauptmann (festspiel 11 deutschen Aevice 
have perfected its use as a powertu 
for achieving popular effects. _ 

Example: Habe nun, dch!, Philosophie, 

Juristeréi und Médizin, 

und léider duch Théologte on Bemith- 

durchdus studiert, a ae. Faust): 


: eyes DOE I]: 
O. Flohr, Geschichte des Knittelvers&™ ca can, 


Sh. bis zur Fugend Goethes (1893); “Fleusle® 
Deutsche Verslehre (1907); aca 
Deutsche Versgeschichte (3 vols, 1925 ALB 


; 
; ters ) 
Kojiki (‘Records of Ancient Ve by 
Japanese historical work written on fro 
© no Yasumaro from material ‘he xesul o 
memory by Hieda no Are, as ¢ fe eated © 
an imperial order given in 651, T i i ee 
“11. It is the earliest survivin& ; ugh? 
work in Japanese literature, sae as 4°. 
contains poems written as ear a piste, 
Claiming to be a record of J cama excel 
up to 628, it is mainly mytholo purr’ 
for the last two centuries. Early of 
scholars dismissed it as “a te as Use 
fables’, but it is now recognize” ignite 
material for reconstructing the : 2 out ; 
of Japanese history and as a va i ~j0!08? f 
throwing light on early J apanes® 
anthropology and _ religion 
Japanese texts relating to t Alu p 
had become overlaid by, the ") It 08? 
imported Chinese civilizat ines? “sip 
composed in Chinese, as wi 
acters had not yet been adopt®, | and 
Japanese; its style 1s simp 
developed. ASG, 
Tr. B. H. Chamberlain, i0 bi a pBo 
of Japan, ro (1882; 2nd ed. £0347" «Ve 


sht 
Kokinshia, abbr. of Kokin wak@ gy ve 
thology of Japanese poems; en 905 b 
compiled on imperial order 
no T'surayuki, Oshikéchi n° mod 
no ‘T'adamine and Ki no ne Mar, 
sists of 1,111 poems, (4) h nyo ’ 
period not included in the J son and: 
(b) by poets from c. 800 to © or orate 
themselves and other conte™ 


€ 
5 
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ae ae ee ceion Was important as a sym- 
a ac € revival of poetry written in 
abatiese’ since, after the Manydsht, 
ett) ce ae had, with the encourage- 
Writing ee ee emperors, turned to 
Preface b Ki se poetry. The Japanese 
revival B no ‘Tsurayuki stresses this 
straight raed contrast with the virile and 
a bashe vard style of the Manyéshit, the 
rather pes concentrate on technique 
arranged ; emotion. The poems are 
the main = 20 books according to subject, 
Year, con €ctions being the seasons of the 
Horl-plas Teens: separation, travel, 
ee ove and sadness. Whereas 
Poems, tp é contains numerous long 
made 3, ss € Kokinshii is almost entirely 
(tankg), short poems of 31 syllables 
Perial ant 0 was followed by 20 other im- 
DEXt six or cial on a similar plan in the 
cing the uries, the best known of them 
3 unkokinshiz (q.v.). 


2 tr, TT } . 
92a); Parti Wakameda, Early Japanese Poets 
Mine 7 (cay), 0 tr. A. Chanoch in Asia 
(1 yamori Mas 6 (1929); selected poems, A. 
BEAD) ; G Bown Pieces of Fapanese Poetry, I 
(1934), Cau, Chefs-d’euvre du Kokin- 
E.B:C. 


aky 
a neiey Hogatari (‘Stories of Modern 
U boris Imes”), a long work in 31 
» 184 Stour © 736 stories about 
ee Tt wan - India and 180 about 
Mi; to a Vritten about 1050, but the 
It ~2Noto 46 hoe of authorship to 
of a Ne of the akakuni is unconfirmed. 
for cient Storj Most extensive collections 
an qtesemb] — In world literature. Its 
Its es that of the Jse Monogatari, 


the 4; Style S 
2 @any ame a: anticipates that of 


Ep Vv.) 

ty g, tr, ji a ihe 

(PP odueyz OF Part itt Kokusai Bunks Ghintabai 
948) R to <usai Bunka Shinkéka1, 


; assic Fapanese Laterature 


Koran E.B.C. 


Korea © Sacrep Boos, 

Ce n Li 

West Verve ee ature, ‘Literature has 
Nay Be Nterpr In Korea ’, wrote an early 
Umer. wv eS of Korean culture. It 
WTitin us bo Ske then why so few of the 
E .--S Produced in Korea since 


@ as 
‘ inn Sent duced from China about 
“td d a becay A.D. possess literary value. 
‘ei “ama ist Se Korean poets, novelists 
Under *Sks, b S have been inadequate to 
Dean, Chines’ Tather because in Korea, 
tat th didactic Influence, ‘literature’ has 
* ke West. Prose and poetry, and all 
Cj It mn : been y, aally understands by the 
Vilicats th eo unworthy of interest. 
‘On Whigertor prestige of Chinese 
‘Ch Overwhelmed the native 


~ 
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culture. Chinese doctrines were adopted 
and adhered to far more slavishly than ever 
in China. At times Korea became all but 
a Confucian utopia, run by scholars in 
conformity with the prescribed rites, but 
like most utopias, Korea was intolerant of 
belles-lettres. Originality of thought or 
expression were sedulously shunned in 
favour of orthodoxy. The Korean lan- 
guage itself was generally despised, al- 
though as early as A.D. 692 Sol Chong had 
used it to explain the Chinese classics and 
had also invented a method of indicating 
Korean sounds. Chinese, however, was 
difficult for Koreans to acquire; its first 
noted Korean master was Ch‘oe Ch'iwen 
(858-910). From his time onwards Korean 
literati wrote prose and poetry in Chinese, 
often of exceptional stylistic excellence. 
The prose works include the Samguk Sagt 
(x145, ‘Historical Records of the Three 
Kingdoms’), compiled by Kim Pusik (1075- 
1151), and the Samguk Yusa (‘Anecdotes 
of the Three Kingdoms’) by the priest 
Ilyén (+1288). These two histories are 
often considered the foremost Korean 
literary works. The Chinese poetry is 
almost entirely occasional and notusually of 
literary interest. Some novels were also 
written by Confucian scholars, including 
The Cloud Dream of the Nine by Kim Man- 
jung (1637-92). The ostensible theme of 
this work is the impermanence of worldly 
things, but it has also been described as 
‘the most moving romance of polygamy 
ever written’. Ill-constructed though itis, 
this novel represents the highest level of 
Korean fiction. 

Among the earliest surviving works in 
the Korean language are some poems in- 
cluded in the Samguk Yusa. Here Chinese 
characters are used sometimes for their 
meanings and sometimes for their mere 
sounds. ‘This cumbersome system of 
transcribing Korean words was supersede 
in 1438 with the invention by king Sejong 
(1419-51) of the onmun, an alphabet 
originally intended for such purposes as 
the explanation of Chinese texts, the tran- 
scription of evidence and for onomatopoetic 
description. The alphabet was later used 
also in the unsigned and undated pamphlets 
of popular tales sold to women and 
labourers incapable of understanding Chin- 
ese. These tales are generally childish and 
monotonously fantastic. 

Native Korean poetry 3s of a higher 
order. Although much is derived from 
the Chinese, the folk- and children’s songs 
possess considerable charm. Korean poetry 
lacks rhyme, quantity, alliteration or other 
usual features of prosody, but is generally 
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written in couplets of 8 (or 7) syllables and 
can be distinguished otherwise from prose 
by its poetic expressions. 

The recent increase of interest in the 
native language, stimulated perhaps by its 
extensive use in missionary tracts, is re- 
sulting in a new literature of as yet uncer- 
tain merit. Few Korean works have been 
translated, but Younghill Kang’s The 
Grass Roof (1931) and Mirok Li’s Der 
Yalu Fliesst (1946) prove that Koreans have 
not lost the art of writing in foreign tongues. 


M. Courant, Bibliographie Coréenne (4 vols, 
1894-1901); H. N. Allen, Korean Tales 
(1889); W. G. Aston, ‘On Corean Popular 
Literature’, in Trans. As. Soc. of Japan, 18 
(1890); F.S. Miller, ‘A Korean Poem’, in Kor. 
Rev., 3 (1903); J. S. Gale, Korean Folk Tales 
(1913); H. H. Underwood, ‘Occidental 
Literature on Korea’, in Trans. Korea Branch 
Roy. As. Soc., 20 (1931); M. N. Trollope, 
“Corean Books and their Authors’, zbid., 21 
(1932); Chosen Tosho Kaidat (1932); Kim 
Soun, Chdésen Minyd-sen (1933); Zong In-sob, 
Folk Tales from Korea (1952). BAe: 


Kudrun, German narrative poem com- 
posed about 1240 in Bavaria or Austria and 
preserved in one late but conservative MS. 
(Ambraser Heldenbuch, containing also 
Nibelungenlied and Biterolf); compiled 
for emperor Maximilian by Hans Ried, 
customs officer of Bozen, 1502-15. Mari- 
time setting and romantic theme (fidelity 
triumphant over separation) recall the 
Odyssey and Hellenistic romance. ‘The 
affinities with Viking saga are fundamental 
rather than obvious. ‘To the Nibelungen- 
lied, Kudrun is deeply indebted for patterns 
of idiom and heroic episode. But its 
particular merits lie in characterization and 
in the lyrical treatment of situation. (The 
Kudrun-stanza is an elegiac variant of the 
Nibelungen stanza, q.v.) 

I (203 stanzas): Hagen, son of the king 
of Ireland, kills the gryphon which had 
captured him as a child, and marries Hilde 
of India, afellow-captive. 11(359 stanzas): 
Their daughter Hilde elopes with Hetel of 
Hetelingen who, knowing Hagen’s reputa- 
tion, came supported by his minstrel 
Hérand, Fruote of Denmark and the fear- 
some warrior Wate of Sturmland—pre- 
paredtoabduct. Pursuit; battle in Waleis. 
Hilde intervenes ; reconciliation. III (1 143 
stanzas): Kudrun, Hilde’s daughter, is 
wooed by three suitors: to Herwig of 
Seeland she pledges herself; Hartmuot of 
Ormanie (Normandy) abducts her; Sieg- 
fried of Mérland attacks Herwig’s country. 
Pursuit ; battle on the ‘ Wiilpensand’, where 
Hetel is killed by Hartmuot’s father, Lud- 
wig. Kudrun steadfastly refuses to marry 
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her captor and is set by his mother, Co 
lind, to wash clothes in the sea—untl rf 
new generation of Herwig’s followers er 
led by Wate etc.) releases her. ae 
during which Gerlind and Ludwig: a 
killed. Reconciliation; marriages. noe 
If we subtract added motifs (eryE ; 
story, ‘rival wooers’, Cinderella) the ; 
f the 1 
run story is clearly a doublet o (as we 
story :—to the latter belong originally 
know from an allusion in ieee foe 
precht’s Alexander, c. 1120) the V Zan 
sand (Scheldt, vice Waleis) and tne Wate” 
of Hagen (vice Hetel) ‘at the hands o* 
Between this penultimate, tragi© 
heroic version (North Sea setting 1a A 
postulated original sth-century itic) the 
Hilde (setting probably Rugen, saat of 3 
German tradition is obscure. yOl mpi 
French version it reached Ariosto ‘ Scan 
story in Orlando, Canto 9): « Ffedin» 
dinavia the same names (Hogh cyith 4 
Hildr, Hjarrandi) are associate Hildr # 
similar story, modified to Be Hie 
role conforming to her name (=)# Brags 
is a Valkyre); cf. Snorri’s BO tee by. 
Ragnarsdrdpa and the story LE eign of 
Saxo Grammaticus under the fe 9-93%0P 
Frotho (Fruote) III. The Ang h 
poems Widsith and Deor ‘ 
know the names, but assign No ae ted a2 
latest attempt to relate all the ribs ung 
postulated versions is bewilder! as orgie 
andreas). ‘The name Kudrun W : 
ally Frisian (giip- from gunp-, # a% yithow 
of hild-). The poem Kudrun Es nich gay ( 
influence until the 19th century, ations: of 
several translations and 4 apté i) 
which Ernst Hardt’s Gudrun 
tragedy, is noteworthy. 


(19 
ip 
Mab 
Ed. K. Bartsch (4th ed. 1889}, FeschsOoh 
(1872, Kommentar 1902; TeV: aa ed. 19 Ae 
1911), B. Symons (long intro. a d. 193 be 
E. Sievers, N. Not mit Kudrun @ 7900) ont 
modernized K. Simrock (17th ¢ de Rohs all 
Junghans (1873); Fr. tre ty Gil 
Gudrune (1905); Eng. tr. M. Arm ¢ dt 
I 28). . nn 
“Aeeoiad and biblio. in G. Ehris™ ; 5) ‘and ae 
Lit... . des MAs (Schlussbd. 2 “it, Lib. i 
Neumann in W. Bere “eusle of 
MAs, Verfasserlex., II (1939) *"" 2s, Vn" aril 
Hoos! Bean der ger. Aitertumsk:; Gua f 


“jde- 


and Kudrun; Fr. Panzer, elder gt 
(1901); H. Schneider, Germ: Be drt ge 
(1928); W. Jungandreas, 1€ spiel, ath 
(1948); I. Schobler, Wiking: a .R. Mord 
mente im 2. Tl. des Gudrunl. (G93 Arya de adic 
dez Pidal, ‘Supervivencia el p “a pet ot)? 


Rey. d. 1. filolog. esp., 20 (1933)} Lit: aro) 
Die Gudrunsage in der newere idbuclt ( 4 at 
later titles in J. K6rner, Bibl. A ee in BEY: 
F. E. Sandbach, N.L. and Gudru” ” ¥. 
America (1904). 
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ake Poets, the convenient but mis- 
jeading term which was apparently 
Coleria rst pened to Wordsworth and 
Treat os ‘ ter the publication of their 
cal or lites ads. It permitted their politi- 
as a Rae fees to attack them 
it prov; ed if for Byron, in Don Fuan, 
legis a brilliantly manipulated sym- 
Parochial nat he saw as a petty and 
With the attitude to nature (analogous 
nickname a. of “Weekend” as a critical 
ry). Ne some poets of the 2oth cen- 
literary hj fn enmities were dead the 
Usefy] an borrowed the name as a 
(Wordsworth’e of local associations 
re and R S with Hawkshead, Gras- 
nd Keswi cal, Coleridge’s with Rydal 
aS exta “ sp and Southey’s—to whom it 
description ed—with Keswick). As a 
Usefy]. of a literary ‘school’ it is less 
Ballad. Wet collaboration in Lyrical 
'Ssimilarit; Tdsworth’s and Coleridge’s 
their liken “S Were more conspicuous than 
In ia while Southey had little 
WOTth | can with either, Only Words- 
© alone aly be called a Lake poet. 
Poetic : Ocal life and landscape to 
Dre tains ee Since for him lakes and 
O8resg ‘re landmarks in a personal 
Symbole’ pid shepherd 
8 of stre Pherds and villagers 
ngth and endurance. 
Jens B.H. 
cen Literatu, 
ofa Major Hoye, *NCIENT.—Until the 
the R Politica] and milit t 
3rd ans with fs itary contac S 
Ital; °entury » e Greek world in the 
Ing S Peoples ‘©., the literature of the 
Pray ttaditign = undeveloped, consist- 
like TS ang 2 hymns and _ ballads, 
dram the Vers Tophecies, popular verses 
ete com S45 Fescennini and semi- 
OF its ee (e.g. the satura in 
Cal record S) and Official, legal and 
In thoes forma] lie he earliest attempts 
the flelds iterary compositions were 
“Pic and ae and none of 
©man by birth. Livius 
Nag ated ae Gr eek ee Atsoutheed Italy, 
ene into Saturnian verse, 
dc an historical epic in 
medies and tragedies in 
aw two sear eee: They were suc- 
Qd P) More €r half of the 3rd century 
hq “uty. “oMmandin fi Ennius 
ang 8dant Enniu & Hgures, : 
by 1 0ceact Cee besides translating 
nigtis gSionany «ck tragedy and comedy 
ah ter, ee chron; Titing a Roman comedy, 
Stan they Re Natur; stablished the hexa- 
Laial Nar at: tal medium of Latin epic 
"hp, Ontrip,, . Poems and made a sub- 
ty *VCtic id; “tion to the growth of a 
‘mand diction, Plautus i 
n. autus 1n 
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his lively and vigorous adaptation of the 
Greek comedy of intrigue showed great 
dramatic skill, unexcelled by any Latin 
dramatist, and a very considerable capacity 
in the literary use of the contemporary 
common language. His more boisterous 
comedies made a stronger appeal to the 
comparatively uneducated Roman audience 
than those of Terence whose 6 plays, writ- 
ten in the first half of the 2nd century, with 
their quieter manner and purity of style 
are better fitted, if not actually designed, 
for more cultivated spectators. Terence 
is said to have been attached to the cul- 
tured literary céterie, known to us as the 
Scipionic circle, which consciously pro- 
moted the spread of a knowledge of Greek 
literature and thought in Rome. Mean- 
while tragedy in the hands of Pacuvius and 
later of Accius with plots mostly on Greek 
themes reached such heights as it was 
destined to gain on the Roman stage. But 
after them drama began to yield place in 
popularity to the mime, which in the hands 
of Publilius Syrus and Laberius seems to 
have been an entertaining composition and 
thereafter well into the imperial period 
enjoyed a great vogue. ‘Satura’, too, 
which had been disciplined into some 
measure of literary form as a verse-mis- 
cellany by Ennius, was much developed by 
Lucilius, a member of the Scipionic circle, 
who was regarded by Horace, Persius and 
Juvenal as the inventor of Latin ‘satirical’ 
poetry. 

Up to the beginning of the last century 
of the Republic poetry had tended to out- 
strip prose. While there had been some 
historical writing and a good deal of native 
oratory to which Cicero in the Brutus 
accords some recognition, not enough has 
come down to us to make possible a real 
estimate of its merits. The only sub- 
stantial work in prose that is extant, that of 
the elder Cato on agriculture, despite its 
documentary value repels by its inelegant 
formlessness. In the 1st century B.C., 
however, prose overtakes poetry. The 
Latin writers were now learning from 
Greek teachers the principles of the art of 
speaking, and this study of rhetoric, 
which included consideration of stylistic 
qualities and of the arrangement of subject 
matter, was to have far-reaching effects on 
Latin prose and poetry alike. Its first 
fruits were found in the oratory and the 
rhetorical and philosophical works of 
Cicero, perhaps the greatest orator of any 
age or country. The restless violence of 
the political life of the time, his own promi- 
nent position in politics and at the bar, and 
his wide experience of affairs provided the 
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field for the exercise of an unrivalled 
mastery of language which was equal to all 
demands and to any occasion. Amid the 
current stylistic controversies between the 
Asianists, who favoured an elaborate style, 
and the Atticists, who favoured a plainer, 
pure diction, Cicero was a whole-hearted 
adherent of neither, but preferred a 
sonorous yet flexible periodic manner 
which has had a dominating influence on 
European periodic prose. Not less has 
been the influence of his philosophical 
writings, which, though unoriginal and 
eclectic, helped to convey to later ages the 
substance of the speculative thought of the 
Greeks. His treatises on rhetoric, tech- 
nical at times as they are, supplied to 
Roman education a liberal and_ philo- 
sophic concept of the study of speaking 
and writing. Itwasthrough his theory and 
practice that what has been considered the 
norm of classical Latin prose-style was 
established. He also introduced into Latin 
the letter as an important literary feature. 
Cicero’s contemporaries were fashioning 
the composition of histories in Latin. 
Caesar writes in a curiously plain but pure 
style his autobiographical notes of his cam- 
paigns in Gaul and in the civil war against 
Pompey. Cornelius Nepos, in addition to 
a number of historical and other works now 
lost, compiled without much sense of 
style short biographies mostly of foreign 
commanders. Sallust, possessing more 
rhetorical flair and modelling his general 
technique on ‘Thucydides, knew how to 
present an exciting scene in vivid narrative 
and how to make effective use of speeches 
and brief but telling sketches of character. 
But while oratory had attained to perfection 
in the last years of the dying Republic and 
thereafter declined into a strained artificial 
elegance, Latin historical writing had its 
greatest days yet tocome. The growth of 
scholarship in Rome was also beginning to 
make itself felt in the literary field; the 
specialist monographs and the encyclo- 
paedic treatises of a Varro or a Nigidius 
Figulus created a new type of Latin 
literature. 
Simultaneously poetry had been break- 
ing fresh ground and winning new 
strength. Lucretius and Catullus in 
their different ways tread in paths new to 
Latin literature. ‘The solemn dignity of 
Lucretius’ great poem on the scientific and 
philosophic doctrines of Epicurus repre- 
sents a triumph of poetic genius and feeling 
Over a theme which in some points was 
inevitably recalcitrant to the limitations of 
verse. Furthermore, the poet, treading in 
the footsteps of Ennius, was ready to em- 


_ generation. 
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body in his own work the imaging 
phrasing in which the earlier writer : 
occasionally succeeded, and himself ma eS 
advances in poetic diction and in the mo . 
fication of the hexameter which paved ie 
way for a yet greater poet in the 0 a 
The Latin language was a 
responding to creative moulding. hod 
Catullus also made his personal conttl oe 
tion to the construction of the Latin ue 
meter and revealed its potentialities i 
medium for colourful narrative, his one 
est achievement lay in the poetic €xPt ane 
of intense feeling in simple passionate ms 
guage which almost defies translation’, 
in his skilful harmonizing of he Greek 
tongue to the rhythmic forms 0 : d 
metres. The Hellenistic influene” 
especially that of the Alexant a he 
deepening and appeared marked y ; of 
works of some of the contempol'' ihe 
Catullus, such as Calvus and Cinnd enc 
supreme importance of this 30 
rested on its introduction into 
poetry of a full realization of th 
artistic technique and of form. ie new 
It was a happy coincidence that : 
concentration on literary artistty ° new 
have gained force at a time when pdt 
political order came into bee st 0 
Octavian, later styled Augustus, ¢ Ai: if t° 
the Roman emperors. He set hin and to 
restore the moral vigour of socie ye of iB 
make cosmopolitan Rome cn We 
great past and impressive coe ded e 
old simple virtues, which had is of tbe 
disappear in the corrupt atmosP a} re 10 is 
last century of the Republic, wer” jive f 
revived and men were to be ma fe ife 
the old sources of strength 1n ae erate 
Italy and Rome. And_ here ps0P, 
i cher OF Fim 
could sustain the role of preacn® — pégt 
gandist for the policies of the ne Bre 
and its ruler. National ther are a 
and powerful scope were thus © e 
emperor and Maecenas sae of Bon 
gathered about them a an pad Ww 
and literary men. Virgil, W r jostle D 
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attention by the elegance of his £4 ome of? 
which he had transported f° pad rt? 
pastoral genre that T heocritus © od J 
fected in the Alexandrian abe? oe t0 9. 
which he had introduced tribu i gr pe 
young Octavian, was one OF og 
He was soon commissioned on ‘pe 
Georgics in support of the plane of 9° 
of the dangerous depopulat! 38 
Italian countryside. T he 103 oxi ‘pe 
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for personal experiences and self-revela- 
tion. Literary criticism, too, finds a new 
form in the verse-letter, especially in the 
second book of the Epistles and in the so- 
called Ars Poetica. 

The restrictions on political activity 
under the early empire stifled the freedom_ 
of oratory, and the study of rhetoric in the 
schools turned away from the broadly 
philosophic attitude of Cicero to the more 
meretricious attractions of declamation. 
Elaborate artificiality was now sought, and 
the speaker’s or writer’s prime concern was 
with the effect which his words would pro- 
duce. During the rst and the early part of 
the 2nd century A.D. the result is seen in 
much falsity of taste and judgment. 
Poetry was inevitably more seriously hurt 
than prose, though the latter in its straining 
after effect absorbed much that belonged 
to poetry. The historical works of such 
men as Velleius Paterculus and Valerius 
Maximus have little to commend them. 
The younger Seneca in his moral essays 
and letters achieves considerable success in 
the new style, to which he gives a lucidity 
and point that are by no means unattrac- 
tive. Quintilian, critical of Seneca’s style 
and of the debased standards of the age, 
strove in his monumental rhetorical writ- 
ings to restore the old manly vigour of 
prose-style, but without much apparent 
effect. The younger Pliny in his Letters 
was able to avoid some of the weaknesses 
of the contemporary Manner and to write 
with a certain easy grace and with a 
capacity for lively description ; but his 
Panegyricus shows the tiresome qualities to 
which the eulogy under the influence of the 
rhetorical theorists succumbed. It was 
the historian Tacitus who won the com- 
pletest and most secure mastery over this 
silver-age style, which he uses with superb 
vigour and power. His Histories and 
especially his Annals are dominating peaks 
in the prose of this age. Although he may 
be convicted of some conscious or uncon- 
scious partiality, his history is almost un- 
surpassed for the grim vividness of his 
descriptions and his delineations of char- 
acter. His work is a far cry from. Livy, 
but both are masters of their own individual 

les. 
ie the meantime, declamatory rhetoric 
had worked its will on poetry. For the 
stinging satire of Juvenal the new mode 
was not inappropriate. But epic, to which 
Virgil’s success and fame had given en- 
hanced importance, was heavily afflicted, 
and none of Virgil’s imitators comes within 
measurable distance of him. Lucan’s 
youthful poem on the conflict between 
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Caesar and Pompey contains much bril- 
liant rhetoric, but, like the Thebaid of 
Statius, which itself has moments of great- 
ness, it suffers from the exaggerations in- 
separable from the degenerate taste of the 
day. Valerius Flaccus in his unfinished 
poem on the romantic story of Jason and 
Medea had some talent for description, but 
rhetorical inventiveness and description 
are no substitute for the Homeric or Vir- 
gilian grandeur and sublimity of true epic, 
as the ungifted Silius Italicus even more 
clearly showed in his Punica. "Tragedy, 
which since Accius had figured little in 
Roman literature of note, gained nothing 
from the literary tendencies of this age; the 
surviving tragedies of Seneca are eloquent 
witnesses. For ‘occasional’ verse the 
faults of rhetoric sometimes became vir- 
tues, as in a few of the Silvae of Statius. 
But it was in the epigrams of Martial that 
the pointed style found a perhaps more 
natural field of activity. 

Alongside rhetoric, scholarship of a 
philosophical, philological, scientific or 
practical nature had developed yet further, 
a, of its products much has remained. 
nee only | have we the encyclopaedic 
eee History of the elder Pliny and the 
paral Questions of the younger Seneca, 

€ astrological poem of Manilius, the 
Beoerephical work of Pomponius Mela and 
ra peueultural treatise of Columella, but 
th an read Grattius’ poem on hunting, 

€ architectural volumes of Vitruvius and 


rontinus, and the medical section of Cel-. 


> 
an eqinbendium of the ‘arts’. And until 
fateus of Rome some centuries later the 
Ts eaworks of a scholarly type continued. 
es icient to mention the literary and 
he v aon miscellany of Aulus Gellius, 
Suit a commentators Donatus and 
Baedin ee pedantic allegorical encyclo- 
eprwes artianus Capella and the learned 
i Pe in Macrobius’ Saturnalia. But 
1; Cc works have little claim to real 
iterary merit. 
bs Koman historiography never again rose 
Stier € eights of Livy and ‘lacitus. 
CE oe ie biographical studies of the em- 
ol ts have certain merits of substance and 
€, of which the similar later collection 
Shee as the Historia Augusta falls far 
tt. Of the historians who followed, 
unple anus Marcellinus alone, despite his 
abil asing style, showed great narrative 
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have oe the prose-romance, Of which we 
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which compas the episode 
i ‘5's feast, and in the deligh 
a hore (or Golden Ass) of the 
African Apuleius, written a century later, 
which enshrines the enchanting story of 
Cupid and Psyche. | 
After Juvenal, Latin poetry seems to have 
lost inspiration, and the qualities of the 
poets who stand out from the early part of 
the 2nd century to the 5th century lack 
distinction. Nemesianus exercised his 
slight but pretty talent on pastoral tigi as 
in imitation of Virgil, Calpurnius Siculus 
and Grattius ; Ausonius Ina varied collec- 
tion of interesting and ingenious but 
important verses has one 
poem oO much charm, the Mosella; 
Claudian has greater power than these, his 
historical poems occasionally being illu- 
mined by true Poche tmesmanon, and his 
Rape of Proserpine by graceful descrip- 
tions. Somewhere 1n this period an un- 
known author wrote the Pervigilium 
Veneris, a short poem of real feeling. The 
last of the pagap poets to deserve mention 
is Rutilius Namatianus who early in the 
5th century wrote lucidly in elegiacs of 
some grace an account of his voyage from 
Rome to Luna on his way back home to 
Carle pagan literature had been in its 
decline, the Christian faith had created its 
own literature, Which, although in some 
sense outside the main tradition of Latin 
literature, produced writers whose works 
deserve comment. The more interesting 
of these range from the pleasant dialogue 
of Minucius Felix to the asperity of some of 
the rhetorical tractates of Tertullian, from 
the too colourful manner of Arnobius to 
the hymns and allegorical poems of Pru- 
dentius and the strange astrological treatise 
of Firmicus Maternus, and from the re- 
strained and not inelegant apologetics of 
Lactantius, the ‘Christian Cicero’, tO the 
lively letters, the scholarly translations and 
commentaries and the sometimes P&s- 
sionate controversial works of Jerome, and 
to the historically important but pedanti- 
cally obscure poems and letters of Sidonius 
Apollinaris. Rising above them all is 
Augustine, a great man and a great writer. 
His output was vast and his command of 
language masterly. Had nothing else of 
his writings survived, his Confessions and 
his De Civitate Dei would alone have 
ensured his fame. With the De Consolatione 
Philosophiae of Boethius literature 18 On 
the threshold of the middle ages. 


Texts: Scriptorum Classicorum Biblio- 


theca Oxoniensis (‘Oxford Classical Texts’); 
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orum Teubneriana (Leipzig) ; Corpus Poetarum 
Latinorum, ed. J. P. Postgate (1905); Rhetores 
Latinit Minores, ed. C. Halm (1863).—TeExts 
WITH ‘TRANSLATION: Loeb Classical Library; 
Collection des Universités de France, pub. 
Association Guillaume Budé. 

GENERAL: J. W. Mackail, Latin Literature 
(1895); J. Wight Duff, Literary History of 
Rome from the Origins to the Close of the Golden 
Age (1909) and Literary History of Rome in the 
Silver Age, from Tiberius to Hadrian (1930); M. 
Schanz, Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, 
vol. I, 4th ed. C. Hosius (1927), vol. II, 4th 
ed. C. Hosius (1935), vol. III, grd ed. C. 
Hosius and G. Kriiger (1922), vol. IV 1, 2nd 
ed. (1914), vol. IV 2, ed. M. Schanz, C. Hosius 
and G. Kriiger (1920); H. J. Rose, Handbook 
of Latin Literature (1936); P. de Labriolle, 
Histoire de la littérature latine chrétienne (2nd 
ed. 1924); Real-Encyclopddie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, ed. A. Pauly, G. Wis- 
sowa, VW. Kroll and K. Mittelhaus. 

PortTry: H. E. Butler, Post-Augustan 
Poetry (1909); W. Y. Sellar, Roman Poets of the 
Augustan Age (2 vols; Virgil, 3rd ed., 1897; 
Horace and the Elegiac Poets, 2nd ed. 1897); 


E. E. Sikes, Roman Poetry (1923). 
LITERARY CRITICISM: J. W. H. Atkins, 


Literary Criticism in Antiquity (1934); J. F- 
D’Alton, Roman Literary Theory and Criticism 
(1931); S. F. Bonner, Roman Declamation 
(1949). J.F.L 


MEDIEVAL AND Moprrn.—The history 
of medieval Latin literature is a continua- 
tion of the history of classical Latin litera- 
ture. he establishment of the Christian 
empire and the setting-up of barbarian 
kingdoms involved no break in continuity, 
whatever influences, such as those of the 
so-called ecclesiastical Latin, Bible-Latin 
or Vulgar Latin, may have contributed to 
enrich or deform the language in which the 
manifold literature of the middle ages was 
to be written. In the course of its long 
history, with varying degrees of success, 
the literature of the classical and later Latin 
centuries exerted its ceaseless pressure 
from the schools in which it was persis- 
tently studied, whether those schools were 
monastic or cathedral or of a secular char- 
acter. Latin therefore remained the lan- 
guage of culture even when the vernacular 
literatures had begun to arise. It was the 
language, for the most part, of law; it was 
the language of the church and of the 
liturgy; it was the language of cloister, of 
school and of university. 

As early as Tertullian the problem arose 
of the Christian attitude to pagan learning. 
The church, which was destined to lead the 
new civilization, decided, with him, that 
without secular studies ‘divine studies’ 
were impossible. ‘Tertullian was the real 
creator of ecclesiastical Latin and he was 
followed by a brilliant series of African 


writers, such as Cyprian, Arnobius, Lac- 
tantius and later Augustine. Africa be- 
came ‘the motherland of Latin Christian 
literature’. By the end of the 4th century 
Greek had ceased to be the language of the 
liturgy in Rome and, before Jerome’s Viul- 
gate, there were various Latin versions of 
the Bible. 

The schools of grammar and of rhetoric 
were the training ground of Christian and 
of heathen alike, even after the empire had 
become nominally Christian, and so the 
ancient system of education was taken over, 
very largely, by the church. Jerome has 
been called a Christian humanist; Augus- 
tine was, from one point of view, a Christian 
rhetorician. But both of these great Latin 
Fathers, like their contemporary Ambrose, 
who was equally a product of these schools, 
impressed the mark of their own genius on 
everything that they wrote. 

The struggle against the Arian and other 
heresies dominated the Latin writings in 
prose in the 4th and 5th centuries. It was 
at this time that the foundations of a 
Christian historiography were laid, with 
Rufinus who translated Eusebius’ Historia 
Ecclesiastica; with Sulpicius Severus and 
with Orosius. At the same time, under 
Greek and eastern influence, Latin 
hagiography began its long career. 

There was a rich flowering of Christian 
poetry in the west in the 4th and 5th cen- 
turies. ‘The Spaniard Prudentius stands 
above all others in originality and power. 
In Gaul, Ausonius belongs to the heathen 
past. ‘The chief Gallic Christian poets 
carried on an existing epic tradition 
using biblical material. Apart from these 
poets stands Sidonius Apollinaris, the 
literary bishop, whose letters and poems 
exhibit the worst side of the rhetorical 
tradition. 

In Africa of the 5th century literature 
flourished even under the Vandal kings 
(the African Anthology bears witness to 
this), and Dracontius belongs to the epic 
tradition, as does Arator in Italy. 

_ Paulinus of N ola, who created the Chris- 
tian elegy, was a product of the Gallic 
schools, but shows no trace of their secular 
leanings. How strong the impress of 
heathenism on the studies in the schools 
could be is shown not only in the poems of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, but also in those of 
Ennodius, who became bishop of Ticinum. 

€nantius Fortunatus, the greatest poet of 
the 6th century, began with a similar train_ 
ing, but became a great religious poet, the 
poet of Vexilla regis prodeunt and Pange 
lingua, gloriosi as well as of the Salve, festa 
dies. His contemporary in Gaul was 
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Gregory of Tours, famous for his History 
of the Franks. 

In this turbulent world of new barbarian 
kingdoms which were changing the face of 
Europe, the great directing influences of 
the future were beginning to appear. One 
was the kingdom of the Franks and the 

other was the order of St Benedict. Bene- 
dict had a predecessor in Cassian, whose 
Collationes gave a classic picture of 
Egyptian monasticism. But it was Benedic- 
tine monachism that was to prove a mighty 
civilizing influence in the west. The Rule 
left open the possibility of literary studies, 
and Cassiodorus set the seal on this in his 
Institutiones, a programme of studies for 
his monks at Vivarium, which was destined 
to remain for centuries the programme of 
Christian learning. ‘The liberal arts were 
the servants of religious studies, but they 
were necessary for the understanding of 
scripture. The copying of manuscripts of 
classical and other authors was an essential 
part of monastic activity; so libraries were 
founded which preserved the literary 
treasures of the ancient world. 

Cassiodorus therefore stands as one of 
the foremost educational influences on the 
middle ages. With him stands Boethius 
who, not merely by his De Consolatione, 
but by his translations from Aristotle, his 
commentaries on Porphyry’s Jsagoge and 
his own logical works, was, with Augus- 
tine, the dominant influence in philosophy 
until the complete logic of Aristotle was 
accessible. 

To the next generation belongs Gregory 
the Great, the last of the Latin Fathers. 

Another great formative influence in the 
early middle ages was Isidore of Seville 
whose vast encyclopaedia, the Etymologiae, 
was long regarded as authoritative. 

We pass to the far west, to Britain and 
Ireland. Gallic Christianity fed both the 
British and the Irish church. St Patrick 
left his Confessio and other unlearned 
writings. In Britain there is the solitary 
voice of Gildas in the strange language of 
his De excidio Britanniae. By this time 
thyme and rhythm were beginning to be 
used on the continent, and the Irish soon 
showed a great fondness for rhythmical and 
rhymed verse. The strange prose or 
poetry of the Hisperica Famina (q.v.) has an 
undoubted Irish flavour. Columba’s Altus 
prosator has a rudimentary rhythm with 
sporadic rhyme. Columbanus on the other 
hand used classical metres; St Gall and 
Bobbio, which became homes of learning, 
were the fruit of his missionary labours, 

Anglo-Saxon England owed its learning 

to Irish and British influences, but above 
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France, with her schools and the begin- 
nings of the university of Paris, was the 
centre from which influences radiated 
everywhere. It is customary to speak of a 
12th-century renaissance and to connect it 
with the recovery of Aristotle’s logic and 
other of his works, from which sprang, not 
only the dialectical movement associated 
with Peter Abelard and others, but also the 
scientific movement, in which men like 
Adelard of Bath and Alfred of Sareshel had 
ashare. At Paris, Abelard was the great 
teacher. John of Salisbury reflects in a 
balanced way all the currents of the age. 
He belonged to the cosmopolitan Canter- 
bury circle, of which Walter Map, satirist 
and story-teller, was a member. The in- 
creasing secular element in prose and in 
verse is conspicuous in Henry of Hunting- 
don, in Joseph of Exeter’s epics, in Nigel 
de Longchamps’ Speculum Stultorum as 
well as in Giraldus Cambrensis. In 
France the same tendency is seen in John 
de Hanville’s poetical and allegorical satire, 
the Architrenius, and in the handbook of 
courtly love by Andreas Capellanus. Most 
important of all are the lyrical poems of 
Hugh Primas and Walter of Chatillon, two 
masters of rhythmical verse, in which 
satire, personal poetry and popular themes 
are combined. The Apocalypse of Goltas 
belongs to the same school. We cannot 
definitely connect with the cleric: vagantes 
the lyrical poetry—satire, love-poetry, 
pastourelle, drinking songs—which are 
familiar to us in the Benediktbeuern and 
other collections. They show a Latin 
secular lyric growing up beside the ver- 
nacular lyric and beside its religious 
counterpart—the piae cantiones, motets 
and conducti, many of which belong to the 
famous musical school of Notre Dame. 

In this age of great expansion, of the set- 
ting up of strong kingdoms, of stirring 
events, the monastic chronicle develope 
into ambitious and full-scale histories, like 
those of William of Malmesbury, Roger of 
Hoveden and Matthew Paris. In France 
there are Suger of St Denis, Guibert of 
Nogent and others. In Germany Otto of 
Freising and Helmold, chronicler of the 
Slavs, are in the first rank. Norman Sicily 
also produced a group of historians and 


historical poets. ‘ , 
The writings of the scholastic philo- 
sophers do not belong, for a os part, 
to literary history. But te yictorine 
; d by Hugh and Richard, 


school, represente 
must be mentioned, because it rested upon 
a broad humanistic basis and the mystical 


and other treatises for which these great 
men are famous were given a studied 
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literary form. Adam of St Victor brought 
the regular Sequence to perfection. 

The history of the specifically religious 
and mystical literature of the 12th and 13th 
centuries can best be treated as part of the 
history of the great devotional movement 
of the middle ages, which took shape with 
John of Fécamp and Anselm, going back to 
Augustine for its inspiration. The Cis- 
tercians carried on this movement, which 
centres round the cult of the Holy Name, 
the praises of Mary and the double passion 
of Christ and his mother. The great 
Cistercian teacher was Bernard of Clair- 
yaux, whose sermons, treatises and letters 
show his literary genius. His mystical 
writings were a source on which the Fran- 
ciscans were to draw in the next century. 
Two other Cistercians, William of St 
Thierry and Ailred of Rievaulx, belong to 
the same devotional movement. ‘T‘he note 
of much of this literature, especially in 
prayers and poems, is purely personal, as in 
the anonymous Dulcis Ihesu memoria, the 
Stabat mater and the Dies Irae. A prolific 
and gifted poet, who employed all the cur- 
rent themes, was John of Howden. 

Among the mass of Franciscan literature 
(q.v.) the lives of Francis by ‘Thomas et 
Celano and Bonaventura stand out by the 
side of the Sacrum Commercium, the 
Legendum trium sociorum and the Speculum 
Perfectionis. ‘The mystical writings of 
Bonaventura belong to literature as well as 
to philosophy, and he is the author 
of hymns on the Passion. His great 
Dominican contemporary, St ‘Thomas 
Aquinas, was not a man of letters, but his 
hymns and sequence for Corpus Christi 
display his gentus to the full, as does the 
Adoro devote which is almost certainly his 
work. This mystical movement continued 
until the end of the middle ages ; in Richard 
Rolle and in many vernacular writers in 
England; in the great German mystics of 
the 14th century, until Thomas 4 Kempis 
who belongs as well to the movement con- 
nected with the Brethren of the Common 
Life (see DEvoTIO Moprrna). 

The vernacular literatures had now de- 
finitely established themselves, but writers 
continued to draw on classical and on 
medieval Latin sources. They were ac- 
quainted with the comoediae or versified 
tales which were produced in the 12th and 
13th centuries in France and in England 
They studied also the manuals in which 
the theory of composition in prose and 
verse were set forth. Bologna in Italy and 
Orleans in France were the great centres of 
this ars dictaminis. Orleans stood for a 
degenerate version of the old humanism 
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against the new studies of Paris. Geofirey 


de Vinsauf’s Poetria nova, in verses 2n” ht : 
De modo et arte dictandt et versificandt at 
two of the most popular handbooks ° 
Pat ‘ lives 
composition. Widely read too were the 
of the saints, such as were collected ae 
Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Vor ata 
tales with a moral like those 12 hoe 
Romanorum (c. 1340); exempla 0 ne ty 
: in pen 
for preachers; and beast fables ), the 
going back to the Bestiaries (q.V-)) 
Physiologus and to Aesop. the tw? 
In the Italy of the 14th centuly ond 
great literary figures are cae 
Boccaccio. Of the one it has Dee 
that he created the poetical languel : 
Italian Renaissance, while the © 
the father of its prose. But the® 
belong also to the history ° pm most 
humanism which was one 
remarkable manifestations © ntti 
renaissance in the civilized cor tor 
Europe. They were not the 10 g of it sp 
this humanism, for there are itis: pistoX 
the later 13th century, and, ¥ "ould & 
were to be written in detail, W" a jal 
back beyond the time of Fredes Romer 
the 12th century. The study ar and the 
law, the renewed study of gt arp politi” 
use of rhetoric in diplomacy f joking ‘e 
all influenced the new way ° 5 a woe 
classical literature. ‘There Wi dua ina 
series of lawyer-humanists 4¢ ducal © she 
late 13th century and in the est of ry" 
ceries. Mussato is the greate”’ ent 
Paduan humanists of the ?© = with © 
The mark of Veronese humans” pect ics! 
chapter library providing 4 «the gS 10 
classical manuscripts, W oui cour od 
study of antiquity’. 
Naples was a centre of L 
translations were made 
Here Beccadelli was cout P ih jP 
Alfonso. ¥e} wy’ 
Renaissance Latin literary of 3 ao 
roots in the middle ages, 18 F a nde if" 
ful movement for the critica ol0br if 
ing of antiquity, in 1 eh osOP ise " 
history, its literature, its phi be™ ey 
science. We must for ge 
regarding this movement ie inst 
and pedantic reaction @ Y the % 
forces which were producins | 
nacular literatures of MO?° ive Wa oo 
was indeed one of the for? wor) jit? (w! 
in the creation of the M° e on rhe ae 
The aim of the humanists * ond hie io 
side was to write in corre’ goo pjatud 
Latin and most of them WET the ,, Me of 
versifiers. In Floren 50 de 5? 
Academy, founded by Con tue 
in 1459, was the centre 
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li 
the toageroduction. Poggio carried on 
siglio ee of Coluccio Salutati. Mar- 
aitas pees and Pico della Mirandola are 
leader of names. Politian was the 
Orenzo echolstship in the days of 
mired in th he list of poets who were ad- 
facility wa eir day is stupendous. Their 
tobe a peeucn that Latin seemed again 
Pontano Sane language. The poems of 
teaders in ea and Mantovano found 
talian h ¢ succeeding centuries. The 
urope oo. set the example for 
Sica] Midiceae became a home of clas- 
too, t Bre seals especially of Greek. Here 
Sica ae Innumerable Latin poets. 
Olet, x ai were SaOS aa ane 
centy - tong poem of the 17th- 
Worth. Jesuit Rapin, Hortorum libri IV, is 
In ra Mention. 

Name, peeed, Erasmus is the most famous 
Western F US Influence spread: beyond to 
_urope at large. The leader of 

Celtis, cla humanism was Conrad 
STeat Gaennce as laureate in 1487. ‘The 
t hoped 4n scholars had a wider aim; 
Which Was; yY promoting an education, in 
‘nd of included a knowledge of Hebrew 
ss .© Mathers, to reform both church 
he Epistolae Obscurorum 
are an episode in this 


Nn Ho 
aRown sa there is Johannes Secundus, 
© ™ous in mes Basia, and Hugo Grotius, 
Pain, Viv any fields, but also a poet. In 
re i was the friend of Erasmus, 
ie Med} Té many accomplished Latin- 
Engl €val influences were tenacious 
In the ¢ he old scholasticism died 
Ourse of the 15th century. 
Was a true renaissance 
Gathered Italian and other 
= him. Grocin, Colet, Lin- 
) rend the last an accomplishe 
Sida 2 eer, Sent the new learning 1n 1ts 
®rable 


Numb 


Bu, 3 and aes The poems of John 


T Chanan i Barclay as well as George 
Vin Latin ae an international reputation. 
Ou —at B “tses of Milton, Cowley and 
wn dees continue to find readers 1n 


Univ. BBlish 
Vive, “sities YP ublic schools and the older 
€ 2 though atin verse composition sur- 
XT On a diminished scale. Pope 


fro I 
have 845 Mie good Latin poems, an 
fruit been Ch year Carmina Hoeufftiana 


Caq Of an Ublished in Amsterdam, the 
Angigtia Ronnual competition 1D the 
a “81a Disciplinarum Neder- 


Stt tim 
Ty% ake in ate of this neo-Latin literature 
account the necessity of using 





atin poets appeared in con-— 


‘Liventals) fol 
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the Latin language if historical, philo- 
sophical and scientific works were to reach 
a European audience. Both the prose and 
the poetry profoundly influenced the ver- 
nacular literature in the direction of pre- 
cision and refinement. ‘The critical study 
of the classical literatures as well as the 
patient investigation of antiquity prepared 
the way for a new conception of history and 
for modern literary criticism. 

Mippvie Aces: K. Strecker, Einftihrung in 
das Mittellatein (2nd ed. 1929); P. de Labriolle, 
Latin Christianity (1925); F. A. Wright and 
T. A. Sinclair, Hust. of Later Latin Lit. from the 
middle of the 4th to the end of the r7th century 
(1931); M. Manitius, Gesch. der lat. Lit. des 
Mittelalters (3 vols, 1911-31); F. J. E. Raby, 
Christian Latin Poetry (1927) and Secular 
Latin Poetry (2 vols, 1934); M. L. W. Laistner, 
Thought and Letters in Western Europe, A.D. 
500-900 (1931); J- de Ghellinck, Littérature 
Latine au moyen dge (2 vols, 1939), L’Essor de la 
littérature latine au XIIe siécle (2 vols, 1946). 
— RENAISSANCE: J. E. Sandys, Hist. of Clas- 
sical Scholarship (2 vols, 1908-21) and Har- 
vard Lectures on the Revival of Learning 
(x905);A. A. Tilley, ° The Early Renaissance’, 
in Camb. Med. Hist., VII, and Studies in the 
French Renaissance (1922); R. C. Jebb. ‘The 
Classical Renaissance’ in Camb. Mod. Hist., 1; 
P. van Tieghem, La Littérature latine de la 
Renaissance (1944); R. Weiss, The Dawn of 
Humanism in Italy (1947) and Humanism in 
England during the r5th century (1941); P. U. 
Budik, Lat. Dichter des AV.-XVII Fh. (3 
vols, 1928); G. Ellinger, Gesch. der neulat. Lit. 
Deutschlands im 16. Fh. (3 vols, 1929-33); W. 
Mann, Lat. Dichtung in England vom Ausgang 


des Friihhumanismus bis sum Regierungsantritt 
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Elisabeths (1939)- 
Latvian Literature. In common with 
the neighbouring Estonian literature, Lat- 
vian literature developed within the orbit 
of German influence. Its oral beginnings, 
older than this but undated, consist of a 
unique body of folk-songs, mostly in 
quatrains, and a monumental collection of 
folk-tales. The unrecorded history of 
Latvia both before and after the German 
conquest (13th century) may be read in 
both song and tale. Latvian written 
literature begins in the 16th century, 
mostly through the impact of the Reforma- 
tion. It consists almost exclusively of 
religious works written by German pastors 
(G. Mancelius, E. Gliick). Secular writ- 
ing goes back to the early 18th century 
and to G. Stender, a typical representative 
of the ‘age of enlightenment and of the 
Latvian Protestant tradition. Till the 
beginning of the rgth century Latvian was 
y by German authors, 


vritt clusivel : 
and the first Latvians (Blind Indrikis, A. 


lowed the tradition which 
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these had established with scarcely a 
change of idiom. The birth of a purely 
Latvian literature is associated with the 
emotions and ambitions of national roman- 
ticism. Serfdom in the Baltic provinces of 
Russia had been abolished in 1816~-19, 
and by the middle of the century Latvians 
were firmly established in the towns and 
had become literate. The organization of 
the first Latvian intellectuals is bound up 
with the patriotic activities of the poet J. 
Alunans and the publicists K. Valdemars 
and K. Barons in St Petersburg in the 
1860s. The work of these pioneers, 
though in some respects significant, was 
excelled by a group of later writers, which 
included A. Pumpurs, the author of the 
symbolic epic Laéplésis, Auseklis (M. 
Krogzems), the author of many patriotic 
lyrics, and the brothers R. and M. Kaud- 
zite, who jointly wrote the earliest Latvian 
novel Mérnieku laiki (‘The Times of the 
Surveyors’), The reaction to the realism 
of this work and especially to the naturalist 
movement of the end of the century came 
from representatives of neo-romanticism, 
among whom were the greatest names 
in Latvian literature (J. Poruks, J. 
penis, Aspazija) as well as a number of 
ecadents’,. 
By 1918, when Latvia became inde- 
pendent, she already had a large body of 
writers, who had made distinguished con- 
pupuuons to poetry, the short story and the 
Tama (R. Blaumanis), and it is in their 
work that th es 
aay “he remarkable florescence of 
gee ‘re ee in the period of independ- 
ate 1910-40) is rooted. Established 
ors (Rainis, Aspazija, A. Brigadere, K 
Skalbe) were gradually joined wer 
atith lally Joined by younger 
ors (J. Medenis. A Eglitis) who had 
been breubht yy an Cae 
in 

national liberty Pp an atmosphere of 
ere tlds . Contacts with Europe 
ee tn and European literary fashions 
‘rents. ‘The Soviet:annexation 


- mre 1940 led to the imposition of 
the levelling doctrine of socialist realism 
This was reaffirmed after the Russo-Ger- 
sa war ( 1941~45), the outcome of which 
ed to a mass migration of Latvians from 


their country. Since 1945 Latvian litera- 


ture hag had a centre outside the U.S.S.R 


and thi os 
of dk i ee been by far the more original 


Latgalian literature, 


ali founded mainly by 


Roman Catholic clerpy ; 
a gy 1n the 18th 
Ntury, has been little more than an off- 


shoot ; : 
différecs atvian, although it has had a 


? ocu . 
ferent in fierce gud been exposed to dif. 
V. Pladonis 7. 
(3 vols, 1 canoe Latviesu rakstniecibas véstuye 
32); A. Upitis, Latvtesu jaundhkas 
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ech z ; uten 
raksintecibas vésture (2 vols, 1921) ; J. a as 
bachs, Latviesu literdtiras vesture Oe 


ae te 
1922-28); T. Zeiferts, Latvuzesu eT ae 


vesture (3 vols, 1926-34); A- Prande; Latviesi 


rakstnieciba portrejas (1926) ; A. Goba, 
rakstnieki (1930); Latviesu literatur 
ed. L. Bérzin¥ (6 vols, 1934-37)3 ¥ 
thews, The Tricolour Sun (1939) eo 
Earlier Latvian Literature’ » I Ne 

(1946); A. Dravnieks, Latvtesu litera 


i 


ture (1946); E. Blese, Latviesu litera 


ture (1947). 


Law relating to literature: see C 
AND Law. 


Lazarillo de Tormes (La vida 
illo de Tormes y de sus fo 3 
adversidades), Spanish picaresdv 

published Burgos, 1554- 


gar 
ytunas 
ove 


This famous 


pNSORSHIP 


y 
vi l, 
d 


yel. 


; ue 10", 
amusing book is the first picaresd : with 


A poor boy recounts his adve? 


various masters: ree 
gentleman, until he becomes t0* 

Toledo. 5 
avarice and hypocrisy; its 4 
seems medieval rather than 
Several of the incidents are fe fol 
literary sources, others resemble 

and the hero’s name is that of 4 
fool. Its realism therefore ne 
The style is vigorous and puns". 


nti- 


O 
been attributed to Diego Hut ta yas P 


. : el ¥ 
doza. An uninteresting s¢qU Paris» I 


lished in 1555, a better one jn Ae 
La vida de Lazarillo de TT” 


The satire is direct erica 
a 
10 
dor iketales 
tra ition 

ybtiu: 


thas 


riests 
blind begga! oi 


r of 
inst 
jst 


Cejador (1926), H. J. Chay norms tt 


plesaint historie of Lazaril 
Rouland (1586; repub. 1924). ..., Unt 

FB. C.. Tarr, “Literary and 
Lazarillo de Tormes’, ton 
Assoc., 42 (1927); M. Bata’, 
Espagne (1937); A. Gonzalez 
‘Lazarillo’ hasta Quevedo (1940” 


Learning and Literature 
and scholar on the one 
literary artist on the other 
tinct purposes. Howevel , 
common world and at two PO" 7. 
tacts may be very close indé mes 
has frequently happened that eit re 
ing have sought to convey I comP 
and arguments in artistically 
forms. Secondly, a few 
scholars have contributed t© 
ture fresh concepts, new Ct? g 
symbols that replace exist? ai 
the world and society, and 8° 

a novel stylistic method. ; 
new knowledge and potions . it Pow 
and life is naturally sharpet fac 
mitted in aesthetically eet 
and there have been occas!© 118° 
of scientific genius have © 


alerey W: 


distin’ te 
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ee at nce by embodying highly 
aed in great literature. ‘These 
caren - may be illustrated from the 
cere af AS ma world. ‘The first connexion 
eS hic olarship and literature may be 
A.J. Te pens like R. H. Tawney and 
veyed in sk < whose researches are con- 
most a i RE prose and with an eye to the 
ai f eable manner of presentation. 
arte an of the discoveries of Freud 
and dram psychologists on fiction, poetry 
sae = iS an example of the second 
Wiiter ae A recent example of a 
Bock of sa 10lar who succeeds in creating 
profound rt in the process of explaining 
en; Ree original reflections on society is 
“science? oe , The relations between 
stable at - _ art” have not been uniformly 
idea that ith times and in all places. ‘The 
eless of € two are antithetical is never- 
. i Bonvely recent date. 
ture ic ai ae and actuality of any litera- 
amount o Saae connected with the 
any Ne a it comprehends. For 
and until ries in the history of Europe, 
gs Of the me. our own day in the writ- 
Compositio est of the civilized world, the 
has been n and enjoyment of literature 
Ve Me for the most part to a 
Thoug poneuon of the total population. 
ommande ae writers of the best period 
VWiters ts 1 fairly wide public, Roman 
etary o+ io ly prepared their works, 
pecially saps for a leisured class and, 
lite SOREL the empire, the language of 
8tessive| y and of writing became pro- 
ding y less comprehensible to the 
Was Altend oman’, whose debased tongue 
y veering towards dialects which 


Und 

ert : 

crystallin ee of the invasions were to 
te ater as Italian, Spanish and 


Nch, 
th he restricted public, and later 


Cre . 

plain the language, doubtless go far to 
eek an qd Superficial quality of much 
ne Advanta Roman literature. But there 
e D esote 8es in a cultivated élite and also 
8 ee Near] tic language. In such a situa- 
hol I's: y all literary men are, in a sense, 
Mined wand when wielded by highly 
lin. com ters the language of literature 
ig & Pro ae atively easy vehicle for start- 
«the efor ae or intractable material. It 
ty. Ree > - Nardly surprising that so much 
po in) ancient times is also ‘litera- 
Hace or ue philosophical writings of 
Wi Of th Xample, achieved artistic great 
Ve ‘tings Of 1 highest order. ‘The learned 
un. “lose Cicero were presented with the 
ey “Tetiy. St regard for literary propriety. 
th Pounder eee in his De Rerum Natura 
the for the atomic system of Epicurus 
Mofapoem. Equally the culti- 
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vated coteries of the small cities in the 
Greek and Roman world were quick to 
appropriate and exploit fresh scientific and 
philosophical advances in their literature: 
Lucretius and Epicurean doctrine is a case 
in point; the diffusion of Platonism and 
Stoicism bears it out as does the remark- 
able achievement of Aristotle in dominating 
ancient physical speculation. The very 
eclecticism of a writer such as Cicero 
illustrates the facility with which know- 
ledge circulated in antiquity among the 
intellectuals. ‘The rapid stultification of 
Greek mathematics and natural science 1s 
thus to be explained otherwise than by its 
inaccessibility. By the 2nd century A.D. 
originality is not to be found in the learned 
literature of the Hellenistic world. ‘There 
is, however, a remarkable though tem- 
porary flowering of Christian scholarly 
writing from 250 to 450; the three greatest 
names being Origen, Augustine and 
Jerome. But after Constantine, Chris- 
tianity was an_ official religion and, 
paradoxically, Christian writing tended 
to be less ‘popular’ after persecution 
ended. 

The Hellenistic world was replaced, 
during the four centuries pivoting on A.D. 
by anew society, Christian, hierarchi- 
and profoundly decentralized in 
political controls. The medieval period 
in Europe was characterized from our 
point of view by an intensification of the 
same division between popular and culti- 
vated literature which had marked its pre- 
decessor: the vast bulk of the population 
spoke ‘Teutonic and Romance dialects, 
while written literature from 800 to 1300 
was mainly in Latin; the only noteworthy 
exception being Anglo-Saxon, in which 
king Elfred may be claimed as an impor- 
tant scholar and which was the language of 
some versions of the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle. Among the many consequences of 
this was a continuation of the earlier identi- 
fication of the scholar and the man of let- 
ters. ‘The ‘liberal arts’ were derived, like 
the language in which they were studied 
from Rome: the trivium (gram- 


600, 
cal 


and written, ra 
mar, rhetoric, dialectic) and the quadrivium 
(arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and 


ht by priests to priests, at 
first in the schools attached to monasteries 
and bishops’ palaces, later in the univer- 
sities which grew up 2¢ Bologna, Paris, 

from the middle of 


Oxford and elsewhere 110 
the 12th century. In this environment a 


didactic purpose naturally informed nearly 
all Latin writing: the Bible—in the Latin 
version of St Jerome, the ‘Vulgate ’— 
domjnated ‘literary’ studies. The creation 


music) were taug 
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of literature as such, the pursuit of science 
or knowledge as such, were hardly the 
avowed aims of medieval scholars. If the 
church allowed a loop-hole for the study of 
pagan literature and scholarship it was only 
because they were thought to illustrate the 
divine dispensation: and there remained a 
constant suspicion of both science and 


belles-lettres down to St Francis and 


beyond. ‘Yet in admitting the validity of a 
study of some pagan writers and indeed in 
adopting the language of Rome for liturgical 
purposes, the church was compelled to 
tolerate and at times positively to encourage 
the mastery of the ancient tongue: hence 
the tremendous importance of the gram- 
marians Donatus, Macrobius, Priscian and 
their successors. And if allegory and 
anagogy ran riot, the cult of ancient writers 
never quite died out; Ovid was read, even 
if it was an Ovide moralisé. In any case 
scholars concentrated voluntarily on philo- 
sophy and theology, using the question- 
and-answer form or the gloss on an accepted 
text, so that artistic composition of scholarly 
works was not encouraged in either form or 
substance. Nevertheless some notable 
works of scholarship and literature were 
produced by philosophers from Anselm to 
Abelard and Thomas Aquinas; by political 
thinkers like John of Salisbury; above all 
by mystics and moralists like Peter 
Damiani in the 11th century and Bernard 
of Clairvaux in the 12th, men whose burn- 
ing zeal for reformation produced moving 
and eloquent prose—even when they were 
engaged in pouring scorn on the very idea 
of ‘humane’ studies. 

One other medieval genre of learned 
composition is also noteworthy from the 
literary point of view, the chronicle. Here 
again there are some outstanding perfor- 
mances among early Christian writers: 
Eusebius in Greek and in the Latin version 
of Rufinus, Orosius and above all the 
Ecclesiastical History of the Venerable 
Bede, the finest historical composition of 
late antiquity. Saints’ lives became numer- 
ous in the dark ages, and in the 9th and roth 
centuries the chronicle proper emerged 
from the brief entries written on Easter 
tables. By the 11th century many monas- 
teries encouraged the regular composition 
of annals and by the 12th some of these 
Writings are full, racy and fairly widely 
dispersed, as we know from the large num- 
ber of surviving MSS. Otto of Freising’s 
Two Cities (c. 1146) is an example of 
facts chronicling, unusual only in the 
ae ate which it reflects a philo- 
a ca’ view of human society. Even 

Ore attractive are the less loftily conceived 
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chronicles produced in the tw0 grege 
centres of Saint Denis (north of Paris) aot 
St Albans (north of London). oh a 
Albans in the mid-13th century Mati” 
Paris compiled many historical wot By } 
French and Latin, but his Great Chea 
is perhaps the chief monument 0 me bet 
historiography. We must also ene for 
that the chroniclers were respon i some 
providing romantic story-tellers wit rede- 
of their basic plots: the ‘pseudo- ly 8th 
garius’ and Gesta Regum (Fr ench, eA ortts 
century) were the sources 0 the ropes? 
concerning the Trojan origins of Eu d 
races (Francus and France, 
Britain etc.) while the ‘scholar 
of Monmouth gave the wor 
material of the Arthurian 
romances. 

The comparatively res 
reading and Latin writing 
middle ages proper were highly 
like the literary circles of the , 
world, to the diffusion of DEW ¢° such 
notions. At first the us oma 
notions was the fusion of Gree” conceP™ 
Jewish and specifically ‘Christia® dg com” 
achieved in the patristic Pee lowing Ce 
stantly reinterpreted in the f0 “nfluene 
turies. Here the scholar whost ygustin 
Was greatest in the west was ndly inf 
his philosophical views profou ptury’ oy 
ence literature until the 18th e that med 
was largely through August peroola in 
of the notions of Greek thoug Boethiu” of 
into medieval Europe, thous s 
his Consolations of Philosophy? ysir 
Seville in his Etymologiae 4 = oak of soe 
much ancient learning to t#¢ pee 
tific knowledge available dur th 
Christian millennium. | ned 
century fresh contact with tne “covid ug? 
achievements of antiquity } ° 
the infiltration of Aristotle $ h the 
Moslem Spain and later t 
of Italy, places which 
nexions with the Orient th t of 
western Europe. The 1™P ra on the 
and other Greek philosophe™ tremeh os 
lectual and literary scene W7) tnese Toth 
all the more so since at YY pee® jai’ 
arrived in versions which * cism of JS ver 
preted by the tolerant sceptt 6 was 7 ssi 
scholars, the greatest 0 Nad ight ce? 4 


tr icted a the 
roups *~ tie 
: susceP bie 


4 


roes. For the first time ntiall¥, fo 
an intellectual position P™ — put jd “te 
thetical to Christianity Mier cov it ; 
Christians. Men of learn by a Sh 
did develop attitudes wit yoscls hut af 
tachment and occasion the : pu 


° 0 
voked the bitter hostility ° yore P 
already on the alert bec@¥® 
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heresi 
re Ae peseacaig rapidly in the later 
provis; 3th centuries. The gradual 
vision of accurate and uncontaminated 

“atin texts of Aristotle, th oa 
OMOEA Ga e, the fierce persecu- 
centuries erroists in the 13th and 14th 
synthesis’ a the brilliant philosophical 
tional Christ: ristotelianism with tradi- 
mainly by § lan thought accomplished 
eradicate ee t Thomas Aquinas, did not 
Octrine i oblate of the pernicious 
Created the e results of the tensions thus 
acular lit te soon reflected in the ver- 
rapidly in oe which was growing up 
tom the R € 14th century, as may be seen 

mas oman de la Rose. 

dichotom 300 to about 1700 a curious 
the rernie Fi found in European literature: 
long chitvéalic * emerge at last from their 
TY to great hei In oral tradition and soon 
Ship, and et yet the bulk of scholar- 
€Sides, js suite avowedly literary writing 
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pctse an. €macular literature, stories in 
a th, were atthe lyrics, sermons and so 
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Pecially wh adition naturally died hard, 
Sages ne €n study of the ‘modern’ lan- 
a are ati first hampered by lack of 
tal dom; dictionaries. Yet the cul- 
We cont ance of Latin would 
Ontinued had would scarcely 
Tena: IN that Jan a revival not taken 
- - Sance of fore _ This revival or 
his 4th-century : ers begins with Petrarch 
Comp Pitati a taly and, be it observed, 
was in large part a desire to 
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the 8 and es control over the texts of 
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So ‘6th the intellectual history of the 
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% let iq nti S the prestige of Latin that 
Ad ae Sc He of the scholar and the man 
Ssntig. sued: and new philosophical 
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assimilated into literature. Dante, tradi- 
tionally excluded from the ‘Renaissance’ 
because he hankered after a dying culture, 
gathered up the most unlikely material 
(Thomism, Averroism, current physical 
sciénce) into his Divine Comedy in Italian, 
while he composed treatises on political 
thought and literary composition in Latin. 
Petrarch’s serious works were in Latin and 
so was Boccaccio’s De Genealogia Deorum. 
In France the vernacular poets of the 
renaissance period divided their attention 
almost equally between Latin and ver- 
nacular literature; the same is nearly as 
true of many English writers from Skelton 
to Donne, Dryden and even Pope. Even 
when these men wrote little in Latin they 
had been educated in its discipline and 
were saturated in the concepts of antiquity. 
Classical scholarship and learning provided 
them with the inspiration of legendary 
material, the canons of literary taste, the 
example of the prose and verse forms of the 
ancients and, above all, the example of a 
fixed orthography and a regularsyntax. It 
was in these ways that the classical die im- 
pressed its effigy on the molten metal of 
the vernaculars. 

The rsth- and 16th-century scholar par 
excellence was a classical scholar. The re- 
covery of ancient MSS, the understanding 
of ancient authors and the mechanical but 
exact learning of emendation and lexicon- 
making absorbed the energy of some of the 
finest intelligences; Petrarch, Poggio, 
Guarino, Erasmus, the two Scaligers, 
Casaubon are the brighter lights of a bril- 
liant galaxy, to which, belatedly, England 
contributed in Bentley ‘the greatest scholar 
that England or perhaps Europe ever bred’ 
(A. E. Housman). With the classical 
scholars we must group the historians. 
True, from Bruni onwards they imported 
much unnecessary rhetoric into their art, 
but their increasingly sceptical attitude 

ight to the work of 


lends permanent wel , 
Valla, Flavio Biondo, Platina and their 


emulators in the northern countries who 
began the recovery of medieval civilization : 
Peutinger and Beatus Rhenanus 1n Ger- 
many, Pasquier in France, archbishop 
Parker, Stow and Camden in England. It 
is not too much to say that classical scholar- 
ship made these developments possible, 
just as it determined the matter and 
the manner of much of the writing of the 
Reformers and counter-Reformers. The 
religious controversy Was, ™ fact, largely 
over the character of primitive Christianity, 
and Protestants and Catholics alike devoted 
their best energies to mastering the dead 
languages ; their polemical theology was 
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usually in good style though often in shock- 
ingtaste. The Reformation did not there- 
fore alter the importance of Latin letters, 
though it added Hebrew to the list of 
learned languages and deflected much 
literary work into confessional channels? in 
other times perhaps Melanchthon and Cal- 
vin might have been studious professors. 
One exceptionally important influence of 
scholarship on literature must be noticed 
at this point—the translations of the Bible 
into the vernaculars. ‘There had been a 
few earlier vernacular versions, but those 
which were to have the greatest literary 
influence were produced in the 16th, 17th 
and 18th centuries: in England ‘T'yndale 
and the Jacobean scholars who produced 
the Authorized Version, in France a long 
line of scholars from Lefévre d’Etaples to 
Le Maistre de Saci, and in Italy writers 
like Brucioli in the 16th century and G. 
Diodati in the 18th, by providing transla- 
tions of high merit, were to enable the 
Scriptures to continue as the most vital 
single source of inspiration for imaginative 
and artistic writers. Above all, Luther’s 
translation had a profound influence not 
only on German literature but also on the 
evolution of the German language. 

But beneath the surface during the 
period of Reformation and  counter- 
Reformation intellectual currents were 
moving which were in the long run to over- 
throw the supremacy of the classics and 
much else besides. From the work of 
Copernicus, Galileo and Newton a new 
cosmos took shape; mathematics, and 
especially geometry, awoke from a thou- 
sand-year slumber in the works of Gas- 
sendi, Descartes and Pascal. The new 
empiricism, which may be traced like so 
much else to some of the earlier Averroists, 
even found a philosopher in Bacon. These 
writers composed their works for the most 
part in Latin, just as Spinoza and Leibniz 
did a little later on; Descartes though he 
wrote his Meditationes in Latin, used the 
vernacular for his Discours de la méthode 
and thus created a classic of French as well 
as of philosophy. 

Equally significant of this period, when 
Latin and the vernaculars stood on an 
equal footing, is the transference from 

atin writers to vernacular authors of the 
sense that scholarship should be accessible 
to a wide public, to the honnétes gens, still 

oubtless a small minority but much more 
humerous than the minute proportion of 
Persons who had interested themselves in 
are pe matters during the medieya] 
Of the po the true spiritual descendants 
atinizing merchant coteries in x 5th- 
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naturally found expression more readily a 
moral or philosophical speculation nea 
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yelli’s Prince in the early 16th cont 
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their very different ways Hooker 
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tion in Latin. The Italian_© M piavell 
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the vocabulary of Shakespeat® ass 
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must also be numbered th sn yEoeR : 
memoirs, particularly strong t 
from Commynes and Brantomy wh 
and Saint-Simon, but found € Find)’ ie, 
in England with Clarendo”: yntve a 
Bossuet’s Discours sur histor ora by b 
a specifically Christian histor”. esol Olan 
perhaps its grandest literary nis p 
The finest flowering of end of 
scholarship came towards ee of the? 
17th century and in the first b2 
By this time Latin was 4 te e 
literary medium, but the spit! was D oy? 


knowledge associated wit like rhe ges 
stronger, In institutions * dem 4 ip 
Society (1662) and the ope pet 


Sciences (1666), which Wi" qult¥l af 
other countries, men of WI bi o, 
to discuss the latest work 1? Fjctio? oie an 
natural science; the great : 
Moréri and Bayle led 9”, *° soll 
pédie of Diderot and 146 ts! 
inspiring similar works ee be 
These works set out to pes to 
human knowledge availab id 
vated layman. In this sage ip 
most abstruse developme? ely 
Newtonian physics were 
Fontenelle, who was resP° on 
of this, is perhaps the first © ditio® 
sentative of that brilliant ** 
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pees : which is one of the glories of 
the eae olarship. Scepticism, deism, 
school sie sychology of Locke and his 
public. f a reached an ever-widening 
eee aa ped over the linguistic bound- 
usuenct ae by the dispersion of French 
tion of tl rs lars, following the revoca- 
Constitut ‘4 edict of Nantes in 1685, who 
banislator ‘ large body of highly trained 
enough H and interpreters. Significantly 
Writers h 4 dialogue form which ancient 
Was po a used for works of scholarship 
Re ae in 1t Galileo expounded his 
and Font oyle wrote his Sceptical Chymist 
seomtenelle his Plurality of Worlds 
matter, os way of disseminating critical 
Censorsh; pecially useful when the political 
Ctters a Was active, was the collection of 
Oreigners - ie memoirs of fictitious 
rela casa ; ontesquieu’s Lettres Persanes 
Other devices Point. All these and many 
et ‘vulog “°S were employed by the great- 
Voltaire oF =e of this or any other period, 
aire live t 1s highly significant that Vol- 
Fren¢ today as one of the greatest of 
Pressly “ters far less because of the ex- 
Which jj iterary’ poetry and drama on 
ased ana ‘acti Ske fame was first 
andide Za More because of his romans 
the ime adig etc,), which were tracts for 
indignat:~ informed with savage moral 
his Bae? his Philosophical Dictionary, 
Works. § sur les Anglais and his historical 
“ver se}] hese last, the Essai sur V’histoire 
Ty, f > Siécle de Louis XIV and Charles 
istorical « to inaugurate a novel type of 
Yet aime scholarship, sceptical and critical, 

- Portant at a wide public. 'The most 1m- 
sh <i titer in the tradition thus estab- 
Decline fol Edward Gibbon, whose vast 
eSt-selley Fall of the Roman Empire was a 
q ibbon a] Two British contemporaries 
Rey ©, With 30 had a European reputation - 
l ober son his History of England and W. 
5 nd, te the author of histories of Scot- 
Wine ae and the emperor Charles V. 
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+ Taday e orne, Lavoisier and Michael 
Oh of 4] : SO tees the literary tradi- 

nlightenment. 
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was perhaps less capable of sustained 
application; though it must be stressed 
that the ‘industrious artisan’ of the early 
19th century often displayed a lust for 
universal knowledge reminiscent of the 
Enlightenment. ‘The increased reading 
public meant that authorship became for 
the first time genuinely professional, tying 
the man who depended on it for a liveli- 
hood to the tastes of his public. Besides 
these influences, the development of 
romantic values in poetry, drama and the 
novel made it increasingly difficult to ex- 
press scientific argument in forms which 
were artistically compelling to contem- 
poraries of Schiller, Wordsworth and 
Hugo. Above all, scholarship itself in 
nearly every field acquired a specialist char- 
acter which made it difficult of access even 
to students of related topics. ‘The univer- 
sities of Europe, which had been moribund 
for some four centuries, came to life again, 
displaying first in Germany and then 
everywhere an intellectual vigour sur- 
passing even their own liveliness in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. The university-renais- 
sance produced many great scholars, but 
they and their students were usually con- 
tent to be masters of ever-narrowing ‘sub- 
jects’. In the very field of literature itself 
a scientific approach made the higher 
criticism hard to express in attractive 
forms: philology and comparative philo- 
logy dominated the scene at first; soon the 
‘critical edition’ concentrated on the ver- 
nacular ‘classics’ of Europe all the textual 
fastidiousness and verbal ingenuity which 
earlier scholars had reserved for ancient 
Greek, Roman and scriptural works; and 
the history of literary influences was studied 
more and more to the exclusion of ques- 
tions of taste. os : 
While the direct composition of literary 
masterpieces became 1n these ways largely 
restricted to “literary men ’, scholarship had 
never before been as influential in the 
second of its two points of contact with 
literature: the provision of novel concepts 
of nature and of life. The new dilemmas 
sere mainly in two matters: the purpose 
and justification of society and the place of 
God in human affairs. The challenge to 


resented, quite practically, 
oligarchy was Pp Ya ecehan waiddke 


by the growing power © 
ise mat the digcontents of what was to be 
called the industrial proletariat, but it 
soon had its theorists of social liberty. 
Rousseau, Bentham, Mill, Saint-Simon, 
Marx urged the claims of ‘the people’, 
though they differed 1n defining the term: 

of tradition from Burke and 


the apologists : 
de Tocqueville onwards fought a shifting 


ee en el a i el ee 
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battle in which the bastions of aristocracy 
were gradually abandoned for the towers of 
bourgeois constitutionalism. It did not, 
of course, need the theorists to provide 
social themes for writers like Dickens and 
George Eliot, Balzac and Zola, the Russian 
novelists or Ibsen, but the doctrines argued 
by abstract thinkers frequently became 
creeds to their disciples: radicalism, 
socialism, communism and even the vari- 
ous brands of conservatism were invested 
with quasi-religious qualities and became 
creeds for which men were prepared to 
suffer and die; this clarity of purpose is 
reflected in artistic works by an added 
pointedness and poignancy. The other 
great debate was between ‘religion’ and 
‘science’. It was precipitated mainly by 
the geologists, who established that Crea- 
tion could not possibly have taken place in 
4000 B.C. or even (on archbishop Ussher’s 
hypothesis) in 4004 B.c., but must have 
occurred many millions of years prior to 
these dates based on the Bible; this was 
supported also by biological evidence; and 
the prehistorians soon added their mite 
to the ‘scientific’ position. Newtonian 
physics had no doubt prepared the way for 
this, though the fact had not been realized 
at the time; had not Newton himself 
regarded the elucidation of biblical chrono- 
logy as his main task ? The new scholar- 
ship, while it did not attempt to deny a 
divine dispensation, rapidly made much of 
the Old Testament myth instead of history. 
Many capable attempts were made to de- 
fend the literal truth of Genesis. Their 
failure to command support tells its own 
story. ‘The weightiest contribution to the 
general stock of literary notions made by 
these proceedings was the theory of evolu- 
tion, which quickly established itself as the 
main source of explanation and analogy in 
the artistic works of the late roth century. 

The original scholarship involved in this 
political, philosophical and scientific work 
was, in the very nature of things, seldom 
good literature: we must remember how 
much learned writing at this time went 
into technical journals or reviews. Even 
works of a directly political and polemical 
character, designed to inspire action and 
arouse social indignation, are often indif- 
ferent from a literary point of view, though 
they are often stirringly urgent, like Rous. 
seau’s Contrat Social and the Marx-Enge]s 
Communist Manifesto of 1848. Rousseau 
was, of course, a great writer. Marx too 
was capable of passages of sustained litera. 
ture. Some other political writers, not- 
ably Mazzini, had a high regard for form 
and style But the later r9th century was 
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not propitious to political writing of litera 
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a development intensified by ea 
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and Democracy in America, and of }°e ing: 
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Among the philosophers Nietzs¢" . ple 
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simplicity have earned each © * .. con: 
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of evolutionary theory, WO ae as ot 
prose and almost as compe aS) Buy 
author was his contemporary "ific wot 
ley. The bulk of original scie? ad tO tb 
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general tendency and lies burle pti’ 
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the causes seem fairly clear. First, an 
intellectual public has emerged which, 
though restricted in numbers, 1s yet large 
enough and sufficiently stable to encourage 
publishers to risk the marketing of serious 
books at comparatively modest prices; the 
‘general reader’ of the early 20th century 
had, or at any rate was supposed to have, 
very little capacity for solid reading and at 
that time ‘non-fiction’ in the circulating 
libraries meant predominantly the reminis- 
cences of great men and travel books ; per- 
haps the emergence of a more intellectually 
athletic audience is a belated product of 
educational reform, reinforced by the great 
increase in the numbers attending univer- 
sities during the ’30s and in the period after 
the second world war. A second group of 
influences derives from the internal de- 
velopment of philosophy and natural 
science, where points seem to have been 
reached which enable, if they do not 
positively demand, the diffusion and dis- 
cussion of certain basic assumptions. ‘The 
concepts of the contemporary astronomer 
or physicist are perhaps intrinsically no 
simpler than those of earlier theorists, but 
they seem often to require for their exposi- 
tion analogies and attitudes which are 
derived from life itself in its more obvious 
manifestations. Physical science 1s, in 
short, more tentative, mobile and undog- 
matic than it has been at any time since the 
17th century, while the different sciences 
themselves appear to be more united, the 
specialists themselves being ready to profit 
from the methods and results of studies 
which fifty years earlier would have seemed 
remote and irrelevant. Furthermore 1n 
works of criticism and in educational 
theory there is today a marked retreat from 
the rigid opposition between science’ and 

cupied our grandfathers. 


‘art’? which preoc 
the view that the two 


The growth of ee oat 
spheres of intellectual activity are distinct 
awaits its historian. 


and antagonistic : 
Doubtless the natural scientists did not con- 
sciously arrogate to themselves the exc 
sive right to the study of ‘science , 4 Wor 

which in earlier times denoted all or any 
scholarship of a precise kind. But : ey 
tended to justify their activities ont cit 
utility and so drove apologists 0 the 
‘humanities’ into equally unreal argu- 
ments. ‘The division did much harm and 


is little current 
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exchange of ideas in Somewhat the same 
way as the Huguenot diaspora of the 
1680s. 

In consequence of these and other influ- 
ences a number of works of learning have 
been composed which are important as 
scholarship: and have been deliberately put 
forward in literary form. Among the 
English scientists we may instance James 
Jeans, Arthur Eddington and E. T. Whit- 
taker. Among historians the Belgian 
Henri Pirenne has written a classic in his 
History of Europe, comparable in impor- 
tance, though different in its approach, to 
Croce’s historical works, Croce’s philo- 
sophical writing is also significant as ieee 
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ture as a whole the contributions of India 
China and Islam would all claim attention. 
In particular the learned writings ° Indi, 
and China, which are found much Carlie, 
than comparable works in EuroP®: have 
often been of the highest merit. To the 
layman it seems likely that some of the 
relationships between science 49@ “era. 
ture which we have discerned 12 the evoly. 
tion of European letters would find close 
parallels in oriental literatures: Bes 
the advance in the physical sciences CUrIng 
the last century, with all its consequences 
for literature in the narrow se™S® ae 
imperfectly acclimatized in AS!* 
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d, : 
from + The word ‘legend’ is derived 


° Q * 
thing ceva Latin legenda, ‘some- 
me Story of an » and originally referred to 
© Tead ¢; the life of a saint which could 
Meals j ‘r at divine service or during 


From r Se, tefectory of a monastery. 
tions ME Wo ra to a single story of this 
pra of such €came applied to collec- 
pac ms Stories and even to the book 
ioe famous Were written; probably the 
Tae. 22 ai. example of this is the 
bis eos de €@ or ‘Golden Legend’ of 
meare 0 Guzine, a 13th-century arch- 
eee in “noa. Chaucer had _ this 
Storie’ of Gere When he wrote his 
ant} S about f Women, a collection of 
tigen XC amous women of classical 
Out aac an Magee Dido, ‘Thisbe, 
therer devori €rs—who suffered or died 
Cup; OTe yr, 1 to their lovers and who are 
C1 td’s eaued as saints or martyrs in 
ar; the section devoted to 


a 
Oo oa 
tT example, is headed ‘ Incipit 


Seng ’ 
The SY Cleo y 
beth. dtire een Martiris, Egipti regine”’. 

Benge th zi has been called ‘a cross 
ot the” ‘ure ‘leroides of Ovid and the 
"tity Adapt @', and is a striking example 

Sin “ons iene of Christian ideas and 
the the affairs of love. 
ao Purpose of the reading of 


~~ 
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a saint’s life was the edification of the 

hearer, it was perhaps inevitable that the 

emphasis should be placed not so much 

upon historical fact as upon the miraculous 

and marvellous events which came to be 

associated with a particular saint—for ex- 

ample, the power of St Cuthbert or St 

Francis over birds and animals, the temp- 

tations of St Margaret by the devil in 

various forms and her eventual miraculous 

overthrow of him, the wonderful survival 

of Juliana in the face of the most incredible 

tortures. ‘This tendency probably ex- 

plains to some extent the weakening of 

meaning in the word ‘legend’ so that it - 
gradually came to include, as it still does, 

any unauthentic or non-historical or partly 

historical story, especially one handed 

down from early times by tradition and 

popularly regarded as historical. So the 

word is applied to those apocryphal 

stories concerning biblical characters which 

were frequently kept alive only by their 

inclusion, either for entertainment or for 

edification, in more popular forms of litera- 

ture; the Cornish Mysteries (q.v.) for ex- 

ample, include the story of Seth’s return 

to the Garden of Eden where he is shown 
the child who was to redeem the world 
from Adam’s sin, and is given a message of 
comfort to take back to his dying father; 
similarly the Coventry plays (q.v.) preserve 
the story of the suspicious Joseph being put 
to shame by the cherry tree which bowed 
itself at Mary’s approach, while the York 
Cycle (q.v.) tells how the banners in 
Pilate’s court bowed themselves as Christ 
entered, in spite of the soldiers’ efforts to 
keep them upright. 

Legends, in the broader sense of the 
word, also grew up about the Devil (q.v.) 
and about the semi-gods and heroes of 
mythology (q.v.). These have their roots 
partly in history, partly in folk-lore, partly 
in religion, for it was considered desirable 
by Anglo-Saxon historians, for example, 
that they should be able to trace the descent 
of their kings by hook or by crook back to 
Adam through the figures of the Old 
Testament and the ancient gods them- 
selves, and this process in itself would lead 
inevitably to the creation of new legends by 
way of justification. : 

Worthy of notice are the legends which 
grew up concerning visits by mortals to the 
underworld. Beside the well-known story 
of Orpheus there is the story which exists 
in several versions and probably goes back 
to a Greek original of the 4th century of a 
visit to hell by St Paul, accompanied by St 
Michael, where he sees the souls in tor- 
ment. ‘There is too the legend of a similar 
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visit by a great sinner, Sir Owayn, who 
goes by the great pit, St Patrich’s Pur- 
gatory; in hell he is tormented, but escapes 
to Paradise as a result of his prayers and 
ultimately returns to earth as a holy man. 
More widespread, existing in Latin, 
French, English, German and Icelandic 
versions, is the legend of the wicked Irish- 
man T'undale, who is stricken unconscious 
at a meal, taken to hell where he is cleansed 


of his sins through torment, and thus 
brought to repentance. 
Outside hagiography and mythology are 
legends about individual figures whose 
genesis is extremely difficult, if not impos- 


sible, to trace. Such include the great 


‘sinners’, Faust, the Flying Dutchman and 
the Wandering Jew (qq.v.), the strange and 
lonely figure of Hamlet (q. 


tion of anything Which contains a trace of 
the Marvellous, 


the miraculous or the 
supernatural]. 
It is possible to 


‘). Both these fi d 
gures attracte 
to. themselves Stories and motifs which 
seme had nothing to do with them at 
all, 3 or example, the notion that they 
wou return from the dead in the hour of 
d. 

clearly how the pop ae i 


lin hi trace of 
usual in histo 
with legendary rand Proceed to clothe it 


aterial from all sources. 
© process of 
development is a Sortie ie wh ae 
standing Personalities Much nearer to us in 
time than any Previously mentioned have 
already attracted t, themselves the nuc- 
leus, if not More, of What will 5 : h 
legends of the future, ae 
G. H. Gerould, Sa 


Waddell, Beasts and Saiueends (1916); H. 
Patch, The Oth 


tions in Medex 
t Patrick's Purgatory: A 
and Literature (1932). 


: Medieval German lyric 
1209-13 50) distinguished fecnh lise Gee 
‘~SOng) in that it has unequal 
the (non-repetitive) 
Few examples seem 
US as poems (see ULricy Vv. 
EINRICH y, RUGGE). The 


ecord from History 
A.Br. 
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13th-century ‘Tanzleich’ is freer aS As 
RICH V. LICHTENSTEIN, ULRICH V OitEL ' 
STETTEN) and recalls its origins: Ul¢ fg 
German leich means inter alia ance . | 
A. Heusler, Dt. Versgeschichte Oo 
1925-29); Otto Paul, Dt. Metrik OA 
Ehrismann, Gesch, d. dt. Lit. - + * 


ler, ‘Das 
(1932) and Schlusshd (1935); W. se aaa 
Leich Walthers y. d. V.’, in Pau EPP. 


Beitr., 45 (1922). 


of the 
Leonine, applied to Latin vermin or 
middle ages consisting of he* meters, 0 
alternate hexameters and pen aa the word 
which the final word rhymes 
preceding the caesura, as lico quare 
His replicans clare tres causas os ; 

More Leonino dicere metra ae 
hence applied to English vers ‘{ine rh 
middle and last syllables of 2 
In French verse applied to t 
last 2 or 3 syllables of a line- 


Letters: see BloGRAPHY. 
AW: 
Libel: see Censorsuip AND L q 
‘ : ; roa as 
Library. Libraries, in the ee as long © 
of the word, have existed 2 


e insti’ 
written records themselves: 


d 
«to collect ar nin 
to preserve, the passion 


€ ‘ ce 
€ ’ an 
desire to serve have been t ntena® 


‘ : ; t 6 eecol 
factors in their establishme?" | Record 
and development. aa lic that 
room’ at Nineveh to the 7: 


totle é 
Office, from the library of Ans d fo 
of Sir Leicester Harmsworr ig ry Soe 
library at Alexandria to the 
gress these qualities have ye bee 
at work. can ha “00! 
In the earliest times thee 

little distinction betwee? 
and a library: books vaplet® ne sat 
papyri in Egypt, wooden 'y 4d  . We 

in Assytl@ (4 the 1 ib 
and clay tablets in A ic 
outward form and rey és 
arrangements for their PIG". wit ; 
raries were connected usU they sip! 
or with royal palaces, 2” We dé 
were of the priestly caste- @ ga The te 
‘librarian’ occurs in ‘icin 
priests excavated in the V7" 
in Egypt, and in the Th 
temple of Rameses II at i 
able archives of papy!! f ippu 
In the Babylonian town 7 
dating back to the eae ym 
millennium B.c. had 4 Mah h 
filled with clay tablets {jbt 
well-stocked archive ses 
was a considerable oO oa 
clay tablets—the Baby ¢ the 
ing the lingua franca 0 pot 
el-Amarna under en 
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1317 B.C.) and Akhenaten (1380-1362 B.c.). 
Interesting survivals from this time are 
royal ex-libyis, blue faience labels, con- 
taining the name of the king and queen, 
their honorific titles and the title of a book, 
gaced, It is thought, to be inlaid in the 

he a DOx containing a papyrus roll. In 
i A later times, the archive or library of 
= ae Ssurbanipal (668-626 B.c.) at Nine- 
Hes Ontained some 22,000 tablets. This 
ba apparently founded by Assur- 
hae : Standfather Sargon II, but was 
a va eveloped by Assurbanipal himself. 
re Systematically collected transcripts 
eae Tom the various towns and temples 
majority S Om. His name is given on the 
contain . the tablets and some of them 
‘edited? a Statement that the king had 
palace €m and assembled them in his 
ie ti Ong texts occupy several tablets 
in t Bes Se as many as a hundred—and 
Work eno eS the last says how many the 

©ONsists of. 

Gr ae 18 little to suggest that the ancient 

: “fore Aristotle accumulated lib- 


I. 
arles ; tho 


Fro 


BS of ugh there is a passage in the 


Urin; istophanes which suggests that 
boo a as peer as a collectoe of 
Many Stotle, a pioneer here as in so 
aS tf Ast fields, was known in antiquity 
Rough tliest Systematic book-collector, 
ore ra ©xtent and arrangement of his 
Tr bog a not known. He bequeathed 
nee latter's Jitu successor Theophrastus. 
thaws of « ibrary after going through the 

© Rom... eral collectors was seized by 
beens whe Seneral Sulla and taken to 

* Of the .~ It was later used by Cicero, 
hes istotlers atest bibliophiles in Rome. 
at © been th library is said by Strabo to 
Sor Alexan dp; nodel for the famous library 

er ( ape planned by Ptolemy I 
Bc) pee B.c.) and developed by his 
aq a reek, IT Philadelphus (285-257 
Mo”. tem Scholars were established in 

SSeion, Ble of the Muses, called the 


Date: 

Ale,ti® Se “ 1ch was modelled on the Peri- 
Wag acta ol at Athens. Here the great 
Or 4 80 ibrary was set up; there 


a 
be ‘empl cpaller library in the Serapeum, 
€rapis. It appears to have 
hire tude Of the foundersict the library 
it the whole of Greek litera- 
€st available copies and to 
Co,,. 2 systematic order and to 
Vera} the jpnentaries on them. In its 
«el th Tary is said to have contained 
* Bi ey Olls fed thousand papyrus and 
2 in ‘i ts librarians, a list of whom 
Ug oP. Qe ePyrus of the 2nd century 
Write XY. 1241), included many 
*S and scholars, such as Calli- 
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machus, Eratosthenes the philosopher, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium and Aristar- 
chus of Samothrace, the foremost critical 


scholar of antiquity. : ; , 
In the city of Pergamum in Asia Minor 


founded in the reign of 
c.) and was developed 


by Eumenes II (197-159 B.C.) into a great 
institution rivalling that at Alexandria. 
The development of vellum or parchment 
(charta Pergamena) as a writing material is 
said to have taken place at Persenntn: to 
counteract the action of Boley iladel- 
phus in forbidding the export o res 
from Egypt: Eumenes is also He to have 
tried to entice the librarian o onde 
to Pergamum (as 4 consequence of w ch 
the librarian was. thrown ma: fal). oe 
ensure his remaining 10 Alexandria!). 2 


tales may well be that 
truth behind these = um was felt to be a 


the library st ort at Alexandria. The 
serious ntained four rooms, 4 large ex- 
library co 4 reading room and three side 
hibition Seah sntended for storage rooms. 
rooms ae d by Attalus III with the rest of 
at ner na ie the Roman people in 133 
the king O i books remained 17 situ 
B.C., its 20 a given to Cleopatra by 
ren ca End sncorporated in the Alexan- 
O 


drian library. no records of libraries in 

There are the middle of the 2nd cen- 
nome of 2 ean evening 
u elegy __y oO = 
Sura are ea he first of these is 
quired as Mh Aequitas Paulus, acquired as 
that of Lucius ry over Perseus of 


: rictoO : 
a result of hisevie 68 B.C.). Aristotle’s 
Macedon at pydne Ge in 84 B.c. as booty 


library, taken hens, has already been 
from Apellicon oes Mithridates, king of 
mentione “me the famous ee ie 
Lucull ( 109-5 mea OEthE oan 

Atos see tion for luxurious 


was one 0 vita 
world and had 4 cp t Tusculum (now 


5 
ide i Beeaenie freely available 
dition of public a ae 
ae his famuy, 
rried on DY ©. ’s letters. 
es fey references : Cie eaine Bes 
Many other private libra Cicero himself, 
ing thos© . tirist and 
Tae Lert Persius thé eerevenceé 
his friend Atticu®) | in literary 
Seneca, are know? , a library seems to 


on. ; 
Indeed the posses pion for Seneca in one 


have become the tes book collectors 
of his dialogues, oe except the outsides of 
who know not ations at Herculaneum 
their books. revealed what were un- 
and et Ron abe rooms in private houses, 
doubtedly 41 


a library was 
Attalus I (241-197 B: 
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one at Herculaneum being fitted with 
bookcases round the walls, 

Julius Caesar included in his programme 
of public works at Rome the building of a 
library. He entrusted the planning of it to 
Marcus Terentius Varro, who incidentally 
wrote a treatise, now lost, on libraries, De 
bibliothecis. Caesar’s death put off the 
realization of his plan and the first public 
library in Rome was built by Asinius Pollio 
in the temple of Liberty in 39 B.c. The 
emperor Augustus set up two large lib- 
raries, one in the temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine Hill and the other, the Octavian 


Library, in the Portico of Octavia in the 
Campus Martius, 


Describing Pollio’ 
Natural History use 
Ingenta hominum + 
made men’s tale 
Libraries were a] 


S work, Pliny in his 
S the striking phrase 
em publicam fecit (‘He 
wus Public property’). 
: O set 1 : : 
Vespasian, Trajan and rade ote 
eae The Bibliotheca Ulpia, set up 
see Sec a A.D. 100, which existed 
Greek and oe 5th century, had separate 
lso th ‘atin departments. It was 
Sh i Public Record Office of Rome 
where the public acts of the Senate and the 
have b : In all 
ee € been 28 public lib- 
tstiplee ae Most of them echo to 
a bathe ap other public buildings such 
literary en Ce were meeting places for 
still exist tr ains of some of them 
tium set ‘up b © imperial library at Byzan- 
the 4th century Onstantine the Great in 


ome, “Th : 
es a He librety lived oni ta ouch Bb. 
which preseryey POPE Damasus (366-84), 
the Latin chive the official documents of 
to the Later ah until they Were removed 
Gregory (gee: the 7th century, of St 
Seville (600-26 °4) and of Isidore of 
that the ideal : Ke It has been suggested 
in the great hall arth library is realized 
~ ; 
eres ary room was used foe ee 
peciaier decorated With ins ‘otiaa’ ata 
s, the bo criptions and 
in presses such as a ; 
iE re d . 
Gall lc above the tomb Peas ie a ee 
a Placidia at Ray € empress 


as €nna and in the 
Medea a the Laurentian atte at 
etpite it, i the destruction of the Roman 
went up: ponies, both public and private 
heritage ae Ga but fragments of the rich 
ie ne and Romewere Preserved 
Uurches and monasteries. 
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There are many allusions in the Church 
Fathers to church libraries. It S¢¢™S Pos- 
sible that they contained no more than 
service books and books of religious in- 
struction, but these might well form the 
nucleus of a more general library. The 
library at Caesarea in Palestine founded vy 
Origen or his pupil Pamphilus i ; 
middle of the 3rd century containe Sia 
of the works of Origen and the MS: oa 
by him when preparing his Hexapla; itw 
used by St Jerome. heritage 

The preservation of the literary i due 
of the past, however, was very } ce early 
to the monastic communities set Me Rewari 
as the and century, though litt® a wert 
of this side of their activities- atta life 
found to be a necessity of the § ‘rules laid 
and their use is provided for d orders) 
down for various monasteries (292-345 
such as those of St Pachomiue © 
for his monastery in Upper 
of St Benedict (6th century) *° 
which he founded. In the latte". and 

; ; ea 
laid on the importance © re jibrary— 
study, and mention is made ° ore than : 
probably in early times n° ™ under the 
single press—and of its US” 11) the PY 
supervision of an official, uSU® “,, to 10? 

: wa the 
centor, one of whose duties ‘her! * he 
after the books and issue pec ist 
brethren and make an annua” "1 jy col 8 
original collections would Pt? ne pat 
of liturgical and biblical book“. use 
and such classical authors 48.” as 
educational and other pract™ jy nek Ale) 
but these were no doubt gradU_f gbove 
by gift, exchange, bequest, : 
by copying in the monastere “ath 
Most monasteries had scrip"... obi pi 
work of copying was done. “sciP ned” 
to produce and preserve "he Best, 
was most strictly observe ae of 62 i" 
tine monasteries, and ™4?" pio ( ich? 

; : 0 . Re 10 
Monte Cassino (529) an prance? (322) iy 
Italy; Luxeuil (c. 550) 1 covey 110" 
nau (724), Fulda (744) and wer BSE, 
Germany; Canterbury (597 gla® at wr 
(672) and Jarrow (682) 12" Gt ide y 
famous centres of this WO! s as © ys? a 
was placed upon the books: thet pe, 
from the rules laid down *° yw ly) Og 
from the curses laid up” ms joe poi 
make off with them: it tt othe? pus 
ever, that books were lent eculst pp of 
teries and even to the * De poe 
against adequate secull’/ ic I 4s 
teries were in a way the e Ninh 
the time. et of he age 

The cloister was the P# dy ao 
building set apart for io é 
Sometimes narrow re@ 
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catrels, were provided, formed by wooden 
or stone Partitions, such as are still pre- 
served in Gloucester cathedral. Books 
were kept Originally in a press recessed into 
the inner wall of the cloister, but as the 
number of books increased, they were 
accommodated in detached wooden presses, 
ora custom which originated with the 
isterclan order—in a room adjoining 
the cloister specially set aside for books. 
h ne number of books was not large: the 
a xo St Riquier near Abbeville for 
ee Bee Is known to have had in 830 some 
Olumes, representing some 500 works. 
my fee ath or 13th century it was common 
ae: on tary to have several times as many, 
ie pero in a number of places about 
r4t o ing (e.g. at Durham where the 
ve di saat catalogue enumerates four or 
ae erent receptacles), ‘This unsatis- 
A ee of affairs seems to have led to 
F aie aan of a separate room for the 
construct x 1414-43 archbishop Chichele 
chapel Bac a library over the prior’s 
Conse anterbury and libraries were 
Tucted about the same time at Dur- 
where Inchester, Gloucester and else- 
‘in the Lig ectern desks, such as can be seen 
ore etd at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Werte attay no used; to these the books 
ing provid ed by chains, a fixed bench be- 
Upright ved for readers. Slightly later, 
shelveg 00k-cases with three or four 
Used, ies a reading table attached were 
hing hoe being chained to metal rods 
ample ¢ mi ength of the shelves. An eX- 
eteford ian Ee eeernent can be seen in 
these ihe edrallibrary. The fittings in 
cular lib es are closely paralleled in the 
*Diversitic Taries such as those of the 
x the S when these were established 
he boo 13th and 14th centuries onwards. 
Probably Stock of these monastic libraries 
Place . - not differ much from place to 
pe entan en ptures and the F athers, and 
theies such les thereon, chronicles and his- 
a Philogo - that of the Venerable Bede, 
suai Bre ical writings of St Thomas 
vine Secu], 1 er Bacon and possibly 
une 3 t literature such as the works of 
13th tities we, and Cicero. When the 
on ent were founded, however, in the 
. hei, eo monkish students may well 
in : istoty. tn have deposited their notes 
et ow and Plato, law and medicine, 
lib, Otil oy, n libraries. 
un; aries : -; ate middle ages the monastic 
Sty d. Titie those of the newly founded 
Yop, Were the main centres of the 
fan far aoe] for books themselves were 
W Weal beyond the means of any but 
thy people. Philip the Good, 
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duke of Burgundy, Louis IX and Charles 
V (who may be looked upon as the founder 
of what is now the Bibliotheque Nationale) 
were great collectors of books, as were such 
princes of the church as Richard of Bury, 
bishop of Durham (1287-1345), the author 
of a book in praise of books, Phzlobiblon, 
first printed in 1473- In the 14th and rsth 
centuries, however, with the growth of 
commerce and the revival of learning and 
later the invention of printing, the circle of 
book-collectors was greatly extended. 
Wealthy merchants built up collections of 
books in their own vernacular, books of 
law and medicine, herbals, books of hours 
and other devotional works; and Italian 
humanists like Petrarch collected and 
copied MSS of classical writers. Petrarch’s 
followers, Cosimo de’ Medici, Niccolo Nic- 
coli and Poggio Bracciolini ransacked 
Europe and the Near East for manuscripts 
of the authors of ancient Greece and Rome. 
The creation of private libraries was not 
confined to Italy: famous collections were 
made, forexamplesby Diane de Poitiers, 
mistress of Henri II of France, by the 
French official Jean de Grolier, who had 
ts ‘teeend ‘Grolerii ‘et amicorum Ancor 
rated in the distinctive bindings of his 
ae ks, by John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, 
pee ve aby, WELL of England and many 
i 5, Petrarch intended that his collec- 
other ould pass into the possession of the 
non ¥; Venice and become a public library. 
Th did not come about and it was the 
ates vho put Petrarch’s idea into effect. 
Merion imo de’ Medici set up, with the 
In 1441 oN eas Niccoli_ as the basis, 
boo theca Marciana in Florence in 
the i on of San Marco: his adviser was 
ae cor go Parentucelli (later pope Nicholas 
omnes ompiled a model catalogue of 
a vive literature for the purpose. 
pe cate elli was himself an ardent book- 
oe eS . his collections of manuscripts 
eaaal the basis of the Vatican library. 
see library of Lorenzo the Magni- 
Thee public lib- 
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Medicis with whom Be he era tie 

d agents 1n the Or the 
tact, employe uscripts and also bought 
purchase of ous Wenetian manuscript 
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was destroyed when Buda was overrun by 
the Turks in 1526 and few of his books re- 
main. The library of the Escorial, Madrid, 
was founded by Philip II in 1557 from his 
own collections and finally the Vatican 
library was founded by SixtusTV. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries in 
England no organized steps were taken, 
despite appeals by John Leland and John 
Bale, to preserve their rich collections. 
Archbishop Matthew Parker, Sir Robert 
Cotton and other Elizabethan collectors 
saved what there was of the wreck. The 
books collected by archbishop Parker, a 
large number of them pre-13th century 
and pre-conquest, went largely to the lib- 
rary of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; 
a few went to the Cambridge University 
Library; those of Sir Robert Cotton, who 
had at one time proposed the establish- 
ment of a public library in London, were 
transferred to the nation in 1702 and subse- 
quently incorporated in the foundation 
collections of the British Museum. ‘The 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges and the 
libraries of the cathedrals survived the Re- 
formation, but the university library at 
Oxford, of which Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, had been a considerable bene- 
factor, was destroyed at the hands of the 
commissioners of Edward VI in 1550. The 
library was, however, re-founded by Sir 
Thomas Bodley and opened again to stu- 
dents as the Bodleian Library in 1602. One 
of Bodley’s notable achievements was to 
conclude an agreement with the Stationers’ 
Company by which they granted to the 
library a copy of every book printed in the 
country. The university library at Cam- 
bridge was founded at the beginning of the 
15th century: its greatest benefactor was 
Thomas Scott of Rotherham, archbishop 
of York. 

A number of private collections were 
formed in the 16th and 17th centuries in 
England: about one half of the entries in 
Edward Bernard’s Catalogi librorum manu- 
scriptorum Angliae et Hiberniae (1697) 
came from such libraries. The 17th cen- 
tury saw also the beginnings of parochial 
libraries, private foundations attached to 
the churches and intended chiefly for the 
use of the clergy. One of the earliest, that 
at Grantham, founded 1598, retains some 
of its original chained books; the library at 
Langley Marish near Slough (1623) has 
remarkable painted decoration on the cup- 
boards which house the books. Parish 
libraries were founded in Manchester and 
Bolton by a Manchester merchant, Hum- 
phrey Chetham, who also set up in Man- 
chester one of the earliest town libraries in 
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England. ‘This, Chetham’s library, is sti 
housed in its old collegiate bullae athe 
On the continent, also, the pet? see 7 
Reformation was bad for the conten, 
the monastic libraries, particularly Mt artin 
many and the northern countrles- liever 
Luther, however, was a great De therren 
libraries and in his letter An d¢ “0 °- og 
aller Stédte (1524) insists that no a jib- 
money should be spared in ete: a 
raries or book-houses, particulary jib- 
big towns. Many, of the great of Aus 
raries in Germany, such as thos¢ ate fom 
burg (1532) and Hamburg (1 529)» those of 
this time. These libraries 4°" ionig® 
newly founded universities Suc ; uilt UP oe 


berg, Jena and Marburg were rerieS: B 
the ‘collections of the Ce onmsts 
similar process took place ona 


where books from churches pe ynive 
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sity library. German librarie apo 
: xr Years We ives 
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bock-collectin 
d g. For example, August, 
aie 0f Brunswick (1379-1666), established 
the Henn In 1604 which later became 
biittel tzog August Bibliothek at Wolfen- 
a and at the time of his death was 
© of the finest 
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Friedrich 
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A in Europe; the philo- 
ibniz was its librarian, 1690- 
€ private library of the Elector 
Wilhelm of Brandenburg was 
the public in 1659 and later be- 
Prussian State Library, The 
tought 2 aot A English book-collectors 
© British a in 1753 the foundation of 
@8 regarded useum which from the start 
1757 teeced as the national library. In 
Collecteg pat Library, containing books 
Henry VIP the kings of England from 
Other nation - oy ceorge II, was added. 
Mente tonal libraries were notably aug- 
Bibliotha uring this period, including the 
Charles an du roi in Paris (founded by 
‘Sth centy and largely reorganized in the 
bibliophite 7. by Louis XII): the famous 
j ti aes de Thou was librarian for 
“an Baptist the statesman-bibliophile 
anizatior Colbert superintended the 
e rom F of the library after its 
for 2& 8th ¢ Ontainebleau to Paris. 
a Subscription saw a great enthusiasm 
line teading ice and circulating libraries 
(Beties ae - In F rance a number of 
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BY 11694, D 
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: te =). i . taken up by the circulating 
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a th iy Te “tary libraries, providing 4 
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arge towns including Liver- 
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pool, Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham and 
Bristol. ‘The greatest library of this kind, 
the London Library, was founded by Glad- 
stone, Carlyle and others in 1841. It is 
still in existence and has over half a million 
books available for loan to its members. 
The growth of the public libraries has had 
the effect of diminishing the number of 
subscription and circulating libraries, but 
in the decade before the second world war 
there was an extraordinary revival in the 
form of weekly subscription libraries pro- 
viding light literature and fiction. 

At the end of the 18th century those 
monastic libraries which had survived pre- 
vious onslaughts were largely secularized, 
and national and court libraries received 
considerable accessions from this source. 
Thus the Bavarian royal library in Munich 
(founded by Albert V of Bavaria in 1558) 
was enriched by the contents of over 150 of 
these libraries. In France the libraries of 
religious establishments were declared 
public property in 1789 and the books 
were collected in the main towns of the 
departments in so-called depéts httéraires. 
In 1792 the libraries of aristocratic families 
were also confiscated and added to the 
dépéts. ‘The difficulties of dealing with the 
vast numbers of books thus brought to- 
gether resulted in many losses but the plan 
of co-ordinating library resources through- 
out the country was carried through. 
Books were distributed to the Bibliotheque 
Mazarine, the royal library (now state 
property and re-named Bibliothéque 
Nationale) and other libraries in Paris, the 
Bjbliothéque Nationale receiving over 
300,000 volumes; libraries were also 
established in the main cities in the pro- 
vinces. For a time the Bibliotheque 
Nationale was further enriched with the 
choice contents of libraries in Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Spain, carried off as 
booty by Napoleon, but after the treaty of 
Vienna most of these books were returned. 

A real change in the scope and the spirit 
of the work of libraries came about in the 
course of the roth century. Apart from a 
gradual and to some extent haphazard 
increase in size due to natural growth, 
there had been remarkably little change in 
the methods or services offered by lib- 
raries over the last hundred years. The 
philosopher Leibniz had clearly enunciated 
the idea of a modern library service a hun- 
dred years earlier, but his ideas had had 
little effect. Administration was still rudi- 
mentary and funds were totally inadequate 
for any developments ; the post of librarian 
was not regarded as a full-time one; new 
books were not systematically acquired nor 
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were they catalogued promptly or accord- 
ing to carefully thought-out principles. 
There were of course a few exceptions, the 
most notable being the library of Géttingen 
university (founded 1735). C. G. Heyne, 
librarian from 1763 to 1812, increased the 
stock of the library from 60,000 to 200,000 
volumes; he built up a fine collection of 
English and American books and aimed at 
making complete the collection of books on 
mathematics and the natural sciences. 
About the middle of the 19th century a 
completely new conception of the purpose 
and scope of libraries took shape and in the 
course of a few years transformed the pic- 
ture of library service. One of the pioneers 
in this development was Sir Anthony 
Panizzi, an Italian political refugee, who 
became Keeper of Printed Books and later 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
1837-66. Panizzi discarded the idea of a 
library as a storehouse or museum of books 
and aimed at making it an active instrument 
of scholarship and research, both academic 
and practical. This new conception was 
to reform every department of the library’s 
work, the equipment, the lay-out, the pur- 
chase of books, the construction of the 
catalogue andsoon. Panizzi made a com- 
plete break with traditional library plan- 
ning. Inthe 17th century the long narrow 
rooms with the books arranged on lecterns 
or in stalls, which had been usual in the 
later middle ages, began to be replaced by 
long, lofty, often elaborately decorated 
rooms, the walls of which, sometimes 
divided by a gallery, were lined with 
presses stretching up to the ceiling. One 
of the finest examples of this type of lib- 
rary architecture is to be seen in the national 
library in Vienna; the King’s Library in 
the British Museum is also designed on the 
same principle. Panizzi now set out to 
provide first a room designed specially as a 
reading room with several hundred seats, 
with an adequate reference library round 
the walls, and second a bookstack outside 
the reading-room but easily accessible 
from it, in which the maximum use was 
made of the space by careful planning: He 
also planned the printing of a general 
catalogue of the printed books, which was 
carried out after his retirement. The ideas 
propounded by Panizzi have dominated 
library thought in this field down to the 
present and have achieved their fullest ex. 
pression in the Library of Congress in 
Washington, 
Another striking development in the 
19th century was the growth of public 
libraries. As a result of the activities of 
Edward Edwards and William Ewart, an 
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Act of Parliament was passed 1n Ren: 
enabling local councils to levy a rate 0 aa 
provision of free reading facilities. clan 
that time onwards there has been tent of 
tinuous growth in the type and ra - 
the services offered to the public an raries 
use which is made of the public i ading: 
for recreational and instructional libra ries 
The development of the public nited 
has been confined largely to States 0 
Kingdom and the United Hes d 
America. In Europe the large rg beet 
university libraries have ae d 
looked upon as ‘public’ insti bee? 
from the 18th century there : which 
local libraries and reading ore opulat 
have provided to some extent i] com 
instructional reading. Howey a jacking 
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Parti . 
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a large collection of prints and draw- 
ings. A complete catalogue (excluding 
MSS and orientalia of which separate 
catalogues exist) was published 1881-1905 
(rev. ed. 1931 ff.). The natural history 
collections were transferred in 1880 to the 
British Museum (Natural History) and a 
library of books in connexion with them 
has been built up (250,000 vols; printed 
catalogue, 1903). 

There are several national ‘special’ lib- 
raries such as the Science Library attached 
to the Science Museum (300,000 vols), the 
Patent Office Library (300,000 vols) and 
the art library of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (200,000 vols and 250,000 photo- 
graphs). Britain has no national medical 
library but considerable collections of 
medical books are to be found in the Royal 
Society of Medicine (120,000 vols), the 
Royal College of Surgeons (100,000 vols) 
and the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum (200,000 vols). 

Besides the British Museum there are 
five other libraries which receive books by 
copyright: the National Library of Scot- 
land in Edinburgh, originally the Faculty 
of Advocates’ library (founded 1682; 
nearly 2,000,000 vols and a large collection 
of MSS), the National Library of Wales in 
Aberystwyth (founded 1907; about 
1,000,000 vols and 25,000 MSS), the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford (over 1,500,000 vols 
and 12,000 MSS), the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library (1,500,000 vols and 12,000 
MSS), and the library of Trinity College 
Dublin (500,000 vols). There are also 
university and reference libraries in all 
the large towns; the John Rylands library 
in Manchester has important coilections 
of early printed books and MSS. 

In France the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
originally the Bibliotheque du roi, is one 
of the richest libraries in Europe especially 
in. MSS (130,000 including 35,000 
oriental); it has some 5,000,000 printed 
books and periodicals and 3,000,000 prints 
and engravings ; it receives copies of French 
books and periodicals by legal deposit. 
There is an ‘Author Catalogue of Printed 
Books’ (begun 1847, completed as far as 
STAG, 1950). The other great libraries 
of Paris are the Bibliothéque de !’Arsenal 
(founded 1757, especially rich in belles- 
lettres; 1,000,000 vols, 11,500 manu- 
scripts), the  Bibliothéque Mazarine 
(300,000 vols, now part of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale) and the Bibliothéque Ste Gene- 
vieve (founded 1624; 800,000 vols) now the 
central library for the university of Paris. 
The French university libraries except 
Paris go back only to 1875, those existing 
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at the Revolution having been confiscated 
and the books placed at the disposal of the 
municipalities. The largest are those at 
Paris, the Sorbonne (1,500,000 vols), and 
Strasbourg (1,300,000 vols). Municipal 
libraries in the Provinces, set up at the time 
of the Revolution, are centrally controlled 
but lack the effectiveness of the large public 
library systems as exemplified in Eng- 
land. There are, however, many small 
libraries, often founded by private indi- 
viduals or societies, which are open to the 
public and receive grants from the state. 

In Belgium the Bibliothéque Royale at 
Brussels (founded 1838 with the library of 
the dukes of Burgundy as its basis: 
2,000,000 Vols) is the national library and 
is also the centre of the library system. A 
regular lending service is maintained with 
the university libraries and the large town 
library at Antwerp, which also lend be- 
tween themselves. The smaller public 
libraries of which there are a number, have 
enjoyed great success since the first world 
war. 

The national library of th 
the IXoninklijke Bibliotheelst the tence 
founded 1798, has 790,000 vols and 
30,000 MSS. Public university libraries 
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national library, The Preussische Staats- 
bibliothek (founded 1659; after 1945 the 
Offentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek), 
however, partly owing to its position as the 
head of a Well-developed system of inter- 
Bay lending, partly to its situation in 
ee became recognized as the national 
( ae eing by far the largest in Germany 
ane a Vols 5 68,500 MSS) and the 
nee t deposit library for Prussia. A 
Munich togue of books in Prussia, 
Sites nad Vienna designed to facilitate 
so A ibrary loan service was begun in 
Prarie ce ace union casloguee ct 
evant S: Copyright privileges within 
as ieee States’ were enjoyed by the 
the Baye nes: The greatest of these was 
tnd sche Staatsbibliothek at Munich 

1558; nearly 2,000,000 vols in- 
MSS), 16,000 incunabula_ and 50,000 
Herzog A Other important library was the 
(409,00¢ eust Bibliothek at W olfenbiittel 
the case fee 8,000 MSS). As is often 
are freque “urope, the university libraries 
municipal i public’ libraries ; the larger 

ibraries have stocks upwards of 


Leipzig ree The Deutsche Biicherei in 
the Ge, Unded 1916 at the instance of 


5 8n Publishers’ Association) re- 
Piles of all German books from 
IS a centre of information on 
“rman book production. 
formerly a lan national library at Vienna, 
the Ha ; € imperial library founded by 
has Near Urgs in the 15th century, now 
fine 1,500,000 vols including many 
Tatles in th ere are also important lib- 
© War th € university towns and before 
a. Movem< Was a vigorous popular lib- 
N the nt. 
eoscow, Lo. the existing libraries in 
Read have oe etad, Odessa, Kharkov and 
beacties, ahd 1917 become large central 
aay Se central libraries have 
Uent rep, In the capitals of the con- 
a ublics, The All-Union Lenin 
Moscow (11,000,000 vols; 
Gortmy. Gp), and the library of the 
Dub], 2000 yy Sciences at Leningrad 
Catig Ols) receive copies of all new 
ate q* Inall, 38 copies of each new 
np osited in the Moscow book- 
atdees Istributed to the appropriate 
con® of °Pular libraries number up- 
ical Y Puby?7e0 including town and 
atmy Search, libraries, workers’ and tech- 
,Befon x and university, school and 
In th. te Wine F. 
a Be large39 there were public libraries 
ther Bue h Owns in Czechoslovakia, that 
Were .“Ving over 1,000,000 Vols, an 
arge number of small popular 
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libraries serving rural communities and 
small towns. The national and university 
library in Prague (founded 1348) has over 
1,500,000 vols. The national library in 
Warsaw (founded 1930) had some 450,000 
books and MSS: and there were also 
university and special libraries in Poland 
including the famous Jagellonian library 
in Cracow (founded 1364; 630,000 vols) 
and many privately controlled popular 
libraries. 

The earliest libraries 1n the U.S.A. were 
raries (such as that founded 
by Franklin in Philadelphia) and one or two 
town libraries supported by voluntary 
taxation. The first large public library 
was the Boston Public Library (1854). 
There are now between 6,000 and 7,000 
public libraries, offering, besides the loan 
of books for home reading, library services 
on a most generous scale: long hours of 
opening (usually from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.,), 
excellent reference and information ser- 
vices, comprehensive catalogues, advice on 
reading, continually changing exhibitions 
of books, children’s libraries and educa- 
tional activities of many kinds. On the 
whole American libraries have enjoyed 
greater financial support and employ larger 
staffs than those in Great Britain, but, 
largely because of geographical features, 
service in the country districts has lagged 
behind, and even in 1948 a quarter of the 
total population was without any public 
libraries. In many states some measure of 
assistance is given to local libraries by the 

library commussions. 
The Library of Congress in Washington 
was established in 1800 for the use of mem- 
bers of Congress but has now developed 
into the national library. It has developed 
to an outstanding extent the services it 
offers and has won an outstanding place by 
its efforts to meet the needs of scholars and 
seekers of information. Its services in- 
clude central cataloguing, a union catalogue 
of books in a number of American libraries 
(now comprising 18,000,000 cards) and 
loan and photo-duplication services: 1t has 
special divisions for many subjects and a 
large legal reference service inaugurated for 
the use of members of Congress, and it is 
also the copyright deposit library. Its col- 
lections are now very large: 7,500,000 
books: 1,500,000 maps ; 1,600,000 pleces of 
music and an estimated 7,000,000 Separate 
pieces of MSS. General and special] 
reading rooms are provided. The card 
catalogue was issued in volume form by 
photolithographic process 1) 1946, 

Important government libraries in 
Washington include the Army medica] 


proprietary lib 
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library (founded 1836; 600,000 vols; 
printed catalogue) the largest of its kind in 
the world, and the libraries of the depart- 
ments of agriculture and the geological 
survey. The New York Public Library 
(founded 1895) has collections rivalling 
those of the Library of Congress in many 
subjects ; it has, in addition to its 4s branch 
libraries, a reference collection of 2,250,000 
volumes. 
several of the American university lib- 
raries have a stock of more than 1,000,000 
vols. Harvard University library is the 
oldest in North America and has over 
4,000,000 vols in its seventy- 
libraries, including the fine 
and the Houghton library o 
The collections at Yale number 3,500,000 
vols. American libraries have benefited 
greatly from private benefactions, the fol- 
lowing important foundations among others 
being the creation of private individuals: 
the Newberry Library, Chicago (early 
printed books), the Pierpont Morgan Lib- 
rary in New York (MSS and incunabula) 
the Henry E. Huntington Library at San 
Marino, Cal. (incunabula and early English 
books and Americana), the William L, 
eA nenE Library at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
( ericana), the John Carter Brown Lib- 
rary at Providence, Rhode Island (Ameri- 
cana) and the Folger Shakespeare Libra 
at esto, fy 
e largest libra ica j 
the national library, a ae pes 
cy books, pamphlets and 
National libra 
one a ed 1901) hone ee peat 
eae S; “Phe national library at 
Bie res has nearly 600,000 books and 
: there are also publi li ae terth 
large towns of Aroeni: . ibraries in the 
7 8entina and a number of 
popular libraries, J, Brazil th 
many public librad il there are 


odd separate 
Law Library 
f rare books. 


the older states of the 
have the larger liby 


public library (690,006 vols) and the 


university library (49 
besides several et vols) _ Toronto, 


Bat ee 
uebec include McGill Uni 
Nivers . 
Gs te Montreal and Laval eee 
pe 2 vols) at Quebec, the tier, 
In 1661, one the oldest in 
Gia: € parliamentary lib 
was foie ae $00,000 vols, 
Y the: national] and copyright 
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€astern sea-board 


aries. There are the 
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deposit library. A new national library is 
to be set up. 

The South African Public Library, the 
oldest and largest library in South Africa, 
founded in 1818, has a stock of some 
250,000 Vols; the state library 2 Pretoria i 
only slightly smaller and there 38 also a 
large collection in the library of the univer: 
sity of Pretoria and there are P ublic 
libraries in most of the large tows: f 

The capital cities of the various sta 0 
Australia have large public libranie He 
numerous branches and there 18 2? cua 
inter-library lending system. The berra 
monwealth National Library 4¢ Cm - lib- 
the most recently founded of the reel is 
raries in Australia, has 175,000, 9° There 
the copyright library for Austta*. | cities 

mS as feel ita 

are large public libraries in the in 
of the various states, the largest bea So 
at Sydney (Public Library of N&* "perth 
Wales, founded 1826; 530,00° ustralia, 
(Public Library of Wester 
founded 1887; 200,000 vols) 4%. (founde! 
public library for South Austt alia 

1884}; 225,000 vols). - pro : 

Efforts are being made to imp alist?” 
rary provision in India and 7 d 
The largest library is that oundet 
(formerly the Imperial Library, of ef 
1903; 400,000 vols) and sev¥® Allahabe i 
university libraries, includin® , , puslt’ 
Calcutta, Dacca, Madras a! 
have more than 100,000 VO'S: =. ¢ha ‘i 
most active library system” | gubsta® 
Baroda where there are sevet ry 
libraries and the central lib‘ to? 
130,000 vols. og WHC. Age 

The development of librat'?* 2 chi" 
place after the foundation ° entity ny 
Republic in xr912 was © ” oD: ep pe 
American aid and organ!?? t UP’ 193? 
local public libraries wet® *"pefor? ok a 
largest and most up to 4 191” Nati 

iS 
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was that of Peking, open 
half a million. Since the W@ 
Diet Library has been sé 
largely on American lines- 


$ 
i act 
Lexikon des gesamten Buel” 49 
Loeffler and J. Kirchner (1934 ¢ the det 4 
general articles on libraries jprarie® 
countries, and on individual 4 d); E. ian 
towns in which they are aes “fal 
Memoirs of Librartes (1859 > M 
Bibliothekswissenschaft, ©@ : a 
ed. 1950 ff.); A. Hessel, Gerjan dete / 
theken (1925); A. Esdaile, N as Gr B 4 
the World (1934); J. Vorsi 930)? he. (08 
Bibeapiepegesnens (and r varies Q § * ap 
and A. Esdaile, famous 2 YF ich f 
(1937); J. W. Clark, The Coe ante 
ed. 1902; excellent survé 
medieval libraries). 
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Libretto (Italian: ‘little book’), a term 
pest English since 1742 in the special 
nae the text of an opera. Since the 
“ = fo the first opera—Peri’s Dafne of 
ate De ted: at Florence in 1600, 
Biche ication is estimated to have 
hornet € astonishing total of at least 30 
ate Aiea’ excluding the texts of musical 
ae For all practical purposes a 
mould s c a stage play which is cast in a 
setting Sec to the needs of a musical 
3 cy hile the differences between 
Course aire varied considerably in the 
place in ae the radical change took 
atia and < 17th century when recitative, 
musical Faia crystallized into basic 
80verned em which to some extent 
made spec; r course of the action and so 
of the fibre demands upon the technique 
It is hard] ettist. History has shown that 
qualities me Possible to define exactly the 
fas is Ssential to a successful libretto. 
literary cant infrequent, the poetical or 
composer Cellence of the text is small, both 
Testore ‘oor performer can do much to 
Seize ; alance. The great composer 
S€Stions of enatively upon verbal sug- 
BUD rho see dramatic or emotional idea 
Re a to life. By means of dramatic 
ght upo 10n the singer can shed new 
80 that tr oth text and music combined, 
ace iciencies of the former may 
unnoticed. Two of the most 
Matic ; qualities in a librettist are 
Craft, Nsight and a knowledge of stage- 
me Ts ins Outstanding example of this 
EXt to Mo chikaneder’s unjustly maligned 
mactc, ui oe 8 Zauberfléte. Though un- 
Presse, 1S, Ngenious and full of life; it 
thus ed Ideals d d 
fou helpeq nae ear to the composer an 
a and is Inspire him to write pro- 
el here o le music. . 
libre CO-one Many notable instances of 
Sty] tist, tation between composer and 
ba the " their several epochs and 
Mo y Ollowing deserve mention: 
Suc an ee Gluck and Calzabig1; 
Hoptvan and = Ponte; Verdi and Boito ; 
Sion nsth albert; Richard Strauss and 
Rey ly ie Bliss and Priestley. Occa- 
RSE © librettists have worked to- 
Sup, ie texts for Puccini’s Madama 
Bi Plieg fe Bohéme and Tosca were all 
a Ilica and G. Giacosa. For 
Nove) fille Meilhac and Halévy pro- 
aot lant adaptation of Mérimée's 
‘ of a kind often attempted but 
Gs success. ‘The personal 
Xercised mutually by compose? 
as on the whole been more 
© of good than harm, At the 
€ there has flourished a type of 
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libretto conforming to a stock pattern, set 
by musicians of successive generations 
often working in complete isolation from 
the author. Two of the more prolific 
were Goldoni and Metastasio. The score 
or so of the former’s most popular texts 
have been used many times between 1743 
and 1936; the latter wrote 27 full-scale 
opera libretti which have been set over a 
thousand times in all, by neatly 50 com- 
posers, between 1723 and 1840. (This 
shows incidentally that the comic libretto 
as written by Goldoni has outlived by 
nearly a century Metastasio’s stately but 
rather lifeless classical tragedies.) In a 
small but very select group are found 
composers who themselves for 
various reasons preferred to write or 
adapt texts for their own operas. Such 
were Berlioz, Wagner, Charpentier and 


Borodin. 

Catalogue of Opera Librettos printed before 
roo, paced by O. G. Sonneck (Library of 
Congress, 1914); R. Wagner, Oper und Drama 
(1851); E. Schuré, Le drame musical (1875); 
P. Lohmann, Uber die dramatische Dichtung 
mit Musik (1886); E. de Bricqueville, Le livret 
@opéra frangars de Lully a Gluck (1888); W. 
Barclay Squire, ‘The Libretto of the Future as 
in Studies in Music, ed. R. Grey (1901); F. 
Lindemann, Die Operntexte Phul. Quinaults 


those 


(1904); 1. Pfitzner, Zur Grundfrage der 
Operndichtung (1908); E. Istel, Das Libretto 
m mustkalischen Drama 


. H. Phitzner, Vom? 
(191 a) M.Ehrenstein, Die Operndichtung der 
deutschen Romantik (1918); R. Gerber, Der 
Operatyp Metastasios (1922); E. Istel, The Art 
of writing Opera Librettos (1922); A. Loewen- 
berg, Annals of Opera, 1597-1940 (1943) and 
Early Dutch Librettos and Plays with Music in 
the British Museum (1947). ATT 


Lieh-tzii, title of a probably fictitious 
Chinese ‘ancient worthy’. ‘The book, 
Lieh-tzti, shows 4 close affinity to Chuang- 
tent; it probably originally formed part of a 
corpus of Chuang-tzi texts in the 3rd cen- 
tury Bc. ‘1 he content and style of the 
present book are very unequal. One 
chapter gives 4 rather adulterated account 
of the teaching of the 4th-century B.C. 
philosopher, Yang Chu. 2 ee 
a Dsi wahre Buch vom que enden Ur- 
id Dei Or i[helm (1911); i tak Teachings 
from the Book of Lieh Txt, &- L, Gi - G 9 r 2). 


Limerick. The origin of this kind of 
verse epigram is obscurt- It is said to be 
derived from. lines /SU9e with a chorus 
‘Will you come to Limerick? by 
veterans of the Irish Brigade returning 
from France in the 18th century. The 
rhyme scheme ** more or less that of 


LIRA [3 


‘Dickory, Dickory, Dock’, the French ver- 
sion of which runs 


Digerie, Digerie, Doge, 

a Souris ascend Yhorloge; 

L*horloge frappe 

La souris s'échappe, 
Digerie, Digerie, Doge, 
though the short lines in the nursery catch 
are entirely inadequate to sustain the Bae 
tern of the limerick, A collection o 
limericks, published by John Marshall 
about 1822, contains several] which are still 
well known, for instance 

There was a fat man 


Who was smoking one very hot day, 
A bird called a snipe 


Flew away with his Pipe, 
Which vexed the fat man of Bombay. 

It cannot be doubted that Edward Lear’s 
inexhaustible series of Nursery limericks 1s 
based upon these. 

But the commoner form demands that 
the anecdote should be continued in the 
last line, and by long tradition continued 
indelicately ; although there may be a polite 
as well as an impolite version of the affair. 
Arnold Bennett, askeq to contribute his 
favourite limerick to a book of them, re- 
plied that he did not know any that were 
printable; but + 


of Bombay, 


his was too unkind a 
criticism, Limericks have been com- 
posed on every kind of topic, including 
philosophy and religion, 

There was a id ‘God 
Must think it exec a Who said ‘G 
To find that that tree 


Ontinues to be 
When there’s No one a 


But the Majority are 
least in the OPening line, as in 
There was 8n old man of Khartoum 
ho kept two tame sheep in his room: 
For’, he gai » ‘they remind me 
Of one left behind me, 
But I cannot Temember of whom’. 


bout in the quad’. 
topographical, at 


or 


There Was 


an old farmer of Melton 
Be forgot to Put braces or belt on, 


S trousers Came d 
And the joke ; an 


in the tow 
Is stil] €verlastingly eels a 
Much ingenuj 


has been exercised in 
the discovery of Place-names which are not 
Five heen 2S they are spelt, in order to 


The lifeboat that’s ke 
S intended to float j 
© crew and the 

© sturd 
And as sma 
nA far the greatest number of 

Ve 1 
currency. 4N oral and not a Written 


Or this reason it is important 


Pt at Torquay 
n the suay: 
cOxSWain 

yY aS Oxswain 


tt and as brave as can buay, 
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hould run 
that the statements they make are See 
as easily and lightly as BY EIUMOUR AND 
also NONSENSE; CLERIHEW3 EVK 
WIT. 


d a special 
form of the cancidn (canzone): JJable lines 


d 759 es 
tion of 5 I1-syllable an ame com 
which rhyme: aBabB. sean canctén in 
from Garcilaso de la Vegas curs and o 
which this combination i Gj de mi baja 
which the first line reads: sf 6 lines are 
lira’. Some combinations 1jras- 

ibed as 4 E.M.W. 
also sometimes descri 
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history © 
Lithuanian Literature. TO lish an 


Lithuania with its manne has isolated 
Roman Catholic ee 
Lithuanian literature fro oples, excePt 
other three East Baltic ee depen 

the -modern period whe 
Lithuanian was not used Lithua inks 
16th century. In Polish oe r-Refo a 
was associated with the euaeie wi Bs 
tion; in Prussian Li ermal Ps hat 
activities of Protestant rie the ta ef 
The two Lithuanias, ae ‘n cu cool 
jas, remained separate jiter ature as 
heen times. Lithuania? e folk lot 
si f an oral literature, 5 of fo det 
folk ae and other varie eso toe she 
aa ‘dau are of two ike, ames 
giesmés, which are ba f 
dainos, which are lyric 


“+p 
; writ 
ious chis 
individual sentiment. L! 


catec | 
° ate . ) 
literature begins with transla" ect i 
hymnals and homilies, of Ves ( 
restiit and Calvinist aa she : 
the 16th and 17th cent bi ned Pr whi 
Dauk&’a, K. Sirvydas) co acu” 
with propaganda for ca bee 
resulted in the comp! na a 
and dictionaries. In ais 
translation of the He i 
18th century too be ‘ t es ror 
oem Metai (‘ Seasons 7. jn Mf ed 
Li huanian K, Duonela! polish of tee ls 
= meee? and under f cu ne 
Polish Lithuania became e a3 OO aly 4 
aotinity but the wians 
by Poles and in Fouls or Of 
nificant Lithuanian ri ‘ 1 é 
was S. Daukantas an ¢ the 1 poli’ 
Imost the middle 0 's sy ye ds 
Bishop A. Baranaushe ial GF ai0 “e 
Anykstiy Silelis (( Any The 
even a decade ea 
Lithuanian cme pus 
and this eee ‘eit are 
: and dictated 
dona $i abolished 1n 1 
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advantages this brought were counteracted 
in 1865 by a Russian ban on the use of the 
magn alphabet. For the next 40 years 
Geko. made little advance in Polish 
he ecae In the middle of this period 
Pager onthly Au&ra (‘Dawn’) appeared in 
Be gca Lithuania as the first symptom of 
ae awakening. AuSra was followed 
iio 90s by a series of other periodicals. 
9 as 4 the ban was lifted in Polish 
ae es anda Lithuanian press and litera- 
pee ey into being. ‘The two 
aan ree Tealism and neo-romanticism 
the latter Prominent adherents but it was 
which at: in alliance with patriotic idealism, 
e.g. J pie the more talented authors 
in the Gaeta Realism, anticipated 
WaS repre Cs by bishop M. Valanéius, 
among Pain by several authoresses, 
em Zemaité, a peasant woman 


9b 
e Retic write at almost 50. From 
Lithuania pment of an independent 


7 4 in 1978 till Lithuanian 
itera 916 till 1940 Lithuanl 
meat Teached the peak of its achieve- 
Liter both quantity and quality. 

Bropean inne was sensitive to west 
8eneration uences and in the course of a 
Porary Ry Passed through all the contem- 
Standing won oe phases. ‘The most out- 

eve, ork was done in poetry (Vydtinas, 
“ONtrast aes Sruoga). In complete 
S the soc; ane Individualism of this poetry 
Lithyar :wust realism which has dominated 
literature since the Soviet 
inte hag been ce, then Lithuanian litera- 
et With 5 artificially divided against 

EVé) Jin; me of the best authors (e.g. 


hon. Pate in exile. 
yee ERtas (Gene Lietuviy literattros tstortyjos 
iste Qttiro. ist 3 M. Birziska, Lietuviyn dainty 
hay we 54 “orga (1919) and Miusy rastu 
J. ut liter gg 904 (1925); A. JakStas, Masy 
J. Tels, Ea 1904-1923 (2 vols, 1923-24); 
bas), Umas (Vast literattiros apzvalga (1924); 
aizqantas), Lietuvix literattros 
linen (oo: . iS Niemi, Liet- 
ley igs 1925); Z. Kuzmickis, 
936). Utinag) IV-V (1933-34); V. Myko- 
! a iJ. Mauc Naujoji lietuviy litératira, I 
ig We%ne cee Cre, Panorama de la litiérature 
» Ourl;,,. temporaine (1938); A. Vaitiu- 
Tee, ‘story of Lithuanian Literature 
I65an. W.K.M. 
“Istiy Atty, Old 
Caesye Of 5} Norse Edda metre con- 
lings 7a a steiwes of two long lines with 
Dp, tho Nating with two three-stress 
Vein OP Fé Caesura, as 


nn”? 
"es ale Srendr, | deyr sjalfr tt sama, / ek 
L * deyr: | démr of daudan hvern. 
: C.T.O. 


h 
the Benj 
syetin, + 
tg V8Dstn; tk he earliest literary form of 
8ht legend occurs in French, 





LOHENGRIN 


where a prologue to the Chanson d’Antioche 
(see GRAINDOR), tracing the ancestry of 
Godefroi de Bouillon back to the swan- 
knight Helias, seems to have been in 
existence by the second half of the rath 
century. In the Chevalier au Cygne (early 
13th century; ed. C. Hippeau, 1874-77), 
the story of the enfarices (youthful exploits) 
of Godefroi is preceded by the story of 
Helias who appears at Nymwegen in a boat 
drawn by a swan to champion the duchess 
of Bouilion’s right to her land against the 
duke of Saxony. Helias marries Beatris, 
the duchess’s daughter, and forsakes her 
after 7 years when she transgresses his 
command not to ask about his origin. 
Their daughter Ida becomes the wife of 
Eustache of Boulogne and mother of Gode- 
froi de Bouillon. ‘This story is prefaced by 
the tale of the children changed into swans, 
one of whom never regains his human 
shape and always accompanies his brother, 
the swan-knight. Completing and ex- 
plaining the Helias story, the swan- 
children theme forms an integral part of 
the French Godefroi de Bouillon legend, 
and occurs in several versions (in the epic 
La Naissance du Chevalier au Cygne, ed. 
H. A. Todd, 1889; in the Gran Conquista 
de Ultramar; and, unconnected with, but 
probably based on, the Godefroi poems, in 
the Dolopathos of Johannes de Alta Silva). 

In Germany the swan-children story 
does not appear, but the Helias story 
figures in a drastically revised form in 
Wolfram’s Parzival (818, 24 ff.). Here, 
Parzival’s son, Loherangrin (i.e. Garin le 
Loherenc, see CHANSONS DE GESTE), comes 
to Antwerp and marries the orphan princess 
of Brabant, whom God has destined to be 
his bride. ‘The boat drawn by the swan, 
the forbidden question and the hero’s 
departure to his own mysterious land (here 
Munsalvaesche, the Grail castle) are re- 
tained, but the heroine’s mother, the 
judicial combat with the duke of Saxony 
and the illustrious descendants of the 
swan-knight disappear from the story. 
Konrad von Wiirzburg’s Schwanritter 
ed. F. Roth, 1861) follows the 


(c. 1260; 
Chevalier au Cygne without substantial 
change. The hero is anonymous, the 

duchess of 


duchess of Bouillon here being 
Brabant and her descendants counts of 
Cleves and Geldern. ‘The Lohengrin epic 
(completed 1283-90; ed. H. Rickert, 185 8) 
starts as an imitation of the second part of 
the Wartburghrieg: the opening 600 lines, 
by a ‘Thuringian poet, makes Wolfram tell 
how king Arthur sent Lohengrin to rescue 
Elsa of Brabant, the remaining 7,000, by a 
Bavarian, work out a plot based on Parzival 


LONDON CHRONICLES 


and the Schwanritter (Elsa’s adversary now 


being Friedrich von Telramunt), but add 
long crusading episodes based on Wol- 
fram’s Willehalm and the account of the 


wars of Henry I against the Hungarians 
from the Repgau chronicle. This is the 
version used by Wagner, 
FP, Panzer, Lohengrinstudien 1894); P. Paris 
ee eee valer au cygne’, no litt. de la 
vance, 22; G. Huet, in Romania, 1905); 
Ants Frey, The Swan Knight Leena rely 
A. G. Kriger, Die Quellen dey Schwanritter- 
dichtungen (1936); W. Krogmann. in Herrigs 
Archiv, 171 (1937). F.W. 


London cueontcles, several series of 
civic annals for London compiled over a 
considerable period, The earliest sur- 


viving one, general] 
Fitz Thedmar, is the Latin Pane js 


( e Latin Liber de Anti- 
“hee Legibus (1274) cOvering the netiod 
1188-1272. There are others, in Latin 


(e.g. for 1194-1330) and French (e.g. for 


events. 
lost. 


A Chronicle 0 2 
ree ed. for Re eth Conneilet the Cite 
ne Be Tyrell) 4 apparently ed. N. H. Nicolas 
ae Gk. 1. Aw he French Chronicle of London, 
aq melee (1844); Liber de Antiquis 


Legibus, ed._'T, 
Londonienses Ganisbleton (1846); ‘Annales 


; #71330)’, ed. 
pe eaeles A the Reigns 4 aaden ? pager 
Kingsford ©) Chronicles of London, ed, C. Le 
ate Lhe Great Chronicle of 


London, ed. A. 

(7938). is - Thomas and [. D. Thornley 
» 4. isin a: 

ture in the ee English Historical Litera- 


entury (1913). R.W.B. 


Long Metre (L.M.), the metre of a 


stanza consisting 
: of fou 2 ° 
much used in church arene ie lines, 
“Forty days and f, » ©.8. 

the wild; °FtY nights / Thou wast fasting in 


Forty days and 
undefiled.” °"'Y Sights ‘Tempted still, yet 
CL. 


Ludwigslied, Ge 


‘ ; rman 
Rhenish dialect, ¢ stanza 


ic poem in 


; 

Sin) aa amongst the Franks. The 

poem G Jct appears in the Old French 
4 ormond et Isembart. 


Braune— 


. W. 
(1942); ¢. Cina: K, Helm, Althochd. Leseb. 


er, Old High German Reader 
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(1951); W. Schwarz, ‘The L.’, in Mod. Lang. 
Rev., 42 (1947); R. Harvey, ‘The provenance 
._..’, (L. written in France ?) in Med. Atvum, 
14 (1945). F.P.P. 


Luxemburg Literature. While French 
and German are the official languases Y | 
the Grand Duchy, the mother tongue 
the Luxemburgers is a Middle Frankis 
dialect with many foreign adm eel 
reflecting the chequered political ae 
tural history of the country. This “able 
is also the language of the more ne 
literary production which has 
since the beginning of the roth 
It is a genuine branch of ‘reg! 
(Heimatkunst) mainly with poP¥ 
and lyrics, expressive of the COV” 
love of local life in all its vane ichael 
greatest achievement, so far, m Frat 
Rodange’s Renert oder de Fuuss resque 
an a Mansgresst (1872), 2 P full of 
adaptation of the Reynar sty Cee 
topical satirical allusions. ) and Ed 
rank are Michel Lentz (1820793), (18237 
mund de la Fontaine, called Dic 


91). jdeutsel 
N. Welter, Mundartliche un4 be Luxem 


















century: 
onal art 
lar plays 
servative 


Dichtung in Luxemburg (1929) 29 g). A.B. 
burgische und sein Schrifttum (93 
, sing? 
Lyric, (i) ashort poem intended? q lyre ° 
usually to the accompanime? em © 
other instruments; (ii) a 5° pst 
pressing personal feeling. at onc? at 
These two definitions sShoW © ich gr 


i$ 
lyric is a kind of poetry witht? that there 
varieties may exist and indee® “| yond ing 
contrast and even oppost#! OP ot sini 
varieties. Poetry inten” ¢ a ‘pur act 
must have something 10 it ging 1S poe 
quality, for the very act 0 a bet the eile 


of open utterance, and eve? ._ njies oops 
himself is also the singel pot 9." ir” 
lingness to be overheard, } has” jow 
desire to reach an audience: , ng % O° in 
suggestion of self-commu? *etweee i 
voiced private confidences ett ii 


Vials Usually cheseO6 ho 
singing embodies matter ong pat! 
for publication and, exceP' ™ cuch nt 
ably uninhibited person®?. jdu# it 4! 
rarely includes highly 1” amt os | 
usually intense person# 9 por. i ti? 9 
customary themes of ane des. 
celebrations of public even orld rege a 
of aspects of the natura! “awe. 
arouse emotions of delig ily se 0 ce 
thankfulness in any norms sit ee 
son; and expressions na ie ps? 
emotions common in h thor 
The personality of the @ 
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only to that degree which will ensure con- 
viction that the emotion was truly experi- 
enced (which is a question of art, and not of 
sincerity’ in its most obvious sense); and 
even when the personal emotion has been 
intense and individual, it is made fit for 
singing by approximation to the generally 
appreciated and understood forms of the 
aeron. This approximation can be 
etected by the wording in general and the 
ae jn particular, The very form of 
Fe Fee ytc 1s another reason for its tending 
a Be zed and familiar in its matter, 
ee 7 S which are to be followed by a 
rhyt Who is also following melodic and 
structy nal (and sometimes harmonic) 
underst es the same time must be readily 
in singing : Therefore words conveyed 
mbassc oe ave usually been either simple 
ion, as ‘ation and grammatical construc- 
Settings ae Popular song, or familiar, as in 
IN orat of the Mass or of biblical material 
Cri0s, Often they are both simple 
of i . Finally the very structure 
Singer, for ef 1s affected by the needs of the 
‘singabl le speech-sounds chosen must 
Telated to ©» the phrase-lengths must be 
SPeech-so easy breathing and the use of 
Subtle in ian must not be~so rich and 
Pay adequi Self as to make it impossible to 
'S Song ate attention to the music. That 
8€nera] Poetry tends to the anonymous, the 
Matter, ae the intellectually simple in its 
er, A to the frankly formal in its 
large ll this is certainly true of a 
&t the of the poetry we call ‘lyric’. 
Portan:. other definition of lyric is im- 
We fing a. JMPortant we may see when 
the that Ruskin says ‘Lyric poetry is 
fee]; *Pression by th ‘ serene 
ie gs? y the poet of his own 
tera and that a French historian of 
podtie on “an define lyricism as ‘toute 
AMG Nous migurile le poéte, consciemment ot 
toe tence eo sed sentiments intimes, SOM 
of ytsic Or ritculiére’, without reference 
und IS king any formal qualities. Poetry 
Dene anor, ar from concealing personality 
lence ti ymity, relating individual ex- 
f liar ne general, or choosing easy 
Odi. “Very venta and phrasing, seeks 
tem, fd e ot; ans’ of insisting that the em- 
aloe et Beat iS unique, peculiar to rare 
®, and th. Perhaps even to the poet 
On Is a the communication of the 
Soli] fey Ny to the fit audience, how: 
: or © tone is often that o 
tare Ve t Is 2 confession. In order te 
Yoke tttence n° Situations and scenes 
Spotl Which «may be suggested, emotions 
Bagse? cliberately deny the ‘stoc 
ate on ages used which can be 
nty with the one given situation 
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and may even, at the extreme, have asso- 
ciations for no one but the poet, and lan- 
guage so handled as to suggest that 
formalism 1s remembered only to be broken 
and that words and phrases are responsive to 
nothing but the shifts and turns and inter- 
ruptions of feeling barely guessed at by 
the conscious mind. The music’ is made 
entirely by exploitation of the sensuous 
qualities of speech sounds (pitch, duration, 
intensity and timbre), and the formal 
structure is often felt to be precariously 
maintained against the attacks of impulsive 
emotion, or even to be merely a kind of 
seismograph of emotional disturbance. 
That is, lyric which 1s not strictly song 
poetry tends to the personal, the particu- 
larized and the emotionally-complex or 
rare in its matter, and to the speech-like 
and wayward-seenung 1n its manner, All 
this is certainly true of some lyric in many 
periods, and to the great majority of lyrics 
written since the end of the 18th century. 
It is a curious fact that the only spon- 
taneous use of the etymological sense of 
‘lyric’ in reference to contemporary verse 
occurs when the songs, OF the words for 
the songs, of aoa comedies or revues 
‘the lyrics . 
Se appear that kinds of poetry 
capable of such sharp contrasts as these 
ought not to be yoked together by one 
But the contradictions are not so 
fiers in all lyrics, for there are poems at 
ong-like and personal, or impersonal 
gs t full of the subtleties of speech 
me a d the very contradictions them- 
lyric; a di cate the real connexions between 
selves A -inds. Lhe shortness and sim- 
the Raia: hel song usually necessitated 
Jay sg of theme; and singleness of 
SInGar ually meant singleness of emotion. 
theme iP rally led to dwelling on emotion 
Bees ee htened interest in its complexities. 
a in its turn led to examination by poets 
of the singularities of their own emotions. 
utterance tendsto heighten 


musica é 
Further, emotion expressed, so 


intensify any 
ne the simplest and most common of 


ly poignant 
may seem strange 

Saas Gong poetry could therefore 
fe sae interest in, and cultivation of, sheer 


’¢. Finally, that music 
intensity of feeling dded its own sen- 


- , a 
which simultaneo'™ expression of feeling 
suous ir deepen while it expressed 
and ae ‘self has never been forgotten 
the fee ai rists who do not write for sing- 
by those Pe | poets they have perhaps gone 
ing, for o jeveloping the musical qualities 
furthest 1n ‘ed speech, and have made 


1 
ccompanl~ 
of paaee s 5, rimes, assonances, chimes 
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and consonantal harmonies a sensuous 
medium comparable in its mode of expres- 
sion to the singing and accompaniment of 
song poetry. The two kinds of lyric, for 
all their disagreements and anomalies, re- 
main integrally related, and the history of 
lyric poetry may show how both the tela- 
- tionships and the disagreements develop. 
There are some grounds for believing 
that all poetry is lyrical in Origin, as the 
only poetry known among some primitive 
peoples is the body of ‘purpose’ songs 
used to arouse the appropriate emotional 
responses ON Occasions of war, triumph, 
marriage, religious pleas or rejoicings and 
the like. It may be that the mnemonic 


power of rhythmical utterance iri 
observed, was the cay , empirically 


; se of j : 
for teaching morality its being used 


the didactic 
swever, is early 
In #ecclesiasticus 
und out musical 
es In writing’ has 
tring to lyric and 


(q.v.). A distinction, howe 
recognized; the verse 
(xliv, 5) “Such as fo 
tunes, and recited vers 
been explained as refe 
epic poets. 


In Europe the earliest known lyric 


poetry is that of Greec +. : 
musical in origin, T+ ats and it is certainly 


t attained great varie 

2 eta splendour, detioage and abt 
ety of form, al developed within two 
main types, choric ic. Refer- 
horic song suggest that 
: +S Sang with the accom- 
Athans of instruments and dancing. 
Lie ng are Occasional ’, including dirge, 
Eedkbe one belong to the kinds prac- 
ponent aie lyric poets from the 7th 
"~~, ONwards. References are made 


; dit 
encomia clearly follow pale a 
closely. Choral Songs) a paginc aS 
poets otherwise f written by 


amo 
and Sophocles, but te Such as Aeschylus 


; best-kn ] 
lyrists were Bacch 13 1oWwn. chora 
latter has epi and Pindar. The 


characteristj 
sea Stic and at its most sublime. It 


: Steat vari f i 
hich] ety of metrical forms, 
i es eed and closely followed, and 
natural to eee: Religious feeling is 
hee affairs, In at in celebrating men and 


and he has a nobility as well as 
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a depth of feeling that seems to be the ex. 
perience of a natural ‘high-mindedness 
The great and splendid choral songs 
developed side by side with the smaller 
monodic lyric, which seems to have drawn 
some of its inspiration from folk-s°P8 and 
folk-themes. The most famous  Wihters 
of this lyric, Sappho and Alcaeus: also used 
great variety of metres, usually short 
stanza forms, but their material WS he : 
emotion in fully human lives; and ty 
appear to call upon their personal ale 
vidual experiences, writing with clarity and 
frankness of human relationstuP syeud 
seeking direct melody in expres 
ue ae their lyric 

Anacreon added conviviality t© 

themes. 

All the types of Greek lyre ©. and 
for generations after the great 
were partly renewed in their Ge 
Latin lyric which, without Grea even 
tion, showed little sign of lie 
with it never approaches the 1f e native 
freedom of Greek lyric. TP, 
Saturnian songs and hymns ser -atended 
lyric in the original sense, in be"? ., great 
for singing, but they were ek influ- 
artistic value ; the following of 9* was con 
ence meant that most Latin lY™” <ong-like 
sciously ‘literary’, so that t?° «ys intto- 
feeling was largely lacking. Nee ‘erature, 
duced Greek models to Lat! ‘ portant 
and this introduction was mrs wrote 3 
than his poetry itself. Catul O Jonge 
number of short lyrics a0¢ “j¢ mettes 
wedding-hymns, in a variety pecs a 


drawn from the Greek; h'S a paturl 
similar to Sappho’s, and h¢ ing expr 
imagery and direct diction in 2 sry to b° 


sion which has the ring of $1” oe Hoa 
passionate and tender feeling: 5 pot 7 4e 
however, who, though he ¢° 5gi0®s Met 
reach Catullus’s strength of pa the Coe 
great glory of Latin lyric. F Apollo nes 
Saeculare—a choric hym? of of ense 
Diana to be sung on the occas inal “noes 
—he produced a lyric in the va rete og 
and in the Carmina he ™ sic ve 
(probably conventional) t? ind Me fre" 
paniment, while all the C47), a ect: 
occasion, often a public Cee one pe 
quently address a person OF ae 1igh ano 
The matter ranges from t _nanl jo Me 
sonal to the gravely stat® ythe phe 
freely uses both nature 42° - tio? 4ds° 
; scrIP eth d 
reference, imagery and de the ics ip 
is, Horace can use with ea8° of oe ight 
apparently contrasted type pis ot ip 
his range of subtle sensibils pie d 
both sensuous pleasure ar nist 
and his combined s0P ical Ul? 
felicity in verbal and me™ 
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ame account for the mingling of respect 
held. €ction in which he has always been 
claseopean lyric in the centuries after the 
it is L Periods is still partly Latin, for 
Rom ee known to us in the poetry of 
Sith: zed Europe, where both memories 
Christi Pte and the influence of the 
a ae n church spreading from Rome led 
mes of the Janguage of Rome for 
poetry a even to some extent for popular 
changed 3 uring these centuries Latin verse 
ae Bee structural principles, arrange- 
verse cf op replacing the quantitative 
whins ea classical era. Many Christian 
AS acess Some secular lyrics were written 
were ie Latin verse, and many of these 
urope A throu ghout most of Romanized 
atin Chr: Tudentius is the first great 
VAUX pes. Istian poet, St Bernard of Clair- 
hymnoa; aps the most famous among Latin 
the x ia, and the great ‘Dies Irae’ of 
indiy; dial paoe probably the best-known 
P poem, 

Macaronie however, vernacular and 
many ¢, yric had been developing in 
us. Untries, from origins unknown to 
Doe ‘tre must have been popular 
US, anc probably for singing, now lost to 
18 was ready for fertilization by 
€cclesiastical traditions. Noth- 
ehse eee be called lyric in any formal 
a lytic Rai: to us from the Anglo-Saxons, 
A © Wand ng is apparent in a poem like 
a Sorrow j rer” where, though the theme 
: ee ieee nue is a heroic commonplace, 
rauting . ea Suggests a personal out- 
: USt, ty Ria emotion. Certainly lyrics 
Prove, aan from the number which 
fers6on af, een common in England 
a Chia : er the conquest; a native 
Sin eated anaes in Germany, dis- 
trees at : the I2th-century minne- 
os Sts Hence) where trouvéres and 
ip eles the r1th-13th centuries 
Ste SOngs as well as the ci; d 
chansons de 
qach Where Provencal lyric had 

xte,:, “Xtremes of e ‘tl ; 
menstt ie _of metrical subtlety and 
ven, Songs Pain, which had its watch- 
mysel ae and trade-songs before Pro- 
Bj e of 1 rossed the border with its 
to 11° "spe Ove; and in Italy, where the 
in otic | ‘4 handled the subjects common 

th MN al] ° {hgh wee 

Ent ® late countries. ‘These subjects 
larg hd, 5 ddle ages were mixed. In 
a bo a instance, there is not only a 
Gsga. 2 Of religious lyric, including 
len an the Cross, musings on the 
Secu] g vs earthly things and songs of 
of eect Celep Mary and her son, but also 
arth : tations of the life and fairness 
Sin the famous 13th-century 
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‘Sumer is iccumen in’. There is, too, a 
remarkable use of religious and earthly 
o cast light on each other, as in 
the poem where Christ’s birth is imaged 
in the cool clear stillness of April dew, or 
in the implied Cross-references of the little 


poem: 
Now goeth sun under wood ; 

Me rueth, Mary, thy fair rood. 
Now goeth sun under tree; 

Me rueth, Mary, thy son and thee; 


natural phenomenon becomes 
n on the meaning through the 
he hinted punning in 


awareness t 


where the 


almost a pu 
juxtapositions and t 


the words. 

It was in Italy that vernacular lyric, 
both popular and courtly, first stirred 
with ‘what it is still convenient to call the 
Renaissance. ante’s discussion, in De 
Vulgari Eloquentia, of lyric metres indi- 
cates that from the early years of the 14th 
century lyric was to be taken seriously by 
the greatest poets, and his handling of Tus- 
can to establish 1t as the literary language 
of his country meant that Italian rather 
than Provencal form’ ara pe devclneds 

velope yric wi 
Petrarch develop AIR 


boldness and delicacy} 
Sebiegs influence of Italian lyric grew 


ie Si other countries largely through 
the great reputation of Petr arch and his 
singing of his country and his Laura. 
Boscan -ntroduced Italian metres to Spain 
for further use by Garcilaso, Fray Luis and 
eservandun France the 16th century 
saw an immense outburst, at once learned, 

ana delightedly enthusiastic, of 
se ieeat in lyric. . There had already been 
aah q French lyric poet whose power 
in V1 Savi quality in hallades and rondeaux 
and in Be n the Testaments seem to some 
as well a eaders to be those of a ‘renais- 
modern T ut the conscious renais- 


, re ees 
sance ; te delight in an old 


““h its passiona 
ce, With its Ps ; 
pee hich 1s to make a new poetry, 


aay 
eres lyric with the Pléiade, whose mem- 
b both wrote and theorized about poetry. 

ers Défense et tllustra- 


lay in his 
Joachim du Bae manifesto of a move- 


. iss . 
fie, ( pS ae ae French as 4 poetic language 
Fs gloHouis ¢ Greek and Latin, 
nS euie and enlightened sry, of the 
a rcieats ~Jose attention to form and, parti- 
ee » “Raif and Ronsard, learning from 
cularly i a . Ronsard was the 
in tyrist Reena ote 
. choly 4° 
coe eee owing iad poaones 
clear imagery Make his work 
Be baal ee where it holds the balance 
a mode rogind and emotional inspiration, 
pert oe Est ‘ Mignon, allons votr’ shows 
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how fresh the commonplace can be in this 
kind of poetry. He is the 
of France till the 19th centy 
of the greatest. 

Italian influence reached England, partly 
through French examples, partly direct, in 
time to be a cross-fertilizer with native 
influences in the work of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, whose songs seem to derive mainly 
from the native tradition though his Italian 
interests are clear enough from his sonnets. 
From him and his admirer Surrey springs 
a great line of English Song-poets, whose 
work is one of the glories of a brilliant age. 
Nearly all the lyrics of this time are literal 
song poetry, and have its characteristics. 
Even the evident strong persona] feeling in 
Wyatt is disciplined, often most movingly, 
to the demands of song forms, and in 
dozens of songs freshness js given to 
hackneyed themes of love purely by their 
formal brilliance, Many of the writers 
were anonymous, but great poets like 
Spenser and Shakespeare found time for 


lyric, and Campion must be named for his 
perfect understanding of the needs of song; 
he was himself a 


composer. He serves 
also as an example to show how learned 
theorizing could flourish without inhibiting 
free creation, for he Supported the many 
critics who suggested that English should 
adopt unrimed classical quantitative 
measures and yet wrote enchanting rimed 
verse in English stressed metres, and one 
poem, the exquisite ‘Rose-cheekt Lawra’, 
which is constructed on classical theories 


last great lyrist 
ry, and still one 


ing of critical theory and free creation that 


an intense vitality informed lyric ; 

yric in 16th- 
meres England and this vitality gave birth 
to prolific generations of lyric poetry: in 
fact no other European country has had 


such continuity jin Jy, 38 
: ric writing. In 
France, for instan y 2 


ce, La Fontaine alone 

has something of the lyric sPlieiwcen 
the 16th and the r9th centuries 
The 17th century in 

tinuation of song lyric i 


life’ songs of Cavalier lyrists like Suckling 
Carew and Lovelace, with the celebrations 
by Herrick of country occasions as well as 
love, and also the tapid development of 
Personal expression, from the Songs and 
Sonets and religious poems of Donne 
through the religious lyrics of Herbert 
anon and Crashaw. No lyric Doct 
denote ore strongly than Donne the 
desentiann that personal feeling is the 
mete Seeceae in his best poetry, or is 
istolRee “ident on this conviction if he 

interest. The doubts and revul- 


n the ‘love and good 


i 


te 


8] 


sions of love, the self-tormenting questions 
of faith, are more frequent in him than 
affirmations, and his diction and smagsery 
move us less by their own beauty than by 
their seeming essential to his self-exP7S- 


*. m a c 
sion. His methods interested ania 
cessors, though they did not humble 


them, and Herbert conveys his ith 
obedience to faith and Vaugha2. as 
moments of white vision by ceca 
derivative from, but ultimately 
pendent of, Donne’s, fail for 8 
Personal revelation seems to ™ n held 
time, and for this reason it has beet 
that the 18th century is a perio 


lyric. In fact, however, the orn of 
Dryden’s plays maintained the the 


song poetry which continue’ entry 
patriotic and popular songs OF. =f 
which produced ‘Rule, Brit@™ ’s 
Thomson and the songs of 
Opera (1728) and Polly (1729)", ng with 
too, a great century of hymn-We ee It 
Watts and John and Charles , ag that at 
is therefore perhaps less surpt!® wld pre" 
first appears that this century ° °, fot they 
duce the wonderful lyrics of Bla reat clarity 
have the true singing note and ae in the! 
of imagery, for all the myster who cP 
image associations, and of Bu sone 2. 
tured the direct pathos of fol rong fie 

The current was setting ssi00 a 
wards romantic nee sei rhe ly? 
German “Sturm und Dran ter AF 4 
as well as other writings 0 Sch : esto 
of its expression, and Goeth© “4 sens! 
to German poetry both mus!¢ ngs 
ity to the natural world 1n sense 0 
“Wandrers Nachtlied’. Ets ue the xP in 
sical form gave song-quality polde 
sion of romantic sensibility- 


pese 


fed 
ing ‘c 
é€ $} 
too, shows the power of fot A t0 
rebellious passion and lon8*’? ent 
clarity of the German ! 
roduce lyric. 
: The early 19th century Ke 
of full lyrical impulse wh!¢ 
romantic movement thro 
Wordsworth, ete Bich 
and Keats in England, A ! 
Heine in Germany, Lamatt ate Leh 
Vigny and de Musset 10 Fr 
in Italy, Espronceda 10 + 
in Russia all wrote lyrics nse © thet ns 
called ‘romantic’, in no S° 7 ch O shat 
than in their differing fro aati 
rejoicing in their indiv! ature | 
one of the most striking a that ? 
tic lyric is the curious re inter i068 
with equal eagerness e meds" ites 
sonal outpourings an 5tioP >" 
social and political qu° 
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expresses enraptured response to nature 
and Seeks to seem free and spontaneous 
while in fact exploring every means of using 
language to be as sensuously pleasing and 
emotionally suggestive aS care can make it, 
_ ¥Ytic of the later 19th century received 
its two consciously ‘new’ impulses from 
France, though one comes indirectly from 
America, Parnassians like Leconte de 
Lisle and Sully Prudhomme set out to 
achieve Universality by strict descriptive 
objectivity, and much of Tennyson’s and 
Browning’s work shows traces of this idea. 
Baudelaire, however, responding with 
astounding fervour to the poetry of Edgar 
Allan o€, went further than any romantic 
predecessor jn giving lyric expression to 
Bey Personal states of feeling, though 
te Symbolic forms. He was followed 
musicg) en Dolists, who tried to give the 
feelin echoes of personal experiences of 
; £ often without any direct statement 
Malian experience itself. Verlaine and 
at began by contributing to Par- 
symbole cations, but ended by leading 
oe ia Poe’s influence on this move- 
ae as the first time in history when 
Pee Poetry affected European. 
in Eure that day hardly a serious lyric poet 
ne sae has escaped some influence of 
matic Sewell though there has been a 
With th sire to return to closer concern 
seemed © affairs of common men than 
iL pessible to Mallarmé. Verhaeren, 
Bie pane Valéry in French, Hopkins, 
ilke in €n in English, Stefan George and 
Machado ; erman, Manuel and Antonio 
many wh, In Spanish are a few among very 
the wee Show, by pursuit or reaction, 
influence® effects of roth-century French 
0e, eae America therefore, because of 
though he fen a source of modern lyric, 
Wards had Poets from Anne Bradstreet on- 
traditional till recently followed fairly 
aimodels. Now, however, lyrical 


xDerj ; : 
Europe. in America is parallel to that in 


Outside Europe and America 
uropean lyric more closely 
Urse, f € supposed. (The Psalms, 
Pean traqis: ave become part of the Euro- 
y ; u0n). In India, lyric developed 
lyric, . anskrit, showing, like Greek 
thythm; very early mastery of complex 
Names 77 al tomns, to which imaginative 
Sige? ae leap of the deer’, ‘play of the 
limbeg> sain of lightning’, ‘slender- 
as a utiden of tender glances’ were 
Chrise; Carly as the first centuries of the 
telating 42. ‘The Krishna tradition of 
Sven ri the sensuous to the spiritual has 
“€ to a persistent symbolism, often 
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used for mystical poetry in which erotic 
imagery symbolizes spiritual experience, 
exactly as it has been used in Europe. 
Courtly lyric by poets dependent on royal 
patronage, lyric of a broad erotic tradition, 
with emphasis on fleshly beauty and 

in wedding-songs, and | 


hysical details 1g-Song 
eleiedt lyric have all used similar imagery 


so that it is not always easy, without a key, 
to know whether a poem 1s simply sensuous 
or symbolically religious. The use of con- 
ventionalized conceits for certain emotions 
increased the similarity between the dif- 
ferent kinds. Both imagery and rhyth- 
mical forms have continued for centuries, 
which indicates a sense of the importance 
of a given form, yet personal feeling has 
always supplied much of the matter of 
Indian lyrics as, for instance, in the 
Meghadiita (Cloud Messenger) of Kalidasa. 
Indjan lyric has remained song—it is 
possible to this day to be greeted by a 
specially composed song of welcome. 
Omar Khayyim, Sa’di and Hafiz show 
in their singing of the transient beauty of 
roses and wine and love the kinship of 
Persian lyric to much in Europe. ! 
Chinese lyric also had a strong continu- 
ous tradition through many centuries. It 
has celebrated friendship as much as love 
and shown 2 Horatian delight in recording 
the delicate pleasures of the good life. It 
knows humour. W here it has a secondary 
meaning, it 1s more likely to concern 
politics than spiritual aspiration. mnageLy 
has been clear and precise, drawn with fine 
true lines. At some periods, imagery was 
systematized, SO that poets could use a 
kind of thesaurus of images appropriate ts 
given subjects. Rime, quantity (in a genera 
sense) and tone have all been highly organ- 
ized to form metres which, with natural 
variations 1n different periods, have been 
carefully followed. From anny us 
songs of the 6th—sth centuries B.C. till t ue 
end of the Ming dynasty (c. ADAMI 
tradition was unbroken, thon dee ly 
certain poets left a stronger eo : neir 
individuality than others, as di or rat 
ample, Po Chi-I, whose work is ee 4 
strong influence 10 China ae aunt 
imitators in Japan. A ates ye po : 
‘Western Wind’ (in Arthur We ey Bes 
lation), shows how close Chinese poetry 


can be to European: 


I keep on waking up: 
My bed is so empty a night-wind begins to blow, 


ses ste 
As the cold ERE: making a noise like the seq: 
Oh pgnets were waves which could carry me 
back to you! 


Lyric of the indigenous peoples of the 


southern hemisphere has till now been the 
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province of the anthropologist rather than 
the literary critic. Settlers there have 
developed European traditions. 


Protean in nature, lyric has been less at 


the mercy of fashions in thought than any 
other poetry. 


: : It As always essential; for 
it satisfies more immediately than other 
poetry the two human needs of expressing 


feeling, and dignifying fee]; iving i 
rates gnifying feeling by giving it 


H. W. Smyth, Greek Melic Po ; 
Thomson, Greek Lyric Metre Gee ue 
Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry from Aleman to 
Simonides (1936); J. P, Postgate, Prosodia 
Latina (1923); E. Courthope, History of Eng- 
lish Poetry (1910); O. Elton, The English Muse 
(1933); J. M. Gibbon, Melody and the Lyric 
(1930); B. Pattison, Music and Poetry of the 
English Renaissance (1948); C.M Tig! Eliza- 
pai rics (1951); R, Findeis, Geschichte der 
ney en yrik (1914); F, rimme, Geschichte 
er Villon et (1892); P, Champion Fran- 
bee : aca Sa vile et son temps (1914) . CA 
Sem S veuve, Tableau de Ig poésie fra raise au 
stécle (and ed. 1838); ieniek, 


Ronsard teat (1909)5.B.. Champion, 
son t ae l 
Tableau de Iq litter vty (1925); F, Strowski, 


re francaise XTX 

tienes mo (1925) ; F. Bidiiatiate 
(1894); C M. ale lyrique au XIX siécle 
Jt) “» Ni. Bowra, The Heritage of Sym- 


eee I; Classical Period 


u Te aU Toe Sidcle Cue ce df obsie chinoise 


Poésies des Tha (1886) ; H. St. Denys, 
Diaite (1918), ng (1862) se Waley, ae Aes 
.M.I. 


abinogj 
| \/ pete The, the name given 
the old W Charlotte Guest to 


by her into English, Sn Stories translated 
(of which mabinogion + € word mabinogi 


Pplies 

a the Manin T ik our Branches 
ae pe pebly a sto : ibe sense 
nae 2S _ The central figure in ‘i Sep 
aes ce is ervdery, son of Pwyl] con 
r > ince 

story oughly Pembrokeshire), but his 


appears, 
Prince of 
Mysterious 
ay Geri; in 
b] 


‘Pwyll, 


birth 
the etoad oo and recovery of 
aoe » Oranwen, daughter 


alten gic fate of Bran 
ing of tact by her husband, Matholwen 
between Ireland and the consequent war 
and Britain, in which al] 


dis app 
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the people of Ireland perished excePt five 
pregnant women, from whom were dés- 
cended the inhabitants of the five province's 
of Ireland. Here Pryderi appears merely 
as one of the seven British survivors: _ 77° 
third Branch, *Manawydan, son of Dae 
is the story of a spell laid upon Dyfed te 
disappearance of Pryderi (probably 
variant of that in the first Branch): and ' 
recovery; the fourth, ‘Math, son e 
Mathonwy’, the story of a wat bee - 
Gwynedd (North Wales) and Dylee, 
which Pryderi was killed, the birth © ught 
Llaw Gyffes, and the misfortunes prough 
upon him by his mother, Aranro% 
wife, Blodeuwedd. The Fout 
are undoubtedly the work of sf, d, an 
author, perhaps a native o Dye of 
were probably written about the! 
the 11th century, though with 8°" +n are 
additions, but the legends they cor e chal- 
of great antiquity, and several of 
acters were originally gods ° : 
pantheon. The Mabinogi ¢ jjteratuse 
the masterpieces of medieval, fe 0 
the mingled dignity and livelin® 
style, its gift of vivid dialogue, #8 Fr, 
restrained but effective pat celled: 
narrative art have rarely bee? rere 
The other tales fall into vat" j 
‘Culhwch and Olwen’, which $7 4, pros 
style a marked resemblance t° “| 1 1s 
stories, is also a striking wot o 
equal to the Four Branches; t?® “tes lov 
their restrained force, and the w tions e 
fanciful and humorous exag8, he ae 
long lists of people or things: ide 
is ibe sian by Culhwehy “gush | 
Arthur and his heroes, of OlW® af: at 
of the giant Ysbaddaden Pench Ds 
“Lludd and Llefelys’ and, seud0 in 
of Macsen Wledig’ deal with F590 i | 
torical material. The forme™ cor nich 
part on Geoffrey of Monm es ‘ the 
the story of the three P 9 plud 
afflicted Britain in the time ° tis 
eponymous hero of London- onds *ayl g 
in literary merit to the 8 fm i 
masterpiece of story-telling: | mat F 
traditions of Maximus, the af 
proclaimed emperor in g8ay ge (co pe 
mother of Constantine the Vy 2 oin® 
with a legendary Welsh t 
Luyddog), this relates how 3 
Macsen fell in love with ic bets” ys? 
saw in a dream, sent to se© {3 
she was found in on ¢ press, 
Britain and made her his &™ 
‘The Dream of Rhonab* rt 2 He i: 
the others in being in P* nd iin 
parody of the heroic tales be as 
A terminus post quem ca? 
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since 1t mentions Madog ap Maredudd 
prince of Powys, who died in 1160, In its 
structure and style it is the most con- 
sciously literary of all the stories. 
Pier | Other three, ‘The Lady of the 
ee ain’, “Peredur, son of Efrawg’ and 
Taint, son of Erbin’, belong to the 
peeitian cycle and are clearly related in 
ey, to three poems of Chrétien de 
aia . Yvain, Perceval and Erec et Enide; 
a at 1s the connexion is still in dispute. 
Beet cect the same world of medieval 
een’ chivalry, but with Welsh char- 
Peles ia Attractive enough as romantic 
aan ey lack the clarity and sharpness of 
their Which characterize the others and 
atmosphere is one of romantic 


eae Stories are contained in two an- 
Rhy ee the White Book of 
si ch (¢. 1300-25) and the Red Book 
them, sie (c. 1375-1425), portions of 
renderin yet earlier manuscripts. To her 
added 4 7 of them Lady Charlotte Guest 
Was an a urther tale, ‘Taliesin’. ‘Taliesin 
of who. ec poet of the 6th century some 
ich poems survive, but his legend, 
tury yecthaps originated in the oth cen- 
Viving S no relation to facts. ‘The sur- 
Ut it ¢ uke is comparatively modern, 
Preserves ees early poems and probably 
€ main outlines of the tale. 


rs 
(3 vos So upicte tr., Lady Charlotte Guest 
A, Nutt 38-40 ; t vol. ed., 1877); text repr. 
> With slight additions and corrections 
gL 904) T. P. Ellis and J. Lloyd 
Cotter ¢ v and more accurate tr. from 
Volde, ext); G. Jones and T. Jones, The 
Werove eee! Mabinogion (1948, new and 
witite i rom a crit. text, based on the 
eth a lo OX; repr. in Everyman’s Library, 
122 = Hger intro.); W. J. Gruffydd, Math 
opethy discuce: 928 fort and (Goyrctade 
al orig; s10n of its legendary and mytho- 
: inogign 1S); Sir John Rhys, The Text of the 
Thor x and other Welsh Tales from the Red 
dj e White fest (1 887) and Gwenogvryn Evans, 
yeem a 908 Mabinogion (1907 [1909]), both 
vars "Ogio ot pub, privately; J. Loth, Les 
aa tes dy u Livre Rouge de Hergest avec les 
lian dual ; ture Blanc de Rhydderch (1913).— 
ine’ Pe7,. £8 with commentaries: Ifor Wil- 
Dor Cir Kein tah : 

Cyp tant) ¢ y Mabinogi (1930; the most 
» Breuddwyd Maxen (1908) and 

Roy Jae) “ a Llevelys (1910); K. Meyer, 
% Le Ro irawe (Leipzig, 1887); J. Le 

man de Pérédur (1923). H.LB. 


Bh Aabp = 

hate tae arata (‘Great War of the 

tyr M2 is 42, indian epic. The Mahab- 
= 4sed on ballads about the adven- 

It e etic : Ary ans on their arrival in the 
Sq _ Plain in the post-Vedic period. 

t24 ~~“ of the type known as itihdsa 
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(narrative) and belongs to the same class 
as the Puranas (stories of the gods). It is 
traditionally ascribed to the sage Vyasa; 
but in its present recension it 1s in classical] 
Sanskrit and apparently belongs to the 
Vaishnava revival of Hinduism, between 
A.D. 300 and 500. It is a vast poem of 
100,000 couplets, so much overlaid with 
didactic matter that it 1s an encyclopaedia 
of Indian legendary lore rather than an 
epic. 
The scene of the story which forms the 
kernel of the original epic is laid at Kuruk- 
shetra, the plain of Kuru, not far from the 
modern Delhi. Here, at the capital of 
Hastinapura, dwells the old blind king 
Dhritarashtra, with his hundred sons, the 
Kauravas, and their five cousins, the 
Pandavas. Owing to a quarrel, the Pan- 
davas set out for the land of the Panchilas, 
where the lovely princess Draupadi is 
holding a swayamvard (maiden’s choice), 
at which the neighbouring princes compete 
for her hand. The P andava prince Arjuna 
wins her in an archery contest, and she 
becomes the co-wife of the five brothers. 
They then returi and found the city of 
Indraprastha (Indarpat near Delhi). But 
the wicked Kaurava Duryodhana, the vil- 
lain of the piece, tempts Yudisthira, the 
eldest of the Pandavas, to a gambling 
match, in which they lose all their posses- 
sions, including Draupadi herself, whom 
her new owner grossly insults. Once more 
the Pandavas retire to the forest, but this 
time to plot revenge. They assemble an 
army from. all quartets; and a fierce battle 
on the plain of Kurukshetra ensues which 
lasts for eighteen days, at the end of which 
the Kauravas are all put to the sword. 
Yudisthira ascends the throne of Hastin4- 
ura in trium But in the course of 
Ete he decides to abdicate in favour of the 
f Arjuna. ae five Meee 
ied by Draupadi and their tarth- 
ful octal set off on their last pilgrimage to 
Mount Meru, the Indian Olympus, where 
they are received into everlasting bliss. 


The Mahabharata contains a large num- 
ber of upakhyanas, OT episodes, some of 
which are small epics 1n themselves. One 
of them is the story of Neen ama- 
yanti. At the swayamvara O* amayent 
the gods themselves take part; Du ama- 
yanti sees throug their eee and picks 
out her true love, he han a Prince 
Nala. Nala, however, like udisthira, 
loses his wife through ie propensity for 
eieabling ander ass erties 
of adventures in tue jung r : Be the lovers 
are at last reunited. Equally Famous is the 
story of Savitri and Satyavahan. When 
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Yama, the god of death, appears to claim her 
husband, Savitri, the Indian Alcestis, fol- 
lows him to the gates of hell and by offering 
her own life succeeds in obtaining his 
reprieve. 

Most important of all, however, is the 
disquisition known as the Bhagavad Gita 
(Song of the Lord). On the eve of the 
battle, prince Arjuna is smitten with re- 
morse at the prospect of the slaughter of 
his kin. He is comforted by his charioteer, 
the god Krishna in mortal guise, Krishna 
propounds to him the doctrine of the 
dharma, the divinely appointed duties of 
the four castes. The dharma of the war- 
rior is to fight; the body is an illusion—the 
temporary garment of the undying reality, 
the soul, which is untouched by death. 
Finally Krishna reveals himself as the lord, 
and Arjuna, reassured, 80es forth to battle 
with a light heart. 

E. W. Hopkins, The Grea : i 
(x901) is the leading work. Con gengy 
tr. of The Ramayana and the Mahdabhayata by 
RoC Dutt (1910). For the Bhagavad Gitd, 
see E. Sénart, Le hagaugita (1922). The 
ae - is still Sir Edwin Arnold’s Song Celestial 

1885). 


H.G.R., 
Malahattr, an Old Norse Edda metre 
consisting of stanzas of 


four lon lines, 
being extended forms of the five Pricer 
alliterative types of Germanic verse, 
CTO: 

Malay Literature, Except for histories 
and village poetry (pantun), Malay litera- 
ture is one of ‘ranslation, Of literature in 
script of the Hindy Period (a.p. 400-1400) 
none 1s extant: versions of the Ramayana 
Mahabharata and a Javanese (Panji) tale- 
cycle being in Perso-Arabic Script and done 
€. 1450 In Malacca, 8teatest Malay literary 
centre except for the t7th-century theology 
of Acheh. The Metre of 15th-century 
Bidasari 


mythology . 
and Arab legend, On y» 1 epi 
well that ends well’: fa a that of ‘ All’s 


. . . I 1s b 
in Voltaire’s Zadig. From Pevianiee = 
translated the romanc ie 


€ of Alexa 
ales of a Parrot and the tase phos 


1 versions of 


re fulne his Book of the ro000 


lest vera: Questions, 
count of Is] Neti 


: own of the first ac. 
vith whic He to reach Europe. The skill 
Tom the rsth century onwards 
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writers without a vocabulary of We 
terms handled Islamic dogma, eS 
mysticism shows great intellecty. Be 
The excellent Malay Annals ot WS 0 
early Singapore and Malacca Sosa 
1500-20) Was a model for many © Perak (¢. 
including the Kedah Annals, 4 andthe 
1750) history the Misa Melay"» ore by 
Tukfat al-Nafis on Riau and Jovy! 
Raja ‘Ali Haji (186s). Munshi arentage 
(1796-1854) of Indian and Arab P the first 
who taught Raffles Malay, Wil ae of a 
Malay autobiography and aaa and of 
journey up the east coast of Ma goth cen- 
his pilgrimage to Mecca. {books and 
tury has produced mainly scho° els. 
fiction inspired by Egyptian ™° of Malay 
R. O. Winstedt, ‘A ei Malayan 
uiterature’, in Jour. Roy. As- ; 50): 
uate 17 ais and The Malays COW. 


es 
, od to sym 
Male or masculine, applied vyeen lines 


originally in French verse) P© extended 
ane a a tonic syllable; hence able; og | 
to rhyme on a single stress fig : aitharet 
French festins | destins; Eng? Schere 

| knew; German aufs Herz /[™ * ¢,1.0: 















ears 
t apP* 
Manx Literature. Manx ve ste 
as a separate literary dialect vous b bee 
of the Book of Common eT oe ingle 
Phillips (1610), published 10 ab AS veal 
is no literature of any accoU yallads eet 
Ossianic poem and a ae pave 
‘carvels’ (Christmas caro De 
preserved. Pe , its Ee. 
H. Jenner, ‘The Manx Lane ee 10 Kult? 
mar, literature and present °°; Did: 
Phil. Soc. (1875); L. C. ee 
der Gegenwart, I. XI. 1 (19997 


en 

Manyoshu (‘Collection oe Pip. 2 
leaves [or, ages]’), Jap , pook om? 
anthology, containing 4,57 a pect? so” 
books, by about 450 poets. rion ore” 
years after 759. Its con 4 70 i ee 
times ascribed to Tachibe™ amo gif 
but usually to Otomo no att a 
certainly played a large P rane 
the poems; but the Cae 

mpilation are not cleat, © 
he ators: although part gitiPs, lof 
shows signs of incomplet alt 
are 262 nagauta, long P sho tie Vee 
all the remainder are teh ough sade 
only 31 syllables. ee f “fo 
poems appeal more to W of ndat 
tanka developed into the é pet es 
verse form. Some of ei , ane 5° 
as far back as 400, but ™ 730: 
to the period 650 10 


pn 


5 


oem: 
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outstanding poets, those traditionally con- 
sidered the best are Kakinomoto_no Hito- 
maro and Yamabe no Akahito; Otomo no 
feetmochi was also excellent. ‘The poems 
pecarcly, frank, vivacious and spirited: 
ttn manner is direct and simple, some- 
eee oven naive. They may be con- 
a as belonging to the golden age of 
Ger) Re poetry, whereas the Kokinshi 
ep the next anthology, and subsequent 
Gite ogies are its silver age, 1n which tech- 
ees aes emotion and elegance 
an plain beauty. Al he themes of the 
trast “aah NERS. varied ; this also IS es 
ome ater anthologies, in which tradition 
are Impose a rigid limitation on what 
aa could be used. The position of 
ity In the Manyéshi is prominent, 
The pet and as characters in poems. 
work ir etl is undoubtedly the finest 
its liter apanese literature. Apart from 
ary value, it is a mine of information 


for 
a . ° 
myth] oa. philology, history and 
Tr. 
Goe5- J, Ae: Pierson, The Manyési, I-VUl 
49); long poems only, F. V. Dickins, 


Pring; 

Oke and Medieval fapanese Texts (1906); 
(1935) - N: 300 Poems from the Manyoshu 
Manygup, Pon ,Gakujutsu, Shinkokai, The 

; “; One Thousand Poems (1940); A. 


lyamor;} 
(1936) Masterpieces of res ey 


Mao 
r e 
i Literature: see POLYNESIAN. 


Mari 
Middie wee (‘Plaint of the Virgin’), a 
Play py igh and Low German Miracle 
High Gece in three versions. ‘The 
Manuserec ee Wolfenbiittel and ‘Trier 
are fap echn. closely related to each other, 
Holstein ipsed by the one named from the 
Low Monastery of Bordesholm. ‘The 
IS not aes Bordesholm Marienklage 
Prese ae y the most substantial version, 
Sources & the lyrical character of its 
Virgin oe concentrating on the Holy 
Musicz] -Ut is also outstanding for its 
Ctailg gecore-, ‘The MS. adds interesting 
‘ Cut the staging and performance. 


und, 
ne A all und (Wolfenbiitteler) Marienklage, 


Borg ‘ Cc on oe < = 
es emann (1855); G. Kuhl, ‘Die 
J ahrb, holmer Wartoritele ne > in Niederdt. 
at (1899), G.C. 


ar] 
Cle <n van Nieumeghen, Dutch Mir- 
ansmity. from Nijmegen or Antwerp, 
¥. 1500 ‘ad as a chapbook, originated 
cae the The heroine is a girl who lives 
eVerteg eet for seven years and is then 
~ devi] by witnessing a pageant. When 
ata 5 tries to destroy her she 1s 
ay ycusly saved by the Virgin. The 
“Perhaps by way of 4 complete 


e 


MASQUE 


prose version—translated into English 
(Antwerp, Jan van Doesborch, 1518 or 


1519). 

Ed. A. Saalborn (1947); complete biblio. W. 
y. Eeghem in Versl. Med. Vlaamse Ac. (1942). 
__On the Eng. chapbook see A. J. Barnouw in 
6 (1931); Mod. Eng. tr. by H. M. 


Germ. Rev., 
Ayres, A Marvelous History of Mary of 
Nimmegen (The Hague, 1924; intro. A. J, 
Barnouw). J.J.M. 


Masque is a dramatic genre which reached 
its zenith in 17th-century England at the 
hands of Inigo Jones, Ben Jonson and Wil- 
liam Davenant. According to Jonson, 
masques were formerly called disguisings. 
The disguising derived from three prin- 
cipal sources: primitive religion, romance 
literature and decorative spectacle. The 
Grst contributed not only the chief occa- 
sions for general merrymaking (in the 
Christian calendar, Christmas and Easter), 
but also the ideas of disguise and dance. 
The trouveres, by developing the arts of 
song and story-telling, provided the sub- 
ject matter. Finally, with the coming of 
political and social stability sufficient to 
permit the indulgence of display, scenic 
background was added to decorate both 
dances in masquerade and mimed 
romances. ‘These contributory factors 
were welded into 4 single entertainment 
during the late I 3th and early 14th cen- 
turies. John Lydgate wrote seven such 
entertainments, variously entitled “mum- 
mings’, ‘mummungs by way of disguisings’ 
or simply ‘ disguisings ’ (in the period 1427— 
35), which are the first specimens of the 
genre that have survived and also indicate 
the transition in nomenclature. 

The result closely resembles the con- 
temporary tournament and civic pageant: 
but whereas these were outdoor entertain- 
ments, the disguising was invariably an 

ing recreation. ‘The struc- 


indoor, evening f 
tural formula is simple. An explanatory 


prologue introduces a group of actors, 
known to the audience, who enter disguised 
and riding either in or on some decorative 
vehicle. The entry is followed by a de- 
bate which is at length resolved in song and 

ge in nomenclature 


dance. A further chan 

took place in the early 16th century. The 

term ‘maske’ or “masque ’ derives from the 
meaning that part 


Italian word maschera 
of the disguise which covered the face. 


The first recorded use of the title “maske: 
occurs in Hall’s Chronicle under the year 
jing of this word with the 


1512. His coup 5 
phrase ‘after the manner of Italie’ has led 
many historians to SUPPOS® that the English 


masque was 4 direct importation from 
renaissance Italy. In fact the phrase 


MASTERSINGERS 


applies to a minor innovation: the dis- 
guised persons on this occasion (and subse- 
quently) took partners for the final dancing 
from the audience instead of from their 
own numbers as hitherto. 

Throughout the Tudor epoch masques 
normally accompanied all festive occasions. 
Towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign the 
poetic element began to take precedence 
over all others except the dancing. For 
this, Gascoyne and Daniel were largely 
responsible. Ben Jonson perfected the 
genre under the patronage of James I and 
with Inigo Jones to design his settings, his 
costumes and ultimately his auditorium 
Although lacking this degree of spectacle, 
Miulton’s Comus may properly be called a 
masque since it conforms to the ancient 
structural formula, In Jonson’s opinion 

only Fletcher and Chapman could rete a 
mask’ besides himself: but other contem- 
poraries regarded Campion, Shir! d 
Davenant as equally ¢ bl ect 
ae chitibarstioc ¥Y Capable. Whatever 

iterary merits of the ma 

Stewart masques, he 


all are im 
masq portant to the 
theatre historian; for these entertainments 
b 


ques of proscenium 
Ominated the d 

and the theatres that have contained eva 
This was onl 

vast expense, 
genre was prohibite 
of ee civil war, [| the court 
quired a taste for ag 
ecceaeec French dramatic forms 


H. A. Evans, Eno; 

_ ne? “nglish . 
Brunel De crachn dre (2B 
Withington, English ses Anglais acai 2 
sate Vols, 1918-26) eat Historical 
i ea ethan Stage, | (2 923) : cers 
( 3 x yee Welt Machines on the En ti aces 
ne ene a ee Sford, The Coins Mae. sh Otage 
- » Stuart Masques and 4) que (1927) ; 

tage (1938); A. H. Gilbe te Renaissance 


sons in the Masques of Ben siee Beene Per- 
1948), 
G.W 


¥ to virtuosity 
IN aries and 
tis to the ‘craft? of 
that the later guilds 
a astersingers claim to be the 

*r sees the origins of 
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these guilds in ‘fraternities’ of lay 
choristers trained by the clergy im the 
rudiments of learning and music, who sang 
in church and at public and private 
functions (including funerals, paid 
mourners). Composition by individual 
members was restricted to fitting Rew 
words to Téne (Ton =metre and melody) 
attributed to the ‘masters’, Only subjects 
from Christian religion and Bible story 
could be treated ‘in school’ (virtually 
‘church’) at the Schulsinger; at the 
Zechsingen (members’ meetings, Hae 
or elsewhere) secular subjects were allows 
The guilds claimed Frauenlob; te ie 
of the “twelve masters’, as founder 0 ie 
craft and evolved the notorious ae 
(Tabulatur) governing subject bes ae 
composition, versification and enunci eat 
Hans Folz (te. 1515) fought 2 cg 
fully in Worms, successfully in Nuren? and 
—for the right to invent new melodies t f 
treat a wider range of subjects. He aad 
least some life into ‘Meisteee ing 
Competitive composition 4? ° e 
thereafter governed progress throug. 
grades Schiiler, Schulfreund, Sing”. 
to Master. (There is much to ae com- 
here of Eisteddfod and brass-Da" hard 
petition—e.g. the tented judges? araster- 
Wagner’s satirical picture of 5’ day Js; 
singers of Nuremberg in Hans any enseil $ 
though based mainly on J. Chr. \ oF (1697); 
Buch von der M, holdseligen Kun accord 
fair enough; he is wrong merelY me d 
ing them such general, pat always 
popular, approval; their cratt we e not 
esoteric; genuine compositions 
published. The mastersing@" urposes: 
forms they had evolved for all P res Was 
The material of naturally lon8® ?” cories of 
accommodated by the use 9° 7. o 
Téne, e.g. Hans Sachs’ Tris? spiege! of 
treated the adventures of Bulent 1620 the 
bou » the 

the tales of the Decameron. ** “(ony d 
intervention of town councilé pers: ee 
craft (and the guilds) from ret° th colom 
last lease of life was “baroque > 4 9 
tura singing. The guilds lingery oh 
French Revolution. The !as¢ in 5 
Memmingen, was dissolve two tall0? | 
consisted of a cobbler 4” Geostae ng 
professional mourners.  yyorms fais 
distribution: first Mainz, the ™ and 
Strasbourg; then the tow?S ©“ Gjjesi3 any 
Danube line into Austria? 1 Gort sal 
the Sudeten districts. In NOT indi} 
there were no guulds, of 
mastersingers. 4 GE Ma 

H. Folz: Meisterlieder, °% 7, Hs0.-., def 
(1908); Die Meisterl. d. Kolm™ Ging 
Bartsch (1862); P. Runge, 
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K. Hs. (1896). Manuscripts listed in K. 
Goedeke, Grundriss I, 248 ff. and II, 308 ff. 
A. Taylor, Literary Hist. of Meisterges. 
(1937); 7d. and F. H. Ellis, A bdibliogr. of Meis- 
terges. (1936); W. Stammler, ‘Meisterges.’, in 
P. Merker-W. Stammler, Reallexikon, and ‘Die 
Wurzeln des Meisterges.’, in Dt. Viertel- 
jahrsschr, , I (1923); C. Mey, Der Mersterges. 
FBP: 


in Gesch. u. Kunst (1901). 
Maxim: see APHORISM. 
Meistersinger': see MASTERSINGERS. 


Melodrama (Greek péAos, a tune, and 
Paxe, action), Originating in the 18th 
century as an operatic term to indicate 
music accompanying either dialogue or 
mime, melodrama became in the 19th 
mata? the accepted name for a well- 
ay hed type of play in which action and 
Pectacle dominated. Its introduction to 
meeand was by way of the gothic strain 
Pte P ted by Goethe and Schiller and 
ee developed by Kotzebue, whilst 
efor adcliffe popularized the gothic novel 
ahs Matthew Lewis gave The Castle 
Blbd. to the stage in 1797. In France 
Politica) = was closely linked with the 
the i Scene, and Pixérécourt’s work for 
fatres of the Boulevard du ‘Temple 
whens the spirit of the Revolution. But 
and ¢] as later French dramatists, like Hugo 
a Be ‘wo Dumas, gave greater substance 
Eng 1Xérécourt’s mould, melodrama in 


tip remained the province of sensa- 
e Spectacle. ‘The two elements can 
Melo Sefully distinguished: spectacular 
the y7--2™Ma employed all the resources of 


ate A torian theatre—gas-lighting, elabor- 
tacle_.. 88, aquatic and equestrian spec- 
‘heat; ‘nd spread from such Surreyside 
Dru. 28 Astley’s and the Coburg to 
tion g,. 2he and Covent Garden. Sensa- 
ative 4Ma, more modest in scale, favoured 
Black Settings, as in Douglas Jerrold’s 
“Xploit Yd Susan (1829), and regularly 
Mart ed Such causes célébres as Maria 
Rcti vitae S murder in the Red Barn or the 
Bay er of Sweeney Todd, the Demon 
Banc, Of Fleet Street, relying on extrava- 
Sects Sentiment rather than presentation. 
Skilleg “War melodrama found its most 

Uh pl exponent in Dion Boucicault. 
3 The A58 as The Corsican Brothers (3 852) 


pontriy olleen Bawn (1862) were admirably 
ln Vy cto deploy stage machinery to the 
ster fany of the novels of Scott and, 


8 Olli Ickens, Charles Reade, Wilkie 
‘ake In 2nd others found their way to the 
S monn form of melodrama in this age 
4tdse ‘Tule jin the English theatre. 
Laguently the adaptation of such novels 

Audley’s Secret (1863) and East 


METAPHYSICAL 


WE 87 rovided a strain of society 
Lee EIS the fashionable audiences 
which slowly began to return to the theatre 
in the 1860s, whilst Henry Irving’s 
repertory at the Lyceum included at least 
two popular melodramas: The Lyons Mail 
and The Bells. French melodrama, tamed 
by Scribe and turned to sociological pur- 

ose by Augier, the younger Dumas and 
5 dou, provided the model for many late 
Wictorian dramatists, Cane Wilde, 
and Pinero amongst them, whilst 
emia drama lingered on at the Adelphi 
Teen aandes William ‘Terriss (and else- 

shais) until finally ousted by the asa, 
de Pixérécourt, Le Meélodrame 

R.C. Ss “syes reflexions Sur le mélodrame 
(1818), Der ke Sheridan to Robertson: 

ns roth-Century London Stage 
A Study Wilson, Penny Plain, Two Pence 
(1926); B; Evans, Gothic Drama from 


Coloured (1932); ); M. W. Disher, 
Walpole to S ne ot Victorian Melodrama 
Blood and Thun A. N. Vardac, Stage to 


Pifich Origins veal "Method from Mehta to 
Screen: oR: 
Griffith (1949)- 


HY. 
Memoirs: see BroGRAP 


: : je term used of a 
Metaphysical. et writers of the first 
number of ay wentury, notably Diaer 
half of the che Herbert, Cee ae 
Carew; Geers Marvel . a nd ée 
Vaughan i it used by een eh 
apparently ror letter to thur 


Hawthorn en. 62 5) and echoed by Aston 


Johnsto® Cell Poems, } 65 ay mbes 
Cockay? ( oyning Satire, 93 ; 
(Discourse cone 781), probably 


I 
(Life ee Sa religious sub- 
mer 


y the poets of this ‘school’, 


; ' ten in 

jects ea om. their Ga gianna ne their 
t also striking We" : 2 
os eihe relationship of Sie aEk 
P+ and the rest of the as of the 
Junary WOT ote the new science literal 

ived of be What to them was — i 

V wi minds closed 
those ion has thus 


ess thus 
beliefs: whose xT" ‘metaphysical 


ch : e term . 
fo ed to identify Tr,?, used oF eae eae 
with anot ah 5 of compres ot immedi- 
of these P° relation ‘emind. They 


et! : 
imagery ° Oy themes in few 
aly obvious 3D ing CO es 
excel in deve aintainn” and include in 
an ‘fica ‘ 

ert plex Vet : peaivetse of Ben Jonson, 
2 g men d Chapme: 
their 12%. hestet ap pysical Poets (1934); 
Milton, Ch > Metap fy lL Lyrics and 

Bennett, ie Metap antes Meta hysical 
a H. Griers Leishman, Puy 

ir ¢ I ; J : 

Poems (19? 


q colloquial air 





METRE 


Poets (1934); R. Tuve, Elizabethan and 
Metaphysical Imagery (1947); H. C. White, 
Metaphysical Poets (1936). B.L.). 


Metre, poetic rhythm or ‘measure’ 
determined by succession and grouping of 
feet or stresses and marked by definite 
recurrence of ictus (see PRosopY). Some- 
times used for metron; compare the 
compounds dimeter, trimeter, hexameter, 
tetrameter etc. GIEO; 


Metron, in Greek prosody (pé7pov), a 
metrical unit consisting of one foot (e.g. a 
dactyl), or of two feet (e.g. two iambs, two 
trochees, two anapaests), according to the 
character of the rhythm. C70: 


Minnesingers, the composers of the 
words and melody, in many cases doubtless 
also the actual singers, of Minnesang—the 
conventional aristocratic love lyric, which 
from c. 1170 to 1230 flourished in the 
courts of south and central Germany. An 
emperor (Henry VJ), nobles and munz- 
steriales were its first practitioners; burgher 
poets later shared it with the nobility. For 
the earlier period we may adopt the 
characterization of the Provengal canso 
@amor (see TROUBADOUR). Minnesang 
was preceded, at least in Austria, by a 
native aristocratic love lyric of great beauty, 
simpler in form, more manly and free from 
school formalism; it is sparsely but surely 
attested in the songs of der Kiirenberger 
(see also Drermar v. Erst and MEINLOH Vv. 
SEVELINGEN); with it we can associate the 
“tratliet’ of which the moralist, Heinrich v. 
Melk, disapproved. In the north, Hein- 
rich von Veldeke’s lyrics are influenced, 
but not inspired, by Romance models. In 
the songs of the Rhenish knight Friedrich 
v. Hausen the Provencal pattern of themes 
and forms (e.g. the tri-partite division, 
a ab, of stanza) is almost suddenly estab- 
lished; it is assimilated and perfected to 
the point of near-decadence in the work of 
the Viennese court poet, Reinmar v. 
Hagenau, whose mirror of love is beyond 
the range of wit and passion. Within the 
narrow limits of the genre thus stabilized 
only the Thuringian Heinrich von Morun- 
gen succeeds in expressing a generous 
range of real feeling. Albrecht v. Johanns- 
dorf, Walther v. d. Vogelweide and Wolf. 
ram v. Eschenbach found strict minnesang 
cramping; Walther—with what encourage- 
ment from Latin lyric and folk-song we do 
Fear eave substance to the conven- 
eee to “bestow his service else- 
eee ae sang of his affection for a youn 
hi a is own (or more humble) stand-~ 
8; Wolfram’s preference for the ‘Tage- 
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lied’ is a refusal (endorsed in Parzival) *° 


be a mere minnesinger. Why did Oe 
fried v. Strassburg, the most eloqueP nee 
all who extolled ‘minne’, not write mp oet 
sang; was 1220 too early for a burgher! : 
to attempt it? After Neidhart voP could 
thal’s drastic innovations ‘ minne’ the 
be treated in genres, particulary ts 
ballade, not restricted to the e 
Thereafter the burgher poet nae of 
nobility alike still wrote on occa sedans 
old’; but they generally pre ef with 4 
enliven their treatment of ‘munne exces” 
new conceit, to spread it thinly Ae com 
sively intricate stanzas, or tO fit Bh fines 
monplaces to lighter loves, t© tee or 1 
and refrains and gayer m¢to ee b, KON" 
parody the whole convention. =) Gott 
RAD VON WURZBURG, STEINMA picH ¥ 
FRIED v. NEIFEN, TANNHAUSER) ~ pcthl” 
LICHTENSTEIN, ULRICH VON J 
TEN, Huco von MonrtTrFORT; 


yon 
, LD 5 
Oswi mane 


r 
WOLKENSTEIN.) ‘The Minnesing® d 14h 
scripts date from the late ate period i, 
centuries (see HADLAUB)- J od, 
rediscovery begins ae eet a agra 
edition (1758-59). Rucna ew 
(1758-59) pines tw or agf 


Tannhduser (1845) com } 
German legends: that of the Feinsich atl | 
hiuser and that of one the reP™ he 
Ofterdingen (see NovALis), . gers % och 
victor in a contest of min nee ; be 
court of Hermann of Tov filo ; 
belong to the province of the ac aot 
Des Minnesangs Friihling; ed- Te ite! ) oF i 
C. vy. Kraus (1944); D?- Lieder me at jen" 
Bartsch-W. Golther (1928); P70. ex! pb 
ed. H. Arens-A. Hiibnert Oe rae tet 
intro. for the general reader) > Tarif des Fi 
Liederdichter d. 13..fh. (1951325 im Haigtll 


MAs., ed. H. Maschek “wolters? 7,919), | 
Reihen, 1939). Modern: saison po 


lieder (1922); W. v. Scholz, ic! a 
—Old German Love Sonés; e ingers (19° ie 
(1907); J. Bithell, The Mines’? Aas) 
G. Ehrismann, Ges¢ 4. as in Ai psy . 
(Schlussbd. 1935), Oh bit Richey RO oi | 
Bibl. Handbuch (1949) 3 M+ 7044); OF" oxhl 5 
med. German Bove (1943) peal! “sil 
hagen in P. Merker- es t 
E. Wechasier, Kulewrprovlem punt pralig 
(1909); H. Brinckmann, oy of 


Ms.({1926); Th. Frings, 44? puts ©: by 
sees eee A. Moret, 65 Oleh F "Ges 
en Allemagne (1951)3 35)) BP 


des MAs. u. d. Renaissance 1932) 
La Musique au Moyen-Age 


0 

Minstrel. ‘The minstrel Wr 

mann) of medieval aoe or at 

(instrumentalist, tumbl¢ ee 

f antiqu} s3 

dant of the mus 0 qutho® be 

at the same time be ty ns de gé 
critics, of e.g. the chats 
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ae Nibelungenlied, the inheriter of the 
ae poet of the heroic age. Is the 
ate Bee, ee nore kinds of ‘clerics *? 
Pe inets sae to distinguish various levels 
are ane rels, of whom some, by their out- 
ees success as entertainers of the 
inane rose above the class (and earned 
A Hie rom the name) ? Minstrel, then: 
aa Bee who is not clearly cleric or 
eerork. ut a professional entertainer; 
“ie nals the re-creation of known 
feet eremable from contemporary 
pare a: ae end clerical writing by its brisk 
er a Go e and vivid characterization; 
artists teed something of the pavement- 
teference id of high-life (and approving 
tainers)- 0 generosity towards enter- 
Phraseolo y its use of archaic, stereotyped 
: NM and familiar motif sequences. 
difficy] mor genres the minstrel is more 
Ut to isolate. 


ously. ear of minstrelsy vary enorm- 
Outsta 4: literary merit and interest. 
Rother ung in the 12th century is Kéng 
from NGS the 13th, Wolfdietrich (apart 
Supreme , elungenlied and Kudrun, the 
of What €xamples). T'he rest, a fraction 
e] was purveyed—Hersog Ernst, 

> Oswald, Graf Rudolf (12th 

the ‘Dietrich Epics’: Dietrichs 
<f Rabenschlacht, Laurin etc. (13th 
Tolleson 4 of interest to the student of 

j Dietrich nd, legend, fairy-tale as such. 
18 i fares better in pidrekssaga, which 
Hj de Bey comprehensive, but best in 
ndslied and Nibelungenlied (qq-V-)- 


dec Gaur jongleurs en France au Moyen- 
the “e8ca 4 * Menéndez Pidal, Poesia 
et Stre] Juglares (1924). The case against 
Rea: ie 8. v. “Spielmann’ by H. Naumann 
rd On ‘er-W. Stammler, Reallexikon; C, 
fiorettum,’ Fabule curiales’, in Zs. dt. 

eon’), > 73 (1936; the minstrel ‘not 4 


ony. 
t925)4 Rother, ed. Th. Frings - J. Kubnt 
th oYdietriep mized G. Legerlotz (1949)} 
oBS Test te) » ed, H. Schneider (1931). For 
m4. © G. Ehrismann, Gesch. d. dt. Lit..-- 
: 1922-35) ‘ F.P.P. 


ac : 
ae of ce Mystery Plays, the chief 
supe y ee medieval drama in Europe: 
Hets anc Mystery plays had scriptural 
eg of th centred on the three great 
dr att &ctj ¢ Nativity, the Passion an the 
ye ft on; the Miracle plays Wer 
tee °M such non-biblical sources 4° 
“ven ST saints or legends of miraculous 
ons of the Virgin. The distinc- 
20 “ver, is not absolute, since many 
hg “ove, ing cycles are of mixed nature. 
Engi Most English authorities; follow- 

Sh medieval practice, ©4 both 


NS 


MIRACLE & MYSTERY PLAYS 


types of play ‘Miracles’. ‘Mystery’ is 
from the French word mystére, first found 
in this sense in 1374 and plausibly derived 
from muinistertum—=an office or function, 
and so a (dramatic) representation, rather 
than from mysterlum=mystery. Other 
languages ignore these terms and speak 
more generally of ‘sacred plays’. 

The international similarities in the 
development of the medieval drama are due 
to its origins in the ceremonies and festivals 
of the church. In one of its main forms it 
can be traced back to the gth-century 
Quem quaeritis?, a_ chanted dialogue 
introduced into the Easter service at the 
abbey of St Gall. Three choristers 
representing the three Maries walked up to 
the altar, which stood for the empty tomb, 
and were there met by a fourth who 
answered them in the words of the angel: 
‘He is not here. He is risen.’ By the 
roth century this had become a simple 
ritual play in wide use in Chnistian 
countries. Similar ceremonies represented 
the Christmas visit of the shepherds to 
Bethlehem and the Epiphany visit of the 
Three Kings bearing gifts to the Infant 
Jesus. Asecond source of liturgical drama 
was the pseudo-Augustinian Sermon 
against Fews, Pagans and Arians which was 
ly read at Christmas and called 


customarl = 
ous Old Testament \. 
SS 


rhetorically on vari 
prophets to testify to the coming of the 
Messiah. The prophets came to be 
impersonated by different speakers, other 


witnesses such as Balaam, Adam and 
Abraham were added and their testimonies 
were not only recited but acted. 

The slightly later emergence of the 
Miracle plays can be traced to the practice 
of celebrating the feasts of St Nicholas and 
St Catharine, patrons of scholars, with 
plays in their honour. A play on St 
Catharine was prepared for acting ¢. 1100 
at the monastery school at Dunstable. It 
is probable that by the end of the 12th 
century similar Latin plays were being 
produced in honour of the Virgin, though 
the great French cycle of the Miracles de 
Notre Dame (q.v.) is later. 

A crucial step in the development of the 
Mystery plays was their separation from 
the liturgy and their performance outside 
the church by lay actors. From Latin, 
they came to be written 17 the vernacular. 
These changes occurred over a long period, 
of varying length according to the country. 
The Norman-French Mystére d’ Adam, 
attributed to the second half of the rath 
century and written in the vernacular for 
outdoor performance (but probably by 
ecclesiastics), 18 4 significant transitional 





MIRACLES DE NOTRE DAME 


document. The process of secularization 
spread gradually during the 13th century 
and by the mid-14th century it was gener- 
ally complete. The golden period was 
from then until the early 16th century. 
When they passed from the hands of the 
church, the Mysteries were mounted by 
fraternities. of laymen on the continent, by 
the craft guilds (as weavers, tailors, 
butchers) in England. They became 
elaborate spectacles for which an entire 
municipality made itself responsible. The 
whole biblical story from the Creation to 
the Resurrection was told in performances 
which might last several days and involve 
hundreds of performers. A usual English 
practice, paralleled in the Dutch wagenspel 
(wagon-play), was to mount the various 
plays composing the cycle on ‘pageants’ or 
movable stages. ‘These were shifted from 
street to street and the performance 
repeated, so that an onlooker stationed at 
any one point eventually saw the whole 
cycle. Such plays were frequently com- 
bined with a procession and performed at 
Corpus Christi, which was instituted as a 
church festival in 1311. Other occasions 
were Whitsun, Midsummer Day and local 
fair-days having only an incidental con- 
nexion with the Christian calendar. 
Spectacular representation reached its 
height in France, where performances were 
in a fixed setting, rather than processional. 
The scenery needed for the different 
episodes was set up simultaneously in the 
market-place or some other large space and 
the actors played before the appropriate 
sedes or mansion representing heaven, hell, 
Jerusalem, Calvary and so on. Violence 
and torture were simulated and the horse- 
play of the ‘devils’ introduced a gross 
and sometimes humorous note. <A third 
method of staging was followed for the 
Cornish Mysteries (q.v.) which were 
played in amphitheatres in the open fields. 
The Reformation frowned on the 
Mystery plays and they faded as the 
‘regular’ indoor theatre developed. Never- 
theless English Miracles continued to be 
played in the provinces throughout Shake- 
speare’s lifetime. A French Mystere is 
recorded in 1603, 1n spite of the edict of 
1548 forbidding performances jn Paris. 
The Spanish autos sacramentales (q.v.) were 
Prolonged, in far more sophisticated form, 
y such 17th-century dramatists as Ca]_ 
derén. One of the best-known Mysteries 
the Oberammergau Passion (q.v.), was in- 
eugurated only in 1634 to mark the towns- 
people’s gratitude for deliverance from 
plague. 


Most of the surviving Mysteries (most 
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€ 
numerous in England and France) me 
grouped in cycles connected MF cone 
towns in which they were Deane 
Many borrowings and cross-10 MET fi 
some international, can be dete 


authorship. The of the 
Gréban is known as the author Mystere 
Mans Passion (c. 1450), while t f 
des Actes des Ap6tres 1s attrioury cycles 
brother Simon. The chief Eng 
—Chester, York, Towneley °F Bo ! 
and Coventry (qq.v.)—are_an0t? \fagi 
of uncertain attribution. 
VAN NIEUMEGHEN, 
PLAY. Curistus PaTiens, Mar? 


Cyprus Passion CYCLE. puere 


er 
: n t 
W. Creizenach, Geschichte ae the be 


: die 

, ls, 1893-1909, esp. VO he Me ' 
ise ae EK. Chambe* *,, autho 
aval Stage (2 vols, 1903 ; eri pores. zi 
L. Petit de Julleville, Les + es Mitt? 
1880); R. Froning, Das Drama @® 7) Tet 
(1891); A. d’Ancona, Orig acd, BM 
Italiano (2nd ed. 1891); A. a Inter } 
Miracle Plays, Moralities a” specie ‘att le 
ed. 1904; useful intro. aD scene 406) 
Cohen, Histoire de la mise ©, a ao 
thédtre religieux frangais du en ABE jen 3 
and Le Thédtre en France au moy agensP 
1928-31); B. H. Erné, (Overe 
in Tijdschr. v. Nederl. T. €2 


the 
e J 
Miracles de ne Darr iracle P the 
surviving cycle of Frence 
The 42 plays in the cy¢™ inet abl) 
repertory of a single puy, ee, Z 
dramatic association, whl¢ pelons , acc Or 
located in Paris. ‘They cary d ait 3 
second half of the 14th cem_y cir vag oY 
work of various authors. , gcation 
in their theme—the glo 
Virgin Mary—and in ir play Pen sH i 
octosyllabic couplet. | Ea qraw? ff »st@ she 
story of human activity nS t 
varied sources as the watt oma? 4 om 
lives of the saints, the cou lias of sad 
prose chronicles, the fa cles dé sb, 
Gautier de Coinci’s Muwé 
Vierge (c. 1220) whic 
stories, not plays. | 
miraculous intervention ie 
Les Miracles de Notre P3769) ror g, 
and U. Robert (8 vols, 7 ritical © G: 
La Comédie sans titre (199? ? 
tion). 


Mi 

ter - fap in 
Mizu Kagami (‘The ; Ve eri 98 
Japanese historical nove? © ic ce ; 
history from the python ae One 
until 850, written by Na style bP 
(+23 IV 1195), in similar 
(q.v.). 
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aaa Pee Movement. _ The chief con- 
and a Bane ep snish America to literature 
‘sy as iterary phenomenon, modern- 
ines: aoe essentially in a marked 
manipulati Poetic intimacy and in a skilful 
Poetic fo lon of the existing Spanish 
Hargeereas fe to express it. The chief 
Utilization In this latter aspect was the 
especial] moe foreign literary modes, 
former cf tench; the stimulation of the 
Not al] nae also owes something, but 
falls into ty Oreign influence. Modernismo 
Phase aed ees a yearning, questing 
Rubén Daw sutlerrez Najera and Silva to 
BP phase aioe 8 Prosas profanas (1896); and 
ful§} N which the several poets find 
Mm various ways and thereby 
Been the movement up into 
reams; Dario’s work also 


Mar ‘ : 
Stablishment of modernismo in 


oe the 


hers: 7 
id €ar . . . 
With the ¢ lier phase shows dissatisfaction 


Stil] Ore Pics of romantic inspiration and 
pression te the florid rhetoric of poetic 
i. Son and ‘7 oi tesponding to Hugo, Ten- 
guy altern Orrilla in Europe, to which the 
ay cish ani for the poet writing in 
the Poetic Be highly original but slick 
the Collapse of mPoamor. At the root of 
§ at the j Of subject-matter was the fact 
amt had "M0st, religious cavity of the 
dee Utilitarian emptied by the positivist 
lated. intel Philosophies | that had 
ah q uca since ‘i, €ctual life in Spanish 
the; © anxiet € end of the 18th century, 
exhtimac ¥ to find replenishment of 
ibitg thi of the self in poetry. Dario 
Abyss * “nomenon in his fear of the 
Sha qtho > SO does Silva in his regression 
and a 1s reduction of love to a 
trips CX. 4 death, and his obsession 
dis al, Sought era, beneath the deliberately 
ene, 20 dtom to put into his poetry the 
Dorp, Ses t fy t@ mi ser. Dario best 
qth aps the attitude in El reino interior, 
Dogy, SCUssin ackbone of Prosas profanas. 
1Y he e the influence of French 
: 2 Must be remembered that 
any de Lisle and Verlaine 
Ore Opp... Meous, not a successive 
In “emote “T sources are Bécquer and, 
Cpe. ¥ Poe and Heine. 

“eSm¢ cA the essential element of 
me eeu Profound renovation of 
8g *Om “Strbaaat though the stimulus 
< ee Atig wanout, the language and 

“Sty, than 1 Te Wholly Spanish, more so 
M Af Sings ey Lene the case in Spanish 


rp, TOs century. ] 
‘Velo. Stag ins Profanas, Spanish American 


*Bely became a matter of the 
of Individual poets. Dario 


{" —T, 


Ment 





MORALITY PLAYS 


revived the religious spirit in his own 
interior life and, in his poetry, combined it 
with a new, lyrical humanitarianism. 
Only Amado Nervo can compare with him 
as a poet of religious feeling. Valencia 
expresses most fully the Parnassian and 
traditionalist element in modernismo; Lu- 
gones and Chocano, new nationalist and 
‘Americanist’ trends of feeling; Jaimes 
Freyre the prosodic, and Herrera y Reissig 
the verbal and tropal aspects. Gonzalez 
Martinez virtually closes the movement by 
forsaking its formal qualities and stressing 
the philosophical content of poetry. 

M. Machado, La Guerra Literaria (1913); 
EF. Contreras, Les Ecrivains Contemporains de 
Amérique Espagnole (1920); I. Goldberg, 
Studies in Spanish-American Literature (1920) ; 
A. Torres-Rioseco, Precursores del Modernismo 
(1925), Rubén Dario, Casticismo y Americanismo 
(1931), Vida » poesia de Rubén Dario (1944) 
and La Gran Literatura Iberoamericana (1945); 
R. Blanco Fombona, El Modernismo y los 
Poetas Moderiistas (1929); G. D. Craig, The 
Modernist Trend in Spanish-American Poetry 
(1934); F. de Onis, Antologia de la Poesia 
Espanola e Hispanoamericana (1934). E.Sa. 


Molossus, in Greek and Latin prosody, a 


foot of three long syllables, e.g. (Latin) 
antiqut. C.T.O. 


Monopody, a line of one syllable or stress- 


group, é.g. 
‘Give me a cell 
To dwell 
Where no foot hath 
A path, —(Herrick.) 
CHG 


Monumenta Germaniae Historica, a 
collection of the original sources of 
German history, still in progress; G. H. 
Pertz was effectively the first editor ({1876). 
Since the appearance of the first volume 
in 1826 the Monumenta has exerted a deep 
influence not only in providing a training 
ground for German historians, but also 
in raising editorial standards and stimu- 
lating similar ventures in all countries. 


H. Bresslau, Geschichte der M. G. H. igen, 


Morality Plays. The Moralities, or 
moral plays, belong predominantly to the 
rsth and 16th centuries, developing later 
than the Miracle plays (q.v.), from which 
they are distinguished by their use of 
allegorical characters in place of characters 
taken from the Bible or from lives of saints, 
Though a favourite device in medieval 
literature since its notable use in the 13th- 
century Roman de la Rose (q.v.), allegory 
hardly invaded drama until the late 14th 
century when examples of it occurred in 
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the English ‘Paternoster plays’ (as a York 
play of c. 1378) and the French Feu des sept 
vertus et des sept péchés mortels (1390), the 
texts of which have not survived. ‘The 
genre quickly became common to all 
western Europe, enjoying a particular 
vogue in England and France. 

A favourite theme of the religious 

Morality is a debate or battle between 
forces of good and evil for the human soul. 
A secondary theme is man’s journey 
through life from youth to old age. ‘Thus 
in the three English plays of the Macro 
Manuscript, The Castle of Perseverance (c. 
1425) dramatizes the struggle of the Good 
and Bad Angels for the soul of ‘ Humanum 
Genus’ as he travels through life; in Mind, 
Will and Understanding (c. 1460), the 
enemy is Lucifer and the saviour Wisdom; 
in Mankind (c. 1473), the representative 
man is assailed by Nought, New-Guise and 
Now-a-days, and championed by Mercy. 
The most famous English Morality, 
Everyman (¢. 1500; q.v.), which is similar 
to the Dutch E£lckerlijk, deals with the 
journey which man must undertake at 
death, and on which none but Good Deeds 
will accompany him. The same theme of 
the journey, foreshadowing Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, inspires the French Moralities Bien 
avisé, Mal avisé (xsth century) and 
L’Homme juste et Vhomme mondain (ce. 
1500), in both of which mankind is repre- 
sented not by one but by two actors, and the 
moral is more strongly stressed by the 
spectacle of their contrasting fates. 
_ Like the Miracle play, the Morality lent 
itself incidentally to boisterous humour. 
The antics of the devils, as they skirmished 
for possession of the soul, were enlivened 
by explosions of the recently perfected 
gunpowder. ‘The resourceful devil Tutivil- 
lus, already active in the Miracles, re- 
appeared in such Moralities as Mankind. 
The Seven Deadly Sins (Pride, Wrath, 
Envy, Covetousness or Avarice, Sloth or 
‘Accidie’, Gluttony, Lechery) were per- 
sonified with no less realistic gusto. In 
France the Morality often merged into the 
farce and is usually classed there as a comic 
genre. In England one of its develop- 
ments was towards the Interlude which 
though an eclectic and loosely defined 
genre, often has allegorical characters and 
broadly humorous features. 

Originally conceived in religious con- 
texts, the Morality was also used to teach 
secular, though still admirable, lessons. 

he tich must be charitable to the poor 
children must respect their parents, 
geography should be diligently studied 
(John Rastell’s Interlude of the Four 
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religious overtones in Nicolas e A 
Chemnayels La Condemnation de eons 
(c. 1500), in which Banquet and ve Apo- 
Titbit, Here’s-to-you, Indigestion 1 sme 
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Experience commanding 50 
Clyster and Diet. 
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the direction of polemics a? : 
which the abstract formula 0 r usion 
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persons could be cloaked un ebooy 
lized figures like Magnificenes) é 
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would miss the point but wit grea 
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in plays of Morality type, *rppe 5%, 
affected by the Reformation: © (1 
tish Satire of ae Three Esta titi 
Sir David Lyndsay : 
than a ances intention . 
tendencies intermingle, 
England, as the strugele, 
and Protestants grow eady.! 
1526 Cardinal Wolsey had alors 
offence in the 20-year-° 
Lord Governance and L@ 3 
acted at Gray’s Inn. courage 
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in the pageant and the ae *, Dr 
in such plays as Marlow and 
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E. K. Chambers, 7? peat’ cr, day! 
vols, 1903); G. Cohen; ane ; Ww ie is 
moyen ge (2 vols, 19% pram ine? of) fi 
Geschichte des _neueren - gtish 1. 9 
1920); A. W. Pollard, (4th ° is 
Moralities and Interludes 40° 
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ee arable Lyrics. The earliest lyric 
Preserved a Romance language are 
tabic Brees call 40 or 50 Hebrew and 
hich ane called muwassahas, poems 
N colloguial lonally end with a quotation 
enBuage. eee or in a vernacular 
Sahas are ; “es final lines of these muwas- 
short lyrics whine tee Spanish; they are 
a - aan appear to be traditional 
The Heb Cl some Arabic words occur. 
literate met Poems have been trans- 
Specimens interpreted ; some Arabic 
€se lyrics an cant available. Some of 
“arliest pee €monstrably older than the 
“OMposed Pesal poems; one at least was 
fo _ Aaa 1042. ‘They are to be 
Ses ibn b works of Judah ha-Levi, 
Poets of th 21a, ‘l'odros Abulafia etc.— 
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Ther’ the ce other European countries 
Dreg ‘Arabs Me or even an earlier period. 
ay “ted Do and Jews may well have 
’e disap Ems of a European type which 
don M. gy, ed in other lands. 
@ ‘ 
Ala cs vais Les vers finaux en espagnol 
angi. alus, ‘ Sahas hispano-hébraiques’, in 
N Bi) “Nillas «4 (1948); Ddmaso Alonso, 
Nu al Sp, ,,Migo” mozarabes’, in Rev. 
Aang Obge 33 (1949); E.° Garcfa Gémez, 
dy daly n "Vaciones sobre las jarchas 
Ware nos (r uWasSahas hebreas’, in Al- 
thas 429°) and ‘ 24. jarvas romances en 
atabes? ae 
M » Wid. 17 (1952). 
E.M.W. 


ak Suspended odes’); by this 
h ch, Poems 7 celebrated pre-Islamic 
Aviv, Vg ¥Y seven different poets. 
Uris)” Ps made by Hammad al- 
ay ty, in ous rhapsodist who 
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“teh Tarag,® Poem by Imru’ al- 
Un cla, 7 s are by } 

“Ant uhayr, Labid, ‘Amr ibn 

ra, Harith ibn Hilliza. The 





collection is sometimes enlarged by the 
inclusion of poems by A‘sha, Nabigha and 
‘Abid ibn al-Abras. The original reason 
for the title is not quite certain; perhaps it 
means “hung up’ in a place of honour, in a 
metaphorical sense, i.e. distinguished. 
According to a legend (quite untrust- 
worthy) they were so called from having 
been hung up in the Ka‘ba on account of 
their merit and that this distinction was 
awarded by the judges at the fair of ‘Ukaz. 

The seven golden Odes of pagan Arabia, tr. 


Lady A. Blunt, Eng. verses by W. S. Blunt 
(1903). S.M.S.° 


Muiderkring. The Dutch poet Hooft 
received his friends not only at his house on 
the Keizersgracht at Amsterdam but also 
at the castle in Muiden on the river Vecht, 
where he was bailiff from 1610 to 1647 and 
lived during the summer. Music as well 
as literature was practised in this circle. 
The members read their compositions to 
one another, inviting criticism. Hooft’s 
most intimate friends were Joost Baeck, 
Vossius and Reael. Huygens was a rare 
guest, but a copious letter-writer. ‘Tessel- 
schade and Francisca Duarte sang, Mostaert 
recited, Brosterhuysen played the clavi- 
chord, van den Burgh the lute. Sweelinck 
and van Baerle also occasionally put in an 
appearance, as did Vondel from 1620 to 
their quarrel in 1640. ‘The castle is now 
a Hooft Museum. 

J. Koning, Geschiedenis van het slot te 


Muiden en Hooft’s Leven op hetzelve (1827); 
F. M. Sterck, Van Redertjkerskamer tot 


ie 
Muiderkring (1928). A.M.B.W. 


Muspilli, 9th-century Bavarian poem in 
alliterating lines of which 103 (all, except 
beginning and end) are preserved in a 
roth-century MS. (St Emmeram, Regens- 
burg). It tells, with great rhetorical 
power, the fate of the soul immediately 
after death, and on the Day of Judgment. 
Some maintain that lines 37-62 were 
originally independent; they describe the 
fight of Antichrist with Elijah which brings 
about muspilli (the destruction of the world 
by fire—the word, but not the idea, 1s 
heathen). It may be treated as the counter- 
part to Wessobrunn Prayer and compared 
with passages in Cynewulf. 

Ed. W. Braune-K. Helm, Althachd. Leseb, 
(1942); C. C. Barber, Old High German Reader 
(1951); H. Schneider, ‘M.’, in Zs. f. dt. Alt., 
43 (1936); with caution W. Krogmann, Ein 
altsdchs. Lied (1937)- F.P.P, 


Mystery Plays: see MIRACLE anp Mys- 
TERY PLays. 
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Mythology and Literature. To an 
anthropologist mythology means the scien- 
tific and probably comparative study ot the 
myths of various races. But in the looser 
and popular sense it denotes the actual 
body of myths belonging to a particular 
people, so that one might speak of the 
Babylonian mythology. It seems best 
therefore to begin with some definition 
of myths themselves and then to proceed 
with an enquiry into their impact upon 
literature. A myth is a tale, and in the 
original sense of the Greek word muthos 
any tale would be a myth, because it 
would be an oral communication. 

The onomatopoeic root, mu or muth, occurs 
frequently in connexion with speech, or communi- 
cation by word of mouth. So we get in Greek 
mutheomai, to speak or tell, muthos, what is told, 
muthologeo, to recount a muthos. In later Greek 
muthos deteriorates in meaning, and implies a 
fabulous tale or improbable fiction. Also English 


‘mouth’, German ‘Mund’, A.S. ‘muth’, Dutch 
‘mond’, Latin ‘mentum’=chin, with cogn. root. 


In course of time however muthos came 
to mean a particular sort of tale, and it is 
in this special sense that we use the word 
today. Such a tale is not simply what the 
newspaper reporters call ‘a story’, i.e. the 
brief chronicle of some real event, nor is it 
a story in the sense of recreational fiction 
like, for example, John Buchan’s Green- 
mantle. A myth is a story which for those 
who tell it and for those who receive it has 
a kind of cosmic purpose. It professes to 
relate some happening in which super- 
natural beings are concerned and probably 
in so doing to offer an explanation of some 
natural phenomenon. In this respect it 
differs somewhat from the ordinary folk- 
tale, which may only deal with the relations 
of men and animals (in fact the sort of 
thing that Kipling imitated when he wrote 
his Just So Stories) or merely with the 
romantic adventures of human beings. 
The myth in the strict sense of the term 
may include the relations of men and 
animals, but it is really concerned with 
them only in so far as they form part of a 
world which has to be explained in terms of 
the sacred or the supernatural. Thus a 
myth may be a folk-tale, but a folk-tale 
not necessarily a- myth. This has led 
some investigators to say that a myth is a 
form of primitive science. We can see 
the justification for this if we consider the 
descriptions of the universe proffered by 
Eddington, Jeans and Hoyle in SUCCession, 
These are all three of them the result of 
observations made with instruments of 


mathematical precision, co-ordinated and 
then employe 
deduction. 


d as the basis for rational] 4i 


and oral repetition * 
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orally and have had little direct effect upon 
literature. In eastern Europe, however 
the early dramas of the Mediterranean 
borderlands would seem to have been the 
parents of the greater Greek drama and 
later still of the Christian Mystery and 
Miracle plays. Such a work as the 
Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus has not 
only a religious significance but is a 
magnificent work of developed art; yet 
between it and the strange drama of Aleyan 
Baal, the fragments of which have been 
unearthed at Ras Shamra, must lie a whole 
series of archaic plays which have not 
come down to us. We know that the 
Greek plays were at first representations 
which were performed as part of the 
religious rites of certain festivals, but it is 
clear that as time passes the dramatists 
show themselves much more interested in 
the production of works of art than in 
expounding a mythology in which they 
themselves have come to disbelieve. 
Euripides is perhaps no more a believer in 
the reality and dignity of Zeus than Rupert 
Brooke is in the Incarnation. 

The main epic poems of Mesopotamia 

are two, that giving an account of the 
Creation of the universe, and that re- 
counting the adventures of a quasi-divine 
hero, Gilgamesh (q.v.). ‘These are archaic 
in form, but they are genuine works of art, 
and their rhythmical parallelism recalls to 
us the Hebrew book of Job. Fragments 
of them occur in more than one of the 
languages of the ancient Middle East, so 
it may be judged that they had a wide 
circulation, though since they were in- 
scribed upon clay tablets, there may not 
have been many copies at a time in exist- 
ence. 
We can hardly regard the pyramid texts 
of ancient Egypt as literature in the strict 
sense of the term, since few can have seen 
or read them, but it is evident from what 
remains that there was a very ancient 
series of myths recorded on stone or 
papyrus, copies of which appear on the 
interior walls of some of the Pyramids, and 
these probably go back to the fourth 
millennium B.c. 

Farther east, we find that mythology has 
had a considerable influence upon literature 
in India and Japan, but much less in China. 
In India the great poem of the Ramayana 
(q.v.) is not only fine literature of an epic 
character, but embodies a distinctive myth, 
that of the incarnation of the beneficent 
god, Vishnu, in the person of the righteous 
king, Rama. The other great epic, the 
Mahabharata (q.v-), which from its battle 
themes has been called the Iliad of India, 
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contains as a whole no actual mythology, 
apart from the interpolated didactic poem 
in the sixth canto which records the 
incarnation or avatar of Vishnu in his 
manifestation as Krishna-Vasudeva, under 
the form of a royal charioteer. This 
extraordinary mythological poem, the 
Bhagavad Gitd, has exercised more in- 
fluence than any other sacred book saving 
the New Testament and is one of the most 
treasured possessions of India and per- 
haps one of the most widely quoted; its 
influence therefore upon literature must 
be regarded as immense. Other mytho- 
logical literature which has doubtless had a 
considerable influence upon the spoken 
and written word is that of the Puranas and 
especially of the Prem Sagar. In these we 
have the myths of cosmogony and of the 
loves of Krishna set forth in much the 
same way as we find the loves of Jupiter in 
Graeco-Roman mythology. 

The influence of mythology upon 
classical Chinese literature is negligible, 
although mythical poems doubtless existed. 
A fragment of one records the divine 
origin of the Chou dynasty through a 
union between the supreme being, ‘T“ien, 
and a human virgin. In Japan on the 
other hand the popular folk-tales of the 
gods and goddesses were recorded in 
writing about A.D. 712 and 720, in the two 
books the Kojiki and the Nihongi (qq.v.), 
and until recently were part of the staple 
education of Japanese children, being re- 
issued in the form of school reading-books. 
Here again then we have a somewhat 
striking example of how mythology can 
influence literature, and folk-tales help 
to shape a people’s daily speech. The 
Kojtkt and Nihongi must certainly have 
had some formative influence on literary 
Japanese. 

It is the myths of Hellas which in the 
Mediterranean and western worlds have 
had the most formative effect upon litera- 
ture, apart from the stories contained in the 
Bible. ‘The original tales, generally about 
the intervention of the gods of Olympus in 
the affairs of men, are told and re-told 
with all the skill that poets and dramatists 
can lavish upon them. 
possess records of the very earl 
at literature, but in the poems attributed to 
Homer and Hesiod we have not only very 
ancient works, possibly in part dating to 
800 to 1000 B.c., but at the same time works 
in which beauty of form and expression is 
already discernible. But this is only the 
beginning. What appears to have hap- 
pened was as follows. Between the years 
560 and sor came the dictatorships at 
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Shakespeare makes Celia say to duke Fred- 
erick about herself and Rosalind: 
And whereso’er we went, like Juno’s swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable, 
his audience, who were Elizabethans, 
likely to be acquainted with (perhaps) 
Plutarch, were expected to understand the 
allusion, which would of course be com- 
pletely lost upon an audience of modern 
young people drawn from _ technical 
colleges, who had never read any classics 
or even books about them. 

In northern and central Europe the 
position is somewhat peculiar. It does not 
appear that the northern sagas of pre- 
Christian Scandinavians or Finns were put 
into script by those who recited them and 
handed them on. The Eddas and the 
Kalevala (qq.v.), though their passage from 
an oral to a written form is some centuries 
apart, were both recorded in manuscript 
form by patriotic persons who also hap- 
pened to be Christians and who did not 
therefore believe the mythology. They 
had respect and affection for their own 
national folk-lore and felt moved to 
prevent it from falling into oblivion; 
but their motive was artistic rather than 
religious. Behind these written records 
lies a large mass of orally transmitted heroic 
poems, the exact origin and distribution of 
which is somewhat uncertain and con- 
fused. It would seem that there were a 
number of myths current among the Nordic 
peoples of northern and central Europe, 
and that these gradually crystallized into 
sagas or heroic poems and were sub- 
sequently carried by oral transmitters to 
northern Scandinavia and even to Iceland, 
while some of the myths were clearly 
known in England. It was not however 
until after the advent of the missionaries to 
the Teutonic peoples that these were 
written down and elaborated. Then it is 
that we get a script of the poem of Beowulf 
(q.v.) in England, of the Nibelungenlied 
(q.v.) in central Europe and of the Eddas 
by Snorri Sturluson, the famous Icelandic 
chieftain and historian who flourished 
at the end of the tra2th century. 

It is necessary to turn back from 
Scandinavia to Germany for further 
examples of the influence of the Nordic 
myths upon literature. It was in_ 1765 
that Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry was published in London. In the 
next year it was reprinted at Gottingen and 
was destined to serve both as a model and 
an incentive for German narrative poetry, 
Biirger was the leader of this new move- 
ment. In 1785 he published a German 
version of one of the ballads in the Reliques, 
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but the next year he produced an original 
poem, Der wilde fdger, based on the 
essentially German myth of the wild 
huntsman. Prior to Birger, poetry of 
this sort had been only translations of non- 
Teutonic myths, such as those made by 
Herder. Now we have the legend of the 
Erlkénig by Goethe, and versions of the 
myth concerning the Lorelei, the female 
water-spirit of the Rhine, by Brentano and 
Heine, and still more important, the great 
drama of the Nibelungs by Hebbel. 

The story of the Finnish Kalevala (q.v.) 
is somewhat like that of the Eddas, but with 
certain not inconsiderable differences. It 
is a collection of epic and other poems, 
some 50 in number, compiled in 1835 by 
the Finnish patriot, Elias Lénnrot. His 
motive seems to have been somewhat the 
same as that of bishop Percy. There is 
however one special difference between the 
Eddas and the Kalevala, namely that the 
latter contains a substantial Christian 
element. In any case the weaving to- 
gether of the collection is 19th-century and 
is entirely the work of Loénnrot. Neverthe- 
less the theme which knits the collection 
together is a wholly pre-Christian nature- 
myth, as much so as the story of the 
creation of the Japanese people by Am- 
aterasu the sun-goddess, 

In Irish mythology the same succession 
of treatment is to be found. First, mythic 
tales of an indefinitely early date, handed 
down orally by persons who make a 
profession of story-telling. (Such persons 
exist in the west of Ireland to this day.) 
Secondly, manuscript recording of the 
tales by Christians who either did not be- 
lieve them but were patriotically minded 
and so wished to preserve their folk-lore, or 
who thought the divine personages were 
historical human beings. Thus we get the 
Leabhar na hUiddhre, the Leabhar Lainec 
or Book of Leinster, the Book of Ballymote 
and so on, and these are probably of the 
11th and 12th centuries. The Origins of 
the figures portrayed in them are lost in 
the mists of the past, but it is thought that 
the ‘Tuatha de Danann and the Fomorians 
are groups of divine beings, and it seems 
certain that long before these romantic 
tales took shape there were deities corres- 
ponding to the names mentioned in them 
who were objects of cultus among the 
primitive Celts. As it is, the tales have 
become the material for archaic and 
medieval literature and have SOmetimes 
been incorporated into the lives of the 
Irish saints, Finally in the third stage we 
get the use of these tales for artistic 
purposes by poets and dramatists who 
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NATURALISM 


This class of myth, heroic rather than 
supernatural, will no doubt in turn create 
its own literature and has in fact in certain 
cases already begun to do so. Into this 
category might perhaps also be put various 
legends of Christian saints, which have 
expanded sometimes by attaching to 
themselves material borrowed from pre- 
Christian myth and folk-lore, as for example 
in the story of St George and the Dragon, 
borrowed from the Greek myth of Perseus 
and Andromeda. ‘Tales of this sort have 
lent themselves to literary treatment, and 
an early example of such is to be found 
in the curious work known as The Seven 
Champions of Christendom. 

The latest example of a_ hagiology 
issuing in a great literary work is perhaps 
the story of Joan of Arc, which has led 
to the composition of Bernard Shaw’s 
dramatic masterpiece. But here we pass 
out of the realm of true mythology into 
that of history—and also out of the realm 
of faith into that of scepticism. 

For the various mythologies see the heading 


Mytruo.tocy in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics; more detailed information 
in Mythologies of All Races (13 vols, 1916-37). 
See also Cycues, Epic, FoLK LITERATURE and 
LEGEND. A.C.B. 


| aturalism, in literature, is a move- 
ment which grew out of realism 
(q.v.) absorbing the philosophy of 
materialism, the biological theories of 
Darwin and the determinism of Taine. 
While realism strove for a harmony of form 
and truth in literary achievement, natural- 
ism concentrated upon the depiction of 
social environment, stressing the defections 
of human nature and of bourgeois society. 
In contrast to the search for objectivity 
which characterizes 19th-century realism, 
naturalism is more subjective both in the 
fervour of its indignation and in the ardour 
of its reforming zeal. 
There are foreshadowings of naturalism 
in Champfleury’s theory of realism and of 
the naturalist manner in the social lyrics of 
Béranger, Thomas Hood, Chamuisso and 
Freiligrath as well as in the dramas of 
Biichner, in the novels of Sue and Gutzkow 
and in Hugo’s Les Misérables (1862). 
However, the brothers Goncourt laid the 
true foundation of naturalism in their 
novel Germinie Lacerteux (1865). Although 
the sensual attraction of the morbid and 
the repulsive was the cause for the 
description of the milieu rather than the 
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NATURAL SCHOOL, THE 


championship of the rights of the lower 
order, the Goncourts nevertheless in their 
challenging preface enjoined the novelist 
‘to adopt the serious, passionate, alive 
form of literary study and of a sociological 
inquiry (l’enquéte social), to become the 
moral historian of his time by analysis and 
exact psychological investigation, and to 
assume the duties and methods of scientific 
workmanship’. 

This was the germ for Zola’s theory of 
the experimental novel for which Claude 
Bernard’s Introduction to the study of 
experimental medicine (1865) and Taine’s 
stress of the milieu provided the ‘ scientific’ 
equipment. In Thérése Raquin (preface 
to the 2nd ed., 1868) Zola called himself a 
naturaliste and his novel a literary surgical 
autopsy. He advocates the destruction of 
the supernatural, the irrational and the 
metaphysical and demands strict adherence 
to the ‘physiological’ view of man by 
reducing all sensual and moral phenomena 
to their exact causes so as to master them 
and to guide them into proper channels. 
The writer’s subject matter is man as an 
integral part of nature whose free will is 
illusory and who is determined by two 
basic laws of nature, heredity and environ- 
ment. ‘A work of art’, Zola defined, ‘is a 
corner of nature seen through a tempera- 
ment.’ He applied his theories in Les 
Rougon-Macquart (1871-93), an integrated 
cycle of 20 novels, ‘the natural and social 
history of a family under the second em- 
pire’. Zola’s school of writers, which 
included Maupassant and J. K. Huysmans 
and met at the cottage of Médan, soon dis- 
integrated and the younger French natural- 
ists frustrated themselves in the gloom of 
Schopenhauerian pessimism, delusion and 
cynicism. 

Zola’s humanitarian message, which 
stamped his analyses of contemporary 
society as an educationist effort to rouse the 
social and political conscience of his time, 
had the strongest impact upon German 
literature. Here naturalism was a literary 
revolt against the rut that had set in since 
the victories of 1870-71 and the repressive 
measure of Bismarck’s anti-socialist legis- 
lation. A school much more closely knit 
than the circle around Zola at Médan or 
around Edmond Goncourt at Auteuil was 
formed in Berlin with a branch in Munich 
at the end of the ’80s, and the doctrines of 
naturalism were preached not only under 
the influence of Zola, but also of Ibsen, in 
the journal Die Gesellschaft by G, M. 
Conrad, the brothers Hart, Holz, and 
Schlaf, Bleibtreu and the popular scientist 
Bélsche. None of these writers had the 
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NEGRO LITERATURE 


monarch and an account of the deeds of 
his ancestors. They are virtually royal 
(oral) archives. Much history is embedded 
in the brief political songs referred to 
above, and in the oral stories or sagas. An 
important history of the Yoruba of Nigeria 
has been written in recent years by two 
educated Yoruba on the basis of these oral 
traditions, covering several centuries. 


There are no general works on Negro 
literature, though monographs and periodical 
articles are numerous. For some account of the 
subject see H. M. and N. K. Chadwick, The 
Growth of Literature, III (1940; with biblio.). 

N.K.C. 

AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE.—The 
Negro spirituals, created spontaneously on 
the plantations, derived their rhythms and 
emotionalism from Africa, their biblical 
texts and yearning to escape from the 
American setting. ‘These two elements— 
the African heritage and the subservient 
life in America—are the formative factors 
of American Negro literature. The first 
poems were published as early as 1760, 
religious verse by the slave Jupiter Ham- 
mon. Most noted poet in the colonial 
period was the woman slave, Phillis 
Wheatley (1753-84), who imitated Pope 
and the New England elegists. In prose 
the first significant Negro achievements 
were the slave narratives beginning with 
the African childhood and telling of the 
impact of becoming a slave in a different 
civilization. "The next step was anti- 
slavery writing, climaxed in the works of 
Frederick Douglass (1817-95). After the 
civil war the problems of the free Negro in 
American society were taken up in such 
works as The Future of the American Negro 
(1899) by Booker T. Washington. His 
autobiography, Up from Slavery (1901), 
became famous. A cultural leader, William 
E. B. DuBois (1868) founded The Crists 
(1910-34), a journal devoted to the social 
betterment of Negroes. His works include 
The Souls of Black Folk (1903). The 
short stories in dialect about incidents of 
slavery by Charles W. Chesnutt and the 
poems making use of folk material by Paul 
Laurence Dunbar forecast the modern 
period. It was not until the 1920s that 
Negro literature came into its own with 
Jean Toomer (*1894), James Weldon 
Johnson (1871-1938), Countee Cullen 
(1903-46) and Langston Hughes, adventur- 
ous and versatile poets who used rhythms 
and refrains from the spirituals and jazz 
to express racial experience. With Native 
Son (1940) by Richard Wright, the Negro 
novel became mature; written in the 
naturalistic tradition of Dreiser, it is a 
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powerful account of the suffering and 
confusion of Negroes in America fouen: 


New Zealand Literature. ‘The early 
literature of New Zealand is sparse and, as 
literature, a by-product. Only in the 
second half of the 19th century do we 
encounter verse and stories of explicitly 
literary pretensions; and even then the 
literature is New Zealand only on the 
surface. [The authors are absent only in 
body from the England of Victoria and are 
as loyal to its conventions as to its queen. 
The verse, if it is smooth, belongs to the 
provincial drawing-room; if it is vigorous, 
its life is topical, rough and ephemeral. 
The novels differ from their mediocre 
English equivalents only in a romanticized 
setting, a more ingenuous didacticism. 

In the last decade of the century New 
Zealand-born writers began to dream of 
having a literature of their own; but, of the 
two most promising, politics allowed 
Pember Reeves to leave only a history, and 
Jessie MacKay, though she remains one of 
the best New Zealand poets, did not always 
escape the crudities of a too explicit social 
purpose. And novelists like Edith Howitt 
Grossman, though aiming high, confused 
the seriousness of the preacher with that 
of the artist. 

Indeed, in a country which demanded 
hard work at home—‘Ditchers are more 
esteemed than poets’ wrote A.S, Thomson 
in 1859—and looked to England to provide 
the culture there might be any leisure left 
for, the fate of the professional writer was 
too hard: politics or journalism—often 
abroad—claimed him. A few only— 
Jessie Mackay in verse, William Satchell 
in the novel were among the more notable 
—wrote enough and well enough to be 
recognizable artists. 

Katherine Mansfield marks the water- 
shed. She alone of those writing before 
1914 escaped the provincial and the 
derivative. Had she not gone to Europe 
she might not have done so. The end of 
the first world war brought change, Jane 
Mander in The Story of a New Zealand 
River showed that the New Zealand novel 
could approach a European standard 
without being enslaved to it. Poets like 
Eileen Duggan and, younger, Cresswel] 
and R. A. K. Mason began to write verse 
which was indigenous without being 
inferior, 

The depression of the eatly 1930s 


Sharpened jn pain a sense of nat 
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ae he receives the latter’s sister, 
Bresede Id, in marriage. Ina quarrel over 
with rie Ksriemhild taunts Brunhild 
or th; Te been Siegfried’s ‘concubine’. 
Sie Bited agen, Gunther’s henchman, slays 
Mourne WoViE XXII: —Kriemhild 
king of th ears later, married to Etzel, 
oe, ges invites her ene 
XX ph eles zel’s court. ALV— 
tee 4) Neither Dietrich of Bern nor 
she prow a to foil Kriemhild’s plotting: 
Sie ee de €S a general carnage. With 
He Sword she slays the last, bound 
Dietrc a enceless Burgundian: Hagen. 
eS last follower, Hildebrand, sum- 
'Y €xecutes her, (See H1iLpDEBRANDS- 

as INSTREL,) 
Mo nee of the NL is still Merovingian. 
duc 3 ae of ceremony and the con- 
Characters eae scores of secondary 
Stagonist the armies given to the 
the x a towards 1200 cannot prevent 
defiance aughter. We glory in Hagen’s 
the dec! doom, and with Dietrich lament 
dueq stUction of two kingdoms. Sub 
meclis Die Ky o kingdoms. Sub- 
ae Nt sequel Fase 1215), an inde- 
ected the (which in MS. C has 
Wiesg cH ain story): laments, ob- 
the Racha, tsal: “Hagen was to blame’. 
i N as Eo te explanation (1816) of 
Ree a a arrangement of 20 original 
dene? ential foracentury. We now 
ide ted to we S general theory (in- 
ey all indene Ker) of two main lays, 
fue ded a ndent in origin, which were 
den He a within and progressively 
Soy, Mine > ha of Siegfried is in part 
the e birth ¥ Nis other stories’: his ob- 
Oth Tagon mr S upbringing, his slaying of 
€r ©.—the first is ignored, the 


Bary] are + 
y Teferred to episodically and 
A tick” Cited in NL 


ding tO) tradi enstable German Siegfried 
itty ian lite ion is reflected in Scan- 
(Re ng 7ature, where it receives a 
Big, pind ae of myth: in Edda 
Gnirsmdl), Volsungasaga, 
nly the dragon-slaying 
lines, an. texts: the 16th- 
(a) 7A an fn Seyfrid, Hans Sachs’ 
Post, Lay 18th-century chapbook. 
ly Mhiey 2 la THE BuRGUNDIANS.—We 
tion NG ag 5th-century Frankish lay, 
Y viort the rer able’ history (the annihi- 
“Deg f peundians in 437, the death 
ud: ttila in 45 3) is treated as a 
inv; Etzel (Attila), married to 
y8ehhe? u ltes her kinsmen (sons © 
then) thy ner » Gotmar, Giselher— 
Sry, to hi Sand their half-brother 
* Court, to wrest from them 


asure 
They defy him. Gunther 
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is the last to fall. Grimhild avenges her 
kinsmen on Etzel. The Atlakvida (Edda, 
gth-century in conception) varies this 
slightly but preserves, we think, the style 
and mood of the lay. An 8th-century 
Bavarian lay (postulated) takes the momen- 
tous step of representing the massacre of 
the Burgundians, in conformity with ‘the 
other story’, as Kriemhild’s vengeance on 
her kinsmen for the murder of Siegfried. 
At the same time it exonerates Etzel, who 
in the south-east was the good king whom 
the popular hero, Dietrich of Bern, had 
elected to serve. An offshoot of this is a 
lost Saxon version transferring the story to 
the town of Soest (source of the Norse 
ptdrekssaga, c. 1250 and, indirectly, of 
Atlamal-Edda). WHeusler postulates for 
about 1160 the so-called dltere Not, a 
possibly tenfold expansion of the Bavarian 
lay introducing new roles including 
Riideger’s, one of the greatest of all, and 
written in the NL-stanza. ‘The esteem in 
which we hold this version (midway 
between Pidrekssaga and NL) 1s a constant 
threat to NLitself. It included, however, 
Heusler holds, the merest outline of the 

(6) Lay oF BRUNHILD, about the history 
of which we are less certain. ‘There are 
fairy-tale elements in the German story of 
Siegfried and Brunhild from the beginning. 
For a 6th-century Frankish lay we assume 
roughly the content and certainly the 
grandeur of Sigurdarkvida of the Edda. 
Of the developing tradition (of Brunhild, 
Siegfried, Kriemhild =Gudrun) other Edda 
lays, Volsungasaga and Faroese ballads give 
uncertain evidence. The penultimate Ger- 
man version will be the work of a 1ath- 
century minstrel who substituted for 
Brunhild’s ‘wall of fire’ her prowess as 
an athlet.e But no version seems, except 
in the main scenes (the quarrel of the 
queens and the slaying of Siegfried), to 
have been satisfactory—the NL itself often 
‘creaks’ in the first 16 cantos. 

Of modern adaptations Fr. Hebbel’s 
trilogy Die Nibelungen (1862) seems worthy 
both of the subject and the poet. Richard 
Wagner’s Ring is an unpalatable pseudo- 
Nordic brew. William Morris’s adaptation 
of Volsungasaga and NL (Sigurd the Vol- 
sung, 1876) does not measure up to his 
translation of the saga (1870). 


Ed. K. Lachmann, Der N. Not mit der Klage 
(1826, 14th ed. 1927), based on MS. A; Fr, 
Zarncke, Das NL (1856, 16th ed. 1920), MS. C; 
K. Bartsch, Das NL (1886), Der N. Not (3 vols, 
1870-80: text only, H. de Boor, 1949); E, 
Sievers, Der N. Not and Kudrun (and ed. 
1930), based on MS. B.—Modernized: K, 
Simrock (1827) ; Eng. tr. W.N. Lettsom (18 50) 
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M. Armour (1897), D. B. Shumway (prose, 
1909).—Die Klage, ed. A. Edzardi (1875). 

Pidrekssaga, ed. H. Bertelsen (1905-11); 
Volsungasaga, ed. W. Ranisch (1908), tr. A. 
Edzardi (3rd ed. 1897), E. Magnusson and 
W. Morris (1870). The Ger. tr. of Edda 
by F. Genzmer (2 vols, 1928-32) and pidrekss. 
by F. Erichsen (1924) are useful for NL 
studies. 

Classified biblio. in G. Ehrismann, Gesch. d. 
dt. Lit. des MAs (Schlussbd. 1935); A. Heusler, 
Nib.sage u. Nib.lied (4th ed. 1944), the findings 
of which are contested by F. Panzer, Studien 
z. Nib. (1945); H. Schneider, Germ. Helden- 
sage, I (1928) and Die dt. Lieder v. Sieg frieds 
Tod (1947); E. Tonnelat, La chanson des N. 
(1926); A. Jolivet, La chanson des N. (1942); 
H. de Boor, Das Attilabild in Gesch., Legende 
u. Dicht. (1932); M. Thorp, The study of the 
NL 1755-1937 (1940; history of NL scholar- 
ship, biblio., account of all adaptations to 
1935); F. E. Sandbach, The NL and Gudrun in 
England and America (1904); H. de Boor, Die 
faréischen Lieder etc. (1918); W. Golther, Das 
Lied v. Hiirnen Seyfrid and Volksbuch (1911); 
on fiiirn. Seyfr., K. C. King in Lond. Med. 
Stud., I (1937). F.P.P, 


Nibelungen Stanza, used not only in 
Nibelungenlied but probably in the postu- 
lated dltere Not (c. 1160), with which the 
almost identical stanza of der Kitirenberger 
(and Dietmar von Eist) is contemporary. 
With such variants as caesura rhyme and 
lengthened final half-line it is used in 
many popular epics. Four long lines with 
caesura, rhyming aabb. To the following 
recite ‘Sing a song of sixpence’, repeating 
‘the king’: lines 1-3 :/x /x /\ || /x £2 /-3 
line 4: /x /x/\ || PRAAK) LX Jo, Ana 
crusis allowed. Names take two stresses 
ees in a...) (Gunther, Kriemhild 
GLC: } 


A. Heusler, Dt. Versgesch. (3 vols, 1925-29): 
QO. Paul, Dt. Metri (1930). FED 


Nihongi (‘The 
Japanese historical 
history up to 697, 


Chronicles of J apan’), 
work, covering Japanese 
although the part up to 
about 400 is mainly myth, Composed 
after an imperial order of 681 (which also 
led to the composition of the Kojiki, q.v.) 
by a committee, headed by prince Toneri 
and containing O no Yasumaro and others 
it was completed in 720. Written in 
Chinese, like the Kojiki, its contents are 
similar but display more Chinese influence. 
It is the first of six histories (known as 
Rtkkokushi), written between 720 and gor. 

Eng. tr. W. G. Aston, Nihongi (2 vols, 1896); 


Ger, tr. K. Florenz, Japanische Mythoincs 
(t90r) and Fapanische Annalen (1903). or 


E.B.C, 


Nil Volentibus Arduum, Dutch poets? 
society at Amsterdam, founded by Lode- 
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friends, a thought borrowed by A. E. 
Housman, when he says, 


‘I need but stick it in my heart 

And down will come the sky, 

And earth’s foundations will depart 

And ail you folk will die.’ 
‘This may stand as a contrast to the well- 
known nonsense story: 

‘She went into the garden to cut a cabbage-leaf, 
to make an apple-pie; and at the same time a great 
she-bear, coming up the street, pops its head into 
the shop. ‘““What, no soap?” So he died, and 
she very imprudently married the barber; and there 
were present the Picninnies, and the-Joblillies, and 
the Garyulies, and the Grand Panjandrum himself, 
with the little round button at top.’ 


These sentences were composed for no 
reason, except that they were difficult to 
repeat, a fairly common form of fantasy, 
especially in verse, which not only employs 
irrelevant narrative, but mere tongue- 
twisters as in the case of ‘Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers’, or 

“There was a man, his name was Dob 

And he had a wife, her name was Mob 

And he had a dog, and he called it Cob 

And she had a cat, called Chitterabob. 

Cob, says Dob 

Chitterabob, says Mob 

Cob was Dob’s dog 

Chitterabob Mob’s cat.’ 
Lines such as these may be used for games 
or forfeits, but are reasonably free from 
any allusion to ethics or history. Many 
of the remarks, however, made by Shake- 
speare’s fools, which appear to be meaning- 
less, must be regarded with suspicion, 
since the speakers may be employing the 
current jargon of alchemy or philosophy, 
as comprehensible (by way of parody) to an 
audience of the period as the language of 
psychiatry has become to ourselves. 

The counting-out rhymes of children, 
usually beginning “Eena, Meena, Mina, 
Mo’, are a nonsensical curiosity, because, 
with many interpolated variations, they 
embody very old forms of numerals, still 
employed by Welsh shepherds and Norfolk 
fishermen, among others; the Yarmouth 
fishermen, for instance, count their catch 
‘Ina, mina, tethera, methera, pin, sithera, 
lithera, cothra, hothra, dic’. 

Oliver Goldsmith is said to have collected 
the rhymes which appear in Mother Goose’s 
Melody (a compilation which has under- 
gone many forms and alterations), and to 
have written the maxims appended to them 
from authorities invented by himself, for 
example, 

“There was an Old Woman 


Liv’d under a hill 
And if she isn’t gone 
She lives there still. 


This is a self-evident proposition, which is the very 
essence of truth ‘She lived under the hill, and if she 
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is not gone she lives there still.’ Nobody will 
presume to contradict this. Craeusa.’ 
Certainly this form which attains absurdity 
by means of a truism was much favoured 
by the poet who gave us the Elegy of a Mad 
Dog. 

‘A kind and gentle heart he had 

To comfort friends and foes, 

The naked every day he clad 

When he put on his clothes.’ 

But the contradiction of obvious truth 
may be as agreeably idiotic as the ponder- 
ous enunciation of platitudes. 

‘The Bison is vain, and (I write it with pain) 

The Door-mat you see on his head 

Is not, as some learned professors maintain, 

The opulent growth of a genius’ brain; 

But is sewn on with needle and thread.’ 
writes Hilaire Belloc. 

The vagaries of animals, wild or 
domesticated, are an inexhaustible theme 
for absurdity, transcending even lullabies 
and conundrums and rhymes for games; 
and perhaps we may be content not to 
know why the Frog went a-wooing, or the 
Cat ran away with the Spoon or the 
Blackbirds originally, when the pie was 
opened, began to sing. 

But the best-loved writers of nonsense 
verse in the English language are certainly 
Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll since both 
had a rare creative gift, and the former at 
any rate seems to have required little 
stimulus from folk-lore, fairy-tale or 
ancient songs. He invented peculiar 
people and strange animals with unusual 
behaviour, and he drew them for all to see 
with a felicity that has only been equalled 
by medieval travellers or surrealist painters. 
Apart from his long and well-known series 
about Young Ladies and Old Persons 
living in every quarter of the globe, he 
alone had the vision to perceive that 

On the top of the C 
The Quanele Wanplesat’ pee 


But his face you could not see 
On account of his beaver hat 


and he alone the courage to take this exce]- 
lent character round the world with a crew 
almost as memorable as the heroes who 
sailed in the Argo, a voyage during which 
he bit off the tail feathers of 65 Parrots, and 
his right foot was so knocked about that 
he had to sit with his head in his slipper 
for at least a week. 

Leaving the nursery, we are confronted 
by a vast quantity of what is known as light 
or humorous verse, in which it might be 
expected that nonsense would be found. 

ut in fact it is extremely rare. This sort 
Of writing is usually sophisticated or 
satirical, or relies upon epigram or Wit, or 
is Temoved in some other way, if only 
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The million forests of the Earth 
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he great Niagara waterfall 
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it can be explained by the psychologist or 
by the interpreter of dreams; and if these 
soothsayers consider that there is nothing 
written which cannot be so explained, then 
indeed there is no nonsense at all. See 
Nursery RHYMES; FoLK LITERATURE. 


E. Sewell, The Field of Nonsense (1952). 
TR BEViK: 


Norse Literature. Runic inscriptions 
scratched on wood, metal or stone are the 
first communications preserved from the 
Norse people. None of these, however, 
is very enlightening and although, as the 
Elder Edda shows, many heroic and other 
lays were transmitted orally, the real 
literary history of the country cannot be 
said to have begun until after the establish- 
ment of Christianity and the adoption of 
the Latin alphabet. By this time, mainly 


‘because of internal strife in Norway, the 


literary centre of gravity in the Norse 
world had shifted to the colony of Iceland 
and it was here that the major part of what 
we call Old Norse literature was written 
down, ‘This remarkable corpus, which in 
many respects stands supreme in the field 
of early Germanic literature, falls into 
fairly well-defined categories, of which the 
Eddas, scaldic poetry and the sagas are 
the most important. In historical writing, 
too, most of the work was done by Ice- 
landers. From the pen of Ari Porgilsson 
we have a short history of Iceland from the 
time of its settlement up to ¢c. 1120, called 
Tslendingabék. Landndmabék is an account 
of those who first settled in Iceland; abbot 
Karl Jénsson wrote a history of king 
Sverri’s reign; other odds and ends of 
historical writing about the Norwegian 
kings are gathered together in manuscripts 
known as Agrip, Morkinskinna and Fagr- 
skinna. 'The most celebrated Icelandic 
historian was Snorri Sturluson, famed for 
his Heimskringla. Next in importance to 
him is his nephew Sturla Pérdarson (1214—- 
84), author of Tslendinga saga and 
Hdkonar saga Hakonarsonar. Sturla shows 
great precision and objectivity as a historian, 
but he lacks the power of his uncle vividly 
to recreate history. 
Konungs skuggsjd (The King’s Mirror, tr. 
L. M. Larson, 1917) is a work by an un- 
known Norwegian author. It was written 
c. 1260 and consists of a series of conversa- 
tions between father and son, where the 
son asks for advice and guidance concern- 
ing the life of the merchant and courtier, 
It is mainly didactic 1n purpose. The 
father is fond of moralizing and quotes 
extensively from the Bible. The work 
bears witness to wide reading and is 
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marked by the ideals of chivalry which had 
begun to penetrate from the south. 

Whilst the influence of Christianity can 
be detected in certain of the Eddic lays, it 
was some time before a purely religious 
literature grew up. The death of king 
Olav in 1030 and his subsequent canoniza- 
tion gave great impetus to works of this 
kind. One of the first was Geislz ( The 
Ray of Sun’) by Einarr Skilason which is 
entirely Christian in conception and sym- 
bolism and owes nothing to northern 
mythology. Three other religious works 
from this period are noteworthy: Sdlarljéd 
(The Lay of the Sun, tr. C. V. Pilcher, 
1950); Draumkve de (first written down in 
the roth century), both of which are 
marked by a terror of the tortures of hell; 
and finally Lilja, a religious lay of great 
originality, by the monk Eysteinn Asgrims- 
son, which also marks the last flowering 
of the medieval literary life of Iceland. 

F. Jénsson, Den oldnorske og oldislandske 
Litteraturs Historie (3 vols, 1920-24); F. 
Paasche, Norsk litteratur historie, 1 (1924); 
J. Helgason, Norren Litteraturhistorie (1934); 
K. Elster, [llustrert norsk litteratur historie, 1 
(1934-35); Norsk biografisk leksikon (1923 ff.); 
P. Olason, Lslenzkar eviskrdr (1948 ff.). See 
also ScaLps, Eppa, Saca, KG. 


Norwegian Literature. For early Nor- 
wegian literature see Norse LITERATURE. 

By the middle of the 16th century 
Norway had become little more than a 
province of Denmark and such Nor- 
Wegians as wrote used Danish. Out- 
standing amongst them were Petter Dass, 
Ludvig Holberg and Johan Herman 
Wessel. 

_'Towards the end of the 18th century 
Norwegian writers in Copenhagen formed 
themselves into a society, Det norske 
Selskab, with avowedly nationalistic aims ; 
and the severance in 1814 of the link with 
Denmark and the promulgation of the 
Eidsvoll constitution gave tremendous 
impetus to the growth of a really national 
literature. During the first years after 
1814, however, the nation’s major energies 
were needed to keep the new ship of state 
on an even keel and no writer of importance 
emerged; Mauritz Hansen and Henrik 
Bjerregaard are the most noteworthy. 
Henrik Wergeland is the first really 
distinguished literary representative of the 
new Norway and together with J, s. 
Welhaven, from whom, however, he 
differed radically, he laid the foundations 
of the modern literature of Norway. 

€ European romantic movement 
passed Norway by and, instead, national 
romanticism, somewhat belatedly, took its 
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ees Many plays have been written, 
Gunn Taly any of outstanding importance; 
: ar Heiberg, Nordahl Grieg and Helge 
§ are the most noteworthy dramatists. 
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I, 
Niet ndal and O. Raknes, Chapters in 
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oldest kind, deriving from such epics as 
the Odyssey and flourishing already in 
the 2nd century B.c. 

The love story may perhaps be termed 
the true novel, being given as a rule a 
higher literary standing and being the 
favourite breeding ground of character 
drawing, psychology and subtlety; it also 
exists in later Greek times, but its first 
world masterpiece is in the year A.D. 1000 
in Japan, with the tale of Genji, by the 
lady Murasaki. It must not be confused 
with the sex story, or lewd tale, of which, 
at least in its shorter form, Boccaccio is the 
master. (See Erotic LITERATURE.) ‘The 
true novel, or love story, is sentimental and 
idealistic and appeals to a very large public; 
the sex story is cynical, somewhat realistic 
and has a much more restricted appeal; 
attempts to mix the pornographic story 
with the love story proper generally fail 
from the literary point of view—just as 
attempts to mix the adventure story and the 
love story fail. No doubt in real life the 
sex instinct and all its manifestations are 
the true basis of many exalted and subtle 
feelings. But in our literature no writer 
has as yet been able to link properly the 
two aspects of the love life of mankind. 
The lady Murasaki is not in the least 
sensual, but is all sentiment; three 
centuries later in Europe, Boccaccio is all 
sensual and not sentimental at all. Per- 
haps the one real attempt to mix the two 
has been made by D. H. Lawrence, and 
must be pronounced a failure. Even in 
The Rainbow or in Women in Love, 
sensuality and love, in spite of many 
admirable descriptions of either, never fuse 
in one harmonizing whole. Meredith, in 
Diana of the Crossways, speaks of ‘the 
senses running their live saps and the 
minds companionned’ but no one has done 
it, Meredith himself least of all. 

In the love story, the true novel, lies the 
real source of psychology. Long before 
any school of psychology existed, or even 
before the name existed, the novelists 
analysed the human soul with a subtlety 
unknown to the psycho-analyst of today. 
Freud, in founding modern psychology on 
the analysis of the complications of 
sensuality, is only in the same field as all 
writers of love stories. The study of the 
human soul begins with the novelist’s 
analysis of love and of all connected 
emotions; and the study of sex thereafter, 
as such, is only a step in the same domain— 
not such a good step as it might be thought 
either. 

The part which women have played in 
the history of the novel is interesting, It 
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is perhaps legitimate to say that the 
adventure story is essentially a man’s story, 
being mainly a tale of war, or at least 
fighting and mishaps. ‘The true novel is 
more of a feminine art: it is essentially 
sentimental. It deals with all the compli- 
cations and the subtleties of love, not with 
blows and murders. It deals specially 
with what happens when one of the lovers 
abandons the other and transfers his 
passion elsewhere; most specially. it deals 
with the grief and despair of the lady when 
she is thus forsaken, though ultimately also 
the man is drawn into the whirlpools of 
remorse and suffering. Women, who stay 
at home and ponder and fret, know much 
more of all this than men, who go away and 
fight. It is therefore natural that a woman 
should be the first—perhaps the greatest— 
of the true novelists. Not only is lady 
Murasaki’s Genji one of the earliest land- 
marks in the history of the novel; but in 
France it also was a woman, Mme de La 
Fayette, who wrote the first real novel: 
La Princesse de Cléves (1678); and in 
England, it may be held similarly that 
Jane Austen and then Charlotte Bronté 
and her sisters began the modern form of 
novel-writing. 

In addition to the two principal categories 
of novel, however, there is the fantastic 
novel, which makes use of some incredible 
tale to expound some kind of philosophy. 
Whereas plausibility is one of the main 
preoccupations of the other kinds of 
novel, in this kind it is openly abandoned. 
Although small, this category contains 
some of the greater masterpieces of litera- 
ture. Rabelais’ Gargantua, Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote, Swift’s Gulliver as well as 
many utopias are to be classified as novels, 
There is also the historical novel, though it 
is often said that this is not a true literary 
genre. One may concede that successful 
historical novels (that is, historical novels 
that give complete literary pleasure) are 
rather rare. Of all objections raised against 
them the feeblest one is that such novels 
_ cannot be true to history. As historical 

perspective changes from one generation to 
the other on its most important points, how 
can even a historian be true to history, let 
alone a novelist? A novelist must Satisfy 
the imagination of his reader and not the 
erudition of a later century. Ivanhoe isa 
great book, Salammbé is a great book- 
Balzac, who arraigned so tellingly the his_ 
torical novel, produced one or two Master- 
Pieces in that field: Les Chouans and Une 
Ténébreuse Affaire for instance; and 
Dumas’ The Three Musketeers and the 
Chicot series are perennial favourites. ‘The 
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Greece and Rome—From Greek and 
Roman antiquity we derive a picture not 
dissimilar to that of Egyptian literature. 
In the 2nd century B.c., in Alexandria 
certainly and all over the Greek world 
probably, the novel flourished and was 
still flourishing in the 4th and 5th centuries 
after Christ, both in Greek and later in 
Latin. We have also here the same 
variety as in Egypt and as in Europe today. 
Milesian tales are mainly adventures of 
lovers; reports also, presented in a humor- 
ous and sarcastic way, of contemporary 
life ; imitations in writing of things as they 
are,orseem. Daphnis and Chloe is already 
in the 4th century a sentimental story in 
which a lewd element is freely displayed. 

The fantastic is cultivated as well as the 
familiar: the adventures of an ass endowed 
with human powers of observation and 
criticism is a favourite theme, dealt with 
in Greek and in Latin: Lucius of Patras, 
Lucian and Apuleius; The Golden Ass of 
Apuleius is most entertaining and on the 
cynical side. An ass sees many things that 
no one else is allowed to see, both in towns 
and in the country-side. And yet, in the 
midst of that work is inserted at full length 
the extremely sentimental and refined 
story of Eros and Psyche. Perhaps never 
has there been put in the same book so 
much cynicism and so much idealism, so 
many adventures of an incredible kind and 
so much sentiment of an equally incredible 
kind. Here we have the pure adventure 
story, with brigands and battles, the lewd 
sex story as expounded by the ass, the 
sentimental story and the fantastic philo- 
sophical tale. But those varieties of the 
novel were bound to separate: few readers 
care equally for all the possible kinds of 
novel. Also few writers can be equally 
good at them all. Nor can it be said that 
Apuleius is uniformly successful. 

From our modern point of view all those 
ancient attempts may seem only beginnings. 
Everything that we know and like in novels 
is already there; but only in the rudiment. 
It will be said that it is foolish of us to 
expect something that will satisfy our 
modern taste in such different circum- 
stances: how could an Egyptian mind 4000 
years ago or a Greek mind 2000 years ago 
fully satisfy us and produce a novel to our 
specifications ? There is some answer to 
this question, since poetry and the great 
epics satisfy us fully, for example the Iliad, 
the Hymn to Aton. Why not the novel? 

Yapan.—It happens that from a stranger 
period still and from a much stranger land, 
perfection comes in the year A.D. 1000 from 
Japan and the lady Murasaki: the tale of 
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Genji. Written by a woman, a lady at the 


court ofthe emperor, itexhibitsthe universal — 


characteristics of the true love story. It 
deals with the subtleties and sentimental- 
ities of love, its moments of supreme excite- 
ment, its happinesses and griefs. But, 
though it is the story of a Japanese Don 
Juan triumphantly let loose among the high 
ladies of the imperial court, never is there 
an indelicate still less a realistic passage. 
The reader understands very clearly what 
happens—lovers are frequently shown in 
the same bed, for instance. But only the 
feelings of the soul are studied. 

Moreover, it is a novel of psychological 
insight. The lady Murasaki is more 
analytical than Freud; and in the field of 
great novelists is as good a ‘psychologist’ 
as Proust—better, many might say—and 
certainly better than Meredith or 
Lawrence. 

Another universal trait is also present in 
Genji: the true love story is the story of 
calamity in love. The tears from the 
reader over the heart-break of the lovers, 
or of one of them at least, are the true 
reward of the novelist. ‘The heart-break 
in the lady Murasaki’s work has never 
been surpassed, or the inevitability of the 
heart-break. Readers prefer a happy 
ending. But the happy ending is a 
healing process for the woe endured in 
sympathy with the unfortunate lovers. 
There must be the woe if pleasure is to be 
had in the healing. Thus even in J¥ane 
Eyre and in Aurora Leigh (which is only a 
novel in verse). 

The Tale of Genji has thus all the chief 
characteristics of the true novel in all 
countries and it also has the fault which 
will most generally mar a little even the 
best of all novels: it is too long. Those 
who love a good story never have enough 
of it and the author indulges his readers. 
But later come the critics—and even the 
supreme masterpieces, The Tale of Genji, 
Don Quixote, Vanity Fair, War and Peace 
Les Misérables, A la recherche dy temps 
perdu are all somewhat too long. The 
novel, from the first until today, has never 
quite found its real focus and its real size 
as a work of art. 

China.—Little more is generally known 
in the west than some titles of Chinese 
novels. The Twice Flowering Plum-Trees 
in the 16th or 17th century, The Dream of 
the Red Chamber at the end of the 17th. 
We know also that interminable adventure 
Stories have been told in Chinese since the 
13th century. But nothing of the quality 


of the lady Murasaki seems to exist in 
Chinese literature. 
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the building up of a myth: that of the 

ternal Moment. Meredith’s world is a 
mythical world and so is Dickens’s. But 
in ordinary novelists the myth is hidden 
and the reader may be at first delightedly 
deceived. In the fantastic novel the myth 
isopen. From century to century some of 
the most powerful minds have tried again 
and again to build up the myth that will 
throw light upon their feelings. 

Before the 17th century ends—the 
century of Don Quixote and La Princesse de 
Cléves—Puritan England produces The 
Pilgrim’s Progress (1678), after having 
produced Paradise Lost. ‘The succession 
of prose to verse is again noteworthy. ‘The 
story told in prose goes home to hundreds 
of thousands whereas Paradise Lost re- 
mains only for the very cultured elect. 
The Pilgrim’s world is as distant as the 
Miltonic world, but the masses of that 
persuasion recognize themselves in it. 

It might be thought that with the passage 
of the supremacy of religion that kind of 
novel would lapse. But both Rabelais and 
Cervantes are outside religion: the novel is 
not an alternative to religion, in spite of its 
universal appeal. Swift, in Gulliver’s 
Travels (1726), starts off from a Rabelaisian 
idea: the use of a difference of size in the 
physical world to give perspective to a 
judgment on human life. But the giant 
man and Lilliput and the giants of 
Brobdingnag give a bitter verdict, em- 
bittered still more by the philosophical 
horses of. the ending. Rabelais and 
Cervantes and even Bunyan were good- 
tempered even if critical. Not so Swift. 
Man is losing his trust in human nature. 

A little later Candide (1759) by Voltaire 
can be put in the same line. There is no 
pretence at realism, no attempt to picture 
reality in Candide—the chief hero is 
another Don Quixote who tries to prove 
that all is for the best; and he worships in 
Cunégonde a worse kind of Dulcinea—an 
even uglier female; his Sancho Panza is a 
Leibnizian philosopher. Voltaire never 
thought he was imitating Cervantes; but he 
followed the same myth at a lower level. 

In the 19th century perhaps that line of 
writing is best seen in Meredith’s Shaving 
of Shagpat which owes much in the form 
to the Arabian Nights but 1s more arti- 
ficially and philosophically constructed than 
its predecessors. Alice in Wonderland 
holds out no philosophical invitation, but 
its true mirror held up to the absurdities of 
human nature gives it a high place in this 
line of literary art. But Evewhon is again 
half adventure and half philosophy, 

Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, too, must be 
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placed here. Nietzsche is perhaps prim- 
arily a powerful artist rather than a 
philosopher. He did not create Zara- 
thustra as a mouthpiece for a system of 
ideas of dubious coherence. His imagina- 
tion created the character and destiny of 
Zarathustra and then that fictional creation 
decided what it should say. It was 
Zarathustra himself who chose out of all 
Nietzsche’s contradictory notions which 
ones would be aligned in the fiction, just as 
Bunyan’s chief character chooses his ideas 
and his adventures. Zarathustra, seen in 
this light, as a masterpiece of the fantastic 
novel in the line of Rabelais and Cervantes, 
takes a higher and a more lasting place in 
literature than it would as a philosophical 
treatise. 

In German again, though from farther 
east, coming from a Prague Jew, is Kafka’s 
masterpiece, The Castle (1926), as unreal 
as any of its predecessors and a proof that 
Europe is not losing that great tradition. 
It is the very opposite in temper and 
direction to the Pilgrim’s Progress; it is a 
pilgrim’s regress as impressive as the 
Puritan myth. Even later attempts are 
most noteworthy, though it is too early to 
judge them: C. S. Lewis’s Pilgrim’s 
Regress and novels of interplanetary 
excursions, Gurdjieef’s Tales of Beelzebub 
(1950; in English) and Chazal’s Petrusmok 
(1951; in French) prove that this kind. of 
novel has a very lively present and there- 
fore a future. Joyce’s Ulysses is probably 
a half-hearted and half-conscious attempt 
in this domain: and not an altogether 
unsuccessful one. 

These super-novels from Rabelais to 
Kafka, while transcending the adventure 
novel and going into a higher kind of 
reality or unreality, are nevertheless adven- 
ture stories. Rabelais’ heroes go to the 
North Pole and fight great wars. Don 
Quixote is full of adventures. Zarathustra 
starts hopefully from his lake in the 
mountains with a tame eagle and a serpent 
and does meet extraordinary people. 

Not one of them centres round a love 
affair. ‘The absence of women in them is 
characteristic. Dulcinea is meant as a 
caricature. None of them attempts seri- 
ously delineation of character as such. 
Gulliver is well known to us but is never 
analysed. 

All of them have something boyish and 
eternally naive. Giants and castles and 

gh magic occupy much place in their 
Machinery. The atmosphere of make- 
believe is in all of them. 

So they may be considered as the fullest 
fruition of the adventure story proper— 
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being unable to draw 
question does not arise. 

There are pleasures that must be taken 
separately. The pleasure taken in Rider 
Haggard and the pleasure taken in Proust 
must not be mixed in the same volume. 
But many readers take pleasure in both 
kinds of novel. 

Tue TRUE Novet.—tThe story that really 
holds the attention and passionate interest 
of most of mankind, male and female, is 
the detailed and highly sentimental narra- 
tive of what happens when a man and a 
woman are in love and there are obstacles, 
internal and/or external, to the fruition of 
their love. 

The lady Murasaki carried out fully that 
programme of entertainment that is still 
today the most popular programme with 
no sign of its favour diminishing. A quick 
glance at the list of the European master- 
pieces will suffice to prove this. ‘They are 
more numerous than all the other varieties 
put together. Let us note first that in this 
field, as in most others, Europe (including 
America) behaves as a unit. ‘The various 
fashions are practically similar ones in all 
cultured countries. There is a Manon 
Lescaut period, a Richardson period, a Tom 
Sones period, a Werther period, a Walter 
Scott period, a Balzac period, a Flaubert 
period, a Zola period, a Tolstoy period, a 
Dostoyevsky period, a Proust period, 
throughout Europe, more or less homo- 
geneous though each is broken by survivals 
or new attempts. Among the undoubted 
masterpieces are: La Princesse de Cléves 
1678 (Mme de La Fayette), Manon 
Lescaut 1731 (Prévost), Pamela 1740 
(Richardson), Tom Fones 1749 (Fielding), 
The New Heloise 1761 (Rousseau), Werther 
1774 (Goethe), René 1802 (Chateaubriand), 
Pride and Prejudice 1813 (Jane Austen), 
Adolphe 1816 (Constant), Le Rouge et le 
Noir 1830 (Stendhal), Pére Goriot 1834 
(Balzac), Jane Eyre 1847 (Charlotte Bronté), 
Vanity Fair 1848 (Thackeray), David 
Copperfield 1849 (Dickens), The Scarlet 
Letter 1850 (Hawthorne), Madame Bovary 
1857 (Flaubert), Les Misérables 1862 
(Hugo), War and Peace 1864 (Tolstoy), 
The Idiot 1868 (Dostoyevsky), The Egozst 
1879 (Meredith), Sons and Lovers 1913 
(D. H. Lawrence), Du cété de chez Swann 
1913 (Proust). 

Of these, Balzac and the great Russian 
novelists of the igth century are perhaps 
the most interesting to discuss. To 
achieve a true idea of a genre, the best way 
seems to examine the masterpiece of the 
genre, Inthenovel, Balzac is undoubtedly 
the supreme genius. For some time, 


women, 
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. ject 
would have felt that his very sub} 


earlier in this century, it seemed that his 
first place was going to be taken from him 
by one of the great Russians, Tolstoy or 
Dostoyevsky. But by the middle of the 
century Balzac has triumphed, because of 
his normality. ‘Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, 
great as they are and must remain, suffer 
from two disadvantages, coming from the 
fact that they were away from the centre of 
civilization of their time. Russia in the 
1880s was only civilized in its own way, 
and a picture of mocurs in Russia was not a 
picture of European mentality, as Balzac’s 
description of life in France was. And not 
only was the country not normal, but the 
heroes of the novels were not normal 
either: the brothers Karamazov or the 
Prince of The Idiot could not be said to 
represent human nature. Anna Karenina 
was obviously a second-hand copy of western 
types that followed Mme Bovary. War 
and Peace, for all its greatness, in patches 
has a puerile side, points of view of a mind 
that looked at western Europe without 
understanding it. In a way, a kind of 
superhuman power in the construction of 
character put both Tolstoy and Dostoy- 
evsky’s creatures outside the novel proper, 
even as Ibsen’s characters in the drama 
belong to something else than the art of the 
drama—although no one can say to what 
world they belong. This strangeness 
caused first the tremendous popularity of 
the Russian novel—but a little later 
caused the European public, once the 
effect or surprise had worn off, to become a 
little tired of the Russians and also a little 
afraid of them. 

But a second disadvantage was perhaps 
even more fatal. The great Russian 
novelists were essentially preachers, and 
Europe soon grew aware of it: they had 
discovered that human nature was bad 
(and of course, we knew that already 
though they made it out to be much worse 
than we were willing to accept) and they 
wanted to reform human nature. And 
Europe has seen so many leaders of reform 
that no more are wanted. And then 
Russia began to reform itself and neither 
Dostoyevsky nor Tolstoy had a visible 
influence in that reform. Thus the 
oddities and the zeal of the great Russian 
novelists caused a decrease of their prestige 
and rightly so, because art comes first, and 
neither craziness nor moralizing are 
generally accepted as art. Manon Lescayt 
was popular because she could not be 
reformed. 

‘ But Balzac never attempted to reform 
uman nature: he was much too deeply 
fascinated by human nature as it is, and he 
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succeeded either. Both of them have 
succeeded in persuading the reader of their 
great powers, but neither of them has 
produced a work of art. Their descrip- 
tions of sex remain as somewhat painful 
interludes, and when they want the action 
of their novels to proceed they have to 
bring in the old-fashioned sentimental 
reactions, as Lawrence’s Women in Love 
well proves. 

Therefore it is not because Thackeray 
could not describe sex that his Vanity Fair 
somewhat lacks a centre: it is because he 
was not allowed to describe what happens 
to the feelings of Lord Steyne or even of 
Rebecca, whereas Balzac did describe the 
feelings of Madame Marneffe and Baron 
Hulot. 

THe NoveL sINcE Batzac.—In the 
1920s and ’30s discussion might have 
centred on the naturalist or the impres- 
sionist novel. It is now painfully evident 
that such discussion is irrelevant. ‘There 
are no masterpieces in those directions. In 
fact it is now difficult to understand even 
the meaning of those expressions, which 
were concerned with the writers’ tempera- 
ments rather than with the products of their 
art. If there can be found some good in 
Zola, it is in spite of his being ‘naturalist’. 
If Virginia Woolf is an ‘impressionist’, we 
do not now know what that means— 
neither did she. 

But there has been in the last hundred 
years a succession of talented efforts to 
renew both the form and the substance of 
the novel. Only it is not anew conception 
of reality that renews an art form: it is a 
new conception of beauty. None of the 
great novels are merely the presentation 
of an aspect of life so far unrecorded. 
Each one is the record of a new vision. 
Don Quixote discovers nothing new: he 
sees everything as no one had seen things 
before. Balzac has a way of looking at the 
world that no one has had before or since— 
so has Fielding—so has Thackeray. But 
Zola relies on telling his reader of some- 
thing that his reader had not seen before: 
he gives his reader not a new eyesight, but 
a new slice of life. ‘Therefore Zola is not 
among the truly great. 

It is all the more astonishing to see the 
practically infinite number of great novel- 
ists who, one after the other, have brought 
a new way of feeling things. ‘The French 
and the English are specially admirable in 
the variety of successive points of view in 
their long series of novelists. Of course, 
and this contains great promise for the 
future, the frame of the eternal picture, and 
the clothes of the people in it, vary with 
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each generation. So what is fundamen- 
tally the same love affair, or the same high 
enterprise into unknown dangers, can be 
presented In a new way, with new fascin- 
ating trappings to each new wave of an 
ever-eager public. The Spain of Cervantes 
may be the same in essence as the Spain of 
Hemingway—but the weapons in use are 
different. 

There is thus in the novel of the 19th 
and the z2oth centuries an unbounded 
vitality, a variety of talent, both in dis- 
covery of substance and in originality of 
form that no other literary domain can 
show, not even lyrical poetry, and certainly 
not the drama—in those two centuries. 

_ THE FuTuRE.—And yet, can the novel, 
in its period of triumph—from Manon 
Lescaut and Robinson Crusoe to Proust— 
boast of masterpieces that awe and satisfy 
the human mind as, for instance, Hamlet 
or Paradise Lost or Polyeucte or Le 
Misanthrope ? _It cannot: even its own 
eee illegitimate greatest monuments, 

a ae tremendous book or Don Quixote 
or the bitter and admirable Gulliver, were 
ed before the novel had conquered all 
oe erliterature. Perhaps Balzac is the one 
ed and can stand with the greatest— 
sae pe Balzac himself does not give 

Staction to that highest craving for 
ey Proper that can be found in the 
i= eer eet in Homer and Shakespeare 
Pete Since the language of Cervantes. 
aig € novel is bound to be of the 

: and remains earthy. 
ne be also that great art needs a set 
vere; oe Sed Shakespeare, Moliére have 
feline, arized forms into which their 
He 8 fete moulded. No doubt each 
novelist h creates his own form—but no 
iMaraas es ie a sepeated one. The lady 
shapelesc, roust are particularly 


thee peas also lets himself go 


Nappens to wish to go. 

- ee tried to give the novel a form 
Ran abe € to the form of, say, tragedy in 
ae i ut he has failed, and his efforts 
fe € reader nowadays. It may be that 
ao at is too sure of his audience, sees 
thle I eye-to-eye with his reader and so 
tae not take enough trouble in the 
Z tuction of his work: he knows that 
Cage eae can be easily pleased. Too 
aa ae teached also: whereas a dramatist 
Sen eect his admirers in one place and 
as lon ©m. admiring him in that place for 
th rough he ean, a novelist spreads his net 
a eae the lands of his language and 
leisure] a rers in all the villages where 
solitu de People enjoy themselves in 
4S well as in all the towns where 


Cc 


libraries. What trouble the poet 


there aIf |. few readers! What ease the 


has to list ! 
novetl . : 
ae har game token the novelist is subject 


vellnigh irresistible temptation. All 
Ve de enjoying @ good novel are sorry 
omen? ao finished. What then will make 
yo velist end at the dictates of an artistic 
the sane conscience when both he and his 
oe ne want to continue ? ‘The dramatist 
meaner 4 to bring down a curtain after a 
= tet pours. ‘The poet knows only too 
wee how quickly his reader is exhausted. 
wel the novelist and his reader are un- 
aie So, let us admit it, Rabelais is too 
the divine Don Quixote is too long, 
ee ove have already arraigned both the 
ape Murasaki and Proust. 

But on the other side of the argument— 
the lady Mur asaki helps us here—no other 
literary genre 18 5° Universal in its appeal 

the novel. We have found novels, in 
“9 r sense; in Egypt 4,000 years ago and as 
= away a5 Japan in a.p, 1o0oo—sub- 
stantially the same kinds of story as we 
enjoy today 1 western Europe. And we 
have 4 right to say that in lands ard ages 
unknown to our ignorance there were also 
novels much like our own, That cannot 
be said of any other literary genre. Nor is 
it fair or serious to argue that the novel is 
universal because it appeals to the lowest 
strata of human nature. That cannot be 
~aid of the Japanese court lady nor of 
eee ie formlessness which allows any 
mind, however formed, to enter and feed, 
in its substance in the study of human 
emotion especially as binding the two sexes, 
the novel is truly universal and therefore 
truly proteatr and truly immortal. We 
cannot predict that we shall have again 
plays as good as in the past or epic poems, 
or lyrics—though we hope—but there 1s 
every reason to think that while man lasts, 
the story of the love affair will be a popular 
story, and that high adventure, however 
impossible, will always appeal to boys and 
men. Here are no rules and every new 
writer takes his chance. ‘Yet history gives 
cautious advice on one or two points. No 
doubt genius needs no advice and takes 
none; and the novel, owing to its m- 
perfections as yet, is a promising field for 
genius to come. But many novelists are 
no geniuses and yet are very good novelists ; 
here each one may succeed according to his 

ength. ' 
asi eoenie most likely from past history 
that the novel will continue to have 
several domains,  intercommunicating 
somewhat, but on the whole, separate. It 
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would seem to be good advice to aspirant 
novelists to bid them choose one field for 
each work, perhaps even to stick to one 
field throughout their work, for some forms 
of art which seem closely akin to each 
other demand different mentalities in their 
authors; and few men can have, or acquire 
and hold, several mentalities. 

If the novel is not only to continue but 
to rise higher as an art form, more thought 
will have to be given by authors to the 
question of length. No doubt the proper 
length varies according to the subject to be 
treated; but so far, few novelists have 
harmonized their subject matter with the 
number of pages in which they deal with it. 
The tendency of a story to go on for ever 
should be severely controlled. Balzac 
thought this problem out very carefully and 
perhaps came nearest to a solution. His 
characters reappear from novel to novel, 
taking chief parts in some and minor parts 
in others; and yet each novel can be read 
separately. But perhaps that solution can 
only be used by Balzac himself. 

Making one story itself attain a huge 
scale, as in Hugo’s Les Misérables or 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace, is a dubious 
proceeding—in both great works there are 
long dullstretches. Yet it is only perhaps 
because of their size that those two master- 
pieces can contain both the love story and 
the adventure story—perhaps the only 
works of fiction to do so; only the price 
paid—length—is too great. ‘The story of 
a family in many volumes, as in Zola’s 
Rougon-/Macquarts or Galsworthy’s Forsytes, 
also only holds the interest in some of 
the parts. Jules Romains’ Men of Good 
Will has tired too many readers. Even 
Romain Rolland’s Fean Christophe shows 
some kind of genius’ only in the first 
volumes. 

But perhaps, apart from specialization 
of subject, length of performance, archi- 
tectural construction and_ satisfactory 
characterization (and really those are 
problems not for the novelist only but for 
all literary men), the greatest problem of 
the novelist at the present day is another 
problem of all writers: the problem of 
language. Bad Writing is perhaps even 
more fatal to the novelist than to any other 
literary artist, though it is fatal to all: 
because the public of the novelist is more 
lenient in that matter than the public of the 
poet. It is easier to be a bad writer and 
yet succeed in the novel than in any other 
form of word artistry. But all great novels 
of the past have been written by masters of 
the language: Rabelais and Cervantes can 
be read with as much precision and as 


much enjoyment of each word as the poets 
can. And in this as in many other 
things the true novelist has to be a true 
poet: he has to imagine a world of the mind 
and the feelings as well as partly paint one 
that exists, and he has to learn to give each 
word he uses its true value, even as the 
poets do. D.S. 


M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la Novela 
(4 vols, r905—15); G. Saintsbury, History of the 
french Novel (2 vols, 1917-19); E. A. Baker, 
Lhe History of the English Novel (10 vols, 
1924-39); G. Duhamel, Essaz sur le roman 
(1925); H. H. Borchardt, Geschichte des Romans 
und der Novelle (1926); E. M. Forster, Aspects 
of the Novel (1927); R. H. U. Bloor, The 
English Novel from Chaucer to Galsworthy 
(1935); H. Garte, Kumnstform Schauerroman 
(1935); The English Novelists, ed. D. Ver- 
schoyle (a survey of the novel by 20 con- 
temporary novelists, 1936); A. Thibaudet, 
Réflexions sur le Roman (1938); A. Block, The 
English Novel 1740-1850 (1939) ; J. Lavrin, An 
Introduction to the Russian Novel (1942); V. S. 
Pritchett, The Living Novel (1946); H. Reed, 
Lhe Novel since 1939 (1946); ‘T. H. Uzzell, 
The Technique of the Novel (1947) ; H. Gardiner, 
Fifty Years of the American Novel, 1900-50 
(1951); R. Church, The Growth of the English 
Novel (1951); M. Sadleir, AZXth Century 
fiction (1951). See also DETECTIVE StTorigs; 
Epic; Historica Ficures; PLor; SuHorr 
STORY; SUPERNATURAL STORY. 


Nursery Rhymes. A nursery rhyme 
may be understood to be any verse which 
is normally recited by a mother or other 
adult to entertain the youngest members of 
the family. ‘The repertory includes verses 
of many types, often with no apparent 
relation to each other or common denomin- 
ator other than that each is memorable, an 
essential factor of folk-verse. ‘The rhymes 
come from no one particular source, 
started in no one particular era and were 
not necessarily originally intended for 
children. ‘There is no printed collection 
of nursery rhymes which is recognized as 
being definitive, but in practice, in every 
English-speaking country, the stock is 
confined to some five or six hundred 
pieces, which are constantly being ‘said 
or sung’ and must number among them 
some of the best-known verses in the 
world, 

AXs is to be expected with verse which is 
still alive in oral tradition, slight modifica- 
tions to the wording of the thymes are 
liable to take place, and new pieces are 
occasionally added while others fall out of 
favour, but as a whole, during the Period 
for which there is written evidence, the 
general body of rhymes has remained 
remarkably stable. For instance of the SI 
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rhymes and songs collected in Mother 
Goose’s Melody: or, Sonnets for the Cradle 
(perhaps compiled c. 1765) all but three 
are commonly repeated today, and such of 
the rhymes as ‘Hey diddle diddle, the cat 
and the fiddle’, ‘Hush-a-bye baby on the 
tree top’ and ‘ Bah, bah, black sheep’ have 
altered by scarcely more than a word or two 
during the years. 

This corpus of traditional verse which, 
unlike the ballad, the folk-song, the 
mummers’ play, the proverbial rhyme and 
almost all the other old forms of oral lore, 
is better known today than it has ever been 
in the past, affords an invaluable oppor- 
tunity of studying the transmission of oral 
literature. The rhymes continue to be 
repeated with little thought of their history 
or possible significance, yet many may be 
traced back through two or three centuries, 
sometimes to their origin, and they may 
also be compared with rhymes current in 
other languages. 

The first point to emerge is that although 
the wording of a verse may have altered 
little, its application may be in no wise the 
same. Rhyming alphabets, such as ‘A 
cake an apple-pie’ (current in 1671) and 

, was an archer’ (current in queen Anne’s 
ae were doubtless originally composed 

Or children, as were the lullabies and 
Probably a number of the baby games, 


ae 5 a little pig went to market’ 
en : : 
dicky b y current 1728) and ‘’Two little 


irds sitting on a wall’ (played by 
th), but these are the SS csuane 
ae E should be remembered that many 
te eo nidered childish today were 
err TY adult amusements. ‘Handy 
one {referred to by William Langland) 
ae ae able example. ‘The great majority 
eh Thymes which can be traced back 
© 17th century or beyond were 


formally for adul : . 
t 
proverbial, 1j Satisfaction. 'They were 


é ke ‘Jack Sprat could eat no 
sl pouraed 1670), political, like ‘The 
ape rance went up the hill’ (written 
R ces bawdy quips, like ‘Little Robin 

ccdreast sitting on a pole’ (recorded in 
1744), or fast and loose, like ‘Where are 
you going to, my pretty maid ?’ (probably 
eat 1620), one of the few rhymes to 
ave been successfully rewritten. 


ue They 

Sine Parts of broadside ballads, like 

1680) 9 blue, diddle, diddle’ (pr. ec. 
ee. r 


vets Ounds, like ‘Three blind mice’ (a 

dna. of which appears in 1609) and even 

in The s Songs, like Merrythought’s song 

1609) - night of the Burning Pestle (perf. 
Nose 


2 1Ose, jolly red nose, 
d who Bave thee this jolly red nose? 
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and ginger, cinnamon and cloves} 
And t 


: shingly repeated in modern 
lines still unbiu books. 
d point to emerge is that what 1s 
idered folk-verse can sometimes 
to have had a definite origin, 

origin was at the hands of pro- 
that eae yersifiers and that the rhymes 
fessione” enished while in the care of ‘the 
become ca , than polished as was formerly 
folk’, rat Thus ‘Buzz, quoth the blue 
believe “py Ben Jonson (1616) and ‘Ifa 
fly he turnip cries’, according to Mrs 
man W (1786), was by Dr _ Johnson. 
Thrale Brown wrote both ‘Peter White 
pee ’er go right’ (1701) and ‘Barnaby 
will nee was a sharp cur’ (1709). Horace 
B nee rinted ‘There was a little man, 
bee ‘A oued a little maid’ in 1764 and 
and i + to be by Sir Charles Sedley. 
ate Catherine Martin wrote, or anyway 
Sarah ‘he form in which they are known 


be shown? 


ae age verses about ‘Old Mother 
tet ae (1804). “mong more recent 
=e ang winkle, twinkle, little star 
r 


ane Taylor, ‘Mary had a little 
(1806) “( ee by the American writer 
h Josepha Hale, ‘Wee Willie Winkie 
san? Scottish poet William Miller and 
a ; little nigger boys’ (1869) was written 
by Frank Green for the Christy minstrels, 
Z based on Septimus Winner's Ten 
a song Diss’ (1868) which is still remem 
ib ome erican nurseries. | 
eh €Old Mother Hubbard’ and ‘Wee 
Willie Winkie’ have been translated and 
are known in Germany, where ‘ Der kleine 
Villee Vinkie’ is particularly popular. The 
fact, however; that versions of other songs 
and jingles, such as ‘London Bridge is 
falling down’, ‘Humpty Dumpty’, and 
‘Ladybird, jadybird, fly away home , fe 
known throughout Germany, and not ore 
throughout Germany, but seem to be ) 
indigenous to many or most Europe | 
countries, raises other and more difficult | 
problems about the age and origins of some 
of the rhymes. It ts allowable to think 
that those few which can be traced from 
Belfast to Bucharest, and apparently even 
onwards around the world, are of some 
antiquity and possibly originally had mystic 
ignificance. 
ae close some of these European 
parallels are may be observed even in such 
a simple joke rhyme as, 
There was an old man, 
And he had a calf, 
And that’s half; 
He took him out of the stall, 


And put him on the wall, 
And that’s all, | 
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which in Sweden is found as, 
Gubben och gumman hade en kalf, 
Och nu ar visan half] 
Och begge sa k6rde de kalfven i vall, 
Och nu ar visan all! 
Occasionally indeed the European parallel 
may assist not only in dating a verse, but in 
its interpretation; or, as in the case of the 
riddle rhyme, 
‘Twelve pears hanging high, 
Twelve knights riding by; 
Each knight took a pear, 
And yet left eleven there, 
which has not been found recorded before 
1843, may provide the solution which in 
England has been lost. Thus in JLes 
Adeuineaux anoureux, printed at Bruges ¢. 
1478, appears, 
Trois moines passoient 
Trois poires pendoient 
Chascun en prist une 
Et s’en demoura deux, 
and ‘l’explication’ is given that ‘L’un des 
moines avoit nom Chascun’. Investigations 
of this kind help to show the affinity there 
is between the oral lore of all countries. 
See also NONSENSE. 

Tommy Thumb’s Pretty Song Book (2 vols, 
1744) is the earliest known collection (only vol. 
2 extant); Mother Goose’s Melody (possibly 
compiled c. 1765; earliest ed. extant 1791); 
Gammer Gurton’s Garland, ed. J. Ritson 
(1784; enlarged ed. 1810); Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland, ed. R. Chambers (1826); Nursery 
Rhymes of England (1842) and Popular Rhymes 
and Nursery Tales (1849), both ed. J. O. 
Halliwell; L. Eckenstein, Comparative Studies 
in Nursery Rhymes (1906); H. Bett, Nursery 
Rhymes and Tales (1924); Oxford Dictionary of 
Nursery Rhymes, ed. I. and P. Opie (1951; all 
known early collections listed and references 
given for each rhyme). P.O. 


berammergau Passion Play. 
After a visitation of the plague in 
1633 the inhabitants of the village 
of Oberammergau, Upper Bavaria, made a 
vow to perform a passion play every 10 
years and the vow has been maintained, with 
some interruptions, until the present day. 
The play performed was based on a mid- 
15th-century Augsburg play. 'The earliest 
preserved text of the Oberammergau 
version is dated 1662; there have been 
refashionings by F. Rosner (1715), Ottmar 
Weis (1815, prose) and Alois Daisenberger 
(1900). The play became fashionable 
during the romantic movement and is now 
a European artistic event. 
Facsimile of the oldest text by G. Queri 
(1910), crit. ed. A. Hartmann (1880) and O. 
Mausser (1910); F. Rosner’s text of 1715, ed. 


OQ. Mausser (1934); there is an official text 
published for each performance. 

H. Diemer-von Hillern, O. and its Passion~ 
play (1900); F. X. Bogenrieder, O. und sein 
Passionspiel (1930); F. X. Bogenrieder, Fubilee 
of Passionplay O. (1934); W. Flemming, ‘Das 
oberammergauer Passionspiel in seiner litera- 
tur- und theatergeschichtlichen Bedeutung’, 
in Zschr. f. Deutschkunde, 32 (1922); Official 
Guide to O. (1950, contains valuable essays); 
S. P. Jenkins, ‘ The O. Passion Play: a Literary 
Study’, in German Life and Letters es 9 87582) 


Ochikubo Monogatari, Japanese novel, 
written by an unknown author, at an 
unknown date (probably between 950 and 
999). ‘The story deals with the trials of a 
persecuted step-daughter, but has a happy 
ending. | 
Ochikubo Monogatari or The Tale of the Lady 
Ochikubo, tr. W. Whitehouse (1934). ha 


Ode: (i) an elaborate choral lyric, particu- 
larly in Greek tragedy; (ii) any serious 
lyric expressing aspiration, or addressed to 
a venerated person. 


In Greece the great lyrics of the chorus . 


in tragedy, the parodos and stasima which 
precede and alternate with the epeisodia, 
provide the principal model of odes. 
Since tragedy appears to have been in 
early stages mainly a lyric performance and 
was infused with religious feeling, the 
stastma had to be capable of both conveying 
the theme and arousing deep and reverent 
feeling. In Aeschylus the chorus remains 
the chief part of tragedy; in Sophocles it 
makes articulate, as the actors never do, the 
religious significance of the action; in 
Euripides, though it is sometimes appar- 
ently detached from the action and not 
directly religious, it is still serious, moving 
and often mysterious. Metrically these 
odes were miracles of complex structure, in 
which the smaller foot-units were finely 
wrought into cola and lines of varying 
length, and these into a strophe which was 
balanced by avitistrophe. Strophic respon- 
sion was often exact. An epode was 
sometimes added. Euripides often aban- 
dons strophic responsion for freer, though 
still very complex, structures to correspond 
with the intense emotionalism of some of 
his choruses. 

Pindar follows the strophic structure of 
tragic lyric in his odes and repeats both 
strophe and antistrophe, as had been done 
in comedy and, when he uses epode 
repeats all three sections. Alcman had ie 
one ode repeated the strophic system many 
times, and Pindar does this in some poems. 

The poems of Alcaeus, Sappho and 
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Amacreon are not odes in the elaborate 
sense, but they provided the model for 
later poems in other languages which were 
called odes. Horace for example used in 
his Carmina, always translated as ‘Odes’, 
metres modelled usually on Greek monodic 
lyric, particularly of Sappho and Alcaeus, 
and only in the Carmen Saeculare wrote a 
choral lyric. The Carmina are nearly all 
addressed to some person or thing and 
some of them seriously sing the greatness 
of Rome and of the Roman moral life, and 
these characteristics rather than metrical 
structures are the grounds for giving the 
mame to many later poems called odes. 
In the Greek church, for instance, the 
canticles are called ‘the odes’, though they 
correspond to classical odes in neither 
strophic nor stanzaic structure. 

The renaissance, with its deliberate 
emulation of classical ways, used the name 
and | Petrarch in his ‘Italia mia’ and 
Spirto gentil’ (addressed to Rienzi) echoed 
Horace’s feeling for his country, though 
love was his theme in the odes to Laura. 
Ronsard called five books of poems Odes 

1550-53) and some of these are attempts 
to imitate the sweep of Pindar, but it is 
noticeable that Ronsard’s most fervent 
description (in the Abrégé de l’art poétique 
UTCUEGE) is Of what he imagines Sappho’s 
ei) in composition to have been. 

pithalamia of several countries at the 
eee eance approach the ode type, and 
Meee S great Epithalamion is remarkably 
ike a Greek processional song in structure. 
: Marvell invented, to honour Cromwell, 
: Stanza designed to give in English verse 
solemn tread comparable to that in 
Ode ara S Roman’ odes, and his ‘Horatian 
ae nee indeed the noble gravity and 
erful compressed meaning in economy 
oe ones of Horace. Then Cowley 
a uced a craze in his ‘ Pindarique Odes’. 

e thought that Pindar’s free-moving 
Strength was sheer irregularity and better 
tea followed him in this belief, Dryden’s 
b es for St Cecilia’s Day (1687, 1697) 
~4ving no strophic responsion, but great 
judgment in their freedom. St Cecilia odes 

v many authors, including Pope, followed 
these models till the roth century. 
Beets Horatian (‘the Lesser’) and 

indaric (‘the Greater’) odes were popular 
beae the 18th century, Collins writing in 
fo nds, though most movingly in the 

‘mer, while Gray in his great learning 


Seesced something like real Pindaric 
(7754) pe See “The Progress of Poesy’ 
and ‘ ? 
ter thi The Bard’ (1757). 


Ss, the ode, greater or lesser, 


bec 
ame accepted as a lyric, often longer 


a. 


rage, In which a poet might 
than fhe He nak serious aspiration and 
tic poets of most countries wrote 
roman’ ms. In England, Germany and 
such P© olitical as well as personal feeling 
appears: Coleridge, for example, 
ae France’ (1798) as an ode, as well as 
wrote rsonal ‘Dejection’ (1802). A not- 
the pindaric example (in the free inter- 
able # n) is Wordsworth’s magnificent 
pre a of Immortality (1807). Some 
[ntima +s’s most original work is done in his 
of mae 9); for which he_ invented 
ie iful long stanza-forms, repeated with 
bes ilar felicity and embodying the poet's 
s 


ofoundest feelings in matured realiza- 
pr 


tion. 


. e ey : ts 
histicated self-consciousness, 1 
of aoe jal solemnity may turn to inflation. 
Tt is charmingly turned to account 
mock-heroic ‘On the Dest of a 
‘te Cat’, and indicated by burlesque 
Pee Leo Hunter's famous ‘Ode to an 
ax jring Frog >in The Pickwick Papers of 
Dickens. {ts glories, however, are among 
He most shining the lyric can achieve and 
wherever ‘high seriousness’ eXPresses 
itself in SONS, we find an ode. 
G. Thomson, Greek Lyric Metre (1929); 
A Ww. Pickard Serabridass Dia 
: , and Comedy (1927); W. 7 
pital (1933); J. P. Postgate, _Prosodta 
Tatina (1923); HK, Vietor, Geschichte der 


deutschen Ode (1923). See also Lye nt 


eus, in Latin called Ulixes or 
ses, appears first in Homer; 1 the 
Iliad as the resourceful and diplomatic 
leader of the Ithacan contingent against 
Troy; and in the Odyssey as the central 
figure of the narrative. The Odyssey tells 
in detail the story of his wanderings on 
the prolonged and often arduous journey 
homeward to his faithful wife Penelope 
and presents him as ‘much-enduring” of 
the afflictions sent by Poseidon and cunning 
in his wiles to circumvent them. : 
In the non-Homeric poems of the epic 
cycle and in Sophocles’ Philoctetes and 
Ajax he is less admirable: for example he 
gets Palamedes falsely condemned on a 
charge of treason at Troy (Palamedes 
having detected his cowardice in feigning 
madness to excuse himself from the Trojan 
expedition); permits himself discreditable 
subterfuge in negotiating with Philoctetes ; 
and displays @ mean rapacity in securing 
the arms of Achilles against the Telamon- 
ian Ajax’s claim. _Euripides too shows 
heartless in Iphigenia in Aults and in 
Hecuba. But the sympathy of Homer 


The danger of the ode is that, in any age — 
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prevailed with later writers (except Dante). 
With the renaissance, Odysseus is again 
exemplary, asin Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida and in Samuel Daniel’s ‘ Ulysses 
and the Siren’. Shirley’s Contest of Ajax 
and Ulysses, Calderén’s allegorical auto and 
Goethe’s plan for a Ulysses auf Phata 
deserve mention. Tennyson’s ‘Ulysses’ 
achieves greatness in its presentation of the 
hero setting out on a final adventure. 
Robert Bridges’ Return of Ulysses and 
Stephen Phillips’ Ulysses lack interest. 
Original views are to be found in 
Samuel Butler’s Authoress of the Odyssey, 
Jean-Giraudoux’s Elpénor (1919) and Jean 
Giono’s Natssance de  Odyssée (1939); but 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s Der Bogen des 


Odysseus. (1914) marked the author’s 


change from realism to neo-classicism. 
Odysseus naturally appears with subtle 
argument in Gide’s Philoctéte. Distinct 
however from all these interpretations of 
the legend is that of James Joyce’s Ulysses, 
where the Homeric idea provides the far- 
underlying artistic unity in the story of a 
modern Odysseus-figure, Pespolct Bloons. 


Oguz Kagan, THE LEGEND of. ‘This is 
the surviving form of the old Turkish epic, 
Oguzname, which has not itself come down 
to us. It relates the conquests and 
exploits of the Turkish king, Oguz (Mete) 
and his sons, during the 3rd century B.C. 
It exists in two shortened versions, both 
written down in the 13th century. The 
only MS. of one of them, that in the Uygur 
alphabet, is in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and contains no Islamic element. ‘The 
second version is found in Yami al- 
Tavarikh of Juwaini and in Ebilgazi 
Bahadir Han’s Secere-i Terakime, in which 
minor Islamic elements have been added. 


W. Radloff, Das Kudatku Bilik des Fusuf 
Chass-Hadschib aus Balasagun (1891-1909); 
Riza Nour, Oughuz-namé, épopée turque (1928) 5 
W. Bang and G. R. Rachmati, Die Legende von 
Oghuz Qaghan (1932). F.I. 


Okagami (‘The Great Mirror *), a Japan- 
ese historical story, covering Japanese 
history from 850 to ro2s. Its authorship 
is uncertain and the common ascription to 
Fujiwara no Tamenari seems incorrect. 
The date of composition is also uncertain 
and has been ascribed to various dates from 
1025 to about i115 (a more likely date). 
Although the main facts of the history 
described are accurate, the presentation 1s 
dramatic and concentrates on certain 
selected characters. Apart from its liter- 
ary value it often supplements the bare 
official chronicles. 


Tr. E. O. Reischauer and J. K. Yamagiwa, 
Translations from Early Japanese ee 


(1951). -B. 


Orhon Inscriptions, the most impor- 
tant of the oldest surviving specimens of 
the Turkish language. ‘They stand near 
lake Kosho T'saidam, to the west of the 
river Orhon, a tributary of the Selenga, 
which flows into lake Baikal. They are 
inscribed in the Turkish runic alphabet on 
two large stones erected, one year after 
their deaths, in memory of two Turkish 
princes, Kil Tigin ({731) and Bilge Kagan 
(+734); they were deciphered by the 
Danish scholar, V. Thomsen, im 1896, 
The author of the inscriptions, Yulig 
Tigin, relates the history of the Turks 
from their subjugation by the Chinese 
at the end of the 7th century to their 
liberation under king Bilge. Frequent 
moral warnings and exhortations to the 
Turks are interspersed. The style is 
polished and flowing, suggesting a con- 
siderable previous development of the 
language. 

V. Thomsen, Jzscriptions de LlOrkhon 
déchiffrées (1896), Ger. tr. H. H. Schaeder in 
Zschr. d. Dt. Morgenland. Ges. (1924-25); 
Hiiseyin Namik Orkun, Eskt Ttirk Yazttlar: 
(1936); A. von Gabain, Alttiirkische Gram- 
matik (1941). FI. 


Orpheus, in Greek mythology, was the 
son of Apollo and the Muse Calliope. His 
music could enthrali wild beasts and move 
mountains. Advised by Chiron the cen- 
taur, the Argonauts took Orpheus with 
them: his music launched the Argo, helped 
it through the Symplegades and prevailed 
against the songs of the Sirens. Later he 
wedded the dryad Eurydice; but she, 
fleeing from an unwanted admirer, was 
bitten by a snake and died. Inconsolable, 
Orpheus went down to the underworld and 
so moved Hades and Persephone that 
Eurydice was freed to follow him upward 
provided that he never looked back at her, 
One backward glance lost her for ever. 
Orpheus then wandered to Thrace, en- 
chanting the men with his lamenting music 
but, for love of Eurydice, shunning al] 
women. Eventually he was torn to pieces, 
either by angry avengers of their sex or by 
Maenads jealous of the honour of their 
god. His head, singing, floated down the 
Hebrus and was washed ashore on Lesbos. 
The Muses buried the fragments of the 
supreme musician; and his lyre was get 
among the stars. 

_Ibycus speaks of ‘the famous Orpheus? 
Pindar first set Orpheus ‘father of all song? 
among the heroes of the Argo. Aeschylus 
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OSSETIC LITERATURE 


in his lost Bassarides, evidently gave him a 


Dionysiac death. Mystical sects had 
adopted him by the 7th century; and 
Euripides lets Theseus sneer at Hippolytus 
as an initiate of Orpheus. At the court of 
the Pisistratids (c. 580 B.c.) one Ono- 
macritus composed oracles for Orphic 
enthusiasts as for others; and the Orphic 
hymns were written about this time. Plato, 
though borrowing from Orphic mysticism 
in several dialogues, refers unsympathetic- 
ally to a lover who dared not die for his love 
and who, in the Vision of Er, takes the 
shape of a swan that he may not be reborn 
of woman. Herodotus considered Orph- 
eus the founder of an ascetic way of life. 
The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius 
seems to be founded on an earlier Argo- 
nautica, sometimes ascribed to Orpheus. 

Leaves of gold found in the graves of 
initiates in southern Italy bear passages 
from a litany possibly dating back to the 
5th century; but false mystae early traded 
in spells alien to it. Later, neo-platonists 
in Alexandria elaborated a tradition that 
implied habits of simplicity, gentleness and 
quietude. 

In the fourth book of the Georgics Virgil 
tells the story of the descent into Hades, 
explaining how the shepherd Aristaeus, 
who caused the death of Eurydice, lost his 
bees. In the Aeneid also the hero is 
aware of Orpheus singing to the shades in 
Elysium. Ovid in his Metamorphoses de- 
scribes the double loss of Eurydice. An 
ode of Horace and the Lament for Bion also 
remembered the story. It was through 
Ovid that Orpheus passed into the middle 
ages, in popular lais that changed him to 
a king of Faerie in a cloak of green, or, as 
in the English Sir Orfeo, to a king of 
Thrace who by his harping recovers his 
ravished queen, Dante sets Orpheus in 
the first circle of his Inferno; Chaucer 
knows him as a poet; and Robert Henry- 
son in Orpheus and Eurydice sends him 
questing through the planets. 

Orpheus is a familiar figure in the 
literature of the renaissance, [y Spain 
Garcilaso de la Vega composed a sonnet on 
his death; and El Divino Orfeo (1663) is 
the loveliest of Calderén’s autos sacra- 
mentales. ‘Che Elizabethan lyric, éspeci- 
ally the Shakespearean, rings with Orpheus? 
lute; and the most beautiful reminiscences 
are mingled with Milton’s verse. Orfeo 
with his lute began the history of Opera, 
when Angelo Poliziano’s lyric poem was 
spoken to music (Mantua, 1474). 

The later 18th century inclined to mock 
at the lyreplayer, sometimes confoundin 
him with Harlequin. But André Chénier’s 
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elegiac invocation of Orpheus Neves 
change of attitude; and later ceed th 
such as Louis Ménard, pee Lisle. 
Parnassians, especially Leconte « inbuste 
Landor, Browning, Morris, : deathless 
and Gosse paid tribute to ¢ of 8 


-o wrote ~. 
story. T. Sturge Moore aving 
psn yale who wil] not rea valéry 


learned a deeper wisdom. an Alpurn 
has a sonnet on Orphée in pee medi 
vers anciens; Rilke, after aD ies retu 

tion on a Greek bronze at N@P a y 
to the theme in Die sone ; 
(1922). Jean Cocteau’s O7P 
a surrealist caprice, Wit hite coat: 43 
elegant lady surgeon 1n 4 W! : di 

Anouilh’s no Jess modern? ; 
more moving. 3)3 4 
Orpheus Cp tOt 


E. W. F. Maass, | 7) y 
Boulenger, ‘Orphée’’, 12 Rape’. Wii! 
isme et du Christianisme (19721 ek AD 
Guthrie, Orpheus and the R. 
(1935). ro i 
Ossetic Literature. par of ta i 
abundant folk-lore 10 ae th the G chem 

ing in part © OIC Waf5) 
gor. Seah Ra et a 


3 S C 
shared with the Circassi7”” "tral Ca ; 
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c only to the 7 ie 10h 
which goes back only nd of 1 bib 
was first written at i roth sever? : re8, 
tury, and in the early, we as 
ahd liturgical trans ao! getic bes! 85h 
the | age, lLaiterar rO™ 0845 
re Rese of Kosta Khetsey a ¢ be 
1906), the first and She 
Ossetic author, pees gsia sic 
published work is 1n +, . “Oss 
contained in Iron fen ", tyle 24 p8 
reveals especially the visited 
Nekrasov, but is also Such m° 
and religious moods of pret rices Oy 
terize a great deal | fh co j aye” fe 
Ossetic writing; sets i. Ba tts, 0” 
jor literary genres: . | Bp. 09 
the first Sanit Ossetl othe? oto 
first novel. These erin? eh voy 
represent a nore collist «ney atthe 
which was to c me when pe Min Wy 
ideology in 1920-21; setia- ye, Pg! 
was established in OFF ohsehrig iy hy 
list tendency Pasy HN pe, 
eriodical Malus®8 + erat) 7. 
lished by the Ossetic Pip alov rie) 5p J 
in the work of 4+ (cub? di2® xn) 
gurov and A. BolayeY page 62 590 
Soviet attitude woe P an) 106 ve 
periodicals Ziu | 
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‘ Rereele felt In both verse and prose, 
Nationalism ec towards romantic 
cay. 1S aan l apparent in the writings 
on CT +5 zhanayev. The periodical 
combat ae A, ) was founded in 1932 to 
Second world Ee on and soon after the 
achieved i ar complete uniformity was 
ism to soc; . € transition from national- 
career of ie Bol realism may be seen in the 
~ssetic liter Olayev. Since the revolution 
I quantit Tature has grown considerably 
have be ity, if not in quality. Attempts 
(cf. k ss made to write ambitious works 
Uneey CG ribet large-scale novel Uady 
Khoziyey armor of the Storm’). Ya. 
€special] {t2938), Khariton Pliyev and 
leve] é Y the lyrist Niger maintain a good 
Written ail mats Some Ossetes have 
Who has ¢ ¥ in Russian, e.g. D. Gatuyev, 
Into th tanslated much Ossetic folk-lore 
A - t language. 
W, ene Osetinskiye teksty (1868); 
(ectische J nd R. von Stackelberg, Fiinf 
(St Peters es Ghlungen in digorschem Dialekt 
LZaniyg ( 8) 1891); V. Miller, Digorskiye 
1902); G. Dzasokhoy, Kosta 
ENS (1909) 5 M. Tuganov, Digoron 
loon isy Ff 911); T's. Aembalty, Narty 
927) ; ele Batradzy taureghte (Berlin, 
Rarog ta ( 92 ies : Gorskogo pedagogischeskogo 
fs) > tevestiya Severo-osetinskogo 
el’ skogo instituta (1928 ff.); 
Gatiyey and I. Kanukov, 
0 tvorchestva osetin (2 vols, 
nes ubadi, ‘ Osetinskaya literatura ” 
194 ye Shane. entsiklopediya, 8 (1934)5 
(3 49); » TPL. poe tr. Valentina Dynnik 
tr, s 8, 195 1): Oo Sobraniye sochinenry 
 Britayey’ Setinskiye naradnyye skazki, 
and K, Kazbekov (1951). 


iva . 
1 ODsigg; Rima, a stanza of Italian origin, 
wr ‘i th nin Ormally of eight 11-syllable 
otha tS Of a ab ab ab cc, as used by many 
aunts and "antic poems, by Ariosto and 
With tion adapted to English by the 
= ee 5-stress lines (frequently 
Shei : ee rhyme), as by Wyatt, 
(iclley (qypitfax, Byron (Dom Juan etc.) 
ello\ "@ Witch of Atlas) and Keats 

G.T0: 


Mey <7); 
Ne Literary 
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é Metrical unit consisting of 
“Org: Calleg Tt syllables and one long, 
ng to th ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th pzon ac- 
. © Position of the long syllable. 
. meri, “C.T.O. 
ty Cycle: see Amapis DE GAULA. 
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Neant ‘: The word pamphlet origin- 
° More than a small treatise, 
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PAMPHLETS 


with no limitation implied as to its 


character or its quality. It has subse- 
quently acquired the special sense of a 
short work, written in a more or less 
popular manner, on a subject which is 
topical and which the author feels to be of 
burning importance. More recently the 
meaning has undergone a further degree of 
specialization and for many people ‘pam- 
phlet’ suggests the adjectives ‘superficial’, 
‘crude’, ‘unscholarly’. This decline in 
the pamphlet’s prestige appears to have 
been associated with the growth of 
journalism and with.the much wider 
availability of the larger printed book. 
Current changes in the publishing situation 
might well produce a situation in which the 
pamphlet could acquire a new importance. 

Historically the growth of the habit of 
writing and reading pamphlets appears to 
have been governed by a combination of 
two main factors—the extent of literacy in 
a particular country and a certain minimum 
degree of political and social tolerance, 
sufficient to allow a writer to feel that 
changes within his community are a serious 
possibility. Consequently the pamphlet 
has flourished in north-western Europe: it 
has not done so in such southern countries 
as Spain and Italy. In these latter coun- 
tries its satirical and political functions have 
often been taken over by the ballad. 

The recruitment to pamphlet-writing of 
men of remarkable literary gifts has not 
been accidental, since it is only compara- 
tively recently that the most talented 
writers have tended to abdicate from their 
position of trying deliberately to influence 
the political and religious actions of the 
public. In Great Britain a’ chain of out- 
standing men (rarely women) have devoted 
themselves to the form. ‘They range from 
Sir Thomas More, Tyndale, Greene and 
Dekker in the 16th century, through 
Milton, Defoe and Swift in the 17th to 
Shelley and the Chartists in the rgth. In 
France there have been Rabelais, Pascal, 
Claude Desmoulins and Sieyés and even 
Louis Napoleon himself, who wrote a 
pamphlet on pauperism. France in fact 
shows more clearly than any other country 
how much the existence of the pamphlet 
depends on the weakening of the power of 
central government and on the consequent 
growth of factions. ‘The Satyre Ménippée 
(1594) was a natural product of the 
religious and political ferment which pre- 
ceded the accession of Henry IV, the Abbé 
Sieyés wrote his pamphlet, Le Tiers Etat, 
in the period immediately preceding the 
revolution of 1789, and Saint-Simon, 
Fourier and Proudhon were active as 





PANEGYRICI LATINI 


writers of pamphlets during the unstable 
but stimulating period between the fall of 
Napoleon and the revolution of 1848. 
There is a striking difference between the 
Stagnation of German political life for 
nearly a century and a half after 1648, with 
very little pamphlet literature and the 
political vigour of the early 16th century, 
which produced much effective writing of 
the type, including some remarkable 
examples by Luther. 

It is possible to feel that the pamphlet 
has found exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions in Great Britain. In no other 
country do we have such a continuous 
stream of pamphlets, many of excellent 
quality, from the 16th to the i9th century. 
Certainly there is nothing elsewhere to 
compare with the extraordinary output of 
English pamphlets, amounting to tens of 
thousands, during the 17th century, nor, in 
a shorter period, with the variety of the 
later Elizabethan pamphlets. As examples 
we may mention the religious pamphlets 
of More, T'yndale and Fish during the 
reign of Henry VIII, followed by the 
brilliant efforts of John Knox, the Eliza- 
bethan pamphlets of social life written by 
such men as Dekker, Harman and Greene, 
the great mass of propagandist pamphlets 
which followed the outbreak of the civil 
war in 1640, the tracts of the Levellers 
and Diggers and Milton’s successful 
ventures into the pamphlet field. In the 
earlier 18th century the work of Defoe and 
Swift is outstanding. During the 18th and 
19th centuries every political controversy 
was covered by pamphlet literature: the 
Chartist pamphlets alone constitute a sub- 
stantial library. 

it seems clear that the pamphlet cannot 
flourish in an atmosphere of orthodoxy and 
conformity. The best pamphlets have 
been written primarily from an independ- 
ence of spirit; they represent essentially a 
personal comment on the life of the age and 


their vigorous language is consequently not 
accidental. 


British Pamphleteers from the 16th, to the 20th 
centuries, vol. i, ed. G. Orwell and R. Reynolds 
(1948), vol. ii, ed. R. Reynolds and A’ T2P% 
Taylor (1951); J. H. Bloom, English Tracts 
Pamphlets and Printed Sheets: A Bibliography, 
7473-1650 (2 vols, 1922-23); W. Hatter 
Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 
1638-47 (3 vols, 1934); D. W. Wolfe, Levelley 
Manifestoes of the Puritan Revolution 


(1944) ; 

Arber’s English Garner: Later Stuart Te 

ae A. Aitken (1903) contains severa] Sf 
0e’s 


pamphlets; Swift as a pamphletee 

ae be Tead in the new edition of his Works. 
oy avis (1939 ff.); Milton’s Pamphlets 

are in the Prose Works, ed. J. A. St John (5 vols, 
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1848-81); selection in the Every reter afl 
ied E. Vaughan (1927) 5 A. pa D. Most! 
A. Hatzfeld, Le XVI Siécle (192873 2 
Histoire de la littérature frangais vellectuelles 
(1942); D. Mornet, Les origines, Tilley, The 
de la Révolution (3rd ed. 1933) } 7 (1929), 5 
Decline of the Age of Louts ve frangaue 
Thibaudet, Histoire de la aa oa iar 
1789 &@ nos jours (1936); r ined BY a 
of German Literature as deter! ALK.B: 
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ie of the Batrachomyomachia, to Hip- 
ee and to Hegemon of Thasos; but 
ies aeons Point im Ipoking 
IS sure] ae origin of an activity which 
Erercige, Ee € more than the sophisticated 
imitate d _the primitive impulse to 
tinguished f jeer. Parody is usually dis- 
imitation, such tect forms of unflattering 
very eee ae as travesty, which is still 
Which ret aa in modern revue and 
Substitutin Y tetaining the matter and 
Bless oe ludicrous form; and from 
mously ©, a term sometimes used synony- 
€Nce to ere tr avesty, sometimes in refer- 
Most aoe mutation at its wildest and 
heroic egerated, as in Fielding’s mock- 
Paro y Hy le of the women in Tom Fones. 
is rare, ig fame? 204 it is true that its best 
to matter aithful to form and treacherous 
all other Tt has the great advantage over 
Side-stenn ss Of literary criticism in its 
those eos of the poet’s reproach that 
Rot, critic Write, and those who can- 
‘Teating, ; he parodist must criticize 
Lov] ; § “eat parodists, from Aristophanes 
Poetic fo Oyce, have parodied poets and 
i 8 One he rather than specific poems. 
larry Graken to juggle with one poem, as 
Ng Inve does with Innisfree, sub- 
© bea eimess and ‘a d— loud kilt 
Gitter Oud glade, but it is another 
“Ngle Bacay Yeats’s mind and manner. 
Purist th Odies are frowned on by the 
Steat ., CUgh there are of the few 
of g C€Dtions Sah @) COURSE 1e ‘ 
(zg. uthey =a T as as Byron’s parody 
Wo 2) and Shel 2 Vision of Judgement 
Spe ’s Bie elley’s parody of Words- 
ae! © parod;, Bell (1819). These are 
we make » Which transcend the occa- 
tive CY Should 2 Seneral shattering attack. 
Th Productio : @ Critical act of imagina- 
© Dare yon: 
mst also roe must know his man. He 
of Master what to do with him. He 
trane. at Bergson called the art 
Nal ou; 2p OSition. He may shake his 
is Ca Sense into glorious nonsense, 
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in French satire); and Don Quixote tilted 


at windmills. Buckingham in The Re- 
hearsal (1671) turned Dryden’s kind and 
cooing turtles into snorting amorous hogs; 
Fielding mocked Richardson’s virtuous 
Pamela by inventing her brother Joseph 
Andrews, on whom virtue sits less grace- 
fully and less profitably. Jane Austen’s 
misplaced romantic heroine, Catherine 
Morland (Northanger Abbey), found laun- 
dry bills instead of old manuscripts; A. C. 
Hilton made Swinburne rhapsodize on an 
octopus; and Max Beerbohm, in The 
Mote in the Middle Distance (a perfect ex- 
ample of parodic title) set Henry James’s 
style and sensibility to work on the prob- 
lem of opening a Christmas stocking. 

In some cases, those of Virgil and James, 
the great are gently mocked. In most of 
the others, the small are made to look 
smaller by the great. And when Fielding 
and Jane Austen use literary satire it is for 
correction as wellasforfun. Both ridicule 
false sentiment in life and in letters, and 
both make it shrivel up by their own sanity. 

Ironic contrast is the effect of the best 
bathos, and under bathos must be included 
the use of the frivolous title, as in Andrew 
Lang’s excellent parody of Rossetti where a 
brilliantly faithful imitation is entitled ‘Oh, 
no, we never mention her name’, and the 
bathetic theme, used in Isaac Hawkins 
Browne’s ‘A Pipe of Tobacco’ and Chester- 
ton’s ‘Old King Cole’, both of which con- 
tain variations in the manner of several 
poets. Bathos can be the crudest of all 


_parodic methods, as in Swinburne’s irre- 


sistible parody of ‘T'ennyson’s In Memoriam 
‘God, whom we see not, is: and God, who 
is not, we see:/Fiddle, we know, is diddle: 
and diddle, we take it, is dee’. It can also 
be the subtlest, as in Byron’s self-parody 
in Don Fuan, where over and over again we 
are deliberately led to expect the sustained 
passion of Childe Harold only to be let 
down by a jeer in the alexandrine. 
Swinburne’s parody of ‘Tennyson relies 
on repetition and exaggeration as well as 
bathos, and exaggeration or caricature is 
another method where success depends on 
restraint and perception. Beerbohm’s 
parody of Meredith falls below his usual 
level because it is overdone, his parody of 
Arnold Bennett lacks bite because the 
Five Towns surface is exaggerated and 
everything else in Bennett ignored. Swin- 
burne’s self-parody ‘Nephelidia’ is an 
interesting if characteristically unrestrained 
poetic caricature. He allows himself g 
few more adjectives, a little more allitera- 
tive emphasis and considerably less sense: 
‘From the depth of the dreamy decline of 
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the dawn through a notable nimbus of 
nebulous moonshine’. 

All parody is exaggeration because the 
very change of context isolates and em- 
phasizes. Some of the very best parody, 
Peacock’s parody of Byron or Joyce’s 
parody of journalese or cheap magazine 
stories, depends on almost exact imitation 
and could pass, in another context, for the 
original; if Mr Cypress’s song were not 
in Nightmare Abbey or Joyce’s clichés not 
in Ulysses they would move us, the one in 
admiring response, the other in repulsion. 
A composition which consists of actual 
phrases from an author’s work is known as 
a pastiche or cento; this is not necessarily 
a form of parody though it may be, as in 
Coleridge’s The House that Jack Built. 

Joyce, the greatest parodist of this 
century, uses parody both as satire and as 
a display of virtuosity. Ulysses is both a 
literary parody, as its title indicates, and 
a collection of smaller parodies. But it is 
a kind of inverted parody. In the Cave of 
the Winds (a newspaper office) and the 
Nausicaa episode (Gerty Macdowell medi- 
tating on underwear) it is the modern sub- 
ject which is intentionally cheapened by 
the satirical contact. Homer emerges un- 
scathed. The same effect is achieved by 
T. S. Eliot’s fragmentary parodies in The 
Waste Land, where the squalor of the 
typist’s amours and the filth of the Thames 
are given ironic emphasis by the parody 
of Goldsmith’s ‘When Lovely Woman 
Stoops to Folly’ and the echoes of Spenser’s 
‘Prothalamion’. 

But Joyce’s parodic tour de force, the 
series of parodies of different periods and 
styles of English prose (Anglo-Saxon, 
Jacobean, Augustan, Gothic; Dickens, 
Lamb, Carlyle etc.) is little more than 
brilliant exhibitionism, and the same is 
true of many of W. H. Auden’s startling 
parodies, especially the parody of Anglo- 
Saxon alliterative verse in The Age of 
Anxiety (1948). Auden also uses literary 
imitation in another way. In For the 
Time Being (1945) he achieves a remarkably 
close and sustained imitation of Eliot, Tt 
is as though he calls in Eliot’s voice 
(accustomed to such occasions) to express 
his moment of spiritual revelation, The 
result—presumably unintentional—is that 
we are distracted by literary association at 
the wrong moment. It is not patody, for 
both style and subject coincide, but a rare 
and interesting use of imitation. 

Although | satirists like Aristophanes 
Fielding and Jane Austen use parody 
merely as a part, usually a subsidiary 
part, of political or social satire, they use 
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Pascal Chronicle (1st half 7th century), a 
popular, unsophisticated Byzantine world 
chronicle stretching originally from Adam 
to 629 (it only goes to 627 in the MSS). 
The last part draws on contemporary 
evidence and is full of individuality. 

Migne, Pair. Gr., 92; ed. W. L. Dindorf 
(1832), both with Latin tr. J.M.H. 


Pastoral Poetry is that concerned, usu- 
ally by a literary convention, with the lives 
of shepherds, their loves, griefs, singing- 
matches etc. 

‘There is some doubt whether pastoral 
poetry was ever closely connected with the 
real working-day lives of shepherds. 
The first famous examples of the genre, 
the Bucolics of 'Theocritus, show clear traces 
of influence by something like a ‘school’ 
of pastoral song at Cos, but it is at least 
possible that there were popular songs of 
shepherds referring to the legendary 
Daphnis, the blinded shepherd singer of 
Sicily; the descriptions of singing-matches 
among shepherds may be versions only 
slightly idealized of realevents. Certainly 
Theocritus includes more realistic detail in 
his pictures of rustic life than other Greek 
pastoralists, though he sometimes uses the 
form as a cover for topical themes. In his 
successors, Moschus and Bion, rusticity is 
not very realistic. The beautiful Lament 
of Moschus for Bion (not by Moschus but 
by some unknown disciple of Bion) shows 
that the convention was well established 
and it set the tone for much pastoral: 
lament in idealized rustic surroundings 
epitomizes at once the ageless beauty of the 
imagined golden world of Arcadia and the 
aching longing for it of humanity barred 
out. ‘Et in Arcadia ego’ says the skull in 
Guercino’s picture of shepherds and the 
awareness of the skull is the secret of the 
persistent attraction of the world where 
shepherd boys pipe as though they would 
never be old. 

Virgil certainly in his Eclogues ‘delivers 
a golden’ world, for his references to 
political and other contempérary events, 
his naturalization of Theocritean themes 
into northern Italian landscape and his 
occasional flights into cosmology and 
philosophy are unified by the faithful love 
he sings, and it is not surprising that 
commentators read into the famous 
‘Messianic’ Fourth Eclogue (hailing the 
expected child of Octavian and Scribonia 
or of Antony and Octavia) a prophecy of 
Christ, for the coming peace it describes 
resembles that in the Messianic prophecies 
in Isaiah. In Virgil’s Eclogues the dialogue 
form is frequent, and it remained popular 
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in later imitations. Virgil is even more 


outstanding among Latin pastoralists than. 


‘Theocritus among Greek. 

Some early Christian poets (e.g. Paulinus 
and Endelechius) used parts of the 
pastoral tradition and it is likely that the 
great importance of shepherd imagery in 
Hebrew and Christian tradition encouraged 
the adoption of pastoral as one of the most 
popular classical forms. By the time 
renaissance writers were turning to the 
classical past for models, the pastoral 
terminology of the church was naturalized 
in all European languages and the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds was one of the most 
popular themes of medieval drama. Every 
influence served to confirm the shepherd 
life as the ideal life of peace and love. 

Boccaccio used verse as well as prose in 
a pastoral novel, Ameto, but the Neapolitan 
Sannazaro’s Arcadia (1504) was the first 
influential renaissance pastoral. Its 12 
verse eclogues, linked by prose, set the 
fashion and led to the Diana (c. 1559) of 
Montemayor, which was the model for, 
among other works, Sidney’s Arcadia 
where, however, the verse is secondary to 
the prose. This in its turn became a 
verse drama by Shirley in 1640. ‘T'asso’s 
Aminta (1581) and Guarini’s IJ Pastor Fido 
(1583) led to Fletcher’s Faithful Shep- 
herdess (c. 1610) and Jonson’s Sad 
Shepherd (1641). The movement came 
late to Germany. Opitz translated Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia in 1629 and in Schafferey 
von der Nimfen Hercynie (1630) adapted 
Italian pastoral to a northern setting. 
Among the last masques to use the pastoral 
theme was Milton’s Comus (1634). 

Meanwhile the eclogue proper, not 
woven into novel or drama, was renewed 
in the Latin imitations of Mantuan (1448- 
I 516), which influenced Barclay’s Eclogues 
in England, those of Marot in France, and 
above all, Spenser’s Shepheards Calendar. 
In the 12 eclogues of the Calendar Spenser 
readily used the conventions of singing- 
match, dialogue and political and religious 
comment, but he also attempted some 
return to the realities of the rustic life in 
for example, the complaints of cold weather 
and hard life in the ‘February’, where he 
introduces rough dialect terms as Theo. 
critus may have done. The attempt js 
interesting, linguistically and otherwise 
but the beauties of the poem belong to the 
conventional parts—the April ‘lay’ ang 
the November dirge. ‘The laments in the 
Calendar and also in Astrophel Probably 
gave birth to the only form of pastora] 
which remained strongly alive in later 
centurles—its use in elegy (q.v.). Other 
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but such major figures as the countess of 
Pembroke and her brother, Sir Philip 
Sidney, stood out from the host of minor 
patrons who would pav for a dedication 
but could not maintain a protégé: as a 
result most professional writers in England 
kept changing patrons, sometimes dedi- 
cating the same work to more than one. 

With printing, the old system was break- 
ing down, as the power of the book-sellers 
and publishers increased. (See PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING.) In the 17th century 
the growth of a reading public prepared 
the ground for the system to which the 
greater part of the world has been 
accustomed for some two hundred and 
fifty years, the author making his arrange- ~ 
ment with the publisher, like Dryden with 
Tonson. As early as 1617 Minsheu with 


his Guide to Tongues tried the method used 


later by Pope of relying on subscription 
for independence. Munsheu financed the 
printing of the Guide, managed the 
marketing, and obtained public endorse- 
ments from scholars and from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. But munificent patrons 
continued in the habits of their predeces- 
sors till the end of the 18th century: 
though in England the rise of party politics 
and of political journalism saw individual 
patronage temporarily able to dispose of 
public funds, of places and pensions. The 
growth of a prosperous middle class in 
Europe was accompanied by the firm 
establishing of the system whereby the 
author received payment from the pub- 
lisher, who may himself have come to play 
the part of the old munificent cultured 
patron in his attitude to his author as an 
artist. For example Freiherr J. F. Cotta 
von Cottendorf, of the publishing firm of 
Cotta, was so good a friend to his authors 
that Schiller refused a higher bid from 
another firm for Wallenstein. Cotta's 
employment of Schiller on the Horen led 
to the lasting friendship with Goethe. 
Cotta, who founded the Allgemeine 
Zeitung (1798) a journal of influence on 
German literature, was ever the friend of 
struggling talent. 
Changes in the 2oth century 1n the 
distribution of income and in publishing 
costs have made it difficult to be a purely 
professional writer and almost impossible 
to be a_ successful professional poet. 
Academic presses exist to publish works of 
learning; there are a number of prizes 
offered by trusts to encourage literature; 
and films and radio offer new opportunities. 
The commissioning by the B.B.C. of a 
translation of the Aenezd by C. Day Lewis 
exemplifies the possibilities of a period in 
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which one system has broken down but 
another has not yet been firmly established. 
One form of patronage still exists in 
England in the office of the poet laureate 
which has its roots in the customs of the 
past. ‘T’he personal poet attached to the 
king or magnate became almost recog- 
nized as an official of the royal household 
in the reign of Henry III, but there was no 
office and it is not certain whether 
Chaucer’s emoluments were for his poetry 
or more mundane services. The first 
personage to be anything like poet laureate, 
as later understood was Bernardus Andreas 
of Toulouse, court poet to Henry VII and 
Henry VIII and in receipt of an annuity 
= such. ‘The title ‘laureate’ as applied to 
kelton and others was bestowed by the 
universities, and was not connected with 
the royal household. Spenser and Drayton 
ee a pension without the office, and 
a AS eal to hold its equivalent as 
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fiw Suge James I (£100 from Charles I) 
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printed Or a long time before they were 
fr6in -. The themes are usually taken 
good Sree and village life, and ‘the 
childhoog days’ of simple farming and 
With <¢,,. ™emory are often contrasted 
didactic €vil now’. There is @ strong 
and moralizing strain. More 
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. inal poets are Charles Calvin Ziegler 
i che ballad writer John Birmelin. Of 
an large body of prose writings in the 
oe at short stories of Charles C, 
ae 2 jeserve to be mentioned. In recent 
Mor the most popular art-form has been 


times Clarence Jobst’s En Q 
ay. S 7 uart 
uch _s en Halb Beint Raahm has been 


arly successful, 


H , Reichard, Pennsylvania German 
Dialect Writings and their Writers (1918) and 
yan, Cte Verse (1940); B. FB. 
a eet, Pennsylvania German Literature; 
Fee 31942 (1943); Songs Along the Mahan- 
pm ed. W. E. Boyer, A. F. Buffington and 
5 Yoder (1951): E.R. 


pentamete?> a metrical line consisting of 
3 feet OF 5 stresses; in classical prosody, 
fhe second line of elegiac metre, consisting 
of 2 penthemumers, each consisting of 2 
feet and 4 long syllable (in the first the feet 
dactylic or spondaic, in the second 

both must be dactylic); the name of °5 
> was due to an _ erroneous 

analysis of the line into 2 dactyls or 
spondees, a spondee, and 2 anapaests). 
Typical s-stressed lines in English are the 
heroic verse and blank verse. Coleridge’s 
hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery 


measures 


mn, 
In the pentameter aye falling in melody back? 
is based 07 Schiller’s 
Hexameter steigt des Springquells fllssige 


‘Im x 
oie ter drauf fallt sj lodisch herab.’ 
Pentame sie meloadisc L 
me C.T.O. 


Penthemimer, 4 metrical group consisting 
of 5 half-feet, as that forming either half 
of a pentameter, or the first part of a 
hexameter having the caesura in the middle 
of the third foot; the corresponding 
caesura Is called penthemimeral. C.T.O. 


Periodicals, Literary. The periodical, 
as now understood, dates back no further 
than the middle of the 17th century. The 
literary periodical proper is younger still, 
because all early serial publications covered 
a variety of subjects. The advance of 
knowledge and literacy, easier communica- 
tions and striking progress in printing and 
distribution, have all tended towards 
specialization. And since no one man could 
nowadays hope to keep pace with the 
literary material available in book form, the 
periodicals fulfil a valuable function 1M pro- 
viding quick surveys of interesting aspects 
of the various subjects. | 
The number of reviews and magazines 
confining themselves strictly to the dis- 
cussion of humane letters has been very 
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few in comparison with that of the 
general or miscellaneous type. Only 
a very small proportion of the journals 
hereafter named can be classed as ‘ purely’ 
literary, as J. C. Squire’s London Mercury 
and The Times Literary Supplement can 
be so categorized. The criterion ruling 
this brief survey is not sheer literary merit 
in style, but the fact that a journal concerns 
itself mainly or exclusively with the art of 
literature. 

France claims chronological priority 
with the Journal des Sgavans (Savants), the 
first issue of which appeared on 5 Jan. 
1665. It was closely followed in Italy by 
Francesco Nazzari’s Giornale de’ Letterati 
(1668-81) and in Britain by the Mercurius 
Librarius (1668-1711), though the last- 
named was no more than a catalogue of 
books. Indeed the early literary periodical 
everywhere was frequently dull and un- 
pretentious according to modern standards 
and often consisted only of book-lists, 
sometimes annotated and sometimes not. 
Out of such humble and elementary 
beginnings was to evolve, in due time, the 
great British literary review, making and 
breaking authors and profoundly affecting 
national taste. 

The idea of the Journal des Savants was 
first mooted about 1663 by the historian, 
Mézeray, but it was carried out by Denis 
de Sallo, writing as ‘le Sieur de Hédou- 
ville’. Mainly composed of abstracts or 
summaries of books, it also indulged in 
forthright criticism of church affairs, for 
which it was suppressed after its 13th 
issue. Colbert revived it in 1666 under 
more amenable editorship. It was 
acquired by the state in 1701, suspended 
by the Revolution in 1792, re-established 
in 1816 under the aegis of the Institut 
Frangais, taken over by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction in 1857 and run by the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres from 1909 onwards. 

In England the Weekly Memorials for 
the Ingenious (1681-83) filched much 
from the Journal des Savants (such 
‘lifting’ was widely practised inter- 
nationally in periodical] journalism right 
up to the roth century, being especially 
rife in the ‘colonial’ period in America). 
The Athenian Gazette, or Casuistical 
Mercury, from the second issue called the 
Athenian Mercury (1690-97), made a 
speciality of answering readers’ letters, 4 
technique that was to found a fortune for 
Alfred Harmsworth some 200 years later. 
Sundry other ‘mercuries ’, ‘post boys’ and 
the like had their little day. The Athenian 
Mercury and the Gentleman’s Journal 


(1692-94) foreshadowed the Spectator 
type. 

Much of the writing in these early days 
was done by hacks and journeymen 
scribblers and it is not until we come to 
Defoe, Steele and Addison, early in the 18th 
century, that we find serious men of letters 
concerning themselves much with peri- 
odical work. Circulations were minute, 
selling prices high, advertising rudimentary 
or non-existent, profits small and the 
average life was very short. In general the 
tone was familiar and gossipy. Periodicals 
tried to cover too many subjects (news, 
politics, obituaries, books, social chit-chat) 
and were often trivial and scurrilous, or 
even obscene. 

Defoe’s A Review of the Affairs of 
France and of All Europe (1704-12) had 
small relevance to literature, but its 
‘Scandal Club’ was the precursor of the 
periodical essay. "That form came to full 
flowering in Steele’s Tatler (1709-11), to 
which Addison is supposed to have made 
his first contribution in the 18th issue. 
These two great pioneer journalists (who 
also produced The Spectator, 1711-12, and 
The Guardian, March—Oct. 1'713) were the 
first major English men of letters to concern 
themselves with the literary magazine. 

In 1731 the Gentleman’s Magazine 
began a long run that lasted until 1907. 
First edited by Edward Cave (‘Sylvanus 
Urbanus’), it reviewed other journals, 
published news (political, court, commer- 
cial and financial), gave a mere list of 
the new books and touched on many other 
topics. In its day it had among its 
contributors Savage, Boswell, Gilbert 
White and Arthur Young. It was the first 
to use the term ‘magazine’ (meaning 
‘storehouse’, and linking up with the 
military sense) as a collection of articles for 
the general reader. 

A close imitator was the London Maga- 
zine (1732-84) and among others using the 
new ‘magazine’ title were the Scots 
(1739-1817, then Edinburgh Magazine, 
1817-26), the Oxford (1768-82) and the 
European (1782-1826). Through all the 
first half of the 18th century in Europe and 
far later in America the vice or weakness 
of serving up second-hand material was 
rampant. It is partly or mainly to be 
ascribed to economic causes. Because of 
these, editors were unable for many years 
to pay contributors a worth-while recom. 
pense for their work. Hence the borrow- 
ing, the plagiarism, the ‘vamping-up’, 

Robert Dodsley’s The Museum (March 
1746-Sept. 1747), a fortnightly, began to 
display something of the character of a 
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civilized literary journal, with Horace 
Walpole, Warburton and Akenside among 
its contributors. The Monthly Review 
(1749-1845), a Whig journal founded by 
Ralph Griffiths, also bore many of the 
marks of the serious review in the field of 
belles-lettres. 

The intrusion of politics into the sphere 
of letters was to remain a feature of British 
periodical journalism for many years—and 
indeed it is still seen, in the mid-2oth 
century, in politico-literary weeklies like 
The New Statesman, The Spectator, and 
Time and Tide. With honourable ex- 
ceptions, British reviews for long allowed 
politics to sway literary judgments. 

Tory rivals of Griffiths were the Critical 
Review (1756-1817), the London Review 
(1775-80) and the British Critic (1793- 
1843). But the establishment of the 
Edinburgh Review, a quarterly, in October 
1802 was a major event not only in British 
literary journalism but in the history of the 
world’s serious press. It arose out of an 
idea put forward in 1802 by Sydney Smith 
to his friends Jeffrey, Murray and 
‘Brougham. It was to bea Whig commen- 
tary On current events and literary work, 
all articles to be considered as reflecting an 
editorial policy and therefore unsigned, 
Smith edited the first issue (which sold 
2,500 copies). In 1803 the editorship 
passed to the Edinburgh lawyer, Francis 
(later Lord) Jeffrey. 

In the words of George Saintsbury, the 
Edinburgh reviewers were ‘ violently parti- 
san, unhesitatingly personal, and more 
inclined to find fault, the more distin- 
guished the subject was’. But the Review 
prospered from the Start, reaching a 
circulation of 13,000 within a few years, 
It brought in as reviewers men like Scott, 
Carlyle, Hazlitt and Macaulay. Its stan- 
dard of reviewing has seldom been 
equalled and never surpassed; and it had a 
powertul influence both on literature and 
on politics. Under various editors the 
Edinburgh Review survived until 1929. 

The Tory counterblast was the Quarterly 
Review (Feb. 1809-), which was edited till 
1824 by William Gifford, an editor of 
Elizabethan plays. He gave his review a 
prestige comparable with that of its 
Scottish Whig rival—contributors in- 
cluded Scott, Canning, Southey and 
Croker—but the magazine shared With it 
the propensity for vicious ‘slating’, 
Southey wryly complained that Gifford 
looked Upon writers with no more sympathy 
than Izaak Walton used on the worms he 
used for bait. The Quarterly still lives, 


Both these great reviews preserved 
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Greek sapphics. The brief and brilliant 
he G, of the Week-end Review (founded 
ae ‘erald Barry) deserves mention. It 
See 1934 incorporated in the New 
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arte he Nation & Athenaeum. Though 
ean ae . Fabian politico-economic or- 
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Ss 5 Robert Lynd, David Garnett and 
‘waitin pene. Time and Tide, while 
exclusic i no man’, does not present an 
was a ely feminist view. The New Age 
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an writers, such as Bennett, Wells 
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London’e es -S Weekly and John 0’ 
Seneration qeekly, catering for a new 
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Monthly ee ts of the temple of letters. A 
Amon Similar type was the Bookman. 
2iNes of fF monthly English literary maga- 
Most brilli. 20th century incomparably the 
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like. Lefevre took it over in 1714 and re- 
titled it Mercure de France, under which 
style it survived till 1825, with a long 
hiatus between 1799 and 1814. The new 
Mercure de France, founded in 1890 and 
still surviving, has been an ornament of 
French criticism, calling upon writers of 
high ability and displaying that perspicuity 
of arrangement, analysis and synthesis and 
balance of judgment that distinguish the 
French literary genius at its best. 

It was the outstanding success of the 
Edinburgh Review that led to emulation in 
France as elsewhere (though the French 
reviews never had the same political impor- 
tance as the British). La Décade philo- 
sophique, littéraire et politique(1794-1804), 
renamed La Revue philosophique (1804- 
07), was revived in 1876. ‘Then came the 
Revue encyclopédique (1819-33), which 
had four sections, including literature and 
bibliography, methodically classified. 
Among the other early reviews was the 
Revue britannique (1825-1901), which 
won itself great esteem as an interpreter of 
British life and thought, not only in the 
matter of literature but those of manners 
and customs, commerce and° industry. 
The Revue germanique, which attempted 
a similar task for Germany, was less 
successful. In 1828 a Revue frangaise 
was started by Guizot and others, but only 
lasted two years. 

The most magisterial reputation of all 
was earned by the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
founded by Ségur-Dupeyron and Mauroy 
in 1829 but really gaining prestige under a 
great editor, Frangois Buloz, who con- 
trolled it from 1831 until his death in 1877. 
For some 15 years its fortunes were 
doubtful, but thereafter it went from 
strength tostrength. Sainte-Beuve, great- 
est of French critics, wrote for it, as did 
Balzac, Victor Hugo, Taine and Renan. 
In 1893 it acquired another distinguished 
editor—Ferdinand Brunetiére. 

The year 1829 also saw the foundation 
of the Revue de Paris, which gave hospi- 
tality to such authors as Balzac, Dumas, 
Lamartine and Scribe. After collapsing in 
1844. it was revived in 1852 by a group of 
romantics, which included ‘Théophile 
Gautier. It gave welcome to writers 
frowned upon by the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, including Flaubert. Another 
collapse, in 1858, was followed by a revival 
in 1866 as Nouvelle Revue de Paris, A 
second Revue de Paris was founded in 
1894. me 

Among other periodicals founded in the 
last two decades of the 19th century was 
the Revue blanche, which Pave Space to 
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Mallarmé, Henri de Regnier and Rémy de 
Gourmont. A valuable record of contem- 
porary thought was the second Revue en- 
cyclopédique; it covered literature, the 
fine arts, ethics, politics and science. 

Early in the zoth century the number of 
Parisian periodicals had reached an 
astonishing figure in the neighbourhood of 
3,500. Literary matters were incisively 
canvassed even in many of the dailies, in a 
fashion only approached in England by a 
few papers like The Times and The Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Among these periodicals Les Nouvelles 
littéraires has a high reputation. The 
Revue de l’Enseignement des Langues 
vivantes, despite its title, by no means 
confines itself to teaching, but publishes 
much valuable literary criticism. The 
Nouvelle Revue frangaise (joined in 1909 
and directed from 19109 till 1925 by Jacques 
Riviere) claimed as collaborators Gide, 
Alain and Thibaudet. The Revue anglo- 
américaine kept up the good French 
tradition of providing sober, balanced and 
perceptive criticism of books in the 
English language. After the second world 
war La Table ronde was well-considered. 

GERMANY.—Though it was preceded by 
Rist’s Erbauliche Monaths-Unterredun- 
gen (1663-68), the first German literary 
journal of wide influence was Mencke’s 
Acta Eruditorum (1682-1776), written in 
Latin and modelled on the Journal des 
Savants. Men like Leibniz and Thoma- 
sius helped to give it authoritative status and 
a European reputation. Sundry journals 
in the Spectator style followed and J. G. 
Krause’s Neue Zeitungen von gelehrten 
Sachen (1715-97) was a learned weekly. 
The Gédttingische  gelehrte Anzeigen 
(founded in 1739 as Zeitungen von 
gelehrten Sachen and changing to its 
present title in 1753) was another esteemed 
learned journal. 

Gottsched’s Beitrige zur kritischen His- 
torie der deutschen Sprache, Poesie, und 
Beredtsamkeit (Leipzig, 1732-44) was 
the first true journal of literary criticism 
in German. In the 1750s appeared an 
enthusiast for the literary periodical— 
Christoph Friedrich Nicolai, liberal and 
rationalist and proprietor of an important 
Berlin publishing house. His first attempt, 
the Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften 
und der freien Kiinste (1757-1806), was 
mediocre. For the Briefe die neueste 
Literatur betreffend (1759-66) Nicolai 

tew in Lessing and Mendelssohn and flew 
higher. His Allgemeine deutsche Biblio- 


thek had valuable contributions from 
Herder and others. 
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all too often to represent geese as swans. 
The strivings of such papers as The 
Columbian Magazine (1786-90) and The 
New-York Magazine (1790-97) may be 
followed in Frank Luther Mott’s vast 
History of American Magazines. The 
Port Folio (Philadelphia, 1801-27), first 
weekly, then monthly, published work by 
men like John Quincy Adams, Charles 
Brockden Brown and Gouverneur Morris. 
William 'Tudor’s North American Review 
tried to assert a national outlook, but there 
were influential voices that protested that 
the time was not yet ripe and that for many 
years the European literatures must be the 
staple literary commodity. 

America’s first standard quarterly was 
the American Review of History and 
Politics (1811-12). Eliakim  Littell’s 
Eclectic Magazine ran from 1844 to 1907, 
but its stock-in-trade was the reprinting of 
English works. Godey’s Lady’s Book 
(1830-98) was too sentimental to be taken 
seriously, but it penetrated into 40,000 
homes (by 1849) in a way no other maga- 
zine had achieved and among all its rubbish 
it displayed the names of Emerson and Poe. 

One great prevalent critical vice was 
indiscriminate praise of mediocre or 
worthless books merely because their 
authors were American. ‘This propensity 
was bitterly attacked by Poe in his 12 
months’ editorship of the Southern Liter- 
ary Messenger. This was one of several 
magazines (e.g. Southern Review and 
Southern Quarterly Review) which 
attempted with varying success to express 
Southern culture. Regional orientation 
was as common in America as it was in 
Italy or Germany—partly for the same 
main reason, because the United States 
were and are separate entities, each with 
its own background and partly because of 
the huge distances between one intellectual 
centre and another. And even by 1810 
there were still fewer than 30 magazines 
published in the United States. 

The North American Review, founded 
in 1815 and still surviving, may claim the 
longest run of any serious American 
periodical. In its first 60 years (which 
included a 9-year period of editorship by 
Lowell, 1863-72) it was the dignified organ 
of Bostonian (especially Harvard) culture. 
From 1878, when it moved to New York, 
it took on a new liveliness and numbered 
many names of the highest international 
repute among its contributors. Littell’s 
Living Age, surviving as The Living Age, 
at first specialized in reprints from the 
weightier British monthlies and quarterlies, 
but widened its scope from the date of its, 
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re-titling. Harper’s New Monthly Mag- 
azine, another most vigorous centenarian 
(as Harper’s Monthly Magazine), began 
with the republication of such eminent 
British authors as Dickens, George Eliot 
and Trollope. It printed Melville, du 
Maurier’s Trilby, Hardy’s Jude the Obscure 
and many later works of genius or high 
talent, but from 1925 it was recast as a 
magazine of current affairs rather than of 
literature—still combining liveliness with 
distinction and including in its programme 
short stories of haute cuvée. Putnam’s 
Monthly Magazine published Longfellow, 
Lowell, Thoreau, Melville and Henry 
James, and at the time of its merger with 
The Atlantic Monthly (1910) was selling 
120,000 copies. 

In The Atlantic Monthly the United 
States magazine attained to something like 
the classic status of The Quarterly Review, 
the Mercure de France and Nuova 
Antologia. Lowell was its first editor. 
In its first issue appeared Holmes, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and John Lothrop Motley. It has 
lived up to its great initial promise. 

The Nation, though latterly an organ of 
the intellectual political left, made itself 
most influential in its first 50 years by the 
force, acuteness and tang of its book- 
reviewing and by its reports from foreign 
literary correspondents. "The Galaxy was 
a New York reaction against the Bostonian 
fone of The Atlantic. It did much for 
>€nry James and both its selection of fic- 
“ion and its criticism were important. 

*PPincott’s Magazine was a Philadelphian 
ny unterpart of The Atlantic and The 
ation. ‘The Dial, in spite of some hope- 
essly gauche early literary judgments, be- 
~ame a recognized leading journal, printing 
in its later years such men as John Dewey, 


Norman Angell 
Yeats and T. i oe Hauptmann, 
The follow 


. ing is a list of the major periodicals 
in the countries already referred 6 


Great Brian AND IRELAND :— 
Academy, 1869-191 
Adelphi, 1923-. - 
Athenaeum, 1828-1921; see The Speaker. 

ss aa Gazette, 1690; Athenian Mercury, 

99-97. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (First 6 nos, 
Ro dinburgh Monthly Magazine), 1817-. 
Brit an, 1891-1934. 

ritish Quite, 1793-1843. 

Quarterly Review, 1845-86. 


Onte : 
Corn 3 POrary Review, 1866-. 
Criterj agazine, 1860-. 


~-10n, y 927-39. 
Titica] Review, ra 56-1817. 
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- jversity Magazine, 1833-77; Uni- 
Dublin Viagazine, 1878-82. 3 
vers! University Review, 1833-36; Dublin 
Lo3UT 
Review, 1802-1920. 
Edu ar Review, pone aa "aM 
agazine, 1752-1826. 
European Ver3-8 - 
Review, 1865; monthly from 
‘Magazine, 1830-82; re-titled Long- 
an’s Magazine, 1882-1905. 
Mis Weekly, 1925-38, 
S atleman’s Journal, 1692-94. 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1731-1907. 
q Words, 1860-1906. \ 
Goo hic, 1869-19323; National Graphic, 1932-. 
GraPjian, The (Addison and Steele), 1713. 
Horizon, 1940" 199 1 
ries 9’ London Ss ee ily, I9QIQ-. 
1 Gee and Letters, 1923-24 ; 1928-50. 
London Magazine, 1732-84; 1820-29. 
London Mercury, 1919~39. 
don Quarterly Review, 1853-1931 ; London 
Lopuarterly and Holborn Review, 19327- 
London Review, 1775-80. 
ison gmnan’s Magazine. 


zine. . 
‘ian’s Magazine, 1859~1907. 
MeO ie Librarius, 1668—r1711. 
Monthly Review, 1749-1845, 
Museum, The, 1746-47. 
Nation, aoe See ee The. 
° 1 agazine, [555—-64. 
Nanocal Review, 1883; National and English 
Review, 195°°- 
New Age, 1894-1938. 
New English Weekly, 1938—so. 
New Statesman, 1913-31; New Statesman and 
Nation, 193!-- F ' 
Nineteenth Century, 1877-1901; Nineteenth 
Ce and After, 1901-1950; fe-titled 
Twentieth Century, r951-. 
Oxford Magazine, 1768-82. 
Oxford Magazine, sae: 
erly Review, IS09-. 
renitiien The, 1750-52 (Samuel Johnson), 
Review of Reviews: 1890 ; amalgamated World 
iew, 1930-. | 
giclee of the Affairs of France and of All 
Europe, area E Sc ‘ 
Review, 1855-1938. 
aay estminster Gazette, 19047522) 
Weekly Westminster Gazette, 1922-26. 
Scots Magazine, 1739-1817; re-titled Edin- 
burgh Magazine, 1817-26, ; 
Speaker, The, 1890-1907; re-titled The 
Nation, 1907-21, Nation and Athenaeum, 
1921-31; incorporated in New Statesman, 
Spectator, ‘The (Addison and Steele), 1711-12. 
Spectator, The (Robert Rintoul, et al.), 1828-, 
TPs Weekly, 1902-16. 
Tatler, The (Addison and Steele), 170971. 
Temple-Bar, 1860-1906, 
Time and Tide, 1920-. ¢ 
The Times Literary Supplement, 1902-. 
Tinsley’s Magazine, 1867-92. 
To-Day;, 1893-1908. 
Truth, 1877-- 


See Fraser’s Maga- 
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Twentieth Century. See Nineteenth Century. 

Week-end Review, 1930-34 (then merged in 
New Statesman and Nation). 

Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious, 1681-83. 

Westminster Review, 1824-36; London and 
Westminster Review, 1836—40; Westminster 
Review, 1841-46 ; Westminster and Foreign 
Quarterly Review, 1847-51; Westminster 
Review, new ser., 1852-1914. 

Yellow Book, The, 1894—97. 


FRANCE :— 
Année littéraire, L’, 1754-90. 
Bibliothéque ancienne et moderne, 1714-27. 
Bibliothéque choisie, 1703-13. 
Bibliothéque universelle et historique, 1686— 


93- 
Correspondance littéraire secréte, 1774-93. 
Décade philosophique, littéraire et politique, 
La, 1794-1804; La Revue philosophique, 
pierre et politique, 1804-07; revived 
1876-. 
Gazette littéraire de l’ Europe, 1764-66. 
Journal, Le, 1892-1944. 
Journal des Savants, 1665; 1666-74 (inter- 
mittently); 1674-1792; revived 1816-. 
Journal étranger, 1754-62. 
Mémoires littéraires de la Grande Bretagne, 
1720-24. 
Mémoires pour servir 4 Histoire des Sciences 
et des Arts, 1701-67, A 
Mémoires secrets pour servir 4 ]’Histoire de la 
République des Lettres, 1762-87. 
Mercure de France (entitled Mercure Galant, 
1672-1714), 1714-99; revived 1814-25. 
Mercure de France (another journal of this 
name), 1890-. 
Nouvelle Revue frangaise, 1909-40 ; collabora- 
tionist, 1940-45 ; revived 1953-. 
Nouvelles de la République des Lettres (Pierre 
Bayle; printed in Holland), 1684-1718. 
Nouvelles littéraires, r922-., 
Revue anglo-amé€ricaine, 1923-36. 
Revue blanche, 1891-1903 (then merged in La 
Revue, earlier Revue des Revues, vide infra.) 
Revue britannique, 1825—1901. 
Revue de JlEnseignement des Langues 
™ aventes, ae8 
evue des Deux Mondes, 1829; 1831-19443 
re-titled La Revue de iiteeratunes histoiees 
arts et sciences des Deux-Mondes. 
Revue de Paris, 1829-44; revived 18 52-58; 
revived 1866 as Nouvelle Revue de Paris. 
aoe de Paris (another journal of this name), 
1894-. 

Revue des Revues, 1890-1 go1; re-titled La 
Revue, 19o01-. 

Revue encyclopédique, 18 19-33. . 

Revue encyclopédique (another journal of this 
name), 1891-1901; re-titled Revue uni- 
verselle,1901—44, 1950-. 

Revue frangaise, 1828-30. 

Revue germanique, 1859-68. ; 

Revue germanique (another journal of this 
name), 1905-38. 

Revue hebdomadaire, 1892-., 

Revue indépendante, 1841~48. 

Revue _Philosophique. See Décade _ philo- 
sophique. 


I4 / 


Revue politique et littéraire (founded 1863 as 
Revue des Cours littéraires ; re-titled 1871); 
re-titled Revue bleue, —1939. 

Revue universelle. See Revue encyclo- 
pédique. c 

Spectateur frangais, (Marivaux), 1722-23. 

Table Ronde, La, 1949-.- 


GERMANY :— 

Acta Eruditorum Lipsiensium, 1682-1732; 
Nova Acta Eruditorum, 1732-76. 

Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, 1765-1806, 

Allgemeine Jenaische Literaturzeitung, 1804— 
49; revived 1873-79. 

Allgemeine Literaturzeitung, 1785-1848. 

Athenium, 1798-1800. 

Beitriige zur kritischen Historie der deutschen 
Sprache, Poesie, und  Beredtsamkeit, 

1732-44. 

Bibliothek der schGnen Wissenschaften und 
der freien Kiinste, 1757-1806. 

Blatter fiir die Kunst, 1892-1919. 

Blatter fiir literarische Unterhaltung, 1826—- 
98. 

Bremer Beitrage, 1744-48. 

Briefe die neueste Literatur betreffend, 1759— 


Erbauliche Monaths—Unterredungen, 1663- 


68. 

Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen, 1772-90. 

Gartenlaube, 1853-1916. 

GOttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1753-1801 
(formerly Zeitungen von gelehrten Sachen, 
1739-53)- 

Hochland, 1903-41; 1946-. 

Horen, 1795-97. 

Insel, Die, 1899-1902. oe, 

Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik, 1827— 
46. 

Kunstwart, 1909-37. 

Literarisches Zentralblatt, 1850—. 

Magazin fiir Literatur, 1832-1915. 

Merkur, 1947-. 

Neue deutsche Rundschau, 1874-. 

Neue literarische Welt, 1926-37; Das litera- 
rische Deutschland, 1950-51; re-titled 
N.L.W., 1952-. 

Neue Literatur, Die. See Schéne Literatur. 

Neue Zeitungen von gelehrten Sachen, 1715—- 


97- 

Pan, 1894-1900. 

Phébus, 1808. 

Propylien, 1798-1822, 

Schéne Literatur, Die, 1900-30; re-titled Die 
Neue Literatur, 1931-43. 

Zeitungen von gelehrten Sachen. See Gét- 
tingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 


ITALY :— 


Biblioteca italiana, 1816-40. 
Biblioteca volante, 1676-1718; revived 1733- 


47. 

Critica, La, 1903-44; re-titled Quaderni della 
Critica, 1945-. 

Cultura, La, 1881—1912; re-titled La Nuova 
1913; Il Conciliatore, 1914-15; La Cultura. 
1921-35. j 

Frusta letteraria, 1763-65. 

Galleria di Minerva, 1696-1717, 
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Gazzetta letteraria, 1876-83. 

Giornale de’ Lettetati, 1668-81. 

Giornale degli Eruditi, 1882-85. 

Giornale dei Letterati d’Italia, 1710-40. 

Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 
1883-=. 

Italia che scrive, L’, 1918-. 

Italia Letteraria, L’, 1929-36; continuation of 
La Fiera letteraria, 1925-29. 

Novelle letterarie, 1740-70. 

Nuova Antologia, 1866-. 

Osservatore veneto, L’, 1761-62. 

Rassegna contemporanea, 1909-15. 

Rassegna italiana, 1881-87; 1919-. 

Rivista europea, 1869-83. 

Rivista internazionale, 1869-83. 

Vita e Pensiero, 1914-. 


UNITED STATES :-— 

American Review of History and Politics, 
1811-12. 

Atlantic Monthly, 1857-. 

Columbian Magazine, 1786-90. 

Dial, 1840-44. 

Dial (another journal of this name), 1880-1929. 

Eelectic Magazine, 1844-1907. 

Esquire, 1940-. 

Galaxy, 1866-78. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, 1830-98. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 1850-1900; 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 1900~, 

Lippincott’s Magazine, 1868-1916. 

Littell’s Living Age, 1844-97; Living Age, 
1897-1941. 

Nation, 1865-. 

New-York Magazine, 1790-97. 

New York Times Book Review, 1896-. 

North American Review, 1815-, 

Port Folio, 1801-27. 

Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 1853=57; Put- 
nam’s Magazine, 1868-70; Putnam’s 
Monthly, 1906-10. 

Southern Literary Messenger, 1834-64. 

Southern Quarterly Review, 1842-67. 

Southern Review, 1828-32. 

H.B.Gr. 


Persian Literature. The Persian lan- 
guage is a branch of the Indo-European 
group of languages. Modern Persian, 
essentially unchanged since the 9th century 
developed out of Pahlavi or Middle 
Persian which was the language of Persia 
during the reign of the Parthian (250 B.c.— 
A.D. 226) and the Sassanian (226-661) 
dynasties. Pahlavi language descended 
from what is now called Old Persian which 
was spoken during the Achaemeénian nile 
(558-330 B.C.). 

_ The oldest literary document of Petsia 
1s the Avesta (q.v.), the sacred book of 
Zoroaster the prophet, who lived not later 
than the 7th century B.C. Avesta is a sister 
language of Old Persian and was probably 
Spoken in north-east Persia. 

f Old Persian only some tock inscrip- 


tions remain in cuneiform writing, most 
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Khorezmshahs, Persian poetry flourished 
So] court poetry reached its highest 
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ear who lived In north-west Persia. 
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PHAEDRA 


sense that many poets started to write in 
the style of the great classical masters. 
Qa‘ani of Shiraz is the ablest poet of this 
period. 

_ Since the middle of the 19th century the 
increasing relations with western Europe 
influenced Persian literature in various 
ways. Many European literary works— 
particularly French—were translated. 
Persian writers began to write plays, 
novels and short stories on the European 
model. 

In contemporary Persian prose Muham- 
mad Hijazi is an important writer of short 
stories and novels, Jamal Zadeh is well 
known for his short stories. Perhaps the 
most revolutionary has been Sadiq Hidayat 
who has influenced numerous young 
writers, In poetry, Bahar, the poet 
laureate, essentially belonged to the great 
traditions of Khorassan poets of the 
classical age. Parvin E‘tesami was the 
greatest poetess Persia has produced. 
Among the younger generation of Persian 
poets of today P. N. Khanlari may be 
mentioned. 

E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia 
(4 vols, 1928) and Press and Poetry of Modern 
Persia (1914); J. Darmesteter, Les origines de la 
poésie persane ( 1887) ; FH. Ethe, ‘Neu- 
persische Litteratur’, in Geiger and Kuhn’s 
Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie (1896-1904 ; 
valuable biblio,); Muhammad Abd‘ul Ghani, 
A History of Persian Language and Literature 
at the Mughul Court (1929-30); P, Horn, 
Geschichte der Persischen Litteratur (1901); 
A. V. W. Jackson, Early Persian Poetry (1920); 
R. Levy, Persian Literature (1923); Shibli 
Nu‘mani, Shi‘r al Ajam (Persian poetry, 5 vols, 
Lahore, 1924; in Urdu); Reza Qoli Khan, 
Majma ‘ al Fusaha (Teheran, 1877 ; in Persian) ; 
Reza Zadeh Shafaq, Taritkh ¢ Adabiyat i Iran 
(A history of Persian literature, 1934; in 
Persian); C. A. Storey, Persian Literature 
(1927); Yasimi Rashid, Adabiyat i Mo‘asir i 
Tran (contemporary Persian literature, 1937; 
in Persian). M.S. 


Pervigilium Veneris, a Latin poem of 
rematkable warmth and beauty, but of 
uncertain date and authorship (a2nd-5th 
century A.D.). The scene is Sicily, the 
occasion a spring festival of Venus; the 
form combines praises of Venus Genetrix 
with a romantic description of spring. 
The metre is trochaic, with a refrain, and 
the use of assonance and occasionally of 
rhyme foreshadows the later, accentual 
Latin poetry. 

Ed. GC. Clementi (3rd ed. 1936; with Eng. 

A.J.D. 


tr., comm, and biblio.). 


Phaedra, in Greek legend, was the 
daughter of Minos and Pasiphae and the 


PICARESQUE NOVEL 


second wife of Theseus. Inspired by 
Aphrodite with a passion for her stepson 
Hippolytus, a votary of the chaste Artemis, 
she made incestuous advances to him and, 
on his rejection of them, accused him to his 
father of violating her. ‘Theseus invoked 
Poseidon’s wrath against his son, who was 
fatally surprised by sea-monsters as he 
drove his chariot along a beach. Phaedra 
then hanged herself. 

Sophocles wrote a Phaedra, of which 
only 25 lines survive. Euripides handled 
the theme twice: first in the Hippolytus 
Veiled, now extant only in fragments; then 
in the famous Hippolytus (H. Crowned). 
Ovid treated the story in the Metamorphoses 
and the Heroides. Seneca adapted the 
earlier play of Euripides, making a version 
which in its turn was to be adapted by 
Robert Garnier in his Hippolyte (1573). 

Racine’s Phédre (1677) is the modern 
masterpiece of classical tragedy and a 
supreme analysis of the feminine heart. 
Pradon’s ridiculous counterblast, Phédre et 
Hippolyte, was produced two days later. 

Browning in ‘Artemis Prologizes’ pre- 
sents Artemis presiding over the resurrec- 
tion of Hippolytus. Swinburne’s Phaedra, 
in Poems and Ballads (1st series), solicits 
death at Hippolytus’ hands. Walter 
Pater’s Greek Studies (1895) has an essay 
‘Hippolytus Veiled’, introducing the hero’s 
mother. Gabriele d’Annunzio’s Fedra 
(1909) shows an unrepentant nympho- 
maniac despatched finally by an arrow 
from the moonlight. Gide’s ‘atticizing’ 
Thésée introduces Phaedra as a child and 
lingers thoughtfully over her catastrophe. 

R.A.T. 


Picaresque Novel. The Spanish word 
picaro, derived probably from Picard, was 
first applied to the hero of a Spanish novel 
of roguery in Aleman’s Guemdn de Alfa- 
vache (1599-1604). In the anonymous 
Lazarillo de Tormes (1554; q.v.), the satire 
had also been conveyed by describing a 
master-man relationship. In the novels 
of Aleman and Quevedo the ptcaro is the 


type of sinning humanity, whose life ig bad . 


but who may one day make a good choice 
and save himself. ‘The typical Picaresque 
novels then are autobiographies of 4 
servant of many masters, in which the 
general state of fallen mankind js repre- 
sented by a series of particularcases, ‘This 
is also true of Grimmelshausen’s Simplicis- 
simus, but not of the so-called Picaresque 
novels of Defoe, Lesage and Smollett, even 
when, as with Lesage, the debt to rea] 
Spanish Picaresque narratives is consider- 
able. In modern journalism the word 
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; . arse an 
picaresque is often applied be (fe 08? 
indecent narratives of low life; 


seems deplorable. 


F. W. Chandler, Romances of Rogv 
F. de Haan, An Outline of the Be 
Novila picarisca in Spain (1993 (:929)3 A. A 
‘Picaro’, in Rev. Hispan., Tie Picaro # 
Parker, ‘The Psychology of ; 
buscén’, in Mod. Lang. + the ¢ 
T. E. May, ‘Good and Evil ay 50, i 
Mod. Lang. Rev., 45 (195° > anic Rev» 
‘Picaro: a Suggestion’, in Ro EM. 
(1952). mi 
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metaphorically by Ronsard and never 
formally adopted by his group. 


ono 5 an Histoire de la Pléiade 4 vole 


ae) Not all literary forms need, or 
eing alg have, a plot; for a plot has its 
Sines e element of time. The essay, 
erie as may stand outside time 
One eres. the lyrical poem may crystallize 
the fees) and lift it beyond time; but 
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Chain See long and short) that unfold a 
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e livin y a plot, as by a spine to which 
0 8 tissue of narration can cling and 
lot, Wich it can grow. 
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Forster Plot as laid down by E. M. 
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dence qo arranged in their time 
Yesday aft innér coming after breakfast, 
aNd g, On +e Monday, decay after death, 
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od causa © of events, the emphasis falling 
the Queen Sieg phe king died and then 
Dl d, an ‘an is a story. “The king 
pet - rm the queen died of grief” is a 
Ut ¢ Bens ime sequence is preserved, 
. A plot ponies causality overshadows It.’ 
th © but a ee ves not only the unrolling of 
© Wor : 4 belief in a rational pattern in 
Ponc@Pable of wee and effect interlocked 
ty Ster, with eing understood. E. M. 
tol, an OF liste Some unfairness to three 
tyr, © aganing »? said, ‘A plot cannot be 
deg tical oF audience of cave men or to a 
for “Udant tan or to their modern 
eve, NOugh, — MOvie-public.’ Plot calls 
Nt, Working on. fragments of 


itenan. 
q Ta : 
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Avie the © conventions of the plot. 
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A nig tble to convincing impossibility is 
fa * Must unconvincing possibility’. 
A hig y Persuade ; the story-teller must 
Sigte Plot G 8°Complished liar. 
ue inte, 4 rational, or rather a con- 
“related pattern of events 
tar 'me) also implies belief in 
hang’ age Plot-maker sees life in its 
May Sihg fore c': His hero undergoes 
a alte, °° that leave him an altered 
Ted conditions (though the 
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emphasis on inner or outer change may 


vary from case to case). Here the 
conspiratorial overtones of the word offer 
a clue: a plot shows the meeting and clash 
of the desires of different men and women, 
or a conflict between human wishes and 
that cluster of forces termed environment. 

A plot also implies surprise. This is 
equally true to its nature as a tool of art 
(which among other things seeks to excite) 
as it is to life (the pattern of which, though 
plain to omniscience, never fails to astound 
our narrower vision). ‘The problem then 
that a plot has to solve, of being on the one 
hand true (to feeling if not to fact) and on 
the other hand surprising, is what gives it its 
inner tension. ‘The story of a good play 
or novel leaves one with contradictory 
feelings—‘ How true!’ . , .-and yet: ‘How 
astonishing!’ : 

‘The whole secret of fiction and the drama—in 
the constructional part—lies in the adjustment of 
things unusual to things eternal and universal, 
The writer who knows exactly how exceptional, and 
how non-exceptional, his events should be made, 
possesses the key to the art.’ (Thomas Hardy.) 

What is the correct structure of plots? 
According to Aristotle, they “should be 
based on a single action, one that is a 
complete whole in itself, with a beginning, 
middle, and end’—the latter clause being 
defined thus: ‘A beginning is that which is 
not itself necessarily after anything else, and 
which has naturally something else after 
it; an end is that which is naturally after 
something itself, either as its necessary or 
usual consequent, and with nothing else 
after it; and a middle, that which is by 
nature after one thing and has also 
another after it.’ This may seem pedan- 
tic, pedestrian even; but isolating an action 
complete in itself, in the unending flux of 
events, and tackling this action at the right 
points is one of the writer’s chief problems. _ 

Unity of action must not here be taken 
to mean necessarily a simple action; 
complex actions—plots and sub-plots— 
are allowed by Aristotle, common sense 
and both ancient and modern practice. 
But the separate strands must all support 
the central design. ‘Every sentence and 
every word used should tend to the telling 
of the story.’ (A. Trollope.) 

Even if we do grant unity of action 
(which some would stretch a little to 
include unity of tone so as to smuggle in 
certain episodical works), the slice of 
events that the writer cuts out, the 
beginning and end of his action, will differ 
legitimately with his medium: the ballad’s 
tightness of plot is the reverse of the broad 
sweep of the epic; the novelist’s resources 
enable him, in designing his plot, to draw 
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more on inner action, to give himself 
greater latitude in time and space than can 
the dramatist who must parade his action 
before the spectator’s eye. 

‘The vexed question as to which comes 
first in the making of a narrative work of 
art—plot or character—is like the old 
riddle of the chicken and the egg. Ideally 
plot and character should interpenetrate so 
completely—plot arising out of character, 
character moulded by action—that there 
is no distinguishing between them. In 
practice, inspiration may not be so simul- 
taneous ; and we see the rift clearly enough 
in cases where characters are squeezed into 
the iron corset of the plot and emerge mis- 
shapen, or where the outlines of the plot 
have been trampled down by obstinately 
self-willed characters. 

Which of these ingredients of a narrative 
should take critical precedence ? 

Aristotle maintains ‘that the first essen+ 
tial, the life and soul, so to speak, of 
tragedy is the plot; and that the charac- 
ters come second’. We moderns may, on 
psychological grounds, deny his argument 
that ‘character gives us qualities, but it is 
in our actions—what we do—that we are 
happy or the reverse’; or, granting the 
primacy ot plot in tragedy, we may reject 
it in other, post-Aristotelian forms of 
literature. But his emphasis on the 
forward flow of events in narration—which 
means simply that the plot-maker must 
keep his action moving—has not really 
lost its validity today and still applies, 
albeit in varying degree, to all narrative 
forms. 

There is basically only a limited number 
of plots; they can be seen, in different 
guises, recurring down the ages. The 
reason is in life itself. Human relation- 
ships, whilst infinitely varied in detail, 
reveal—stripped down to fundamentals— 
a number of repetitive patterns. Writers 
straining to invent a plot entirely fresh 
have known this for a long time. Goethe 
quoted Gozzi’s opinion that there were 
only 36 tragic situations—and he added 
that Schiller, who believed that there were 
more, had not even succeeded in finding 
as many as that. 

There are various possible reactions to 
this realization. 

The hack writer welcomes the easy 
classifiability of plots. Just as, in the past, 

acks manufactured quantities of trivial 
variations on themes of amorous intrigue 
and heroical exploits, the greatly swelled 
ranks of contemporary purveyors of fiction 
for Magazines both pulp and glossy rely 
on a limited number of tried and true 
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Weeping attack on the tyranny of design, 
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Time and vor thing is possible and_ probable. 
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GE, Vaughan, Types of Tragic Drama (1908); 
G. Polti, Les Trente-Six Situations dramatiques 


(1895). ; 
Fiction: Writers on Writing, ed. W. Allen 


(1948); E. M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel 
(1927); P. Lubbock, The Craft of Fiction 
(1g21); W. Somerset Maugham, The Summing 
Up (1938); E. Muir, The Structure of the Novel 
(1928); Virginia Woolf, The Common Reader 
(1925). For~ examples of plot formulas, 
consult the magazines on any news-stand. 
G.W.B. 


Poet Laureate: see PATRONAGE. 


Poetry. ‘Czdmon, having gone out to 
the stable of the beasts of burden, the care 
of which was entrusted to him, having 
resigned his limbs to sleep, a certain one 
stood by him in a dream, and said “‘ Ced- 
mon, sing the beginning of created 
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things ”’. 

To the present writer, this contains two 
symbols, both particularly applicable to 
our time. The poetry of this age lacks 
the memory of the manger where Christ: 
was born in the resting-place of the inno- 
cent beasts. It has forgotten the primal 
innocence and the strength, the rippling 
muscles, of animal life. Modern poetry, 
with the exception of the few great poets 
of today, is a chilly disembodied mist. 
Or else it is too consciously intellectual— 
is a wooden framework, is not bone with its 
covering and youthful flesh. Poetry should 
be living, and not a mere abstraction and 
invention. It should be ‘full’, as Whit- 
man said, ‘of strong sensual germs’ and 
should have ‘imaginative, spinal and 
essential attributes’. 

Nietzsche spoke somewhere of a being 
imagining he was ‘the animalization of 
God’. What, indeed, is poetry but this? 

The earliest poetry praised ‘the begin- 
ning of created things’, evoked the essence 
of created things; and the root of poetry, 
religion and magic were the same. By 
magic I do not mean mumbo-jumbo, I 
mean that the earliest poetry arose from 
incantation, from the use of powerful and 
evocative words and rhythms, by means of 
which man could come into communication 
with his creator and with the essence of all 
created things, and by means of which he 
might find himself in unison with the 
whole of the created world, his brother. 

Man believed that by the use of certain 
rhythms he might obtain a power over the 
rhythms of the earth—the budding, grow- 
ing and reproduction. 

Lynn Thorndike, in 4 History of Magic 
and Experimental ‘Science states that 
‘Among the early Arabs, poetry was 
magical utterance’. Poetry should always 
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be ‘magical utterance’ in one sense. It 
should speak, always, somewhat above a 
mortal mouth, as Ben Jonson said. ‘This 
was a characteristic of all the greatest 
poets, with the exception of Wordsworth 
who yet, in spite of his debilitated language, 
was a great poet. Unfortunately, at this 
time, owing to the misunderstood example 
of Wordsworth, many poets suffer from 
the same verbal deadness, whilst lacking 
the genius that survived it. They are 
‘dull in a new way’ (to paraphrase Dr 
Johnson on the subject of Gray) ‘and that 
makes people think them great’. 

Bacon, in The Advancement of Learning, 
said 
‘the celebrated Persian magic was, in effect, none 
other than a notation of the correspondences in the 
structure of things natural and civil. Nor let any 
one understand all this of mere similitudes, as they 
might at first appear, for they really are one and the 
same footsteps, and impressions of nature, made 
upon different subjects,’ 

On reading the above, we may ask 
ourselves again wherein the difference 
between the root of poetry and of magic 
lies. Is it not as much the work of poetry 
as of magic to discover the trace of those 
footsteps ? 

The earliest poets did not, I think, 
concern themselves with the tracing of 
those footsteps. But later poets have done 
so. And indeed, three of the greatest 
poets of the last 150 years—Gérard de 
Nerval, Rimbaud and W. B. Yeats— 
actually studied magic. Nobody could 
deny that magical utterance was theirs. 
But it was theirs because they were great 
poets. 

These, and other modern poets, did, and 
do, trace the ‘correspondences’. 

Certain poets of our own time have been 
much occupied in examining the meaning 
of material phenomena and attempting to 
see what they reveal to us of the spiritual 
world. | 

Seeing the immense design ofthe world, 
one image of wonder mirrored by another 
umage of wonder—the pattern of fern and 
of feather by the frost on the Wwindow-pane 
the six rays of the snowflake mirrored by 
the rock-crystal’s six-rayed eternity— 
seeing the pattern of the scaly legs of birds 
mirrored in the pattern of knot-grags, may 
we not ask ourselves ‘Were those shapes 
moulded by blindness? Are not these 
correspondences whereby, to quote 
Swedenborg, we may speak with angels ?’ 

.° return to the magic that early man 
believed could. be brought about through 
the medium of words, it must be remem- 

ered that in the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead a chapter treats of the Words of 
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innovate upon the example of his pre- 
decessors in the exact structure of his 
peculiar versification’, said Shelley in 4 
Defence of Poetry. 

In every age it becomes necessary to 
revivify rhythmic patterns, and there is 
invariably a great deal of opposition to this 
revivification. But we must remember 
that even the greatest of all patterns—those 
not made by the hand of Man—have been 
disapproved. Bishop Burnet, who died 
in 1715, was so seriously perturbed by the 
unsymmetrical arrangement of the stars 
that he rebuked the Creator for his lack of 
technique. ‘What a beautiful hemisphere 
they would have made,’ he exclaimed, ‘if 
they had been placed in rank and order, if 
they had all been disposed of in regular 
figures .. . all furnished and made up into 
one fair piece, or great composition, 
according to the rules of art and sym- 
metry’. 

We must not complain therefore if the 
patterns in the humble works of man are 
not perceived immediately. 

When a certain kind of person is not 
grumbling about lack of symmetry, he is 
grumbling about symmetry. F.R. Leavis, 
for instance, has decided that there is little, 
if anything, to be said for Milton. The 
sound of a great deal of Milton’s verse 
affects him much as the sound of a motor 
bicycle affects my less sensitive nervous 
system, ‘We find ourselves,’ he declares, 
‘flinching from the foreseen thud.’ 

In the Victorian age and indeed until a 
very short time ago this type of person 
grumbled ceaselessly about Dryden and 
Pope, complaining that the heroic couplet 
is monotonous. It seemed so because the 
complainers lacked ear. 

It is true that actual melody is absent 
from the heroic couplet, in spite of the 
splendour and unsurpassed flawlessness of 
Dryden’s and Pope’s works in this medium 
—and this lack is due to the heroic couplet’s 
unvaried outward structure. For, to 
produce melody, in spite of the variations 
caused by texture, those variations are not 
alone sufficient. We must also have 
variations in the outward structure; and 
it was to these that we were restored by 
Shelley, Blake and Coleridge. Melody, 
however, in Shelley is largely the result of 
his vowel-technique, which is amongst the 
most miraculous in our language: (Swin- 
burne approaches this spendour and 
poignancy). ‘The actual variations of the 
vowel-technique in Shelley’s lyrics re- 
semble, not so much the differences 
between silk and marble, velvet and stone 
(as with the Augustans) as the difference 
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between the scents of the lily, the dark rose, 
tuberose, violet and narcissus. 

We must remember at this point that 
melody is not the only joy to be gained 
from the sound of poetry. 

It may be complained that in wrong 
(though skilful) hands the heroic couplet 
might approach the unnatural and unliving 
inevitability of the machine. ‘Reflect,’ 
said the great architect, Le Corbusier, 
‘that nothing exists in nature that 
objectively . . . approaches the pure per- 
fection of the most humble of machines: 
the moon is not round, the trunk of the 
tree is not straight; only sometimes is the 
wave smooth as a mirror; the rainbow is a 
fragment. Living beings, with a few 
exceptions, have not the unitary outline of 
geometry.’ 

It is true that, as Swinburne said, 
“Whatever Pope has left us is smooth as 
Giotto’s O.’ 

But the heroic couplet, as used by Dry- 
den and Pope, and kept strictly within the 
limits of its outward structure, is yet as 
variable within those limits as the earth 
with its mountains and plains and its 
differences of soil—as the air, with its 
variations of wind. ‘The reason why, to 
the insensitive ear, the heroic couplet 
seems monotonous, is because structure 
alone and not texture has been regarded as 
the maker of rhythm. 

Let us take one of the most magnificent 
passages from Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achitophel : 


“Of these the false Achitophel was first, 
Name to all succeeding Ages curst. 

For close Designs and crooked Counsels fit, 
Sagacious, Bold, and turbulent of Wit, 
Restless, unfixt in Principles and Place, 

In Pow’r unpleased, impatient of Disgrace; 
A fiery Soul, which working out its way, 
Fretted the Pygmy Body to decay: 

And o’er informed the tenement of Clay.’ 


And a little later in the same passage: 


‘Great Wits are sure to Madness near allied 
And thin Partitions do their Bounds divide; 


Else, why should he, with Wealth and Honour 
blest, 


Refuse his Age the needful hours of | ? 
Punish a Body which he could not ae 
Bankrupt of Life, yet Prodigal of Ease? 
And all to leave what with his toil he won 

To that unfeather’d two-lege’d thing, a Son: 
Got, while his Soul did huddled Notions trie 
And born, a shapeless Lump, like Anarchy,’ 


In this passage, where both the sound 
and the imagery seem ruthless and ancient 
as the clay after it was inundated by the 
Flood, the force is caused by the change 
from the softness of the design of the Fs 
to the blows of the succeeding hard 
consenants. In one case only is the out. 
ward structure broken—in the triplet, in 


- though the violence oft pist? 
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the particular arrangement of one-syllabled 
and two-syllabled words with others that 
have the slightest possible fragment of an 
extra syllable, casting a tiny shadow, or, 
when placed together, producing a faint 
stretching pause—as with ‘their airy’ 
(here, of course, the fact that the words 
‘their airy’ are assonances adds to this 
effect). The changes in the movement are 
caused, also, by softening assonances such 
as ‘some’, and ‘sun’ placed in a certain 
arrangement with assonances that change 
from softness to poignancy: ‘insect- 
wings’, ‘thin glitt’ring’—(the poignancy of 
the g in ‘wings’ lengthens the line very 
slightly). T’he changes in the movement 
are caused also by an incredibly subtle and 
ever-changing arrangement of alliteration 
and of vowel-schemes—these latter stretch- 
ing the line, making it wave in the air, 
heightening or letting it sink. 

If we take the couplet 

‘Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 

Their fluid bodies half dissolv’d in light’ 
we shall find that the ‘I’ of ‘fine’ and 
‘sight’ lengthen the first line, and that the 
echoing ‘FI’ of ‘fluid’ holds the couplet 
In the succeeding two couplets, 
the movement is subtly different, because 
of the shrinking ‘I’ of ‘wind’, ‘thin’, 
‘litt’ring’, ‘dipt’, ‘richest’, ‘tincture’, 
‘disports’, ‘mingling’, and the stretching 
‘T’s? of ‘skies’, ‘light’, ‘dyes’, and also 
because of the particular arrangement in 
which these short and long ‘I’s’ are placed. 

The movement of 

‘Colours that change whene’er they wave their 
wings’ 
is different again because of the arrange- 
ment of the long assonances, the difference 
in length between the assonances ‘ change’ 
and ‘wave’, due to the softness of the V in 
‘wave’. 

The redson why I have devoted so much 
time to the heroic couplet is because it 
shows, better than any other medium, the 
effect that texture has upon rhythm. 

Histories of English prosody have 
occupied themselves mainly with the effect 
on rhythm of variety and changes of accent, 
and the effect of alliteration; but as far as 
I know, although Robert Graves has 
written a highly interesting chapter on 
texture itself (Techniques of Modern Poetry), 
the effect of texture upon rhythm and upon 
speed was not written of in critical works 
until I did so. The texture of a poem, in 
most critical works, was regarded as merely 
a matter of fatness or leannegss—was 
acknowledged only as producing richness 
or sweetness Or harshness in the poem ; but 
the fact that texture is largely responsible 
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for rhythm, and for variations in the speed 
of the poem, was not acknowledged. 

When, for instance, subtle variations of 
thickness and thinness (and consequently 
of darkness or faint shadow) are brought 
about in assonances by the changing of a 
consonant or labial in the middle of a word 
—this change from thickness to thinness 
or vice-versa can actually affect, very 
faintly and subtly, rhythm and speed. 

Many and varied are the experimental 
enquiries made, by modern poets (not by 
those who have lost the beat of the pulse)— 
into the effect on rhythm, and on speed, of 
the use of rhymes, assonances and dis- 
sonances, placed outwardly or at different 
places in the line, in most elaborate 
patterns: and the effect on speed of 
equivalent syllables, that system which 
produces more variations than almost any 
other device. (For is it possible that two 
words of one syllable each, equal in speed 
one word of two syllables? It is obvious 
that the latter, if unweighted by heavy 
consonants, move far more quickly. The 
system, therefore, of equivalent syllables 
gives variety.) 

The rhythm and speed of a skilful un- 
thymed poem differ from the rhythm and 
speed of a rhymed poem containing the 
same number of feet—and both the 
thymed and the unrhymed poem differ 
slightly in rhythm and speed from a poem 
ending with assonances or dissonances con- 
taining the same number of feet. Again, 
assonances and dissonances put at different 
places within the lines and intermingled 
with equally skilfully placed internal 
rhymes, have an immense effect upon 
rhythm and upon speed; and the effect is 
different from that of lines containing 
elaborately schemed internal lines without 
assonances or dissonances. 

Let us study the strange effect of these 
lines from Baudelaire’s Invitation au 
Voyage. 

‘Mon enfant, ma sceur, 

Songe 4 la douceur 

D’allerla-bas vivre ensemble.’ 
The lovely effect in sound of ‘Mon enfant’ 
is like that of lapping water—‘ mon’ being 
a little deeper than the ‘en’ of ‘enfant’. 
With the word “songe’—a sound deeper 
and more prolonged than that of its 
assonance ‘mon’ we seem plunging into 
deep water. ‘The fact that the last word 
of the first line is one-syllabled, the last 
word of the second line two-syllabled, and 
with the second syllable an echo of ‘s@yr? 
| not a rhyme, but an exact echo—pulls 
the sound upwards from the sea-depths 
into the light. The ‘en’ ‘em’ sounds of 
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oranges and melons and pears, and shed 
the perfume palpable to form’. 

“The accident of a rhyme’, said the 
scientist Henri Poincaré, ‘calls forth a 
system from the shadow.’ To this I 
would add: and possibly a whole planetary 
system. Only the unskilful practitioner 
despises rhyme, although rhyme -is not 
suitable for every poem. 

The use of free verse (a most difficult 
medium) by certain highly skilled poets of 
our time has been built up as an excuse, by 
persons of no talent, for turning out reams 
of lines clotted into a shapeless mass that 
cannot be considered as verse, but only as 
debilitated and uninteresting prose that 
has been cut, by blunt scissors, into un- 
even lengths. These lines possess no 
instinctive life or rhythm and, especially 
when they are short, they appear to begin 
with a meaningless spurt and then to run 
down towards the end like a cheap 
mechanical toy that has not been wound up 
sufficiently. 

Swinburne, writing of Rossetti (Essays 
and Studies), said that his line was ‘as 
sinuous as water or as light, flexible and 
penetrative, delicate and rapid ; it works on 
its way without halt, or jolt, or collapse’. 
This should be true of free verse. 

The late Roger Fry, in a work on 
Matisse, spoke of ‘an astonishing sense of 
linear rhythm, a rhythm which is extremely 
elastic, that is to say it is capable of 
extraordinary variations from the norm 
without loss of continuity. ... Imagine 
the rhythm rendered the least little bit 
tight and mechanical in its regularity and 
the whole system .. . would break down’. 

This is applicable to free verse. The 
three poets now writing in the English 
language who have, in the present writer’s 
opinion, the greatest command over this 
medium are Ezra Pound, 'T. 5. Eliot and 
Sacheverell Sitwell. 

The earliest poetry was ‘a larger 
imbibing of the common _ heart *—the 
return of man to his relationship with the 
universe, ‘the satyr shouting joyfully to 
his god’. Tragedy showed us man 
hunted through the days and the nights 
by an unescapable fate. With Dante, we 
see for the first time, in poetry, the tragedy 
brought about by man’s free will. For the 
first time we see, not one stricken by the 
plague of the gods; but, as in the case of 
Paolo and Francesca, the tragedy of all 
human love—that for which we had most 
longed, becoming an unescapable part of an 
eternal hell. And, in Canto X, by means 
of a few gigantic lines, the whole grave of 
the world is laid open before us, all human 
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sorrow, all human longing, on fire for ever, 
as Farinato rises from his burning tomb. 

Only Lear’s 

*... Thou’lt come no more, 

Never, never, never, never, never’ 
can approach those lines; all else pales 
before them. 

With this transcendental poet, with 
Villon (‘the naked man’, the man who first 
wrote of what Baudelaire, in Le Coeur mis 
a Nu, called ‘the true grandeur of pariahs’), 
with these and with Chaucer, that sweet 
and gentle giant, of whom Blake wrote 
‘As Newton numbered the stars, and as 
Linnaeus numbered the plants, so Chaucer 
numbered the classes of man’, the world 
of modern poetry began. 

In the earliest times, imagination was an 
essential part of poetry; but deliberately 
intellectual exercises were unknown. 
‘Primordial thought’, C. C. Jung states in 
The Integration of the Personality, ‘was an 
object of inner perception, not intellection 
only, but... was essentially revelation, 
not something invented, but something forced 
upon us.’ (The italics are mine.) 

So should it be always, in the case of 
poetry. This ‘something invented’ is one 
of the banes of modern poetry. 

_ In the same work Jung quotes Rulard, in 
Lexicon Alchimae (1611), as saying ‘ Imagin- 
ation is the star in man, the celestial or 
supercelestial body’. Jung adds ‘the 
peculiar expression “‘astrum” is an al- 
chemistic term that approximately means 
quintessence. Imagination is thus a con- 
centrated extract of the forces of life, 
corporeal as well as psychic’. 

Oo the theme of quintessence I will 
return later, 

_ it should be remembered that imagina- 
tion is not fancy. As Goethe said, 
‘Nothing is so atrocious as fancy without 
taste.’ To my feeling, a creat many works 
by the poets of the Pléiade, of certain 
minor Elizabethan poets (but zot, for 
instance, of George Peele, whose songs ate 
among the most perfect in the language) 
and of the minor American poets of the 
I9th century and our own Victorian minor 
poets are gravely affected by this tasteless 
fancy. 

We do not want smallnesses, tricks and 
trinkets such as these: 

“Twas such a little, little boat 
That toddled down the bay! 
"Twas such a gallant, gallant sea 


That beckoned it away.’ 
or 
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The Stars the trinkets at her belt, 
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temporary themes. ‘The first is by Charles 
Mackay: 


. §,.. they took him home, 
And plied the electric wire for speedy help, 
And brought physicians from the capital, 
And came express by horses and by steam, 
And issued bulletins from day to day.’ 


The second 
Lytton: 
‘A run on the Bank five days ago, 
Confirmed my forebodings too terribly, though. 
I drove down to the City at once: found the door 
Of the Bank closed: the Bank had stopped payment 


fragment is by Bulwer 


at four. 
Warrant out for MacNab; but MacNab was 
abroad: 


Gone,—we cannot tell where. I endeavoured to get 
Information... . | 


Unfortunately neither the mention of the 
electric wire or the Bank makes these two 
fragments tolerable as verse. 

‘Poetry should always be running upon 
pleasant feet, sometimes swift, sometimes 
slow’, said Puttenham in The Art of English 
Poesy (1589). And that is true eternally. 

‘Can the reptile joys of a bee rival the 
lion’s colossal pleasures ?’ enquired Henry 
Fuseli in Remarks on the Writings and 
Character of J. $. Rousseau. They can. 

Is there not room for a smaller but 
perfect poetry as well as for those great 
poems whose generation, like that of lions, 
seems attended by great heat—thase poems 
whose structure resembles the banes of the 
lion that are so hard that ‘if they are 
rubbed hard against each other, they emit 
sparks like flint stones’ ? 

One young poet, to my amusement, 
wrote recently of ‘the business-like 
approach to poetry’ of two very bad poets. 

Better, far, the poems arisen from a true 
and natural fancy, so like the exquisite 
feathers of the butterfly’s wings, than the 
dense, musty and useless bulk of the meta- 
physical and political bustard. 

We must not forget to enquire “how 
Breezes and Butterflies move their four 
wings’, as Sir Thomas Browne said. 

When John Ray, the great 17th-century 
naturalist, was asked ‘What is the use of 
Butterflies ?’, he replied ‘To adorn the 
world and delight the eyes of men, to 
brighten the countryside, serving like so 
many golden spangles to decorate the 
fields.’ And he added ‘Who can contem- 
plate their exquisite beauty and not 
acknowledge and adore the traces of divine 
art upon them ?’ 

Our summer would be robbed of one of 
its most exquisite happinesses if it were 
deprived of that sweet and innocent beauty. 
If Herrick and if Verlaine had not been 
born, English and French poetry would 
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have suffered a great deprivation. _ (The 
two poets can only be compared in one 
sense, that of their exquisite fancy. 
Verlaine gave us, as Arthur Symons said 
Whistler did, ‘aspects of people and of 
things on which a butterfly seems to have 
left a little of its coloured dust as it alights 
and pauses’, and had yet a terrible capacity 
for suffering, unknown to Herrick.) 

“The greatest poet hardly knows petti- 
ness or triviality’, said Whitman. ‘If he 
breathes into anything that was before 
thought small, it dilates with the grandeur 
of the universe.’ There was no grandeur 
in Herrick—only an exquisite happiness. 
But there is grandeur in those poems of 
Blake’s that treat of ‘what was before 
thought small’. With him, it is no 
question of fancy alone. 

With Herrick, to quote a phrase of 
Mallarmé’s, ‘I say ““A Flower”, and out of 
the oblivion to which my voice consigns 
every contour, as far as anything save the 
known calyx, musically arises, ideal and 
exquisite, the one flower absent from all 
bouquets’, 

But fancy is not a concentrated essence of 
the forces of life. : 

“The problem of essence’, said Emerson, 
‘must take precedence of all others. 
Moses, Jesus, work directly in this 
problem.’ 

Certain sayings of the saints and mystics 
may be applied as much to poetry as to the 
religious life. Eckhart, for instance, said 
that ‘Essence is the Father, Unity the Son, 
and Goodness the Holy Ghost’. Essence, 
unity and goodness, or love, are the three 
attributes of the greatest poetry. 

“The Plan’, wrote Le Corbusier, ‘is the 
generator.” ‘The plan holds in itself the 
essence of sensation. A mass of details 
and distractions take away from the sensa- 
tion, even if these succeed in dazzling us 
foramoment. ‘The plan}. . bears within 
itself a primary and predetermined rhythm: 
the work is developed .. . following the 
prescriptions of the plan, which can range 
from the simplest to the most complex, 
all coming within the same plan. Unity is 
the law of a good plan: a simple law, 
capable of infinite modulation.’ 

What is true of architecture is also, in 
this case, true of poetry. | 

‘Genius’, said Henry Fuseli, ‘absorbed 
by its subject, hastens to the centre, and 
Tom that point disseminates; to that leads 
back its tays: talent, full of its own 
dexterities, begins to point the rays before 
they have a centre, and aggregates a mags of 
secondary beauties.’ I would have said 
A work of genius arises from the 
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the early 14th century and parts of transla- 
tions of the Bible and Psalter (early rsth 
century). But the first Polish chronicles 
beginning at the early 12th century, the 
best of which is that of Dtugosz, and the 
first political treatise—both from the late 
15th century—were written in Latin, which 
language held a privileged position in 
Polish literature till the mid-16th century. 

Sixteenth-century Polish literature flow- 
ered in the atmosphere of the renaissance, 
the Reformation and the political great- 
ness of the Polish-Lithuanian union. 
Humanistic influences had been spread- 
ing in Poland in the late rs5th century 
but they increased remarkably through the 
lively political and cultural contacts of 
Poles with Italy and France and were also 
favoured by the royal court and the coun- 
try houses of the cultured nobility. Poetry 
and prose, at first in Latin and then both in 
Latin and Polish, found their models in clas- 
sical and contemporary European litera- 
tures, though their content sprang from the 
native soil. The political, social, religious, 
historical and cultural issues of that century 
found their full and lively expression in 
literature. Individual traits and character- 
istics are very distinct and the patriotic ele- 
ment is evident. Some of the authors wrote 
both in Polish and Latin, others only in one 
of these languages. ‘The Polish literary 
language came of age in the mid-16th 
century and very soon rose to perfection 
both in verse and prose, and almost all 
literary genres known at that time were 
attempted. ‘The man who started to write 
only in Polish (1543) and so became a 
father of Polish literature was Rej, a strong 
supporter of Protestantism. Shortly after- 
wards Kochanowski, a Polish Ronsard, 
raised Polish poetry to a height which was 
not surpassed till the rise of Mickiewicz in 
the early 19th century. Apart from his 
verses in both Latin and Polish he wrote 
the first Polish drama modelled on the 
Greek tradition, and translated the Psalter. 
Prose is best represented by inspired 
political sermons, the masterly adaptation 
of Castiglione’s Cortegiano and the standard 
Roman Catholic translation of the Bible. 
In that century the first universal chronicle 
in Polish was also written. In Latin, 
besides chronicles, several treatises were 
written on political, social and religious 
issues and some of them were translated 
into foreign languages. 

From the middle of the 17th century, 
owing to a series of devastating wars, the 
lowering of the standard of education in 
Jesuit schools and the increasing materia]- 
ism and egoism of the gentry, Polish 
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culture declined and reached its lowest ebb 
in the first half of the 18th century. Many 
works from this period remained in manu- 
script till the 19th and 2oth centuries. 
During the 17th century Polish literary 
baroque developed and flowered mostly 
under Italian influence; but its earliest 
traces are already evident in the late 16th 
century. There were two trends of 
baroque. One, rather cosmopolitan and 
elegant, is represented in the brilliant 
lyrics of Morsztyn and the charming love 
songs of Zimorowicz as well as in the Latin 
poetry of Sarbiewski; another, ‘Sarma- 
tian’ (i.e. Polish), based on the medieval 
tradition and on Latin learning, used 
baroque ornaments for a vigorous depiction 
of the life of the Polish gentry. This 
variety of baroque is a distinctive feature of 
most of the literary output of the period. 
So in poetry numerous lyrics were written 
with some success, but several attempts at 
epics ended in producing only rhymed 
chronicles. Satires written in the style of 
Juvenal brought fame to Opaliriski. In 
this period appeared also the first woman 
poet, Druzbacka. Several anonymous 
camedies, coarse in form and content, are 
known as the ‘ribald plays’. One of the 
most important prose works is Pasek’s 
diary with vivid descriptions of the life of 
the lesser gentry and of the wars which 
raged in the author’s time. Among 
translations of poetry from Latin, French 
and Italian the most outstanding are two 
gbics by Tasso and Ariosto and Corneille’s 
td. 

The rebirth of Polish culture and 
literature took place under the influence of 
French rationalism; though the last king, 
Stanislaw Augustus Pontiatowski, through 
his enlightened patronage also contri- 
buted in a great measure to the new 
flowering of literature and the arts. At 
the end of the 18th century some educated 
people also became aware of English 
literature. Poetry was represented by a 
number of talented writers who excelled 
in various sorts of lyrics, in satires, mock 
epics, epigrams, fables in the fashion of La 
Fontaine, descriptive poetry 4 la Delile 
and historical songs. There appear also 
specimens of sentimental and even rococo 
Poetry. ‘The greatest and most prolific 
poet, who also wrote comedies and novels, 
was Krasicki. At the end of the period 
there came from Italy the “Mazurka? 
of General Dombrowski, a song which from 
1918 was to become the Polish National 
anthem. At the close of the century rules 
for Writing Polish poetry were codified 
(after Boileau), though the first modest 
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POLISH LITERATURE 
All classes of society are depicted in the 
novels and short stories and often the works 
are shot through by an undercurrent of 
patriotic feeling and sympathy for the 
underdogs. Literary criticism also attained 
a high level and the study of history found 
at least one brilliant stylist. 

Of the several groups of young poéts 
which sprang up in the 1920s the most 
important was that of Skawmander which 
comprised a band of poets of different 
ificlinations but who boldly sought direct 
and unfettered expression of their artistic 
feelings and social convictions. ‘The poets 
of the Awangarda group, indulging in 
unusual metaphors, wrote verses of loose 
rhythm. As aresult of their activity much 
fieshnéss and many formal innovations 
were introduced into poetry which was 
freed of crippling uniformity. There 
appeared novels full of pathetic realism, 
marked by a deep psychological insight; 
others sparkled with bright humour. 
Historical novels also were again in the 
ascendancy and drama had attained a 
peculiar charm in the plays of Szaniawski. 
There appeared some elegant historical and 
literaty essays; and the prolific Zelenski- 
Boy wrote many able translations of the 
French classics. 

Literary output during the second world 
war was practically limited to the poetry of 
those Polish lyricists who stayed abroad. 
It was a8 a rule imbued with patriotism 
and brought a message of hope. After the 
cessation of hostilities some of the men 
of letters went home, where already a new 
generation of writers together with those 
older ones who survived the cataclysm 
started feverish production both in verse 
anid prose. Wat and war experiences were 
theit main topics in the first stage; many 
ptoblems connected with the new forms of 
social and political life in Poland were 
dealt with. The historical novel dealing 
with the rerhotest epochs of Polish and 
European history found gifted represen- 
tatives. On the whole the new authors. 
with only a few exceptions pay too little 
attention to the aittistic side of their 
literary output. A large group of out- 
standing Polish poets, novelists and writers 
still stay abroad and in spite of difficulties 
peculiar to the life of exiles buoyantly 
continue their literary work. 
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R. Pollak, Pagine di cultura e letteratura 
polacca (1929); W. Lednicki, Life and culture 
of Poland (1944); A. Briickner, Dzieje kultury 
polskiej (4 vols, 1930-46) ; G. Maver, Carattere 
patriotico e tendenze universali della letteratura 
polacca (1930); M. Corbridge-Patkaniowska, 
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(1902); W. Feldman, Wspélczesna Rrytyka 
literacka w Polsce (1905); J. Fik, Rodowédd 
spoteceny literatury polskiej (1938). "1 

M. Wiszniewski, Historia literatury polskie 
(10 vols, 1840-57; still useful); R. Pilat, 
Historia literatury polskiej, 2-5 (1907-1 1), 
vol. 1, ed. S. Kossowski and L. Bernacki 
(1926); R. Dyboski, Periods of Polish Literary 
History (1923); The Cambridge History of 
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in the 16th century, from France again 
since the 18th century—Portuguese litera- 
ture has from the earliest times displayed 
certain distinctive features. Particularly 
notable is the pervasive influence of a 
nostalgic and at times intensely elegiac 
sentiment—saudade—which finds its most 
natural expression in lyrical poetry; and 
indeed this mode of literary expression has 
flourished in Portugal more constantly than 
any other, from the period of the trouba- 
dour lyric down to the present day. A 
certain propensity for satire is another. 
common feature well documented through- 
out the literature ; here again the precedent 
goes back to the earliest literary period, 
as may be seen from the abundance of 
satirical compositions (cantigas de escdrnio 
e maldizer) that have been preserved along 
with the love lyrics of the early Cancion- 
eiros (q.v.). 

For certain literary forms the Portuguese 
seem to have had no special aptitude. The 
theatre knew a brief period of splendour 
in the 16th century, but this was due to one 
man, Gil Vicente; and, apart from a few 
single plays, Portuguese drama has pro- 
duced little of interest since. Unlike 
Spain, Portugal produced no medieval epic 
to celebrate the establishment of her 
national sovereignty and Camées’ great 
renaissance epic, Os Lusiadas, though it 
stimulated many to write long narrative 
poems on national subjects, remains a 
solitary masterpiece. While moralists have 
not been wanting, no sound critical or 
philosophic tradition has ever taken root in 
Portugal. ‘The dearth of Portuguese prose 
fiction up to the 19th century may in part 
be explained by the limited reading public; 
in more modern times the novel has been 
cultivated, but, except in a few notable 
cases, without distinction. On the other 
hand historiography and travel literature 
occupy an important place down to the 
17th century, the great period of overseas 
discovery and colonial expansion giving 
rise to numerous works of great literary 
interest, even when these were written—as 
usually happened—for other than purely 
literary reasons. 

The first Portuguese literary texts date 
from around the year 1200. Portuguese 
at this period was substantially the same 
language as Galician, the language em- 
ployed for lyric poetry by the troubadours 
who flourished in the Spanish peninsula, 
especially during the 13th century, at the 
courts of such sovereigns as Alfonso X 
of Castile and Diniz of Portugal. The 
rich poetic literature of this period has 
been preserved in three Cancioneiros, or 
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song-books, containing a large number 
of satirical compositions and love lyrics. 
Among the latter the cantiga de amor is of 
obvious Provengal inspiration, whereas the 
cantiga de amigo, often Characterized by 
great beauty of form and delicacy of 
expression, seems to derive from an older, 
peninsular lyrical tradition, of which traces 
dating from the Mozarabic period have 
recently come to light. To the same 
literary period belong the devotional 
Cantigas de Santa Marta, composed in 
Galician by Alfonso X of Castile. 

The slow development of artistic prose 
is in marked contrast to the early flourish- 
ing of lyric poetry. The romances of 
chivalry of the Breton cycle seem, however, 
to have enjoyed wide favour in Portugal and 
there exists a Portuguese translation of the 
Grail legend that probably dates from the 
JAate 13th century; there is also evidence to 
support the view that the romance of 
Amadis de Gaula (q.v.) was originally 
written in Portuguese, though the only 
text of this novel that has survived is the 
Spanish one of 1508. In the 14th century 
some attempts at artistic prase are to be 
found in the legends included in the Livro 
de Linhagens attributed to Count Pedro of 
Barcelos, son of the troubadour-king Dom 
Diniz (1279-1325). This enlightened 
monarch founded the first Portuguese 
university at Lisbon in 1290 and stimulated 
the pursuit of scholarship and the arts with 
a zeal comparable to that of his grandfather, 
Alfonso the Sage, in Castile. Portuguese 
prose, however, reached its maturity only 
in the 15th century with Fernao Lopes, 
whose superb chronicles deal with the 
period of social and political unrest that 
led to the establishment, in 1385, of the 
house of Avis. Under this dynasty 
Portugal entered on the most distinguished 
period of her history; the national sover- 
eignty was made secure by the defeat of 
Castile at Aljubarrota and the Portuguese 
were able to embark on their great 
maritime venture: discovering and coloniz- 
ing the Atlantic islands, patiently explor- 
ing the coast of Africa and finally opening 
up the sea-route to India and establishing 
a yast empire in the east in the 16th 
century. Lopes’ successors, from Zurara 
onwards, dealt very largely with these 
Overseas discoveries and conquests and 
make the 15th and 16th centuries the golden 
age of Portuguese historiography. 

The latest compositions included in the 
early Cancioneiros date from the first half 
of the 14th century. Our knowledge of 
later medieval Portuguese poetry is re- 
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the genius of Géngora were scarcely more 
inspired. At the same time, however, the 
17th céntury is the classical age of Portu- 
guese prose—though in the fields of history, 
epistolography and devotional works rather 
than in fiction. The works of such his- 
torians 4s Bernardo de Brito and Frei Luis 
de Sousa show a marked advance in bal- 
ance and polish of style, though they lack 
the graphic realism of the histories and 
nartatives inspired by the period of overseas 
expansion, so often written by mission- 
aries, travellers and men of action who had 
witnessed the events and visited the 
countries they described. ‘The devotional 
and moral treatises of Manuel Bernardes 
and the voluminous sermons of Anténio 
Vieira likewise show great stylistic accom- 
plishment, but of greater interest ate 
Vieira’s numerous letters, which with those 
of Frei Anténio das Chagas and Manuel 
de Melo (the latter, as a stylist, no less dis- 
tinguished in Spanish than in Portuguese), 
contain some of the finest prose in 
Portugiiese. ‘The famous love letters long 
attributed to the nun Mariana Alcoforado 
belong to French rather than to Portuguese 
literature. 

The poetic taste of the 17th century 
sutvived well into the 18th; indeed a large 
part of the compositions included in the 
popular anthologies Fenix Renascida (1716= 
28; q.v.) and Postilhdo de Apolo (1761-62) 
date from the previous century. A 
reaction was soon to set in, however, in the 
form of neo-classicism. The year 1756 
tnatks the establishment of the Arcadia 
Lusitana, and to this, or to the later Nova 
Arcadia, belonged most of the poets of the 
latter half of the century. Although 
Portuguese neo-classicism produced little 
of interest in itself, it served a useful 
purpose in te-introducing certain standards 
of good taste and acted as an antidote to 
the laboured conceéits and stylistic extrava- 
gances that had come to characterize 
Portuguese verse, by stimulating a return 
to the less ornate manner of the pastoral 
poets of the r6th century. ‘The Portuguese 
theatre, which had become virtually 
extinct in the 17th century, had a brief 
revival in the popular plays of Anténio 
José da Silva (+1737), but the various 
attempts at restoring tragedy and comedy 
on neo-classic lines came to nought; only 
with Almeida Garrett in the roth century 
did Portuguese drama again flourish for a 
while. In the field of scholatship the 18th 
cétitury in Portugal was a period of some 
importance. The bibliographical studies 
of Barbosa Machado and the philological 
investigations of Rafael Bluteau represent 
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the first important contributions to the 
study of Portuguese language and literature 
in modern times. Educational reform, 
long overdue, found a zealous advocate in 
Luis Anténio Verney. The Real Academia 
da Histéria was founded in 1720 and the 
Academia Real das Ciéncias 1n 1779. 

Portuguese romanticism as a self- 
conscious movement may be considered to 
date from the publication in 1825 of 
Almeida Garrett’s narrative poem Camées. 
In reality there was no sharp break in 
Portugal between neo-classicism and the 
new sensibility. Romantic traits are well 
in evidence in such 18th-century poets as 
Anastacio da Cunha, Bocage and the 
Marquesa de Alorna; and conversely the 
pastoral manner of the Arcadian poets 
lived on well into the 19th century. It is, 
however, with Garrett (who first came into 
contact with European romanticism as a 
liberal exile in the 1820s) that Portuguese 
romanticism takes on a strongly national 
character. He made an attempt at restor- 
ing Portuguese traditional balladry in his 
Romanceiro and he shows a marked 
preference for national subjects in his 
narrative poems and in his plays, one of 
which, Frei Luts de Sousa, is of exceptional 
merit. In Viagens na Minha Terra 
Garrett describes a rambling sentimental 
journey in the manner of Sterne; the style 
of this work, flexible and informal, 
constitutes an important landmark in the 
development of modern Portuguese prose. 
The historical novel was cultivated by 
Alexandre Herculano and his example was 
followed, with less distinction, by others; 
but the most outstanding writer of prose 
fiction in the romantic era was Camilo 
Castelo Branco, whose remarkable gifts as a 
stylist were unfortunately too often wasted 
on serial novels and an inferior type of 
roman passtonel. French is the pre- 
dominant foreign influence on Portuguese 
literature in the 19th century; although 
this influence rarely gave rise to anything 
better than second-rate imitations, an 
exception must be made in the case of Eca 
de Queirés who acclimatized the realist 
novel in Portugal and whose work is at 
once a brilliant portrayal and penetrating 
criticism of Portuguese society, 

After Garrett, Portuguese drama de- 
clined rapidly; and the lyric poetry of the 
period, while evincing all the characteristic 
defects of romanticism, has little of value 
to offer in compensation. By the middle 
of the century the general level of literary 
taste had fallen extremely low. A reaction 
came In 1865: headed by the poet Antero 
de Quental, a young group of intellectuals 
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them again and so avoid the expenditure of 
much time in re-cutting. 

The art of printing began first in China. 
Paper was, according to tradition, first 
made in that country in A.D. 105 (earliest 
extant paper documents are of the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D.) and ink of the type used later for 
printing was first mixed from lamp-black 
there about A.D. 400. Seal-impressions, 
made with red ink from cinnabar, were used 
by the 7th century and may be prototypes 
of block-printing. The earliest examples of 
block-printing on paper which have sur- 
vived are from among the ‘One million 
Buddhist charms’ produced about'a.D. 770 
on the orders of the empress Sh6toku of 
Japan where block-printing had been intro- 
duced from China. The oldest dated 
printed book extant—a Chinese version of 
the famous Diamond Sutra—was produced 
in China in 868: it is printed from blocks 
on sheets of unsized mulberry-bark paper 
which are pasted up into a continuous roll; 
it was discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in 
Chinese Turkestan in 1907 and is now in 
the British Museum. A century later, by 
A.D. 953, the printing of nine of the Con- 
fucian classics from wood-blocks was com- 
pleted; this great work which had taken 21 
years to complete, was done by order of 
Féng Tao, prime minister to seven suc- 
cessive emperors, and gave a tremendous 
impetus to printing in China. 

The first movable type in China was 
made by Pi Shéng in the period 1041-49, 
according to the contemporary account of 
Shén Kua (1030-94). It was made from 
clay, baked and fixed in an iron frame. 
Wang Chéng in his Book of Agriculture 
(1314) describes subsequent development 
and the wooden type of his own day. ‘This 
consisted of characters sawed from whole 
wood-blocks—over 30,000 of them were 
required for the entire Chinese script, and 
they were set and then locked in a chase in 
the same way as type is set today, but in 
the absence of a printing press, impres- 
sions could still be taken, on one side of the 
paper, only byrubbing. Before the end of 
the 14th century type was cast from metal, 
presumably first in China—although the 
earliest record is of the casting of metal 
type in Korea in 1392. Of all this great 
activity in book-production in the east, 
the only part which spread to the west was 
the secret of papermaking. When the 
Arabs conquered Samarkand in 751 they 
acquired the art, and after it had become 
generally used in the Middle East it was 
introduced by the Moors into Spain and 
Sicily, But there is no evidence that the 
idea of printing from movable types 
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spread along the trade routes from east to 
west: it had to be discovered afresh in 
Europe. 

In the west the same process of develop- 
ment seems to have been followed. The 
earliest accepted date of a block-print is the 
Buxheim St Christopher of 1423 (now in 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester). 
‘There are no block-books extant in Europe 
which definitely antedate the use of 
movable type, but it seems logical that 
they must have existed. ‘T'he invention 
of printing in the western world is 
attributed without much dispute to a 
German, Johann Gensfleisch zum Guten- 
berg (c. 1400-68) of Mainz. ‘The earliest 
reference to him occurs in a Strasbourg 
lawsuit of 1439, in which a goldsmith is 
said to have supplied him with material 
with which to work on his invention three 
years earlier. Rival claims of the Dutch- 
man, Coster of Haarlem, are now generally 
discounted. 

Available evidence suggests that Guten- 
berg worked on his invention for the best 
part of twenty years, bringing it into a 
practical state between 1440 and 1450, by 
which time he had moved from Strasbourg 
to Mainz. ‘The capital for the long period 
of experiment was put up by the Mainz 
financier, Johann Fust (+1466 or 67); but 
just when success was in sight, Fust 
appears to have squeezed Gutenberg out 
and set up a printing office with his own 
son-in-law, Peter Schoeffer. Thus by 
1454-55 there were two printing offices 
in Mainz, a small one possibly owned by 
Gutenberg and the other (larger) one 
certainly owned by Fust and Schoeffer. 
‘These can be traced from the survival of 
two Indulgences. The first, a 31-line 
Indulgence printed before 14. November 
1454 (at which date a copy was used at 
Erfurt), employs a type found in the 36- 
line Bible, later completed at Bamberg 
before 1461, and attributed to Gutenberg. 
The second, a 30-line Indulgence used in 
Cologne on 27 February 1455, can without 
doubt be attributed to the rival house of 
Fust and Schoeffer, and it uses the type in 
which was printed the first complete boolkx 
extant in the western world: the 42-line 
Bible. ‘This famous book was a tremend- 
ous undertaking for a craft still in its 
infancy ; it required the use of six printing 
Presses and probably took the best part 
of a year to complete. It was published 
shortly before August 1456, for on the 24th 
of that month Heinrich Cremer, Vicar of 
St Stephen’s, Mainz, recorded in a copy 
How in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
the fact that on that day the rubrication 
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Printers had four outlets for their wares: 
the retail bookshops, to which books were 
sent in the form of unsewn sheets usually 
packed in barrels; the big fairs, which 
attracted foreign visitors (one of the 
reasons, probably, why Lyons very quickly 
came to have more printers than Paris); 
wholesale booksellers—for example two 
foreign students, Peter Actors and Joannes 
de Aquisgrano, were travelling England in 
1483 and offering books on sale or return; 
and their own premises. It was inevitable 
and desirable that some printers should 
in addition be scholars, and the few great 
scholar-printers must be respected as 
among the most important figures who 
have appeared in the history of books. 
The first of them was Caxton (c. 1420-91), 
who learnt to print in Cologne and then 
set up a press at Bruges in 1473 in order to 
disseminate more widely a translation of 
Raoul le Févre’s Recueil des histoires de 
Troyes, which he originally completed in 
1471 for his patron, Margaret duchess of 
Burgundy, the sister of king Edward IV. 
But outside of the private press (q.v.), 
printing and publishing have long become 
too complex in their operation to lie within 
the personal control of one man. 

Publishing as a separate profession was 
slow to develop. The first publishers were 
the rector and the librarian of the Sorbonne, 
Jean Heynlin and Guillaume Fichet, who 
invited three printers—Friburger from 
Colmar, Gering from Constance and 
Crantz from Stein—to come to Paris and 
set up a press within the precincts of 
the university. The works to be printed, 
mostly texts for the students, were chosen 
by Heynlin and Fichet—not the printers— 
and it was they also who laid it down that 
roman type was to be used: the first press 
in the world to employ roman type from 
its start. But after Fichet we do not en- 
counter another pure publisher for some 
time, and the only other figure who must 
be mentioned is Anton Koberger (¢. 1450- 
1513), the first ‘big business man’ in 
printing, who in the same year, 1470, 
began his career in Niirnberg. Before long 
he owned sixteen bookshops and had 
agents throughout Europe for the distribu- 
tion of the products of his printing shops. 
But he soon found himself defeated by the 
guilds of the crafts which, more tightly 
organized than a modern trades union, 
watched jealously to see that one man’s job 
was not encroached upon by another; he 
therefore gave up all his interests except 
publishing. 

At the turn of the century the initiative 
in book production had passed from 
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Germany to Italy. By 1480 when Jenson 
died, Venice had become the main centre 
of the European book-trade: it was the 
meeting place of northern and southern 
Europe, and many German printers 
gravitated there and stayed. Jenson’s 
plant passed to Torresano, who was the 
father-in-law of Aldus Manutius (1450- 
1515), who in turn decided at the age of 44 
to enter the profession after living in the 
household of the brilliant renaissance 
scholar Pico della Mirandola. Aldus, 
whose device of the anchor and dolphin is 
better known than any other printer’s 
mark, could print handsome books, as the 
famous Hypnerotomachia Poliphili of 1499 
shows—for it is considered to present a 
perfect blend of type (revived today as 
‘Poliphilus’) and woodcut illustrations; 
but he owes his place in history to his 
cheap editions. In 1498 one of Aldus’ 
literary friends, Urceus Codrus, wrote to 
him protesting about the price of his five- 
volume folio edition of Aristotle—saying 
that for the same amount he could have 
bought ten of the finest Latin manuscripts. 


- Thereupon Aldus turned completely to 


the production of 8vo editions at a popular 
price. He is therefore the first printer- 
publisher to produce a series comparable 
to the Everyman Library, the World’s 
Classics or Insel-Biicherei today; the first 
to exploit in the production of these small 
books the new compact type-faces (in his 
case mostly italic) which were beginning 
to draw unmistakably away from the 
manuscript’ appearance, and—arising out 
of that—one of the first to employ the 
new ‘grey’ page. A word of explanation: 
as already stated, early printed books were 
mechanical rivals of manuscripts written 
with black ink on vellum, therefore they 
themselves employed a heavy type-face set 
solid to produce the same effect of a black 
rectangle set on a white sheet. But once 
free from the scribe’s influence, printers 
quickly discovered that a printed page was 
more easily read if the type were lighter, 
the page marrower and smaller, and the 
lines of print separated by a certain amount 
of white space (a ‘lead’). This tedesign- 
ing of the printed page produced an over- 
all effect which optically is grey instead of 
black, and it is this effect which, with 
Certain archaic exceptions, printers have 
sought after from that day to this. 
At approximately the same time as 
Aldus two other eminent scholar-printers 
€gan their careers. In 1485 Anthoine 
erard (te. x 512) established his press in 
Paris; he was a masterly printer of richly 
illustrated books, and also—with his 
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owed its inspiration in some extent to Italy; 
nevertheless the French printers quickly 
impressed their own character on their 
wares. Between 1520 and 1570 they 
probably produced the greatest quantity of 
good printing in the shortest time which 
has been seen since the invention of the 
art. 

The only other activity of comparable 
importance was that of Christopher 
Plantin. Plantin came to Antwerp from 
Spain in 1555. He began as a printer, 
then for some time concentrated on fine 
bindings; afterwards he returned to 
printing and built up one of the biggest 
presses in Europe. He was really more 
interested in publishing than in printing, 
and, apart from the fact that he was a man 
of taste who ensured that his books were 
well laid out, his contribution to typo- 
graphy is small. ‘The number of books he 
published was enormous and his list was 
catholic; his largest production was the 
polyglot Bible published between 1569 and 
1573. Plantin died in 1589, and the press 
passed to his son-in-law, Jean Moretus; 
the family remained in business with 
offices in the same premises until 1876, 
when the handsome building was acquired 
by the city of Antwerp and opened as.the 
Musée Plantin-Moretus. 

While the impetus in book-production 
was passing from France to the Nether- 
lands in the latter part of the 16th century, 
several events occurred elsewhere which 
must be mentioned. In 1563 the first 
press to be set up in Russia was started 
by Fedorov and Mstislavetz, by order of 
Ivan IV, but they produced only three 
books in four years and then were forced 
to flee from a hostile mob which destroyed 
their premises; printing was not restarted 
in Russia until 1589. ‘Two years before, 
in 1561, printing was first introduced into 
the Indian sub-continent by Portuguese 
monks at Goa. In 1567 John Day (1522- 
84), one of the few English printers in 
the 16th century of any merit whatsoever, 
began a collaboration with that great 
bibliophile Matthew Parker, archbishop 
of Canterbury, which produced the first 
Anglo-Saxon type to be cut and a number 
of erudite privately printed volumes. 
During the 16th century printing was also 
brought to the New World: in 1539 Juan 
Pablo -was sent to Mexico City by the 
German emigré, Jacob Kromberger of 
Seville, the best printer in Spain. The 
next press to be set up was that of Antonio 
Ricardo at Lima in 1584. Printing was 
not brought to North America until 1638. 

The emergence of the Low Countries as 
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an important centre of printing was 
continued with increasing strength after 
Plantin. He was followed by the Elzevir 
family. They were primarily publishers, 
specializing in small books which achieved 
great popularity. Louis Elzevir (c. 1540—- 
1618) came from Louvain to Leiden in 
1580; he was a bookbinder, but in 1587 
he took to publishing. He was succeeded 
by his eldest and his youngest sons, 
Mathier and Bonaventura (1583-1652), the 
latter being the most enterprising member 
of the whole family. In 1638 the business 
spread to Amsterdam; the Leiden branch 
gradually declined and was finally sold in 
1715; the Amsterdam office was auctioned 
off by the widow of Daniel Elzevir in 
1680. The Elzevirs made one major 
contribution to typographic history by 
employing the great Dutch type-designer 
Christoffel van Dyck (1601-69 or 70) to 
lay out their Amsterdam office and to 
equip it with types of his own design. 
The types of the Leiden office came from 
the Luther type-foundry at F rankfurt, 
though van Dyck appears to have had a 
hand in their selection. Dutch printers in 
general obtained their types from these 
two sources. ‘lhe Luther foundry sprang 
originally from the printing office of 
Christian Egenolf, founded 1 531, which 
by the end of the 16th century had a 
collection of types second only to that of 
the Plantins. But whereas the Plantins 
kept their types entirely for their own 
use the Frankfurt house dealt extensively 
in the market. There was a friendly 
connexion between the two, and since 
both possessed certain types of Garamond 
and Granjon they made up theit sets 
by exchange. The historically important 
group of typographical materials generally 
known as the ‘Fell types’ at the Oxford 
University Press came largely from these 
two sources. The types which Dr Fell] 
himself gave to the university in 1675 were 
Dutch; but it has been shown by Stanley 
Morison that other types which have in the 
passage of time become broadly associated 
with this bequest are in fact much older: 
some of them indeed were cut by Robert 
Granjon himself and date from 1565. 
They must have reached England either 
through Germany or the Netherlands, 

In the mid-17th century printing was 
introduced into North America. [ny 1638 
the Rev. Jose Glover sailed from England 
to exploit the iron industry in the New 

orld after he had been suspended for 
nen-conformity. Being interested also jn 
religious freedom and in education, he 
returned to England and took out a 
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Curfibus, et crudo decernet Greec 
Ipfe caput tonfz foliis ornatus oln 
Dona feram. jam nunc folennes d 


Ad delubra juvat, cafofque videre 
8. ‘Baskerville’, Birmingham, designed and 
used by John Baskerville, 1750. 
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g. ‘Didot’, Paris, designed and used by F. A. 
Didot, 1775. 
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Giambattista Bodoni, 1780. 
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LANDMARKS IN TYPE DEVELOPMENT 
© by which type is generally known, its designer, and the date and place of first use). 
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The most important typographic innova- 
tion of the late 17th century was made in 
France. In 1640 Cardinal Richelieu per- 
suaded Louis XIII to found the Imprimerie 
Royale. The first books from the press 
were printed in a type of the Garamond 
family; in 1642 the press acquired new 
types from the foundry of Jean Jannon at 
Sedan which were called caractéres de 
Université. When a new director of the 
Imprimerie, Jean Anisson, was appointed 
in 1691, it was suggested that the press 
should have an entirely new type for its 
own exclusive use. A commission was 
appointed and produced a series of ponder- 
ous and geometrical recommendations; 
happily, however, Philippe Grandjean, the 
punch-cutter charged with the interpreta- 
tion of these recommendations in 1693, 
treated them merely as a basis for 
discussion, and in producing the romain 
du rot Louis XIV, of which the first 
specimen was issued in 1702, went his own 
way virtually unchecked. His type was the 
first to accentuate the shadows—thickening 
the thicks and shading the thins—which 
anticipated by 80 years the types of Bodoni 
and the whole of modern French typo- 
graphy. The first book to be printed in the 
new type was the Médailles sur les événe- 
menis du réegne de Louis-le-Grand, 1702. 
It is a superb folio; the paper is of very 
fine quality and shows off the craftsmanhip 
of the engravings and the new type to 
perfection. Grandjean’s fount was to 
everyone’s taste but was for the use of 
the Imprimerie Royale only—so designers 
then began to design their own new types 
as nearly like this as the law officers of the 
crown would allow them. 

Meanwhile we must return to the 16th 
century to trace the development of 
publishing from the great days of the 
scholar-printer. Various methods of re- 
striction and censorship existed in most 
countries where printing was carried on: 
in France, for example, the book was 
regulated by officers of the crown: in 
England first by the crown and then by 
the Stationers’ Company which was incor- 
porated in 1557. Sizes of editions were 
limited, but not the output of titles, In 
forty years between 1473 and 1 513 
Koberger of Ntrnberg published 236 
separate works, many of them very large 
with lavish illustrations; Froben at Base] 
published 257 works in 37 years, while 
John Elzevir published 100 works between 
1655 and 1661. English production was 
much lower, although there were a few 
exceptions: John Day between ts,46 
and 1584 published 275 works, and 
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‘n England until the 18th” 
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This shows that the swing away from the 
printer, and his loss of initiative, had 
clearly already begun. 

Four basic types of imprints gradually 
appeared on the title-pages of books in 
the late 16th and early 17th century: (1) 
Printed by A; (2) Printed by A for B; 
(3) Printed by A and sold by C; (4) 
Printed by A for B and sold by C. In 
these formulae A is obviously the printer, 
while C is a bookseller;.B is an entre- 
preneur who may have been either another 
bookseller interested in publishing, a 
wholesaler, or (more and more with the 
passage of time) simply a publisher who 
owned the copyright of a work but required 
on the one hand a printer to manufacture 
his goods and on the other a trade outlet 
(a bookshop with provincial and overseas 
correspondents) to dispose of them. 

The details of the change of emphasis 
are obscure, but by the second half of the 
17th century the pure publisher was 
emerging once and for all as a professional 
man on his own account. Among the 
first important figures was Jacob Tonson 
(1656-1736), who opened a bookshop in 
1677 and began to acquire copyrights from 
such authors as Dryden and Otway; he 
was closely associated with Dryden through 
most of his life, and he published Pope’s 
earliest work. T’onson was closely followed 
by Bernard Lintott (1675-1736), who had 
much the same tastes, and indeed on 
several occasions collaborated with him. 
By 1700 it appears therefore that publishing 
was now a lucrative occupation (though 
many publishers were still either book- 
sellers or printers as well) and that England 
produced the first notable pure publisher. 

An important feature of this period was 
also the flourishing reprint business 
carried on in the Low Countries. The 
Elzevirs, who began by reprinting the 
classics, expanded their activities to the re- 
printing of anything they thought they 


could sell, particularly French literature— 


the whole of Mbolitre, for example, 
quickly appeared from Amsterdam ‘suivant 
la copie imprimée 4 Paris’. This spread 
until it became a habit and indeed so much 
a characteristic of Dutch publishing that 
authors in the 18th century who were in 
trouble with the authorities, such as 
Voltaire, had some books genuinely 
printed there for the first time—ait confused 
the police and took advantage of the 
most efficient book distribution service in 
Europe. 

At the end of the 17th century when 
capital was short among publishers, it was 
quite common for one to dispose of part of 
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an edition to a colleague after it had been 
delivered in sheets by the printer. That 
such a spirit of co-operation existed among 
otherwise hard-headed business men in- 
dicates that their profession was still 
sufficiently in its infancy for them to close 
their ranks in the face of a risk. For it 
must be remembered that the publisher, 
fundamentally, has nothing in the world 
except his costs. A printer has his stock 
of types, a binder his skins and his tools, a 
bookseller a stock-in-trade of books which 
—if he has bought wisely—can always 
command some sort of price; a publisher 
has one liability and two potential assets— 
an office, his personality and his judg- 
ment. It was with these attributes and 
an insecurely established position that men 
like ‘T‘onson and Lintott faced the early 
years of the 18th century. 

The great success of the Imprimerie 
Royale with its new type was one of the 
few happy incidents during the last years 
of Louis XIV’s reign. When Grandjean 
died in 1714, he and his able pupil Luce 
had between them cut the romain du roi in 
twenty-one sizes. ‘The Dutch, as ever, 
were quick to follow and in 1730 Fleisch- 
man began to cut a series of similar, but 
even more sharp and brilliant, types for the 
Enschedé’s of Haarlem. But he was 
quickly followed by one of the most 
eminent names in French printing: Pierre 
Simon Fournier. 

Fournier (1712-68) was the son of a 
type-founder: his father had been manager 
of the Le Bé establishment, which went 
back to the 16th century when the first Le 
Bé had been a pupil of Garamond. In 
1736 he began to engrave and cast type, 
and six years later he published his 
first Modéles de Caractéres, in which he 
presented a complete range of types which, 
while showing his close study of the older 
models, had a new touch perfectly attuned 
to their own age. It is the types and 
ornaments of Fournier which accorded so 
well with French taste in books during the 
reign of Louis XV—smaller, gayer and 
generally better printed than those of 
Louis XIV, with the lovely plates, head- 
pieces and tailpieces of Gravelot, Cochin, 
Eisen and Moreau le jeune. 

While the French printers were follow- 
ing the course laid out for them by 
Grandjean’s romain du rot, English printing 
and typefounding was about to come to 
importance for the first time. In 1734 
William Caslon (1692-1766) issued the 

rst specimen of his types, Which are con- 
sidered one of the great contributions to 
typographic development because of their 
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reached when he produced a most 
delightful series of 18mo classics for the 
Comte d’Artois, brother of Louis XVI: of 
each book a limited edition of 2 copies 
was produced, printed on satin! 

Vhen Francois-Ambroise Didot 
decided to retire in 1789, he gave his 
printing office to his elder son Pierre 
(1760-1853) and the foundry to the 
younger son Firmin (1764-1836). The 
two sons somehow held on through 
the revolution and were there to produce 
handsome books when the extravagant 
boom of the Directoire came. Pierre got 
permission to move his press into that part 
of the Louvre vacated by the Imprimerie 
Royale and scored an immediate success 
with his ‘Louvre editions’, sumptuously 
illustrated by such fashionable artists as 
Gérard, Girodet and Prud’hon,. 

Firmin, as well as _ type-founding, 
became interested in popular publishing 
and achieved fame as the father of stereo- 
typing. In 1701 Dutch printers had made 
the first attempt by dipping their chases of 
type in molten metal up to the shoulders 
of the letters so that each became a solid 
sheet which could be easily stored without 
danger of individual letters dropping out. 
But by this system the original type was 
not recoverable. Some years later a 
Scottish goldsmith, William Ged (1690- 
1759), found the solution: he took a cast 
from a page of type in plaster of Paris; the 
original type could then be distributed and 
used again, while a metal sheet duplicating 
the page of type could be cast several times 
from the plaster mould. But Ged was 
ruined by trade opposition, and the 
invention lay fallow until the end of the 
century. It was not until 1797 that a 
printer named Gatteaux demonstrated, to 
Firmin Didot an alloy which gave a perfect 
cast: but Gatteaux thought he had a 
monopoly and demanded an enormous 
price for his material. So Didot experi- 
mented himself, and one of his workmen, 
Hernan, found a solution: this was to 
compose in copper matrices with sunk 
faces and cast from them. Although the 
first method of stereotyping to be success- 
fully marketed, it was not ideal; in 1829 
the honour of discovering the method in 
use today was divided between Genoux 
of Lyons, Vanoni, an Italian, and Poole in 
England: that is to compose in normal type 
and take off this a matrice of papier mAché 
from which almost any number of metal 
plates can be cast. 

A few other dates of interest and im. 
portance during the 18th century may be 
noted: 
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First type-foundry in America credited to Sauer at 
G ntown, Pa., 1743. / 
First Book ts abandon the long { throughout said to 

be Ames’ Typographical Antiquities, London, 


1749. , 

First Gasadinn press founded by Bushell at Halifax, 

Scotia, 1751. 
ieee exhibited by the etcher Le 
Prince at the Paris salon, 1769. 

First iron printing press constructed by Haas at 
Basel, 1772, but fails owing to craft restric- 
tions within the guilds. ) 

Point-system for measuring type invented by 

_ Francois-Ambroise Didot, 1780. 
First press in Australia begins work at Sydney, 


1795- ; 
i invented by Senefelder at Munich, 
a a : an English patent granted to him in 


1800. 

Publishing partnerships became so 
general in the 18th century that a column 
was ruled for the purpose in the Stationers’ 
Company records, headed ‘Shares *, and 
the portions of individual parties could 
go as low and lower than twenty-fourths. 
Thomas Longman, the founder of the 
London publishing house flourishing today, 
dealt largely in shares, The syndicates, 
Which in France in the previous century 
had been ephemeral, now became perm- 
anent organizations. In England one of 
the best known was the Chapter, so called 
from the fact that its meetings were held 
at the Chapter Coffee House; there were 
several names among its members which 
are Well known in English publishing today, 
including 'Thomas Longman, John Rivy- 
ington and John Murray. In France 
there was the association of the Fermiers 

~<raux, wealthy tax gatherers who 
jointly published a small number of lavish 
iti In Geneva there was the 


whom were not Printers, such as 
and the numerous Prault family, The 
individual publisher seems to have 
rather more quickly in France and Fur- 
pe generally than in Engl 


gland, where the 
Syndicate or Partnership continued 
to the end of the 18th century 
author’s point of view, one disa 
of this system of spreading risk Was that 
if one of the big syndicates would hot take 
Pook, then he had but little chance 
of finding a Publisher. In this case the 
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Produced po. Place, England suddenly 
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fone English publishers, 
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im receding century. 
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the nap of Bensley 
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the Monotype. Both are American in 
origin: the Linotype was invented by 
Mergenthaler in 1886 and the Monotype 
by Lanston, of Washington, in 1887. 
Broadly it may be said that today practically 
all newspapers in the world and much 
bookwork in the United States is composed 
on Linotype, while almost all bookwork 
throughout Europe and some newspapers 
are composed on Monotype. With both 
machines the compositor sits at a keyboard 
like a typewriter and taps out the ‘copy’ 
which is composed and cast in new metal 
by the machine itself. The difference 
between them is that the Linotype (line o’ 
type) casts a whole line of words in one 
piece, while the Monotype casts each letter 
separately. Although Linotype has cut a 
number of handsome founts, it is fair to 
say that the contribution of the Monotype 
Corporation in reviving the great types of 
the past has been outstanding. 

The mechanical manufacture of paper, 
also necessary to feed the power presses 
with their increased speed, was first 
invented in 1798 by Robert at the Essonnes 
mill owned by the Didots in France. 
This machine was improved upon by two 
London stationers, the Foudrinier brothers, 
at Hereford in 1803 and at the same time 
by Gamble, Didot’s brother-in-law, at St 
Neots in Huntingdonshire, England. 

The last major step in the evolution of 
the printed book as we know it today came 
with the use of cloth as a material for 
covering books and the invention. of the 
casing machine. There are early isolated 
instances of the use of cloth, such as the 
books bound in flowered material by 
the poet Robert Southey and his sister at 
the end of the 18th century, but as a com- 


mercial proposition the idea dates from 
1820s. ‘The casing 


approximately the 
anachine was invented about 1830, and at 
the same time an English binder, Leighton 


(whose firm flourishes today as the 
Leighton-Straker Bookbinding Company), 
discovered a means of stamping gold on to 
a book mechanically. From the invention 
of printing it had been customary for the 
printer to sell his books in sheets, which 
were roughly stitched through the side to 
keep them together while all the edges were 
left untrimmed. The purchaser, either 
the bookseller or the private owner, then 
passed the book to his binder who removed 


the rough stitching, sewed each section or 
et on to bands or 


olded printed she 

eel Cunt the edges smooth and 

generally gilded or coloured them. Then 
ared sheets into a cover 


bound the preP 
be Ne up of first oak boards and later stiff 
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pasteboard covered with leather, Supe 
the thongs right into the boards, an 
added decoration on the outside to taste. 
As books multiplied, the point was reached 
at which an omnivorous reader might 
consider a number of the books he bought 
as not worth the expense of binding ; for 
convenience therefore a plain paper 
wrapper was roughly pasted round the 
stitched sheets. If, after reading it, the 
collector thought a book worth keeping, he 
could still have it bound. There was in 
addition always the ‘ publisher’s binding — 
that is to say a standard cheap binding put 
on by the publisher or a bookseller for the 
benefit of less wealthy book buyers who 
could not afford a luxury job. The plain 
vellum of Aldus in the 16th centu and 
the plain calf with red title labels of English 
18th-century novels are examples. 

A cased book is properly speaking not a 
bound book, but an ingeniously produced 
article turned out at speed which will 
stand up to normal wear, 'The tapes on to 
which the printed sheets are sewn are not 
sunk into, but merely stuck down on to 
the inside of the pre-fabricated case— 
light strawboards covered with cloth—and 
are secured in place by the subsequent 
pasting in of the end-papers. It is there- 

ore incorrect to refer to the book which 
one normally buys in the bookshop today 
as ‘bound’. Broadly speaking, the old 
System has persisted in Latin countries, 
while the Anglo-Saxon peoples have 
preferred to adopt the cased book. One 
ancillary disadvantage which a preference 

tries with it is a decay 
the country concerned, 


binder of the da -to-d 
simple work which : 


Pays much of his 
overheads and hence leaves him with 
Presentation volumes, school prizes and 
the wealthy collector as his only. outlets. 
This is strikingly borne out by the United 
States in which the emergence of aq 
flourishing publishing trade coincided with 
the invention of the cased book: j 
Sequence of which there has not beei and 
is never likely to be any tradition of hand 
binding in that ¢o try, inding jn 
England, which invented the Cased book 
is in decline and largely dependent upon 
antiquarian repairs for 


its liveliho 
hile France, which is incapable ns 
this day of producing a cased book of 
any merit, retains almost unimpaired its 


Great reputation as the hom 
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By the end of the 19th century English 
printing had been given a new impetus by 


the private presses (q.v.). French printing 
(while retaining its technical excellence) 
had become sunk in the morass of the 
tirage limité, and the rest of Europe was 
producing singularly little. Although both 
the Monotype and the Linotype machines 
were in production, mechanical typesetting 
made little progress before 1914. In the 
United States good printing dates from 
1893 when Daniel Berkeley Updike (1860- 
1941) founded the Merrymount Press ; 
although he began with heavy types in the 
style of William Morris at the Kelmscott, 
he quickly changed and developed into one 
of the most distinguished printers and 
scholars of typography in the 2oth century. 
He was shortly followed by an equally 
great American, Bruce Rogers. 

In the 1890s Frederick Macmillan 
suggested the ‘net book’ agreement which, 
after some hesitation, was accepted by 
the whole trade in Great Britain. Under 
this agreement no bookseller might sell a 
book for more or less than the price set 
upon it by the publisher, thus eliminat- 
ing yndesirable price cutting which was 
so destructive to the retail book-trade. 
During the same period the literary agent, 
who handles an author's work for a per- 
centage of the takings, arrived. ‘The first 
agents were friends who acted gratuitously 


for authors living abroad, but it soon turned 
‘on. In 1885 the Berne 


into a professi the 
i blished the principles of 


Convention estabus) 
international copyright, operative today 


COPYRIGHT). 
seer hadiately after the first world war 


“tine took immense strides forward. 
Rea Monotype Corporation Stanley 
Morison as adviser caused the revival of 
the types of Garamond, Bembo, Blado, 
Walbaum and Bell. Only one new type 
designer appeared in England during this 

eriod—the sculptor-wood-engraver Eric 
Gill (1 882-1940), who began with his now 
famous Sans Serif, and followed it with 
several faces for book work of which the 
best known is his Perpetua. In 1923 
Francis Meynell founded _ his Nonesuch 
Press for the production of limited editions 
at low prices, and demonstrated irrefutably 
to the world that mechanical typesetting 
if properly handled could challenge com- 
parison with the finest hand work, At 
the same time the Curwen Press under 
Oliver Simon in London set a new high 
standard for general commercial and book 
work; the University presses at Oxford 
and Cambridge also reached the same very 
high level of mechanical perfection and 
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design. In Germany there _was much 
es sennestins with ‘modernistic’ typo- 
graphy, led by the designers at the Bauhaus 
in Dessau and Jan T'schichold; this was 
brought to a sudden halt by the Nazi 
regime, which considered all such matters 
decadent. In Scandinavia there was a 
generally high level, but following a more 
traditional design. Holland also produced 
much good printing, and a group of notable 
new types of great elegance designed by 
Jan van Krimpen. A small quantity of 
excellent printing from Czechoslovakia 
during the period between the wars must 
also be mentioned. France remained 
chiefly interested in the expensive illus- 
trated book, of which the chief publisher 
was Ambroise Vollard, the art dealer, who 
produced or projected superb works 
decorated, among others, by Degas, Rodin, 
Bonnard, Braque, Derain, Matisse, Maillol, 
Roualt and Picasso. One other country, 
the U.S.S.R., showed great virtuosity in the 
production of illustrated books—and the 
group of wood-engravers headed during 
the 1930s by Kravchenco and Favorsky has 
seldom been equalled and n 


acquired a yn 
instance, a tendency to rather dashing title 
Pages (such as those of W. A. Wiggins) 
and considerable Polish, combined With 
easy flowing text. Of the rest of the world, 
South erican printing, while prolific, 
has Produced little of distinct: 


considerable importance. The Positive 
constructive one was the mass-produced 
Teprint in paper Wrappers: in 1931 Allen 
Lane founded his Penguin publishin 
enterprise. The idea Was not in itselé 
new, having been Preceded by two most 
quportant ventures in Germany, The 
first was the library of English literature in 
Paper wrappers begun by Baron Tauch- 
nutz of Leipzig in the late 19th Century for 
Sale to British and American tourists on 
the continent. The second was the series 
Or smal] in attractive format 
ee y the Insel-Verlag, also of 
IPZig ae aimed at £iving Germ 
igh-cla 
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throy 
a“ pe the maze of new books) and the 
threaten ts e of the paper-bound reprints 
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tting 5 ae ahaa development is the 
ect, instead ny photography. By this 
2 © each « Of casting different sizes of 
ona Dose i aa cut, a single type 1s 
in CPable of Simple machine, which any 
: g, . Operating a typewriter can 
€quireg oo O8taphed up or dow h 
Raphig 2° and then printed by a litho. 
Velo we OF gray nh printed by a litho- 
Ped ; "ure process. ‘This, if de- 


Teg): Nto 9 
facutte the re commercial success, will 
been 4 tYpe “signing of every existing 
: Qh ab] . At pre . 

et sent designers have 


try 0 ma ;. 
§12@ of 8 ae virtue of necessity by 
Bn, typet refinements into each 
al its SPE In ae Were cutting, and there 
ede sas. ence which is identical in 
hay ad Photogr, type Is to be enlarged or 
Stigg » Strike a taphically, the model will 
ws wre will average with no character- 
within t hen tee Pear troublesome in any 
ta newe® Next fe necessity for this arises 
haw Schoo] cay 9 C2! it will bring with 
Plastic © is g of type designers. 
Which ma repheeulity that some form of 
ag rep] Over ace cloth as a substance in 
A Materiare 00 goss; and, later, plastics 
davtt f al from Pulp and esparto grass 
i elope these ee Paper can be made. 
q Pring: Sts €volutionary mechanical 
Vicwting 2 there w : 
Dag, ent nee in pub]; ould seem to be little 
of  fiy, feak eRe ee which presages 
Weetovan Mindreq Woe tradition of the 
‘er ee © wo cats since the use 
Rey Nr Was discovered in the 
the hp «SINT 
Maggi au the Ba ost printing and 
ut he Pro yi uct of business men 
f one imbued—sometimes 
Deg, Taft towards an interest in 
bee of . e 'S the artistic niceties 
: tang Prin ing 1S, however, one other 
Sig: Pr ar th Which has played an 
wiv, gag Dting, x Ough the centuries: 
Ubjj. sity, by ] *uthorized and often 


q I 

ree’ Np S ig arch, a state or 4 

leae Ne beg us a4 s€parate aspect of 
d¢,ertai, — Such presses, while 


a ~ - . e 
Ae Others . hoc limitations, are 
- for example, no one 





would expect a university press to publish 
a ‘whodunit’ because it would find popular 
favour, nor must it, like a commercial 
house, necessarily make a profit. 

The first university press, that founded 
at the Sorbonne by Fichet and Heynlin 
in 1470, already shows the absence of 
commercial considerations: narrow inter- 
ests (books for undergraduates) and 
freedom to do as one likes (unexpected 
choice of roman type). An outstanding 
example of a great patron (who by his 
wealth could do what he liked) in conjunc- 
tion with a university was Cardinal 
XNimenes who in 1508 founded the uni- 
versity of Alcald, Spain, and made it a 
printing centre which between 1514 and 
1518 produced one of the world’s great 
books: the Complutensian Polyglot Bible, 
featuring a beautiful Greek type. 

Although printing began at Oxford in 
the rsth century and at Cambridge some 
50 years later, the two university presses 
‘vere not established as such until late in 


the 16th century: Cambridge in 1583 and | 


Oxford in 1585. Both have a great and 
well-deserved reputation for good typo- 
graphy and along list of erudite works given 
to tht world from that day until the present. 

One of the first official printing offices 
outside of a university was the Stamperia 
Vaticana established in 1587, for which 
Granjon cut a set of types. It has con- 
tinued as the official printing works of the 
headquarters of the Roman church until 
the present day. But the most important 
and influential official printing office has 
undoubtedly been the Imprimerie Royale, 
founded in 16409, which continues an 
unbroken tradition today as the Imprimerie 
Nationale. Originally the press was also 
an important publishing house, but today 
is rightly confined to printing. A similar 
printing office, the Impressao Regia, was 
founded in Portugal in 1769. 

Today almost every university of any 
standing throughout the world has its own 


‘press ’—that ig to say in the majority of 
m 


cases a publishing office, large or § 
according to its resources, which has 
produced for it by commercial printers 
various theses by university members and 
other works of an intellectual nature 
connected with university studies. — In the 
United States a number of university 
presses are seeking (many successfully) to 
go far beyond these bounds to become, 
like the presses of Oxford and Cambridge 
today, high-quality general publishers: the 
presses of Harvard and Yale are un- 
doubtedly pre-eminent, but others, par- 
ticularly those of Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
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ahoma and Texas are making their 
ae in specialized fields, Harvard and 
Yale do their own printing, with consider- 
istinction. RC Lae 
Sneee present age state publishing is 
mostly confined to totalitarian countries 
where there is a desire to influence reading 
for political reasons. The Soviet Union 
has a highly developed publishing busi- 
ness which controls all reading matter. 
Gosizdat, the state publishing house, was 
founded in 1919; in 1932 it was followed 
by the Centroizdat, central publishing 
house for Soviet nationalities, which 
publishes throughout the Union in 68 
languages; and in 1934 a children’s state 
publishing house was added. Dissemina- 
tion of the written word was of course 
strictly controlled in Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany, but this was achieved not by 
the foundation of an official publishing 
office but by infiltrating party members 
into every existing publishing organization. 
he only country in the western world 


to have an official publishing office is 
Great Britain in Her Ma 


jesty’s Stationery 
Office. From issuing official documents 


and government publications the activities 
of the office spread very rapidly during the 
second world war to the dissemination of 
cheap paper-bound books on any subject 
which might contribute to the maintenance 
of morale in its widest sense. Since the 
end of the war the publishing activities of 
the office have continued unabated, and, 
with two leading experts—Sir Francis 
Meynell and Harry Carter—in charge of 
typography, a stream of books and 
pamphlets on every subject, from medieval 
iron’ work in the Fen country to the 
artificial insemination of pigs, has been 
Placed on sale. These activities are 
regarded by many British publishers as a 


State-subsidized invasion of their own field; 
but whatever the ethi 


! cs of the question 
may be, there is no do b 


GENERAL: D, Greenwood and H, 
Chronology of Books and Printing (N, yy, 
ed., 1936); D.C. McMurtrie, The Book (N.Y 
1938; with very full biblio.); P rinting, 4 Short 
Bitory of the Art, ed. R. A 


- Peddie . 

. Newdigate, The Art of the Book (1938) 72) 
udin, Histoire de L’ Imprimerie (4. Vols, 1928): 
H. G, Idis, The Printed Book, rey, J. Carter 
and = Crutchley (19 51); Books and Printing 
Goldschnremmett (Cleveland, 1951): E, p. 
schmidt, The Printed Book Of the 
enaissance (1950); H. Ss. Bennett, English 


1557 (295) 
d Readers, I475-155/ ‘ n Inter 
Holme adem Book Produc Printing 
national Survey (1928); O. : Peddie, 
Today (1928).—'TyPOGRAPHY” ee 
Fifteenth Century Books, . Johnson, A 
Identification (1913); A. D velopment (1937 
Designs: Their History and Deve Their Histo , 
D. B. Updike, Printing Types: Is, 1937) z 
Form and Use (and ed., Fae Printing ay 
Morison, Four Centuries of Typos? aphy (19 iH 
d. 1949), First Principles of 13 fr, and € 
S. Fournier, On Typefounding, t 
0). wen 
— we T. F. Carter, The 7 est iD 
Printing in China and es me av he OF 
(New York, 1925); C. H.. ting) 30 Os : 
and Development of Prin h?. in Gut 
the Light of Recent leat "0. W. sof the 
Jahrbuch (1935) GERM” aniversary am 
mann, The Five Hundredt i , 
Invention of Printing (N. vf Printing © desch! 
Johnson, The First Century © tipogta ar set 
(1926).—I ray: D. Marzi, ‘1 a Piaudib 
in Italia durante il apCONd 2 eb 
Festschrift 1900).—F RAN France ai ohnso™ 
Histoire de Pimprimerte en yak F. Lie M. 
XVIe siécle (4. vols, 10 nine (19 onde i 
French Sixteenth Century Prt ses des f Lejan? 
Audin, Les Livrets typograp! ah: A. Gps 
frangaises créées avant I800 b (9 50) 2, in ge 
Lhe Art of ae ee oe sare af 189 
ay oO . fi 
Portuese? toibi Soc, ste On sh 
—ENGLAND: E, G. Dutt, airy EE AG se 
(1896) and Fifteenth Center io, grits 
A Bibliography (Bibl. Soc. p in AME 505 ‘4 
1917),—AMERICA: Pa ee Nit iN 
h: t eS 5. 
D: GC MeMurtrie, - mus ¥ int ee 
Be: PTs vols; fuses 
Rautewe, The Introduction 1 c. Mat 
Canada (Montreal, 1930) 5 South »dit 5 G08 
ee 4 ae RI 1926); 00k oe bef gost 
Sate a Sree than i 
pub. John Carter Brow 5 
1908). by, gl 0 
PUBLISHING: F, A. saa The LNs 1, 4 
Bookselling (1930) ; Ms ie ; ; 
Trade (1939); S. 6). dé (Ui 008 
Publishing (4th ed., 194 d1m4 4 
PERIODICALS : Alphae. 6 
1946 ff.); Bibliographic (Londo™ yale sr 
their History ey ae, ) T net 680 
Iphin: J3. See 
Books. (New York, 1933 F Gucent TH G0 
(London, 7 vale) Meee e Libr Ors bi 
.; );7 ociet 
Eee of the Bibliographical, ib osteo” 
1889 ff.); transactions ond inbure”, (Uy f 
societies—Cambridge, "a: jnat 6 
will richly repay perusa?s ind, pe 
1935 ff.). pis of pe” 
Private, 105) vol , ip 
Private Presses. -, the ae irred if 
existed since early pei ore io 
craft, and has come sf were ie pf 
Cause those responsib ¢ of 
its artistic developm 
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Works : 
niece might not otherwise have 
combinathe ication, or for fun—or for a 
TE eee of all three. But the private 
he, 2S Known tod 
eyond the »- ay does not date back 
se mid-18th century. 
the atron, as the 1470s Regiomontanus, 
Works ae » had a number of technical 
the ¢ ions, at Ntirnberg, and the cost of 
friends. 5 was defrayed by him and his 
Privately prj t317 a magnificent folio was 
Theyey an a ted, again at Niirnberg: the 
ECTRCT, was’ # Commercial printer, Schéns- 
a for the 8iven the task, a new type was 
peeetor M ook by Dienecker, and the 
gland *ximilian footed the bill. I 
Was 7° “he earliest pri Bate 
by oe Antiquis Privately printed book 
ene Well. pen Ecclesiae, produced 
Pre Parker N printer Day for Mat- 
Wate 4. *tchbishop of Canterbury. 


Que Tintin 
oH .-§ Was not favoured by the 


Titles 1 
Over >, as it Sette during the 16th 
Dress €rmined the tight hold 
n 16° for polis ce was considered 
Guig. 7 Minshe ‘cal and religious reasons. 
Ih it into Tae a lexicographer, had his 
don ang oes, privately printed 
boo ie it on subscription— 
Mis 2 Engl € disposed of by this 
boop Phere tha” au In the western 
Pring, Vas the tst privately produced 
Rey €d in 16 Ommunion of Churches 
; 5 at H 
&x john iot arvard, Mass., for the 
divig but a. .phere are other 
poducti Or a an ays it was a case of an 
"te, 10n TOUp commissioning the 
; ook from a regular 


of g b 

W he S 

a] tray 
we ae Set te “Ity Hill Press which Horace 
til a import his own home in 1757 1s 
Rintin 89. ine’ Private press; it lasted 
to keryie Ce ee John Baskerville’s 
Gp duce Was a i a private press, since 
Dy S88io y book i calthy man who began 
do, Rg ae to }-:.°4 Order to give practical 
ber 7 hag’ Same ©wn views on the art. 
the een ner 0 eu riod Mme de Pompa- 
fg Phila? 79 and a ae at Versailles, and 
he “lphia 765 Benjamin Franklin, 
it an ,»rnter who became the 
. assador accredited to 
fis "f his own press for the 
ee at Passy, near 
Press fav € also conducted @ 
x and. par’, preurcon of Ae 
Cop tStofapp ted little books 0 
be op leted in ch —-Songs of Innocence 
ti 
f a eee . £99. 

Q*tily Prin yal ate press was that of 
org btogp at Ate 0, born in 1836, 
to lates a age of g. From 
Ter y 1 Press graduated at 
Clumes of verse. The 
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productions of the press are of no typo- 
graphical importance, but they exhibit 
perfectly the best principles of the private 
press, and Daniel has earned immortality 
through having discovered at Oxford the 
matrices of the important 17th-century 
types which are loosely known as the ‘ Fell 
types’. 

The most famous private press which 
has ever existed, the Kelmscott, was 
founded by William Morris in 1890 and 
flourished for seven years. The Kelmscott 
books are now considered fussy and 
illegible, but Morris’ efforts served to draw 
attention to the necessity for a revaluation 
in typography and this enabled the lessons 
of commercial publishers such as Moxon, 
Whittingham and Pickering to be appreci- 
ated and absorbed. The Kelmscott was 
followed by Charles Ricketts’ Vale Press, 
Lucien Pissarro’s Eragny Press, 


1896; 
1894; St John Hornby’s Ashendene 
Press, 1894; T. J. Cobden Sanderson’s 


Doves Press, 1901, All these presses had 
their own types designed and cut for 
their exclusive use. 

The private press movement of the late 
roth century did not spread generally 
outside England. There is only one fairly 
early comparable press: the Cranach, 
founded by Harry Graf Kessler at Weimar 
in 1913. ‘This press drew much of its 
inspiration from England: the types were 
designed by Edward Johnston and the 
pressmen were ex-Doves experts. Count 
Kessler continued happily—later com- 
missioning much work from Eric Gill— 
until in 1933 his activity, like so much else, 
was brought to a sudden halt by Hitler; 
he died in 1937: It should be mentioned 
that the types and most of the matrices 
designed for and used by the Kelmscott, 
Doves, Ashendene, Eragny and Cranach 
presses are now at the University Press, 
Cambridge. 

In 1923 the private press movement 
took a fresh turn with the foundation of the 
Nonesuch Press by Francis Meynell. 
Unkind critics have said that the Nonesuch 
was not private and not a press. It is true 
that almost all their printing was done for 
them at well-known printing shops under 
Sir Francis’ personal supervision ; but they 
retained the characteristic of the private 
press of declaring the number of copies 
printed, and retaining a firm reason for 
existence—in this case the determination 
of the founder to demonstrate and take 
advantage of the great resources of 
mechanical composition (comparatively 
new in 1923) and its effect on price without 


the sacrifice of guality. During the 1920s 
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and 1930s there was in England a spate of 
presses, genuinely and bogusly private. 
This seems to have been a purely English 
phenomenon. Apart from Count Kessler 
and Dr Mardersteig with the Bodoni press 
(begun in Switzerland 1923, moved to 
Verona 1926) there was little activity in 
Europe, and the United States also was 
largely content to draw its Tequirements 
in this respect from Britain. This fury of 
production was ended abruptly by the 
slump of 1929, and only two ‘presses 

of any importance emerged from the 
holocaust: the Golden Cockere] Press, 
founded in 1921 by Harold Taylor, 
subsequently conducted (during the days 
when Eric Gill did much of his finest work 
for it) by Robert Gibbings and continued 
by Christopher Sandford; and the press 
founded in 1933 by Eric Gill with his son- 
in-law, René Hague, for the production of 
small books in the types of Gill’s own 
design—this latter being a genuine private 
press run in the home of its proprietor. 
Financial difficulties have played havoc— 
IN most cases rightly—with the Private 
Presses, and few worthy 


of note remain. 

The Press founded by Edwin and Robert 

rabhorn at San Francisco in the early 

1920s continues and must be mentioned as 

among the finest printing offices in the 
world today, 


It is difficult to assess 
the 


© private press on the development of 
printing and typography. None of the 
Presses mentioned above has made any 


the importance of 


imited’ edition. 
Possible, however, that With the pr 
high costs pertaining 


a new importance 


i esent 
in the Printing trade 
may open for the 

ers by hand-means 
and abstruse works 


for which there is 4 definite but extremely 


limited demand. 


ae H. Mens ce ihe Kelmscott 
ttham Morris (London, 1924); W. 
Private Presses and their Back: (Ney om 
1929); I. Haas, 4 Biblio Material 
937). 
D 


Press and 


); 1. He graphy of 
relating to Private Presses (Chicago, ; 


aes Literary, Some critics, aware of 

a Niculty of awarding literary Prizes 

i ¥, have doubted the wisdom of Offerin 
oeally! Otters object that, Whete they 


no great 
are very numerous, they ie be, the 
distinction. However this ae * oportions 
system has now grown to SUC ae | 
that it is impossible here to 1 an special 
a select list. Prizes offere not oped 
occasions and those which Ee ewdil E 
general competition (such as warded sine 
Prize for English Verse, 4 quate) mus 
1806 to an Oxford undergra hie 
be excluded. awat 
The world’s foremost Lee ‘ch be 
the Nobel Prize for Literatur Nobel pre 
founded together with pet. a oF 
for physics, chemistry, ae the Swe 6). 
through the bequest He apelit 1833-9), 
scientist Alfred Bernhard since 19) te 
The award has been rane ol) mn 
the Svenska Akademuen, adil and a ral 
winner receiving a ee FE) B ine 
of money worth about rild go a the 
wish was that the prize $ roduced we! 
person ‘who shall have a disting™. wos 
field of literature the eee 110" 
work of an idealistic ten ; this 608 os 
found impossible to apP Yack the hors 
in judging between single of the 2U 19! 
is awarded in consideratio™” rs since 
total output. The win? 
have been: At 
1901 _R.F.A. Sully Prachi : 
1902 Theodor Momms ah! Ne gat? 
1903 Byjérnstjerne bon osé © 
1904. Frédéric Mistral a 
Eizaguirre. 
1905 Poni Sienkiew1CZ- 
1906 Giosué Carducci. 
1907 Rudyard Kipling- 
1908 Rudolf eo 
1909 Selma Lagerlot. 
1910 ©Paul von Be nck 
191r Maurice Maeter nai 
1912 Gerhart eas Bel 
1913 Rabindranath 1ag ‘ 
1914 Not ee os api 
Se eee Re ene 
1917 Karl Gjellerupa? 
1918 Not awarded. 
1919 Carl Spitteler. 
1920 Knut Hamsun. 
1921 Anatole France: ©) 
1922 Jacinto Benaven ats. 
1923 William Butler eymont: 
1924 Whladyslaw 5. T Shaw: 
1925 George Bems: 
1926 Grazia Deledda. 
1927 Henri Bergson. 
1928 Sigrid Undset. 
1929 noma aa 
1930 ©Sinclair ete 
1931 Erik Axel Karlfeld 
1932 John Galswort 
1933 Ivan A, Buntio 
1934 Luigi Pirandello- 
1935 Not awarded. 
1936 Eugene O’Neu!. 
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1937 : 
1938 Roger Martin du Gard. 
1939 pea S. Buck. 
1940-7 tans Emi] Sillanpaa 
1944 943 Not awarded. _ 
1945 Johannes V. Jensen 
104 Gabriela Mistral. 
1949 “mann Hesse 
194g Ddré Gide. 
19 1omas Stearns FI} 
rot William Faulkner. 
‘950 Pay Pali essed, 

92 F Dian L, wy 

< Francois h Gee Ist. 

ther ; can 
oo uncil of Ra snational prizes are the 
ih im on E a uee Prize for the best book 
Ra the Ital; Tope, inaugurated in 1951, 
works Italiana pie 1949, awarded by 
Yearg or aa Jiterary and dramatic 
Sical works in alternate 


he q 
of}, “&tails gs . 
itera eet in the following list 


Q 
e ry 
() Th me ra name of the prize. 
(6) cWarde ach it was first offered 
Riven P© Of work for which it is 
(e) Tr Value, 
<20 
award of the body making the 


Great BRITAIN 


Yize, hb I A : 
- 1793, biennially. 
dq, ube ee; p Aberdeen University. 

£40, s Connect mize. 6. 1915. c. Essay 
Dey, cg Titish Aaa ancient Greece. 
tag lairouin Pie Pico le Ueha 

+ : 12000 OTpiay into English or vice 
itt : as Denyse Clairouin, 
a, On etry Ch writers. 

No Frog behalf of vee i £250. e. A com- 
: . °~ 21. PO ) 

° v8 Scots ite Awar Hoek 1949. ¢. A 
© 6, Gree SOttish Got Scotswoman. d. £100 
ane By of En Tal prizes o4 oetry. d. £20. 
We Story, Bland Offered by the Poetry 


e . 
a Awe titin. "Zen Pps 
Mis atdeq: Bg wae 6.1919. c. Imagin- 
« % lice PY a commer medal and £100. 
ato, atrenden nite under the will of 
b % ps,” “einen 5 
B te ne, 3, Rowan Foundation. b. 1944- 
i ine ¢ ann fo, Society of Literature. 
BeVie fe isp ly Northcliffe Prize. 
b 2 go dch an eteus S 1S reciprocal to the Prix 
Rak ans Anglais and is awarde 
en << GC ‘ 
‘ titig L npc : es Memorial Prize. 
() ‘Jo. Ace, 28e 6 : work on old or early 
t Literature. d. £100. 


Rr Qt > 


‘Ay? (2) pe fees. 191g. © 
Warded p Fiction, d. About "ra50 
¥ the Professor of English 





Literature at Edinburgh University under th 

will of Mrs J. C. Black. 7 aye 
a. Fohn Llewellyn Rhys Memorial Prize. 

b. 1941. c. Anovel, play, poem or short story. 


, e John Llewellyn Rhys Trust Fund, London. 


a. King’s Gold Medal for Poetry. b. 1934 
and every 3 years. e. H.M. the Queen. 

a. Rose Mary Crawshay Prize. b. 1888. 
c. A work by a woman on English literature. 
d. £100. e. British Academy. 

a. Somerset Maugham Fund. 6. 1946. c. 
Various. d. about £400. e. Society of Authors. 
The winner to spend at least 3 months abroad. 

a. Stock Prize, formerly Prix Fémina-Vie 
Heureuse Anglais. c. An imaginative work in 
English. d. £40. e. A French committee. 

a. Sunday Times Book Prize. 6. 1946. 
c. ‘An outstanding contribution to English 
literature’. d. £1,000. e. The Sunday Times, 
London. 

a. Tom-Gallon Trust Fund. 6. Awarded 
biennially. c. Fiction. d. £100 per annum 
for two years. e. Society of Authors. 


[IRISH REPUBLIC 


a. Casement Award. c. A book of verse 
or a play. d. £50. @ Irish Academy of 
Letters (Abbey Theatre), Dublin. 

a. Harmsworth Award. Cc. An imaginative 
work. d.{100. @. Irish Academy of Letters 


(Abbey Theatre), Dublin. 


AUSTRALIA 


a. S. H. Prior Memortal Prize. 6. 1934. 
c. Various. d. £100. @. Trustees of the S. H. 


Prior Fund, Sydney. 
CANADA 


a. Governor-General’s Awards. b. 1936. 
c. One award each for poetry and fiction and 
two for non-fiction. d. Silver medals. e. A 
board appointed by the Governor-General. 

Since 1946 these medals have been supple- 
mented by a prize of $500, awarded by the 
Imperial Order of Daughters of the Empire, 
to the medal-winner whose work makes the 
greatest contribution to the understanding of 


epee Medal for Humour. 6. 1946. 
e. Leacock Memorial Committee. 
a. Lorne Pierce Gold Medal. c¢. A dis- 
tinguished contribution to Canadian literature. 
e, Royal Society of Canada. ie 
a. Ryerson Award. 6. 1942. © Fiction. 
d. $1,000. é. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


a. American Academy Award of Merit. 
b. 1942. C. Novel, poetry °F play. d. A 
medal and $1,000. @- American Academy of 


rts and Letters. 
7 7. American Academy Gold Medal. 6.1915. 
‘sction in literature, art or 


c. For special distin 
music. a American Academy of Arts and 


Letters. 

a. Atlantic First Story Award. b. 1946. 
c. For a new writer. d. (1) $1,500; (2) $750. 
¢. Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 
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.a. Bruce-Extension Prize. b. 1943. ¢. 
A novel ‘handled in the light of Catholic 
teaching’. d.$s500. e. Bruce Publishing Co. 
and Extension Magazine. 

a. Charles H. Sergel Award. b. 1938, 
biennially. c. Drama. d. $1,000. e. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

a. Dodd-Mead-Redbook Award. b. 1925. 
¢. Novel. d. $10,000. e. Dodd-Mead Pub- 
lishing Co. and ‘Redbook’ Magazine. 

a. Doubleday Prize. b. 1944. c. Novel. 
d. $20,000. ¢. Doubleday & Co. 

a. Frederick Fell Prize. b, 1944. c. Novel. 
d. $3,000. e. Frederick F ell, New York. 

a. Friends of American Writers Award. 
- 1928. c. A work of fiction or non-fiction 
dealing with the Middle West. d. $100~s00. 
é. Friends of American Writers Foundation, 

cago. 

a. George Washington Carver Award. b. 
1943. ¢. Any work on the negro’s place in 
American life. d. $2,500. e, Doubleday & Co. 

a. Flarper Prize Novel. }. 1923, biennially. 
d. $10,000. ¢, Harper & Bros. 

a. Harriet Monroe Poetry Award. 
d. $500. e. University of Chicago, 

a. Lifein America Awards, c..An account 
of life in America, including fiction. d, 
$2,500, e. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

a. Limited Editions Club Gold Medal. b. 
1935- ¢. ‘For a book considered most nearly 
to attain the status of a classic’, Awarded 
every 3 years, 

a. O. Henry Memorial Award. b, 1919. 
Short story, “d. (x) $300; (2) $200 ; (3) $z00, 

: »\3 
Ba: Poetry Magazine Prizes. . First awarded 


MM 1912, eight prizes for poetry are yn Ww 
awarded annually by ‘ ie : 


b. 1941. 


c. 


P t ? . 
cago, Oetry” Magazine, 
a. Poetry Societ A 
Society of Am JY <Awards, The Poetry 


- erica presents annuall th 
Poetry Society Annual Award’, Laie 


idge Memorial A: ; : 
Meter aed Ward’ and the Shelley 
a. Lulttzer Prizes 5 I9I7. c. (1) No 
- 8. wr ic: vel; 
(2 prama (3) History ; (4) Bigot 
5) octry.! d. $5¢ e. Trustees of 
2 umbia University, These prizes con- 
Si i the most IMportant in America were 
a Ce the Endowment of J oseph 
47-1911). i 
first awarded in aes ros WO tea 
: ae e Award. b, 194 
* 5,000. e. Westminst Phil: in: 
a. William Dean A es ep iad quia 


ie owells Ty a 
 icton. e. Awarded eve por £92 
American Academy of Arty oe) Toe by the 


FRANCE 
@. Académie Frangaise. The a 
Francaise offers 104 literary prizes {Académie 


.. J0st important are the Grand Pris ae a 
Littérature and the Prix q 


Tx de lg 
Q. rie d As u Roman 
entas oo Critiques. b. 1945 


c. Various, 
. - c, Noy 
Im na. el. 


5. 1903. «, Nove] d 
a. Prix Geant Goncourt. : 


* 1930. c. Novel, 


é. 


_ Various: 
a. Prix dela Pléiade. 6. 1944. © 


e. Editions Gallimard, Paris. -. Prose work 


ix Stendhal. b. 1946. t, pub- 
by a aes a aRHoE. e. Robert Laffon 
lisher, Paris. b. 192”: 


a. Prix Théophraste Renaudot. 
. Novel. : Ba, 
i Of the innumerable oot Pe the mos 
in France the ab« 
5 rae The Sociéte oe Be 
Lettres also offers 22 puns te fave Au i 
notable of which are the 5 prix Halper 
the Prix Courteline and Fi Poetes 
Kaminsky. The Société th portant is he 
awards 16 prizes. Also 1 granted 5 
Bourse Nationale Littéraire, lique t? 4 
inistére de |’Instruction Pu F 
Ministére de 1’. ete Casts 
and a prose-writer alterna the Prix got 
Other French prizes we des Deut Mend) 
first awarded in 1934; Prt Prix eorge enim 
1933; Prix Hranco- Suisse; aes des Fr. di 
1946, presented by the Vm nan; PM euil- 
Francaises for a work by 4 ally; Pre yet 
Goéland, five awarded ae win des ie fous 
laume Apollinaire, for poetry s + more oe ip 
for a writer who has had no dunum, yart 
works published; Prix Lug iN Ma aoe 
number, for novels and Bee inte M Ah ict 
1938 awarded by the Aca de Parts; Lette) 
Prix Littéraire des Neuf ; Prix émie des 5 pore 
a novel, awarded by the Aca Latin: of 5, 
et des Arts; Prix du Quartier’; Pati? dee 
? 1 z ; 
or essay reflecting the ie p= Beuves fic. 
presented in 1946; Prix eels ri op g oat 
four times a year, for sa pri ie ; 
Prix Paul Valéry, 1944) we ical iy 
Prix Vérité, 1947, aa * A play - 
des Vikings, 1945, 1 aig 
Franco-Norwegian friends™? "1037). 
Littéraire de la Ville de et, an © Frpe 
in turn to a novelist, a po ot Paris- ap Ue “9 
critic by the municipality oetrys iter 
de la Méditerranée, oe P all Me 
“prize open 
national prize op L jH 
countries. nd 4 


1 
UNTER 
OTHER EuROPEAN ae Franc’ yitel 


ef “tw 
ITALY: is surpassed only ty of sh inst fol 
United States in the at Bina 5 
prizes. * In 1949 Sate j, two * wore ale fo 
the four Premi Eimatdt, cien ific 500% ve 
humanistic and two for s demia ** sgt, 
are awarded by the event Real; 9 Y Be j 
Lincei and replace the m 19/% 0 3 
Avesented Be the ns athe “ i sons 
The same body awa ¢ various 0 ¢ 
? . O op. i} 
Novaro’ for A allt only i ase ig 
the five Premi Feltr nove sri! 
is for literature. tant prizes for wa)’ fr ; 
importa ‘ ee se 
> he mente Premio ree P fe! 
rae Wad ; P Ae 1953 gid} 0° 
Letterario Venezia ey rer, pt :) ft 
Nove Nazioni); pes agno ( : poet, PY y 
i r1o tpt Ue ty 6! 
awarded in ogy, for a oe pte ARG 
verse there are a P pur? or 4 ie i 
Roma, for a play, p the 
Premio Friuli offered bY 
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eal Be emto Nazionale ‘Massimo Spiritint’ 
Riccione aa translation. The two Premi 
Premio per Ia B plays. Other prizes are the 
Istituto Italj ritica dell’ Arte, offered by the 
Premio Re eae di Storia dell’Arte, Florence; 
awarded ae, ; Amici for satire; and the prizes 
istituto RSs an prose composition by the 
on own ‘as th omani, Rome, in a competi- 
astald; e ‘Certamen Capitolinum’ 

Prizes the Milan i - 
€S yearly f n publishers, present 16 

Y tor various genres. 


PAIN, ; 
he Real Neac Most important prize offered by 


Stenrath aw €mia Espafiola is the Premio 
oa Chitie in turn for a novel, a play, 
awant: a RX. ABO, and biography, and 
“tds the Prost Academia Espafiola also 
de C available ey Castillo de Chirel; the two 
lingyc”agena fo Tough the Fundacién Conde 
Stics; Dy. or works on literature or 
Prep Danish eee Duque de Alba for a work 
med $ ees Cn _ history or language; 
Pi Mel Llores Cortina for a play; Premio 
Ciba for a are for a poem; and the Premio 
Prone acional aS & The Ministerio de Educa- 
de R;, for Nessa ers the Premio Francisco 
Conger? ae oye > Premio José Antonio Primo 
for p tes for a Ty; and the Premio Miguel de 
Bstug: Yi novel. The Premio Boscdn 
dios fy7-18 Awarded } tio Bos 
CeMios 17 18PAnico y the Instituto de 
Ul > un 8, Barcelona, and the three 


tur do Hishdn; 
ae ae ispanion? me? by the Instituto de 
er; € . 


rt 


remig dentteelona municipality 
Ttant prize tteratura de Barcelona. 
fa: Py pa are the Premio Nacional 
Ge Ciidn f.0 Nadal for a novel; 
Poetry. or a short story; Premto 

G ) remio Ee ge le Asst 

JO ; uca de ot 

ate: @MANY Urnalists by the neribdical ABC. 


B €o : 
fie a Biichney. a important prizes 
Mare-D,., waster) reis (Darmstadt). Droste- 
(yy) 5S (Fran Ontane-Preis (Berlin). 
Kerby: 2b ~Preturt), Goethe-Preis (Wei- 
(a, ee ise mmep (Baden). _ Heine-Preis 
Ue Mby, Pres. pe eit-Preis (Diisseldorf). 


On r “L’rez ‘ 
Ney fel 8). ‘ (Eleidelberg). Lessing-Preis 


i 2 
Be, ee Oche. pyc On-Preis (Hamburg). 
ASS Wil, ress ees (Geisenheim). Miinch- 
Ute, 2  Litey, Wilhelm Raabe-Prets 
Ri hen Sher, tbreis Weimar. 
We 60M, turpreis der Stadt Wien. 


Off. 
rg ae . 
mo ‘ Various pratemic Royale de Bel- 
ty, T . Poe e Ss. 
Poatded “4 L. yy ttéraire de M onaco. 
app tue Very 9° Prémio Camdes has been 
pve ra € asp been a work by a foreign 
eg AR OND P,: ortuguese life. 
‘ tix Cf 
fy, 84 Pore Ss 5,0 tarles Veillon, for a 
a dai 2dt fri geo tr. Schweizer Schiller- 
No 8 p, Stirj.p “SCller-Prej ; 
Co, Ve] Pay, C2. “frei. Laiteraturprers 
2a. wa at der Welti-- Stiftung 
littéraire d’Europe, for 
6 f. » Open to internationa 


Qo S * 
tal; . : 
Of Peg Prizes are offered in 
and learning, including 
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B. Graham, Literary prizes and their winners 
(New York, 1946); F. Henriksson, The Nobel 
Prizes and their founder, Alfred Nobel (Stock- 
holm, 1938). Further information can be 
found in most literary and general year-books 
issued in the various countries. R.S.P.-C. 


Prometheus, a Titan, first appears in the 
stories of Hesiod as a kind of folk-god. 
When Zeus deprived mortals of the 
blessing of fire, Prometheus stole flame 
from heaven and taught the arts and 
sciences nourished by its power. Aeschylus 
in his Prometheus Bound reveals him 
unflinchingly silent when manacled to the 
Caucasian crag where he must suffer 
interminably under a vulture to satisfy 
Zeus’ resentment. This play was part of 
a trilogy that included a Prometheus the 
Firebringer and a Prometheus Unbound: in 
the final part Prometheus and Zeus were 
reconciled. Calderén in his Estatua de 
Prometeo was allegorical. Shelley in his 
Prometheus Unbound expressed his philan- 
thropy and his hatred of unjust gods; 
Byron wrote a fragment of a Prometheus 
Bound; Goethe began a tragical drama, 
Pandora (1807-08), which was perhaps 
intended to include his earlier poem 
Prometheus. Edgar Quinet’s Prométhée 
and Louis Ménard’s Prométhée Délivré are 
vaguely symbolic epics. Hartley Coleridge 
attempted a dramatic poem. Browning 
interwinds the fire-bringing with the 
argument of Death in the Desert and paints 
a night vision of the sufferer in With Gerard 
de Lairesse. Carl Spitteler composed a 
bizarre verse epic, Prometheus und Ept- 
metheus (1880-81), in which the idealist 
brother redeems the realist Epimetheus. 
Richard Dehmel’s Der Befrette Prometheus 
shows the Titan despairing of the race for 
which he has suffered but consoled by the 
sight of one man saving his enemy’s life. 
Robert Bridges makes Prometheus the 
Firebringer come secretly to Argos to 

ersuade the king to accept the restoration 
of fire, lest his people lapse into brutality. 
William Vaughn Moody wrote a moving 
lyrical drama, The Firebringer (1904), 
Robinson Jeffers a sensational poem, At the 
Birth of an Age (1930). Olegario Victor 
Andrade (1841-82) grants his Prometeo 
the mercy of death as the Cross rises on 
the horizon. André Gide brings Le Pro- 
méthée mal enchainé (1899) with cynic gaiety 
to a Paris café and finally rids him of the 


vulture that he has really cherished. 
R.A.T. 


ken to cover metre and 
is, the forms used in 
and the laws governing 


Prosody is here t4 
yersification, that 
constructing Verse 
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their use in composing poetry—Pliny’s 
leges metricae. The word prosody goes 
back through Latin prosodia to Greek 
mpoowdia, which meant ‘song adapted to 
music’, “variation in the pitch of the voice’, 
‘pronunciation’, This last meaning is 
retained in the German Prosodie and is 
employed by some English linguists; but 
the current acceptation is that used here, 
for which other European languages have 
a noun based on the feminine of the Latin 
adjective metricus, ‘metrical’, Thus Ger- 
man uses die Metrik (but also Verslehre), 
French la métrique, Italian and Spanish la 
metrica ; in imitation, some English writers 
affect metric or metrics. 

By means of metre the rhythmic art of 
poetical composition expresses itself audibly 
in a succession: of movements of different 
kinds occurring and recurring in a definite 
order. Metre consists of Strong and weak 
elements such as presumably corresponded 
in the beginning to the putting of the foot 
to the ground and the raising of it in the 
course of measured movement, the strong 
elements Carrying the ictus or rhythmical 
beat (see Arsis, Icrus). Metre is what our 
ancestors from at least Shakespeare’s time 
called ‘numbers’, which covered metres 
and metrical composition, and with which 

measure’ and its plural were for some 
centuries synonymous. We may note in 
passing that the Arabic word for verse 
Means literally ‘ordering’, prose being 
conceived as ‘ scattering’, 


_ The primary basic element of all verse 
is the line, which j 


Is often, at the risk of 
ambiguity, called a Verse, in imitation of 
French vers, Italian and Spanish verso, 
which rest on Latin versus (German uses 
Verslinie beside Vers). Etymologically 
the Latin word means a turning, and js 
consequently used 


¥Y 4 line of writj 
pre-eminently a line of Poetry; <SE he 
is used for Poetical composition whence 
les vers in French, and t e collective use of 
verses, alongside the Singular, in English 
€ equivalent Greek otlyog (stikhos) 
see DisTicH and the like—is 9 ]; 
and so a line of Writing or of Vv 
allied to words meaning to Step 
advance, We may 


atin scandere (to climb), which 
€ sense of Measuring lines of 


their feet, Tse by 
Very line of y, 
cally With th erse 18 connected Organj- 


€ neighbouring line : 
and, where th OF lines 
strophic, € structure of the Oem j 


aS usua 5 
Other Sections of it lly a correspondent jn 


‘the genius of the eee gt 
Greek and Latin verse 1s Te 


cteristi- 
Lines that may be called chee a 
cally national are for Ce in epic, and 
Rome the dactylic hexame a the alexa 
iambics in satire and meee casyllable for 
drine for France, the hen ee the 5-be 
Italy, the octosyllabic for Spaim, u 
line for England. cd oeuira 
The line-break called the oa all fel 
been recognized by meth ea various Y 
and its occurrences have vse (GV) ey 
classified. In alliterative ve ed i se 
half-lines or cola are lin i: 
attern. ersé } 
: The second basic wae eo: a 
foot, stress-group, or syllabi©, ae : ssh 
te bos fete 
. . ear . ‘ é 
labic quantity, and a consist Of i 
of verse has been hel pts cB 
(Greek zovs, Latin pes), Wet dura 
made up of syllables of a ae ae 
their succession in a particu 
krit metres ists 
the metre. Sanskri jine com sony 
into those in which the ar S 
morae and those made Pine 
syllables. In Greek an rrochees <" shes 
dominant feet are iambs, roe to€ 
and anapaests, which pie cin’ ost 
the main steps of the eae ong-sbo™ hie 
short-long, long-short, re als0 
short-short-long. ‘There - gochicr | 4 wo 
tribrach, proceleusmaties i mb Fon 
amphibrach, molossus; cant ff ie" 
ionics. It has been oa sis Ome } 
earliest days of the an shee sa’ eco 
and modern verse to us jouS) — cof 
but the implications are 


’ 
} 


C 
fallac ar Jas s, 


t d 
in hy 
the notion of ee o these pie a 
Sense is inapplicable bt Ger 1, 
which are determined, by w «coe de 
some Romance language” 
and for French by wor ‘ “ 
The most that it Serr Ag on st ‘0 
is that metres depen in) jamDIo nde of 
described as having 4? it is U par ive 
hm, 1 SS tit? te 
dactylic etc. ee ‘tie aC ant i 
i i ies ’ 0D, {ls 
that this imp Fe, not the gfccit OOF ft 
pe a he 530 
— —vv etc. : our, | {0 
of atin pes and fenglish J th A d 
from its application to . meat 
of a quadruped, CO ot part 
and hence the fourt 4 ine) vs 
stanza, and so a metric qandins 
Greek poetry is ou etic oc 
the diversity of its dacty! pi? 
exemplified in the = jam oure 08 
hexameter of epic, Lie a de «45 ¥ 
; lyric oO gil 
tama, choric and YT" | the °'4¢ 
and outside drama, an re i 
as of its stanzaic arc : 
Sapphics, etc. In t 
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the ancj 
a pee cent from being predomin- 
expiratory rae pitch became mainly 
to the ¢ alee ath change inevitably led 
twas ae of the quantitative system. 
took place Ponce a revolution as what 
cum-ictus-cum atin when the quantity- 
© accent- 9 “accent system gave way to 
Tepresented <t stress-cum-syllable system 
edieval een a full development in 
It ry- 
Metre aoe €xception of the Saturnian 
of Which of the trochaic versus quadratus 
TeX erit petock example is 
atin oy recte faciet qui non faciet non erit, 


f, etre : 
aa oa Ms deliberate adoptions 
L thout its diff his adoption was not 
ae ords eer for example, some 
mMework, ¢ vill not fit into a dactylic 
he Corns excitdtus, tiniversus (—v—»). 
. re metre among the 
Sie Alpeay was the dactylic hexa- 
en aS ést Pe Greek epic metre— 
als, Ty bin lished by Ennius in his 
of aus a favourite no doubt 
reat susceptibility to 

& 1 . treg P ; y ity 

the dence eg by substitution, by 
tion “SE of en; €lision and caesura, and 
. With theo bement. Its combina- 
Ost Ig anothe. sameter to form the 
quotes F euect of its flexibility. 
€ following passage as 


{tig Pl 
Ist; p é of 
. © Use; € consummation of its 


Dse p 
ful... ater 
Med} ; 
tena 22 molitus qumboe bee in nocte corusca 
a, Senta. «> / fuga ; / quo maxima mota 
Ut Ag es hum ere fer(ae) et mortalia corda 
: : aoe pauor; / ille flagranti 
W; Nber 78eminant open aut alta Ceraunia télo 
1 : Austr(i) et dénsissimus 
this gy (Virgil, Georgics, i, 328 ff.) 
8 co}, cane 
Clumsy, € may ‘be contrasted 
In Natam 
n 
Rete action ‘ ‘am me consule Romam! 
te Ot . 
oth lg, th e eles quantity of syllables 
bin ® or a Metrj Nts of ictus and accent, 
atin, “One Cal beat and the word 


the, On : 
en can, ctten € rationale of the com- 

mended et be ass , the conflict—of 
Com the aid to have been fully 
8t Do Ird 


ep he ‘ion ne ae ppent of metrical 
Ve, 88 St €rse in t nse O 
lian . the ee The words euophe: 
Dag «chat ne fundamental notion as 
“So 8, by, ahzg?’ ie turning, whereas the 
feopble tg taken by Dante to mean 8 
hale ty, St “ntain the whole art of the 
the act fe lines ¢° may be of any length 
Sti Ver th ° 20 or so, though as 4 

a Secticn four; they are normally 
°ns of an extended poem. 


\q 


“<cumen in’ is noteworthy 


Their lines may be isometrical or ani- 
sometrical; they may be distinguished 
according to the arrangement of their 
rhymes as well as by their close, as the 
Spenserian stanza with its concluding 
alexandrine, or stanzas with tail-rhyme or 
bob-and-wheel. Stanzas may be vari- 
ously linked, as in the Middle English 
poem Pearl by repetition of a word of the 
last line of one in the first line of the 
following one, or as in Donne’s La Corona 
by the repetition of the last line of each 
stanza as the first of the next, the final line 
of all repeating the first of the opening 
stanza—or, again, as in the sestina (q.v.). 
The chief stanzaic forms in Greek and 
Latin are the alcaic and the sapphic, which 
have been imitated in English from the 
time of Sidney and in German notably by 
Klopstock, Hélderlin and Platen. Among 
stanza-like forms that stand as independent 
poems are the ballade, the rondeau, the 
sestina, the sonnet and the villanelle, all 
of which, for their perfect performance, 
call for extraordinary virtuosity. 

The refrain may be regarded as the 
natural accompaniment of repetition of the 
same movements in a dance, with which 
poetical composition has fundamental 
relations. It is an ancient feature. In 
the Hebrew psalter, for example, it is 
represented by such phrases as ‘for his 
mercy endureth for ever’ in Psalm 135. 
In Greek literature we have the bridal song 
vefrain of ‘Yury @ ‘Ypevan’ @, which was 
taken over by Catullus (61, 62) as ‘O 
Hymenze Hymen, O Hymen Hymenze’ 
with ‘io’ also as a variant of ‘o’. An out- 
standing specimen in later Latin is 

Cras amet qui nunquem amavit quique amavit 


cras amet 
of the Pervigilium Venerts. In English the 


refrain goes back to Anglo-Saxon times, 
where there are examples accompanying a 
strophic formation, as in ‘Deor’, in which 
pes ofereode, pisses swa meg (‘ That passed 
away, so can this *) occurs six times. In 


early Middle English the song ‘Sumer is 
for its burden of 


Sing cuccu nu, sing cuccu, Sing cuccu nu. And 
so the refrain continues, with many a 
memorable example like Quia amore 
langueo, through the centuries, especially 
as an adjunct of love Sones; ballads, 


shanties and hymns. ' 
ike Germanic metre in 


English metre, | 
d by stress, that is, the 


general, is governe 
expiratory force expended on a syllable as 
normally used 1 speech. There is 


naturally an almost unlimited variation of 
stress and stresslessness, and the combina- 
tion and alternation of these in skilful hands 
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produce in one and the same metrical 
System the feeling of a series of lines 
of great variety but of the same basic struc- 
ture and carrying the same weight. 
The number of syllables in relation to the 
stresses has always been free, and the 
syllabic content of the line remains to this 
day a highly variable quantity, witness, for 
example, ‘Tennyson’s ‘ Bréak, bréak, bréak’ 
(three syllables with pauses), which is of 
the same weight as the line following, ‘On 
thy cold gray sténes, O Séa!? (seven 
syllables), 

Eduard Sievers in an epoch-making 
exposition laid down the types of Old 
Germanic alliterative verse. ‘These meas- 
ures continued to be used in England with 
greater or less precision till the 11th 
century. But even in some of the earliest 
poems there are traces of assonance or 
thyme—there is even one fully-rhymed 
poem of 174 half-lines—and the two are 
combined in fragments surviving from the 
11th and rath centuries ; and this is notably 
illustrated by LagZamon’s Brut of the early 
13th century, extending to more than 
32,000 half-lines. The style is found also 
in Old High German of the 9th century, 


€.g. in Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch. As the 
use of rhyme progresses, an approximation 
is made to the s 


yllabic System of French 


ing of _Romanic syllabic 
i ermanic Stress-structure 
Tesulted in a series of metres characterized 
broadly as ascending and descending 
Common 
In iambic- 
rhythms, 
ut flexible arrange- 
n English we have 


t TOchaic-d li 
along with an ordered b race 


ment of syllables. 
tegular syllabism in 
The Owl and 
century), in the ‘oct 
Confessio Amantis, an in the 
couplets’ of Chaucer. the course of 
the 15th century much verse was Written 
that appears shapeless, changes jn pron 
ciation having led to rhythmic Gincertaine : 
€ period of experiment th a 


at followed ; 
Which versifiers put thems d, in 


elves to Sc 
Culminated in 4 golden age hool, 
Maturj 


| of 
ng in the later Tudor age, one 
renturies following were marke 


db 
MCreage jn regularity of stress and 
t, Whe 


€ > 
Skylark me take up Shelley’s 


Closely those of An 
» Carrying unmistakable e 


“heroic 
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cadences 
the direct descent of the modern 
from the earliest times. 


Hail to thée, blithe Spfrit! 
Bird thou néver wért, | 
That from héaven or near it 
Pourest thy full héart ‘di 
In préfuse strdins of unprem 


y set 24 typ! 


tated art. 


Beside these lines we ma a 
series of Pope’s regular on. ee 

Then flash’d the living lightning -ighted skies: 

And scréams of hérror rénd a are © 4 helt 

Not Iduder shrieks to p{tying aes preathe 

When husbands, or when lapdogs> 

4 ; #413 (8) 
Or one rich china véssels, fall'n ne Ife! 
In glitt’ring dust and painted frag and the 
e 

But it is all the same Janguag* 4 
original melodies are there. J aa partic if 

Old Icelandic poetry MOC" atment 
mention because of its spec! oe ALTe™ 
the old alliterative tradition 08" 
TIVE VERSE). i controversy put 

There has been mu aw ¥ of 
cerning the structure of Heb alpable 5 che 
some of its characteristics al portions 0 ‘nese 
translations of the aha obvious on ih 
Old Testament; the mos and pate of 
is the practice of reptile”) he begin™ 
Here is an example from 


the first Psalm. 


tin 

Blessed is the man that walketh n° © ful 
the ungodly, ‘ ful 
i oF standeth in the we) ie scot js ® 

nor sitteth in the seat 9 4 

The alternation of long a agit 
also an established feature, a 

Lag: ‘ay aoe thy bie 
The beauty of Israel is slain ag 
how are the mighty fallen! arative vee pe 


2 ail 

‘ m em 
In contrast with the oO keal syste ot 
ness of other Semitic me an e be tre? pat 
Arabic stands out wie ag St sf 

varied scheme of comp!! an Lar 3 

unlike those of Greek vire t 
differing in that they req if 
indispensable feature. tice FO A on 
Teg idespread PIA" dinB?., st, 
It is a widespre cal EDO, 18.” 9 
line with line by ident! to do the is it 
thyme. The tendency P techn} 

in prosodies where t 
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might seem to be Ir t 
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The 
a cy rapes Structure lent itself 
he ae S tendency, and Propertius 
ending Be Pes of the two halves 
is it is a f the same inflexion. But from 
ymns of sn id to the shape of the Latin 
Syllabic rh i hemaies such as the graceful 
ki with stress and rhyme of 
wae ergo sacramentum 
. Seite cernui, 
iquu 
Novo ae 


Praestet fid 

€s suppl 
S Pplement 
€nsuum defectui. um 


A ten 
0 Brean to reject strict rhyming and 
(half), nv" assonance or consonance 
' favour of Or to avoid rhyme altogether 
© vaguest 4 melodic pattern—often of 
mace in + character—extended far and 
fone huxuriane noth century and 
the Ntloug deve] . untrammelled and even 
Stious yo. pment in the 2oth. In 
Aces “tse of today what correspon- 


Daj ere 4 . 
its are between the following 


of a 
hoes eC: Pa as the equivalents 
| dawn blood ed rung/song, live/save, 


he 
an INtro : : 
Poch : “uction of blank verse marked 


Was c in . 
Me Marlo nglish Metrical history. It 
~tre of We’s mich ae : 
vig] the Most | ghty line’, and is the 
Parad, Assapeg : ofty as well as the most 
hag ee Lost ; re Shakespeare, and of 
Buapes O imitate {opted from Italian, it 
Of “iy? but its Ree several other lan- 
Retrig STeatest €ction in English is one 
a u Sh art, achievements of the 
Noth mer 
e 
Yeo, y landmane’ of free verse makes 
28 Po 8 wisn Irregular combining of 
tay Upre.”? pes Practised by such poets 
mhees the arti erand Milton. In France 
Yj, OU ites this genre is La Fon- 
S €asures vary freely, his 
e _&xa ry freely 
a on of tend Pat: ‘Side by side 
aj; ttaj Of tradie: S liberal treatment—or 
‘3 lterapn Places aonal patterns has gone 
ae rs eas: emphasis on revival of 
any tent shyt yares, as in Hopkins’s 
of Reed bythme’ and an exaltation of the 
mobery ir in FS prose to the height 
oy, De Bri € Testament of Beauty 
St ¢ teng Ses. CE V 
Une Tom ENey + - Vers LIBRE. 
Mons th One lines, make the sense run 
. thong, Oet a the next is inevitable 
he “eng ° SO content to follow 4 
© Nd Urse : 
‘Nig, “Te ey y making a break only 
Cr ben, ch ae line or pair of lines. 
tiseg Omen which this ‘run-over’ 18 
by on It yt Means literally en- 
Big, Veg ancient been variously prac- 
c or sh times, and variously 
tency ares It has a con- 
It ee the ancient languages. 
Vogue as the caesural 





break came to be less marked; but it was 
condemned by Malherbe, so that Boileau 
wrote of it: 

Et le vers sur le vers n’osa plus enjamber. 
They would have execrated Milton’s ‘the 
wide-/Encroaching Eve’ (Paradise Lost, x 
s81) and Rostand’s extravagant use of it 
in La Princesse Lointatne: 


C’est chose bien commune 

De soupirer pour une 

Blonde, chataine, brune 

Maitresse; 

Lorsque brune, chataine, _ 

Ou blonde, on l’a sans peine-— 

Moi, j’aime la lointaine 

Princesse. 

Car c’est chose divine | 

D’aimer lorsqu'on devine, 

Réve, invente, imagine 

A peine... | 

Le seul réve intéresse; 

Vivre sans réve, qu’est-ce? 

Et j’aime la princesse 

Lointaine. 
The enjambement in Shakespeare with the 
sense ‘variously drawn out from one line 
to another’ (as Milton put it) certainly 
broke the tradition of the unrelieved 
‘drumming decasyllabon’ of his predeces- 
sors in blank verse; the proportion of run- 
over lines in his plays has been used by 
some critics as a test of their chronological 


sequence. One may read scores of 
Dryden’s and Pope’s lines without meeting 
with any overflow from one, couplet to the 
next, a freedom which is found un- 
expectedly—as early as the 13th century— 
in the popular romance of Havelok; it 1s 
to this particular form of enjambement 
that the term has been specially applied. 
For much present-day poetical composition 

the term has little or no relevance. 
Summaries by specialists in the prosodies 
of national groups, with bibliographies, are 
given under ‘Metrica’ in the Enciclopedia 
Ttaliana.— GREEK AND LATIN: the articles on 
‘Metre’ in the Oxford Classical Dictionary give 
a useful conspectus, with bibliographies, from 
which may be selected: W. R. Hardie, Res 
Metrica (1920); W. J. W. Koster, Tratté de 
métrique grecque suivi dun précis de metrique 
latine (Leyden, 1936); J. P. Postgate, Prosodia 
Latina (1923); E. Fraenkel, [kius und Akzent 
im lateinischen Sprechvers (1928). Numerous 
specimens of Late and Medieval Latin verse 
are quoted in F. J. E. Raby, A_ history of 
Christian-Latin poetry ( 1927) and A history of 
secular Latin poetry in the Middle Ages (1934). 
For the development from Latin to Romance, 
see W. Suchier in Romanistisches Jahrbuch, 
3 (1950).—GERMANIC: E. Sievers, Alitger- 
manische Metrtk (1893) may be supplemented 
by A. Heusler, Deutsche Versgeschichte (192 s— 
29).—ENGLIsH: |G; Saintsbury, A History 
of English Prosody (1906-10); J. Schipper, A 
lish Versification (1910); E. 


History of Engu: 
Smith, the Principles of English Metre (1923); 
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J. W. Bright and R. D. Miller, The ed of 
English Versification (x910). C. Ing, 2 ae 
bethan Lyrics (1951) gives an analysis o 
Elizabethan theories of metre, with ae ear 
of prosodic terms and an examination oO 
metrical forms. R. Bridges, Milton s Prosody 
(1901) and L. Abercrombie, Principles of 
English Prosody (1923) treat the subject from 
the standpoint of a poet. C. 5S. Lewis in Re- 
habilitations (1939) provides a popular exposi- 
tion of English alliterative metre.— FRENCH: 
Théodore de Banville, Petit traité de poésie 
frangaise (1872); L. M. Brandin and W. G. 
Hartog, A book of French prosody (1904) sb pal OF 
Kastner, A history of French versification (1903) ; 

. Grammont, Le vers frangais (1923) and 
Petit traité de versification francaise ( 1949).— 
ITattan: V. Pernicone, Storia e svolgimento 
della metrica italiana (1948).—Spanisu: the 
treatises of Menéndez Pidal -—GERMAN : H.G. 
Atkins, A history of German versification 
(1923).—Hesrew: G. B. Gray, The Forms of 
Flebrew Poetry (1915); S.R. Driver, Introduc- 
tion to the literature of the Old Testament (1920); 
C.F. Burney, The Book of Fudges 929). 


T.O. 
The designa- 


would be more 
in Limousin, not 


Provencal Literature. 
tion ‘ Occitanian literature’ 
appropriate, for it was 
Tovence, that ‘Provencal’ literature arose, 
and the whole area Where langue d’oc was 
spoken (as opposed to langue @oil, or 
French) contributed to its development, 
1.€. the whole of the south of France from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean and from 
the Pyrenees to the Massif Central. From 
the roth century there is an unbroken 
tradition of Provencal literature; in the 
latter half of the 19th century there was a 
revival inspired by a poet of genius, 
Frédéric Mistral, and Sustained by the 
enthusiasm of his friends and emulators 
(see FEttprice). The heyday however 


was in the yath and 13th centuries 
(preceded by 


@ tew works insp} 
French models: S inspired by 


aes of Mary. Woman is 
a4 palized as @ remote incarnation of beauty 
“m the poet desires Passionately, yw," 

al gratification in this life 

Ut who a the Same time demands of him 
This Platonic Conception of 


how 











[ary 

: tion of Me 
to which the venera ane 
bine Ordee of Fontevrault rated 
directly have contributed) Wi “1 highly 
during the next 150 years, forms; By 


developed metrical and ms a B, 
more than 170 poets—belo eeers 20 
higher and lesser non ‘ ems they 
itinerant minstrels. For t one yma 
turned in the main to the at Arabi 
and the more recent sequence . influent: 
poetry too may have Peet { treater 
The same motifs are Kee separations 
spring, the joy of lovers, ere: ened Se ae 
there are often vestiges 0 ane ona 
conception of love; en in the 
completely spiritualized: aul harmony: 
poems there is a wonde ee ba Ai 
beauty giving Ager to a ee 
transitory, form and supe et tess ie 
The debates of medieva F Jove aM4 ‘foe 
between conflicting views { partimen) oe 
are renewed in fensons av ceasion 1 the 
political and all kinds ef ° rellé, 
there is the sirventes; 1n th called Oe ns 
ballade, the alba, the er femme, eon 
@histoire and the chanson eda ars cae 
derived from tnelieve bes and ons 
popular literature are 4 \igious an Vit gid 
oped. There are also reHeh'” : 
er songs an ; 


see ol 
further: chansons de ges en Oe (se 
RoussILLon, CHANSON | romance? sid 
ALBIGEOISE) and courtly C 


; ‘ early; fous” 
FLAMENCA, JAUFRE). ee: which pie 
period of Provengal Poel’? many 
ished at the courts of ance, ys 
rulers in the south of See cet 
abrupt end with the Al q in the Pin 
But the seeds flourishe France 
the trouvéres of norther? 3 (av, 
songs of the minnesingy gal, val 
court of king Diniz 1n ‘ngle cu 40" 
lonia (which forms a SIP.) ote 
with southern France); The ™ 
Léon and in north Ley 
40 emulators in Spain ¢ the Pa an gf 
Standard Provengal ‘eo in Palen Jt ne 
the court of Frederick : ‘ 

the cities of Tuscany, Re 
of the courts—itself ee 
influence of Braves ate ane age ; 
language of poetry. wi a vy? 
the trouvéres and the tie poe’. de 
inconceivable without ercise 
troubadours. They oe 5 the | p9 
quite decisive ae ee yor! 4 ty} 
conception of love ang U” airec 


e 
OP 15° 
usp 
to a certain extent P pcually OF he 


they left their iat er See ag 
lyric and stanzaic B pli? 
DOUR. prune, 


BistiocrapHigs: C. 
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des Manusers Res Finis 
1935) ladies en ancien provengal 
ChanSOnnier s br mare tbltographite sommatre des 
atstens, Biblioara le (1916); A. Pillet and H. 
—ANTHOLOGInS. 4 ue der Troubadours (1933). 
boésies originales pk J. M. Raynouard, Choix de 
21); A. Mahn a troubadours (6 vols, 1816- 
brovenzalischer’ edichte der Troubadours in 
PD, Creare roe 58 7) Be 
(604) OW Ansel Be ue provengale (6th ed. 
ve ed. 1939). V7 C ovenzalische Chrestomathie 
ae (3rd ed. e028) rescini, Manualetto proven- 
tro vadours (igs5) E i . Anglade, Anthologie des 
Ne badours (1928) ata: J eanroy, Anthologie des 
UWvelle an Mialogs: J: Audiaud and E, Lavaud, 
eee orilege -p es troubadours (1928); A. 
Genma a troubadours (1930); E. 
7); P. Meyer ‘rovenzalisches Liederbuch 
ence (1877). oe derniers troubadours de la 
Br adores (1948: de Riquer, La Lirica de 
daar GRAPHIgs - eh ith authoritative intro.). 
C bo badours de} abaneau, Les biographies 
The @Neau an Nata provengale (1885); C. 
rovers des pling glade, ¥ean de Nostredame, 
Res eaux (1 célébres et anciens poétes 
S immn? Letteranyg CaTERARY History: A. 
Ndric.” rovenzali Sante Tes 
Ts der Rom eee Literatur (Grébers 
; @ Musione di wlol,. II, 2; 1897); J 
The Ts pu upaaotEs (1910); H. J. 
Angie 3" Gus” putes (rora) WJ ed 
Meri: oe Hie? Pe Troubadours (1917); 
e 


er 

2 ist ; ; 

a oubag, le ay ae Sommaire de la littérature 

(i920), urs, leur Ste ce Gge (1921) and Les 

‘ltestan A. an curs w@uvres, leur influence 
€, “Zur Formenkunst der 


7 (194 ,\~FOb 
troup 34) ; A ee » In Studi Medievali, N.S., 
bs raped La poésie lyrique des 
ae Atha Maire ¢ pot: standard work) and 
Mt rg Wen, Die € la poésie occitane (1945); 
939). *Zalisc}, heorien iiber den Ursprung 
1S. tronsk;, Lyrik (Diss. Marburg, 
A Tatu, Youbad, La poésie et la réalité au 
R R, N. roven Ours (1943); P. Remy, La 
Rar Nv Geteale. au’ mpyen-dge (2944); 
AUrdin, With aa ana-Arabic Poetry and its 
(101 Bearg; “Grau € Lroubadours (1946); A. 
N9sa\c"*i, Store, CE littérature d’ac (1949) 5 
Ly S8eeg : hence letterature d’oc et d’oi 
Seq Ak? invichte 0, “Beitrige zur Entste- 
Als, . Archiyy er —_alt-provenzalischen 
ANCIoNEInS Romanicum, 15 (193°); 
Poy, 08, Mozarasic LyRICcs. 
Beto: se R.R.B. 
8 € Ap 
Meru HORISM. 
Sug aeym 
D 
8: S 
eet °e PRINTING. 


ou ® 
seup miter ature: see ANONY- 
ONyYMous LITERATURE. 


| 
of A classical legend the 
g Ting “t image of king of Cyprus, who 
me, Star tO hig Of ivory that Aphrodite, 
Yep 8t gg) W Ti ehebee! breathed life 1 
hy On his So became his bride and 
0 Of the oo Paphus ar 

Mak Nettle Gee: In the popul 

ES" an € Pygmalion is a sculptor 
Image of the goddess 





herself. It is not known when the statue- 
woman acquired the name of Galatea. 
From Ovid’s Metamorphoses the story 
became familiar to the renaissance poets. 
In 1598 John Marston issued a Meta- 
morphosis of Pigmalion’s Image, satirizing 
the fashion for poems modelled on 
Marlowe’s Hero and Leander. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, to compete with 
Rameau’s one-act opera Pygmalion, wrote 
a ‘scéne lyrique’ consisting of mimed and 
lyrical monologue to be punctuated by 
orchestral music, which his friend Horace 
Coignet supplied (17'70); this presentation 
of the romantic lover bringing his ideal 
beauty into the sensuous world by the 
intensity of his desire had a considerable 
influence in Germany and Italy. The 
notion of Pygmalion haunted Hélderlin and 
Heine. Beddoes left a Keats-like frag- 
ment on a lonely Pygmalion who dies as he 
carves at last the image of a dream-face. 
William Hazlitt gave the alternative title of 
The New Pygmalion to his Liber Amoris 
(1823). William Morris, in the Earthly 
Paradise, tells a story of the entranced 
sculptor. W. S. Gilbert’s comedy, Pyg- 
malion and Galatea (1877), the adventure 
of a happily-wedded Athenian sculptor, 
hardly keeps to the tradition. In Bernard 
Shaw’s Pygmalion the language-specialist 
Henry Higgins remodels the Cockney 
speech of the flower-girl Eliza Doolittle 
and so inadvertently imparts to her a soul. 
R.A.T. 
Pyrrhic, 2 metrical foot consisting of 2 
short syllables, ¢-8- Greek zoAv, Latin 
pede, English silly. C.T.O. 


uatrain, a set or stanza of 4 lines, 
especially with alternate rhyme, as 
in common or ballad metre, other 
forms having intermittent rhyme 
enclosing rhyme (abba, as 1m 
In Memoriam), or mono- 
rhyme (aaaa). C:1:0: 
Quintilla, Spanish stanza form. A com- 
bination of 5 8-syllable lines. Rhyme 
schemes: abbaa, ababa, abaab, ete: 


(xaya), eI 
Tennyson's 


Qur‘an: see SACRED Books. 


with no accepted English equivalent, 
literally meaning a tale ‘framing’ 
another tale or tales; the term ‘inset story’ 
may be suggested for English usage. 


Reece a German term 














RAHMENERZAHLUNG 


Vhe Rahmenerzahlung is a literary device 
of a long tradition and can be found in 
virtually every literature. It may consist 
of either a cycle of stories held together by 
a consecutive narrative, or a single story 
embedded in another one. To the first 
category belong all the best-known repre- 
sentatives of the genre: the Arabian Nights, 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales and their imitations down to 
R. L. Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights. 
The origin of the medieval Rahmener- 
zGhlung is usually attributed to oriental 
sources such as Visnuraman’s EMitopedesa 
and the Arabian Nights ; but this derivation 
may be based on a confusion of form and 
content. The plots, it is true, of a large 
number of the most popular stories woven 
into the Decameron, the Canterbury Tales, 
the Heptaméron and so on have reached the 
West via the Levant from Arabian, 
Persian and Indian sources, But the idea 
of presenting them within a frame is far 
more likely to have derived from a book 
which, if only in extracts, every medieval 
and renaissance author had read while at 
school: Ovid’s Metamorphoses, to which 
virtually every characteristic of the Euro- 
pean Rahmenerzahlung can be traced. 
There had been isolated inset stories 
before—the Odyssey is full of them. This 
technique, elaborated by the Alexandri 


; ans 
suited Ovid all the more as it permitted 


virtusque loquendi materia est. 
In the medieval collections of The Seven 


en S 
the insets are made subordinate oe ie 
Tame; the latter is a Variation of the 
Phaedra theme (the stepmother Who tri : 
to bring about the downfall of the Ste ie 
© the inset stories are alternate, 
ite of prosecution and defence 
ne ating the dangers of placing trust in 
€s and heirs respectively, 

ae pacnetine ¥ greater importance 
Boccaccio’. ot the Rahmenerzéh, 

“10'S Decameron. It has 


in the 
lung is 
become 
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mener- 

the archetype of the cyclic: ay cay 
zGhlung, whether the debts who des- 
acknowledged—as by Goethe her Ausse: 
cribed his Unterhaltungen deuts¢ ee 
wanderten as written ‘in the ee title of 
Boccaccio ’—or implied, as i gem 
Marguerite de Navarre’s Hep ons of the 
is from Boccaccio that the cae abstract’ 
ideal Rahmenerzdhlung can be “o gttUCc 
It should above all be an organ! ande 
which cannot be arbitrarily i artistic. 
contracted without imperilling : 
balance of the whole. Nex ’ for its ° 
should be a tale worth are of its Om 
sake, preferably with a plo elated 10%. 
Finally this plot should be t ing 3 giNB 
plots of the inset stories, ™ chole-. ane 
theme running through a ‘organic ie 

It is the deviation from t * itiates ke 
‘thematic’ type which the ee 
‘editorial’ Rahmenerzahlung; Fors? t 
worm’ kind, to use 
pertinent term. They ar hardly ™* ted, 
rather shapeless, that 1¢ ther omy of 
whether the frame 1s sme le of 
the number of inset Sto Oe cies 
halved, the sequence T°" og sto 
individual stories of eee nev 
published separately UNCC" antis igstt 
John Gower’s Confessi0 70 


t O 
Arabian Nights and a m3 oxy hat 
Stories belong to this cateB™ bes fess 
It must, however, be teh" Cor thé 
for instance the frame Cu pid or son 
Amantis, with Venus, », inl 8 
, : owet eade ve 
Genius of Love as odern Ti a if 
tors, which strikes a ™ Weed 


e - hare 3 
a somewhat anaemic allegor? rich the; 


impressed the court a0 ee & os 
as a perfectly ‘realistic $ Phantar es p in 
Unterhaltungen, 'Tieck’s e fr iy g 
Hoffmann’s Serapionsbr ae come per | 
demonstrably afterthoug?™” " ,orie> , aa? mn 
sales considerations, t?© Hor ewe 


ts. € 
mostly refurbished reprmriliated pet y 
for instance, for a time vvidely itl? ce 
reprinting some of his sim? ue ie 
productions under pert in2® us? OP 
‘Stories’ or onbene io Phar pth f 
‘on the model of 'T: . cecal’ oe 
ultimately Boccaccio § D ; 
the other hand there 1s 
frame overshadowing t 
which Chaucer’s Canter” rome | 
the modern reader, the ‘tually 
as his ‘frame’ amounts © pore? 
round picture of con ; 
society. ame 

The postulate that the cen be ot 
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Storie - 
fone pa ually with some plausible addi- 
Undert ca ahs This may be a journey 
*Y Toles ™ company, as in the Canter- 
arawane « and in Wilhelm Hauff’s Die 
Pleasant sity or the wish to forget an un- 
in the Dees ation—in short, escapism—as 
€d from ee where the narrators have 
Zeptaméron € plague in Florence, in the 
t © Compan where Stormy weather retards 
Unterhaltun, in the Pyrenees, or in Goethe’s 
ave escaped f Where German refugees 
BtvEnvaders or oe the French Revolution- 
Ometimes the Rhineland. 
"MPetition f the plot consists in the 
Alge from eae some prize which may 
sl Merbury 7 raha at oure aller cost’ 
mares (Haug oe or the manumission of 
eee ght fo. re Scheik von Alessandria) 
( oe Scheherazady > life of either the nar- 
Rive ” Wise iy €) or the narrator’s friend 
© both kgs me This device may 
en Crease me and the inset stories 
tl . tensj . . 
Un g on if the stake is suffici- 
Cere.: an 
Fain, 


tig © third 

. n ° . 

inggy etWeen thane requiring correla- 
becany aoties, ig Hy o's Of the frame and the 


fra the one most lected 
mh ofte neglected, 
Car rs @Ppear the personalities of the 

Mechanical vehicles to 


ty the: e Inse 

gies ie hig than as personalities 
Chron se Rahm, tae . This is usually the 
Dar. Icle allen 1°’ #ahlungen embedding a 
Whe, of (Do “Bed to be found by the 
fay ae the ae with Theodor Storm), 
Hentint® Of Stormuuscence” story (also 2 
Sere? OF ¢ e ie S) at least ensures the 
of thay cat Cont “tO of both parts, Chau- 
iV tay nity z ‘bution is the achievement 
Whee] ler and oH ©en the character of the 
hat Y abseng st Of the story told which 
Ude a ndescring epoceaccio whose some- 
gic . Alloy, tee youths and seven 
“Tentiati € scope for psycho- 
: ley cae In this respect the 
Ny, dra are Nive ladies of the 
Varn vd oe as their portraits 
‘hy. (‘p Court ; ua members of the 
ye Atlan, ncluding Queen Margue- 


tea 3 > 
Rein, ) rae ) and her husband 
oa sor ey ‘ A. Hoffmann, in the 
ty “Mig "Mant: Ntroduces leading men of 


‘ a) Ic] 
lite wot x and ire Such as Fouqué, 
Ng} ture With E Self—thinly disguised, 
Sa tal Mus} t Ority his views on 
st Cong to ee theatre etc., and, 
Ada. tate With t ber 
bape a an ee On A cer tie 
“thea hcl a Much interest in the 
Droliqtelyeg eaintances who un- 
c S to Paul Heyse and 
©yors of short stories. 





the outcome sufficiently ' 


However, these narrators permit the 
author to tell a story which would be 
unconvincing if coming from himself. In 
Theodor Storm’s Der Schimmelretter (1888) 
the inset story is set in no fewer than three 
frames which serve the double purpose of 
putting the story back by 150 years and 
yet letting it appear as all but contempor- 
ary, and of blending supernatural happen- 
ings with rational explanations in such an 
intricate maze that the reader’s belief in 
ghosts is evoked without being overtaxed. 

The highest achievement in the sphere 
of Rahmenerzahlung, technical as well as 
artistic, has been accomplished by two 
Swiss writers, C. F. Meyer and Gottfried 
Keller. Meyer may be described as the 
master of the single inset story, and Keller 
as the most successful teller of cyclical 
stories. 

In Meyer’s Die Leiden eines Knaben the 
inset story is told to Louis XIV and Mme 
de Maintenon by the king’s physician and 
introduces a number of historic characters 
of the grand siécle in the very presence of 
the Roi Soleil himself, thus providing an 
authentic link between frame and inset. 
In Der Heilige the life and martyrdom of 
Thomas Becket is told by Henry II’s 
cross-bow maker who, as an intimate of the 
king, is represented as having some insight 
into the motives of the protagonists and 
some personal share in the events while at 
the same time his humble position relieves 
him from pretending to the knowledge of 
affairs expected from the modern historian. 
In Die Hochzeit des Ménchs the narrator 
is Dante, the audience consists of Can- 
grande della Scala and his court, and the 
characters of the inset story are deliber- 
ately modelled by Dante on those of the 
present company: thus resulting in a 
complete unity of frame andinset.  _ 

The first part of Keller’s Ziiricher 
Novellen (1876) revolves round the differ- 
ence between original genius and imutative 
crank: the frame relating the cure of a 
youth who, wishing to train himself into a 

danger of becoming a crank, 
trating contrasts in the life 
fool and an unsuccessful 
appointed lover. The 
f Der Landvogt von 
Greifensee, is in itself a Rahmenerzahlung 
with five inset stories which relate the 


hero’s successive failures at matrimony, 
In Das Sinngedicht (1881), which is a 
culmination of Keller’s poetic and narra- 


tive power, the theme is the question 
whether the man OT the woman should 
play the leading, activ’ part in wooing. 
In eight inset stories, alternately told, the 


genius, is in 
the inset illus 
stories of a poet, a 
but by no means dis 
third story, that o 
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RAMAYANA 


hero and heroine of the frame_ story 
illustrate their opposite points of view in 
antithetic examples which are in turn 
tragic and comic, historical and con- 
temporary, simple and exotic: the sare 
story ends ina compromise solution whic 

secures the marital happiness of the story- 
tellers—thus epitomizing the art and 
technique of Rahmenerzahlung. S.H.S. 


Ramayana. The Indian epic, the Rama- 
yana (‘Lay of Rama’), a comparatively 
compact poem of 24,000 couplets, tells the 
story of Rama, son of Dasaratha, king of 
Ayodhya (Oudh). Rama wins the hand 
of the lovely Sita, the daughter of prince 
Janaka, who has promised her to the 
warrior who can bend the bow of the god 
Shiva, which is kept at his capital, the city 
of Mithila. On his return Rama js about 
to be appointed yuvaraja (heir apparent), 
but the arrangement is overthrown by the 
king’s co-wife Kaikeyi, who wants the 
throne for her son Bharata. By her 
machinations, she secures the banishment 
of Rama, his bride Sita and his brother 
Lakshmana for fourteen years. They don 
garments of bark, the typical garb of the 
ascetic, and wander forth into the Great 
Forest which once covered central India. 

ere they stay at various hermitages and 
Rama performs many feats of prowess in 


Slaying the demons (rakshasas) which haunt 
the land, 


In the end, however, disaster 
Overtakes them. Sitq is beguiled by 
Ravana, the demon king of Lanka (Ceylon), 
who assumes the guise of a golden deer 
and carries her off in his aerial chariot, 


of the king of the 
» and his general Hany- 
ces Sita to Ravana’s strong- 
fill in the sea 
with boulders 


yodhya in tri 

and inaugurates the Golden ey ae 
ing to the last chapter of the work, Sita, the 
Indian Griselda, undergoes various ordeals 
to prove her chastity, dur; 


: Uring which eriod 
sne retires to the herm; P 


i Tmitage of the S 
almiki and bears her husband two ee 


Another version declares that Mother 
Earth opened her bosom and Teceived her 
daughter to herself, 


It 18 quite possible that the Ramayana 
Was Originally a work composed from earlier 
legends by Valmiki, which Was trans. 


: “ito an epic glorifying Rama as 
MCamMation of Vishnu by the ad a 


dition of 
Cyitst an last books. It is 

: Often 
Tegarded as the forerunner of the kdvuya 
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=} arata 
5 4 ue e Mahabha 
(court epic), in contrast to th Though . 


(q.v.), which is a Purana. Ric distinc 
oe ier: ‘tradition’ (smritt), revelation 
sae the Vedas, which are 


ightly 
° d to mg all 
ti), they are listene class al 
SA ettite & millions of every fers re 
over India. To hear ne heroes 9° 
ligious merit. Upon ieee heir ideals 
heroines the people base 1 constant?’ 
knightly valour and wo ea they ve 
sheik the Iliad and the O Be 4 
the well-head from which su es them 
and dramatists have ee Jacobi, fet 
The standard work 1s The Cat io.) 
Ramayana (1893); see i 11 an pr yatta 
History of India Coes: Pe The Rae 
Condensed verse transla R, C. Dutt HGR: 
and the Mahabharata by “at 
arly iC 
La (4h ir 
A i amor; Jiest 7 3 
éstetiy), Tide pore # he “ane 
ree ‘in Castilian. a aeied in Be! 
t, who tells us he had s ith ” 4p 
ead : Lombardy, descr aoe lovers: pow 
. 7 b4 ibe 4 
delicacy the meeting hich descr” gs 005 
allegorical passage, e 


at 
ing 4 
a dove flies towards af eee wate 
burlesque dispute be sHisb 53 
wine. 4 Pidal in Reve 1. . 
. Menéndez Terse+ C 
ree8) aye Oxf. Bk. Sp. VO" ttitue’ ie 
. is an Ar eplO. 45 
i in literature 1S to Tek ay 
ri ie and a 
nature, in all its aspects: thes “ 
possible. It rejects uty Be reat te 
reality in favour of pede the  suPl ve 
stylization in cad ina ep atul rents o 
of transcendental an se realist © 1 st28 jak? 
matter. In this sen art at ? 4 that 410 
pervaded literature an 


erve™ te 
history and it has bee? obs iculat 


stages of civilizations 1" P aya 
the realist manner. ous Lite fret th 
Realism as a conse purope d 
ment developed 17 
French revolution +e 
inating tren C 
predominating mn Wor, 00S eo 
the whole of the west¢ yealis™,, sit up! 
880.. The term / x ote 
to 1880.. Frangais du 5 sed © oské xs 
1826, describing a doct#in® 
1620, aes 4 of tn : 
a faithful imitation. Ww 
art, but of the modi du v1 es 
both classical Phe sub) ie the 410 ie 
an F m 
of the romantics, reali Sopp the 
Special mission which view i ev? 4c" 
Vart pour Vart point pee d Oe 0 
active participation 1 ¢ his 0 
of the great currents ° 








this re 
with Bae ce any was in the forefront 
oung Ge !-Tomantic tendencies of the 
the comm Tmany movement. The life of 
the ones man (understood then to be 
cee middle class), the processing 
Classicisrn ideas had been shunned by 
Of art, + ae relegated to the baser forms 
Now all Hen eay or the popular tale. 
Colour, al] © problems of life, all local 
Vents Wiehe. woporary customs and 
ae ad agreeable or disagreeable 
Teatment 2) obdects of critical literary 
rtended ip the literary vocabulary was 
Balzac’. eyain aspect of the daily life. 
Most j p be La Comédie humaine, is the 
SPite 6 ant forerunner of realism in 
{tual soni.) act_that his mysticism and 
ucture a Philosophy as well as the 
m, Ped tae plots are still deeply 
mes! 7), Tomantic tradition. Immer- 
°Vels are als Pigonen (1836) and Dickens’s 
hel 2® Philo Ns ofa transitional character. 
lbeq t Sophical currents of the time 
to ate’s Coy, COP a realist literature. 
f “Ppear urs de Philosophie positive began 
orm; In 18 
ity With = 3° and proclaimed con- 
Phil ick of fi Certained facts as the sole 
Sophy bas a It preached a ‘ positive’ 
. ee scientific inquiry, and 
Cities ie efore all the other 
fton, ma Of re]j erbach’s anthropological 
hin 4S link pone (1841 ff.) cut off man 
the back Grit: with eternity and threw 
for) Orla a “rely on his environment 
: S it ‘ ’ 
Its end Tefor 1S and which he alone can 
"Xpia; etessive he advance of science, 
his ate en6 Mastery of hitherto un- 
Ment. “tion mo mena, led the artist to turn 
Mean of this re and more to the achieve- 
Dvenof World and to depict it as his 
to quitio XPressin hi odes ale ’ 
r. the ae AE & himself. Daguerres 
MPregee tiSt a sty e ep HY in 1839 suggested 
ae of Rtational” © which should be exact, 
de® obgMalismy ag Close, to reality; the 
We elctig © ation i a profession inspire 
anced anf brog go seness of style and the 
th” al] Sts to 4,, Pic tableaux ; Courbet 
bot oy, Pects Tanslate the habits, ideas 
fgtite c te abe contemporary life into 
ol, COurbers Md Champfieury, trans 
f, the Ndeq ii theory to the literary 
be Ur of *epti at the novel should dis- 
the ; Sida or monstrous hero in 
hevoug © life why ary man, that he should 
th Ug por er, ether beautiful or ugly, 


‘lence “Sciology 


h 

at ein € Sobaunal, and that his language 

BM de N ee ehighia also demanded that 
Vics observe an impersonal 


teary Wards 1: 
Ne # : Us life. Flaubert’s Madame 
“Be, “Stablisheg® masterpiece of early 


the new movement 1n 


Nineteenth-century realism shows a 
bewildering variety and national diversity 
and cannot be subsumed in one formula. 
Balzac and Flaubert in France, 'Turgeneyv, 
Goncharov, Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky in 
Russia, Thackeray, George Eliotand Arnold 
Bennett in England, Gotthelf, Keller, 
Fontane and the early Thomas Mann in 
the German language orbit, are all expon- 
ents of a realism which reflects detachment, 
restraint despite lucid criticism of social 
environment, understanding irony without 
exaggeration and a humanism not devoid of 
either scepticism or optimism. 

From these foundations many forms of 
‘poetic realism’ developed, including the 
lyrics of Mérike, Droste-Hiilshoff and 
Keller, the ‘Novelle’ in which Germany, 
Austria and German Switzerland excelled 
rather than in the novel, and the profound 
works of Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky which 
wrestle with the metaphysical; America 
and Spain as well as Scandinavia partook 
in the realist movement, to which the 
latter contributed the realist drama of 
Ibsen. 

Modern realism in western countries has 
become increasingly defeatist and tends to 
see only the disintegration of that modern 
society which it describes (see NATURAL~ 
ism). As against this, ‘socialist realism.’ 
has developed in the USSR as an artistic 
implementation of Marxist doctrine. It 
demands as the primary function of art the 
furtherance of socialist society and regards 
the artist as the “engineer of human souls’ 
(Stalin), condemning ‘bourgeois’ realism 
(meaning naturalism) because of its purely 
critical attitude towards society and 
because of its ‘formalist’ and “cosmo- 
politan’ (i.e. humanitarian rather than 
activist) tendencies. As its foremost 
champions the Russians acclaim A. Tolstoy, 
Sholokhov and Fadeyev. 

_ David-Sauvageot, Le réalisme et le 
naturalisme (1889); G. Pelessier, Le Réalisme 
du romantisme (1912); P. Martini, Le roman 
réaliste sous le second empire (1913); E. Bouvier, 
La Bataille réaliste (1913); A. 5. McDowall, 


: ; die 

Realism (1918) ; H. Bieber, Der Kampf um 

T: ne Die deutsche Dichtung wm curo- 
Gischen Geistesleben 1830-1880 (1928) ; W. C. 


Frierson, ‘The English controversy over 
eae : _ge? in Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Realism in fiction, 1885 2% SwGtiBorrethorh 


1928) ; 
Réaliome 3 eee words : their use as terms 
of literary criticism in the first half of the 19th 


er “Mod. Lang. Assoc., 53 (1938); 
SY ee Dargestellte Wirklichkeit 
in der abendlandischen Literatur ( 19 46): & 
Lukacs, Studies in European Realism (1950) 
and Deutsche Realisten des 19. Fh. (1951); D. O. 
Evans, Social Romanticism im France, 1830-48 


(1951); A- Fadeyev, “The Writer’s Work’, in 











REDENTIN EASTER PLAY [474] 


Soviet Literature, No. 6 (195 1); H. Levin, 
* What is Realism ?’, in Comparative Literature, 
3 (1951). R.H.S 


Redentin Easter Play, named after a 
Monastery near Wismar in Mecklenburg, 
performed about 1465, probably in Wismar. 
The play—one of the best specimens of 
medieval drama—is not a complete cycle 
but deals mainly with the episode of the 
knights by the sepulchre and ends with a 
devils’ play; it is therefore actually a drama 
“on the adversaries of Christ’, It is dis~ 
tinguished by vivid humour and individual 
characterization; the sinners who are 
dragged down to hell are gildsmen, but 


Satan, wailing, recoils from the good 
priest. 


Ed. C. Schréder (1893); R. Froning, Das 
Drama des Mittelalters (Kiirschners Dt. Nat.- 
Lit., 14, 1892); W. Krogmann (1937, with 
complete biblio.); Eng. tr. with good intro. 
A. E. Zucker (N.Y, 1941). 


(5, Rosenhagen, ‘Das Redentiner Osterspiel 
im Zusammenhang mit dem geistlichen 


Schauspiel seiner Zeit’, in Niederdt. Jahrb., 
51 (1926). GC. 


Rederijker (from the French rhétoriqueur), 
the name given to,amateurs of, or active 
Participants in, Dutch literature in so- 
called ‘kamers van thetorike’ or Chambers 
of Rhetoric. These societies, whose origin 
Is still not completely clear, originated, 
undoubtedly inspired by French examples, 
€. 1400 in the southern Netherlands and 
later extended to the north, almost 


exclusively in the rovince of Holland. 
The Chambers we Fae 


the members were mi 


Stivities. The 
most popular genres Practised by the 
refrain (q 
poem ona * Stock’ i ; ( strophic 


‘©. an identical 1; 
repeated at the end of each vieay 


> 

; é 
ments (farces) and tafelspelen a ee 
imitation of the chivalrous tourname a 
they liked to organize competitions (refy a 
“esten, haagspelen, landjuwel ie 


€n) wher 
Many prizes were given. The most 


“™MOus was the landjuweel of 156 

Engh described with admiration by the 

J lis ambassador Richard Clough 
pe uty to the new 


religious 
an to the new artistic ideas 


of them 

of the renaissance—brought a oohe: 
under suspicion and eventually everywhere 
After 1600 the Chambers were eption ofa 
on the decline and, with the Oat al ine 
very few, their literary an famous 
fluence was over. The peas BH. 
Chambers were those at De Fonte? 
Geest and De Drie Santinnen) ms 
at Ghent (which eee) Mariacrats ’ | 
anniversary in 1945), erp, 2" 
Brussels, De Violteren at he Fegelantie! 
moet Blycken at Haarlem ‘ moat ou 
(q.v.) at Amsterdam. — a e Castelein a 
Rederijker was Matthys d¢ 
wrote an ars poetica. 
creations of the Rederijker® ra of his 
(see EvERYMAN), the reir of Com 
Bijns and the esbattements 
Everaert. es, ne 

G. D. J. Schotel, Gesch. & 7). Pre, 
Nederland (2nd ed., 2 voR ae Neder a3 | 
Duyse, De ieee Si De Re 
vols, 1900-02); J. J. ; 5 
(1944). 


: tanz 
Redondilla, Spanish st4™ am 
asmibinddon Of 4 g-syllable lie pM.W 


an 
scheme: abba. Ps Burling 


Reynard, the most FABLE): wo 
sida epic or story Sao bY oth 
Reynard stories are Peele the vas 
medieval Latin animal (qv) and grit 
century Ecbasis Capit A Bide 3 
dus of Ghent’s rath-com nese Prorat 
The subject matter e A cal 
partly of classical, party animal f 
The same goes for t ‘ally 

the vernacular, espec cle of ise 
Roman de Renart, 4 a origN 
(altogether 30,000 Say ‘which ¢ 
the late rath century, ™ | oady a3 
the main character, | chivalt© 5 
acclimatized in the fonda ee aP als? as? 
The Roman de Renart {now Rey fh 
out by Chaucer, becam® ies of nn? 
England, is the first of a § nest? 
romances, such aS pe? antig 
Renart and Rutebeuf oe a Ger es ae 
More important, it BiOYE ss ject Es if 
a Dutch poet with the e sen pe 


a form 


. ° . ’) 
an animal epic in th© 7) by ase 
word. In Isengrines - . cliche on?’ 
(faultily nicknamed ‘4° nich od 


e 
the end of the 12th gna {ranstoric 
a half centuries later, we ig the a den 
Reinhart Fuchs, the WO™ “7 es Y 
dupe of the fox’s ruses: | al nas? 
Reinaerde, the only ™° erfect ut sal) 
to gain immortality, 4 P ehav}? epee 

uman and anima ined, oP 
characters has been att4 e 
the main character, 
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Rej : 7 
naert. ‘This epic, which originated in 


is aa ©. 1200, at least in its first version, 
Poets Wilkes as the work of two 
also the em and Aermout. The first, 
(Madock) att or of a lost Celtic romance 
Aemout a eeady completed the work of 
OWever. A ccording _to a later theory, 
de St Clg Bao 1s identical with Pierre 
of the R » the poet of one of the branches 
Willem eS de Renart, from which 
© poem the subject matter of his epic. 
Present pea only have acquired its 
pou c ’ eneter i the course of the 
Teat ¢ urther proof of the 
translat: of the Retaeriiate the Latin 
by a ynardus Vulpes, made be- 
Noralizin nd 1273 by Balduinus, and the 
Version Re; and extended 14th-century 
a renee Historie or Reinaert I, 
scendants all later adaptations. ‘These 
SOups : (r) ae be divided into two 
Ha sion, Say Ose derived from the verse 
in wutic van a and commentated by 
th 148. which Cmaer, printed at Antwerp 
and Low Ge in its turn was the source of 
> IN One seen version (Liibeck, 1498) 
oeth the High German transla- 
ang ro © Ss Reineke Fuchs; (2) those 
G8 Others the prose version which 
Wh; on’s Enc’ the source of William 
Ich Mglish translati f 1481 and 
Oreover ation of 1461 an 
Bnoi@Pbook, 2. Started a whole tradition 
Slish S With vari d 
Isto? tLanslat; various French an 
J 'Y of eyn 1ons like The most delectable 
Retin, R Grd the fox (1671). 
d einhart Fuchs (1 834); E. Martin, 
Tee (3 vols, 1883-87) and 
S(re einvich® R. de R. (1887); _G. 
3): P5)5 L, ‘ Pag Glichezares Reinhart 
y 26 D2, Fouler 72 Les Sources du R. de R. 
a. Mi Crundlag’ Le R. de R. (1914); A. 
in Us, : Uller, en des Reineke Fuchs (1920) 5 
Ms etulg 44, crit en Vos Reinaerde (31rd ed., 
et] © Gan Deo) Biblio. by R. Roemans 
ed lang, Cesch; L. Willems (1934); J. V. 
My" (2nd tedenis vy. d. Letterk. der 
i heal Ree Vee 
Naey,. ry tMpbell (1859); FP. Ge 
More, = Historie ( ey Que tr. 
1889), of which a modern 
free verse by F. S. Ellis 
J.J.M. 


Ng Greek pyTwp, °4 
al] 7, the f Spe sembly’, is often defined 

tings TY ha aking well, but in practice 
Of writ; fen extended to include 
San 1 Te ‘hetorig se" _ Since the time of the 
fo, be re "ded a M its narrower sense has 
sty) Wig deg a the art of oratory, which 
eH ure €pid £0 three groups: political, 

hog the g betes treating not only the 


Of deli, J€ct-matter, structure and 


fre 
ta the 


“TY in each case. Oratory 


RHETORIC 


was fostered by the sophists in Greece, 
but the classical style of such speakers as 
Demosthenes gave way before the more 
florid ‘ Asian’ oratory whose influence was 
particularly strong upon Cicero in Rome. 
There, too, the art was studied seriously; 
it was systematically treated by Quintilian 
in his Institutes of Oratory which exerted a 
strong influence upon the renaissance and 
the 18th and early 19th centuries. In its 
wider sense rhetoric has been regarded as 
the art of using language, taking as its 
province all forms of composition in words, 
prose or verse, fiction or non-fiction. 
Aristotle seems to be thinking of it in this 
manner when in the Poetics he refers the 
reader to teachers of rhetoric in order to 
learn how to use words in general to 
express his thoughts, as distinct from 
organizing both thinking and expression 
into the particular form of a poem, 
tragedy, comedy or epic. The Romans, 
too, regarded rhetoric as the art of com- 
posing all kinds of literature, with always 
as their ideal, that suiting of style to spirit 
which is counselled equally by Aristotle 
and Horace. As taught from the early 
days right down to the 19th century, oral 
and written composition was analysed into 
five processes, each treated systematically 
by rhetoric. ‘Invention’, more narrowly 
the thinking out of arguments, 1s in a 
wider sense the use of the imagination in 
creative writing. Next comes elocution , 
the process of achieving style by a choice of 
words, individually and in combination, to 
embody the exact quality of the thought 
and emotion of which the writer or speaker 
becomes aware in his mind. So long as 
literature as well as oratory was still 
created in an oral tradition the use of voice 
and gesture in communication was of 
outstanding importance. ‘This was treated 
in rhetoric under the heading of ‘action’ or 
‘ pronunciation ’ and in antiquity and the 
renaissance, in the 18th century and 
possibly in the middle ages was not far 
removed in aim and technique from the 
acting used in plays. As the end of 
elocution is to express the spirit in which 
the speaker or writer conceives of his 
subject, so that of pronunciation 1s | to 
communicate that same spirit by translating 
or embodying it in sound and movement ; 
and some writers on the subject consider 
this fourth element of thetoric to be 
essential to the creating and preserving of 
decorum in every form of literature, Last 
rhetoric treated “memory - this is more 


obviously needed by the orator, yet it is 
also essential to all writing, even though its 


weaknesses can be made good with notes. 




















RHETORICA AD HERENNIUM — [476] 


’ These five elements of composition were 
taught systematically, by theoretical ex- 
planation, by practical analysis and “imita- 
tion’ of the work of others. During the 
middle ages and renaissance, rhetoric as a 
member of the ‘trivium’ was regarded as a 
key subject of education, exercising and 
strengthening reason itself. In the 16th 
century the movement inspired by Talaeus 
sought to hand invention and disposition 
to the teachers of logic, leaving elocution 
and pronunciation to those of thetoric. 
As a result many renaissance treatises con- 
tain accounts of the various figures only 
and seem inadequate to modern eyes; but 
in practice the other processes were still 
acquired through logic and from the 
reading and criticizing of texts, an essential 
part of schooling. Rhetoric conceived on 
much the same lines was held a necessary 
part of the education of all civilized men 
from the renaissance to the 19th century, 
During this period numerous treatments 
of the subject have been produced, notably 
in the renaissance by the Jesuits, then 
regarded as among the greatest of 
authorities. For the whole period rhetoric 
dealt Systematically with oratory as well 
as with critical and imaginative Writing. 
The i8th century made its distinction 
between what England called the oratory of 
the senate, the pulpit and the bar’, and 
the subject Was taught at school, university 
and dissenting academies. Famous 18th- 
century politicians ‘trained themselves in 


lly an ortho dox 


ric ar tamentary Logic (1807) 
by William Gerard Hamilton, In the 19th 
century the traditional] attitude to rhetoric 
as dealing with 1; 


ticians away from 


public speaking. © same time the 
development of Tomanticism, exaggerating 
and hardening personal idiosyncrasy of 
taste into critical Standards 

of the older tradition of criticism 
as part of rhetoric; and it is only recent] 
that the subject has come to be regarded in 
its true perspective once more, 


Aristotle's Rhetoric, tr. R. Jeb 


Jebb, eq. 
ans (1909); The Rhetoric of Aristoite gE: 
(agommentary by E. M. Cope, ed. J. &. andys 
eh > H. Bornecque, Les déclamations et des 
Mateuys @aprés Sénéque le pére (1902) - 

: a win, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic 
‘Blane edieval Rhetoric and Poetic (1 : 
» ™*Sclures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 


; eltc a 
(2 vols, 1783); D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and ae 
in the Renatssance (1922); E. R. falter (1948) 
paische Literatur und lat. cnet ot die 
E. Faral, Les Arts Poétique du X ee atint 
siécle (1924); C. Halm, Ree Orators 
Minores (1863); R. Jebb, The Aine 
(1876); B. L. Joseph, liza anst prose 
been): E. Norden, Die ante vatoriae, °2: 
(1898) ; Quintilian, Gaede wilson, 2 
and tr. H. E. Butler (1922); +: 09): 
Art of Rhetoric, ed. G. H. Mair (19 B.L.J- 


qme 
: the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium, four hooks: 


given to a work on eee dicated to 
written ¢. 86-82 B.c, and COC acti 
Herennius (otherwise unkn Ad Heren™ 
ing Cato’s De Re Rustica, the 4 le ‘a 
is the oldest complete prose of rheter 
and the first Latin maT eel eicel a the 
The sources are Greek, but Much o pe 

and examples are Latin. Cicero eA ure: ) 
material appears also jation iS Ove to 
Inventione, to which its re git i953 
The work, attributed 1 Zi gcho 
Cicero and by some high a 
Cornificius, enjoyed hig 
middle ages. 


teem 


J 
di 1923) der 


Best ed. by F. Marx Ss on Verena 
W Zur Frage nach a J 

= a de ea 06). d by 
Herenniusrhetorik (19 ted 


ing (afte Frep 
Rhyme, a variant spellin ean of fs st? 
hi hm) of rime (an adop sams) } fot 
mu which is from Latin fA Jura! of? 
generally, especialy tg ¢ iL? 
‘metrical composition , the 28°% 4. 
naa and specifically for Al gout fro 


° ed dé 
Or consonance of re istingvis? sacl 
metrical lines (stich taken * gO: 
assonance, but some 40? 
it); see PROSODY. $7 of 


ostfe" uC : 
Rhyme Royal, a stan on d iby Ch nh 
thyming ababbcc, much V" | 
Fotcleve, Lydgate, Henrys 


5s ece: the 
and by Shakespeare 10 Lucr . 1), 


Lav); 
Rhythm (French rhytlnt <How 9 
mus, Gr, pudpds: litet@ © codlO” gett 4 
measured recurrence vovernet 
and thesis; metrical ™ tion ° ns sy 
mined by the combin# d 
short or of stress¢ 1 jine 
Syllables in a metre rds 19 
measured flow of. rhyth™ 
Falling or descending q, risin’ 
trochaic or dactylic KM _i¢ 


° gest 
ing of the iambic or 204P 


. co 5 
erly) 
Riding Rhyme, the "Canter of a 
Metre of Chaucer s 


ma 
‘J yim 
which were told on 4 P! B 
back. 
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[477] ROMANSCH LITERATURE 


Rim : 

i aa pecue (French, ‘rich rhyme’), 

which ea ving formal identity of words 

lain, lan ast be of different meaning, e.g. 

Cant ©, It occurs in the Prologue to the 
erbury Tales: tia 


Th 
Tee ee, poe! martir for to seke (seek), 
seke (sick), holpen when that they were 


nF ‘ 
Polysyilanne Practice the term applies to 
Sound of eae of which not only the 
Preceding cx» imal syllables but also the 
reillelparei, ooent are the same, e.g. 
Merveilie) é (in contrast, e.g. oreille/ 
GLE.O. 


Rimur 
Iceland; P/ural of rima, ‘lay, ballad’), 
Verses 4 ons in alliterative and rhymed 
historical 0 subjects of the tales were 
Cn deriy denical, and in early forms 
“ *¢ Irom French romances. 
Dec; C.T.0: 
Cy: ens 
“gie (3 vole eae Rimur, ed. W. A. 


0 filo . 
the Tou of nam term for a metrical line 
the CUtSe of a, 1ePeated at intervals in 
espe 1 Of a sae the refrain of a ballad; 
two (ally in bier (sonetto con la coda), 
Useq “Ndacasyq] orm of a septenarius with 
as YUables. The word is also 


0 . ae term. CAFO 
grace ; JF .0: 
Syllabie anish ballad metre, consists 
Rance rate With a continuous vowel 
R ing from even line to even 
beeen de | E.M.W. 
Con by Guill, Rose, French romance, 
28o ( a Tee de Lorris ¢c. 1235, and 
lif tv.). The {Chopinel de Meung c. 
0 parts, although very 
Me ? 
Steat during qutacter , Were treated as one 
“AAlueng “ Middle ages and exerted a 
©n subsequent literature. 


Eq 
his E 
8 my “Lang.: 
Pra yelhe Roplois (1914-24); Eng. tr. F. 8. 
ee To A Mae of the Rose (1900); mod. 
r, Vis, Buasne r. (2nd ed. 1949). ; 
R, he Alle eR. dela R. (1930); C. 5. 
flap one of Love (1936); G. Paré, 


0 @ Scolastique courtotse (1941): 
F.W. 


Sch 1: 

Manscpeiterature, Reto-Romanic 
>to ate an independent Romance 
sot Olq i to the dialects of northern 

the Be Aises a ee and to Old Provengal. 

8p St G PS ang up of dialects still spoken 

Hokey fttharg .@ the Friulian plain from 

Gla brouph, O irieste: formerly it was 

RasOhe le, ~ Out the Roman province of 

Sg ‘OR Vor stern Switzerland, the 

: eho, an; ‘tlberg and Tirol. The 
mm Vite Wee Coples never achieved 4 

“DR lit form of their language an 

“Tature, partly because of 





language of ¢ 


Germanic immigration into the valley of 
the upper Adige and its tributaries ; further 
because bad lateral communications led in 
the early middle ages to the division of the 
country into four: Grisons, Val di Sole- 
Val di Non, the valleys of the Dolomites, 
Friuli. Of these regions the middle two 

(Val di Sole-Val di Non and the Dolomite 
valleys) are extremely isolated and have 
only an oral ‘literature’—folk-tales, fairy- 
tales and folk-songs (which are not without 
original traits), apart from a few pieces of 
occasional verse. 

Friuli has had an unbroken literary 
tradition since the r4th century, which 
in kind recalls the rich dialect literatures 
of Italy. Beside folk-tales and folk-songs 
it has numerous occasional poems cele- 
brating important historical occasions and 
local events; they generally include sentt- 
mental or humorous elements. Through- 
out the centuries down to our own day 
love poems, political songs, delightful 
satires on contemporary personages and 
events, elegies, religious poems, were 
composed by notaries, officers, priests and 
the nobility. 'There are some very good 
translations of the great Italian and Latin 
classics: of Ariosto in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, of Virgil by Zuan Sef Busiz 
(1660-1743). In the rgth century there are 
some attractive short comedies (by G. E. 
Lazzarini and F. Leitenberg, for example). 
The most important Friulian poet is Pjeri 
Zorut of Cividale. He was followed by 
Carlo Favetti of Gorizia, a patriotic poet 
whose work shows, as SO often in Friuli, 
a marked Italian influence on form and 
content. Friulian literature still flourishes, 
but it labours under great difficulties, for 
Frjulian gave way to Italian as the official 
hurch, school and admini- 
stration some centuries ago. 

Therefore the most important works of 
Romansch literature come from the 
Romansch-speaking part of the Grisons 
which—by population—is one-tenth of the 
size of Friuli. Here Romansch has, since 
the 16th century (though in four different 
standard written forms), found its way into 
the church, local government and the law 


courts, and finally into the schools. Both 
literature are the 


literary language and liter é 
fruits of hardly-won political independ- 
r which reached its 


ence, the struggle fo 
climax in the victory of Calven (1499) over 
the Austrian army and the conquest of the 


Valtellina (1512). The first Romansch 
poem (the very first monument of 
Romansch is 4 r2th-century interlinear 
version of a sermon) 1S approximately a 
political and warlike lay, the Chianzun dalla 








ese 

















ROMANTICISM 


guerra dagl chiasté da Miis (704 lines, 1527), 
by Gian Travers. It was followed im- 
mediately by the Latin lyrics of humanists, 
the first Latin translation of the Odyssey 
and the national epic Reteis (1549) of 
Simon Lemnius Margadant, also in Latin. 
From as early as 1534 there are dramas, 
biblical and secular, in large numbers: a 
consequence of the Reformation, the wars 
of religion, awakening intellectual activity 
and quickening contact with the outside 
world. Of roughly the same date is the 
first translation of the New Testament 
(1560) by Bifrun, of the Psalms (1562) by 
Chiampel, then of the whole Bible by 
Vulpius and Dorta (1679). From the 
16th century on we encounter political and 
religious songs, first singly, then complete 
anthologies and a wealth of devotional 
literature and religious polemics, as well as 
verse chronicles, descriptions of foreign 
travels and prose Narratives. In the 19th 
century partly under the influence of 
European romantic literature there is a 
rich development of the love-lyric and of 
lyrics inspired by the native scene, but in 


work of Lanse] 


sufficiently deep and €enerous inspiration 


to permit comparison with the lyrics of the 
great literatures. 


ramatic intensity 
and notable scenes, In the field of prose 
Narrative Mathis and Nay derive their 
inspiration from observation of Peasant and 
village life; but j ingly writers are 
exercised by the turmoil within the soul of 
the individual and his Struggle to come to 
terms with hostile external forces. 
eens S ee 1s dramatic, tense and 
UsUDriOUS: of ers (e.g, 5 i 
Girun) are more os Mie 


6 
©ommon to human kind. nicks and ee 
uring most of this 
middle ages and 
there was an. 
development of 


Period, from the 


into the 19th century 
uninterrupted 


and yj 

é folk-song, folk-tale ae 
airy-tale, _+he work of collectin and 
€ ting 4S, In the main, by now Completed 
Ligir2erafia retoromontscha, 1552~7 930, eq 
Chrestom aes a (1938) 1 atoromanisens 
©, €d. J. Ulrich (2 vols, 188 ); 

» Ntmes ladines (1885); G, Alton 
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‘ - Raetoro- 
Stories e chianties ladines (805) ee (13 
manische Chrestomatie, ed. ©. da la Soviet 
vols, 1896-1916); Annales ee (x910 ff); 
Retorumantscha (1886 ff.); Ig OReE Ail, 12: 
La Musa ladina, antologia spite: eal 
Lansel (1910-18); Musa ruma 
BC Deane Geschichte mak hee g 
Literatur, in Groébers Grun é . i 
Philol., II (1901); Th. Caran roto); 
itoromanischen Sprache un Ratoroman” 
P.M Carnot, Im Lande der rura retol 
(1934): Ei. R. Bezzola, Peer 10 (1933) | 
manska’, in Przeglad Wspdtcz ie ultur 
RR. Bezzola, ‘Raetoromanisc 6); P. Lans 
Confoederatio Helvetica, I (1 mB Piguet, 
The saga: Romans (2937 sndrature 3 
isse rétoromanche’, : 2), 
ae (7938); M. E. Maxtor dine (9 
Modern Romansh Poetry in the Nelkets 
‘TRANSLATIONS ! Engaane . Lyriky Ce GC. 
lung verdeutschter romanisc M drchen, “lle et 
Bundi (1920); Engadiner six me rare 
Bundi (1905); La ag fe (193°?) pmate | 
autres contes, tr. E. Pigue on RAS. 
grischuna, Erzdhlungen aus ) ; 
ischen, ed. R, R. Bezzola (194 ce 
‘ro 
Romanticism. The ees, 
derived from the ss in) the 
(escrire), meaning (to wr 
tongue instead of Latin. 
referred to imaginaye ng 
the vernacular, sate even lin 
French verse epics. ET ad wit 
cally romanticism is con nett 
cism (q.v.) and denotes sbi In thi 
adventurous and formless. 
it was used in French _ pa 
the 17th century, i 
depicted in a roman manssd oc 
distinguished between pees 
erogatory sense) a 
Strange, distant es 
romantique by sharon 
thing papCSy, pera “4 otter 5 
melancholy. In 0 
used in English throusty ance * sa 
century, travelled bac P 
seau’s Réveries, al 
planted to Germany ate 
translations of Eng oe nite 
ticism developed a de 
tude to life at the aac’ 
early in the roth sarees F 
The European ro ries: 
are, in almost all ees whi 
‘pre-romantic’ curren atic 
breakdown of Ae denise 
express the moods an f 
middle classes. ‘The 
restraint are whittle 
emotional side of this 
Stressed. Seen from nena 
Gave birth to the f 
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With 
(ac aaa ayorks as Thomson’s Seasons 
45), Giy'. Eh s Night Thoughts (1742- 
800s novel egies (1742 ff.) and Richard- 
display of 1740 ff.) ; while Macpherson’s 
‘sian a ancient Celtic past in his 
More pen ations (1760 ff.) and Percy’s 
there ae Reliques (1765) showed that 
kin +, @ national literature much more 
ittature eae ee than ancient 
n i, gothic novel (originatin 
With a ole’s Castle of ends of bp 
onjured y canny, terrifying atmosphere 
Past, The, 4 musty though fascinating 
thle ‘eet of Shakespeare in the 
le new] . century (Garrick) signified 
Its 0 Y awakenin ' 1 
> OWN tight ing sense for genius in 
Ploned in he Which Young had cham- 
weno tion ( aed Conjectures on Original 
to 8 the Céiitre oP In France, Rousseau 
: English ah Pre-romanticism, adding 
Dj de litical a ee the fervour of 
and Wrote eae and educationalist. 
Saing eSeDtiment 7 e wake of Richardson 
Teviyg g te’s ms ; mes Bernardin ae 
me the medians f,,ineinie (2782) 
tence I ‘ €val romance in popular 
Pevoln und ae Herder and the 
_ The 28ainst ae movement (q.v.) 
inte © French assical rules, 
ang thet this Ao Evolution seemed to 
in En fc a8sica] W of emotional currents, 
of weland Style was resumed, sterile 
But “Ope, but in the western countries 
Evol he emot; Productive in Germany. 
‘onal forces which the 
ain eased became after all 
Che Sving 2° revele oe of the romantic 
. Pigy SPited b ; began in Germany 
Wicdeign ‘ ¥ the Subjective idealism 
an ken chle Yeas school with 
d yTode, 78°! as its leader, and 


Proj, ler}, J&ck, Schelling, Novalis 


I 
gtvaqin ed the aS its chief exponents, 
(y al 8 force ; Telgn of poetry as the 
ig 798) és Prono, life. ‘Romantic poetry’, 
tha, ‘ee ; alone aed. in the Athendum 
Roe t an Tec infinite, because it alone 
the “xl; Boet’s j,balzes as its only law 
Dog liter, es ya. Cense tolerates no law’. 
al < lic Orm between the arts and 
Sy, eq a dice , S, values are reversed, 
The lite ad ro a licentious living are 
Altay est q etl irony throws its spell 
Mant sin Mant; ins all its contradictions. 
tye th NUltg © Wave in England, rising 
iran 8s if ° notesly with that in Ger- 
ape ule olly independent from 
Orgpaty Precy vous, though it had an 
Sno; 8 ipa Sor in William Blake’s 
ne pirical Poh crest were Words- 
“Viney allads and Coleridge’s 

> Wordsworth’s theory of 





diction and Coleridge’s theory of imagina- 
tion. In French literature, the exponents 
of early romanticism were exiles; the pre- 
dominant figure, Chateaubriand, whose 
writings expressed the yearnings of the 
romantic soul tortured by the turbulent 
events of the time, analysed the mal du 
siecle (Weltschmerz) in prose full of beauty 
and music, and heightened the cult of 
medievalism. 

Mme de Staél was mainly responsible 
for the spread of romanticism throughout 
Europe. As early as 1801 she had dis- 
cerned two currents in the history of 
literature, that of the south (clear in out- 
line, bright and gay) and that of the north 
(melancholy, impregnated with mystery, 
shrouded in the haze of a misty landscape), 
and she advocated the adaptation of the 
latter by the French. Her two sojourns 
in Germany (1803 and 1807) and her close 
association with A. W. Schlegel reinforced 
her visions, and in De l’ Allemagne 
(London, 1813) she concisely depicted the 
contrast between the classical and the 
romantic. ‘This book fomented the ‘ro- 
mantic debate’; it also ushered in the 
second wave of romanticism which was 
in general less universalistic and pan- 
theistic than the first, externals playing a 
larger part than introspection. ‘The main 
feature of the late romantic movement is 
concentration on the national inheritance— 
Scott and Carlyle in England; Hugo, de 
Musset, Lamartine and de Vigny in 
France; Kleist, Arndt, the Arnims, Bren- 
tano in Germany; Leopardi and Manzoni 
in Italy; Lermontov and Pushkin in 
Russia; Mickiewicz in Poland; Cooper in 
the United States. A second character- 
‘stic is its preoccupation with scholarship, 
perhaps its finest legacy apart from the 
considerable body of poetry it left. 
Friedrich Schlegel’s initiation of com- 
parative philology, his brother’s researches 
in the European literatures of the middle 
ages and the renaissance and of oriental 
literatures, were followed by historical 
research in all fields all over Europe on an 
entirely new basis of critical examination of 
sources. ‘The scientific meddlings of the 
romanticists led, however, to different 
results. Unaware of the true nature of 


electricity discovered at the end of the 18th 
century, Mesmerism and similar pseudo- 
scientific phenomena led to a probing of 
unknown forces of the soul and engendered 
a preference for the weird, the violent and 
cruelly perverse in human nature which 
was coupled with an extreme individualism 
and an exclusive cult for the beautiful in 


its exotic, colourful and sensual features. 
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5 coined the term ‘Satanic School? 
pr aeeirnira his attack on the ‘immoral 
writers . . . men of diseased hearts and 
depraved imagination’ (Vision of Judg- 
ment) aimed primarily at the great triad of 
self-exiled English poets—Byron, Shelley 
and Keats. In Germany Kleist and 
EK. T. A. Hoffmann show signs of ‘ Satan- 
ism’, in France the later Hugo, de Musset 
and certainly George Sand. The origi- 
nator of the Satanic School wasthe Marquis 
de Sade (Justine, his first roman noir, 
appeared in 1791) and it 1s this extreme 
aspect of romanticism which led Goethe 
(notwithstanding his admiration for Byron) 
to the simplified definition that ‘the 
classical is the healthy, the romantic the 
morbid’ (to Eckermann, 2 April, 1829), 
The satanic side of romanticism lived on 
in the later Pre-Raphaelites and Was re- 
inforced by agner’s operas and 
Nietzsche’s vitalist Philosophy. Surreal- 
ism and existentialism (qq-v.) are other 
links with romanticism. 

€ contrast between Ttomanticism and 
classicism has of 


ten been denied In view 
of the fact that romanticists were almost as 


fond of classical themes as the classicists. 
But the neo-hellenism of Kleist (in some 
of his works) and H6lderlin, of Shelley and 


Pre-romanticists (the early Goethe, 
Heinse), formulate 1 


cism to a fo 
method of provi 


romanticism along three criteria: an Organic 
concept of nature for Its view of the world: 
unrestricted flight of imagination for its 
artistic expressio 


3; Symbol and myth for 
its style. _ *Hese criteria allow for the 
limitless diversj 


L : omantic phenom- 
enon, for its enrichment of the European 
mind as well as for its ex 


cesses 
GENERAL: P. Van Tieghem, Le m 
romantique (and ed. 1923), 
études d'histoire littéraire ¢ (3 vols 
1924-47), LEre romantique, Te romantisme 
dans Iq littérature européenne (1948). B 
Owatt, The romantic age (1937); F. L. lucas. 
he decline and fall of the romantic idea] (1936) : 
P r. A, Davison 
W.L. Phelps, The beginnin 
Bish romanti, movement (18 ee 


Ouvement 
Le Préromantisme . 


uro béenne 


» +e romantic agony. + 
(anded. pase 


93); H. A 
ers, Story of English romanticism in th 
century (902). M, B. Finch and BAC pea 


cM (1920); 
27: French romantics vance (3 
Sourine tepone du romantisme 8 romani 
20 ; L.A. Peers, Histo 10): G. Boas 
iat ‘5 Spain (2 vols, BAK 42) aym, De 
Romanticism in America 9A 0 Wal 
romantische Schule (1870; 5 ‘h (2 vols, 1997 
; Huch, Die Romantt Roma 
Bay: * Bee Die deutsche (1937) o¢ 
T90T) 5 ake xe qwegung t 0 
Geschichte ne Es “The a Cot 
ce Re er in literary histo Ken 45 
arative Literature (1949); Land roman AY 
the value of the terms ee ected BS at 
1 i € in oe es ' 
ae a > Nicveauh, Le classic qHesens 
hi gan) Jn, hectare GD ie (1920)3 J the 
econ der deutschen of romantic er Hf 
he genesis 0 “Ie qtion che 
eB centart 1923), The Pte “ ma 
d romantic (1924); te. Vergte 11.9: 
El tk und Romantik. Ein R. 
assik u 


ed. 1949). 


Romany abcess eee of the pnd 
an oriental peop: a rth-west wes 
nomad races from the 5 from ©4s 558i 
and in their wandering S 


e 
: O pos pay 
they carried as their only tw polars _ that 


le. SC aces «aig 
and a sca e 11908 ig 
ee how deep are th dian ost? 


the - « ent 
exist in the language of sie the 
of their race. When t th cent ie 
western Europe in the a hey ie or 
ts an i O 
Hind to “mouth, according “them sh 
: er ir é. 
. Music OFM, thet, she’ 
posses for ines i 
é ssO -, ¢ 
eecause it So et sies pick tbe 
sm. 
Caries | from village an le a in ch 
the traditional songs told the 
people and sang and to win f nav’ 3 
own exotic way in order ason ae ! 
the people. For this te strels Pipe, di¢ 
a 
en ae cl, ae 
aves 
called in Eade Na derin#* 
they gather in thei be 
Eh greth that be a GyP. 
colporteurs du folrtore- t : i 
full use of their ste ye tere’, sho? oe 
the moment woen aE theif = C0) 
What better examp EgyP ine pie es 
story that they Werke world oe y 
to wander through t} oo th in t ae 
expiation for the si? pecieS 1, de 
thus fulfilling the Dee were 4 
of Ezekiel, or that they forge 
ants of the smiths “Christ 
nails that crucified in CO es 
that fell upon Oe tee the Win 
them wander throu few Dh 5 p4 
without rest? As vine : 
can read or write, t mom tH 
mouth to mouth, 
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thapsodi 
where ee fashion. In certain countries 
mim Played an Smportan par 
efinite a Stories and songs inspired a 
Was created Ss Sypsified literature, which 
Say, by th y the aficionados, that is to 
p aseology, se who admired the Gypsy 
This eee Pronunciation and way of life. 
Where the re ace above all in Andalusia, 
€ ancient rypsies became absorbed by 
same way sc vilization of T'arshish, in the 
and the res their sister races the Moors 
at the end of The gypsified poetry arose 
ee of Flam a 18th century among the 
g e bullfight €Nco, 1.e. those who followed 
PPanish G and were devotees of the 
nA YPSy dancing and singing styl 
fied ».©2tY an anal cae i Lae 
oa music and. alogous vogue of gypsi- 
th Of the Story-telling arose at the 
the 18th century. In Russi 
it YPsy sin - in kussia, too, 
Provisat: ne 'Sers, owing to their 
In music d 
m an im > an poetry. 
mot of mies tt part in the develop- 
Ti” the y, ¢ and literature, as we can 
Skoy ~ Yorks of Tolstoy, Pushkin and 


In 

Of Modern . 

Whige Ypsy a Owing to the activities 
Lela Was fo Cre Society in Liverpool, 
pane Woe ie by the Romany Rye 

and Colle h ©vers all over the world 
ines end : thapsodic songs, stories 

B € anonymous Romany 

storieg came Pa was the pioneer, but 

fr aspati, whose collection of 
also ne SDirit einen Gypsies has the 
take Published tent life. ,H. Wlislocki 

Tambj down b Many picturesque stories 

: Y him during his Gypsy 
tow, 7 Sylvania, 

Gareneico Loner Zincali (2 vols, 1841); F. 
13-9); pits 18 8, et de leur musique en 
99); Jas go. A. Colocci, Gli Zingari 

Te slog .Wlislogy Ome, Gypsy Folk Tales 
b Digi 708 en Zn Méarchen und Sagen der 
© Wins’ F the "aed (1886); J. Sampson, 

gan) 1 2 the moe of Wales (1926) and 

} Ww Brown eath: A Gypsy Anthology 

Sta ) Deep Song (New Yor 
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— a 
p=) 
poe 


r 

lee Raggle Taggle [Hungary 

ER. Yate » Don Gypsy [Andalusia] 

8; 4 Book of Gypsy Folk 
W.St. 


Ri’: 
7936) Ban 
Ale. ( D. 
Ron, 48) 
stun Valle 
ish’ 5 CanTar DE (early 13th 
Mery Manson TOo-line fragment of 4 
Na, its lay to th € geste is the Spanish 
Neua. © Chanson de Roland (q.V:)- 
I €re ar the 
rai), Néndes Se dialea® traces of 
"ens ; Hor dal. Tyo ; REE x0 
R, de Ttenz py’? +75 poetas primitives 
tar ; Roncesvalles, Etude sur +é 
8esta(1g51), E.M.W. 


Qo > T™), = 
i t eq 
6 “ably by oe French verse-form, 


uillaume de Machaut, 


Eustache Deschamps and Charles d’Or- 
léans. Originally intended to be sung, a 
typical rondeau consists of 3 stanzas 
totalling 12 to 14 lines built on 2 recurring 
rhymes. The opening line (sometimes 
the first two lines) is repeated at the end of 
the second stanza and again at the end of 
the poem, thus: a'btba aba*(b’) abbaa‘(b’). 
The number of lines may vary, as may the 
rhyme-scheme, provided the two basic 
repetitions are retained. This form is 
sometimes currently called a rondel to 
distinguish it from a variation, commoner 
in the 16th and 17th centuries and revived 
in the rth, in which the first words only 
of line 1 are repeated in the body of the 
poem (usually after line 8) and again at 
the end. English rondeaux have been 
written by Andrew Lang and others. See 
G.B. 


BALLADE. 


Rumanian Literature springs from the 
unwritten popular literature handed down 
from generation to generation by word of 
mouth. One of the best examples of it 
is the still popular ballad, Miorita, which 
is a drama concentrated in a few verses. 
The first Rumanian manuscript, a trans- 
lation of the Gospels, appeared in the 15th 
century, but it was not until the latter half 
of the 16th that Deacon Coresi printed 
the first Rumanian books, which were 
all religious. Soon after, however, a 
Rumanian version of the Alexandria (Life 
of Alexander the Great), translated from 
either Serbian or Greek, was printed. 
The earliest chronicles date from the 
rsth century but it was not until the 17th 
that Moldavian historiographers such as 
Grigore Ureche, Miron Costin and Dimitrie 
Cantemir, apprenticed in Polish and Italian 
schools, produced chronicles of literary 


worth. 

At the beginning of the roth century the 
sons of many boyars were sent to study in 
France and Italy, and a number of young 

anian peasants went to 


Transylvanian Rum 
study in Vienna and Rome. All these 


young people brought back new enthust- 
astic ideas which provoked a national 
literary movement that enabled the Ru- 
manians to escape from the Slav, German 
and Greek influences and to assert their 


Latin heritage. . 
A continual coming and going of 
travellers, students and agents | began 
principalities and 


between the Rumanian P: 
‘n countries. ‘The works 


the western Latin he 
of western (mostly F rench) classicists and 
romanticists began to pour in a steady 


stream into the Rumanian countries. The 
‘nfluence—not always a happy one—of 
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these two schools on the writers of that 
iod is very obvious. : 
oe he enascca of the state in 1866 
when Charles of Hohenzollern came to 
occupy the throne of the United Princi- 
palities was accompanied by a literary 
renascence. The newly created Academy 
of Letters founded reviews in which rival 
principles were discussed. The literary 
society Junimea, founded in lassy in 1863, 
and Convorbirele Literare Literary 
Talks’), Junimea’s official organ, in which 
many well-known writers made their 
debut, created the most important literary 
trend in the Rumanian cultural movement. 

The next landmark in Rumanian litera- 
ture was the publication in Bucharest, in 
1901, of the review Semanitory] (The 
Sower’). Its object was to develop and 
encourage a literature ‘true to the Ruman- 
ian soul and race’. This could only be a 
literature which found its inspiration in the 
life, customs and beliefs of the peasantry. 
The staunchest upholder of that move- 
ment was N. Jorga who became the editor 
of Semanatorul after Vlahuta and Cosbuc. 

In 1906 a new review Viata Roméaneasca, 
published in Jassy by P. Bujor and C, Stere, 
Poporanist movement 
Semanatorul sponsored a 
peasant literature but, unlike the earlier 
review, barred traditionalism and the 
chauvinistic inspiration of the past. 

After the first world war Mihail Ralea, 
who had studied and graduated at the Sor- 
bonne, took over Viata Rom§aneasca and 
Mm 1930 the revyj 
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till 1125, spoke 6 languages and combined 
the virtues of a wise ruler and a true 
Christian warrior. An outstanding 
achievement is also the naively sincere and 
pious Pilgrimage of Prior Daniel to the Holy 
Land (1106-08). 

Other works too testify to the vitality 
of nascent Russian literature and culture; 
yet Kiev’s geographic position and the 
mutual jealousies of the princes were 
against it. Nomadic invasions hampered 
the trade along the river Dnieper to the 
Black Sea and Constantinople. Finally, 
in 1240, Kiev was sacked by the Tatars 
who in a short time became masters of 
all the Russian territory except a few 
regions in the north. 

TAaTAR PERIOD: 1240-1480.—Since the 
Tatars wete chiefly out for tribute, they 
used the subservient Russian princes as 
their agents and did not much interfere 
with Russian institutions and ways of life. 
In spite of this the Tatar period re- 
mained rather barren in literature. It 
produced the Story of Evpaty Kolovrat (an 
account of Russian heroism during the 
Tatar invasion), some excellent sermons 
and lives of a few native saints, yet its 
best-known achievement is Zadonshchina, a 
1sth-centuty description of the first Tatar 
defeat at Kulikovo in 1380. Its author, 
the priest Sophronia from Ryazan, must 
have been familiar with the Lay of Igor’s 
Campaign, which he tried to emulate, but he 
remained on a lower poetic level. Among 
the important works of the late Tatar 

hase the Journey beyond the Three Seas 
(x 466-72) by Afanasy Nikitin, a merchant 
from Tver, is a simple, businesslike account 
of his adventures in Persia and above all in 
India—one of the earliest records of that 
country in any European literature. 

A significant fact of the Tatar period was 
the ascendancy of the Moscow princes 
who tried to unify the nation while still 
under the ‘Tatars. Moscow, the new 
political centre of the Russians, was 
certainly better protected (by its woods and 
rivers) than Kiev, the city of the steppes. 
Finally in 1480 Ivan III liberated Russia 
from the Tatars and inaugurated the 
Moscow period proper. 

Moscow PERIOD: 1480-1702.—One of 
the principal features of that period was the 
‘gathering’ and consolidation of the 
Russian lands, even by the most ruthless 
methods when necessary: This process 
was supported by the Russian church which 
now indulged in 4 kind of splendid isola- 
tion from the Christianity of the west. 
The more so because after the fall of 
Constantinople to the Turks Moscow began 
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d herself as the ‘third Rome’ and 
paineraa her look with diffidence, pride 
and fear at the ‘heretical’ Europe. ‘ 

The intolerant conservative spirit thus 
generated was hardly propitious to free 
literary productivity. Among the typical 
achievements of that period are all sorts of 
miscellanies, chronicles, the voluminous 
Chetyi-Minei (a didactic saints’ calendar 
compiled by the Metropolitan Makary) and 
the Domostréy (‘Home-builder *), 2 collec- 
tion of ‘patriarchal’ rules as to how one 
should keep one’s family and house in 
order. Religious polemics were much in 
evidence. Nor did one shrink from 
official distortions of history in order to 
glorify the supremacy of Muscovy and her 
rulers whose genealogy had been faked for 
this purpose. T'wo works rather critica] 
of both were written, however, by two 
refugees who had escaped beyond her 
borders: one (by Prince Kurbsky) in 
Lithuania, and the other (by Kotoshikhin) 


in Sweden, Finally in the first half of the 
17th century three valuable memoirs were 
written. 


The memoirs concerned 
‘troubled times’ which, afte 
Ivan the Terrible and the a 
his rightful heir Dm 
the verge of ruin. 
the ‘false Dmitry’, the 
the rebellious peasants, 
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Byron, Shakespeare, Scott were only 
creative stimuli and, as it were, short-cuts 
towards his own artistic self-expression. 
And he was by no means an isolated figure. 
Apart from such older men as Batyushkov, 
Zhukovsky, the great fable writer Krylov, 
the virile Davydov and the talented 
religious poet Glinka, there were Pushkin’s 
actual contemporaries: Baratynsky, Delvig, 
Vyazemsky, Yazykov, the spirited civic 
poet Ryleyev—to be followed by Lermon- 
tov, Tyutchev and others at a time when 
the age of poetry was already receding 
before a mighty wave of prose. 

For meanwhile Russian prose was 
groping for a path of its own which was by 
no means easy. Neither Karamzin’s 
excessive gentility nor the picaresque 
crudeness of Vasily Narézhny, let alone the 
gushing romanticism of A. Bestizhev- 
Marlinsky, brought anything new or truly 
original. It was only when Pushkin and 
Nikolay Gogol, each in his own way, 
directed Russian prose towards its peculiar 
national channels that a change took place. 
To the work of these two men the im- 
portant analytical novel, A Hero of our 
Time, by the poet Mikhail Lermontov, 
as well as the influence of the critic 
Vissarion Belinsky, should be added. ‘The 
crisp, unaffected simplicity of Pushkin’s 
narratives prevailed over the agitated ‘sym- 
phonic’ prose of Gogol. (Yet the influ- 
ence of Gogol’s style is noticeable in 
Dostoyevsky and, more recently, in 
Andrey Bely.) On the other hand, 
Gogol’s intensely negative attitude towards 
life as it is (an attitude especially noticeable 
in Dead Souls) was, partly owing to 
Belinsky, adopted by the majority of 
Russian authors. In his rejection of 
literature for mere ‘amusement’, with its 
artificial plots and escapist propensities, 
Belinsky insisted that works of fiction 
should depict and interpret ‘nature’, 1.€. 
real life, while exposing its unsavoury 
features in the name of a better and 
worthier existence. His theory of the 
‘natural school’ (q.v.) helped to shape that 
monumental realism of Russia which 
eventually culminated in the works of 
Turgenev, Goncharov, Pisemsky, Dostoy- 
evsky, ‘Tolstoy, Saltykov-Shchedrin, the 
dramatist Alexander Ostrovsky and many 
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older literatures. And in so far as it was 
bent on interpreting all the aspects of man 
and life, it could not but reflect also the 
mental fermentation of that ‘ intelligentsia 
period’ which after Pushkin’s death had 
replaced the former gentry-leadership in 
Russian culture and came to an end only 
in 1917. The ‘superfluous man’ of the 
"408; the feverish polemics of the 60s; 
the populist vogue of the "70s; the 
‘Chekhovian’ despondence of the 80s; 
Gorky’s defiance from the mid-’gos on- 
wards ; the complex character of the Russian 
symbolism between 1900 and 1910—al] 
this came out in Russian literature during 
those decades of its triumph. ‘The more 
so because, owing to the absence of a free 
press, literature had to assimilate (prefer- 
ably in terms of art) a number of elements 
and problems which under more normal 
conditions would have found an outlet 
outside the belles-lettres. Yet the problem 
which loomed particularly large was stil] 


the one of Europe and Russia, of Russia 
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chance. As a result literature became 
‘committed’ to prefabricated themes and 
to a black-and-white approach to life 
which was hardly likely to produce works 
of permanent value. Finally in 1932 the 
authors, whether proletarian or not, were 
asked to join the newly constituted General 
Union of Soviet Writers and to accept 
‘socialist realism’ as the guiding principle 
of their art. 

Formulated by Gorky, socialist realism 
became from then on the dominant—in 
fact, the only—current in Soviet literature. 
At first glance it seems to share some 
characteristics with Belinsky’s old ‘natural © 
school’: above all the idea that literature 
should be socially significant and con- 
structive. On the other hand, a votary of 
socialist realism—even when. intensely 
critical of the life he sees—has a definite 
ideological panacea for all evils at his 
disposal, from which he must not deviate. 
Officially he has no right to be a sceptic, 
let alone a pessimist. Yet injunctions and 
‘social commands’ kept changing accord- 
ing to circumstances. The advent of 
Hitler, for instance, caused a sudden rise of 
Soviet patriotism which formed a rather 
unexpected contrast to the former inter- 
national trend. The patriotic note be- 
came at once conspicuous in literature, 
particularly in the historical novel as 
represented by Borodin, Kostylév, Alexey 
N. Tolstoy, V. Yan and others. Even the 


autocratic tyrant Ivan the Terrible had to 
be represented as a great patriot and 


statesman. 
It was of course not Marxism but 


patriotism that made the Russians endure 
so heroically all the ordeals of the second 
world war to the success of which literature, 
too, contributed what it could. Snappy 
reportage, propaganda sketches, pictures 
of German atrocities, paeans to the eX- 
ploits of Russian soldiers and partisans 
served their purpose well. Ilya Ehren- 
burg, Konstantin Simonov, the rather 
| Wanda Wassilewska and scores 
defatigable on the ‘literary 
the war was over, 
st became the order 


sensationa 
of others were 1n 
front’. But once 


antagonism to the we L 
of the day. The secularized Soviet 


version of Moscow as the all-saving ‘third 
Rome’ grew louder and more persistent. 
As a result the gulf between contemporary 
Russian and western literatures could not 
but widen. Whereas for years, Soviet 
authors used to be translated into all 
European languages, especially into Eng- 
lish, the interest 12 their works began to 
subside until—towards 1950—it sank to 


its lowest ebb. 
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However regrettable such a situatio™ ee 
key to it lies outside literature ; 2 © range © 2 
only occur if it first takes place in poh 
which would then automatically lead il 
one in culture and literature 25 i : 
The benefit derived from it would b¢ 
invaluable for both east and west. 
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consisting of books connected with 
the diffusion, maintenance and prac- 
tice of any specific religion. Such books 
are concerned with either public or private 
worship, and consist of hymn books or 
liturgies, records of events of religious 
significance, or transcripts of the utterances 
of religious teachers, prophets or sages. 
They may also include codes of law 
claiming to have been delivered by a 
divine being to mankind, or even dramas 
connected with the intercourse between 
gods and men, the performance of which 
on stated occasions may promote human 
welfare. ! 
It is probable that such literature did 
not very readily in the first instance get 
into script, since the sanctity of the words 
and the danger of their misuse by un- 
authorized or ill-disposed persons pre- 
cluded their being written down; and even 
when they were, it was often considered 
inadvisable to let anyone except priests and 
well-accredited laity have access to them. 
Sacred books may be classified into pre- 
biblical or non-biblical, biblical and post- 
biblical. 


PRE-BIBLICAL.—Into this category May 
be put the sacred literature of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, India and China. The 
sacred books of Japan and of Central 
America, although pre-biblical in the 
sense of having originated in areas un- 
influenced at the time by the Bible, do not 
appear to have been committed to script 
until after the beginning of the Christian 
era, but with this proviso we may include 
them here. Orally transmitted records of 


Gon Books, a class of literature 
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religious myths existed among the Celtic 
and Scandinavian peoples and in central 
Germany, before their conversion to 
Christianity, but none of these myths 
would appear to have been put into writing 
by their inventors. For such works as 
these see MYTHOLOGY. 

It is difficult to decide whether the 
Middle East or China really enjoys the 
distinction of having first set down its 
sacred literature in script, and until the 
characters found in the remains of the 
Harappa culture in India have been 
deciphered, we cannot tell whether its 
people possessed any sacred books. India 
certainly did not put its sacred literature 
into script until a relatively late date. 

In Mesopotamia it would appear that 
it was the early Sumerians who began 
making tablet records of sacred matters, 
and the practice continued for many 
centuries, so that we get cylindrical and 
oval tablets of many periods. These fall 
mainly into two classes, first, liturgical, and 
second, records of religious myths. Inthe 
great temples were collected large numbers 
of hymns, so that they might be recited 
again and again on appropriate occasions. 
Indeed the most natural type of a sacred 
book is a collection of lyrics intended to 
be chanted to various divine persons. In 
India they were not written down for a 
long time, and we do not know how long 
it may have been the practice in early 
Sumeria to transmit them orally from one 
temple minister to another. Nevertheless 
enough fragments of hymn-tablets of great 
antiquity have been found in the ruins of 
temples to make it certain that the practice 
of writing down hymns goes back very far. 
The use of such hymns may seem to us to 
have been magical rather than religious, 
but besides much adulation there is also 
from time to time a note of penitence and 
even of gratitude. ‘There are also records 
of liturgical prayers for certain stated 
occasions such as the consecration of a new 
temple or the procession of the image of a 
god, which have been carefully copied 
down for repetition. 

The second class of record is that of 
religious myths. Records of stories pro- 
fessing to describe the creation of the 
world, the deluge and man’s search for 
immortality are extant in more than one 
language of the Middle East, and it would 
appear that not only the temple libraries 
but also those of the kings— if indeed these 
were separate ones—contained tablets of 
this kind. Types of books somewhat 
similar to those found in the Old Testa- 
ment may thus be said to occur in ancient 

16* 


Mesopotamia, the main difference being 
that the non-Hebrew ones are more 
polytheistic and less strictly ethical, while 
the diction is archaic. There is however 
one fragment which somewhat resembles 
the book of Job in its motif, and another 
which appears to be part of a collection of 
moral precepts, some of which strike a 
surprisingly high note. In Egypt also we 
get large collections of hymns, written 
on papyrus and preserved in the temple 
libraries. But we also find records of 
myths, sacred dramas and even elementary 
attempts at a systematic theology as well as 
sebayit or wisdom literature, consisting of 
strings of moral precepts. There is 
however no evidence in either Mesopo- 
tamia or Egypt of any attempt to create 
what might be called a canonical collection 
of these works. 

In India and China the case is somewhat 
different. In India a vast mass of orally 
transmitted material accumulated during 
the centuries which preceded the Christian 
era, but it was held so sacred that it was 
never written down. When at length 
manuscript records began, they were 
jealously guarded, and until quite recent 
times it was considered improper for any- 
one below a certain caste to have access to 
them. Further, the Brahmin priesthood 
divided them into two classes, which we 
may call roughly canonical and non- 
canonical or apocryphal, but which in 
Sanskrit are called §rutz, or ‘that which 
hath been heard’, and smritt, ‘that which 
hath been handed down’—these being 
somewhat the equivalent of revelation and 
tradition. Under the heading of §ruzz fal] 
the four books of the Vedas, together with 
such classical works as have developed 
from them, to wit the Bra@hmanas or ritual- 
books, and the Upanishads or records of 
the first attempts at philosophical theology. 
Under the heading of smriti are included 
all the later Hindu religious works such as 
the Purdnas and the more strictly sectarian 
books. (See Inpran LITERATURE; ManHa- 
BHARATA; RAMAYANA.) 


The Chinese classics are not sacred 


books in the same sense as those of India, 
Though much revered formerly, they do 
not claim to be the result of revelation, but 
are the repositories of ancient Chinese 
culture and wisdom, especially as reshaped, 
according to tradition, by the Chigreat nege 
sage Confucius. (See CONFUCIAN Clas. 
a ec CHINESE Ls Saba, re 
n Japan the principal sacred boo 

Shinto ae the URegjiks and the Nii 
(qq.v.). In their present form as written, 
documents these ‘records of ancient 
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matters’ as they are called, are not really 
very ancient, but probably belong to the 
roth century A.D. though the oral traditions 
of which they are made up are probably 
much older. In subject matter they thus 
resemble the Purdnas of Hinduism and 
were very likely composed for a similar 
purpose. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE.—This consists 
mainly of the sacred books of the Hebrews 
and of the Christians, and is therefore 
centred upon what are called the Old and 
New Testaments (see Brse_e). But here 
again we get a distinction between canoni- 
cal and extra-canonical works, and attached 
to both parts of the Bible are a number of 
so to speak satellite books, which have 
failed to get into the canon of either Old 
or New ‘Testament and yet have played 
a not inconsiderable part in the devotional 
life of both Jews and Christians. These 
books are usually known as Apocrypha 
(the word means ‘ hidden’) and some of the 
Old Testament ones—though not by any 
means all—are to be found included in the 
full Bible, between the Old and New 
Testament. No apocryphal New Testa- 
ment books are now appended to any 
Bible, but there are a considerable number 
of them, and they have played in the past 
a substantial part in popular Christianity, 
especially in the middle ages. Incidents 

awn from them are frequently to be 
found in medieval art. Great importance 
is attached by most orthodox Jews to the 
volumes which embody the traditional 
interpretation of their canonical books, 
namely the Talmud (the word means 
study). From the moment of the com- 
pletion of the Old Testament canon Jews 
have felt that it needed to be interpreted, 
and in process of time these interpretations 
were collected in written form. ‘There 
were two separate Talmuds. The earlier 
one was the Palestinian and was compiled 
by 4 stoup of Pharisaic Tannaim or 
teachers’ at an academy established near 
Jaffa. ‘The second, known as the Babylo- 
nian ‘Talmud, was compiled in Babylonia 
itself by members of the academy of Sura 
(see AsHi). The earlier Talmud took 
shape between A.D. 70 and 220, the later 
one between A.D. 220 and 550, under the 
Amoraim or ‘interpreters’. The Talmud 
18 divided up into a number of tractates, 63 
in all, and from its completion came to be 
tegarded as the official embodiment of 
Jewish tradition, so that all expositions of 


the canonic ; 
cal bool bound to be kept in 
harmony at is are p 


th it ther interpretation 
b a , any oO 
Bower oid unorthodox. Naturally there 


©€n protests and reactions against 


this. On the one hand the Karaite Jews 
(8th century A.D.) rejected all such tradi- 
tions and insisted upon going back to the 
canonical books themselves, rather as the 
16th-century Protestant Christians insisted 
upon going back to the text of the canonical 
Bible, with a rejection of all medieval and 
even in some cases patristic traditional 
interpretations. "Then there have been 
liberal schools of thought among modern 
Jews just as there have among modern 
Christians. And finally there was the 
curious movement of the Chasidim in 
eastern Europe, begun by a mystical 
teacher who went by the name of the Ba‘al 
Shem Tov or ‘Master of the good word’, 
and who aimed at renewing the spiritual 
life of the Jews by diminishing the 
domination of the rabbis with their 
rather slavish insistence upon the meticu- 
lous analysis of the Torah. The sayings 
of the Chasidic teachers were for a good 
many years orally transmitted, since it was 
felt by some of them that once they began 
to create a new set of writings similar to the 
Old ‘Testament or the ‘Talmud, the 
spirituality would go out of them. After 
some years however it was feared that 
many of these sayings would be irretriev- 
ably lost if they were only memorized, and 
so collections of them began to be made. 
These of course have not yet reached the 
status of canonical sacred books, but in 
certain Jewish circles they are much 
esteemed. 

The canon of the New Testament grew 
up in a way very different from that of the 
Old, and in amuch shorter time. Indeed 
in this latter respect it differs much from 
the canonical books of Zoroastrianism, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, which, as we 
have seen, remained in a state of oral 
transmission for many centuries. It should 
be noted that the gospels themselves 
initiate as it were an entirely new genre 
of literary writing. ‘There was nothing 
like them before their time, and the 
lives of the saints are clearly the result 
of them. 

POST-BIBLICAL LITERATURE. — Some 
would place the Talmud and the Chasidic 
works in this class, though others would say 
that they were strictly speaking biblical. 
There can however be no mistake about the 
sacred books to which we now turn. The 
Qur‘an, the sacred book of Islam, makes a 
totally independent claim. ‘Written m 
Arabic of the 7th century A.D. it is said by 
orthodox Moslems to have been transmi 
by God direct to Mohammed, and, since the 
latter was according to Moslem tradition 
illiterate, its preservation is in itself a 
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miracle. But the facts as critical study can 
elucidate them are somewhat different. 
There would appear to have been several 
stages in the composition of the Qur‘an. 
Indeed Richard Bell thinks that there must 
have been three stages in the original 
compilation of the book, the first being 
simply a memorizing of lists of signs and of 
exhortations to the worship of Allah, of 
which very little survives but fragments: 
the second, a reduction of some of the 
earlier alleged revelations to script, made 
by Mohammed during the latter part of his 
time at Mecca and the first year or two of 
his stay at Medina: the third stage, begin- 
ning about A.D. 624, the second year after 
the Hijrah, when Mohammed decided that 
his new movement must have a sacred book 
which could take a place equal to those of 
the Jews and the Christians. But this, 
even at the time of his death, would not 
seem to have been the Qur‘dan as we know 
it, After the decease of the Prophet, his 
followers and disciples began to make a 
collection of his sayings and these were 
added to the already existing material, with 
the result that a longer recension of the 
Qur‘an eventually appeared. In this, 
short prose pieces were joined together to 
make longer suras or chapters, while short 
poetical pieces remained untouched. ‘The 
net result is that the long prose suvas are 
many of them to all appeararices composite, 
while the poetry is in its original form. 
The editors then arranged the various 
suras according to their length, with the 
shortest first. ‘he final step in this official 
arrangement of the Qur‘an was to take the 
text as it stood in the caliphate of Othman 
as standard and to suppress all other texts. 
The word Qur‘an means that which is 
recited, and the book itself is essentially 
meant to be heard. Its language is turgid 
and rhythmical and there are many 
repetitions, but to read it in translation in a 
detached way is not to capture the spirit of 
it. Each sura has a name, derived from 
some leading word or idea which occurs in 
it, arid this form of homenclature seems to 
be derived from the Talmud, where each 
tractate has a separate title, such as 
Shekels, Vows, Decisions. Certain dis- 
tinctive ideas recur frequently and even to 
a wearisome extent, but Mohammed knew 
what he was about and was well aware that 
ptopaganda requires reiteration, With 
the theology involved we are not here 
concerned. What is relevant, is that the 
promulgation of the Qur‘an had at the time 
a profound influence upon the Arabic 
language and was in effect the beginning 
of an Arabic literature. Although no 
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one can understand the Qur‘an without 
recognizing its dependence upon the 
Judaism of the Talmud and upon the 
apocryphal books on the fringe of the New 
‘Testament, it has nevertheless a distinctive 
character of its own. 

After the medieval period in India other 
forms of sacred literature sprang up there, 
mostly devotional hymns, the product of 
emotional faith in some god, conceived as 
personal and gracious. ‘These collections 
known as bhakti hymns, though not strictly 
speaking canonical books, have had a 
great popular influence, especially in south 
India. The entry of Islam into India led 
after a time to the growth of hybrid 
movements, partly Hindu, partly Moslem, 
and these in their turn produced sacred 
literature. The chief item in this class of 
works is the Granth Sahib, which is the 
sacred corpus of poems belonging to the 
Sikh community. 

No other post-biblical works of any 
importance have been produced until the 
last 150 years, when the influence of 
the Bible has again showed itself in the 
production of two rather strange books in 
America, the Book of Mormon and Mrs 
Eddy’s Science and Health with Key to the 
Seriptures. ‘The former embodies an 
attempt to represent the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the American continent as 
descendants of the so-called Lost Ten 
Tribes, and the text of the book, which was 
of the nature of a pious forgery, was 
alleged to have been inscribed upon certain 
gold plates, the existence of which was 
revealed by an angel to the founder of the 
Mormon sect, together with the means of 
translating their contents. No evidence 
has ever been adduced to substantiate this 
claim, and the story told in the book is 
plainly of the nature of fiction and resembles 
in style some of the Bible apocrypha. The 
other work, though prolix and formless, is 
equally plainly a book inspired by sincere 
conviction. It aims at interpreting the 
Bible in a manner which is sometimes 
allegorical and rarely critical, but which has 
behind it a definite theory about the 
origins of ill health and its cure, derived 
from the actual experiences of the founder 
of the sect of Christian Scientists. She 
possessed an acute though untrained 
intelligence, and it is thought by some that 
she had imbibed rather vaguely some ideas 
drawn from Platonism, perhaps through the 
influence of her student brother. Th 
book is a fairly long one and hag pa “ 
through many editions. Her foo s°" 
are scrupulous about maintaining the os 
and integrity of its text, weerity 
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One of the most recent attempts at the 
formation of a corpus of sacred literature 
is to be seen in Japan, where some of the 
sects of Shinto, founded by prophetic 
personalities, have begun to collect the 
sayings of their teachers, rather in the 
Same way as that in which the disciples of 
Confucius and Mo-tzii collected the obiter 
dicta of their respective masters. 
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of the East, III, tr. J. Legge (1879-85); The 
Analects of Confucius (1929) and The Way and 
tts Power. A Study of the Tao-te-King (1934) 
—both ed. A. Waley; D. C. Holtom, The 
National Faith of Japan. A Study in modern 
Shinté (1938). 

Lalmud, see Asui; Hasidic Anthology, ed. 
L. H. Newman (1944), 

The Koran, tr. J. Rodwell (2nd ed. 1950); 
The Qur‘an, tr. R. Bell (2 vols, 1937). 

Psalms of the Maratha Saints in Heritage of 
India, tr. N. MacNicol (1919); Psalms of a 
Saiva Saint, tr. I, Tambyah (1925); Sikh 
Religion, tr. M. A. McAuliffe (6 vols, 1909). 

M.B. Eddy, Science and Flealth (1875), ed. 
A.G.E (1881), A.C.B. 


Saga. The word 
means literally ‘ 
with Eddic and 
the Norse sagas 
tradition for Jon 
written down. 

roughly into five 
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saga (plural ségur) 
something said’, and, as 
Scaldic poetry, some of 
Were preserved by oral 
& periods before being 
They can be divided 
€ main groups: (1) Sagas 
inly dealing with the early 
ay, as for example Snorri 
imskringla and Karl Jéns- 
son’s Swverris saga; but also with the 
Orkney earls, Orkneyinga saga (Eng. tr. 
A. B. ‘Taylor, 1938) and the Danish kings, 
Skjéldunga saga and Knytlinga saga; the 
Jémsvikinga saga deals with both Norway 
and Denmark. They are biographies 
Tather than histories and are based partly on 
the work of earlier historians, partly on 
Oral tradition and sometimes on the 
€vidence of first-hand witnesses. (2) Ice- 
es Sagas. ‘These cover the period 
°wing on the first settlement of Iceland, 
939-1030, They tell of a rough and violent 
tm by internecine strife, where a 
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and family honour prevailed. Some deal 
with a single person; Gisla saga Stirssonar 
(The Story of Gisli the Outlaw, tr. G. W. 
Dasent, 1866), Viga-Glims saga (Eng. tr. 
Sir E. Head, 1866), Grettis saga (The Saga 
of Grettir the Strong, tr. G. A. Hight, 
1913) and Hallfredar saga. Others give 
the history of a whole family, as in Egils 
saga (Eng. tr. E. R. Eddison, 1930), 
Laxdela saga (Eng. tr. T. Veblen, 1925), 
Vatnsdela saga (The Vatnsdalers’ Saga, tr. 
Gwyn Jones, 1944) and Njdls saga (The 
Story of Burnt Njal, tr. G. W. Dasent, 2 
vols, 1861). A third group depicts a 
whole district, E\yrbyggja saga (The Story 
of the Ere-Dwellers, tr. W. Morris and E. 
Magnusson, 1892), and finally some are 
based on a single incident: Hrafnkels saga 
(Eng. tr. Gwyn Jones, 1935), Bandamanna 
saga and Hensa-Péris saga (The Story of 
the Banded Men and Hen Thorir, tr. W. 
Morris and E. Magnusson, 1891). Most 
of these sagas were probably first written 
down during the period 1200-50; they 
are less reliable than the sagas of the kings 
and should be regarded as historical novels 
rather than history; they are of unknown 
authorship. (3) A third group, dealing 
with Icelandic chieftains and bishops, are 
Contemporary Sagas, written by authors 
who were contemporaries of the personages 
they wrote about or at least had their 
information from first-hand witnesses. 
Some of the writers are known and they 
date from the end of the rath century or 
later. Chief amongst those telling of the 
Icelandic magnates is Sturlunga saga, in 
which is included Sturla DPdérdarson’s 
Islendinga saga; the story of the first five 
bishops of Skalaholt is told in Hungrwaka, 
and there are separate sagas of bishops 
Porlakr Pdérhallsson (1178-93) ; Pall Jénsson 
(1195-1211); Arni Porlaksson (1269-98); 
and of the Hélar bishops, Jén Ogmundar- 
son (1106-21); Gudémundr Arason (1203- 
37) and Laurentius Kalfsson (1324-31): 
Laurentius saga, tr. O. Elton (1890); 
Stories of the Bishops of Iceland, tr. Mrs 
Disney Leith (1895); The Life of Gudmund 
the Good, tr. G. Turville-Petre and E. S. 
Olszewska (1942). (4) Fornaldarségur 
(Sagas of Olden Time) are a group of 
sagas set in the legendary past, outside 
Iceland. They have little or no historical 
basis and were intended purely as enter- 
tainment. Most important of them is the 
Vélsunga saga (Eng. tr. W. Morris and E. 
Magnusson, 1870), based on the Elder 
Edda; they were written down in the 13th 
century and their authors are unknown. 
(5) Finally, in the 12th and 13th centuries 
many foreign romances were translated 
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into Norse both in Norway and Iceland, 
principally Alexanders saga (a prose trans- 
lation of a Latin poem on Alexander the 
Great); Pidriks saga (based on a German 
original and closely connected with the 
fornaldarsaga); and Karlamagntis saga 
(based chiefly on French lays on Charle- 
magne). 

EpiTions: Jslendinga ségur (13 vols, 1946- 
49), Sturlunga saga (3 vols, 1948), Byskupa 
sogur (3 vols, 1948) and Fornaldar ségur 
Nordurlanda (4 vols, 1950)—all ed. G. 
Jénsson; Riddarasdgur (3 vols, 1949) and 
Karlamagntis saga (3 vols, 1950)—both ed. 
B. Vilhjalmsson; Haukshék, ed. F. Jénsson 
(1892-96), fslenzk fornrit (1933 ff.). 

FurTHER ENG. TR.: Hamlet in Iceland, I. 
Gollancz (1898); The Saga of Hrolf Kraki, 
S. M. Mills (1933); The Saga of the Faroe 
Islanders, M. Press (1934); The Saga of 
Gunnar, W. Emery (1940); The Sagas of 
Kormdk and The Sworn Brothers, L. M. 
Hollander (1949).—Three Northern Love 
Stories, W. Morris and E. Magnusson (1875); 
Summer Travelling in Iceland, J. Coles (1882); 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale, ed. G. Vigfusson and 
F. Y. Powell (2 vols, 1883); The Viking Age, 
P. Du Chaillu (2 vols, 1889); Viking Tales from 
the North, R. B. Anderson (1889); Origines 
Islandicae, ed. G. Vigfisson and F. Y. Powell 
(2 vols, 1905); Translations from the Icelandic, 
W. C. Green (1908); The Norse Discoverers of 
America: The Wineland Sagas, G.M.Gathorne- 
Hardy (1921); Stories and Ballads of the Far 
Past, H. Kershaw (1921); The Northern Saga, 
E. E. Kellett (1929); Four Icelandic Sagas, 
Gwyn Jones (1935); A Pageant of Old 
Scandinavia, Leach (1946); Three 
Icelandic Sagas, M. Schlauch and M. H. 
Scargill (1950) 

CriticAL Works: W. P. Ker, Epic and 
Romance (1897); 5S. Nordal, Om Olaf den 
Helliges Saga (1914); H. G. Leach, Angevin 
Britain and Scandinavia (1921); K. Liestol, 
The Origin of the Icelandic Family Sagas, tr. 
A. G. Jayne (1930); B.S. Phillpotts, Edda and 
Saga (1931); H. Koht, The Old Norse Sagas 
(1931); W. A. Craigie, The Icelandic Sagas 
(1933); M. Schlauch, Romance in Iceland 
(1934). R.G.P. 


Salons. The salon is essentially a social 
gathering, usually held on fixed days in a 
private house, at which writers, artists or 
scientists mingle with interested amateurs 
on more or less informal terms. It 
flourished particularly in France in the 
17th and 18th centuries, when it largely 
took the place occupied in other periods 
by enlightened courts, literary clubs and 
circles, coffee-houses or dance-cellars. 
The prototype was the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet, where, between 1610 and 1650, 
Catherine de Vivonne, marquise de 
Rambouillet, was at home in her ‘Blue 
Room’ to aristocrats, grammiarians, critics 
and poets. Here La Guirlande de Julie, a 
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book of 61 poems in praise of the mar- 
quise’s daughter, was composed. 

Mme de Rambouillet’s principal succes- 
sor was Madeleine de Scudéry, at whose 
Saturdays the Carte du Pays de Tendre was 
playfully worked out before being pub- 
lished in her novel Clelie (1654). Among 
numeyous rival salons were those of Mme 
Scarron (the future Mme de Maintenon), 
Mme Aragonnais, Mme de la Suze, and 
Ninon de Lenclos who provided a centre 
for the Jiberttns or free-thinkers. 

The feminine viewpoint and préctosité 
of style of some French 17th-century 
literature owe something to the _ salozis, 
which easily fell into affectation in their 
search for refinement. ‘The word préci- 
euse was first used by d’Aubignac in 1654 
in an indirect allusion to Mme de Scudéry’s 
circle. 

In the 18th century the emphasis shifted 
from discussions of style and of sentiment 
to scientific, social and even political 
questions. ‘The model was the salon of 
Mme de ‘Tencin (1681-1749), whose 
illegitimate son d’Alembert was to play a 
considerable part in the intellectual life of 
the age. Her mantle fell upon Mme 
Geoffrin, Mme du Deffand, who con- 
ceived a hopeless passion for the young 
Horace Walpole, and Mlle de Lespinasse, 
who began as Mme du Deffand’s com- 
panion but left her to open a rival salon in 
the same Rue Saint-Dominique. All 
these salons were ‘philosophic’ and pro- 
vided meeting-places for the chief con- 
tributors to the L£ncyclopédie. Other 
notable salons of the second half of the 
century were those of Mme Helvétius— 
also a rallying-point for the Encyclopédistes 
—j]VIme d’Epinay, the protectress of 
Rousseau, and Mme Necker, mother of 
Mme de Staél. 

After the Revolution the decentralization 
of society and the increasing commercializa- 
tion of literature led to a decline in the 
influence of the salons, though they 
continued in name until yesterday. A 
tendency to enthrone a single ‘lion’, as 
Chateaubriand at Mme Récamier’s, marred 
the free interplay of conversation which 
was the essence of the old formula. 
Only the Salon de l’Arsenal, where the 
young leaders of the romantic movement 
met as the guests of Charles Nodier 
(1824-30), had something of the older 
freedom. 

In England the salon has never take 

: : n 
root, in spite of the attempts of such 18th 
century ‘blue-stockings’ as Mrs Vese 4 
Mrs Elizabeth Montagu to ns table in 
With a different conception of the telations 
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of culture and society the English have 
generally preferred masculine clubs such 
as Dr Johnson’s dinners at the Turk’s 
Head, or ideological groupings such as the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood or the Blooms- 
bury Group (q.v.). 

t its narrowest the salon can become a 
coterie and deserves Voltaire’s ironic 
description of it as ‘a small circle presided 
over by some woman displaying the 
dawning of her intelligence in the sunset of 
her beauty’. At its best it has been an 
antidote to philistinism and excessive 
masculinity and has usefully linked society 
and the arts, though there has been no 
example of an outstanding writer tolerating 
its direct influence 


D. Mornet, La 


. Vie parisienne au XVIIIE 
stécle (1914); R, Bray, La Préciosité et les 
precieux (1948); P. de Ségur, Le Royaume de 
la rue Saint-Honoré, Mme Geoffrin et sa fille 
(1897), Fulie de Lespinasse (1906), Esquisses et 
récits, Mme du Deffand (1908); M. Salomon, 
pais Nodier et le &roupe romantique (1908); 
'. M. Masson, Une Vie de femme au XVIII¢ 
aay Mme de Tencin (1910); E. Magne, 
oture et PHétel de Rambouillet (2 vols, 
1929-30); G., Mongrédien, Madeleine de 
Neudéry et son salon (1947). (.B: 
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crystallized as the language of the church 
and the lingua franca of scholars. 


See INDIAN LITERATURE. H.G.R. 


Sapphics, verses written in the sapphic 
stanza, which is of the form —v--- 
vu-—v—-— (3 times), —-v~v—-— (once), named 
after the poet Sappho. ‘They have been 
imitated by many modern poets, as by 
Sidney, Cowper, Watts, Southey and 
Swinburne, C0} 


Sarashina Nikki (‘Sarashina Diary)’, 
Japanese literary diary, written in 1059-60 
by the daughter (*1009, personal name 
unknown) of Fujiwara Takasue. It is a 
delicate account of a journey from 
Shimo6sa to Kyoto (the capital) in ro21, a 
later journey from Kyoto to Sarashina, and 
of various miscellaneous events of interest. 


A.S. Omori and K. Doi, Diaries of Court 
Ladies of Old Japan (1920). 7.B.C. 


Sasunc’i Davith, one of a collection of 
four Armenian epic tales, taken down by 
philologists since 1876 from peasant bards 
living in the mountains south of lake Van. 
These all deal with the heroic exploits of 
the dynasty of Sasun and are divided thus: 
(1) The growth to manhood of the twins, 
Sanasar and Baghdasar, with stories of 
their great strength: (2) the exploits of 
Lion-Mher, who single-handed fought 
an army of Turkmen; (3) the story of 
Davith-Mher who went to Egypt at the 
queen’s invitation, married her and begot 
a son, Misra-Malik; (4) the story of 
Sasunc’i Davith, the main hero of the epics, 
and of his rivalry with his step-brother, 
Misra-Malik. 

Sasna Dsrer, ed. M. Abeghian and K. 
Melik-Ohanjanian (2 vols, 1936-39); Sasun- 
akan, ed, D.'T'chitony (Paris, 1942). A.Sa. 


Satanic School: see ROMANTICISM. 


Satire may be described as a literary form 
designed to incite contempt, amusement 
or disgust at what is ridiculous or unseemly. 
The word itself comes from the Latin 
satura, Meaning originally a medley or 
miscellany; there is no _ etymological 
connexion with ‘satyr’. When first used 
as a literary term, it seems to have meant 
a revue or farce. 

Satire has been described as the only 
literary form invented by the Romans. 
There is, however, evidence that in some 
early Greek writers (Archilochus, Semon- 
ides of Samos, Hipponax) the natural tran- 
sition had already been made from lampoon 
and private abuse to invective aimed at 
more general and public correction of 
morals. And later, after the drama had 
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developed as an independent literary torm 
from the Bacchic festival, there appears the 
blend of satire and poetry characteristic 
of the work of Aristophanes. But satire 
as a characteristic genre and as a direct 
influence on later European literature 1s 
mainly a creation of the Latin writers; and 
its blend of rigidity, brilliance and savage 
force may be said to reflect certain aspects 
of the Latin temperament. 

The ancient Italian peasantry had their 
fierce, licentious and comic songs of the 
vintage and harvest, known as Fescennine 
verses (q.v.). But the inventor of satire as 
a characteristic poetic form was Gaius 
Lucilius. He was followed by Horace 
who, in his earlier period, wrote realistic, 
humorous, satiric poems directed at social 
abuses, but sometimes turning discursively 
to more general and philosophical topics. 
Persius, a Stoic, also had philosophical 
interests; but his literary originality lay 
in a tart realism, a vivid, slangy, rugged 
style, which may be compared with that of 
his 17th-century English successor Donne. 
Juvenal, the greatest of Roman satirists, 
introduced into verse-satire a rhetorical 
strength; sometimes, as in the roth satire, 
on ‘the vanity of human wishes’, even a 
tragic strength. 

Besides the satiric poets there remains 
some work by Roman prose-satirists. One 
work survives complete, the Apocolocyntosts 
(‘Pumpkinification’), by Seneca, written 
under the emperor Nero to ridicule Nero’s 
predecessor Claudius. But the most re- 
markable Roman prose satire, the Sattricon 
of Petronius, also written under Nero, 
survives only asafragment. It is acurious 
mixture of uninhibited realism with 
jmaginativeness and fantasy. Petronius, 
together with the amused, disillusioned 
Lucian whose characteristic form was the 
comic dialogue, have perhaps more im- 
mediacy of interest today than some other 
ancient satirists. 

Roman satire, in verse and prose, though 
it may owe something to Greek inspiration 
(perhaps to the ‘Old Comedy’ of Aristo- 
phanes) is characteristically Roman in the 
moral seriousness of its purpose and the 
uninhibited violence and cruelty of its 
means of expression. Its influence on 
those of congenial temperament was pro- 
found; but less when it was directly 
imitated in ‘neo-classical’ fashion than 
when its spitit was re-created in newer 
forms. ‘The spirit of Lucian lives on in 
Rabelais and Swift, that of Petronius in 
Flaubert, far mote than in the avowedly 
‘neo-classic’” authors. 

Thus in the middle ages direct imitation 
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in Latin of the patterns and devices of the 
Roman satirists did not produce good 
results; sterility of form and dull didacti- 
cism of content are all too frequent. And 
the vigorous vernacular satire of the 
middle ages (Till Eulensptegel, Reynard the 
Fox), which does not derive from classical 
models, hardly constitutes a major literary 
art. ‘The greatest medieval literary artists 
—a Dante, a Chaucer or a Villon—are 
only incidentally satirists. 

In the renaissance, with its rediscovery 
of the real meaning of classical forms, came 
the recognition (denied, for instance, to 
medieval authors like Jean de Meung, in 
his continuation of the Roman de la Rose, 
or William Langland, in Prers Plowan) 
that satire was most forceful when separated 
out, as a distinct element, from other 
elements like religious and philosophical 
didacticism or love-poetry. Hence arose 
the popularity of the satiric epigram— 
sometimes following ancient masters of the 
short epigram like Martial, sometimes 
(with more important consequences) those 
greater masters whose style tends to the 
epigrammiatic, like Juvenal. The influence 
of Juvenal in English literature descends 
to poets as diverse as Donne, Dryden, 
Johnson and A. E. Housman. 

The development of verse-satire shows 
a fairly direct continuity from Roman 
models. In post-renaissance English liter- 
ature Donne, Hall and Marston, in the 
early 17th century, imitated the garrulous, 
rambling satire of Horace and Persius; 
Dryden, in the 1680s, wrote his greatest 
satires (notably Absalom and Achitophel) 
largely under the influence of Juvenal; and 
in the 18th century Charles Churchill, and 
Pope in his inferior works, continued the 
tradition of satiric garrulity; while John- 
son’s London (1738) and the grave and 
moving Vanity of Human Wishes (1749) 
are both directly paraphrased from satires 
of Juvenal. In Italy neo-classic satire was 
written by Vinciguerra, Alamanni and 
above all Ariosto, who attempted to blend 
Horace with Juvenal. This also Regnier 
in the 16th century and Boileau in the 17th 
attempted in France; and they, like their 
English and Italian equivalents, had many 
SUCCESSOFS. 

But in general, satire since the 17th 
century largely emancipated itself from 
classical sources and models. Roman 
verse-satire was directly imitated from the 
renaissance onwards; but in Eno]j h 
literature some of the greatest wee ae 
poems, from Pope’s Dunciad to B ate 
Don Juan, are formally quite Utielaeaient® 
and in prose the great satiric Masterpieces 
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have in fact not derived formally from the 
Roman genre but are rather a rehandling 
of other genres, with the element of satire, 
So to speak, injected into them. Thus the 
starting-point of Rabelais’ great works, 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, is the romance 
of chivalry. And in the 18th century 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, one of the most 
powerful indictments of human pretensions 
ever written, has for its model the travel- 
ler’s tale, while his Battle of the Books is in 
the convention of mock-epic: as in its 
different way is Fielding’s fonathan Wild. 
Voltaire’s Candide, which can be compared, 
in its purpose of deflating 18th-century 
optimism, with Gulliver’s Travels and with 
Johnson’s Rasselas, is in form a picaresque 
travel-romance (like the earlier German 
novel Simplicissimus, which has much the 
same theme). And a more modern 
satiric masterpiece, Flaubert’s Bouvard et 
Pécuchet, the target of which is bourgeois 
mediocrity, shows the same freedom of 
form; a rambling story in which the satire 
iS a matter of tone and attitude rather than 
a formal quality. 

In fact the history of satire since the 
17th century is the history of a tone and 
attitude rather than the history of a form. 

WS 18 true even of the history of formal 
Satire in the 18th century. In Swift, for 
example, satire is 4 general term to include 
a number of complex devices for inciting 
contempt and disgust. The satire of 
Fielding (as in Foseph Andrews) is a tone for 
inducing more genial reactions; and that 
Cece (as, ina different way, that of 
“1Dbon) is a means for inducing a kind of 
ronic complacency. Thus some of the 
greatest of writers have been able to use 
the complex of tones and _ attitudes 
associated with Satire without being formal 
rab This was the case with Moliére 
and Cerv antes; and, in English 19th- 
century literature, with Jane Austen 
(especially in her earlier novels), Dickens, 
Thackeray and George Eliot. 

_ Formal satire of various kinds flourished 
in the 18th century but not in the 19th. 
The end of that century, however, saw its 
recrudescence in English literature in new 
forms: as in the novels of Samuel Butler 
(especially Evrewhon) and the drama of 
Shaw. And in the present century the 
Satiric f. i 
dantasy of fable (as in Aldous 
ys Brave New World, or George 


cnwell’s Animal Farm and 1984) the 
peace arce (as in Evelyn Waugh’s 
cline an 
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Douglas’s South Wind) testify to the new 
interest in a return to the formal qualities 
which seem to be a fundamental demand of 
characteristic satiric art. W.W.R. 


Satire Ménippée, an early French 
satirical pamphlet reflecting the hostility 
of the French bourgeoisie to the States- 
General convoked by the _ ultra-catholic 
Ligue in 1593 to elect a new king other than 
Henry of Navarre. Promoted by Jean 
Leroy, a canon of Rouen, it has parts 
written by Pierre Pithou, Jean Passerat, 
Nicolas Rapin and others. A _ vigorous 
medley of prose and verse, it includes 
notably parodies of speeches by delegates 
to the States-General. 


Satyre Ménippée (1594), ed. C. Read (1876). 
—F. Giroux, La Composition de la S.M].(1904). 
G.B. 


Saturnian Metre, an early Latin form of 
verse used before the introduction of Greek 
metres (the method of scansion is un- 
known). Some 160 examples are known; 
the most often cited is ‘dabunt malum 
Metelli Naeuto poetae’. CAO! 


Scalds. Scaldic poetry differs from the 
lays of the Elder Edda in that its authors 
are usually known; moreover, it celebrates 
contemporary personages and themes and 
employs complicated verse forms, chiefly 
the drdttkvett (q.v.), and uses numerous 
kennings. ‘The most prominent scalds 
were mainly Icelanders who had settled at 
the Norwegian court where their art was 
held in the highest esteem. The bulk of 
scaldic poetry deals with the exploits of 
kings and chieftains; but at times the 
themes are personal or mystical, and after 
the introduction of Christianity a religious 
scaldic poetry developed, using the old 
forms. It was handed down by oral 
tradition until the 12th and 13th centuries. 
Bragi Boddason (¢. 800-50) is the earliest 
scald whose work is still extant; Pjdddlfr 
ér Hvini, also 9th century, was the author 
of the poem Haustléng and of Ynglingatal 
on which Snorri Sturluson based _ his 
Ynglinga saga. Of greater importance was 
Porbjérn hornklofi (c. 900); he was the 
author of Glymdrdpa, which is only 
partially preserved, and Haraldskvedi (or 
Hrafnsmdal), one of the pearls of scaldic 
poetry. irtksmdl (anon. c. 950) celebrates 
Eric Bloody-Axe. Eyvindr Finsson, called 
Skaldaspillir (roth century), is the first 
scald of whom very much is known. He 
was attached to the court of Hdkon the 
Good and appears to have been a remark- 
able personality; his most celebrated poem 
is Hakonarmal (961). The greatest of all 
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the scalds was undoubtedly Egill Skalla- 
grimsson. ‘Three scalds of a _ different 
kind are Kormakr Ogmundarson (c. 930- 
70), Gunnlaugr ormstunga _ I[llugason 
(t1008) and Hallfredr Ottarsson vandre- 
daskald (T1007); the first two are noted for 
their erotic verse and the third for his 
Oldfsdrdpa. Christian influence is notice- 
able in the work of Pérmdé6r Kolbninar- 
skald (f1030) and Sigvatr Pérdarson (c. 
995-1045); both were attached to the court 
of St Olav: Sigvatr is noted for his 
Berséglivisur, a poem of political advice 
written for king Magnus the Good. The 
development towards Christianity was 
completed in Arnérr Pérdarson jarlaskald 
(11th century) who is remembered for his 
Magnisdrdpa. After the death of king 
Haraldr harOra0i (|'1066) the importance of 
the scald as a recorder and reciter of 
history gradually declined, a process which 
was hastened with the advent of the written 
saga. Although scaldic poetry has been 
handed down to us in a mutilated and often 
unsatisfactory form it is valuable as a source 
of history and mythology; and linguisti- 
cally. In medieval Norway technical 
virtuosity in dealing with conventional 
material was the thing most looked for 
in a scald, and as a consequence it is 
seldom that we can admire their work as 
poetry. 

Texts: F. Jénsson, Den norske-islandske 
Skjaldedigtning (4 vols, 1912-15) and Carmina 
Scaldica (1913); A. Koch, Den norsk- 
isldnska skjaldedikining (2 vols, n.d.); L. M. 
Hollander, The Skalds (1945)—Criticism: A. 
Heusler, Die altgermanische Dichtung (1931); 
E. Noreen, Den Norsk-Isldndske Poesten (1926) ; 
Sir W. Craigie, The Art of Poetry in Iceland 


(1937). R.G.P. 
Scazon (Gr. cxKdalwr, | limper’). See 
CHOLIAMBUS. Cre). 


School Drama, Latin drama, written by 
Christian humanists, usually schoolmasters 
for use in teaching. ‘The stage which was 
used (a closed space on a scaffolding, 
representing a street with the mansiones 
at the back) was directly influenced by the 
Italian humanistic performances of Plautus 
and Terence from 1471. North of the 
Alps, Wimpfeling (with Stylpho, 1480) and 
Reuchlin (with Henno, 1497) were among 
the first to write original plays in Latin, 
divided into 5 acts and with so-called 
choruses. Soon after, the performance of 
this kind of play was added to the pro- 
gramme of the humanist Protestant schools 
for purposes of practice, originally as part 
of the curriculum within the walls of the 
school, later as an annual recreation for a 


SCHOOLS AND MOVEMENTS 


larger audience. In the Netherlands 
Gnapheus started using biblical subject- 
matter for the first time in his Acolastus, 
which met with unheard-of success. ‘The 
Jesuits used the school drama for their 
counter-reformational didactical purposes. 
See Jesurr DRAMA. 

E. Schmidt, Dre Btihnenverhdltnisse des 
deutschen Schuldramas im 16. Fh. (1903); 
E. N. S. Thompson, The controversy between 
the Puritans and the stage (1903); F. S. Boas, 
University Drama in the Tudor Age (1914); 
P. L. Carver, The Comedy of Acolastus trans- 
lated from the Latin of Fullontus by John 
Palsgrave (1937); J. A. Worp, Gesch. van het 
Drama en het Tooneel, I (1904); A. Peterson, 
Det svenska skoldramat (1929). Velclwis 


Schools and Movements, Literary. 
The term ‘school’ can be applied to a 
group of writers who deliberately band 
together to influence the literary scene and 
who are agreed on general principles which 
guide their work. Those principles are 
usually laid down in programmes or mani- 
festos and propagated in periodical or 
collective publications. Literary schools 
are often the expression of a new generation 
which protests or revolts against the 
principles evolved by the previous genera- 
tion (cf. the Pléiade, the Gédttingen 
Hainbund, the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
the école parnassienne, the Stefan-George- 
Kreis). 

A ‘movement’ has usually originated 
from a school, spread from one country to 
another and become, for a time, a domin- 
ating factor on the literary scene of one or 
several countries. Romanticism, realism, 
naturalism and symbolism (qq.v.) are 
such ‘movements’ and the wider they 
spread the more diverse they became and 
the less exactly can they be defined. The 
term ‘movement’ has been abused in 
modern times and adopted by groups which 
were in actual facts schools (such as 
futurism and surrealism, qq.v.) but aspired 
to impose their doctrines upon their con- 
temporaries. 

Hardly ever has a ‘school’ survived for 
more than a few years and a ‘movement? 
for more than a decade. Yet there is 
hardly any school and still less any move- 
ment in literary history which has not left 
its traces for many decades after its 
inception. In this respect the dissemina- 
tion of ideas and principles of Style has 
constantly fertilized the progress or regress 
of literary activity. 

Particular care has to be taken wi 
terms such as classicism, romantic; ith 

’ Nticism and 
realism (qq.v.). They are not Only labe] 
for literary movements in Space and — 
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but also modes of literary expression and 
literary attitudes which have occurred 
and recurred throughout the history of 
literature. They are moreover basic modes 
of style. Yet, however dominant one of 
these styles may be at any one given time, 
they never dominate an age completely. 
Furthermore the great creative genius will 
never conform to any one style, mode of 
expression, or doctrine but will for ever 
develop. The leading literary personality 
may therefore be connected at one time or 
other with certain schools and movements, 
but can never be identified completely with 
any one of them. 


R. Weller, ‘Periods and Movements in 
Literary History’, in Eng. Institute Annual. 
Columbia U.P. (1941); H. Peyre, Les généra- 
tions littéraires (1948); H. P. H. Teesing, Das 


Problem der Perioden in der Lateraturgeschichte 
(Groningen, 1949). 


Schiittelreim (‘jolting rhyme’), the Ger- 
man equivalent of the clerihew (q.v.) in 
intention and effect, and of the spoonerism 
in technique; like these, it is almost 


exclusively used for facetious performances. 
Example: 


Am Kongo Kannibalen wohnen, 
Kaffee kommt aus ovalen Bohnen. 


Schwank, German term for the common 
anecdote in its simpler literary forms. ‘The 
earliest German examples (Swabians as 
heroes’) are recorded in Latin: the so- 
called modus florum and modus liebine of 
the 9th century. Scandinavian literature 
has few—the prymskvida of the Edda 
Peraps, and certain saga episodes. Old 
ence JSabliaux (q.v.) are the model for 
“ Stricker’s realistic verse tales, which 
2s ude the first cycle (Pfaffe Amis). We 
‘OW Or assume that Schwdnke were 
ica In longer works, e.g. Heinrich 
sean ae J S Ring and many Shrovetide 
plays. The facetiae of the humanists 
swelled the native stock. Hans Sachs 
versified many. In the rsth and 16th 
centuries collections proliferate: some (Till 
Eulenspiegel and Schildbiirger tales) 
remain at a modest literary level (see 
FRANKFURTER, STEINHOWEL): then: Joh. 
Pauli (Schimpf und Ernst), Jorg Wickram 
(Rollzwagenbiichlein), Jak. Frey (Garten- 
gesellschaft), Martinus Montanus (Weg- 
kilrzer, 1557), H. W. Kitchhof (Wendun- 
ale 1565-1603) etc., the titles of which 
ee modest and honest aimms—to 
Se sane and keep in humour. _ ‘There is a 
Mince ss one includes Erich Raspe’s 
G.A p.Usen tales (London, 1785, tr. 
ealtane “tger, 1786), until the revival of old 
°ns by the romantics. Regional 


literature and the publications of dialect 
societies still recognize the genre. 


P. v. Winterfeld, Dt. Dichter des lat. MAs. 
(1922); articles and biblio. in P. Merker-W. 
Stammler, Reallextkon (4 vols, 1925-31) or 
W. Hofstatter-U. Peters, Sachwh. d. Deutsch- 
kunde (2 vols, 1930). F.P.P. 


Schwellvers, German term for expanded 
lines in Old English (Anglo-Saxon) alliter- 
ative verse, made by the addition of extra 
groups to the normal metre; e.g. 


‘Meotod him pzxt mod gestapelad, forPon he in 
his meahte gelyfeo.’ 


Science Fiction, imaginative fiction of 
the type usually associated with Jules 
Verne and H. G. Wells, though actually of 
much greater antiquity. Typical themes 
are adventures in imaginary lands and 
utopias, voyages in space, time or other 
dimensions, and the effects of new dis- 
coveries and inventions. The border 
between pure fantasy and science fiction is 
obviously indistinct: one may say that a 
story is science fiction when its fanciful 
elements are made to seem plausible in 
terms of contemporary knowledge—even 
if, as is often the case, the treatment is not 
strictly accurate. 

Many elements common to later science 
fiction may be found in Homer, the 
Arabian Nights tales, and in folk-lore. 
The classic theme of science fiction is 
space travel, first treated in Lucian’s Vera 
Historia (a.p. 160). The astronomical 
discoveries of the 17th century gave this 
subject renewed impetus and it was taken 
up again by many writers, notably Cyrano 
de Bergerac. Jules Verne, however, was 
the first to handle the theme with realism 
and scientific care in From the Earth to the 
Moon (1865). In his many stories Verne 
accurately anticipated a large number of 
later inventions (e.g. the helicopter and the 
submarine) and was the first writer to 
bring this type of fiction to a large audience. 
As a literary figure, however, he was 
eclipsed by H. G. Wells, who in his 
stories dealt (often for the first time) with 
almost all the basic science-fiction ideas. 
Since Wells, only Olaf Stapledon has been 
of comparable stature. 

Some of the many other British writers 
who have made occasional excursions into 
science fiction are Stevenson, Haggard, 
Doyle, Kipling, Shaw, Huxley, Forstéf, 
George Orwell and C. S. Lewis. Amofig 
European authors mention should be 
made of André Maurois and Karel Capek, 
whose ‘R.U.R.’ introduced the word 
‘robot’. 
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Science fiction entered a new phase verse appeared to go the way of Scots prose, 
with the appearance, in the 1920s, of in the essentially English work of Aytoun, 


magazines exclusively devoted to it, the 
American publisher Hugo Gernsback being 
largely responsible. Asa result a flourish- 
ing school of writers has arisen, often 
capably dealing with such subjects as 
relativity, wave mechanics, the uncertainty 
principle and the most advanced ideas of 
modern physics. In recent years biology, 
psychology and the social sciences have 
also contributed to this type of fiction, the 
status of which has been considerably 
enhanced by the technical developments of 
the second world war. More than a score 
of magazines (several of good quality) now 
cater for a growing public, and the output 
of science-fiction books has increased 


enormously. 

No comprehensive study of this type of 
literature yet exists, but useful references are: 
M. Nicolson, Voyages to the Moon (1948) and 
J. O. Bailey, Pilgrims Through Space and Time 
(n.d. [1947] ). ACC. 


Scientific Literature: see LEARNING AND 
LITERATURE. 


Scots Literature. The literary history 
of the Scottish Lowlands has two main 
elements: the development of a vernacular 
tradition in prose and verse and a long and 
varied contribution to English literature. 
The record of vernacular prose is a brief 
one; it covers the Middle Scots period (e. 
1450-1630) and includes translations, 
controversial and theological writing, and 


chronicles, in an all-purpose style which | 


is generally weighted, richly latinate and 
yet forceful (see BELLENDEN, James VI, 
Knox, URQUHART). But Knox anglicizes; 
Urquhart writes under the spell of English 
styles; and from the mid-17th-century 
literary prose writers use English, although 
the vernacular was a medium of cultured 
conversation into the 18th century. Scots 
has a realistic, humorous or dramatic 
function and is used with varying richness 
and consistency, in the novel dialogue of 
Barrie, Galt, Macdonald, Scott, Smollett 
and Stevenson; and in the 1930s Grassic 
Gibbon made a bold experiment in 
blending Scots and English language and 
idiom. But dialectal variety, and the 
breakdown of Scots in the industrial areas, 
make the prospects very faint for realistic 
vernacular prose. 

Scots poetry has a different history. 
Barbour, and in the cultural heyday of the 
early 16th century Henryson, Dunbar and 
Douglas, produced great national poetry. 
With the union of the crowns (1603) Scots 





Drummond, Montrose and Stirling—and 
in the 18th century, Thomson and others; 
but the vernacular tradition continued in 
popular poetry, and the antiquarian 
collections of Ramsay and the original 
verse of Ramsay and Fergusson revived a 
native poetry on which Burns set the seal. 
Apart from a few good lyric and ballad 
poets, those who followed Burns in Scots 
fell too easily into bacchanal and vapid 
sentimentality, and the best r9th-century 
lyric verse was written in English by 
Campbell, Davidson, Lang, Macdonald, 
Scott and Stevenson. In the 2oth century 
a new vitality has been given to Scots 
poetry in the work of MacDiarmid, Bruce, 
Gray, Lindsay, Soutar, 5. G. Smith, 
Douglas Young, Andrew Young and others. 
Of these, some use a synthetic diction, 
blending modern Scots and the old literary 
language; some work directly in the living 
vernacular; and some use an English which 
does not obscure the essential Scottishness 
of their thought and feeling. In both 
Scots and English the new poetry does, and 
promises, well. 

Scotland has made important contri- 
butions to English letters in history and 
biography (e.g. Boswell, Burnet, Carlyle, 
Hume, Lockhart, Robertson); literary 
criticism and the periodical essay (e.g. 
Arbuthnot, Blair, Brown, Carlyle, J effrey, 
Lang, Lockhart, Scott, Stevenson, Wilson); 
and pre-eminently in philosophy (Bain, 
Balfour, Caird, Hamilton, Hume, Mill, 
Reid, Adam Smith). 

Scottish literature shows these general 
characteristics: (i) a love of style and 
language, running from the grace and 
classical dignity of Scott and Stevenson to 
the exuberance of a Carlyle, a Dunbar or an 
Urquhart; (ii) great vividness and power 
in describing action (e.g. the ballad poets 
and Scott, Barbour and Smollett); (iii) a 
distinctive humour, wild, extravagant, or 
roughly satirical (Dunbar, Urquhart, 
Smollett, Burns) or sly and subtle (Henry- 
son, Galt, Stevenson); (iv) a love of the 
supernatural (the ballads, Hogg, Scott, 
Sharp, Stevenson) and a power in the grim 
and macabre (Henryson, the ballads, and 
the novelists and some of the modern 
poets); (v) a zest and a broad sympathy 
which have produced great things in lyric 
and ballad, fine historical writing, and a 
fiction rich in humour, vitality and path 
The Scot’s sense of drama has been ] 

argel 
absorbed (but see BARRIE, LyYNpsay H a 
and Ramsay) in non-theatrical] forme hen 
a fine new dramatic tradition has developed 
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in the present century with James Bridie 
and others. 


Catalogue of Printed Books in the National 


Library of Scotland (7 vols, 1867-79) ; 
Catalogues of the University Libraries, 
Aberdeen (3 vols, 1873-74; suppl. 1887, 


1897), Edinburgh (3 vols, 1918-23), Glasgow 
(1836), St Andrews (1826-1902); H. G. Aldis, 
List of Books printed in Scotland before 1700 
(1904); W. Geddie, A Bibliography of Middle 
Scots Poets (1912); A. K. Anderson, A Short 
Bibliography on Scots History and Literature 
(1922). 

J. McCosh, Scottish Philosophy from 
Hutcheson to Hamilton (1874); J. M. Ross, 
Early Scottish History and Literature (1884); 
A. S. Pringle-Pattison, Scottish Philosophy 
(1885); J. Ramsay, Scotland and Scotsmen in 
the 18th Century (2 vols, 1888); H. Walker, 
Three Centuries of Scottish Literature (2 vols, 
1893); A. M. Williams, The Scottish School of 
Rhetoric (1899); T. F. Henderson, Scottish 
Vernacular Literature (1898); H. G. Graham, 
The- Social Life of Scotland in the rz8&th 
Century (2 vols, 1899) and Scottish Men of 
Letters in the 18th Century (1901); G. G. 
Smith, Specimens of Middle Scots (1902) and 
Scottish Literature (1919); J. H. Millar, A 
Literary Eistory of Scotland (1903) and 
Scottish Prose of the r7th and 18th Centuries 
S992) J - C. Smith, Some Characteristics of 

cots Literature (1912); W. R. Sorley, A 
History of English Philosophy (1920); W. A. 

Taigie and others, The Scottish Tongue (1924); 
J. ilson, The Dialects of Central Scotland 
(1926); A. S. Mill, Mediaeval Plays in Scotland 
(1927): 1. F, Grant, The Social and Economic 
A eobment of Scotland before 1603 (1930); 


ure Mackenzie, 4n Historical Survey of 

Scottish Literature to 1774 (1933); Edinburgh 

ee tm Scots Literature, intro. H. J. C. 
rierson 


Backir (1933) > J- M. Smith, The French 
x round of Middle Scots Literature (1934); 

H LG. ae Scots Literary Tradition (1940) ; 
do ° I . o.. 

History of En alish and J. C, Smith, A Critical 


P : 
The Scots (1951), oetry (1944); M. Mo 


~corHeh Gaelic Literature has a separ- 
a story only since the 17th century. 
ill then Ireland and Gaelic Scotland 
shared a common culture, and the old 
bardic tradition lasted longer in Scotland 
than in Ireland. Love lyrics by Isabel, 
countess of Argyle (fi. 1480) are contained 
in the well-known Book of the Dean of 
Lismore. Niall MacVurich wrote an elegy 
in strict bardic form on Allan of Clanranald 
(i715). The strictly Scottish period saw 
the development of popular poetry of con- 
siderable merit. The most distinguished 
(Alnca is that of Alexander MacDonald 
ma we air Mac Mbhaighstir Alasdair, c. 
of Seen chief among the Jacobite bards 
se sa and. MacDonald was the son of 
Bind a rant clergyman in Ardnamurchan 
©ousin of Flora MacDonald. In 


1745 he joined the forces of Charles 
Edward, receiving a captain's commission 
under the younger Clanranald. After 
Culloden, MacDonald remained in hiding 
in the Clanranald country, and, on the 
passing of the Act of Indemnity, he was 
made bailie of Canna. Besides Jacobite 
poetry MacDonald wrote love poems and 
nature poetry, and his Birlinn of Clan- 
ranald, the description of a voyage from 
South Uist to Carrickfergus, is generally 
regarded as the finest poem in Scottish 
Gaelic. 

Mary MacLeod (c. 1615-1705) composed 
eulogies and laments for distinguished 
members of great houses, in the spirit 
of the professional bards. Others who 
deserve mention are Duncan Macintyre 
(Donnchadh Ban, 1724-1812) whose Beinn 
Dobhrain is much admired, Rob Donn 
(1714-78) and John MacCodrum 
(1710-96). 

M. MacLean, The Literature of the High- 
lands (1904); W. J. Watson, Rosg Gaidlig 
(1929), Bardachd Ghaidhlig (1932); J. L. 
Campbell, Highland Songs of the Forty-Ftve 
(1933), Gaelic Songs of Mary MacLeod AEC 

NU. 


In poetry the roth century shows 8 
decline both in technique and content 
from earlier Gaelic poetry. ‘The influence 
of Lowland measures with a marked and 
regular stress impaired the virility of 
metres which had till now retained much 
of the strength of the older classic metres. 
Economic changes produced a hopelessness 
of outlook which is reflected in the poetry 
of the time. The genuine nostalgia of 
the evicted for their native land was so 
frequently expressed in song that it has 
lingered on, hollow and trite, as almost 
the only motif of the popular songs of 
today. Among the poets of the rgth 
century may be mentioned William 
Livingstone (1808-7o) and Dr John 
MacLachlan of Rahoy (1804~74). In 
the present century better poets have 
emerged in the persons of Somhairle 
Maclean (Dain do Eimhir, 1943), George 
Campbell Hay (Fuaran Sleéibh, 1947) 
and ae Thomson (An Dealbh Briste, 
1951). | 

During this period much work has been 
done in the collection of older Gaelic 
poetry and folk-tales. A beginning had 
been made in the 18th century wit 
Ranald MacDonald’s Collection (1776) 
and Gillies’ Collection (1786). This was 
followed in the next century by the 
Stewarts’ Collection, The Beauties of 
Gaelic Poetry and_ several collections 
edited by the Rev. A. Maclean Sinclair 
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in Nova Scotia, to mention only a few. 
For folk-tales we have J. F. Campbell’s 
Popular Tales of the West Highlands, and 
for old charms and incantations the great 
collection of Dr Alexander Carmichael, 
Carmina Gadelica. 

In prose the most outstanding writer 
last century was Dr Norman MacLeod, 
Caraid nan Gatdheal (1783-1862), most 
of whose work appeared in periodicals. 
Another essayist of distinction was Donald 
Mackechnie (1836-1908). Perhaps the 
best writer of Gaelic prose in the present 
century is the Rev. Dr Donald Lamont. 


D. Maclean, The Literature of the Scottish 
Gael (1912). A.Ma. 


Seguidilla, Spanish stanza form. Lines 
of 7 and 5 syllables in stanzas of 4 or 7 
lines. Rhyme scheme: XaYa;bZb. This 
form admits of some metrical irregularity 


and of assonance instead of rhyme. 
E.M.W. 


Semantics. The conveying of ideas, 
emotions and imagery by poetic language 
involves problems of ‘meaning’ in their 
most acute form. Each individual has an 
idiosyncratic understanding even of con- 
crete objects—e.g. the phrase ‘a yellow 
light’ conjures up a mental response which 
depends on the person’s having been 
taught that, when light falling on the 
retina from a certain kind of object in the 
physical world evokes this particular 
mental reaction, the object which gives 
rise to the reaction is designated ‘a yellow 
light’. The information has to be handed 
down by word of mouth from generation 
to generation—a person who had never 
been shown either the colour ‘yellow’ or 
‘a light’ by demonstration could conjure 
up no mental concept on seeing the words 
‘a yellow light’. Mental reactions to 
physical objects may vary from brain to 
brain—each person has his own set of 
mental responses by which he recognizes 
and can discuss the physical world, and the 
components of each set are valid for that 
particular person. Where abstractions 
are concerned, i.e. where no visual concept 
is summoned up by a word, the problem 
of communicating ‘meaning’ is much 
more acute, e.g. in such a statement as 
‘kindness is the highest of the virtues’, 
what are the meanings of ‘kindness’, 
‘highest’ and ‘virtue’ and what are the 
meanings of those words by which you 
are trying to define them ? 

In poetry the variations of psychological 
mood invoked by sequences of words is 
something which no one can assess. "The 
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personality, upbringing, emotional ex- 
perience and intellectual attainments of 
both writer and reader affect communica- 
tion in poetry and imaginative prose more 
than in any other field of writing; and two 
people reading the same poem may not be 
aware that, within the limits of their own 
set of mental responses and taking the 
emotions they have experienced in other 
fields of life as referrents, they are each 
undergoing quite different reactions. One 
of the characteristics of 20th-century 
literature is that man’s increasing ability 
to think constructively about the com- 
plexity of communicating ideas, emotions 
and imagery has checked the spontaneity 
of flow of many poets and writers of 
imaginative prose. Literary expression 
no longer seems so simple, and in an 
attempt to communicate some psycho- 
logical state as precisely as possible the 
poet resorts to unexpected similes and 
strange rhythms—almost shock tactics— 
in order to avoid private association of 
ideas on the part of the reader. This 
brings in its train the superficial imitators 
who use intensely personal imagery which 
means nothing at all to anyone else because 
it has only particular significance for the 
writer instead of being chosen with the 
idea of having universal significance for 
the reader. See CRITICISM; TASTE. 

W. R. Brain, ‘Speech and Thought’, in 
The Physical Basts of Mind, ed. P. Laslett 
(1950). H.An. 


Senarius, a metrical line consisting of 6 
feet or containing 6 stresses, in Latin and 
Greek especially the iambic trimeter, 
which was the metre most commonly used 
for Latin dramatic dialogue and was 
employed by the fabulist Phaedrus. The 
alexandrine line is a form of senarius. 
Cor: 0). 


Sendebar (Libro de los engatios e los 
asayamuientos de las mugeres, 1253), Spanish 
collection of stories. There is a central 
story which connects 26 very humorous 
tales of female deceptions. The book was 
translated from the Arabic by order of 
prince Fadrique, brother of Alfonso X of 
Castile. 


D. Comparetti, Researches respecting the 
Book of Sindibad (1882; with Span. text and 
Eng. tr.) ; Libro de los engafios, ed. A. Bonilla y 
San Martin (1904). E.M.W 


; istin 
7 feet (especially the trochaic mes 
acatalectic) or containing 7 Stres a“ 
exemplified in the well-known median.) 
a 
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| abe 
. < y 17 } s 3 gore 
atin § Mthi est propositum 17 taberna 


and in the Middle English Ormulum, 
Poema Morale and (in irregula 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle- 
example is in Russell Lowell’s vers ein 

There’s naught so hard, Lord Byron says» 
as getting under way’. When broken = 
four and three elements it becomes tne 
common metre (q.v.) T. 
Sequence (sequentia), a liturgical eae 
position sung between the Epistle and the 
Gospel, after the Alleluia, which was 
Prolonged in a Fubilus on the final a. In 
the earlier French sequences, the words 
were set to the melody of the Jubilus, 
whereas in the St Gall sequences, W ich 
were once considered the earliest, the 
first strophes use the melody of the 

eluia. 

The claim of Notker of St Gall (t912) 
to be the Virtual inventor of sequences, 07 
the basis of his account of how He came to 
c~Petiment with such compositions after 
poring an antiphonary from Jumicges, 
las been abandoned, though he was 4 
bags of many admirable ones. Sequences 
and already been cotnposed in France, 
Si aes often end each line on a, a 

Tle of their Primitive connexion with the 

eluia. 

When Sequences were no longer adapted 
ON spoon melodies, they ceased to be 1n 
asson and assumed rhythmical form; bon 
cent ance and, later, rhyme. The 1 rt) 
Victor, Was a period of transition ; Wipos 
Be gen: baschali is an example. As the 
and ce developed, it resembled more 

t More a rhythmical hymn. Adam of 
fo *ctor’s sequences represent the highest 

rma] development. 

remote Origin of the sequence is to 
Ee In poetical homilies used 1n the 

Gc n and Palestinian churches. 

‘yn ont and H. M. Bannister, Anal. 
Troper Obe 33 W.H. Frere, The Winchester 
in Waste E. Wellesz, astern Elements 
Byzanti hant (1947) and History of 
von d ne Music and Hymnography (1949); W- 
zendicht Steinen, ‘Die Anfange der Sequen- 
£esch tiaae » in Zschr. f. schweiz. Kirchen- 
1948) - 40-47) and Notker der Dichter (2 vols, 
( > E. J. E. Raby, Chnnales ga 


to 


Sera + ; 
~ SP10 
@ literg+ n Brothers (Serapionovy Bratya), 


ozen Y group formed in Feb. 1921 by a 
that lin ote Soviet writers who demanded 
ideslo erature should remain free from any 
ve ‘cal or political interference. The 
Ostentan of the group was taken~—rather 

“ously—from cee: of TEs T's A 

“nn’s most romantic tales. The 


group, which lasted only some three years, 
included Fedin, Vsevolod Ivanov, Kaverin, 
Nikitin, Shklovsky, Slonimsky, Tikhonov 
and Zoshchenko. J.L. 


Sermon. The Christian sermon as a 

e of literature can be traced back to the 
sub-apostolic age in the so-called 2nd 
Epistle of Clement, possibly of a2nd- 
century date. In the preaching of Origen 
in the following century it becomes an 
orderly exposition of Scripture, often 
highly allegoric, and its systematic report- 
ing now makes it available for a wider 
circle of readers as well as for future pulpit 
repetition by those incapable of producing 
sermons of their own. With such out- 
standing Greek orators of the 4th century 
as Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus and John 
Chrysostom, classical learning and classical 
eloquence further transform and refine the 
sacred discourse, which, in the west, was 
to receive from Ambrose and Augustine 
its severer Latin models. Library cata- 
logues, homiliaria and summae show as 
clearly as original works the immense 
authority wielded by these early Fathers 
throughout the middle ages and, indeed, 
far beyond. By the 13th century the Latin 
sermon achieves its full elaboration at the 
hands of friars and other trained scholastics, 
and its nice divisions and _ distinctions, 
rhetorical apparatus and formal structure 
henceforth proclaim it the true sister of the 
ars dictaminis: parler, c’est précher. More 
important, though hard to determine, has 
been sermonic influence on the growth of 
vernacular European languages and hitera- 
ture. ‘Without any doubt, the most 
ancient use of the vulgar tongue has 
occurred in preaching’, and such employ- 
ment of Celtic, Teutonic and Romance 
dialects is recorded from at least the 7th 
and Slavonic from the oth century on- 
wards. Medieval popular evangelism also 
created a vogue for moral exempla of all 
kinds, vivid illustrations from current life, 
anecdotes, fables, legends, proverbs and 
marvels, pagan as well as Christian, 
snatches of verse and even facetiae- The 
bold satiric attacks of ‘the Menots, the 
Maillards and this Barletta’ on the sins and 
follies of society are equally typical of 
preaching elsewhere and, like the petsoni- 
fication of vices and virtues, the dialogue, 
the developed allegory and the realistic 
treatment of Scriptural characters and 
events, of much in the vernacular verse and 
drama of the times. Contemplative litera- 
ture has likewise profited from the inspira- 
tion of Bernard of Clairvaux and the 
Victorines to that of Thomas & Kempis, 
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In the Protestant era the printed sermon, 
which spread the message of the Re- 
formers, fostered for generations a taste for 
sermon-reading. During the course of 
the 17th century, under court patronage, 
sacred eloquence reached its zenith in 
two countries. ‘lhe literary heritage of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean England thus 
revealed itself in such masters of ‘meta- 
physical’ prose as Lancelot Andrewes, 
Joseph Hall, John Donne and above all 
Jeremy Taylor. In the land of Pascal and 
La Rochefoucauld the majestic periods of 
Bossuet, the searching analysis of Bourda- 
loue and the charm of Massillon, ‘the 
pulpit Racine’, occupy a place of similar 
distinction in the history of French letters, 
while in Austria an Abraham a Sancta 
Clara still thrusts and burlesques in the 
manner of Geller. Today, after many 
further vicissitudes, the ars predicandi 
seems to be perishing, 

The best and most modern biblio. for the 
sermon in the middle ages is in L. Mourin, 
Six sermons frangais inédits de Fean Gerson 
(1946) ; for the later periods, see E. C. Dargan, 
History of Preaching (2 vols, 1905-12). For 
its literary significance, G. R. Owst, Literature 
and Pulpit in Medieval England (1933). “5 

G.R. 


Sestina, a poem consisting in its strict 
form of 6 6-line stanzas, with a 3-line 
envoy; the line-endings of the first stanza 
(being all different) are repeated in the 
other 5 in a different order, so that the last 
end-word of a stanza is the first end-word 
of the next stanza; of Provencal origin, its 
invention is attributed to Arnaut Daniel 
(c. 1200), who was imitated by Dante; 
the poets of the Pléiade adapted it to 
French, in which it was especially cultivated 
by the Comte de Gramont (c. 1840); in 
English there are notable examples by 
Edmund Gosse and Swinburne. 
id ie @ 


Shah-Nameh (‘ Book of the Kings’), the 
Persian national epic, written by the poet 
Firdowsi and consisting of about 60,000 
verses in couplet form. (Skah-Nazel, 
owing to its antiquity, purity of language 
and outstanding literary merit is considered 
the greatest monument of the Persian 
language, and its author the unrivalled 
epic poet of Persia. Shah-Nameh deals 
with the rise of the first legendary dynasty 
of the Persian empire, the golden age under 
Jamshid, a thousand years of cruel rule 
by the tyrant Zahhak, the restoration of 
national sovereignty under Freydun, the 
protracted struggle ‘between Iran ame 
Turan, the exploits and herculean feats of 


SHORT METRE 


Rustam the Persian national hero, the 
invasion of Alexander the Great, the 
subsequent disintegration of the country 
and, finally, the rise and fall of the 
national Sassanian empire. The latter 
part of Shah-Nameh, dealing with the 
Sassanian empire (A.D. 224-652), is of 
great value to the historian. Shah- 
Nameh has enjoyed unbroken popularity 
among Persians for about a thousand years, 
and owing to the poetical genius of 


Firdowsi has completely overshadowed 
numerous previous and subsequent 


attempts to compose a work of its kind. 


Ed. T. Macan (Calcutta, 1829); J. Mohl 
(Paris, 1813-68); A. Vullers, (Leyden, 1877- 
84); Brukhim (Tehran, 1943-46); Book of the 
Kings, tr. J. Atkinson (1832); metrical tr, 
A. G,. Warner and E. Warner (9 vols, 1905— 
24); Le livre des rots, tr. J. Mohi (7 vols, 
1876-78). 

FP, Wolff, Glossar su Firdosis Schahname; 
Verskonkordans der Schahname (2 vols, 1935). 

1 a 


Shinkokinshi (‘The New Kokinshit’), 
Japanese poetical anthology, ordered in 
1201 by the emperor Gotoba, compiled in 
1206 by Fujiwara no Sadaie and five others, 
and revised in 1210 and subsequently. It 
is usually considered the most significant 
of the 20 imperially-commissioned antho- 
logies after the Kokinshi (q.v.) and it was 
the largest up to that date, containing 
1,975 tanka poems, in a usually refined and 
symbolistic style. 

Eng. tr. of selected poems, A. Miyamori, 


Masterpieces of Fapanese Poetry, I (1936); 
Kokusai Bunka Shink6dkai, Jntroduction to 
Classic Japanese Literature (1948). E.B.C. 


Shoku Nihongi (‘Continuation of the 
Nihongi’, q.v.), Japanese historical chron- 
icle, written in Chinese, covering the years 
697-792. A first draft was submitted in 
794. by Fujiwara no Tsuginawa (*727; 
+796) and others to the emperor, who 
ordered its completion, effected in 795 
mainly by Sugano Mamichi (+814). It is 
the second of the Rikkokusht (‘Six 
National Histories 9s 


; Eng. ae J. B. Snellen, in bom As. Soc. 
apan, 2nd ser., 11 (1934), 14 (1937). 

G. B. Sansom, ‘ The temerdl Edicts in the 
Shoku-Nihongi’, in Trans. As. Soc. Japan, 
2nd ser., I (x 924); H. Zachert, Die katserlichen 
Erlasse des Shoku-Nihongi (1932). E.B.C, 


Short Metre (S.M.), a  stanza-form 
consisting of 4 lines, the first 3 of which 
ave 3 stresses each and the fourth 
See also 
Cc : 


stresses, used in hymn-writing. 
LONG Metre. 
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SHORT STORY 


Short Story. The short story is the 
most natural of literary forms. It can be 
accurately identified in many ways, but no 
matter how it is identified, it remains a 
brief communication. 

The spoken parable, the account of 
adventure, the anecdote, the joke, the funny 
story, all these were the short story before 
the short story was put to paper and given 
form. 

The Old Testament and the New 
Testament are full of excellent short 
stories. No family of the world which 
deserves to be named a family was ever 
without its story-tellers. Every people 
has a lore, which is in fact a series of 
stories told again and again. 
_ There is no person in the world who 
is not himself from time to time a teller of 
stories. The exchange of stories is 
continuous, the kinds of stories are endless. 
Were it possible to take down an account 
by a small boy of the events at school one 
afternoon, the boy’s words, printed, would 

all probability constitute a short story. 
If the trouble were taken to do the same 
thing with an account by an old lady of a 
whole year spent sitting on a front porch, 
this also in print would constitute a short 
story. 

The adventure of living or of failing to 
do so effectively or dramatically must be 
~oOmmunicated by people to people, which 
is the telling of Stories. There is of 
course some difference between a spoken 
Story and a written story. A great many 
eects writers have sought to write as if 
they themselves were speaking, or as if 
Rane else were doing so. ‘The people 
wag thy nea Set yf epen a 

ARSC y. ere saying was writing. 

Point is that the short story, the 


unprolonged co wens 
mm ween 
SUMED ai unication bet 


-DOd) somebo is natural 
and inevitable. Sry eis 'a8 Hae 


The first Story-tellers 
stories, remembered them, c 
improved them, So that in telling a story 
again and again over a period of years the 
Story became formal and artful. Such 
matters as character, setting, atmosphere, 
Style, suspense and conclusion were 
considered and exploited. 
€ one story that has been and is being 
ne again and again is of course the story 
iach alive, Che story 1S endless. The 
3 gaore of it are infinite. Thus, for 
al eer of short stories there can never 
wee Ortage of raw material on which to 
nevelie s this be said also of the 
the novel a1 ¢ most certainly can, because 
SO is only a longer account of a 


spoke their 
hanged them, 
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very small amount of the experience of 
human beings. ‘The written short story 
will be found again and again, entire and 
complete, in many novels. The matter 
of length, the matter of number of words, 
is at first relevant and finally irrelevant. 

The terms short story and novel have 
come to have fairly specific meanings, at 
least for literary specialists. 

For the people themselves however any 
story 1s a story and anything in covers is a 
book. 

The short story is without a doubt the 
freest form of writing, freer certainly 
than any of the kinds of poems and 
perhaps freer than the novel, although 
this point might be a source of literary 
controversy. 

A story can be all the things a poem and 
a novel cannot be. A story can bea poem 
and it can be a novel in essence and it can 
be both of these things at once, but no 
poem can be a short story and no novel can 
be a short story. 

A short story can be the plainest kind of 
communication or the most complicated. 
It can be the most orderly kind of expres- 
sion or the most haphazard. If there is a 
writer who zs a writer, a short story can 
come to pass effectively without any 
involvement in any of the literary theories 
of the form with respect to the allegedly 
basic requirements, such as plot, develop- 
ment, outcome. ‘I‘hese elements can be 
useful or useless, depending upon who the 
writer happens to be. 

For it is the writer who is the writing, 
and it is the writer himself who establishes 
and maintains the rules creating the reality 
of any writing he does. 

A short story can be nothing much more 
than pure style. It can be an exultation, 
for instance, or it can be an expression 0 
despair. 

The short stories of Edgar Allan Poe are 
stories of plot, suspense, atmosphere, and 
mood. ‘I‘hey are, all of them, art stories, 
and altogether lacking in connexion with 
real life. ‘Their reality is an art or even 
an artificial reality. Through Poe the 
short story became excessively formalized, 
so that for a time it was_ virtually 
imprisoned. | 

Guy de Maupassant freed the form once 
and for all in what would appear to be the 
greatest achievement in the form by one 
writer. He may be said to have written a 
few great stories, many good stories, and 
enormous numbers of bad ones, but the 
fact remains that in every story he wrote, 
great, good, or bad, there is a sense of real 
life, and all together his stories are a 
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celebration of the pleasure and pain of 
mortality. 

Chekhov pushed the short story form 
into another area of freedom, melancholy, 
charm and grace. 

O. Henry in America must be remem- 
bered for both a valid achievement, and a 
mischievous influence. His trick ending 
appealed to many readers for many years. 
In only two or three of his stories was he 
able to become so deeply involved in truth 
as to forget the trick ending. Generally, 
his stories seem to have been manufactured 
by a machine rather than written by a 
human being. The machine is witty, it 
has a heart, but it is a machine. 

The short story of Dickens, although 
relatively insignificant in the body of his 
work, is free, human and effective, for 
Dickens, whether writing a short story or 
a long story, Was an improviser. Impro- 
visation is more nearly the way of nature 
itself than orderliness. 

Literary theory has it that a short story 
should be something that a reader can 
read in one sitting. ‘The trouble with this 
theory is that some readers can sit longer 
than others. Generally speaking, when 
another method of measurement is em- 
ployed, it is said that a short story should 
be anywhere from twenty-five hundred 
words to something under ten thousand 
words. Anything under twenty-five hun- 
dred words is considered to be a short 
short story. Anything over ten thousand 
words is considered to be a long short 
story. And anything over twenty thous- 
and words is considered to be a novelette. 
All of this measuring is convenient for 
certain kinds of literary experts but it is 
mainly meaningless. ‘There are whole and 
magnificent stories in the Old Testament 
which are frequently under five hundred 
words in length. There are any number 
of passages in long novels which are over 
twenty thousand words and yet quite 
accurately can be considered short stories. 

There can be no final theory about any 
kind of writing. ‘The first requirement is 
a writer, the secondareader. In between, 
the theories can flourish for ever. ‘They 
seem to flourish most abundantly when the 
writers and the short stories involved are 
the least fresh and most repetitious, and 
finally the most apt to fall by the wayside. 

The writing of bad short stories can be 
taught. ‘The writing of good ones hap- 
pens pretty much by itself, because there 
has happened to be a writer in the first 
place la. 

The possibilities for the form must be 
for ever infinite, for as long as there are 
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people with the breath of life in them the 
one story continues to unfold and to 
challenge him who wishes to capture 
and hold fast a small portion of that 
astonishing fable. 

No man ought to embark upon a career 
of short-story writing who is not aware that 
he himself lives a hundred short stories a 
day and that he is not unlike anybody else 
in the world in this. He should also 
understand that his chances of making a 
living by writing short stories are very 
poor and he ought to be willing to write 
them solely because he wishes to do so, or 
must do so. 

Is the written short story necessary to 
contemporary man? ‘The answer is that 
it most certainly is when it is well written, 
or, to put it another way, when it happens 
to be great. 

As for the unwritten short story, that is 
as necessary and as inevitable as the air 
itself. W.S. 


Siamese Literature. The glory of 
Siamese literature is threefold: its distinc- 
tive poetry (chiefly double quatrain and 
extended verse); Buddhist literature and 
commentary; legal literature. In recent 
years essayists and novelists have copied 
western models with some success and the 
realistic novel with psychological problem 
scenes enjoys popularity among the 
sophisticated. ‘Translations of French and 
Russian plays and novels, down to existen- 
tialism, began a vogue in the 1940s; 
western scenes, plots and dramatic situa- 
tions are given typical Siamese settings and 
attract increasing attention. The short 
story is now a favourite medium for the 
Siamese author. Skilful experiments in 
free verse have not met with the success 
they deserve; efforts to recast the old ‘high 
style’ classical masques and dramas are 
succeeding. Pattama Sompothiyan (the 
standard life of Buddha), still published in 
classical style, is now available in modern 
colloquial style, and dramatic versions 
bring it even closer to the people. See also 
INDO-CHINESE LITERATURE. N.W. 


Sicilian School, the term applied to the 
poets.in the vernacular associated with the 
court of the emperor Frederick II and of 
his son, Manfred (+1266). The name (cf 
Dante, De Vulgari Elog., 1, 12) properly 
denotes the court itself which unde 
Frederick was centred at Palermo, not the 
nationality of the poets, who came f ‘ 
the mainland as well as from Sicily, th ee 
they were mostly southerners. The eat 
represents the first appearance of a 
as 


SIETE INFANTES DE LARA 


a poetic literary language. Herein lies its 
importance; for its poetic themes it 
depended on the love-poetry of France and 
Provence. It lasted about 50 years. With 
the downfall of the Hohenstaufen power in 
Italy the literary centre of the peninsula 
moved north to Tuscany and Bologna. 


Antologia dei primi secoli della lett. ital. II. 
La scuola siciliana, ed. G. Lazzeri (1942); La 
Magna Curia. Lasc. p. sic., ed. C. Guerrieri 
Crocetti (1947). 

EF. Torraca, Studi su la lirica del 
Duecento (1902); V. De _ Bartholomaeis, 
Primordi della lirica d’arte in Italia (1943): 
G. A. Cesareo, Le origini della poesia lirica e la 
p. sic. sotto gli svevi (1924). : 


ttal. 


Siete Infantes de Lara, CANTAR DE LOS. 
Fragments of this lost Spanish chanson de 
geste have been reconstructed by R. 
Menéndez Pidal from the prose versions 
of it preserved in the Crénica general of 
Alfonso X and in a later revision of it. 
This story of murder and revenge occurs 
later in ballads, in plays by Juan de la 
Cueva and Lope de Vega and in an epic by 
the Duque de Rivas. 
R. Menéndez Pidal 
Infantes de Lara (x 896), 
ePica espajiola (1951). 


La leyenda de los 
Reliquias de la poesia 


Silesian School. Earlier literary histor- 
1ans distinguished two Silesian Schools in 
17th-century German literature: the first 
(a misnomer) grouping together the 


ohh ediate followers of Martin Opitz’s 
retorm, many of whom were neither 
Silesians nor 


active in Silesia (e.g. Dach 
‘ci Fleming); the second, centred round 
olmannswaldau and Lohenstein and the 


eimai he B. Neukirch’s anthology, with 
asat aoe 
the two scho ransitional figure between 


1e two. ols. It is now customary to 
ee enaaal the general movement of 
pi\zian reform from the various local 
faies and traditions which it engendered or 
: adie of which the specifically Silesian 
Neo (beside €.g. those of Kénigsberg, 
eng Saxony), and to speak of a 
lesian group which includes elements of 
both so-called Silesian Schools but is in 
aa areely iebhitical with the second, 
ough it also includes G d 

Angelus Silesius. ‘an 
a defensive and menaced Lutheran 
ee strongly influenced by the counter- 
Sree and produced by peculiar 
of Baas circumstances was characteristic 
Opits Ulesians who from Béhme through 
Peace Ginther dominated German 
aa In an age when culture was 
universitet’ courtly the absence of a 
ty and an important court drove 
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young Silesians to acquire learning and 
polish abroad, especially in Holland, and 
deprived them of cultural foci on their 
return. The resultant absence of an 
organized literary public exercising a 
critical function has been held to explain 
the unbridled lush imagery of the later 
Silesians, as well as the failure of the 
Silesian drama to develop. 


H. Heckel, Gesch. d. dt. Lit. in Schlesien 


(1929); J. Nadler, JLiteraturgesch. d. dt. 
Stadmme und Landschaften, 2 (1931); P. 
Hankamer, Dt. Gegenreformation und dt. 


Barock (1935); H. Schéfier, Dt. Osten 1m dt. 
Geist von Opitz su Wolff (1940; sate: 
L.W.F. 


Silva, Spanish metre. A combination of 
11-syllable and 7-syllable lines most of 
which rhyme; there is no prescribed order 
of rhymes or of long and short lines. 
E.M.W. 


Sinhalese Literature. ‘Though there is 
evidence to show that literary activity in 
Ceylon began as early as the 3rd century 
B.c., the earliest extant specimens of 
Sinhalese literature are the so-called 
Sigiriya Graffiti, inscribed on the ‘mirror 
wall’ at the Sigiriya fortress. They are a 
series of short lyrics, the earliest of which 
can be traced back to the sth century A.D. 
The earliest extant Sinhalese literary works, 
however, are the Szyabaslakara, a work on 
rhetoric and the Szkhavalazida, a disciplin- 
ary guide for Buddhist monks, both 
assigned to the roth century. 

Two important prose works, Gura- 
lugomi’s Amavatura and Dharmapradi- 
pikadva, appeared during the close of the 
i2th century and were followed in the 13th 
century by several more prose works, 
the most important of them being the 
Butsarana, Saddharmaratnavaliya, the 
Pijadvaliya and the Thtipavamsa. 

The earliest extant narrative poems, 
the Muvadevddvata, the Sasaddvata and 
the Kavsilumina, were composed during the 
12th and 13th centuries. Historical and 
Buddhist themes pre-occupied the minds 
of later writers till at the end of the r4th 
century there appeared the new literary 
form of the Sandesa (‘messenger poem’). 
Several Sandesa poems were composed in 
the 15th century besides some narrative 
poems, the most important of which are 
Sri Rahula’s Kavyasekhara and Vittive’s 
Guttilakdvyaya.. 

During the next three centuries literary 
activity in Ceylon suffered a_ setback 
owing partly to successive invasions by 
Europeans and partly to internal strife and 
dissension. ‘The most important writers 
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of this long dark period were the poet 
Alagiyavanna Mohottala and _  Vélivita 
Saranankara, the Buddhist reformer and 
writer. 

In the 19th century Sinhalese writers 
came under the influence of European 
literature, which is most noticeable in the 
novel. Inthe field of poetry too, a marked 
change in form and character has been 
noticed and not a few Sinhalese poets have 
given up the narrative and epic forms in 
preference to the lyrical. The Sinhalese 
drama is yet in its infancy, though folk 
plays have for centuries played an impor- 
tant part in the social and cultural life of 
the people. Dramatic works produced in 
recent times show considerable European 
influence. 

M. Wickremasinghe, Sinhalese Literature 
(Colombo, 1950); E. R. Saratchandra, The 
Sinhalese Novel (Colombo, 1950). 

P.E.ELS. 


Sirvente, French and English form of 
the Provengal sirventes, denoting a poetic 
form used by troubadours and, in the 
earlier examples, dealing with the political 
and military rivalries of the great. Con- 
spicuous among the authors of sirventes 
are Bertran de Born, Pons de Capdueil, 
Bernard de la Barta, Guilhem Montan- 
hagol. Ges Le 8 2 


Skaz (from skazat’, to tell), a special 
folkloristic genre of Russian literature. It 
usually deals with events told by an eye- 
witness, with all the mannerisms and 
inflexions typical of a peasant or a member 
of the lower middle-class. 

Nikolay Leskov in particular created 
masterpieces stylized in this manner: 
Levsha, Ocharovanny Strannik, Zapechat- 
lenny Angel. After Leskov the stylized 
skag-genre was taken up by Alexey 
Remizov whose influence, like that of 
Evgeny Zamyatin, persisted after 1917. 
The best known representative of the 
skaz-genre in Soviet literature is (or was) 
M. Zoshchenko. 

V. Krupyanskaya and B, Sidel’nikov, ‘ Ustny 
narodny skaz’, in Narodnoye tvorchestvo 
No. 6 (1938); A. K. Moroseyeva, Kak 
yabotat’ s narodnym skazom (1939). 


Slovak Literature. Until the second 
half of the 18th century Latin, Hungarian 
and Czech were used by Slovaks as literary 
languages. After sporadic moves towards 
linguistic independence Anton Bernolak 
established a standard language based in 
the main on the western dialects. This 
commended itself for a time to many 
Slovak Catholics, and one notable poet, 
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Jan Holl¥, wrote his patriotic epics in it. 
The Protestants however continued to 
employ Czech as their literary language 
(e.g. Kollar and Safarik). 

In the r840s a Protestant patriot, 
L’udovit Stir, worked out a standard 
language based on the central Slovak 
dialects ; it soon found general acceptance. 
A group of gifted poets used it from the 
outset, notably Andrej Sladkovié whose 
epic Marina ushered in modern Slovak 
literature. In poetry the Slovak writers 
could draw on the rich tradition (an matter 
and form) of native folk-poetry: this was 
done to great effect by Jan Botto, In the 
late roth century lyrical poetry was 
dominated by the passionate Slavophile 
Vajansky¥ and the prolific and versatile 
Hviezdoslav. 

Prose fiction, already successfully prac- 
tised by Jaén Kalinéiak and Vajansky, 
reached maturity in the work of Martin 
Kukuéin. 

Since 1900 Slovak poetry has on the 
whole followed the main European streams: 
the neo-romantic manner Is represented by 
Ivan Krasko and Martin Razus, symbolism 
by E. B. Lukaé, the poetry of socialism by 
Laco Novomesky, surrealism by Rudolf 
Fabry. In prose the regional and social 
novel and short story have always been 
predominant and are most notably ex- 
emplified in the work of Timrava and 
Milo Urban. A considerable and more 
versatile talent is shown by Margita 
Figuli. The historical novel has been 
most successfully cultivated by Ladislav 
Nadaii-J égé. 

Since 1948 socialist realism has been the 
only officially sanctioned literary technique 
for the Slovaks, as for the Czechs. 

A. Mraz, Déjiny slovenskej literattiry (1949; 
the most up-to-date general survey); J. Viéek, 
Déjiny literattiry slovenskej] (1923); A. Mraz, 
Die Literatur der Slowaken (1943); Albert 
Prazak, Déiny slovenské literatury, I (1950); 
Jan Irmler, Slowakisches Lesebuch (19433; in 
Slovak). See CzeEcuH LiTeraTuRE. R.A. 


Slovo o polku Igoreve (The Lay of 
Igor’s Campaign), the finest poetic monu- 
ment of old-Russian literature. Its sub- 
ject is the unfortunate expedition of prince 
Igor Svyatoslavich against the nomadic 
tribe of the Polovtsy in 1185, his defeat, 
captivity and escape. Written in beautiful] 
rhythmical prose after the Byzantine 
patterns, it is full of poetic beauties 
Some passages have the magic and fresh- 
ness of folk-songs. The work represents 
a mixture of Christian and pagan eleme 4 
of a spontaneous feeling of nature and oe 
of political harangues imbued ie 
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valiant patriotic spirit. It must have been 
written by one of the prince’s warriors 
some time about 1187. The MS. (early 
16th century) was discovered by count 
A. I. Musin-Pushkin and first published 
in 1800. The original MS. perished in 
the Moscow conflagration (1812), but a 
copy of it made for Catherine II remains. 
There have been some doubts as to Slovo’s 
authenticity (the most recent from A. 
Mazon). Authoritative opinion is now 
decidedly in favour of its genuineness 
(but see ForceEries, LITERARY). 


Slovo o polku Igoreve, ed. N. K. Gudziy and 
P. Skosyrév (1938); La Geste du Prince Igor, 
text and trs into French, modern Russian, 
English and Polish, made and commented by 
Hi. Grégoire, R. Jakobson and M. Szeftel 
(New York, 1948); The Tale of the Armament 


of Igor, text and (not alwavs reliable) Eng. tr. 
L.A. Magnus (191s). ° Pay 


EK. V. Barsov, Slovo o polku I, 
) goreve (3 pts, 
1887-89); V.N. Perets, K izucheniyu Slova o 
polku Igoreve (1926: with biblio,); A. Mazon, 


Le Slovo d’Igor ( 1940); Slovo o polku Igoreve 
ed; 5. Shambuiane (gas), AL 


Societies, Literary. The number of 
literary societies has increased enormously 
in the last hundred years. As a result of 
wider education, interest in literature and 
the other arts is no longer confined to an 
enlightened few. This process has created 
a need for societies which not only provide 
their members with the means for contact 
Pang scussion, but can also accumulate 
librari with which to maintain specialized 
me es, Re the texts which interest them 
resulisiof t es ee ee 
These 0 their researches can be published. 
least pene may be concerned with all 
S of literature or may concentrate on 

one ay) €ct, author or period. 
nae aa. Societies of historical importance 
friends thiet eo. of writers and their 
eee by a common creative ideal, 
ts type is distinct from the societies 
waich cater for the reader and the scholar. 
In England there were, for instance, the 
Areopagus created by Spenser, Sidney and 
others ; Johnson’s ‘Club’, of which Burke, 
Goldsmith and Boswell were members; 
and the circles which frequented Will’s, 
a Grecian and the other coffee-houses of 
Pig I zs and 18th centuries. In France the 
as € (q.v.), of which Ronsard was the 
saalae figure, elaborated rules for poetry 
Mea € use of language in advance of the 
faee ae Frangaise, which itself developed 
rhe saloe vate literary circle. Later on 
centuries "i (av) of the 17th and 18th 
ay. Trl €t the literary fashion of their 
Y Produced the early academies 
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and the Arcadia (see ACADEMIES). In 
Germany there was the Deutschiibende 
Gesellschaft founded by Gottsched, who 
envisaged it as an ‘Académie Allemande’ 
and this was followed by the poets of the 
G6ttingen Hainbund (q.v.). In Spain the 
Generacion de ’98 had political as well as 
literary influence at the end of the 19th 
eentury: 

A number of the learned societies which 
emerged in Europe during the 17th and 
18th centuries, many of which still survive, 
originally embraced all forms of learning, 
but with the increase in human knowledge 
and the consequent tendency towards 
specialization, they were obliged in course 
of time to come down on one or the other 
side of the fence which separates the 
humanities from the natural sciences. 
The Royal Society, founded in London in 
1662, at first set no limits to the field which 
it proposed to explore. Among its early 
members were Dryden, Waller and other 
men of letters. Yet its subsequent 
activities became so exclusively scientific 
that, in 1900, when it was required to 
represent British humanistic scholarship in 
the International Union of Academies, it 
was found unable to do so and the British 
Academy was founded to relieve it of this 
task. Similarly the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh (1785) originally consisted of a 
‘physical’ and a ‘literary’ class, but the 
physical class secured such dominance 
over its fellow that the literary class only 
once had the honour of providing the 
Society’s president. ‘This was Sir Walter 
Scott, who held office from 1820 to 1832. | 

A similar tendency has prevailed in 
France, where a large number of societies 
entitled ‘Académie (or Société) des 
Sciences, Arts et Belles Lettres’ were 
founded in provincial centres from the 
17th century onwards, the earliest being at 
Caen (1652) and Nimes (1682). 

Other early foundations have retained 
a literary character. ‘The Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion (1751) and the 
Spalding Gentleman’s Society (1709) are 
among the earliest. The latter included 
Pope, Addison, Gay and Bentley amongst 
its first members and served as a model for 
similar societies founded soon afterwards 
at Peterborough and elsewhere. The 
Literary and Philosophical Societies of 
Manchester (1781), Newcastle (1793): 
Leeds (1818), Hull (1822) and Bath (1823) 
have all maintained at least a partial 
interest in literary matters. 

The following selective list of con- 
temporary societies is intended only for 
rapid reference. ‘T'’o prevent it becoming 
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unwieldy many societies have been 
deliberately omitted, while others have 
been excluded for lack of evidence of 
their continued activity; doubtful cases 
are marked with an asterisk. Academies, 
which are more or less authoritative 
bodies not open to general member- 
ship, are dealt with separately under 
ACADEMIES, LITERARY. In the case of 
national or regional societies, the place 
shown may be taken to be the location 
of their headquarters or the place at 
which their publications are issued. No 
publications are shown except current 
periodicals. 


ARGENTINA: Argentine Association of 
English Culture (Buenos Aires). Instituto 
Cervantino (Buenos Aires, 1947). Insti- 
tucién Cultural Espafiola (Buenos Aires). 
Sociedad de Biblidfilos Argentinos (Buenos 
Aires, 1928). 

Austria: Grillparzer-Gesellschaft (Vienna, 


1890. Pub. Jahrbuch, 1891—*). Hof- 
mannsthal-Gesellschaft (Salzburg, 1949). 
Wiener Bibliophilen-Gesellschaft (1912. Pub. 


Wiener Goethe-Verein (1878. 
Pub. Chronik, 1886-). Verein fiir Volks- 
kunde (Vienna, 1895. Pub. Osterreichische 
Zeitschrift fir Volkskunde, 1895-). 


Jahrbuch). 


Betcium: Cercle Royal Artistique et 
Littéraire (Brussels, 1847). Koninklijke 
Kring voor Oudheidkunde, Letteren en 


Kunst van Mechelen (1886. Pub. Handelingen, 


1889-). Société des Bibliophiles de Belgique 
(Brussels, 1737)- Société des Bibliophiles 
de Liége (1863. Pub. Bulletin, 1882-). 


Société Liégeoise de Littérature Wallonne 
(1857. Pub. Bulletin, 1858-). Vereeniging 
der Antwerpsche Bibliophielen (1877. Pub. 
De Gulden Passer, 1924-). 


Brazit: Sociedade dos Cem Biblidfilos do 
Brasil (Rio de Janeiro). 


CaNaADA: Literary and Historical Society of 
Quebec (1824. Pub. Transactions, 1831-). 


ha ote am teeny 
Spoletnost Ceskoslovenska (Prague, 1935*). 
Spolek Ceskych Bibliofili (Prague, 1908). 

DENMARK: Danske Sprog- och Litteratur- 
Selskab (Copenhagen, rog11r). Islandske 
Litteratursamfundet (Copenhagen, 1912). 
fszlenska Békmentafélag (Copenhagen, 1780). 
Jysk Selskab for Historie, Sprog og Litteratur 
(Aarhus, 1932). _ Selskab til Udgivelse af 
Gammel Nordisk Litteratur (Copenhagen, 
1880). 

FINLAND: Suomalaisen 
Seura (Helsinki, 1831. Pub. Toimituksia, 
1834-). Svenska Litteratursillskapet 1 
Finland (Helsinki, 1885. Pub. Skrifter, 1886-; 
Foérhandlinger, 1886-). 


FRANcCE.— The numerous provincial 
‘Sociétés (or Académies) des Sciences, Belles- 
Lettres et Arts’ are excluded. Their activities 
are now mostly archaeological and historical. 

Alliance Frangaise (Paris, 1884; with 


Kirjallisuuden 
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agencies and a large membership throughout 
the world. Its object is to spread knowledge 
of the French language and literature). Les 
Amis de Balzac (Paris, 1923). Les Amis 
de Combray (Association des Amis de Marcel 
Proust) _ (Iilliers, Iure-et-Loire, 1947). 
Les Amis d’Edmond Rostand (Paris, 1948). 
Les Amis de Flaubert (Canteleu, Seine-Inf., 


1913). Les Amis de Francis Jammes 
(Bordeaux). Les Amis de Francois Coppée 
(Paris). Les Amis de George Sand (Paris, 
1926). Les Amis de Georges Bernanos 


(Paris). Les Amis de Guy de Maupassant 
(Paris). Les Amis de Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau (Montmorency, 1946). Les Amis de 
La Fontaine (Paris). Les Amis de Mon- 
taigne (Paris, 1912. Pub. Bulletin, 1937-). 
Les Amis de Musset, formerly ‘Les Muset- 
tistes’ (Paris, 1906). Les Amis de Rabelais 
(Chinon, 1948). Les Amis de Rimbaud 
(Méziéres, 1927). Les Amis de Romain 
Rolland (Paris, 1945). Les Amis de Ronsard 
(Tours). Les Amis des Lettres (Paris 
1937; gives financial and other support to 
writers). Les Amis de Verlaine (Paris). 
Les Amis d’Henri Bergson (Paris). Asso- 
ciation Guillaume Budé (Paris, 1917; edits 
Greek and Latin texts). Association pour 
la Diffusion de la Pensée Frangaise (Paris. 
Pub. Bulletin critique du livre frangais, 1945-). 
Les Bibliophiles Nimois (1923). | Compagnie 
Littéraire du Genét d’Or (Perpignan, 1923; 
dealing with French and Catalan literature), 
Les Lamartiniens (Paris, 1902). Maison de 
la Poésie (Paris, 1928; offers 4 literary prizes 
yearly). Les Rosati Picards (Amiens, 1894; 
specializes in the Picardy dialect). Société 
Anatole France (Paris, 1932). Société 
Chateaubriand, (Chastenay-Malabry, Seine 
1930). Société de Publications Romanes et 
Frangaises (Paris, 1930). Société des 
Anciens Textes Frangais (Paris, 1872). 
Société des Auteurs et Compositeurs Drama- 
tiques (Paris, 1791). Société des Bibliophiles 
Dauphinois (Grenoble, 1905). Société des 
Bibliophiles de la Guyenne (Bordeaux, 1866). 
Société des Bibliophiles Francais (Paris, 


1820). Société des Bibliophiles Lyonnai 

(188s). Société des Bibliophiles Nomads 
(Rouen, 1863). Société des Gens de Lettres 
(Paris, 1838; professional association, em- 


bracing the Société des Poates Fr i 

the Syndicat des Ecrivains). Socrété ae 
Langues Romanes (Montpellier, 1870. 
Pub. Revue des langues romanes, 1870-). 
Société des 'Textes Francais Modernes (Paris, 


1905). Société d’Etudes Staélliennes (Paris, 
1929). Société d’Histoire du Théatre (Paris, 
1932. Pub. Revue d’histoire du théatre, 1948-), 


Société d’Histoire Littéraire de la France 
(Paris, 1894. Pub, Revue d’histoire littéraire 
de la France, 1894-). Société Francaise 
de- Reproductions de Manuscrits A Peintures 
(Paris, xzorz). Société J.-K. Huysma 

(Paris, 1926). Société Littéraire, Historj i 
et Archéologique de Lyon (1778), 5 ete 
Littéraire ‘La Tour Magne’ (Nimes a 
Société Poétique de France (Paris aos 
Revue littéraire et artistique). e Se ie 
d’Alfred de Vigny (Paris, 1947). a 
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GERMANY: 
(Weimar, 1865. 


Deutsche Dante-Gesellschaft 

Pub. Deutsches Dante-Jahr- 
buch, 1919-). Deutsche Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft (Weimar, 1864. Pub. 
Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, 1865-). Deutscher 
Sprachverein (Berlin, 1885). | Gerhart Haupt- 
mann-Archiv (Dresden, 1949). Gesellschaft 
der Bibliophilen (Weimar, 1899). Gesellschaft 
der Biicherfreunde zu Hamburg (1908). 
Gesellschaft der Freunde Rainer Maria Rilkes 
(Berlin, 1951). Gesellschaft fiir Deutsche 
Literatur (Berlin, 1888). Gesellschaft fiir 


Romanische Literatur (Dresden, 1902*). 
Goethe-Gesellschaft (Weimar, 1885. Pub. 
Goethe. Vierteljahrschrift, 1936-). Guten- 
berg-Gesellschaft (Mainz, IQOL. Pub. 
Jahrbuch, 1926-). Hebbel - Gesellschaft 
(Wesselburen, 1925). Heine-Gesellschaft 
(Hamburg, 1947). Ho6lderlin-Gesellschaft 
(Tiibingen, 1947). Lessing-Gesellschaft 


(Frankfurt-am-Main). 
schaft (Hamburg, 1921). 
(Brunswick, 1911). 


Liliencron-Gesell- 
Raabe-Gesellschaft 
Stuttgarter Literarischer 


Verein (1839*). Theodor Storm-Gesellschaft 
(Husum,1947). ‘Thomas Mann-Gesellschaft 
(Nuremberg, 1949). Verein fiir Nieder- 


deutsche Sprachforschung (Hamburg, 1875). 


Wiegendruckgesellschaft (Berlin 1924). 
Wilhelm Busch-Gesellschaft (Hanover, 
1930). 

Great Britain: Anglo-Norman ‘Text 


Society (Oxford, 1938). Ballad Club 
(Glasgow, 1876). Belfast Literary Society 
(1801. Pub, Annals, 1901-). _ Bibliographical 


Society (London, 1892. Pub. Transactions, 


1893-). _ Birmingham Central Literary 
Association (1856. Pub. Central Literary 
Magazine, 1873-)._ Book Society (London, 
1929. Pub. Bookman, 1946-). British 


Drama League (London, 1919; maintains a 
iene library for amateur actors and issues 
ie itions of plays). British Poetry-Drama 
: uild (York, 1948; specializes in poetry and 
Tama recitals. Pub. Quarterly News-Letter 
ae annual cultural volume). Bronté 
ae (Haworth, 1893). Burns Federation 
on ee ces Pub, Burns Chronicle, 
o92—). ambtidge Bibliographical Socie 
(1949. Pub. Transactions, ey. Ghatles 
Lamb Society (London, 1935). Chester 
Society of Natural Science, Literature and Art 
(1871. Pub. Proceedings), City Pickwick 
vee (London, 1909), Classical Association 
(London, 1903. Pub. Classical Review, 
1887—; Classical Quarterly, 1907—; Greece 
and Rome, 193I-). Clifton Shakspere 
Society (Bristol, 1876). Conrad Society 
(Leeds, 1951). Cowper Society (Olney, 
1900). Dickens Fellowship (London, 1902, 
and branches in various centres. Pub, The 
Dickensian, 1905-). Early English Text 
-ociety (London, 1864). Edinburgh Biblio- 
erica Society (1890. Pub. Transactions, 
me ae Edinburgh Burns Club (1848), 
Engi pcaa Literary Society (London, 1884). 
biahch, Association (London, 1906, and 
; Sane p in sevéral centres. ub. English, 
48-) Nglish Studies (Essays and Studies), 
; English Goethe Society (London, 
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1886. Pub. Publications, 1886-). Folklore 
Society (London, 1878. Pub. Folk-Lore, 
1890-). Francis Bacon Society (London, 
1886. Pub. Baconiana, 1886-). Friends 


of the National Libraries (London, 1931; 
helps the national libraries to acquire valuable 
printed books and manuscripts). Gaelic Text 
Society (Edinburgh). Glasgow Dickens 
Society (1906). Gypsy Lore Society 
(Edinburgh, 1888. Pub. Journal, 1888-). 
Hakluyt Society (London, 1846; prints rare 
texts dealing with voyages and travel). Henry 
Bradshaw Society (London, 1890; edits rare 
liturgical texts). Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion (London, 1751. Pub. Trans- 
actions, 1892-). Hull Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society (1822). Hull Literary 
Club (1879. Pub. Humberside, 1922-). 
Irish Literary Society (London, 1892). 
Irish Texts Society (London, 1898). Jane 
Austen Society (Alton, 1940). Johnson 
Club (London, 1884). Johnson Society 
(Lichfield, 1909). Johnson’ Society of 
London (1928. Pub. The New Rambler, 
1941-). Keats—Shelley Memorial Associa- 
tion (London, 1903). Kipling Society 
(London, 1927. Pub. Kipling Journal, 1927-). 
Lakeland Dialect Society (Carlisle, 1939. 
Pub. Journal, 1939-). Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society (1818. Pub. Proceedings, 
1925~). Leicester Literary and  Philo- 
sophical Society (1835). Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon 
Tyne (1793). Lowestoft Literary and 
Scientific Association (1911). Luttrell Society 
(Oxford, 1946; reprints rare English texts). 
Malone Society (London, 1907; prints rare 
dramatic texts and documents on drama in 
England). Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society (1781. Pub. Memoirs an 
Proceedings, 1858—). | Manchester Literary 
Club (1862). Modern Humanities Re- 
search Association (Cambridge, 1918. Puod. 
Modern Language Review (1905-), published 
since 1922 on behalf of this society). Mod- 
ern Language Association (Loridon, 1893. 
Pub. Modern Languages, 1919+). _—_ National 
Book League (London, 1925. Pub. ‘Books’; 
1944-; British Book News, 1942-). _ Ox- 
ford Bibliographical Society (1922). P.E.N. 
Club (London, 1921; a world association of 
writers with headquarters in London and some 
60 centres throughout the world. Pub. 
P.E.N. News, 192%7-). Poetry Association 
(London, 1949). Poetry Society (London, 
1909. Pub. Poetry Review, 1912-; Voice 
of Youth, 1951-). Robert Louis Stevenson 
Club (Edinburgh). Roxburghe Club 
(London, 1812; edits and prints rare texts 


in fine editions). Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institution (Bath, 1823). Royal 
Society of Literature (London, 1823). Saltire 


Society (Edinburgh, 1936; its publications 
include various collections of poetty, etc. The 
object of the society is to foster Scottish 


culture). Samuel Pepys Club (London, 
1963). Scottish Text Society (Edinburgh, 
1882). Shakespeare Association (London, 
1917). Shakespeare Fellowship (London 


1922; investigates the attribution of Shake- 
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speare’s plays and poems to Edward de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford). Shaw Society (London, 


1941). Sir Walter Scott Club (Glasgow, 
1891). Society for Pure English (Oxford, 


1913; suspended, 1946). Society for the 
Study of Mediaeval Languages and Literature 
(Oxford, 1832. Pub. Medium Aevum, 1932-). 
Society of Authors (London, 1884. Pub. The 
Author, 1890-). Spalding Gentleman’s 
Society (1709). Sunday Shakespeare Society 
(London, I 874) . Tarbolton Literary 
Society (1780; originally called the ‘ Bachelors’ 
Club’). Virgil Society (London, 1943). 
Warrington Literary and Philosophical Society 
(1870. Pub. Proceedings, 1946-). Welsh 
Bibliographical Society (Carmarthen. Pub. 
Journal, 1910-). Whitby Literary and 
Philosophical Society (1823). Wimbledon 
Literary and Scientific Society (1891). 
Wordsworth Society (Dove Cottage Trustees) 
(1890). Yorkshire Dialect Society (Leeds, 
1897. Pub.'Transactions, 1898-). 


GREECE: Association of Arts and Letters 
(Athens, 1938). PirorAoyixos LvrAdoyos ITap- 
vaooos (Athens, 1865). SiuAAoyos zpos 
Atadocw ’RQpedtpwv BBAcwv (Athens, 1899). 


Huncary: Ady ‘Tarsasig (Debrecen). 
Batsanyi Janos [rodalmi Tarsasag (Budapest, 
1945). Kisfaludy-Tarsasag (Budapest, 
1830). Magyar [rodalomtérténeti Tarsasag 
(Budapest. Pub. Irodalomtértenet, r1912-). 
Pet6fi-TArsasdg (Budapest, 1876). Vajda 
Janos Tarsas4g (Budapest, 1926). 


IceLaND: Islenzka Bdékmentafélag (Reyk- 
javik, 1816; a branch of the society noted 
above at Copenhagen). 


InisH RepuBLic: Bibliographical Society of 
Ireland (Dublin, 1918). Dublin Literary 
Society. Folklore of Ireland Society (An 
Cumann le Béaloideas Eireann) (Dublin, 
1927. Pub. Béaloideas, 1927-). Gaelic 
League (Connradh na Gaedhilge) (Dublin, 
1893). Society for the Preservation of the 
{rish Language (Cumann Buan-Chosanta na 
Gaedhilge) (Dublin, 1877). 


ITALY: Few towns of any size are without 
an academy of one sort or another. Some 
account of them is given under the heading 
ACADEMIES, but, since they are very numerous 
and their interests are seldom confined to 
literature, they are excluded from the present 
list. Their names may be found in directories 
such as the Annuario generale d’ Italia. 

Associazione Culturale Italiana (Turin. 
Pub. Quaderni ACI, 1950-). Associazione 
Giosué Carducci (Como). Ateneo di Sci- 
enze, Lettere ed Arti (Brescia, 1802; limited 
to 80 “academicians’). Ateneo Veneto 
(Venice, 1812). Centro di Studi Manzonia- 
ni (Milan, 1938. Pub. Annali manzonianil, 


1938-). Centro di Studi Tassiani (Bergamo, 
1951. ub. Studi tassiani, r951—). Circolo 
del Gabinetto di Lettura (Messina, 1861). 
Istituto di Alta Cultura (Milan, 1911). 
Istituto ‘Nazionale del Dramma Antico 
(Syracuse). Istituto Nazionale del Dramma 
Italiano (Rome). Societa | Colombaria 


Societeten (Lund, 1920). 
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(Florence, 1735*). Societa Dantesca Italiana 
(Florence, 1888. Pub. Studi danteschi, r920-). 
Societa Filologica Friulana (Udine, rogro9. 
Pub. Ce fastu). Societa Filologica Romana 
(Rome, rgor. Pub. Studi romanzi, 1903-). 
Societh Letteraria di Verona (1808). 
Societh Nazionale Dante Alighieri (Rome, 
1889; disseminates Italian language and liter- 
ature at home and abroad; it maintains centres 
at which discussions and the ‘ Lectura Dantis’ 
are held). Société Européenne de Cuiture 
(Venice, 1950. Pub. Comprendre, 1950-). 


THE NETHERLANDS: Linschoten-Vereeniging 
(The Hague, 1908; issues rare or unpublished 
works on travel). Naatschappiy der Neder- 
Jandse Letterkunde (Leiden, 1766. Pub. 
Tijdskrift voor Nederlandse taal- en letter- 
kunde, 1881-). Nederlands-Vlaamse Veree- 
niging Noord-Zuid (Amsterdam, 1943). 
Selskip for Fryske Tael- en Skriftenken- 
nisse (Leeuwarden, 1844). 

Norway: Norsk Samlag (Oslo, 1868. 
Pub. Maal og Minne, 1909-). Selskapet til 
Utgivelse av Gamle Norske Handskrifter 
(Oslo, 1949). 

PoLAND: Towarzystwo Literackie im. Adama 
Mickiewieza (Lwow, 1886. Pub. Pamietnik 
literackie, I902~). Z2wiazek  Literatéw 
Polskich (Warsaw, 1920). 


PortTuGAL: Instituto de Coimbra (1852. 
Pub. O Instituto, 1852-). Instituto para a 
Alta Cultura (Lisbon & Coimbra, 1929). 


Spain: Asociaci6n dé Biblidfilos de Bar- 
celona (1944). Ateneo Barcelonés (1860). 
Ateneo Cientifico, Literario y  Artistico 
(Madrid, 1835. Pub. Ateneo). Eusko- 
Ikaskuntza (Sociedad de Estudios Vascos) 
(San Sebastian, 1918). Instituto de Cultura 
Hispanica (Madrid, 1941. Pub. Boletin, 
1947-). Sociedad Castellonense de Cultura 
(Castellon de la Plana). Sociedad de 
Biblidfilos Espanoles (Madrid). Sociedad 
Menéndez Pelayo (Santander, 1918. Pub. 
Boletin, 1919-). 


SWEDEN: Foreningen fér Svensk Kultur- 
historia (Stockholm, 1918. Pub. Rig, 1918-). 
Kungliga Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet 
(Lund, 1921). Kungliga Humanistiska 
Vetenskapssamfundet (Uppsala, 1896). 
Letterstedtska Féreningen (Stockholm, 1875. 
Pub. Nordisk tidskrift f6r vetenskap, konst och 
industri, 1878-), Lyriksamfundet (Stock- 
holm. Pub. Poesi, 1948-). Samfundet de 
Nio (Stockholm, r910. Pub, Svensk Littera- 
turtidskrift, 1938-). Svenska Fornskrift- 
sillskapet (Stockholm, 1843). Svenska 
Humanistiska Férbundet (Stockholm, 1896). 
Svenska Litteratursillskapet (Uppsala, 1889. 
Pub. Samalaren, 1880-). Svenska Vitterhets- 
samfundet (Stockholm, 1907). V etenskaps- 


SWITZERLAND: Schweizerische Schillerstif. 
tung (Ziirich, 1905). Gesellschaft fii 
Deutsche Sprache und Literatur (Ziiri h, 
1894). Literarische Gesellschaft Be : 
(1889). | Schweizer Bibliophilen-Geseteo° 


im 
(Berne, 912). Société = J lischaft 


€an-Jacques 
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Rousseau (Geneva, 1904. Pub. Annales, 1924-). Shakespeare Fellowship—American 
I905-). Branch (New York. Pub. Shakespeare 
Fellowship Quarterly). Society for the 
UniTeD States oF AMericA: Acorn Clubof Advancement of © Scandinavian Study 


Connecticut (New Haven, 1899; issues reprints 
of rare books relating to Connecticut). 
American Antiquarian Society (Worcester, 
Mass., 1812; its library includes an extensive 
collection of early American printing, 
especially periodicals). American Council 
of Learned Societies (Washington, 1919; the 
American representative in the International 
Union of Academies. Pub. Bulletin, 1920-). 
American Dialect Society (Greensboro, N.Y 
1889). American Folk-Lore Society (Phila- 
delphia, 1888. Pub. Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, 1888—). American Poetry Associa- 
tion (Boston, Mass., 1925). Andiron Club 
(New York, 1907. Pub. The Colonnade, 
1907-). Athénée Louisianais (New Orleans, 
1876, Pub. Comptes rennus, 1887-). 
Augustan Reprint Society (Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1946). Bibliographical Society of 
America (New York, 1904. Pub. Papers, 
1904-). Bibliophile Society (Boston, Mass., 
i901; publishes rare works in fine editions). 
Bohemian Club (San Francisco; a society of 
playwrights. Pub. Annals, 1898-). Book 
Club of California (San Francisco). Boston 
Athenaeum (1807: specializing in art and 
literature), Caxton Club (Chicago, 1895). 
Chatauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
(Chatauqua, N.Y., 1878). | Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States (Philadelphia. Pub. 
Classical Weekly, 1907—; Classical Journal, 
T905-, issued jointly with the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England (Boston, Mass.), the 
Classical Association of the Middle West 
ee South (Menasha, Wis.) and the Classical 
a sociation of the Pacific States (Berkeley, 
MM. it). Club of Odd Volumes (Boston, 

ass., 1887. Pub. Year Book, 1911-). 
Bae Society (Cambridge, Mass., 188r1. 
aia Annual Report, 1882-). Dibdin 
hd ai York, 1895), Dickens Ameri- 
Por a cuowship (New York). Edgar Allan 
oe Seiety (Baltimore), Elizabethan Club 
ioe York” Conn., IQII). Grolier Club 

rye Ok, 1884; its “object is literary study 
anc promotion of the arts pertaining to the 
production of books’). Hispanic Society of 
nee (New York, 1904), International 
Arts and Letters (New York). Interna- 
tional Mark Twain Society (St Louis. Pub. 
Mark Twain Quarterly, 1936-). Literary 
Ra vena ; Club (San Francisco). 
iterary Guild of America (New York, 1927; 


“a 


largest American book club) Litera 

Society of Chicago (1874), Medieval 
Academy of America (Cambridge, Mass., 
1925. Pub. Speculum, 1926-). Modern 


Reese Association of America (Baltimore, 
1983. ub. American Literature, 1929-3 
Pocnpatative Literature, 1949-). National 
O; aa, Society of America (Washington, 1947). 
: ne Bookfellows (Chicago. Pub. Poetry 
boat a Rowfant Club (Cleveland, 1892; 
rancise P Roxburghe Club of San 
of Armen, (1925). Shakespeare Association 
tea (New York, 1923. Pub. Bulletin, 


(Menasha, Wis., rg10o. Pub. Scandinavian 
Studies, 1911-). Walt Whitman Society 
of America (Hempstead, N.Y., 1936). 


USSR: Leningradskoye ObSéestvo Biblio- 
filov (1923*). ObSéestvo Izuéenija Russkoj 
Literatury im. A. S. PuSkina (Leningrad®). 
ObSéestvo Ljubitelej Rossijskoj Slovesnosti 
(Leningrad, 1887). ObSéestvo Ljubitelej 
Rossijskoj Slovesnosti pri M.G.U. (Moscow, 
1811). Russkoye Bibliografi¢eskoye ObStestvo 
pri M.G.U. (Moscow*). Russkoye Biblio- 
logi¢eskow ObStestvo (Leningrad, 1899*). 
Russkoye Ob&Séestvo Druzej Knigi (Moscow, 
1920*). 

(Much of the kind of work done by literary 
societies elsewhere is carried out in Russia by 
official institutions.) 


YUGOSLAVIA: DruStvo Slovenski Knjizev- 
nikov (Ljubljana, Pub. Novi svet, 1948-). 
Matica Hrvatska (Zagreb, 1839. Pub. Hrvatsko 
kolo, 1850-). Matica Srpska (founded in 
Pest, 1826; transferred to Novi Sad, 1864. 
Pub. Leptopis, 1826-). Slovenska Matica 
(Ljubljana, 1864. Pub. Zbornik, 18g99-). 
Srpska Knjizevna Zadruga (Belgrade, 1893), 


The best sources of information are the 
publications of the societies themselves. See 
also ACADEMIES. Of literary year-books, those 
which contain the fullest information about 
societies are: Writer’s and Artist’s Year Book 
(London, 1902 ff.) ; Almanach des lettres (Paris, 
1946 ff.). 

The governments of Holland, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden publish state almanacs 
containing details of various types of society. 

Details of British societies are given in: G. 
Handley-Taylor, Literary, Debating & Dialect 
Societies of Great Britain & Ireland. ...A 
directory etc. (Hull, 1951; supp. 1952). 

For an historical approach see: H. R. 
Steeves, Learned Societies and English Literary 
Scholarship (New York, 1913); A. Hume, Tie 
Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of the 
United Kingdom, being an account of their 
respective origin, history, objects and constitution 
(London, 1847); Johannes Miiller, Die 
wissenschaftlichen Vereine und Gesellschaften 
Deutschlands im 19. Fh. (Berlin, 1917); J. D. 
Thompson, Handbook of Learned Societies and 
Institutions in America (Washington, 1908); A. 
Growoll, American Book Clubs. Their begin- 
nings and history etc. (New York, 1897). 

R, 


S.P.-C. 


Sonnet, a poem of 14 lines, with rhymes 
variously disposed according to the prac- 
tices of different nations and poets. The 
metre is not the test of a sonnet, though it 
is usually the dominant metre of the 
language: in Italian, the hendecasyllable; 
in French, the alexandrine; in English, the 
decasyllable. ‘The ‘regular’ rhyme-pat- 
tern, current in all the Romance literatures 
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and practised by many English and 
German poets, is that of the Italian 
(Petrarchan) sonnet consisting of an 
octave rhyming abba abba followed by a 
sestet rhyming cdc decd or cde cde. 

The pattern of the Italian sestet has 
however been much varied by good poets, 
using such combinations as cdd cdc, or 
ccd ede etc. A distinct type of sonnet 
is the English or Shakespearean, which 
consists of 3 quatrains with alternate 
rhymes (usually, but not necessarily, 
different in each quatrain), followed by one 
couplet, thus: abab cdcd efef gz. Numer- 
ous poets have effectively combined the 
two main types in ‘irregular’ sonnets. 

The sonnet was probably invented in 
the early 13th century by the Sicilian 
school of poets, elaborating Provengal 
troubadour forms. It passed to Tuscany 
to be practised by Dante (in the Vita 
Nuova) and his contemporaries. Petrarch 
established both its form and its spirit 
by using it in his Rime to express his 
idealized love for Laura di Novi. But 
though this sonnet was to become the 
European model, it remained almost 
exclusively Italian until the 16th century, 
when foreign poets in search of new verse- 
forms discovered it at much the same date. 
While Boscan and Garcilaso de la Vega 
were establishing it in Spain (though here 
sonnets had been written a century earlier 
by Santillana), Sir Thomas Wyatt was 
writing the first sonnets in English. 'They 
were published in the Sovges and Sonnettes 
(Tottel’s Miscellany) of 1557, together with 
examples by Surrey, the second early 
English sonneteer. While broadly imita- 
ting Petrarch, Wyatt showed an English 
addiction to the final couplet; Surrey 
added alternate rhymes, and the two 
pointed the way to Spenser, Sidney and 
the fully-emancipated sonnet of Shake- 
speare. Meanwhile the sonnet had been 
introduced to France by Clément Marot 
and Mellin de Saint-Gelais. After them, 
Du Bellay, whose influence Spenser 
acknowledged, showed his mastery of the 
Petrarchan form in L’Olive (1550)—the 
first non-Italian sonnet-sequence—and in 
Les Antiquités de Rome and Les Regrets 
(both 1558). Ronsard and others of the 
Pléiade group completed the naturalization 
of the sonnet in France and were an 
important secondary source of its diffusion. 
In Portugal it was used notably by 
Camées in his RAythmas (1595). It was 
introduced to Germany, relatively late, by 
Weckherlin and practised by Opitz and his 


school. 
The 16th century was the epoch of the 
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sonnet sequence—the book or series of 
sonnets written on a central theme, usually 
(imitating Petrarch) the praise of the poet’s 
mustress and the analysis of his feelings 
towards her. Sidney’s Astrophel and 
Stella, Spenser’s Amorettt and Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets are outstanding English 
sequences. The 17th century preferred 
the isolated sonnet; in the hands of court 
poets it often degenerated into a mere 
vehicle for the elegant ‘conceit’ in the last 
line, but some Spanish and German poets 
used it for religious and martial themes; 
in England, Milton gave it new dignity, 
usually following the Petrarchan model 
but often ignoring the break between the 
octave and the sestet. In the 18th century 
the sonnet virtually disappeared, to be 
revived in the roth by the romantics of all 
west European countries. Wordsworth 
used it fluently 1f somewhat loosely and, 
with the Elizabethans and Milton, is one 
of the English masters of the form. 
Lush or playful in Keats, sentimental in 
E. B. Browning’s Sonzets from the Portu- 
guese, the romantic sonnet was braced by 
Baudelaire’s exacting art to at least the 
equal of the best 16th-century examples. 
It remained for the French symbolists to 
adapt it to their more fluid prosody and 
for the Parnassian J.-M. de Heredia to use 
it as a vehicle for precise description in Les 
Trophées. ‘The zoth century has seen 
Rilke’s fine mystical sonnets (Sonette an 
Orpheus); but most recent poets, seeking 
freer forms and avoiding end-rhyme, have 
neglected this exacting form. 

Its survival-power hitherto has been as 
astonishing as the varied purposes it has 
served in several languages. It has proved 
equally appropriate for the expression of 
deep personal emotion and of domestic 
affection, for subtle analysis of feeling, for 
the evocation of moods and memories, for 
religious, patriotic, political and satirical 
themes. Its stylized yet relatively flexible 
form, which permits it to espouse the 
poet’s thought without losing its identity ; 
its length, which for most poets has proved 
a satisfactory length in which to explore 
and present a single concept; the possi- 
bility of linking it in sequences: these have 
been the chief technical reasons for its 
persistence, 


Lhe Book of the Sonnet, ed. Leigh Hunt 
S. A. Lee (1867); The English Sonnet, ad 
Hamer (1936; anthology with 00d ge 
intro.), G.B “* 


South African Literature, T), : 

nings of literature in the ee pegin- 

languages of the Union of South Cae 
a, 
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Afrikaans and English, date from the 
second half of the 19th century. 

(a) Afrikaans is the tongue of South 
Africans descended from the early Dutch 
colonists and those assimilated to them. 
Its development, from 17th century 
Dutch, was an accomplished fact as early 
as the middle of the 18th century, but it was 
not until the last quarter of the 19th that a 
small group of nationally-conscious men 
claimed that it was more than a patois and 
should become the medium of religious 
and cultural life. After the South African 
war this became a broad national move- 
‘ment. In 1914 Afrikaans became a 
medium of instruction in government 
schools and in 1925 it took the place of 
Dutch as one of the official languages. 
South African works written in Dutch 
belong to the Afrikaners’ heritage, but 
Afrikaans literature proper begins in the 
last quarter of the 19th century. 

Its most notable achievements are in the 
field of poetry. The first products were 
Propagandistic and didactic doggerel, but 
the deeper feelings, the national consolida- 
tion due to the South African war, found 
voice in real poetry which brought 
consolation and Spiritual liberation (E. N. 
oe and the ‘triumvirate’: Celliers, 

otius, Leipoldt). After the not very 
prolific generation of 1920 (Toon van den 
: cever is the best known) came that of 
eae” inspired by the conviction that every 
a igs is called to realize itself in taking 
fee fe Se ae thought and feeling and 
teithe patel poet can give expression 
fre ae al life of his people and his 

a =e by fully realizing himself. 
et feel affinity to and draw 
Perna ee m the modern poetry, art and 
canine ce ee countries while main- 
Te independence. The most 

Portant of them are N. P. van Wyk 


ae aaa Ey bors and a little later 
poetry has attained ith them, Afrikaans 


the level of contem- 

Raraiy itch, 200 Plenich axe. Mike 

iterary quarterly Standpunte has won re- 

eenion and collaboration from over- 
as. 

The Same cannot be said of Afrikaans 

Prose which has, however, ina surprisingly 


Short time developed from mere didactic 
Stories, 


Ties, mainly of adventure (G. R. Van 
afielligh, A‘) « by Hi. de Waal), to novels and 
See ce Stories depicting South African life 
Psychol different aspects; these aim at 
much oxical interpretation but are too 
the ered up with the typical and lack 
in the een and vision which is found 
struggle Ty. Favourite themes are man’s 

@#8ainst nature (D. F. Malherbe, 


C. M. van den Heever, J. van Melle, A. H. 
Jonker); the life of those that have lost 
or given up this battle and now have to 
adapt themselves to totally different 
economic, social and cultural conditions in 
the city (C. M. van den Heever); wild 
animal life (Sangiro, the Hobsons); the 
native and the coloured people (J. van 
Bruggen, Mikro, G. H. Franz, P. J. 
Schoeman); history (G.S. Preller). Plays 
by such writers as Leipoldt and Grosskopf 
show dramatic power and technical skill, 
and other authors have interested them- 
selves particularly in one-act plays (Uys 
Krige, W. A. de Klerk, G. H. Beukes). 

Though still very young Afrikaans can, 
in fact, boast a literature which has shown 
great vigour and surprising growth. 


F. C. L. Bosman, Drama en Toneel in S.A,, 
rt (1928); M. S. B. Kritzinger, Plate-atlas by 
die Afrikaanse Letterkunde (1931); F. J. E. 
Malherbe, Humor in die Algemeen en sy uiting 
in die Afr. Letterkunde (2nd ed. 1932) and 
Aspekte van Afrikaanse Literatuur (1940); T. 
Buning, Afrikaanse Versbou, 1 (1939); P. C. 
Schoonees, Die Prosa van die Tweede Afr- 
kaanse Beweging (3rd ed. 1939): P. J. Nienaber, 
Ons Eerste Digters (1940), Geskiedenis van die 
Afrikaanse Letterkunde, 1 (with G, S, Nienaber, 
1941), Bibliografie van Afrikaanse Boeke (1943), 
Perspektief en Profiel (1951); C. M. v. d 
Heever and P. de V. Pienaar, Kultuurgeskie- 
denis van die Afrikaner (1945-50); R. Antonis- 
sen, Schets van den Ontwikkelingsgang der Z. A. 


Letterkunde (1946); G. Dekker, Afrikaanse 
Literatuurgeskiedenis (4th ed. 1947). G.D. 


(b) The English literature of South 
Africa is as yet little known beyond its 
borders, except for the work of a few 
writers who have become virtually ‘Eng- 
lish’. Among those who are known, 
Pringle (who lived in South Africa for 
only six years), Olive Schreiner, Sarah 
Gertrude Millin and Alan Paton are taken 
as South Africans but, one imagines, few 
readers in England today think of Roy 
Campbell, William Plomer or Noel Langley 
primarily as South Africans. An accepted 
convention, however, defines a South 
African writer as one who was born in 
South Africa, or has published work there, 
or lived there during the greater part of his 
creative life. ‘That there has been little 
outstandingly good work produced by 
English writers in South Africa is an 
inevitable consequence of the smallness of 
the English-speaking European population, 
estimated at less than a million. 

Descriptive verse and the novel have 
been the two most popular genres, the one 
having its genesis in the work of Pringle 
(Ephemerides, 1828), the other in that of 
Olive Schreiner (The Story of an Afrtcan 
Farm, 1883). Pringle wrote verse descrip- 
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tive of the South African scene in the 
manner of his time, and for nearly a 
hundred years his successors were content 
to follow in his footsteps. His claim to 
fame rests on his ability to have seen the 
stuff of poetry in the new sights, problems 
and languages around him. Only with the 
publication of Roy Campbell’s The Flaming 
Terrapin (1924) did South African English 
poetry escape from the traditions of 
Pringle to find imagination, energy and 
new and striking images. The vitality 
of younger writers such as Butler and 
Delius owes much to the regenerative 
spirit of Campbell's writings, 

Novelists have written on a variety of 
themes, mostly drawn from South African 
life and history; dominant in the minds 
of many of them have been the relations 
between the different races of the country, 
black and white, English and Afrikaner, in 
their attempts to find a way of life together. 
Olive Schreiner had touched on this all- 
important subject, but the modern impetus 
came from George Heaton Nicholls in his 
one novel Bayete (1923) and from the 
early novels of Sarah Gertrude Millin. 
William Plomer, Frank Brownlee, ‘R. 
Hernekin Baptist’ (i.e. Ethelreda Lewis), 
Laurens van der Post (In a Province, 1934), 
J. G. Williams and ‘Henry John May’ (I 
am Black, 1936), and Alan Paton have all 
made distinguished contributions toit. A 
few novels have been written by non- 
Europeans, but only the work of Peter 
Abrahams has received notice in England 
and America. In writings other than fiction 
South Africa has a rich store of travels, 
memoirs and biography, records of the 
growth of a country where men have often 
lived vigorously and dangerously. 

F. C. Slater, The Centenary Book of South 
African Verse, 1800 to 1925 (1925) and The 
New Centenary Book of South African Verse 
(1945); J. Snelling, Rhodesian Verse r888- 
1928 (1938) and A New Anthology of Rhodesian 
Verse (1950); R. Macnab and C, Gulston, 
South African Poetry (1948); E. R. Seary, 
South African Short S'tortes (194.7). 

M. Nathan, South African Literature (1925); 
G. Lagenfelt, ‘Die Literatur des britischen 
Kolonialreiches (Siidafrikas Schoéne Litera- 
tur)’, in Englische Studien, 61 (1927); F. B. 
Young, ‘South African Literature’, in 
London Mercury, 19 (1928); E. R. Seary, 
‘South African Literature in English’, in 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia (1950). E.R.S. 


Spanish-American Literature. ‘The 
difficulties inherent in the consideration of 
all colonial literatures confront the student 
of the first of them, that of the Spanish 
Indies. It is doubtful whether there 1s 
ever more than one literature, properly so 
called, in any one language. ‘To the usual 
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difficulties, Spanish-American literature 
adds the further complication that many 
of the republics wish to regard their 
literature as an independent growth. 
Moreover there is a certain ambiguity for 
some of them as to where their medieval 
period is to be found—in the Indian or in 
the Spanish past. For the outsider the 
answer to this question is fairly clearly the 
second alternative; but that is not an 
acceptable answer in all quarters. "These 
difficulties seem to find a solution only in 
the notion of an expanding European 
culture that acquires perhaps greater 
homogeneity as it gains inextension. Such 
a concept will, it seems, ultimately be 
found to account for colonial growths and 
by-products and at the same time enrich 
the content and raise the stature of the 
scattered sections of literary activity. In 
Spanish America the renaissance period 
allows for this; it is the romantic period 
which hinders the progress of such an idea, 
with its emphasis on nationality and 
political freedom, and its interest in the 
local and particular, 

The great mass of historical records of 
the discoverers and corquistadores is the 
primordial element in Spanish-American 
culture, but they do not engage the 
attention of the literary historian. As soon 
as we turn to the literature proper, we find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to distin- 
guish it from the metropolitan literature. 
The same early stage plays, religious and 
secular, are performed in Mexico as in 
Madrid; Ruiz de Alarcon, a Mexican, is 
absorbed into the literary history of the 
Peninsula; Ercilla, a Spaniard, composes 
the ‘Chilean’ epic; Hojeda, though born 
in Spain, is a Peruvian friar and writes in 
Lima the best sacred epic in Spanish; Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz is a poet in the 
manner of Gongora, Valle y Caviedes in the 
tradition of Quevedo, Madre Castillo in 
that of the great mystics of the home 
country. Even the earliest mestizo, Garci- 
laso el Inca, writing specifically on 
native Peruvian themes, is a beneficed 
cleric of the archdiocese of Cordoba and 
translates the neo-platonist dialogues of 
Abarbanel. In one particular, however, a 
new element is to be noted: the American 
scene produces in the Spanish genius 4a 
more sensitive responsiveness to the 
stimulus of nature, notably poor in 
peninsular writers: both in Castellanos and 
in Landivar this is observable, while in the 
romantics and subsequently it is firm] 
established. y 

During the colonial period 
purposes, roughly 1550-1800) 
writers already named the follo 


(for litera 
besides the 
Wing should 
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also be noted: Pedro de Ofia, a poet, who 
wrote on the same theme as Ercilla; 
Rodriguez Freile, an amusing memoirist of 
Bogota; Peralta Barnuevo, a Peruvian 
scholar best defined as baroque, like his 
Mexican counterpart, Sigiienza y Géngora, 
who was 20 years his senior but died 40 
years earlier. Concolorcorvo, Santa Cruz 
y Espejo, Lizardi in prose, Terralla y 
Landa, Garcia Goyena in verse, exemplify 
the 18th-century gift for satire, the first 
four with an extremely mordant wit, the 
last more benignly.@ Neo-classicism has its 
representatives in the poets Labardén, 
Bello, the greatest mind Spanish America 
has yet produced, Olmedo, Quintana Roo 
and, au fond, Heredia and Melgar. 
_Romanticism in Spanish America ex- 
hibits several peculiarities; the first 
romantics were the actors in the indepen- 
dence movement, Bolivar was a product of 
18th-century education whose adult life- 
style was Tomantic, not rationalist; in his 
ideas and in his life, he is still parallel to the 
development of Spiritual style in the 
Peninsula. _Romanticism in _ literature, 
however, is another matter. Mexican 
romanticism is early and of French origin, 
romanticism on the River Plate is French 
too, but late; the Venezuelan movement is 


Beers the Colombian largely English, 
is ¢ Chilean is Argentine in origin; the 
ates of i 


Mesto Uoeanaoaen range from 1826 for 
ne Ta Oo the "40s for Chile. Yet each 
et Meeeiicra: movement is scanty; we 
ahi ore . a group of really worthy 
Sole - Res 1 we range over the area as a 
Quevedo Ge ee, J. E. Caro, Garcia de 
Rodriguez rad la Avellaneda, Zenea, 
Gutiérres alvan, Echeverria, J. M. 
Marmol 2, Landrade, among the poets; 
Masts ihe oe Gana, Isaacs (the author of 
of Spanish tst and one of the few novels 
Mounds of at uae to transcend the 
Fimen ies aang y local interest, which it 
Tnnbtenceay cy than even T'aunay’s 
Bats he - Gonzalez, Montalvo, 
ng the novelists and prose-writers. 
But | although romanticism imparts a 
Certain independence of Spain to the 
literature of her former colonies (including 
apa which was not politically free till 
1698) and creates a certain confusion 
Hee. the different centres of culture, 
Sie. a fundamental Spanishness and 
are ee : it is a romanticism of the 
extreme. of the abstract ideal, of fierce 
spron San other words of Rivas, 
ispositio a, Zorrilla, with a fatal pre- 
Neverthe. to be influenced by Hugo. 
‘ €ss, whereas in Spain the second 
© 19th century was devoted to 
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the development of the novel, in Spanish 
America, where even yet the novel is not 
fully mastered, it was poetry that came to a 
sudden flowering and in a most independent 
way. 

Modernismo (q.v.) is without doubt the 
most original and the most powerful of 
Latin American contributions to literature. 
It is significant that it appears at a moment 
when Spanish influence was necessarily at 
low ebb and French and other foreign 
influences more free to work, but the 
essence of modernista poetry is not its 
foreign stimuli but its native lyrical 
impulse, inherent in the Spanish-American 
temperament, as in the peninsular, and 
perhaps freer to range over a wider area of 
sensitivity than in Spain. Be that as it 
may, odernismo is seen to be fundamen- 
tally Hispanic not Gallic, and to exercise 
at the turn of the century a marked in- 
fluence on Spain herself. 

Spanish-American literature is less rich 
and developed in prose than in poetry. 
The native Hispanic tendency to self- 
regard and complacency, reiterated to the 
point of boredom in the cuadros de 
costumbres endemic in Spanish and Ameri- 
can literature, but specially rife during and 
after romanticism, hindered the develop- 
ment of a mature novel even longer in 
America than in Spain. Only one original 
contribution arose from it: the tradicidn of 
Palma, who created a form both diverting 
and moving, but of necessarily limited 
appeal. On the other hand one sees with 
pain the littleness of the cuadro preventing 
the expansion of Eugenio Diaz’s Manuela 
(1866) into a novel of tragic depth. From 
an important point of view, however, the 
whole strange phenomenon of Gaucho 
literature (q.v.) may be seen as arising 
from the cuadro mentality. European 
realism is reflected in Ocantos, Gamboa, 
Lépez-Portillo, Marroquin and the belated 
Carrasquilla. The novel only begins to 
grow in the hands of a group of writers of 
the River Plate region and as a prose aspect 
of modernismo. Reyles, Larreta, Giiraldes 
and, after them, less modernista and more 
naturalist, Galvez, constitute a nucleus of 
mature novelists in Spanish America. A 
little Jater the Venezuelans, Blanco 
Fombona, Gallegos and Teresa de la Parra, 
and the Colombian, Rivera, are added to 
the list. ‘Two novelists may be mentioned 
whose interest lies wholly in the bizarrerie 
of their themes: Barrios and Arévalo 
Martinez, and a third, Hernandez Cata, 
a master of simple narrative devoted to 
the study of character psychology. To 
modernista prose must also be added the 


; 
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essayist Roddé who, in careful prose, fol- 
lowed the earlier political essayists, bril- 
liant or fiery, but not finally persuasive, 
Hostos, Marti, Torres. 

One reason for the relative absence of 
real novelists from the Spanish-American 
literary scene does credit to the good feeling 
of those who otherwise might become 
novelists as the term is understood in more 
developed literatures. It is the emphasis 
laid, during the last 30 years or so, on the 
novel as the vehicle of social protest. As 
early as 1889 Clorinda Matto had published 
the first of these stories pleading for justice 
for the Peruvian Indian peasantry. ‘The 
subsequent list of noble publicists includes 
Lillo, Lopez Albujar, Azuela, Arguedas, 
Loveira, Guzman, Osorio Lizarazo, Icaza 
and Alegria. Perhaps only the last has a 
grasp of the nature of the form he uses. 

Poetry since modernismo can be traced 
in the names of Barba Jacob, Maya, 
Huidobro, Borges, Neruda, Guillén, Pel- 
licer, Carrera Andrade and others, who 
oscillate between a modified traditionalism 
expressing a contemporary sensibility and 
an extreme confusionism in thought, 
feeling and form, indistinguishable from 
the ‘advanced’ poetry of the rest of the 
western world. There is at least no 
questioning the excellence of their execu- 
tion, judged by their own standards. 
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Spanish Literature. Spanish literature 
cannot be neatly arranged in periods or 
styles. Certgin characteristics obstinately 
overflow the arbitrary boundaries of 
centuries and genres. ‘The continuity of 
heroic and lyric motifs is far greater than 
in English or French literature. The 
strange effects of the living together of 
Christians, Moors and Jews for many 
centuries are only now beginning to be 
appreciated. In Spain the renaissance 
did not mean the end of the medieval, 
which in a way has continued to influence 
all Spanish writers who write about 
Spaniards. 

There is some evidence that hints that 
heroic narratives were recited in the 8th 
and 9th centuries. ‘The earliest surviving 
Spanish epic, the Poema de mto Cid, was 
probably composed ¢. 1140. Other epics 
about Castilian heroes have been recon 
structed from prose paraphrases in chro i 
icles and from other sources. The, 
continued to be recited until the nh 
century, when they gave Place + = pe 
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popular ballads (romances), some of which 
are demonstrably composed from frag- 
ments of the earlier epics. "The ballads 
have lived on in oral tradition until the 
present day; they have been collected in 
rural Spain, in Spanish America and in 
Sephardic settlements in Greece, Turkey 
and Morocco. This popular or semi- 
popular heroic literature is one of Spain’s 
literary glories. 

The epics were paraphrased in the 
medieval chronicles. In the 16th century 
poets wrote ‘learned’ ballads in imitation 
of the popular ones, based onthe chronicles. 
The dramatists—Cueva, Lope de Vega, 
Castro and Vélez de Guevara—not only 
took their subjects from chronicles and 
ballad cycles, they also quoted and glossed 
the ballads themselves in their heroic plays. 
Corneille’s Cid, derived from Castro’s 
Mocedades del Cid, contains lines which 
consist of translations of parts of Spanish 
ballads. The late 16th-century vogue for 
cultivated ballad-poetry showed how Gon- 
gora and Lope de Vega could learn 
something about verse narrative from 
poetic oral tradition. "Thereafter ballads 
disappear from Spanish literature (though 
they continued to be sung in country 
places) until the romantic revival, when the 
old subjects reappear in the ballads of 
Rivas and Zorrilla. In our own day 
Garcia Lorca’s ballads—which owe more 
to late street ballads than to popular heroic 
ones—have shown that the form is still 
capable of artistic use in Spain. 

pene earliest European vernacular lyrics 
Beets, ee ae are the Mozarabic 

» preserve y an extraordinary 
poitice in Hebrew and Arabic characters at 

e end of poems in those languages. ‘The 
earliest of these w Yi 
eS ere as written before 1040. 
ran Popular love-poems, sung in 
aa mentary Spanish, in Moslem territory. 
ey have verbal and thematic resemb- 
ie to the 13th-century parallelistic 

ortuguese lyrics and to the Castilian songs 
preserved in 16th-century music books. 
a purely Castilian popular lyrics date 
rom before 1400, for until then nearly all 
cultivated poets wrote lyrics only in 
Galician. The oral lyric must have 
persisted, though it left little trace in 
writing. [he popular lyrics of the 14th 
and 1sth centuries consist of a refrain 
(estribillo, q.v.) and a series of glosses or 
aos: The refrains were often used, 
elite adapted, or parodied in a 
chink us way (a lo divino) by the great 16th- 
of re site Vicente, Castillejo, St John 
miédicval fons, Lope de Vega. The 

Plant flowers after the renaissance. 
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And among the Mozarabic poems them- 
selves, forms can be found which bear a 
resemblance to the folk poetry (coplas, 
cantares) collected in Spain and Spanish 
America during the last 100 years. 
Generally speaking, the imagery and 
diction of these poems seems to derive 
from 17th-century models. But metrically 
there may be a much longer tradition 
behind them. In any case a continuity 
of theme links the popular poetry of the 
16th century with that of the 11th; if 
another current starts in the 17th century 
and continues into the 2oth, it cannot 
be asserted that the two streams are 
completely distinct. Lope de Vega could 
write in either style, imitating now the one, 
now the other. On the whole it makes 
better sense to postulate a long line of oral 
lyricism which received a new direction 
and new impulses from cultivated litera- 
ture (lyric and dramatic) between 1550 and 
1650 than to divide the oral lyrics into two 
separate groups. ‘I‘hese poems have been 
imitated and adapted by more recent poets: 
Bécquer, Rosalia Castro, A. Machado, 
Alberti and Lorca. 

Spanish medieval society consisted of 
towns and villages in which Christians, 
Moors and Jews often lived side by side. 
The Mozarabic lyrics are in a rudimentary 
Spanish, they contain Hebrew words like 
‘rab’, Arabic ones like ‘habib’, and are 
preserved in Hebrew and Arabic script. 
Arabic learning was made available to 
Spaniards by the Castilian translations of 
scientific works during the reign of Alfonso 
X the Learned. Collections of apologues 
in Spanish also drew on oriental sources 


(Sendebar, Calila e Dimna, Don Juan 
Manuel). Strangest of all are the un- 
doubted similarities between the am- 


biguous attitude of Juan Ruiz’s Libro de 
buen amor (c. 1340), and The Dove’s Neck- 
Ring of ibn Hazm (c. 1022); and in the 
details of Ruiz’s book there are also 
thematic resemblances and a few situa- 
tions which only make sense if seen in a 
predominantly Moorish context. A few 
works are preserved that were written in 
Spanish for Spanish-speaking Moors in 
Arabic script; the best known is the Yuguf 
of about 1400. The fine ballad Abendmar 
is entirely Moorish in attitude and 
imagery. 

In epics and ballads Moors generally 
appear as the enemies of Castile, The 
frontier ballads portray both the chivalry 
and savagery which sometimes occurred in 
border warfare during the last 100 years of 
Moorish rule in Granada. After the 
conquest the Moorish revolt of 1569 
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produced a fine historical work by 
Hurtado de Mendoza and a few poems. 
During the late 16th century there was a 
literary cult of the vanished grandeur of 
Moorish Spain: novelists (the author of E/ 
Abencerraje, Pérez de Hita) and writers of 
cultivated ballads (Géongora, Lope de 
Vega) made Moors into picturesque, 
sentimental heroes, brave in battle, splen- 
didly apparelled, extravagantly faithful to 
beautiful, dark-eyed ladies. The expul- 
sion of the last »0rtscos (supposedly con- 
verted Moors) in 1609 seems to have killed 
this fashion, but Pérez de Hita’s work 
affected the romantic literature of Europe 
in the 19th century. 

The Jewish element in the formation of 
Spanish culture is harder to define, but it 
may be even more profound than the 
Arabic. The Jews served as a link 
between Moorish and Christian culture, 
and many of Alfonso’s translators were 
Jews. Medieval Jewish translations of the 
Old Testament were made and_ these 
formed the basis of the Spanish Bible of 
Ferrara (1553), which profoundly affected 
all later Spanish Bible translations. ‘There 
were not many specifically Jewish works of 
literature written in Spanish before that 
date, except for the fine Proverbios morales 
of the rabbi Santob (late 14th century). 
From 1390 onwards many Jews became 
Christians and were more or less absorbed 
into Spanish life. The Inquisition was 
founded to prevent these men (conversos, 
marranos, New Christians) from relapsing. 
Some like Pablo de Santa Maria became 
prominent Christian scholars; others con- 
tinued to practise their old religion 
secretly. ‘he new Christians were often 
educated men whose old roots had been 
cut away; when genuinely converted, their 
attitude was often one of great pessimism 
with regard to the world about them. 
After the expulsion of the unconverted Jews 
in 1492 those who remained may well have 
helped to divert the stream of Spanish 
genius intonewchannels. Jewish ancestry 
has been suspected or proved for some of 
the greatest names of the golden age: 
Rojas, Vives, Montemayor, Luis de Léon, 
Aleman, Gongora. In the 17th century a 
few crypto-Jews escaped from Spain to 
Holland and published real Jewish works: 
Pinto Delgado and Enriquez Gémez were 
the most important of these men. 

Up to the end of the rsth century the 
predominant European influence on Span- 
ish literature was French, Pilgrims to 
Santiago de Compostela, the monks of 
Cluny, traders and jongleurs all tended to 
link the literary life of Castile with France. 
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So French epics influenced the form of 
Castilian chansons de geste (there is a 
Castilian fragment of one about Ronces- 
valles, q.v.), and French themes were 
adapted by composers of Spanish ballads. 
Courtly lyrics, which begin in the late 
14th century, often follow French models 
pretty closely. French romances were 
translated into Spanish, and the Arthurian 
materials were transformed and adapted to 
produce the early novels of chivalry: Cifar 
and Amadis. The Spanish courtly novels 
of Rodriguez del Padrén and Diego de San 
Pedro perhaps owe as much to France as to 
Italy. After 1500, however, French in- 
fluence almost vanishes for something over 
a hundred years. 

Reminiscences of Dante, Boccaccio and 
Petrarch gradually increase in Spanish 
poetry as the rs5th century progresses, 
The ambitious poems of Imperial, Mena 
and Santillana contain many reminders of 
Italian literature. But the Italian poetic 
manner could hardly be captured in 
Spanish without the use of Italian metre. 
The octosyllable and the clumsy arte- 
mayor (q.v.) metres could not adequately 
reproduce the tercets of Dante or the 
sonnets of Petrarch. Santillana tried 
unsuccessfully to write hendecasyllabic 
sonnets, but no further attempt was made 
until Boscan and Garcilaso naturalized the 
heptasyllable and hendecasyllable in the 
late x1520s. Thereafter the Spaniards 
were able to rival Italian poets in sonnets, 
songs, odes, elegies, fables and even epics, 
Much 16th-century poetry consists of 
translations or adaptations of Italian poems. 
Spanish poetry owes an enormous debt to 
Italy, but much of this Italianate poetry 
stands on its own feet. It would be hard 
to say that Garcilaso’s eclogues or Luis de 
Leén’s odes were excelled, even in Italy. 

Contacts between Spain and Italy had 
been close in the 15th century and became 


‘closer in the 16th. Juan de Valdés wrote 


his defence of the vernacular in Naples 
and it owes something to Bembo. Torres 
Naharro’s plays, performed in Rome, were 
modelled on those of Italian contem- 
poraries. Ariosto was translated into 
Spanish and imitated by Barahona de Soto 
and by Lope de Vega; T'asso’s theories 


and practice were also infuential. The 
Italian novelists were translated and 
imitated, and they provided plots for 


dramatists. Much classical learning en. 
tered Spain by way of the Spanish 
dominions in Italy. 

The history of Spanish humanis 
yet to be written. here are indi 
that the Spanish part in thi 


m has 
Cations 
S great European 
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movement has been underestimated. Here 
again the influence of the converted Jews 
is possible. The university of Salamanca 
had been a vigorous institution, and the 
foundation of that of Alcala by Ximenes in 
1508 added many glories to Spanish 
intellectual life. The production of the 
Complutensian Polygot Bible could not 
have been accomplished if there had been 
no previous humanistic tradition in Spain. 
The Spanish predecessors of Nebrija, 
Hernan Nufiez and Vives require investi- 
gation. Before the end of the 15th century 
many classical authors had been translated 
into Spanish; during the 16th, enormous 
progress was made in their assimilation. 
The Reformation passed Spain by. 
The number of Spanish Protestants was 
small and they left few important works 
besides Reina’s translation of the Bible and 
Juan de Valdés’ treatises. The ecclesi- 
astical reforms of Ximenes had to some 
extent cut away the abuses that survived in 
other countries where the Reformation 
was more influential. Luther and Calvin 
hardly affected Spanish thought, except 
by stirring up opposition; the influence of 
Erasmus was, however, profound. His 
works were translated into Spanish, printed 
and freely circulated until after 1530. His 
sly criticisms of outward observances and 
his pleas for a more fervent inner piety 
were echoed by Alfonso de Valdés and by 
Laguna. Later his works were pro- 
scribed and Erasmus became the ‘scriptor 
amnatus’—but the ferment lived on. 
Other more orthodox writers continued to 
Stress inner piety and the relative unim- 
Portance of religious externals. Reflec- 
tions of this teaching are found in Luis de 
Granada, St John of the Cross and 
Cervantes. 
- The union of the crowns of Castile and 


tagon, the discovery of America, the 
domin 


tule in Flanders and the later conquest of 
Portugal made Spain the predominant 
European power during the 16th century. 
Castilian became the Spanish language; 
Catalan literature ceased to be written and 
even great Portuguese writers like Vicente 
and Camdes wrote some works in Castilian. 
The new wats and conquests produced 
istorians and chroniclers who told their 
countrymen of the new world and of the 
Struggles of the conquerors. Columbus, 
Ae Cabeza de Vaca, Diaz del Castillo 
ar mage. a place—the last two a high 
een literature as well as in history. 
ai a the 16th century Ercilla wrote his 
wie Pie about the Indian wars in Chile 
as the same kind of merit. ‘The 


ation of a large part of Italy, Spanish 


more official historians of these events 
are sometimes interesting writers, but 
most readers of today prefer the more 
direct narrative of those who themselves 
explored, fought and endured heat, cold, 
hunger and thirst in their search for glory 
and riches. 

The Spanish mystics have been de- 
scribed as spiritual congutstadores. ‘Their 
work has few Spanish medieval precedents 
but many European ones. ‘The excellent 
if unliterary prose of St Teresa and the 
passionate verse and uncompromising 
teachings of St John of the Cross can to 
some extent be paralleled in medieval 
Germany and England. Luis de Leén 
combined humanism, hebraism and a 
fervent Christianity. ‘hese writers can- 
not be regarded merely as men who sought 
a refuge in religion from the disorder of 
the world. But the emphasis on disillusion 
in Luis de Granada, Estella, Ribadeneyra 
and Malén de Chaide can hardly be 
dissociated from the prevalent economic 
and social conditions. Their eloquent 
writings were more influential in their day 
than those of the great mystics and of 
Luis de Leén. The counter-Reformation 
provided an answer to the confusion of the 
world. ‘The world was unstable because 
of man’s sin; the only remedy lay in trust 
in God, the performance of good works and 
cultivation of virtue. 

The change in outlook was reflected in 
works of entertainment. The early 16th 
century had seen the proliferation of the 
fantastic novels of chivalry, which began 
to lose their hold towards the end of It. 
The best pastoral novels were written 
between 1550 and i600. These genres 
could only criticize life in so far as they 
escaped from it. But there were two 
other works of fiction which had more 
relation to ordinary living: the Celestina 
(1499, q.v.) and the Lazarillo de Tormes 
(1554, q.v.). The former showed how 
easily passion overcame reason and vice 
triumphed over virtue; the latter that the 
imaginary biography of an under-dog 
could expose certain vices to ridicule. 
Lope de Vega’s Dorotea (1632) is a 
re-creation of his own youth, modelled on 
the Celestina ; it is, however, by implication 
a Christian work. Aleman took the 
picaresque model of the Lasavillo and 
made his Guzmdn into the autobiography 
of a converted sinner. Quevedo, in his 
Buscén, used a different technique to make 
his hero a hardened criminal. Alemin’s 
sermons and Quevedo’s sarcasms both 
derive from an ascetic view of life. 
Cervantes, too, has some relation to this 
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outlook. Don Quixote (q.v.) is a long 
discursive novel which embraces all kinds 
of material; the story of how the deluded 
hero is gradually disillusioned in a world 
which often encourages his madness forms 
the climax of the story. 

Spain’s most notable literary achieve- 
ment is her 17th-century drama. Hardly 
any traces are left of the medieval Spanish 
drama except for the 13th-century Auto de 
los Reyes magos (q.v.), derived from the 
French, and a much later nativity play by 
Gémez Manrique. From 1492 onwards 
we have a good many texts: those of 
Encina and Torres Naharro show promise 
which was not fulfilled until Lope de 
Vega began his long dramatic career in 
about 1580. Otherwise the drama of the 
16th century is unrepaying except for 
Vicente’s poetry and Rueda’s farces; no 
one can claim that the Senecan dramas of 
Cueva and Virués have more than anti- 
quarian value. Lope was a very great 
artist as well as a fertile writer; his 
pretence that he only wrote plays to get 
money is not to be taken too seriously. 
He took his plots from literary sources, 
chronicles, ballads and tradition; he saw 
the dramatic possibilities of conflicts of 
love and honour, of the mixture of comic 
and tragic, of country and court life. He 
made honour or reputation one of the 
fundamental dramatic themes and thus 
was able to introduce the problems of 
reality and appearance which underly some 
of his finest plays. At first sight religious 
ideas seem to be unimportant in most of 
them, but although many are reasonably 
care-free comedies about the misadventures 
of two sets of lovers, others are highly 
serious productions which (like the Celes- 
tina) show what a dangerous master 
passion can be when man surrenders him- 
self to it. El castigo sin venganza is 
perhaps the greatest Spanish tragedy; 
many other works by Lope approach its 
excellence. 

Some of Lope’s followers left their mark 
on European literature. ‘Tirso de Molina 
invented Don Juan, Castro gave the ballad 
Cid to Corneille, and Alarcén provided the 
basis of French classical comedy. ‘These 
writers, especially Tirso, are well worth 
reading for themselves. ‘Tio their names 
should be added those of Mira de Amescua 
and Vélez de Guevara. All these men 
wrote for the popular theatre, and if they 
wrote too much, their best work is still 
very good indeed. The later develop- 
ments were largely the work of Calderon, 
who wrote for both popular and court 
theatres. His drama moved away from 
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realism towards a symmetrical, opera-like 
technique, which did not involve any loss 
of dramatic intensity or seriousness. The 
complexity of his theatre—moral, intel- 
lectual and artistic—is still often mis- 
understood by those who favour realism 
and simplicity. Both in his comedies and 
in his allegorical aztos sacramentales he is 
a supremely great artist, who sees life in 
all its complexity from a post-Tridentine 
point of view. The chief dramatists 
influenced by him were Moreto, Rojas 
Zorrilla and Bances Candamo. His in- 
fluence survived into the late 18th century, 

The other great writers of the 17th 
century were Cervantes, Gongora and 
Quevedo. The width and scope of Don 
Ouixote, with its wonderful interpretation 
of a peasant mentality and the pitiful 
illusions of the man who cannot see things 
as they are, its superb dialogue and 
astonishing variety of incident, needs little 
comment. The Exemplary Novels contain 
at least five masterpieces. Gdongora, after 
expressing all the moods of late 16th- 
century poetry, produced two great long 
poems in which renaissance pastoral 
attitudes were expressed with a new 
intensity in a highly elaborate, latinized 
and metaphorical style. He had a greater 
range than any other Spanish poet of his 
day or since. Quevedo, a great poet, 
satirist and moralist, had perhaps the most 
varied talent of any Spanish writer. 
Underneath both his burlesque satire and 
his Senecan sententiousness there lay a 
grave concern for the state of his country, 
the abuses wrought by avarice and dis- 
honesty and a far-reaching Christian 
pessimism. 

After Cervantes died the novel began to 
decay. The lesser writers of fiction of 
that time make depressing reading. The 
only considerable novel (besides Lope’s 
Dorotea) of the mid-century is Gracidn’s 
elaborate philosophical allegory El criticén, 
in which was shown the necessity of 
experience and judgment in threading the 
labyrinth of human affairs. Poetry virtu- 
ally expired with Quevedo; his and Gén- 
goras magnificent discoveries became 
clichés ; lesser poets imitated their manners 
but were unable to turn them to fresh 
situations or develop them. Only the 
drama remained vigorous until after 168; 
when Calderén died. From the purely 
literary aspect the late 17th century jg 
dreary, but the learned life of Spai 
survived and some good historical, pelea 
logical and bibliographical work dat ] 
these years. 

It is hard to epitomize or to explain the 
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magnificence and variety of the great 
works of the Spanish golden age or to 
account for its relatively sudden decline. 
In part their merit is due to the combina- 
tion of baroque forms and style with 
medieval ways of feeling which persisted 
more strongly in Spain than in Italy or 
France. Popular literature enriched the 
cultivated fancy of Lope, Cervantes and 
some lesser writers. And the great dis- 
illusions of the counter-Reformation were 
splendidly expressed by Aleman, Quevedo 
and Calderédn. "These great writers ended 
an old epoch; they did not begin a new one. 
Writers of the 18th century who tried 
to give Spain a neo-classic literature 
(once more the wind blew from France) 
cut themselves off from the popular roots 
of the older culture and from the extrava- 
gance of the baroque. The poets found 
models in Garcilaso, Rioja, Luis de Leén, 
the Argensolas and Villegas, but they could 
not rival the merit of any but the last. 
Painful attempts to introduce a correct 
form of tragedy were unsuccessful on the 
stage and are now quite unreadable. Men of 
intelligence and culture were unable to ex- 
press their feelings with any independence 
in the ordinary genres of poetry, drama or 
the novel ; the best works of the intellectuals 
are treatises, letters, essays, literary satires 
and works of controversy. "[he serious 
attempt to bring Spain abreast of contem- 
porary Europe in intellectual matters had 
ee success, but there was no Spanish 
Se oo Richardson or Johnson. 
ea y literary successes of Spanish 
Mea consist of the poems of 
he and Jovellanos, the comedies of 
younger Moratin, the Cartas marruecas 


of Cadalso ; 
these work and Isla’s Fray Gerundio. All 


..° are estimable; none of them is 
of the highest order. It should be noted 


a oe to the second half of the 


The controversialists and learned writers 
wee often more lively than the creators. 
e1j0o's attacks on ignorance, superstition, 
parochialism and blindness were sound in 


ey ie cee and energetically 
. uzan’s et * ae 
clear. Mayéns, oética is logical and 


eee Flores, Pons, Sanchez, 
drés and others set to work seriously and 
ey to investigate Spanish literature and 
3 mee lhe Academy was founded in 
eh 4 and it published the first volume of 
serious, euent dictionary in 1726, The 
Sa peamination of earlier Spanish 
panish ©gan and thrived at a time when 
Le uave activity was at a low ebb. 
earlier + le the masses clung to the 
Taditions. Calderdén’s plays con- 
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tinued to be acted—often in revised 
versions that minimized their irregularities 
—and the old authors were continually 
reprinted. A few writers who followed 
the manner of golden-age masters pro- 
duced works that are readable. Canizares 
and Zamora represent the last flicker of the 
national theatre ; Lobo wrote some amusing 
burlesque verses; Torres Villarroel imi- 
tated Quevedo and wrote an autobiog- 
raphy which is entertaining; Ramén de la 
Cruz’s one-act farces contain some good 
satiric descriptions of Madrid social life. 

Scattered indications of the approach of 
romanticism can be found in many 18th- 
century authors. ‘The early 19th century, 
however, began with a stronger classicism? 
the younger Moratin, Jovellanos, Quintana. 
The liberals were often strict adherents of 
the rules, but a few young political exiles 
came under foreign romantic influences 
during their sojourns abroad. The in- 
fluence of German, English and French 
romanticism, the revival of interest in 
medieval and golden-age Spain, combined 
with a growing anti-classical revolt which 
culminated in the most celebrated Spanish 
romantic dramas: Rivas’ Don Alvaro 
(1835); Hartzenbusch’s Los amantes de 
Teruel (1837); Garcia Gutiérrez’s El 
trovador (1837). Meanwhile Rivas and 
Espronceda had written some of their most 
famous poems; the romantic movement 
was launched. 

‘The movement was violent, excited and 
short-lived. ‘The romantic novelists left 
little of enduring value; the poets and 
dramatists, however, showed that they had 
some talent if little discrimination. They 
cultivated strong feeling for its own sake, 
they misunderstood the past they tried to 
represent, and they defied the classical 
ideals of order and good taste. After 1840 
the turbulence had subsided; Espronceda 
died in 1842, Rivas became a conservative 
politician, and Hartzenbusch and Ochoa 
began to edit Spanish works of the golden 
age. Self-conscious romanticism gave 
place to an eclectic movement which was 
almost a more sentimental classicism. The 
emergence of Zorrilla in the next decade 
showed that romanticism had become 
something picturesque but diffuse, with 
little intellectual content. In spite of a 
few brilliant successes, the final verdict on 
Spanish romanticism becomes ‘much cry 
and little wool’. Some poems by Espron- 
ceda and a few plays of Zorrilla are good 
in their way; but they have less abiding 
interest than the lyrics of Bécquer or 
Rosalia Castro, who belong to a later 
generation. 


+o 
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Neo-classic social criticism and_ the 
romantic cult of the picturesque led to the 
development of short essays on various 
aspects of Spanish life and popular customs. 
The late baroque authors Santos and 
Zabaleta had already done some amusing 
essays in this genre before the Bourbons 
came to rule in Madrid (1700). Further 
examples are to be found in the 18th 
century. Between 1800 and 1850 costum- 
brismo (as this movement was. called) 
reached its maturity. Estébanez’s depic- 
tions of Andalusian customs, Mesonero 
Romanos’ sketches of Madrid life and— 
above all—Larra’s grimly critical articles 
on the defects of Spanish culture and 
society are perhaps better realized and 
more readable than most romantic novels 
orplays. ‘These writers enlarged the scope 
of literature by bringing back the Spanish 
people into it; they prepared the way for 
later novelists, and in varying degrees they 
criticized what they so brilliantly described. 
Larra looks back to Cadalso and forward 
to Galdés and the generation of 1898. 

The costumbristas were followed by the 
regional novelists and realists. In ’Trueba 
and ‘Fernan Caballero’ regionalism and 
sentimentality went hand in hand. Alarcon 
produced novels and stories with a greater 
seriousness; he and Pereda showed that 
realism, regionalism and a conservative 
view of life were not incompatible. Valera, 
who wrote to please, composed a handful 
of rather superficial novels; his gifts as a 
writer and critic are better revealed in his 
private letters. The greatest figure of the 
19th century was Pérez Galdds. His 
early tendentious novels and his attempt 
to write a novelistic history of rgth- 
century Spain are more than readable, but 
his greatest achievements are contained in 
his later novels (Fortunata y Jacinta etc.) 
in which he showed an enormous range of 
vision and great psychological penetration. 
He can be compared with Balzac and 
Dickens. Later novelists have continued 
to produce interesting work. Pérez de 
Ayala’s works show both intelligence and 
humour, and Miré was a very great crafts- 
man who saw clearly and wrote carefully; 
he may well prove to be the greatest 
Spanish writer of modern times. 

The conflict of traditional Roman 
Catholic Spain with liberalism split 19th- 
century Spain into two camps. Donoso 
Cortés, Balmes, Pereda and Menéndez y 
Pelayo were the Roman Catholic cham- 
pions; Larra, Galddés and the educators 
influenced by Krause represented the more 
European movement. The emphasis 
shifted slightly at the end of the century; 
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the loss of Cuba in 1898 had a symbolic 
significance for a number of writers who 
tried to see what was responsible for the 
disaster in Spanish culture and_ life. 
Ganivet’s brilliant but inconclusive Jdea- 
rium, which had appeared a few vears 
before, stimulated intellectual and political 
discussion. ‘The younger men, Unamuno, 
Baroja, ‘Azorin’ and Maeztu, began their 
critical examination of past and present 
Spain. ‘Their essays, novels, sketches and 
poems were often contradictory, but they 
helped many Spaniards to see themselves 
more clearly, and one or two of these men 
produced works of genius. 

The stagnation of later roth-century 
poetry was disturbed by the transatlantic 
voice of Darfo, whose metrical skill and 
sensuous manner restored music and 
imagery to Spanish verse and allowed it to 
approximate to French symbolism. Dario 
and his followers felt strongly but did not 
think very hard. J. R. Jiménez and 
Antonio Machado established new direc- 
tions after they had outgrown his influence. 
Jiménez tried to find pure poetry according 
to the theories of Croce and Bremond; 
Machado thought, felt and saw with 
amazing clarity into his own heart and into 
the men and scenes that lay around him. 
Jiménez dominated the young poets who 
began to appear during the 1920s, but 
Lorca and Alberti found inspiration also in 
popular poetry or in new movements from 
across the Pyrenees, while Guillén re- 
discovered the merits of a contemporary 
classicism. The troubles in the 1930s 
coincided with a disillusion with theories 
of a chemically pure poetry. So the two 
great poets, Cernuda and Aleixandre, owe 
more to Machado than to Jiménez and 
have made themselves masters of new and 
more profound styles. 

In certain respects Spanish literary 
criticism and scholarship lags behind that 
of other countries. Nevertheless Spain 
has produced some very great critics and 
scholars during the last hundred years. 
Despite all his limitations Menéndez y 
P elayo was a great historian of genres and 
ideas, a fine prose-writer and a man of 
taste. Tche father of modern Spanish 
scholarship is Menéndez Pidal, who has 
revolutionized Spanish medieval and lin- 
guistic studies. Many brilliant men have 
studied with him; of these perhaps the 
most notable is Damaso Alonso, Whose 
studies in golden-age poetry are extremel 
sensitive and profound, a 

In general it may be said that 
works of Spanish literature be 
years rs40-1680. Later 


the greatest 


long to the 
writers have 
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created many interesting works which 
deserve to be more widely known; but they 
can hardly rival those of Cervantes, 
Calderén, Quevedo, Gdngora or Lope de 
Vega. Spanish medieval literature is more 
restricted than French, but it includes 
epics, chronicles, poems and ballads of 
great importance. Cervantes and the 
picaresque writers gave Europe the modern 
novel. Spanish literature is also worth 
profound study because of the way in 
which popular culture and _ carefully 
cultivated writing influence each other. In 
the golden-age writers we can see how 
Christian ideas and attitudes permeated 
and gave value to works of entertainment. 
Finally it may be suggested that modern 
English novelists and poets would write 
none the worse were they to study Galdés 
and Miré on the one hand, or 20th-century 
Spanish poetry on the other. 


" aoe J. Hurtado and A. Gonzalez 
alencia, Historia de la literatura espafiola 


Ay ed. 1949); J . Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 4A New 
wstory of Spanish Literature (1926); M. 
Historia de la literatura 


Romera-Navarro, 
espanola (Boston, [1928]); M. Montolit, 
ed. 1947); A. 


aieeratura castellana (6th 
albuena Prat, Historia de la literatura espariola 
: vent 1950); A. del Rio, Historia de la litera- 
nee espaniola (2 vols, New York, 1948); G. 
ie The Literature of the Spanish People 
sLOSt) 5 Historia general de las lituraturas 
SE Urecas, ed. G. Diaz-Plaja (1949 ff.). 
Beiaseat GENRES OR PERiops: M. Menéndez 
Gar ayo, Antologta de poetas liricos castéllanos 
( oy Pe 1944-45) and Origenes de la novela 
Ep S, 1995-15; 1943); R. Menéndez Pidal, 
base castillane a travers la littérature 
Poets, a iE aris, 1910; rey. Sp. version, 1945), 
1929; ee? ular y poesta tradicional (Oxford, 
AEN ge in Los romances de América y otros 
espatiola *939) and La primitiva poesta lirica 
1938); A ate repr. in Estudios literartos, 
espatiola ‘( albuena Prat, Literatura dramdtica 
spanischen Tag) L. Pfandl, Geschichte der 
(1929; Sp. t etionalliteratur in ihrer Blitezett 
es ; 1 P. tt., Historia de la literatura nacional 
paniola en la edad de oro, 1933); M. Bataillon, 
Shits et 1 Espagne (1937); E. A. Peers, 
iy zes on the Spanish Mystics (1926) and A 
istory of the Romantic movement in Spain 
i bes 1940); K. Vossler, Algunos caracteres de 
l ratura espatola (1934; repr. Introduccién 
a la literatura espafiola del siglo de oro, 1945); 
ae astro, Espana en su historia: cristianos, 
ve S,judios (Buenos Aires, 1948); P.le Gentil, 
a pocaie lyrique espagnole et portugaise a la fin 
litetayae age (1949); F. Blanco Garcia, La 
107. 2 espatiola en el siglo XIX (3 vols, 
ae E.M.w. 
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Shans “rian Stanza, the stanza used by 
eight Secu ff e Faerie Queene, consisting of 
line, with the lines followed by one 6-stress 


© rhyme scheme ababbcbcc; it 
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has been used by ‘Thomson in The Castle 
of Indolence, Beattie in The Minstrel, 
Shelley in Adonais and The Revolt of Islam, 
and Byron in Childe Harold. C.T.O. 


Spielmann: see MINSTREL. 


Spondee, the metrical foot consisting of 
2 long syllables or, in stress verse, 2 


strongly stressed syllables together: the 
adjective is spondaic. C.T0% 


Sprung Rhythm, a modern English 
metrical rhythm having affinities with that 
of medieval alliterative verse, as used e.g. 
by Gerard Manley Hopkins: 


All things counter, original, spare, strange: 
Whatever 1s fickle, freckled (who knows how?), 
C.T.O. 


Stanza, an Italian term (literally ‘ station’) 
for a group of lines of verse arranged 
according to a pattern which regulates the 
number and structure of the lines and the 
sequence of rhymes; usually, one of a series 
of such groups forming a poem. Stanzas 
of particular form have special designations, 
as alcaic, sapphic, Spenserian stanza (qq.v.) 


Statenvertaling, Dutch Bible translation, 
pub. 1637. It was decided upon by the 
Dordrecht Synod (1618) and commissioned 
by the States General. The four principal 
translators were Bogerman and Hommius 
of Friesland and Baudart and Walaeus of 
Flanders. Revius was secretary. This 
translation was of great influence on the 
unity of the language in the Low 
Countries. 


N. Hinlopen, Historie van de Nederlandsche 
overzettinge des Bijbels (1777, 2nd ed. 1792); J. 
Heinsius, De ‘ Resolutién’ betreffende de taal van 
den Statenbibel (1919); C. C. de Bruin, De 


S. B. en zijn voorgangers (1937); Gedenkboek 
De Statenvertaling (1937). A.M.B.W.. 


Stichomythia, in classical Greek drama, 
dialogue in single alternate lines, often in 
sharp riposte and marked by antithesis and 
rhetorical repetition; also applied to 
modern imitations as by Shakespeare in 
Richard III, tv, 1v and by Moliére in Les 
Femmes S'avantes, Il, v. C.T.O. 


Stilnovismo. ‘The term (derived from 
Dante’s phrase ‘dolce stil novo’, Purg., 
XXIV, 57) is applied to the work of a group 
of poets, mostly Florentines, writing 
between c. 1280 and 1320, of whom the 
most notable were Guido Cavalcanti, the 
Pistoiese Cino de’ Sigisbuldi and, in his 
sonnets and canzoni, Dante himself. 
Guinizelli of Bologna is also included on 
the strength of his canzone ‘ Al cor gentil’, 
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sometimes called the programme or 
manifesto of the group. Critics differ in 
defining the ‘new style’; some stressing 
content—a novel conception of love—and 
some a new directness and delicacy of 
manner and diction. ‘The latter emphasis 
(which is Dante’s) seems the more 
profitable ; a new grace and a refinement of 
style distinguishes the group more than 
any common view of love; without 
excluding that Guinizelli’s identification of 
love with nobility of heart had considerable 
influence on the generation that followed 
his own and notably on Dante. 


Rimatori del dolce stil novo, ed. L. Di 
Benedetto (1939). 

E. G. Parodi, Poesia e storia nella Divina 
Commedia (1921); V. Rossi, Lectura Dantis. 
Le opere minore di D.Al, (1906); F. Figurelli, 
Il dolce stil novo (1933); F. Biondolillo, Dante 
creatore del d. st. n. (1937); E. Pound, Make it 


New (1939)- iE. 


Strophe: (i) in Greek choric and lyric 
poetry, a group of metrically related lines, 
whether to another group called antistrophe 
or to other series of strophes; (ii) after 


French usage applied to the stanza. 
Grr.0. 


Sturm und Drang (‘Storm and Stress’), 
German movement, also known as the 
‘Geniebewegung’ or ‘Geniezeit’, princi- 
pally confined to the Middle Rhine (1770- 
80) and taking its name from a play by 
Klinger. It has no equivalent in other 
literatures. It arose chiefly through the 
dynamic personality of Goethe acting 
under new ideas expressed by Herder and 
Rousseau. ‘Though Gerstenberg’s Ugolino 
(1768) is an immediate forerunner in its 
portrayal of intense suffering, ‘Sturm und 
Drang’ actually begins with Goethe’s 
Gétz von Berlichingen (1773). It lasted 
with Goethe until his departure to Weimar 
in 1775 and includes Werther, Urfaust, 
Clavigo, Stella and the first conception of 
Egmont. ‘The other principal writers are 
Lenz, Klinger, H. L. Wagner and 
Friedrich (Maler) Miller, all of whom 
belonged to Goethe’s circle. The ‘Sturm 
und Drang’ of all four falls between the 
years 1774.and 1778. Most of the works of 
‘Sturm und Drang’ are plays, either 
tragedies or deliberate mixtures of tragic 
and comic. Even Werther and Miiller’s 
idylls have dramatic features. "Two main 
types appear in these plays (often as a pair 
of hostile brothers), the energetic extravert 
(Kraftkerl) typified by Gétz, and the intro- 
spective, sensitive misfit, typified by Wer- 
ther—the latter realistically observed, the 
former a wish fulfilment. ‘Sturm und 
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Drang’, despite great efforts towards 
fantasy and the heroic, never emancipated 
itself from the realism of the ‘Aufklirung’. 
This is a cause of its failure. ‘The danger 
of self-destruction, which unbounded 
individualism brings, was first realized by 
Goethe, whose withdrawal from the move- 
ment precipitated its collapse. Schiller’s 
belated ‘Sturm und Drang’ period (1779- 
84) is due to the great tension of his early 
life and to literary imitation. 


Stiirmer und Drdnger, ed. A. Sauer, 3 vols, 
in Kiirschner Dt. Nat.-Lit., 79-81 (1883); 
Sturm und Drang, ed. IX, Freye (4 vols, 1911); 
Sturm und Drang. Kritische Schriften, ed. E. 
Loewenthal (1949). 

A. Késter, Die allgemetnen Tendenzen der 
Geniebewegung (1912); H. A. Worff, Sturm und 
Drang (Geist der Goetheszett, I, 1923); W. 
Rose, From Goethe to Byron (1924); H. Kin- 
dermann, Entwicklung der Sturm- und Drang- 
Bewegung (1925); F. J. Schneider, Die deutsche 
Dichtung der Gentexett (1951); H. B. Garland, 
Storm and Stress (1952); R. Pascal, The German 
Sturm und Drang (1953). H.B.G. 


Sumerian Literature. The Sumerians 
were a gifted non-Semitic people who 
inhabited the alluvial plain at the head of 
the Persian gulf in the 4th and 3rd 
millennia B.c. The pictographic script 
which they invented was first used for 
economic purposes, and some hundreds of 
clay tablets inscribed with these early 
records have been unearthed at Warka and 
Jemdat Nasr in southern Iraq. As the 
script was gradually simplined and began 
to assume its later ‘cuneiform’ or wedge- 
shaped appearance, it was applied to other 
purposes. Sumerian kings wrote votive 
inscriptions on the various objects which 
they dedicated in the temples. Dedica- 
tory inscriptions were laid in the founda- 
tions of buildings. ‘Towards the end of 
the 3rd millennium a standard form for 
such building inscriptions was evolved, and 
within this framework they were ex- 
panded by the inclusion of long passages 
describing the circumstances, divine and 
human, of the dedication. Legal and 
economic transactions of all kinds were 
recorded on clay. But the most important 
development in Sumerian literature was 
the composition of poetical works, which 
may be classified as myths, epics, hymns 
and lamentations, and ‘wisdom’ literature 
such as collections of proverbs and 
instructions for the young. Most of these 
literary works are known to us from copies 
made at Nippur, the religious metro oli 
of the Sumerians, shortly after ae 3 
ene they are probably considerably ol ae 
Wing to the extreme difficulty of the 
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Sumerian language only a small number of 
them have yet been translated and even 
these are very imperfectly preserved; 
however, it has recently become possible 
to appreciate to some extent the achieve- 
ment of these earliest of all literary artists. 
The myths treat of the activities of the 
Sumerian deities, especially the couples 
Enliland Ninlil, Enki and Ninhursag, and 
the goddess Inanna. Some are myths of 
origins, with a strong tendency to interpret 
creation in terms of procreation; others tell 
of the destruction of a dragon of chaos; 
and there is no doubt that many of these 
poems were used as source-material by the 
writer or writers of the Babylonian epic of 
creation. The Sumerian epics describe 
the exploits of heroes such as Gilgamesh, 
Lugalbanda and Enmerkar; among them 
are six distinct poems about Gilgamesh, 
the stories of which form episodes in the 
great Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh (q.v.). 
The Sumerian style makes much use of 
Tepetition and is more suited to the 
character of the lamentations and hymns 
than to the narrative poems. In this 
respect as well as in dramatic power and 
ee the Sumerians were far surpassed 


by the Babylonians, who built upon the 
nen which they had laid (see 


YRO-BABYLONIAN LITERATURE). 


S. « 
Mi ty. Kramer, Sumerian Mythology (1944) 


nertan Literary Texts from Nippur 
(Annual Amer. Schools Oriental Res. 23, 
1944). O.R.G. 
Sumiyoshi Monogatari (‘the story of 
A ), a classical Japanese romantic 
The er ; Own authorship and date. 
pe e is mentioned in Makura no séshi 
eS 00-15) by Sei Shénagon, but this 
a a 1S Tegarded as a later work (written 
AE ely 1) of the same name. ‘lhe plot 
scribes the sufferings and love affairs of a 
persecuted step-daughter. 
Eng. tr. H. Parlett in 'T 
Japan, 29 (1901): Ger, tr. fee lee 
Alt-japanische Novellen (1923). EBC. — 


Supernatural Story. The root of the 


Supernatural story lies deep in the human 


imagination. Its sap is the awe with 
ce men first contemplated the mysteries 
| Sea world around them; its flowers are 
ee of fear and beauty in which they 
mele eed their sense of immanent 
siLéyin, power. [In his paper on The 
‘the Freud sets out his belief that 
terrifying ony is that class of the 
long ine leads back to something 
hess fn to us, once very familiar’. 
jar things are, first, the old 
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beliefs which linger within us and return 
when our modern creeds waver, and, 
second, the repressed infantile complexes 
present in such adult fears as those of 
dismemberment, burial alive, darkness, 
silence and solitude. As Freudian psycho- 
logy bases the old beliefs themselves upon 
complexes of this order, the distinction 
between the two is often shadowy. Most 
supernatural stories, however, are magical 
in conception and demonstrate the persis- 
tence in popular consciousness of ideas 
older than formal religion. Many of them 
have been preserved in folk-lore (see FoLK 
LITERATURE)—a quarry deeply mined by 
writers of supernatural  stories—where 
common themes are the return of the dead 
to intervene in mortal affairs, the presence 
of spirits of the earth and the air, the 
casting and raising of spells, the exploita- 
tion of the occult properties of inanimate 
things and the manifold operations of 
ritual magic. 

While these themes remain more or less 
constant in the tradition of supernatural 
narrative, their treatment varies with the 
commonplace philosophy of succeeding 
ages. The first phase may be called the 
literal, during which the existence of 
ghosts and spirits was generally accepted; 
it endured in western Europe until the dis- 
coveries of natural law made during the 
renaissance began to take effect upon the 
average cultured mind in the 17th century. 
Then, during the age of reason, the 
supernatural narrative was in eclipse upon 
all but the lowest popular level. With the 
romantic revival the world of magic was 
restored to the literary consciousness, and 
the majority of romantic writers found in it 
an escape from the materialism of the men 
of reason. During the 19th century the 
study of folk-lore and psychology gave 
new importance to the mythological and 
the magical, upon which the work of 
Frazer and Freud set the seal. Modern 
readers have apparently remained capable 
of suspending their scepticism and accept- 
ing the work of M. R. James, who plays 
upon the old literal beliefs, as well as the 
patently psychological symbols of Franz 
Kafka. 

The oldest and best supernatural stories 
are to be found in the great mirrors of 
popular imagination—in the Arabian 
Nights, in the Fairy Tales collected by the 
brothers Grimm, in the old ballads. Here 
magical conceptions are regularly reflected 
—the significance of dreams and omens, 
the potency of the past, the power of the 
dead and the efficacy of ritual. The 
romance cycles contain similar reflections, 
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as with the figure of Merlin, the magus, in 
Malory’s romance-compilation, the Morte 
@ Arthur. The world of magic lingered 
fruitfully, though, in the minds of 
renaissance artists. English drama of the 
great age draws frequently upon popular 
belief in the supernatural. Marlowe’s 
Doctor Faustus, Greene’s Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay and The Tempest make use of 
ritual magic. Witchcraft figures largely 
in Macbeth, Middleton’s The Witch, 
Heywood’s The Late Lancashire Witches 
and Dekker’s The Witch of Edmonton. 
Fairies appear in Lyly’s Endymion and A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. ‘The spirits 
of the dead intervene in Peele’s The Old 
Wives’ Tale and in Hamlet. An extremely 
influential Spanish play of this period is 
Il Burlador de Sevilla, by 'Tirso de Molina, 
in which Don Juan (q.v.) first appeared on 
the stage, with his antagonism to human 
and divine authority, and his bringing to 
book by the statue of the Commander as the 
representative of the supernatural. ‘The 
ghost stories of the renaissance and its 
decline must be sought on the stage and in 
the pamphlets and ballads that Autolycus 
and his brothers hawked round the fairs. 
They are to be found, too, embedded in 
weighty books on black magic. Many of 
them were culled from the Bible— 
Aaron’s classical combat with Pharaoh’s 
wizards, the witch of Endor, the sorceries 
of Solomon, St Paul’s visit to magus- 
infested Ephesus. ‘The literature of the 
ancient world was a source with the 
Odyssey, the Aeneid and the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid. One of the Younger Pliny’s 
letters tells a very early ghost story about a 
restless spirit which haunted the house of 
Athenodorus until its bones had been 
accorded due rites of burial. Other 
supernatural stories studded the living 
legends of magicians like Cornelius Agrippa 
and Johann Faust (q.v.). And a favourite 
supernatural story from the 16th century 
to the present day is that of the Wandering 
Jew (q.v.). 

The age of reason banished literally- 
accepted magic from literature. ‘The old 
ballads went on being sung; children still 
heard ghost stories; superstition was still 
part of everyday life for the people. 
Reason, however, grimly backed by science, 
stigmatized all matters which fell outside 
the scope of orthodox religion as barbarous 
and gothic. Even so, fantasy was not 
entirely excluded. »'The beautiful artificial 
fairy stories of France belong to neo- 
classicism—Charles Perrault’s Sleeping 
Beauty, Cinderella, Red Riding Hood and 
the tales of Mme d’Aulnoy and Mme 


Leprince de Beaumont, which were to 
become part of childhood. At this time, 
too, the Arabian Nights (q.v.) came to 
Europe in Galland’s French translation. 
In England sophisticated fantasy can claim 
Pope’s The Rape of the Lock. ‘The 
solitary supernatural masterpiece of Augus- 
tan narrative is Daniel Defoe’s Jrue 
Relation of the Apparition of one Mrs Veal, 
in which the first master of the realistic 
novel produced a short story about the 
most prosaic and possible of ghosts. 

About the middle of the 18th century 
the censorship exercised by reason over the 
imagination was obviously becoming 1n- 
effective. A new and sensational interest 
in the darker aspects of the middle ages, 
enthusiastic study of folk-lore and ballads, 
the return of mysticism to popularity with 
Swedenborg and Hamann, the cult of the 
magus in such European figures as Saint- 
Germain and Cagliostro, the failure of 
orthodox religion to contain the imagina- 
tive energy released as the breach in the 
rationalist position widened—all these 
contributed to the rejuvenation of super- 
natural narrative. It was soon apparent 
in poetry—in Birger, Schiller and Burns, 
for instance—and it is significant that the 
best-known ballad-poems of the English 
romantic period, Coleridge’s The Ancient 
Mariner and Keats’s La Belle Dame sans 
Merci, were to be ‘supernatural’ stories. 

One powerful narrative form into which 
this new imaginative energy flowed was 
the ‘gothic’ novel, which, by definition, is 
associated with the wilder and stranger 
world of the past. Stemming from Horace 
Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto, the 
gothic novel has been one of the most 
influential of romantic forms and is by no 
means defunct, as Mervyn Peake’s Titus 
Groan and Gormenghast testify. Walpole’s 
book is typical in that it is built from 
dreams and an interest in medieval 
antiquity. Its scene, the haunted castle, 
remains the stock setting of the tradition. 
Linked with the castle are tyranny, lust, 
cruelty and doom, all of which have an 
important place in supernatural fiction. 
Another exponent of the gothic story was 
Ann Radcliffe, whose Mysteries of Udolpho 
evolved a’ useful formula—the super- 
natural is suggested, and the suggestion 
heavily exploited, but in the end a rational 
The Women tu White, Alexenior ns 

. ita nder and 
Ridley’s The Ghost Train and a numbe 
Edgar Wallace’s works are in debt to Me 
Radcliffe’s device. The most Popul Me 
the gothic novelists was M. G., OMecun 
Lewis, whose masterpiece js The Monk, ee 
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which the devil leads an abbot into 
monstrous crime; Lewis also wrote a 
wildly popular play, The Castle Spectre, 
and compiled two volumes of supernatural 
ballads, Tales of Terror and Tales of 
Wonder. A later and better writer in the 
gothic manner was C. R. Maturin, whose 
Melmoth the Wanderer, the lurid, gloomy 
tale of a man who exchanged his soul for 
eternal youth and then wandered the world 
seeking to be rid of it and die, combines the 
Faust theme with that of the Wandering 
Jew. Balzac wrote a curious sequel to it, 
Melmoth réconcilié, transferring the story 
to a Parisian setting. Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein has certain obvious affinities 
with the gothic novel, introducing the 
laboratory as a stock scene for the 
répertoire of fear. A late example is 
Bram Stoker’s Dracula, based on the 
vampire legend. 

Among the writers influenced by ‘Monk’ 
Lewis in Germany was E. T’. A. Hoffmann, 
whose tales express an abiding sense of 
the _mystery of life and resemble the 
spirit-haunted universe of Novalis. Wild 
scenery, storms, old mansions, doomed 
Fe aati families, fatal loves, the drag of 

€ past, all characteristic of the gothic 
writers from Walpole to Edgar Allan Poe 
and long after, are used with great artistic 
ree b to convey Hoffmann’s vision of 
tH. dark Powers at work on human life. 
aa reat living character, the eccentric 
a aan Kreisler, in whom he embodied 
* eee mysticism and aesthetic theories, 

Onc Pe: this wild and whirling context. 
Phaeed of the great romantic themes was 
eee _ influentially by Hoffmann—the 
: dentte re divisibility of the human 
vickimn Vik he monk Medardus and his 
5 elisee th torin, in Die Elixtere des Teufels, 
Feil men are each other, and Medardus 
i Ales whic = Carried to execution for a 
Reis self TES has committed and his 
Kreisl as confessed. (Hoffmann’s 
eee if also sees his double walking 
ae € him.) ‘This theme appears to have 
; te 4 into literature by way of German 
th ga: in which the figure of the double, 
a oppelganger, is found. This, of 
* hoe ,embodies the universal magical 
: was _in the distinct identity of the 
pepe ten and the shadow. The story of 
ea chemin, who sold his shadow to 
yeaa » by Chamisso, is another romantic 
Meath Of the myth. Edgar Allan Poe 

it in his story William Wilson and 
€venson gave it form in Dr Fekyll 
Variatj nee ‘tyde. An interesting French 
S’ était far René Guillot’s Le Blanc gut 
negre, in which a _ soldier, 


a Be 
and ape 


locked in fantasy, creates an imaginary 
past in which he lives in three distinct 
identities. ‘The theme is characteristically 
romantic and is an interesting example of 
the ease with which much romantic 
writing lends itself to psycho-analysis. 
French romantic writers contributed 
largely to the tradition of supernatural 
narrative during the 19th century. From 
the many minor masterpieces may be cited 
Nodier’s La Fée aux miettes, in which 
madness and fairy lore are mixed; Gau- 
tier’s Le Roman de la momie, a dream 
return to ancient Egypt, on the classical 
theme of the potent past, and Jettatura, 
on the Neapolitan superstition of the evil 
eye (which Harold Acton treated afresh 
in his baroque fantasy Prince Isidore); 
Mérimée’s La Vénus d’Iille, in which a 
pagan statue awakes to life and power; 
Nerval’s Sylvie and Aurélia, twilight love- 
stories; Lautréamont’s nightmare Chants 
de Maldoror; and Villiers de l’Isle-Adam’s 
Claire Lenoir, a new variation on the 
power of the dead over the living. Some- 
times de l’Isle-Adam’s stories (e.g. Le 
Secret de l’Echafaud), like those of an 
earlier romantic, Charles Rabou, anticipate 
the horrors of the Grand Guignol. 
Balzac, too, was intensely interested in 
mystic power, and his best-known story 
in the supernatural tradition is 
Peau de chagrin, in which a talisman in 
the form of a piece of shagreen gives its 
possessor the power of fulfilling his 
desires ; each ‘wish’, however, shrinks the 
leather and with its final disappearance 
the possessor dies. Stevenson played with 
this theme in The Bottle Imp and Oscar 
Wilde embodied it in The Picture of Dorian 
Gray, but the most forceful and atmos- 
pheric treatment it has ever had is m 
W. W. Jacobs’s The Monkey’s Pate. 
Two other notable supernatural excursions 
of Balzac’s are Louis Lambert, the story 
of a young man’s self-destructive quest 
for absolute knowledge, and the happier 
Séraphita. Balzac’s contemporary, 
Dickens, wrote the most dearly loved of 
English ghost stories, A Christmas Carol, 
which has become part of Christmas itself. 
Dickens had no mysticism in his blood 
but cherished the old-fashioned eerie tale, 
dark cellar and clanking chains, and made 
up for the shivers by driving his story 
into warm sentimental fantasy, as rich 
and substantial as Christmas cake itself. 
Among his other stories may be mentioned 
the two included in The Pickwick Papers, 
the fine whimsical yarn of The Bagman's 
Uncle and the gothic extravaganza, The 
Story of the Goblins who stole a Sexton. 
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Russian writers of this century also 
produced work in the tradition. Gogol 
gave it new life by drawing upon the folk- 
lore of the steppes for his powerful tale 
Viy, in which a student, watching over the 
body of a young witch, is killed by demons 
in an old church. Pushkin’s most famous 
story is The Queen of Spades, a revival of 
the French legend of Saint-Germain the 
magician, which develops into a tragedy 
of perverted ambition, the dark powers des- 
troying the young man who invokes them. 
Turgenev’s vein is fantasy—as in The 
Adventure of Second Lieutenant Bubnov, 
who is invited home by the devil, meets a 
diabolical family party who make a meal off 
him, and wakes up much shaken; a comic 
picture of a Russian character in the kind 
of fantastic plot which is not uncommon in 
the work of Edgar Allan Poe. 

Poe is the greatest single influence in the 
writing of supernatural narrative after 
Hoffmann. Baudelaire’s translation and 
advocacy created a European popularity 
forhim. It has been claimed that Poe was 
considerably influenced by Hoffmann, but 
very few direct links between their stories 
can be traced; certain temperamental 
inclinations and a common literary tradi- 
tion constitute their real bond. The 
majority of Poe’s stories are not strictly 
‘supernatural’ but their atmospheric in- 
tensity (Walter de la Mare has remarked 
upon its narcotic quality) is akin to that 
which preys on the nerves in the keenest 
supernatural tales. Razor logic and night- 
mate contexts characterize stories like 
The Pit and the Pendulum or A Descent into 
the Maelstrom, which, though they are 
categorically ‘rational’, draw deeply upon 
the darker fantasies and fears, as do stories 
of premature burial, like The Fall of the 
House of Usher, or the betrayal of guilt, 
like The Black Cat. Strictly supernatural 
are Morella and Ligeia, tales of love- 
relationship renewed after the woman’s 
death; William Wilson and A Tale of the 
Ragged Mountains, on the doppelganger 
theme; Never Bet the Devil your Head, 
Bon-bon and The Duc de l’Omelette, all of 
which introduce the Devil (q.v.); The Devil 
in the Belfry isafantasy ontime. Another 
group of supernatural pieces is allegorical 
in character—the fable, Silence; The Man 
of the Crowd, King Pest and The Masque of 
the Red Death. "The work of Poe and his 
contemporary Hawthorne was conclusive 
in fixing the short story as an ideal form 
for stories with supernatural and associ- 
ated elements. A later American master 
of the atmospheric story is Ambrose 
Bierce, specialist in climax, who enjoyed 
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modest success with some supernatural 
tales. 

Poe’s realization of fantasies is one of 
the landmarks of supernatural fiction. 
Others, though, had preceded him. James 
Hogg, during the romantic revival, in 
The Woolgatherer and, more remarkably, 
in Confessions of a Fustified Stnner, had 
used supernatural manifestations in ways 
which readily lend themselves to psycho- 
analytical interpretation. So, too, had 
Hoftmann, whose story The Sand-Man has 
been analysed by Freud. A distinguished 
writer of ghost stories in this tradition is 
an Irish successor of Poe’s, J. Sheridan 
Le Fanu, whose masterpiece is a short 
story, Green Tea, about a clergyman driven 
to suicide by an animal familiar. Le Fanu 
even presents his tales as the notes of Dr 
Hesselius, a fictitious specialist in ‘meta- 
physical medicine’. Green Tea appears 
in the volume Jn a Glass Darkly, with 
four other tales, the fourth of which, 
Carmilla, is a vampire tale, set in Styria, 
home of the vampire myth. The super- 
natural fiction of Maupassant belongs 
markedly to the clinical branch of the 
tradition. In Le Horla and in Out Sait 
it seems that the writer’s own rising mad- 
ness found convulsive and hallucinatory 
literary form. 

Much more literal treatment of the 
supernatural is to be found in the vast 
majority of rg9th- and 2oth-century writers. 
Henry James presents a couple of objective 
spectres quite horribly vexing the living in 
The Turn of the Screw. J.-K. Huysmans, 
with La-Bas, started a fashion for novels 
about black magic; among which may be 
numbered Somerset Maugham’s The 
Magician, Sax Rohmer’s The Brood of the 
Witch-Queen, Dennis Wheatley’s The Devil 
Rides Out and—crossing the frontier of the 
detective novel—A. E. W. Mason’s The 
Prisoner in the Opal. 

Conan Doyle contributed some effective 
short stories to the ‘literal’ tradition, one 
of the best being The Leather Funnel, in 
which the dreams produced by the 
proximity of a funnel once used for torture 
enable a story of old cruelty to be told. 
The American H. P. Lovecraft also dealt 
in immanent and objective forms of super- 
natural activity, of which The Thing on the 
Doorstep, a gloomy narrative of witchcraft 
and exchanged identity, is a good example 
W. F. Harvey wrote one of the classics 
of the tradition in his brief Augys: Heat 
the story of an artist who sketches the # > 
of a man he has never seen, meets him rs 
finds that the man has been a and 
tombstone with the artist’ Noweeg ET 

S name and date 
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of death on it—the last line of the story 
shows that the latter is just about to take 
place. Here are combined the themes of 
the doppelgdnger and of the inevitability of 
fate. H. G. Wells wrote some super- 
natural stories, and many more which can 
be regarded as supernatural if one agrees 
that Wells used scientific as a substitute for 
magical formulae. 

The most satisfactory master of the 
‘literal’ tradition is M. R. James. His 
Phenomena are not to be regarded as the 
projections of subjective fantasy; they are 
objectively real. His stories are brilliant 
variations upon the old magical themes. 
The great majority of his 30 stories fall 
into one of three kinds: the kind featuring 
a haunted place—as in Number Thirteen ; 
the kind involving a talisman which brings 
occult danger or reflects evil from time 
past—as in Oh, Whistle and I’ll come to you, 
my lad or The Mezzotint: and the kind 
which introduces the restless spirits of the 
dead—as in Count Magnus. James’s very 
considerable scholarship always enables 
him to involve the reader in erudite but 
beautifully explained matters which banish 
disbelief long before the horror is exposed. 
Fle has Poe’s power of making the reader 
his Partner in unravelling mysteries and 
deciphering cryptograms. His characters, 
foo, assist in disarming the reader’s 
Scepticism, being sedate, academic persons, 
with comfortable churchy backgrounds— 
the last people in the world to be mixed 
\P in anything irregular; they often have a 

TY Sense of humour, which they share 
with their author. Having disarmed the 
wee he moves swiftly to the attack. 
ine eI & arastes of the gruesome—his 
hain aed skulls, clammy leather skins, 
cee mag tae bone and claws extended 
Bihien Pit belong to visitors from the 

; world who are even more horrid 
physically than mentally. An accom- 
plished follower of James is A. N. L. 
paunby, who also employs a comfortably 

ookish departure and often sets dons and 
parsons to deal with the devil, the unquiet 
dead and the Operations of ritual magic. 
An older and more independent talent is 
that of A. M. Burrage, whose short story, 
One Who Saw, is a real achievement in 
nervous horror. L. P. Hartley has some 
=, hee stories to his credit, the best of 
ere : in the book Night Fears, is death’s 
Hardee? night-watchman in the street. 
atmoseh, Strong suit is his evocation of the 
ie “ric scene, which gives stories like 

» though not in the ‘super- 


an 
natural” cat ; 
of the Sheet a apprehensive quality 
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Other eminent English writers in the 
supernatural tradition are Walter de la 
Mare and Algernon Blackwood. De la 
Nlare’s position is that of the romantics, 
and his fiction is in informed revolt against 
materialism. His work is visionary in its 
emphasis upon the revelations of the inner 
eye and though horror touches it in such 
stories as Seaton’s Aunt and A Recluse, its 
orientation, on the high authority of the 
imagination which, in Coleridge’s words, 
“sees all things in one’, is towards beauty. 
Blackwood, in his profuse, lingering way, 
explored the beauties as well as the fears 
of the immanent fourth dimension, with 
an abiding sense of the pagan powers and 
of the presence of the spirits of the earth. 
Perhaps his finest story is The Man the 
Trees Loved. 

The supernatural story, as we know it 
today, is formally the product of the 
romantic revival; its tradition since then 
has been continuous. On one side it is 
still being written with acceptance of the 
objective reality of magic; on the other itis 
susceptible of direct psycho-analytical 
interpretation. The fantasies of Lewis 
Carroll and Franz Kafka, the dream- 
literature of surrealism, and of Guillaume 
Apollinaire and André Breton, must be 
associated with the latter development. 
Perhaps its principal importance in the 
history of the modern imagination is the 
evidence it gives of instinctive resistance to 
materialism; it is eloquent on the subject 
of a spiritual dimension which the latter 
denies or disregards. ‘The materialist, 
however, may prize it in his own way for 
the light it casts upon the contents of the 
human imagination. It has played, and 
continues to play, a respectable role in 
the advance towards self-knowledge an 
awareness of the nature of life, which are 
the end of all the arts. 


E. Birkhead, The Tale of Terror (1921)} 
P. G. Castex, Le Conte fantastique en France, 
de Nodier a Maupassant (1951); S. Freud, Ths 
Uncanny (1919, also in vol. IV of Collected 
Papers) ; Eino Railo, The Haunted Castle(1927)} 
A. J. M. A. M. Summers, A Gothic Bibliog- 
raphy (1940) and The Gothic Quest (1938); 
C. E. Whitmore, The Supernatural in Tragedy 
(1915); P. Penzoldt, The English Short Story 
of the Supernatural (1952). P.J.S. 


Surrealism, in literature, is a movement 
originating in France and dominating the 
French literary stage in the inter-war 
period. ‘The term ‘super-realism’ was 
coined by Guillaume Apollinaire in 1918 
to describe the significance of modern 
movements such as cubism, futurism and 
dadaism which aimed at establishing a 
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reality beyond the confines of reason. 
The surrealist movement grew out of 
dadaism, which it acclaims as its immediate 
precursor. Dadaism was founded during 
the first world war in Zurich by a group of 
writers which included Tristan 'Tzara, 
Hans Arp, Richard Hiillsenbeck, André 
Breton, Louis Aragon, Jean Cocteau and 
others. Dadaism, having taken its name 
from the first sounds of the infant child 
(its meaning in French is hobby-horse), 
uses infantilism in verbal and _ visual 
expression consciously to express its 
contempt for all traditional aesthetic and 
moral values and for ‘bourgeois’ institu- 
tions. ‘Their stammerings claimed to 
catch the reflections of the noise of the 
modern world (6ruztinisme), the illogical 
simultaneity of all happenings and the 
meaningless ‘co-existence of all being’ 
which proves the relativity of all achieve- 
ments of civilization. 

A rift within the Dadaist group, in 
particular between T’zara and Breton in 
1920, led to the establishment of the 
surrealist school under the leadership of 
André Breton in 1924. In the interval, 
Breton, a trained psychologist, had estab- 
lished ‘surrealist research laboratories’ in 
Paris in which he applied the discoveries of 
Freud in the field of the subconscious to 
principles of expression in art and litera- 
ture. The result was a method of 
‘automatic writing’ and the discovery of 
‘positive’ ideas which were to implement 
the purely negative and destructive out- 
look of dadaism. In the first surrealist 
manifesto of 1924 (the second was to 
follow in 1929) the essence of surrealism 
is defined as a 
‘pure psychic automatism, by which it is intended 
to express, verbally, in writing, or by other means, 
the real process of thought. ‘Thought’s dictation, 
in the absence of all control exercised by the reason 
and outside all aesthetic or moral preoccupations. 
Surrealism rests in the belief in the superior reality 
of certain forms of association neglected heretofore; 
in the omnipotence of the dream and in the dis- 
interested play of thought. It tends definitely to 
do away with all other psychic mechanisms and to 
substitute itself for them in the solution of the 
principal problems of life.’ (Translation by 
Gascoyne.) 


Thus surrealism is not a ‘ poetic form’, but 
a ‘humble recording machine’, as Breton 
expressed it, and as such it produces ‘pure’ 
poetry through the identity of poetry and 
dream which creates a higher reality 
through its spontaneity. Important 
elements are anonymity and chance which 
place the artist under a self-willed hypnosis 
and inspire him to compose apparently 
meaningless strings of words and sentences 
the significance of which reveals itself 
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after the act of creation. By devices of 
this kind the surrealist aims at ‘breaking 
down the barriers, both physical and 
psychical, between the conscious and the 
unconscious, between the inner and the 
outer world, and to create a super-reality 
in which the real and unreal, meditation 
and action, meet and mingle and dominate 
the whole life’ (H. Read). 

The end of the movement (on the out- 
break of the second world war) is mainly 
explained by its having become involved 
in violent political squabbles, 

Nevertheless surrealism has had, in spite 
of all its scurrility and overbearing claims 
to lay the ‘foundations of a new, universal 
culture’, a stimulating effect upon modern 
art and literature and scattered its influence 
all over the ‘modern movements’ in 
Europe and America. 


R. Hiilsenbeck, En avant Dada: eine 
Geschichte des Dadaismus (Hanover, 1920); G. 
Ribemont-Dessaignes, ‘Histoire de Dada’, 
in Nouvelle Revue frangaise (1931); J. 
Cassou, ‘Le dadaisme et le surréalisme’, in 
L’Amour de l'art (1934); D. Gascoyne, 4 
short survey of Surrealism (1935); H. Read, 
Surrealism (1936) ; E. Lemaitre, Fromm 
Cubism to Surrealism in French lterature 
(1941); M. Nadeau, Histoire de surréalisme 
(1945); J. Larrea, El surrealismo entre viejo y 
nuevo mundo (Mexico, 1946); A. Balakian, 
Literary origins of Surrealism. A new mysticism 
in French poetry (1947); M. Carrouges, André 
Breton et les données fondamentales du sur- 
réalisme (1950). RS. 


Swedish Literature. 
assign any precise starting-point for 
Swedish literature. Some of the surviving 
runic inscriptions date from the trth 
century, by which time Sweden was a 
rough entity, under the rule of one king, 
and partly Christianized. By I200 Chris- 
tian influence had so penetrated Swedish 
life as to make possible a rising medieval 
culture, with Latin as its linguistic medium 
and with a literature derivative and religi- 
ous. ‘The Vita benedictae virginis Christi 
Christinae by Petrus de Dacia and the 
Revelationes of St Bridget (1303-73) are 
two outstanding products of the period 
often called ‘Folkungatiden’, after the 
dynasty then ruling. Meanwhile the 
vernacular was used for the legal codes, 
masterpieces, in their way, of concise 
concrete prose, which culminate in king 
Magnus Eriksson’s Landslag (c. 350) 
Rhymed doggerel is used in the Eufemjg- 
sanger (1303-12), free adaptations £ 
foreign romances, and in Erikskrénih - 
the most striking of the chronicles of 2” 
Swedish middle ages. of the 
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The culture of the later middle ages 
was impeded by the political feuds arising 
out of the union with Pomerania and 
Denmark, though translations and adap- 
tations multiplied. Most of the extant 
ballads appear to belong to the middle ages, 
though they were not transcribed until 
later, often not until the 19th century. 
We do, however, know the author of the 
two patriotic lyrics Frihetsvisan and 
Lrohetsvisan: bishop Thomas Simonsson 
(11443) ranks, through these fascinating 
poems, as the earliest Swedish national 
poet. 

The carrying-through of the Reforma- 
tion, after Gustav Vasa’s accession (1523) 
and the expulsion of the Danes, made 
literature Protestant in tone, but its themes 
continued religious, its purpose didactic. 
Olaus Petri, the greatest literary person- 
ality of the time, worked by means of 
sermons, hymns, pamphlets, perhaps 
through the drama; the morality Tobie 
Commedia (1550), the earliest extant 
Swedish play, was long attributed to him, 
though recent research makes the attri- 
bution doubtful. Petri, however, was 
certainly associated with the translation of 
the New Testament (1 526) and of the 
whole Bible (Gustav Vasas Bibel), the pub- 
lication of which in 1x 541 was the most 
unportant literary event of the 16th cen- 
tury. But Gustay Vasa had no interest 
in literature as such: Uppsala university 
(founded 1477), closed in 1517 owing to 
political strife, was not reopened till the 
end of the century, and not until the reign 
of Gustav Adolf (1611-32) was university 
and other education really taken in hand. 
y With her intervention in the Thirty 
; ears as and her consequent military 
rare as Sweden established herself as a 

I vu OPean power. This fact had a stimu- 
ating effect on letters, which during the 
ue or half of the 17th century had produced 
ittle of note—a few dramas, such as 
Asteropherus’ Tisbe (1610 ?) and J. Mes- 
Ssenius’ formless mythological plays, the 
sermons of J. Rudbeck and the lyrics of the 
vagrant adventurer L. Wivallius. 

But after 1650 and the impact on 
Sweden of renaissance humanism, Swedish 
Writers became conscious of the dignity of 
eet craft, and the latent possibilities of 

“ir native language stimulated their 
eee A naive pride in Swedish great- 
maktstias through these works of ‘Stor- 
ushered so. (Gn literature c. 1650-1720), 
Poem, zr by Georg Stiernhielm’s epic 
more re apes Poe now developed 
followe; ae “ han prose, with S. Columbus, 

1¢rnhielm, the pseudonymous 


sonneteer ‘Skogekir Bergbo’, Lucidor, 
Dahlstierna and later lyricists such as 
Runius and Frese. But prose, too, 
progressed: O. Rudbeck (son of the bishop) 
deliberately used Swedish rather than 
Latin for his fantastic historical-philological 
Atland (1679-1702), in which he argued 
that Sweden had been the cradle of 
western civilization. Rudbeck, professor 
of medicine and rector of Uppsala uni- 
versity, matches in versatility Stiernhielm, 
philosopher, lawyer, astronomer. Urban 
Hiarne, doctor, poet, playwright, was 
another such figure in the civilization of 
‘Stormaktstiden’. Author of Rosimunda, 
a Senecan tragedy, he was associated with 
a troupe of Uppsala student-actors. A 
later such troupe acted at Lejonkulan— 
the Lion’s Pit—in Stockholm, the first 
standing (though short-lived) theatre in 
Sweden, founded 1686. The university 
of Lund, from 1668, provided another 
focus for secular intellectual activities. It 
is, however, significant that the hymnbook 
of 1695, containing inter alia hymns by 
bishops Swedberg and Spegel, is the out- 
standing poetical work of its time. 

Charles XII’s death in 1718 marks the 
political end of ‘Stormaktstiden’, but 
the change in literary purpose and feeling 
was more gradual. The appearance in 
1732 of O. von Dalin’s Then svinska Argus, 
a periodical modelled on The Spectator, 
marks the beginning of the age of enlighten- 
ment. In these essays in journalism, 
almost the first in Swedish, Dalin achieved 
a flexible modern prose; the so-called 
‘yngre nysvenskan’ had been created. 
Nourished on English and French ideas, 
he later wrote the excellent allegorical tale 
Sagan om en hdst (1740) and a Swedish 
history: he also composed lyric poetry, the 
lifeless classical tragedy Brynhilda, an epic 
and, as court favourite, a good deal of 
occasional verse. He stressed the stan- 
dards of reason, utility and good taste, 
which now gradually became the ideals 
of most Swedes. Linné, the famous 
botanist, represents the new spirit of 
scientific enquiry: his Swedish travel- 
descriptions reveal a power of observation, 
a delight in beauty, which made his prose 
ultimately more influential than Dalin’s. 
Both Linné and Dalin remained at heart 
orthodox in religious outlook. 

After about 1750 French influence on 
literature increased: not only the radical 
and utilitarian ideas of Voltaire, Bayle an 
Helvétius were absorbed, but also the 
beliefs and the sentimentality of Rousseau, 
so attractive to the middle classes who now 
swelled the ranks of the reading public. 
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These influences called forth the lyric 
effusions of Fru Nordenflycht, and the 
works of G. P. Creutz, author of the 
pastoral Atis och Camilla (1761), and of 
G. F. Gyllenborg, who both show how 
much technical progress had been achieved 
since Stiernhielm. In the reign of Gustaf 
III (1772-92) literature found its focus in 
the court and was given an official, urban 
stamp. ‘‘he king founded the Swedish 
Academy (1786) and, taking a special 
interest in theatre and opera, outlined 
plots, often on patriotic or classical themes, 
and employed leading writers such as J. H. 
Kellgren, C. G. af Leopold and J. G. 
Oxenstierna to complete the texts. Yet, 
though technically the performances were 
good, no living Swedish drama _ was 
created: nor had any Swedish tradition of 
the novel been formed. Poetry and 
polemics flourished with Kellgren, the 
greatest of the ‘Gustavians’, who used the 
paper Stockholmsposten for his attacks on 
Thorild, pre-romantic and champion of 
the conception of genius. But Kellgren, 
too, was eventually affected by this more 
emotional idea of poetry, and his last 
poems (he died in 1795) show a new 
intensity of feeling. 

Swedenborg and Bellman stand apart 
from the main stream of development. 
E. Swedenborg, one of the most famous 
of all Swedes, began as a scientist, then 
became a religious mystic and wrote his 
visionary revelations of heaven and hell in 
Latin. C. M. Bellman started as early as 
1768 to compose the series of lyrics about 
Stockholm which made him famous, but 
Fredmans Epistlar, the first published 
collection, did not appear till 1790. 
Bellman began as a tavern improviser and 
developed into one of Sweden’s greatest 
lyric poets. 

‘Classical’ standards were enforced by 
the Swedish Academy, and Fru Lenngren, 
with her satires, and even Franzén, with 
his idylls, conformed to its decrees. Yet 
by 1810 a revolt had begun. The loss of 
Finland in 1808 and the deposition of 
Gustaf IV Adolf in 1809, paradoxically 
enough, stimulated national spirit: when 
moreover the influence of German ideal- 
istic philosophy and romantic poetry 
reached Sweden, a new movement arose. 
Both the Swedish romantic groups— 
‘gétister’ and ‘fosforister’—were strongly 
nationalistic, E. G. Geijer in ballads and 
historical writings, P. D. A. Atterbom, 
leader of the ‘fosforister’, in odes, E. 
Stagneliusin poeticdrama. Yet Atterbom 
was concerned above all with the nature 
and functions of poetry and philosophy, 


as he reveals in the drama Lycksalighetens 
O (1824-27), full of dazzling but obscure 
poetry. Uppsala was the centre for these 
esoteric poets, whose periodicals de- 
nounced the old school: but the fight was 
taken up by romantic writers in Stockholm, 
though Stagnelius, romantic in spirit, 
contemptuously refrained from contro- 
versy. E.'Tegnér, too, refused to identify 
himself with the romantic innovators and 
steered a middle course: with his epic 
romance frithiofs saga (1820-25) and his 
many philosophical lyrics, with his wit and 
rhetoric he became the greatest Swedish 
writer of that epoch. C. J. L. Almquist 
Swedenborgian by belief, Liberal = 
politics, anarchist by nature, attacked 
church and state, often under a veil of 
exotic romanticism. In form he was the 
most versatile of all these writers, and he 
reveals, too, especially after 1836, a strong 
vein of realism. Meanwhile F., Ceder- 
borgh, Fredrika Bremer, Sophie yon 
Knorring and, a little later, Emilie Flygare- 
Carlén, each contributed something to the 
development of the Swedish novel. The 
drama still remained poetic or imitative 

After the vigour of the 1820s and Saas 
the aftermath of romanticism in the a ee 
and *sos seems insignificant. Even the 
would-be realism of the so-called < Siona- 
turerna’, such as Wirsén and Backstrém 
in the ’6o0s is unconvincing. Snoilsky alone 
of the ‘Signatur’ group matured and 
achieved some of the finest sonnets in 
Swedish. —— 

The Liberal journalist V. R 
novelist, philosopher, poet, Hee aes 
celled his contemporaries in boldness and 
depth of ideas; his attacks on the narro 
orthodoxy of the Lutheran church (Bibel be! 
lara om Kristus, Den siste Athenaren) 
helped to develop a more rationalisti 
attitude: all the same, his poems reveut 
a fundamentally idealistic approach to hie 

But long before this August Strindbe is 
had made his mark in literature: in fhe 
drama of ideas with Master Olof (18 ) or 
the novel with The Red Room (iseay in 
satire with Det nya riket (1882) Ke ed 
broken completely new ground, With 
The Father (1887) and Lady Fulia (1888 
he led the way in the European Naturalij ) 
drama: with his plays after 18098 SA 
foreshadowed expressionism, found he 
symbols, but always remained inte a 
subjective. On everything WYitte Bachy 
Sweden since his day this self-torm * aD 
dynamic titan has left his Mark Se 
to his mastery of prose, Hie |? thanks 
frankness and his observatio “rulent 

Nn Of 331: 
and character. m1 
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The other, much less important writers 
of the 1880s (G. af Geijerstam, Victoria 
Benedictsson, Anne-Charlotte Leffler) all 
learnt from Strindberg, though their dis- 
cussions of scientific thought, loss of faith, 
feminism, are trivial by comparison. The 
writers of the ’gos, led at first by V. von 
Heidenstam and his friend O. Levertin, 
joint authors of the neo-romantic manifesto 
Pepitas Bréllop, demanded, in their reaction 
against the sober realism of the ’8os, a 
new joie de vivre and delight in beauty. 

These writers, Selma Lagerlof, G. 
Fréding, E. A. Karlfeldt, P. Hallstrém, all 
found their own individual way to freedom 
and beauty. Selma Lagerléf, outside 
Sweden the best-known Swedish novelist, 
wrote stories about her native Varmland 
(Gésta Berlings saga, etc.)—regionalism 
had become one of the most fruitful 
elements in modern Swedish literature, 
with L. Nordstrém, Elin Wagner and 
others. Fréding, another Varmlanning, 
became the greatest master of the Swedish 
lyric since Bellman: in deceptively lucid, 
musical _verse he rendered the subtle 
complexities of his discordant nature. 
Karlfeldt worked out a decorative idiom 

for his Dalecarlian and nature poetry; 
the sophisticated Jewish Levertin, poet and 
short-story writer, found his special métier 
in the critica] essay. Heidenstam himself 
developed both poetical prose and the 
historical novel, but achieved his best work 
in classically pregnant lyrics (Nya dtkter, 
1915). Hjalmar S6derberg and Bo Berg- 
rae indebted to the rationalism of the 

Os and also to the aestheticism of the ’gos, 

Abbe written short stories, but 

1S pre-eminently a lyric poet, 
poresperg a4 virtuoso of elegant prose, 

ebDating ideas in his novels. 

With the growth of industry, the develop- 
ment of communications and of the press 
Swedish literature and the Swedish reading 
public since the turn of the century have 
multiplied enormously, and the general 
sens of efficiency’ in letters has risen. 

€ strongest literary tradition, that of 
the lyric, has been deepened and variegated 
by such diverse writers as V. Ekelund, P. 
Lagerkvist, B. Sjéberg, K. Boye and G. 
Ekeléf. The novel has at last become a 
literary art, regional, collective or psycho- 
ee in form. Hjalmar Bergman may 
= as the most original novel-writer— 
tri ‘la burlesque, satirical—while con- 
she ang also to the development of the 
Whiter: he emergence of proletarian 
Martin’, €specially novelists such as H. 

4 0n, E. Johnson, J. Fridegard, is a 
Specially inte ; ; . 5 
resting feature: the first two 


of these are now much concerned wi 
problems of style, with which the younge 
writers — ‘ Fyrtiotalisterna’ — have d 
wrestled. From among. these mo aol 
writers there emerges, as the greatest, ©: 
Lagerkvist who in lyric, drama, novel an 
tale has created highly individual master 
pieces. 7 

H. Schiick and K. Warburg, Tihs 
svensk litteraturhistoria (6 vols, 3° ed, 192 
30), vol. 7, covering 1870-1914, by G- Cas 8) - 
(1932), vol. 8, 1910-40, by E. Hj. Linder (194 5 
O. Sylwan, Svenska Hitteraturens historia. \2 
vols, 2nd ed. 1929; particularly eta 7 
biblio.); H. Schiick, Sveriges litteratur ese 
1g00 (2 vols, 1935; concise review, NO biblio.); 
E. N. Tigerstedt, Svensk litteraturhistor’a 
(1948; stimulating review, excellent biblio. ; 
E. Bredsdorff, B. Mortensen, R. Popperwe : 
An Introduction to Scandinavian Lia 

a . . " en 5 
(1951; Swedish chapters by B. OLE. 
Swiss Literature. The unbroken COD- 
tinuity of Swiss civilization, with its eaty 
blend of Celtic, Roman, Alamannic 4 
Christian traditions, and the almost Un 
interrupted political growth of the Cantons 
from 1291, with their deliberate policy © 
neutrality from 1516 onwards, have create 
a body of common ideals. Of these, the 
most important for the development ° 
Swiss literature are the synthesis © 
national unity and regional diversity, 2" 
the equal regard for the values rooted 1m 
the native soil and those coming from 
abroad. 

In German-speaking Switzerland the 
Alamannic language gained a firm foothol 
in literature ever since Notker Labeo 
(fr1022) of St Gall embarked on his 
translations from the Latin; as an instru- 
ment of political and religious indepeng= 
ence it resisted the invasion of Lutheran 
literary German throughout the 16th and 
17th centuries; but from the 18th century 
the educated Swiss has been moving WIU 
equal ease in literary German and his 
native Alamannic tongue. Authors such 
as G. Keller and C. F. Meyer became 
recognized models of German prose an 
poetry, while a minority of writers 
continue to employ the colourful dialect. 

In the French- and _ Italian-speaking 
parts of Switzerland the situation 3s 
different as nearly everyone speaks standard 
French and standard Italian in everyday 
life, and their literatures are therefore an 
almost integral part of French and Italian 
(e.g. Francesco Chiesa) literatures. Only 
in the Romansch-speaking parts does the 
spoken language completely coincide with 
the language of literature (see RoMANSCH 
LITERATURE). 








Throughout the centuries Swiss litera- 
ture has maintained close contact with the 
mass of the people. The minnesingers 
very early broadened the ideals of courtly 
SOclety by introducing scenes from town 
and country life. ‘The stark realism of 

ittenweiler’s Ring (c. 1400), the vividness 
of historical ballads and popular legends 
(Tell play of Uri, 1511) and the polemic 
Satire of the Reformation plays of Nikolaus 

anuel are also characteristic of this trend. 
The Swiss Reformation (Zwingli, Calvin) 
laid greater stress on permeating private 
and political life than on _ theological 
Speculations, and this has remained a 
prominent feature of Swiss religiousness 
(Gotthelf; Vinet). 
ven more pronounced was the response 
of the Swiss genius to the humanitarian 
tenets of the age of reason. Rousseau, 
Haller, Gessner and their contemporaries 
discovered the correlation between man 
and nature, and the cleansing power of 
mature has become a recurrent theme 
of Swiss literature. 

‘Poets are teachers’: this saying of 
Pestalozzi’s accurately sums up the didactic 
and moralizing aspect that pervades much 
Swiss writing. Political democracy de- 
pends upon the moral qualities of its 
citizens—this conviction and the liberal 
idea that the state exists for the sake of 
man and not vice versa have formed part of 
the political philosophy of most Swiss 
writers. ‘The 18th century also realized 
the peculiar mediating mission of Switzer- 
land as a miniature European République 
des Lettres, resulting from the century-old 
amalgamation of Romansch, French and 
Italian territories with the original German 
nucleus of the federation. Disdaining the 
illusory supremacy of any one civilization, 
the study of national psychology (Viktor 
von Bonstetten) and comparative criticism 
(Bodmer, Breitinger) developed; Amiel, of 
Geneva, was a genius of literary universal- 
ism, and so was C. F. Meyer, the Ziirich 
patrician. 

The bold philosophical conceptions of 
the European romantics found no echo in a 
country in which Toepffer, Usteri and 
their fellow ‘Biedermeier’ poets were 
extolling native history, life as an idyll, 
folk-ways and scenery, as ‘Doyen’ Bridel 
had postulated. The habitual aversion to 
extremes of any kind has prevented Swiss 
writers from making any outstanding 
contribution to either romanticism oF 
naturalism. "Their greatest epoch was 
in between, when fiction was ‘intensified 
reality’ (Keller) and books were great 
discoveries of the good gifts of the earth, 
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full of the leisurely charm of Swiss story- 
telling, and when the human ideal was the 
undogmiatic, sensitive, reliable, free indi- 
vidual with a keen sense of proportion. 

When the ageing realist writers saw the 
mushroom growth of factories and other 
excrescences of city life, they, like Ruskin, 
warned their people against the dis- 
regarding of spiritual values and the 
domination of materialism. This criti- 
cism of modern mass mentality has 
remained a basic feature of 2oth-century 
Swiss literature, as shown for instance in 
Spitteler’s epic poems. By the middle of 
the 20th century a minority of writers 
was demanding a return to the traditional 
values of regional life and art (they appear 
in an unconventional, monumental form 
in Ramuz’s novels); whereas the majority 
were aiming at intensified participation in 
international intellectual movements, such 
as the complex and subtle individualism 
of Proust or Jacobsen; many poets 
shared in the European renascence of 
the irrational in the wake of Rilke, the 
symbolists and the psychology of the 
unconscious. ‘These tendencies, how- 
ever, are being counteracted by the 
healthy Swiss aversion to any one-sided 
movements especially of a defeatist or 
nihilist kind. 

J. Bachtold, Geschichte der deutschen Litera- 
tur in der Schwetz (1892); C. Decurtins 
‘Geschichte der rdtoromanischen Literatuy? in 
Groéber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie 
Il, 3 (1901); V. Rossel, Histoire littéraire de la 
Suisse romande (znd ed. 1903); G. de Reynold 
Histoire littéraire de la Suisse au x8e sidcle 
(2 vols, 1909-12); O. Von Greyerz, Die 
Mundartdichtung der deutschen Schweiz (192 4): 
J. Nadler, Literaturgeschichte der deutschen 
Schzveis (1932). 

E. Ermatinger, Dichtung und Geisteslehen der 
deutschen Schweiz (1933); G. Zoppi, Scrittori 
ticinest dal Rinascimento a oggi (1936); Ch. 
Clerc, J. Moser, P. Bianconi, FE: Piguet, 
Littératures de la Suisse (1938; 20th century, 
with retrospects); A. Bettex, Die Literatur 
der deutschen Schweiz von heute (1950); Die 


Schweiz im deutschen Geistesleben, ed. H. Mayne 
(1922 ff., monographs). B. 


Symbolism, a literary movement, of 
French origin, first expressly proclaimed 
and named by Jean Moréas in Le Figaro 
of 18 Sept. 1886. The term “symbolist? 
was then adopted in preference to ‘ decad.- 
ent’ and symbolique by the opponents of 
realism and, specifically in poetry, of th 
representative art of the Parnassians (q.v 
The younger symbolists, following ~~ 2. 
laine, Laforgue, Rimbaud and Mall ae 
abolished the separation between ert 
and object, the internal and ae 
rna 
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worlds. They subscribed to a meta- 
physical conception of the universe existing 
in and through the poet, were idealists with 
a cult of beauty, and sometimes mystics 
with a belief in a transcendental reality 
beyond appearances, such as they found 
suggested in Baudelaire’s sonnet Corres- 
pondances. From the same source, and 
from Rimbaud, proceeded a theory of the 
apprehension of reality through all the 
senses and its communication in an art 
which should mingle the perceptions of 
sight, sound, taste, perfume and dream. 
While the general tenor of these aspira- 
tions was to refound art on a deeper level 
of consciousness than either romantics or 
classics had recognized, there was no direct 
connexion between symbolist aesthetics 
and the contemporary scientific explora- 
tion of the subconscious by Freud and 
others. The two converged later in 
surrealism (q.v.). Symbolism must be 
distinguished from  neo-romanticism, 
which appeared in the same period, but 
which, while also subjective and concerned 
with ideal beauty, did not compound the 
subject and object and left intact the poet’s 
individuality. Symbolism has strong 
affinities with expressionism (q.v.), which 
1s its later, predominantly German, de- 
velopment. 

Technically the symbolists were in- 
fluenced by a desire to assimilate poetry 
to music (particularly Wagnerian music) 
and this led them to create freer and more 
fluid rhythms and verse-forms, such as the 
PTOSe poem (as Rimbaud’s Illuminations), 
vers libre andthe Verlainian line with its 
uneven number of syllables. ‘I'he symbol 
tas, at its simplest, Vous étes un beau ciel 

automne, clair et rose) was naturally 
preferred to the fully-formulated simile or 
comparison (Fe suis comme le roi d’un pays 
pluvieux), and this new handling of the 
detail of imagery corresponded to a pre- 
occupation with more general symbolical 
conceptions. Rimbaud’s Bateau Ivre sym- 
bolizes, in the figure of the storm-tossed 
ship; the poet’s own thirst for adventure 
and his ultimate weariness. 'The obscurity 
of much symbolist poetry results from the 
poet’s subjective choice of symbols, which 
the reader may have difficulty in following. 
It is deliberate, since it leaves a freer play 
to the imagination of both reader and poet 
and makes possible the suggestion of 
ee nons and half-shades which a more 
Sr an technique could not render; it is 
DoEetic A the attempt to develop a new 
ogical an euage, resistant, like music, to 
val Nalysis and having its own word- 

Mess and phras d This, the 

e-oraers. ’ 
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most concentrated form of symbolism, is 
found especially in Mallarmé and his 
chief successor, Valéry. 

Symbolism played an important part in 
Franco-Belgian literature c. 1885-1905, 
when a number of poets, including 
Verhaeren and Maeterlinck, rivalled their 
French contemporaries. It passed into 
German literature with George and Rilke, 
who developed its idealistic and mystic 
side in evolving from it their finally 
personal art. A more sensual symbolism 
was taken from Paris to Spain by Rubén 
Dario and developed in accordance with 
the native temperament by the Machados 
and J. R. Jiménez. It almost passed 
English poetry by until W. B. Yeats was 
introduced by Arthur Symons, the English 
apostle of symbolism, to the work of 
Mallarmé and Maeterlinck. Largely 
through Mallarmé’s personal influence, 
symbolism has transformed European 
poetry. The characteristic use of the 
symbol and the condensation of imagery 
have revolutionized literary technique for 
many writers who are not otherwise sym- 
bolists. As another consequence, it has 
undoubtedly rendered poetry less accessible 
to the general reader. 

The symbolist movement has only a 
very loose connexion with the more gene 
symbolism found in the religious, occult 
and erotic writings of many literatures and 
periods. Here the symbol (as the Grail, 
the Rose, the Lily) represents an agreed 
concept and its use is generally con- 
ventional. 


G. Michaud, Le Message poétique du 
symbolisme (4 vols, 1947; fullest gene 
survey). For contemporary interpretations: 
S. Mallarmé, Divagations (1897); A. Symons, 
The Symbolist Movement in Literature (1899); 
R. de Gourmont, Souvenirs du symbolisme 
(Promenades Litt. II, 1906). For later judg- 
ments: A. Barre, Le Symbolisme en France, 
1885-1900 (1911); J. Charpentier, Le Sjt- 
bolisme (1927); C. M. Bowra, The Heritage of 
Symbolism (1943); A. G. Lehmann, The 
Symbolist Aesthetic in France, 1885-95 (x950) 


Syncopation, in ancient Greek metre, the 
dropping of an element, as at the close of a 
colon, termed catalexis or brachycatalexis. 
Used formerly, like syncope, for the 
contraction of a word by omitting of 
slurring a vowel between consonants, often 
marked with an apostrophe, e.g. Popes 


‘On diff’rent senses diff’rent objects strike’. 
C: 


Synizesis, fusion of 2 adjacent syllables 


by coalescence of vowels or a vowel and a 
5 


jude 
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diphthong with the effect of one syllable 
but without the formation of a diphthong 
proper: c.g. to abide, often written t’abide,in 
medieval usage tabyde; similarly the estate, 
th’estate, thestat; “And slay thee wnarm’d’ 
(Tennyson); Italian ‘E gid la Juna é sottoz 
nostri piedi’; Middle High German ‘Si 
endiuhten sich ze nihte’; Greek taAAo for 
70 ado, aed BA 
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afelspel, a form of play practised 

in the Netherlands between the 

15th and the 18th centuries, the 

performance of which seems originally to 

have been connected with certain festivals, 

e.g. Shrove T'uesday and Epiphany and 

also weddings, when they were performed 

as a recreation during a banquet. 

J. J. Mak, De rederijkers (1944) and ‘De 

tafelspelen van Hooft’, in Nieuwe Taalgids 
(1947). el iB 


Tagelied, the German Dawn Song. 
There is an example among the poems 
of Dietmar v. Eist, the first minnesinger 
to show familiarity with Romance lyric; 
the setting 1s out of doors; the lovers are 
roused by the song of the birds. 'There- 
after ‘parting at dawn’ is treated, if not 
often, yet as faithfully as any other 
minnesang motif, most satisfactorily per- 
haps by Heinrich v. Morungen in a dream 
fantasy, with dramatic intensity and 
passion by Wolfram v. Eschenbach (who 
even favoured the genre; he introduced 
the watchman of the Provengal poets). 
The decline after c. 1250 was inevitable. 
Ulrich v. Lichtenstein’s chambermaid 
instead of watchman (and a suggestion of 
a cupboard as hiding-place) anticipates 
farce. ‘here are parodies (see STEINMAR). 
The simpler assumptions of folk-song 

ermit successful treatment; at a different 
level, following Romeo and Fuliet (III, 5), 
Goethe wrote the scene ‘ Adelhaidens 
Schloss’ (Urgétz, V); the last scene in 
Faust I is a tragic variant. Religious 
poetry has always had its own Dawn Song 
tradition. 

E. Scheunemann-F, Ranke, Texte zx. Gesch. 
d. dt. Tageliedes (1947); G. Rosenhagen in P. 
Merker-W. Stammler, Reallexikon. F.P.P. 


Taiheiki (‘Chronicles of the Peace’), 
Japanese military novel describing the 
period 1318-67 which, contrary to the title, 
was a time of civil war between the 
mperial court, supported by the general 
Kusunoki Masashige, and the Kamakura 
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shogunate. Its authorship is generally 
ascribed to a priest, Kojima (f13 VI 1374); 
a first version (or perhaps another work of 
the same name) seems to have existed 
before 1352, but the present version may 
be ascribed to between 1367 and 1374. 
Apparent insertions and inconsistencies 
suggest later revisions by other hands. Its 
style, although containing some rhetorical 
ornamentation, is usually straightforward, 
lucid and vigorous and has been much 
imitated. It sometimes has a rhythmical 
form similar to poetry. The work was 
very popular, and its stories and characters 
often appear in later literature. 

Eng. tr. of part, W. G. Aston, A History of 
Japanese Literature (1907); partial Ger. tr. K. 
IKXoike, ‘Kusunoki Masashige, Ausziige aus 
dem Taiheiki’, in Mon. Nippon., 4 (1941). 

. Feo 


Tailed (also Tail) Rhyme, French rime 
couée, Latin rhythmus caudatus, a strophe 
or stanza with a ‘tail’ or additional short 
line attached, either non-rhyming or 
rhyming with a line further on, the general 
scheme being aabccb; of medieval Latin 
origin, it passed into Romance and Ger- 
manic literature; it is common in Middle 
English (where it is represented, inter alia, 
by more than a score of tail-rhyme 
romances). In some varieties, the ‘tail’ 
is longer than the other lines. COE. 


Taketori Monogatari, also called Take- 
tori no okina no monogatari (‘The story of 
the bamboo-gatherer’), is perhaps the 
earliest extant work of Japanese fiction. 
Both its authorship and date are uncertain, 
but most scholars ascribe a date between 
Sso and 920. Its plot resembles a fairy 
story, telling of the unsuccessful efforts 
of five noblemen and, later, the emperor 
himself to woo a_ beautiful maiden, 
who finally proves to be no mortal, but 
a maiden from the moon, whither she 
returns. Many of the ideas in the story 
come from Chinese and Buddhist sources. 
The style is undeveloped and simple, in 
contrast to the polished elegance of 
compositions of a century later, but is 
nevertheless attractive for its very straight- 
forwardness. 'The author’s treatment is 
lively and humorous. The book is stil] 
very popularin Japan. It was the first of a 
number of similar stories, such as Tse 
monogatart, Utsubo monogatari (qq.v.), 
EF. V. Dickins, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., New 
series, , 19 (1887), rev. and improved i 
Primitive and Medieval Fapanese Texts (1906 A 
tr. E.R. Miller (1889). EBC ); 


Talmud: see ASHI and Sacrep Booxs 
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Taste—‘the faculty of perceiving and 
enjoying what is excellent in art, literature 
and the like’ (O.E.D.): this definition 
suggests that there is a valid means of 
making judgments about ‘excellence’ in 
literature, both in a general sense and in 
particular instances. 

It is in Kant that we find what Hegel 
called ‘the first rational word about 
beauty’ and concomitantly the first ex- 
plicit argument for the validity of aesthetic 
judgment. Kant defines taste as ‘the 
faculty of estimating an object or mode of 
representation by means of a delight or 
aversion that has no ulterior interest’. 
The judgment is ‘ valid for everyone who is 
so constituted as to judge by means of 
understanding and sense conjointly (i.e. 
for every human being)’. Moreover taste 
is a judgment of ‘common’ sense, where 
‘common’ sense is an ideal norm. With 
this presupposition ‘the principle, while 
it is only subjective, being yet assumed 
as subjectively universal (a necessary idea 
for everyone) could, in what concerns the 
consensus of different judging subjects, 
demand universal assent like an objective 
principle’, 

In this last statement Kant has pointed 
to the dichotomy which disrupts any 
approach to the problems of _ taste. 
Aesthetic judgment in literature involves 


iN one sense a statement about the recep- 


tion by a reader’s mind of a verbal passage 
in which is embodi 


ed the mental activity 
(emotional, Spiritual and sensuous as well 
as rational) of a writer; that is, a statement 
about a subject-object relationship. But 
in another sense it involves a statement 
about the ‘self-activity’ of a work, for a 
work of art possesses a special property, 
which cannot be precisely defined or 
explained though it can be communicated, 
in that it lives’ for each person who is able 
to receive and understand it. This self- 
activity 1s an ‘absolute’ quality independent 
of the reader’s idiosyncrasies. 'Then 
again, the reader has knowledge of the 
sequence of phrases which constitute a 
literary work partly by means of mental 
concepts, partly by direct experience 
Cintuition’). The marks on the paper 
convey ideas and emotions which can be 
discussed, but which do not lead the 
reader to the heart of the matter; final 
adoption of the work, fusion of the identity 
i on reader with the identity of the poem, 
ron pe only by intuition. No rules 
kisise ah aid down for the means whereby 
actilirea owledge of a work of art can be 
is'a foo’ Since all rational communication 

© predication and nothing can be 


predicated of self-activity. This does not 
mean that by thinking about a poem we are 
getting no nearer to understanding it. It 
only means that there is always a gap to be 
bridged by other than rational means; and 
that no simple verbal explanation can be 
given of the mechanism of. aesthetic 
judgment. 

The ability to understand and enjoy a 
literary work, i.e. to ‘know’ it, is a matter 
of experience and learning, just as the 
solution of a problem in calculus, the read- 
ing of Greek or the hearing of a Mozart 
concerto require previous education; and, 
as with all forms of learning, different 
brains are differently endowed. The 
aesthetic education of the mental processes 
involves not only intimate acquaintance 
with literary works but intimate acquain- 
tance with joy and grief, tranquillity and 
conflict. ‘Axioms in philosophy’, wrote 
Keats, ‘are not axioms until they are 
proved upon our pulses; we read fine 
things but never feel them to the full 
until we have gone the same steps as the 
author.’ 

Critical ‘assessments’ which are at 
variance with each other derive often from 
these differences in capacity and education. 
Not that there is anything in the concep- 
tion of absolute aesthetic value which 
demands uniformity, either in literary style 
or in degree of appreciation, Without 
individual preferences and originality there 
would be no body of literature; and to say 
that works of art occupy positions proper 
to them on an absolute scale of values is 
one thing, while to say that the delight 
experienced by apprehenders is similarly 
possible of measurement on an absolute 
scale is another thing, for this would mean 
that all men had exactly similar brains of 
identical capacity. What causes the mis- 
understanding is the putting forward of 
personal expression of a subject-object 
relationship (e.g. Rymer’s and Dryden's 
views on neo-classicism in the 17th 
century, or Saintsbury’s and T. S. Eliot's 
reaction to Shelley’s work) as valid judg- 
ments of taste; and this has been decried 
with increasing vigour since the 18th 
century. Coleridge wrote with some heat: 
‘till . . . reviewers support their decisions 
by reference to fixed canons of criticism, 
previously established and deduced from 
the nature of man, reflecting minds will 
pronounce it arrogant in them thus to 
announce themselves .. . as the guides... 
of taste and judgment’. With the growing 
unrest at subjective, prejudiced criticism 
has grown the realization that ‘fixed 
canons’ are not—or not yet—possible 


— 
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because there is—as yet—no mental 
device by which one man can communicate 
with another about intuitive knowledge; 
he either has it or he hasn’t. But Cole- 
ridge’s attack was a step in the right 
direction if only because of- his phrase 
‘deduced from the nature of man’, which 
anticipated 2oth-century argument. 

The examples of ‘variations in taste’ 
sometimes cited as an argument against 
the possibility of valid aesthetic judgment 
are derived partly from this kind of critical 
assessment by individuals and partly from 
the variations in styles of writing predomi- 
nant in different periods. But this is not 
using the word taste in its serious sense. 
Man is an evolving species; at different 
stages in his development he has experi- 
mented with different forms of expression; 
in the last few thousand years his ever- 
increasing awareness of his own mental 
potentialities has led him to experiment 
with the intricate use of language, both as 
a tool of his thought and as an art form. 
In addition to this deliberate and pur- 
poseful experimenting, there is the fact 
that the mind which creates a living work 
of art is undoubtedly affected by the 
passions and customs of its time, if only 
in reaction to them; that reciprocally the 
invention of new styles brings greater 
freedom and precision both to the mind 
which creates and the mind which appre- 
hends; and that no one can apprehend a 
poem twice in exactly the same way, let 
alone compose the same poem _ twice. 
The activity of creation and the activity 
of criticism and appreciation are both 
in a perpetual state of development (of 
‘becoming’, not of ‘being’), Creativity 
assumes. different forms at _ different 
periods and criticism fluctuates; neither 
of these phenomena deny the validity of 
aesthetic judgment. It is just because man 
possesses intuitive awareness of absolute 
values that he is ever attempting to achieve 
‘perfection’ in one art form or another. 

A chronological account of criticism in 
the last few centuries is not a record oO 
progressive development, for the object- 
subject relationship takes on first one hue, 
then another, according to the ‘subjects’ 
participating and the intellectual and 
spiritual climate of their period. A 
history of the philosophical examination of 
the object-subject relationship—that 1s, 
of the examination of the problems of 
aesthetic judgment—is another matter, 
this is a record of organic growth. In- 
numerable critics have thought it possible 
to lay down rules on style. Apart from 
Aristotle’s discourse on tragedy and the 
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epic (which suggests general principles 

rather than precise rules) such treatises as 

Horace’s Ars Poetica, the ‘defences of 
poetry’ by Boccaccio (1472), Daniello 

(1536), Du Bellay (1549), Sidney (1595), 

Dryden (dramatic poetry, 1668; heroic 

poetry, 1677), Boileau (1674) and the 

writings of*such critics as Schiller, De 

Sanctis, Herbart, de Saussure, Goethe, 

Baudelaire, Flaubert, Pater, Arnold, 

demonstrate the variety of principles which 

can be laid down subjectively. But in the 

field of criticism, a modern writer is more 

likely to have recourse to Aristotle than, 

say, to Sidney or Arnold, and is as likely to 

turn to Schiller as to Pater; whereas in the 

field of aesthetic judgment the modern 

writer has below him a series of steps and 

he cannot ignore the existence of any of 

these steps. He can stay where he is, or 

he can build a higher step. But if he 

moves atallhe builds. Criticism does not 

concern itself with the mental processes 

involved in the enjoyment of literature; the. 
fundamental problem of aesthetic judg- 

ment lies in the uncovering of ‘reasons’ for 

the brain’s preferences. ‘The critic de- 

scribes how in his opinion one work is 

superior to another, using arbitrarily laid- 

down principles of style as his guide; taste 

is concerned with the critics’ pre-supposi- 

tions about principles. Even in the 

‘popular’ sense of the word a critic may 
have good taste or may not. ‘The serious 

use of the word began to come into play 
in the late 17th century, though it con- 
tinued to be used in a precious sense until 
well on in the roth. The phrase ‘a man 
of taste’ suggested a rather exquisite 
person, an amateur of the arts; and in the 
roth century a ‘man of taste’ was also often 
a dandy. ‘No, no, hang him. He has no 
taste!’ cries Congreve’s Mellefont, and 
this air of triviality clung to the word in its 
popular usage for over a century. 

Dryden is certainly using the word 
seriously in the 1690s, but it seems that 
the terms gout and gusto were used philo- 
sophically in France and Italy earlier 
in the century; St-Evremond, who fled to 
England in 1661, gives the word a serious 
connotation in his writings. The period 
of the Enlightenment did much to foster 
philosophic interest in the problems of 
aesthetic judgment, though this perhaps 
did not crystallize out until the middle of 
the 18th century, when Lessing’s attempt 
‘to reconcile the idea of romantic poet 
with the classical conception of Gene 
(Dramaturgie, 1767-68) aroused attentj * 

e consecutive history of the dietin ce 
aesthetic judgment really dates Puce & tS 


‘In 17 


‘In man’s pow 
means of brj 
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18th century. Between Plotinus’ ex- 
tension in the 3rd century A.D. of Plato’s 
theories and the analyses of the 18th 
century, philosophical discussion of the 
complexities of aesthetic judgment seems 
to have been very little attempted. To 
account for this, Bosanquet suggests that 
until the impetus of the renaissance had 
a little died away the creative impulse was 
much stronger than the analytic, and that 
by the time an analytic attitude had 
developed the body of literature (and art) 
was so vast that a further period, of 
absorption, was necessary before an 
examination of the problems of aesthetic 
appreciation could be attempted. 

By the middle of the 18th century a good 
deal was being written on the subject, 
though it was rather a groping in the dark. 

55 Burke was writing cogently, 
though without much knowledge, on taste, 
sensibility and judgment: the senses he 
holds to be reasonably similar in all men; 
power of judgment varies from person to 
person. From a defect in sensibility 
arises a want of taste; a weakness in 
judgment constitutes bad taste. Reynolds 
and Alison made useful contributions. In 
Germany Baumgarten attempted to extend 
the intellectualist philosophy of his day to 
the phenomena of perception and feeling; 
a blac through pis work that the unfortu- 

erm ‘aesthetic’ became applied to 

the Philosophy of the beautiful. iP, 
n 1799 came Kant’s Critique of 
F udgment. For the first time a mind fully 
trained in metaphysical speculation had 
Byer the problem of aesthetic 
Se pana for 40 years he struggled in the 
va aie alone, searching for the root of 
S highest and most civilized activity. 
ee of judgment he saw the 
P . Sing the gap between the 
Agee itis the Ponce atTGd, of Nature ’— 
th Jective world—and the ‘territory of 
© conception of Freedom’—man’s sub- 


eC attitude, an, an organization of 
cells, 1s part of nature and is in a sense 
governed by the 


ee principles which govern 
e natural world; but because he has 
attained consciousness he has ‘Freedom’, 
within the limit of human powers, to 
Organize his life at a practical level. 
ans power of judgment must, Kant 


considered, spring from his ability to 
gee the gap between his own needs and 
Oo 


arien Nditions of the sensuous world of 
that is € forms a part—to unify them ; 
sense Pu must operate by ‘representing 
the world © world of reason and reason in 
Paradox ae Sense’, ‘This lies behind his 

at aesthetic judgment is both 
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subjective and objective. He never re- 
solved this antinomy, but his flash of 
insight in envisaging a sort of coalescence— 
a dynamic unity between sense and reason 
—stimulated his successors to an attempt 
to remove the element of subjectivity from 
the theory of aesthetic judgment. Schiller 
and Goethe were the first. Then came 
Schelling and Hegel, exponents of ob- 
jective idealism. ‘The underlying matter 
of Schelling’s aesthetic is that man’s 
creations—whether poems or any other 
works of art—consist of unconscious pro- 
ducts consciously built up (and consciously 
‘judged’ and appreciated); that natural 
creation builds up organic beings, of which 
the highest are conscious, without the 
operation of consciousness; and that the 
world of man’s creations and the world of 
natural creation are produced by one and 
the same _ activity. This supplies an 
answer to IXant’s demand for unity between 
nature and freedom, and thus resolves to 
some extent the antinomy between the 
subjectivity and objectivity of taste. It 
also enables Schelling to go further than 
IXant in stressing the importance of taste in 
the conduct of life: ‘The objective world 
is only the primitive and still unconscious 
poetry of mind; the universal organon of 
philosophy and the keystone of its entire 
arch is the philosophy of aesthetic judg- 
ment’. Schelling’s work, which was based 
to some extent on Schiller’s as well as 
Kant’s, was extended by Hegel and by 
later objective idealists such as Carriére 
(Aesthettk, 1859) and Schasler (Aesthetth, 
1869). 

From Kant to Schasler was a period of 
profuse flowering in German aesthetic 
philosophy, compared with which the 
English field looks bare; for England the 
period was one of poetic flowering— 
‘the age of Wordsworth’. But the poet- 
critics Coleridge and Shelley made valid 
contributions to the problems of aesthetic 
judgment. Coleridge is the poetic countere 
part of Kant and an intuitive resolution of 
Kant’s antinomy threads through his 
poetry, sometimes showing itself explicitly 
in passages such as that beginning ‘We 
receive but what we give / And in our life 
alone does nature live; / Ours is her 
wedding-garment, ours her shroud!’ 

But it was in Italy that the next steps were 
to be fashioned, culminating in the philo- 
sophical expressionism of Croce and Gen- 
tile. ‘Those who in the past have denied 
the absoluteness of aestheticjudgment’... 
wrote Croce in 1914, ‘denied in effect the 
quality, reality and autonomy of art.’ 
‘The statement follows convincingly from 
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his general thesis that ‘art’ is the same 
thing as ‘intuition’, the same thing as 
expression’. 

The examination of aesthetic judgment 
has not been confined to philosophy. Out 
of the German school of exact aesthetic 
came an early essay in practical psychology; 
the experiments, which related chiefly to 
the visual arts (e.g. a gallup-poll of 
preferences with regard to geometrical 
shapes), were worthless, if only because they 
were performed on subjects who, so far as 
is known, had had no special aesthetic 
education, but the introduction of practical 
psychology was a constructive move, and 
more subtle experiments have been carried 
out, in the U.S.A., in the present century. 
Then, in the 1920s the Gestalt theory 
began to be applied—for example, by 
Herbert Read—to aesthetic appreciation. 
And attention also began to be paid to the 
physiologists’ researches into the working 
of the brain, in a hope that these might 
throw some light on emotional reactions 
as well as sensory ones, and thus on the 
mechanism of aesthetic judgment. In the 
psychological and neurophysiological fields 
there is likely to be much development in 
the next few centuries. Apart from these 
fields, however, the zoth century yields 
some philosophic material not yet ex- 
ploited. Man has reached a stage when 
evolution has ceased to be a random 
automatic process and has become con- 
scious; ‘mind’ has developed to a point 
where it uses itself as an instrument to 
examine its own constitution and its own 
development. ‘The importance of the 
power of aesthetic judgment is plainer even 
than before, for the future development of 
mankind must inevitably be intellectual, 
based on man’s increasing knowledge of 
the working of his brain and of what 
contributes to the brain’s well-being. 
Aesthetic judgment, which derives from 
that which contributes to the mind’s well- 
being, is on the one hand an indication 
of the way in which man fits into the 
natural world and on the other hand the 
means by which he makes the objective 
world more his own. Schelling spoke of 
the identity of the source of conscious 
matter unconsciously evolving and the 
gource of unconscious matter consciously 
evolving; but with man’s increasing aware- 
ness of his own evolution the subjective- 
objective balance of the power of judgment 
takes on a new complexion. AS the 
process gets more under his control, the 
objectivity of taste approaches something 
that is more of a practical realization and 
less of a theoretical principle. In the 
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meantime the exercise of aesthetic judg- 
ment in the enjoyment of literature contri- 
butes increasingly to man’s development. 
I. Kant, Kritth der Urtheilskraft (1790), tr. 
J. C. Meredith, Critique of Aesthetic Fudgment 
(1911); Schelling, System des transcendentalen 
Idealismus (1800; Eng. tr. 1882), Philosophie 
der Kunst (1807; Eng. tr. 1845); G. W. F. 
Hegel, Philosophie der Kunst; tr. B. Bosanquet 
(1886); M. F. A. Schasler, Aritische Geschichte 
der Aesthetth (2 vols, 1872); E. Caird, Essays on 
Literature and Philosophy (1892); B. Bosanquet, 
A History of Aesthetic (1592); H. Bergson, 
L’Evolution créatrice (1907, tr. 1911); A. C. 
Bradley, Oxford Lectures on Poetry (1909); 
J. Maritain, Art et Scolastique (1920); B. 
Croce, Estetica (1902, repr. 1908; Eng. tr. 
1922), Problemit de Estetica (1910); A. R. 
Chandler, Beauty and Human Nature (1934); 
L. Trilling, The Liberal Imagination (1940, 
new ed. 1951); M. C. Nahm, Aesthetic Expert- 
ence and its Presuppositions (1946); D. O. Hebb, 
The Organization of Behavtor (1949); L. 
Vivante, La Poesia Inglese ed il suo Contributo 
alla Cognoscensa dello Sptrito (1947; Eng. tr. 
1950); F. L. Lucas, Literature and Psychology 
(1951); H. A. Needham, Taste and Criticism in 
the Sth century (1952). See Criticism, 
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Tatar Literature. The literature of the 
Volga or Kazan Tatars is one of the more 
outstanding of several cognate literatures, 
Its folk-lore is rich in nearly all the 
recognized genres and includes lyrical 
ballads and Russian-style ‘chastushkas’ 
(takmaklar). Some of it has already been 
collected by Nasyri, Badigov, Tuyka and 
others, but there is still much to record 
and classify. In its written form Tatar 
literature can be traced back to the Bolgar 
period (8th-13th centuries), and among 
its earliest monuments is a romantic poem 
by Gali (1191). The period of the 
Mongol-led Golden Horde (13th—1z 5th 
centuries) and its successor the Kazan 
khanate, which was conquered by Ivan IV 
in 1552, 1s represented by anonymous odes 

novels and historical ballads, and the poetry 
of Mekhmud Gali-ugly and Khosam 
Katib. After the Russian conquest con- 
tact with Mohammedan centres of culture 
was not lost and literary production 
continued on a mainly anonymous level, 
From the 17th century to the middle of the 
19th ‘Tatar literature is dominated by 
Mohammedan mysticism (Sufism) and 
represented mostly by the clergy (cf. the 
poetry of Mevle Koly in the 17th century 
and of Utyz Imeni, Ibatulla Ishan and 
Shamsuddin Sufi in the roth), Th 

middle of the 19th century saw hae 
emergence of a rationalist reaction r : 
sented by the writings of A.N. Kin 1 Pte 


G. Kandaly. Towards the entl eae a 
e 
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century the impact of West European 
culture and science released a struggle 
between the ‘kadimists’ and the ‘jadidists’, 
or adherents of the old and the new order. 
Musa Akegitov’s novel Khisamuddin Mulla 
(“The Mullah Khisamuddin’), G. Il’yasov’s 
Bichara kyz (‘Unfortunate Maiden’), 
the first Tatar play, and Zakir Gadi’s 
satires all contain some criticism of existing 
social conditions. At the beginning of the 
20th century there was an intensification of 
Tatar opposition to Russian hegemony, 
and this took the double form of pan- 
turanism and pan-islamism, the latter 
fostered by the Moslem League. But the 
voice of satire was not entirely silenced. 
It may be occasionally heard even in the 
work of the most talented of Tatar poets, 
Abdulla Tukay (1886-1913), whose genius 
however was too varied to be tendentious. 
In the main, Tatar literature continued the 
religious and national traditions of the 19th 
century and reflected contemporary West 
European literary movements. Among 
the leading writers of the time, the 
novelist Fatykh Amirkhan, and the poets 
Nazib Dumavi, Fatykh Karimov and Sagit 
Rameyey had neo-romantic and symbolist 
affiliations. The Tatar press flourished, 
notably after 1905, and several literary 
periodicals appeared (e.g. Yashen, ‘ Light- 
ning’). Since 1918 there has been a 
division of allegiance. Some writers (e.g. 
Iskhaki) emigrated, others (e.g. the 
poet Mazit Gafuri) joined the Bolsheviks. 
During this period Tatar literature has 
produced at least one gifted writer in the 
poet Khadi Taktash (1901-31) and has 
&town considerably by the efforts of many 
se Practitioners (A. Fayzi, I. Gazi, 
N. Isanbet), _Up to the end of the 1930s 
national sentiment prevailed, but since 
1939 Tatar literature has been annexed to 
socialist realism (cf, Sharif Kamal’s novels), 
and the Russo-German war found Soviet 


patriots among the 
F. Karim), younger authors (e.g. 
M. Dzhalil, ‘Tatarskaya literatura’, in 
Literaturnaya Entsiklopediya, 11 (1939); B. 
Yafarov, M. Gaynullini, M. Dzhalil, ‘ Tatar- 
Skaya literatura’, in Bolshaya Sovetskaya 
Entsiklopediya, 53 (1946). W.K.M. 
Television: see Cinema. 
Tell, the hero of the most famous of all 
Wiss legends. Wilhelm Tell, a huntsman 
aap Uri, who was forced by Gessler, the 
hens bure bailiff, to shoot an apple off the 
lees of his little son, kills the bailiff a little 
suiccessh, “nereby gives the signal for the 
agains “ Tsing of the Three Cantons 
dapsburg domination. 
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The mythical huntsman who is forced 
to shoot at his own child occurs in many 
Nordic legends, such as those of the Danish 
‘Toko, the Scots William Cloudesly and the 
Old Saxon Egill. On the shores of Lake 
Lucerne ballads and chronicles reflecting 
the anti-Austrian patriotic movement of 
the late 15th century added fresh episodes 
taking place after the shooting scene, until 
the White Book of Sarnen (ec. 1470) 
eventually connected the Tell story with 
the legend of the first Swiss confederation 
concluded in the forest clearing of Ritli. 
Still further amplified it wandered through 
Aegidius ‘Tschudi’s Chronicon helveticum 
into Johannes von Miiller’s Geschichten 
schweizerischer Eidgenossenschaft (1786- 
1808), both sources of Schiller’s play 
Wilhelm Tell (1804) and many Swiss and 
German attempts to cope with the same 
subject. ‘The French Revolution (Grétry’s 
opera Guillaume Tell, 1791), the Italian 
Risorgimento (Rossini’s opera Guillermo 
Tell, 1829) and the German Labour move- 
ment found inspiration in the Tell legend, 


J. Dierauer, Geschichte der schwetzerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft, 1 (4th ed. 1924; best 
summary); F, Heinemann, Tell-Bibliographie 
(1907); E. Merz, Yell 1m Drama vor und nach 
Schiller (1925); F. Ernst, Wilhelm Tell (7938). 


Terza Rima, Italian metre consisting of 
sets of 3 lines, the middle line of each 
set rhyming with the first and the last of 
the succeeding set (aba, bcb, cdc, ded). 
Dante’s La Divina Commedia is the most 
noteworthy example. It has been used in 
pure or adapted form by Milton, Shelley, 
Byron, Browning, Chamisso and Théophile 
Gautier. G:1X0} 


Textual Criticism (perhaps a_1gth- 
century term, though the word textual Is 
used by Chaucer) is the art of ascertaining 
and if necessary restoring the intention of 
the author of a text. By definition this 
should include formal documents and 
inscriptions (dealt with by diplomatic, 
epigraphy, numismatics, sigillography etc.), 
but in common parlance textual criticism 
has reference to the criticism of literary 
texts. 

MANUSCRIPTS.—Textual criticism is 
necessarily practised to some degree by 
anyone who copies anything ; more or less 
consciously it is part of the equipment of 
scholiasts or glossators in any age, pat- 
ticularly, in the ancient world, of the 
Greek grammarians at Alexandria. Asa 
distinct branch of study it arose in western 
Europe as an aspect of the rsth-century 
renaissance—with the discovery of the 





i. 
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Forged Decretals by Lorenzo Valla and 
editions of the New ‘Testament by cardinal 
Ximenes and Erasmus—though there are 
isolated examples of the critical examina- 
tion of texts in the middle ages. [In this 
the papel chancery led the way, since, in 
providing rules for the composition (as to 
script and rhythm) of papal letters, it at 
the same time provided tests for the 
detection of forgeries. 

Textual criticism does not itself include 
the ‘higher’ criticism (i.e. the enquiry 
into the sources and methods of an author), 
but only the transmission of the completed 
work, either directly or in translation or by 
quotations by other writers. We have to 
distinguish between the ‘authentic’ or 
‘transmitted’ reading of the archetype and 
the ‘true’ reading of the original. The 
mere collection of the transmitted evidence 
and the choice between extant readings is 
the work of vecensio. But as what has been 
transmitted to us even in its earliest form 
(i.e. the archetype) may not be what the 
author wrote, dictated, or intended to say, 
it is sometimes necessary to go behind 
the archetype by the work of emendatio. 
This distinction is particularly useful in 
application to the peculiar conditions under 
which classical texts have come down to us. 
In practice the two operations cannot be 
kept distinct, as the choice of any reading 
in preference to another implies that we 
know what ought to have been written. 

The object, then, of textual criticism is 
to discover the ‘right’ (richtig, vrat), not 
merely the ‘transmitted’ (echt, authen- 
tique) reading. ‘che theoretical approach 
may be analysed in a number of ways into 
many processes which in practice overlap 
and are never truly scientific. The 
results of collecting all the evidence, after 
testing by transcriptional probability, are 
further sifted by transmissional probability 
and finally scrutinized by intrinsic proba- 
bility. ‘This should logically result in the 
reconstruction of the earliest transmitted 
text or archetype, which can only be 
improved by emendation—the most inter- 
esting, difficult, deceptive and elusive 
aspect of textual criticism. There is no 
difficulty about the principles of the first 
of these tests, dependent wholly upon 
palaeographical lore. Scribal errors and 
their physical or psychological sources can 
be and have been classified. "The more 
frequent are due to causes which operate 1n 
any kind of copying, i.e. faulty transference 
of the eye from the model to the copy and 
back, leading to omissions or repetitions of 
letters, words or lines; misreadings due to 
difficulties in the model or to the careless- 
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ness or ignorance of the scribe. The 
distinction between ‘errors of the eye’ and 
‘errors of the ear’ is not always helpful, 
for in the middle ages all reading was to 
some extent reading aloud. Hence ‘errors 
of the ear’ do not imply dictation. The 
number of MSS that can be shown to have 
been dictated is far fewer than used to be 
thought, and ‘mass ’-dictation a figment of 
the imagination (Med. Lat. dictare=‘to 
compose’, not ‘to dictate’). 

Scribal carelessness leads to confusion of 
distinct letters in the same scripts (as O and 
©) or in different scripts (as insular ‘r’ 
and minuscule ‘n’). For classical scholars 
and Celtic scholars these are vital considera- 
tions, as at some point in their history all 
classical and some other texts have been 
transliterated. Only thus do such mis- 
readings as EITA for CITA become 
comprehensible. The ignorance of the 
scribe may cause misspellings, or the sub- 
stitution of a familiar word or name for one 
that is less well known (as the feast of St 
Matthew for that of St Matthias, which 
will affect the date by 6 months). Modern 
scholars have laid great emphasis upon the 
physical background of text-production: 
the conditions of scribal labour, the make- 
up of the manuscript, the use of all MS. 
evidence apart from readings, leading to an 
increased study of the scholia and to the 
craft of stichometry. 

All this has to be considered if the text 
survives in a single MS., which may be 
holograph, autograph (with or without 
author’s corrections), or apograph (as with 
Tacitus’ Annals 1-6 and Histories, or 
Aristotle’s “A@nvatwy ITodzreixz). Some- 
times we have one text in different ‘states’ 
(like an engraving), such as Langland’s 
Piers Plowman, or Martial’s Epigrams (of 
which one of the three archetypes is 
bowdlerized), or the three editions of the 
13th-century legal writer Gandinus de 
Crema. But usually there is more than 
one manuscript, giving a choice of readings. 

The humanists were interested in what 
they read but had no idea of reconstructing 
a corrupted text. They at times made 
matters worse by ‘writing their own texts’ 
or failing to distinguish between what they 
copied and their own ‘emendations’. 
‘Textual criticism advanced with them no 
further than the collection of variant 
readings. The application of Critical 
principles, foreshadowed by Bentley, came 
only with Karl Lachmann in his Studies of 
the New Testament (1842), the Lae 
(Propertius, 1815; Lucretius, 1850) in 
Greek classics, and Middle High Come 
poetry. Whereas the humanists collected 
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variant readings as a child might butterflies 
—the commoner they were the better they 
liked them, or counting MSS rather than 
weighing them—lLachmann introduced the 
collection and comparison of common 
errors to trace the family relationship of 
MSS. A genealogical tree or stemma was 
thus established (as in Ritschl’s Plautus, 
1848-53), and scholars proceeded to 
classify their MSS by type rather than by 
their number or age. The elaborate 
technique developed by some _ scholars 
(French as well as German) for weighing 
the evidence of one manuscript against 
another is now in part discredited. Though 
the genealogical method has rendered 
enormous services to classical scholarship, 
it is recognized to be of limited application. 
The development and application of this 
technique was made possible by the 
advance of palaeography (photography and 
ultra-violet ray photography) upon which 
it largely depends. 

hus by tracing the historical relation- 
ship of the MSS we can turn back to weigh 
the transmissional probability of any given 
reading and thus arrive at the authenti- 
cated reading. This process is often 
clarified by the construction of a stemma. 


To be successful the MSS should first be 
dated and localized fro 


m a knowledge of 
palaeography, diplomatic, literary style 
and philology. Attempts have been made 
to reduce this construction of a steniumna to a 
mechanical 


process, but without success, 
and the construction of a_ satisfactory 
pedigree does not guarantee a good edition. 
the tradition is uniform, as with 
Aeschylus and probably Propertius, the 
recension is not difficult. The peculiar 
apa eae attendant upon the transmission 
of Greek MSS led to a ‘closed tradition’, 
so that the 8enealogical method is both 
easy and profitable, but the existence of 
commercial copying whether in the 3rd 
century or the 13th may throw the pedigree 
into confusion. The canons of the 
classical textual criticism are not im- 
mediately applicable to the large class of 
works produced in the later middle ages 
in peciae for university purposes. It is 
not known how far this is true of the purely 
literary commercially produced MSS of 

that period. 
€ preoccupation of the classical 
ar is the reconstruction of an arche- 
nS 1.€. the oldest MS. witness (extant or 
ae Me the text in the form in which it has 
Mss °wn to us; to work, that is, from 
Feline te bes sth or early ae 
eunne ack to a late 4th- or early 5th- 
*Y archetype, Having done this he 
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may arrive at the point where the medieva- 
list 1s sometimes lucky enough to begin. 
The breakdown of monastic scriptoria in 
the west after the 12th century, the rise of 
universities and a book market reproduce 
the problems that would present them- 
selves to classical scholars if early copies of 
the classics were available. From the 
13th century onwards we may have to 
consider (e.g. St ‘Thomas Aquinas) in the 
preparation and diffusion of a text, an 
author’s papers (or wax _ tablets), his 
autograph, a _ secretarial apograph, a 
calligraphic MS. for library purposes, and 
one or more exemplaria divided into peciae 
hired out to booksellers. Commercial 
copies by peciae (like the early papyrus) are 
not usually so good as monastic copies 
made in the closed tradition of the 
scriptorium. ‘The presence of either in 
the history of a text is likely to upset 
the pedigree, by resulting in a ‘ mixed’ text, 
or text with elements derived from different 
ancestries. 

Homer, as well as much epic and ballad 
poetry in western Europe and no doubt 
elsewhere, is a special case, in that it is 
futile to look for an archetype written or 
corrected by the author of poems propa- 
gated and handed down for centuries by 
word of mouth. Here, as in medieval 
romantic cycles, textual criticism depend- 
ent upon written evidence is subsidiary to 
the reconstruction of the legend with the 
help of philology, anthropology and 
archaeology. 

With classical texts the gap between 
author and manuscript is frequently a 
thousand years. ‘Texts before a.p. 800 in 
Latin and 850 in Greek are rare, It is to 
the monastic scriptoria of the period 800- 
1200 that we owe the bulk of our extant 
manuscripts of the Greek and Latin 
classics. The crucial fact in the trans- 
mission of Greek MSS is the renaissance of 
Greek culture associated with Photius, 
lasting from the middle of the gth century 
to about 1000 and marked by the trans- 
literation of Greek texts from _ uncial 
writing into a newly invented literary 
minuscule. At this epoch many texts 
were accentuated, punctuated and their 
spelling normalized. Comparable to this 
was the Carolingian renaissance in the 
west, to which we owe the survival of most 
of the Latin classics; but there is not the 
same cleavage as in Greece, because 
bookscript developed in the west much 
more gradually. Virgil is here the special 
case. ‘che chief witnesses for the text, 


apart from a 2nd-century fragment, are 
three MSS of the 4th and sth centuries. 
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With the Old Testament the gap is wider 
still, the earliest manuscript being, until 
recently, about A.D. goo, but representing 
a tradition of many centuries of meticulous 
copying by devoted scribes. Progress has 
been made less in the letter of the text 
than in its confirmation and interpretation 
through the numerous discoveries of 
archaeology. But, as with the New Testa- 
ment, recent discoveries have been of great 
importance. ‘The discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (1947) provided, on 11 Hebrew 
skins, a text of Isaiah and much else, that 
has narrowed the gap by at least a century, 
or, in the opinion of many scholars, by as 
much as a thousand years. Some advance 
has been made in the criticism of the 
Vulgate Old ‘Testament by Dom Quentin’s 
ternary method of seeking for inter- 
mediaries, but this is liable to lead to 
quantitative rather than qualitative analysis. 

In medieval texts the balance of the 
problem is different, though with certain 
Welsh poems the problem is essentially 
Homeric, 1.e. epics handed down for 
centuries by oral tradition. The multi- 
plicity of far more nearly contemporary 
MSS demands greater fluidity of method 
than the genealogical system will allow. 
Further, Latin and Greek being inflected 
(and ‘ dead’) languages, ‘literal’ differences 
are of far greater account than in a 
vernacular text in which spelling, grammar 
and syntax are still elastic. Hence the 
introduction of the genealogical method 
into France and its application to Romance 
literature led some scholars to doubt its 
validity when applied to medieval texts. 
Bédier pointed out that the use of Lach- 
mann’s method produced, in scores of 
instances, arbres bifides and no other kind. 
This is undeniable. 

With the New ‘Testament, too, the gap 
is much less. ‘I'he text is based on the 
only two MSS earlier than the 5th century 
(Vaticanus and Sinaiticus) and a handful of 
later MSS from amongst a cloud of 4,500 
minuscule witnesses. Since the great 
edition of Westcott and Hort (1857-79) 
much work has been done on the Latin and 
Syriac versions, but the mass of evidence 
from the minuscule MSS for the history 
of the transmission of the text has not been 
incorporated. ‘The position has been 
much changed by the discovery—the most 
important single factor in modern classical 
or biblical textual criticism—of consider- 
able numbers of Greek, and to a lesser 
extent Latin, literary papyri in Egypt. 
These have complicated textual problems 
by presenting ‘mixed’ texts of a very early 
date, e.g. of Homer and the New ‘Testa- 
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ment. Results are sometimes disappoint- 
ing: the medieval MS. of Plato is better 
than the ancient papyrus of the Phaedo. 
The discovery of portions of eleven 
papyrus codices (the Chester Beatty 
papyri, 1931) narrows the gap between the 
great codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus and 
the traditional dates of the New Testament 
books by a century. We now have parts 
of the Gospels, Acts and Revelation and an 
almost complete MS. of the Pauline 
Epistles going back to the beginning of the 
3rd century. Other fragments point con- 
clusively to the rst century as the date of 
the fourth Gospel and hence attest still 
earlier dates for the Synoptic Gospels. 

The secularization of the textual criti- 
cism of the Bible has opened the way for 
conjectural emendation, only to show that 
the scope for it is not great, since ‘no 
other ancient book has anything like such 
early and plentiful testimony to its text’. 
The movement was necessary because for 
the first two centuries the books of the 
New ‘Testament were copied as non- 
sacred books and so were more liable to 
corruption. 

Thus, having considered transcriptional 
and transmissional probability, we are in 
the last resort thrown back on human judg- 
ment in deciding whether a reading is the 
author’s intention or a “printer’s error’, or 
whether it is deliberate irony or parody, or 
whether Tolstoy wrote Newton’s Binomig] 
Theorem where for days his daughter read 
Plato’s Syaposium. Happy is the man 
who discovers that a supposed unknown 
gallant Louis Parensell really conceals 
Love’s Farewell (a known poem). If he 
Knows that Dante used a strict and 
rhythmical cursus he will understand Paget 
'Toynbee’s emendation in one of the letters 
of the meaningless Punica barbaries to 
punita barbaries. ‘Vhe different types of 
cursus are gradually being explored, but, 
considering that the bulk of medieval 
belles-lettres were written rhythmically, 
this is a still neglected weapon of textual 
criticism. ‘l'here have been so editions of 
the Philobiblon but none of them has (to 
1952) taken into account that it is written 
strictly according to the rules of the cursus 
curte Romane, 

The general tendency of modern tex- 
tual criticism has been away from the 
conception of ‘good’ or ‘bad’ MSS to. 
wards the admission that much of our 
evidence is ‘mixed’. This is the influen 
ence of the 3rd-century papyri in clacc:~.1 
and biblical studies, and the ama cal 

. r) Com 
failure of the classical system wl wae 
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to medieval Romance texts. Thee aoe 
ve 
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been no epoch-making discoveries in 
classical studies in recent years, but in Old 
‘Testament and New ‘Testament criticism 
it will be a long time before the full impact 
of the discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls or 
the Chester Beatty papyri is felt and their 
evidence assimilated. In medieval studies 
there has been a strong reaction, led by 
Bédier, against the genealogical method, 
but nothing better has been invented. The 
transmission of medieval texts cannot be 
reduced to a single set of rules. ‘The text 
of each author presents a problem in itself, 


and an enormous amount of work remains 
to be done. 
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PRINTED Booxs.—The aim of textual 
criticism 1s the same whether the material 
on which it is exercised consists of manu- 
Script or (in part or in Whole) of print, and 
in general the problems raised by the 
Printed book differ in being Simpler. For 
a4 number of English classics written since 
the introduction of printing, many mutu- 
ally independent manuscripts are available 
ae as early printed editions. In these 
Nia a Poems of John Donne are a good 
™ple: see the edition by Hy. J. C, 
> 1912) such of the early editions 
Not entirely derived from earlier 
re merely equivalent to manu- 
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scripts, and the editor’s task is basically 
the same as if he were editing entirely 
from manuscripts. Much oftener there 
is only one authority, the first printed 
edition, which is open to correction in the 
same way as a single manuscript. Occasion- 
ally we are fortunate enough to have the 
manuscript on which this edition depends, 
and when the author’s handwriting was 
conspicuously bad and the intervening 
copyist more than usually careless, the 
process of checking by the manuscript 
may give startling results: for example, the 
Jatest edition of ‘Trollope’s Autobiography 
(1950) was able to correct the text of the 
first edition in 544 places. But such 
instances are neither frequent nor of much 
significance for the principles of the 
subject. 

The textual critic of works for which the 
printed book is the only surviving authority 
is never faced with a mass of prima facie 
independent versions of a text the relation- 
ship of which to each other he has to 
determine as a step towards establishing 
the reading of the archetype. Almost 
always later editions of a book are printed 
from earlier ones (with or without author- 
ized alterations), and the order of the 
editions can usually be decided by 
bibliographical methods (see BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY). Much of the older textual 
criticism of printed books was vitiated by 
the application of inappropriate methods. 
Later editions were treated as if they had 
the same sort of claim to independent 
authority as manuscripts not known to be 
derived from another extant manuscript: 
and the textual criticism of manuscripts In 
its turn was still in a pre-scientific stage 
up to the time of Lachmann. On this 
principle any edition could be cited as an 
‘authority’ for a reading which the editor 
happened to prefer. It was perhaps even 
more misleading, because of its falsely 
systematic appearance, when ‘Theobald 
early in the 18th century divided editions 
of Shakespeare into ‘ Editions of Authority’ 
(early Quartos and the first two Folios), 
‘Editions of Middle Authority’ (later 
Quartos and Folios), and ‘Editions of No 
Authority’ (those of his immediate pre- 
decessors, Rowe and Pope). In fact it is 
necessary to decide for each individual 
play of Shakespeare whether there is more 
than one edition that has any authority 
at all and to treat the readings of those that 
have no authority (in so far as they are not 
accidental errors) on the same footing as 
conjectural emendations, which indeed is 
what they are: see R. B. McKerrow, ‘The 
Treatment of Shakespeare’s Text by his 
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Earlier Editors, 1709-68’ in Proceedings of 
the British Academy, 19 (1933). 

It is now customary, following R. B. 
McKerrow, Prolegomena for the Oxford 
Shakespeare (1939), to describe texts ‘which 
cannot have been derived from any other 
edition now extant’ as substantive, and 
texts which ‘are derived, with or without 
intentional modifications, from _ earlier 
extant editions’ as derived or derivative. 
An edition can be in part substantive and 
in part derivative: it will not normally be 
given the former title unless the amount of 
new material it contains is fairly large. “The 
term ‘substantive’ is sometimes by ex- 
tension applied to individual readings 
which (whether true or false) are introduced 
from some other source than an earlier 
extant edition. 

A later edition, whether or not as a 
whole substantive, will often contain 
deliberate changes by the author. A 
critical edition will have to record all the 
changes, but there will almost always be 
some variations in the later edition for 
which the author is not responsible. How 
are these to be differentiated from genuine 
revisions or corrections? ‘There are two 

roblems here, one more serious than the 
other. (1) It is inadmissible to assume 
that the reading of the revised edition 
comes from the author unless the contra- 
dictory is manifestly impossible. Many 
trifling printer’s errors do not give rise to 
impossible readings, and it would be 
unscientific to eliminate only those which 
do. ‘The important consideration here 1s 
that, if an author has carefully corrected 
proofs of any edition at all, it will have been 
the first authorized one: apart from specific 
revisions he will correct those of a later 
edition much less thoroughly, if at all. 
Hence in the case of trivial variants, the 
reading of an original edition has a strong 
claim to preference. A good example is 
Boswell’s Life of Fohnson, where the 
edition incorporating the author’s final 
revision is the third, which, however, 
perpetuates errors of the second and 
introduces new ones of its own: see L. F. 
Powell’s preface to his revision of Birk- 
beck Hill’s edition (1934). (2) Even 
stronger is the claim of the original edition 
in the subordinate matter of accidentals 
(spelling, punctuation, capitalization etc.), 
in which deliberate alteration by the author 
in a later edition is not rashly to be 
assumed. ‘This will concern the editor 
only if it is his aim to produce an ‘old- 
spelling’ edition. If it is, he will have to 
choose a ‘copy-text’; the earliest authori- 
tative edition rather than the last edition 
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revised by the author will normally be the 
correct choice, even if the text to be 
presented is that of the revised edition. 
(This will not apply if the revision is so 
thorough as to produce what amounts to 
a new work.) The result will not be 
anything that the author himself actually 
saw, but the editor ought not to be 
deterred by that or by the accusation of 
‘eclecticism’. For the distinction between 
the substance of a text and its accidentals, 
see W. W. Greg, ‘The Rationale of Copy- 
Text’ in Studies in Bibliography, 3 
(Bibliographical Society of the University 
of Virginia, 1950), and for applications of 
the principles, F. T. Bowers, ‘Current 
Theories of Copy-Text with an [lustration 
from Dryden’, in Modern Philology, 48 
(1950-51). 

The production of an ‘old-spelling’ 
edition with a particular edition as ‘copy- 
text’ is the most frequent aim of scholarly 
editing today, but it is not usually realized 
how continuously all frequently reprinted 
books have been modernized in accidentals. 
Often this modernization affects also 
grammar and the form (as distinct from 
the orthography) of words and so concerns 
the textual critic, though modernization as 
such is a question of editorial policy. 
Occasionally an adequate modernization 
may be impossible because of word-play 
in the original that would have to be 
represented by one or other of what are 
now (but were not then) two clearly 
distinct words. A brief account of the 
changes in the most thoroughly modern- 
ized of all English books, the 1611 trans- 
lation of the Bible, can be found in J. 
Isaacs, ‘The Authorized Version and 
After’, in The Bible in its Ancient and 
English Versions, ed. H. W. Robinson 
(1940). 

In general the errors of compositors are 
psychologically similar to those of copyists 
of manuscripts ; but there are also mechani- 
cal causes of corruption, of which the 
following are the most important. The 
compositor can pick up a letter from 
the correct division of his type-case, but it 
may have been wrongly put in that division 
at a previous distribution of type. This is 
known as a ‘foul case’ error. A letter can 
be ‘turned’, i.e. inserted upside-down in 
the composing-stick. The result on the 
printed page may be what appears to be 
another letter. This is particularly fre_ 
quent with the pair 7 and u (which ar 
easily confused in handwriting as eel, 
Worn, badly cast, or imperfectly immpbes et 
type can result in the misreading of Gries 


letter as another by the compositor of 
a 
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subsequent edition; such errors are often 
helpful in deciding the priority of editions 
and the exact nature of the copy for a given 
edition (see BrpLiocRApHy). Misunder- 
stood corrections in proof can lead to errors 
of a rather complicated kind, but these 
have their analogues in the correction of 
anuscripts. 
~ One cfestiae problem for the editor 
(not perhaps one of textual criticism in the 
strictest sense) arises when the need to fill 
a precise quantity of space in print has led 
to deletions or supplementations at proof 
stage. For the English reader the most 
important examples are the novels of 
Dickens printed in parts. The proofs of 
many of these survive, and Dickens often 
had to cut them (and occasionally pad them 
out) to make the part exactly the right 
length. Though they correspond to the 
author’s real intentions, the passages cut 
have never been restored in editions of the 
novels: see J, Butt, ‘David Copperfield: 
From Manuscript to Print’, in Rey, Eng. 
Studies, N.S. j (1950). 

The novelties which the printed book 
introduces into the task of the textual critic 
are not many and they include more 
simplifications than complications. Well 
into the present century, editing was almost 
always vitiated by inadequate attention to 
questions of critica] bibliography, and the 
Teaction against this neglect has perhaps 


bibliographical, like 
palaeographical, knowledge js merely part 
of the textual Critic’s equipment, and that 
the faculty that is spe 


cifically his is a sense 
or what a particular author (or kind of 
author) would be likely 


to say in a particular 
context. Thus when W. W. Greg wrote 
that ‘strictly bibliographical investigation 
forms three-fourths of textual criticism’ 
(Trans. Bibliograph, Soc,, 12, 1914), it was 
a salutary Protest against the neglect of such 
investigation but did not adequately 
distinguish between the prerequisites and 
the essence of textual crit: 


Criticism, 
One other factor ha 
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Criticism as in others the idea that < 
Print it must be true? may have 
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works translated on the basis of Tibetan: 
Tibetan Tales, tr. A. Schiefmer and R. W. S. 
Ralston (1906); The Life of the Buddha, tr. 
W. W. Rockhill (1907); E. Obermiller, ‘The 
Sublime Science of the Great Vehicle to 
Salvation’, in Acta Orientalia, 9 (1931); 
Sandhinirmocanastitra, tr. E, Lamotte (1935); 
as laa acl ydkarana, tr. K, Regamey 
1938). 
Works of ‘Tibetan authorship:  Tyors 
Mystéres Tibétains, tr. J. Bacot (1912); La Vie 
de Marpa, tr. J. Bacot (1937); Itbet’s Great 
Yost Mila Repa, tr. Evans Wentz (1928); ed. 
The Tibetan Book of the Dead, tr. Evans 
Wentz (1927; 2nd ed. 1949); ZIrbetan Yoga 
and Secret Doctrines, tr. Evans Wentz (1935); 
Padma Thang Yirg, tr. C. Toussaint (1933); Der 
Roman einer tibetischen Kéonigin, tr. B. Laufer 
(ro1r); gZer MMyrg, tr. A. H. Franke in Asia 
Major (vols 1-6, 1924-30; new series x and 2, 
Dec. 1949). . 
Bibliographies in H. Cordier, Bzblioteca 
Sintca, vol. 4 (1907-08) and in D. L. 5. 
Grousset, Histotre de PExtréme Orient, p. 670 
(1929). D.LS. 
Téokan Kiko (‘An Account of Travel 
through the Eastern Barrier’), a Japanese 
travel diary, dated 1242, of a journey from 
I< yoto to Kamakura by an unknown author; 
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Meiji Settoku Gakkai or Meijt Japan Society, 
ed. G Kato (1937)- E.B.C. 
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plays are certainly of earlier origi. The 
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compiled in three stages. First came the 
simple devotional plays written 10 the 
metre of 14th-century romances. * ext, 
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finally, those plays and parts of plays in 
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‘This is part of Aristotle’s definition of 
tragedy—and neither the definition nor the 
practice of the Greek tragic poets requires 
that a tragedy shall end unhappily, though 
Aristotle finds the unhappy ending aestheti- 
cally superior to the other. So far as 
Greek drama is concerned, those tragedies 
which do not end unhappily (like the 
Orestes trilogy) end in a scene which 
transcends and reconciles the tragic con- 
flict. This may indicate the true answer 
to the fundamental question which Aristotle 
was the first to ask: why do we take 
pleasure in tragedy, since it portrays scenes 
which in real life would give us nothing but 
distress ? Aristotle’s own answer, as given 
in the Poetics, is so terse as to be obscure. 
It is that learning (or ‘understanding’) is 
agreeable, and that artistic representation 
involves learning, or understanding. What- 
ever Aristotle meant by this, it certainly 
is true of the tragedy he was writing about 
—and not only of that tragedy—that 
though it does deal with unhappiness and 
suffering, it does so in a way which links it 
significantly with the very basis of human 
life. Whether the final illumination is 
expressly presented, as in the Orestes 
trilogy, or merely implied in the structure 
and spirit of the play, tragedy brings 
understanding, an enlargement of the mind 
and experience; and it does this by showing, 
it may be, that the suffering is the direct 
consequence of error, or perhaps—in an 
€ven profounder form of tragedy—that it 
may be an inescapable consequence of our 
being men and not gods. 

Perhaps Aristotle had this enlarging 
effect of tragedy in mind when he framed 
a theory of catharsis (‘purgation’): that 
act meobaes in us the emotions of pity 
ara aj ut only to purge us of these 
z sumilar emotions; which is to say that 
7 a 4 Spiritually bracing effect. Aristotle, 
eP 5 Sie. a rad: critic, regards tragedy as 

_nobiest lorm of literature; a judgment 
which has this justification, that it is 
scenes of suffering, not of joy, which move 
the deepest emotions and questions about 
human life, and that it is of the essence of 
tragedy not necessarily to answer the 
questions, but at least to raise them, and 
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any social or other conditions remain 
constant is too large a question to discuss 
here: certainly in Athens favouring con- 
ditions are clearly discernible: a politically 
educated and responsible democracy in a 
period of vigour and confidence, having a 
religion that was the reverse of dogmatic, 
having too a wealth of native myth; a 
people instinctively artistic and dramatic, 
philosophic by nature (unlike the Romans, 
for example), but still in that stage of its 
development in which religion, philosophy 
and poetry had not yet parted company. 
The suddenness with which the great 
period of Athenian drama ends is remark- 
able. It begins at about 500 B.c. Sophocles 
and [Euripides both died in 406. The 
next year Aristophanes wrote his comedy 
The Frogs, in which the god Dionysus goes 
down to Flades to bring back one of the 
three great tragic poets, as none were left. 
All our evidence suggests that Aristophanes 
was right: great Greek tragedy was finished, 
One reason was that an age of intellectual- 
ism had begun. Philosophy had become 
conscious of herself and was now relying on 
her own purely intellectual methods. 
Plato, for example, one of the greatest 
artists of them all, wrote tragedies in his 
youth, burned them, deliberately though 
unsuccessfully renounced poetry and be- 
came the least arid intellectualist there ever 
was—and wrote almost bitterly against the 
tragic poets. It is the great strength of 
Greek tragedy that its chief exponents, 
besides being magnificent poets and superb 
men of the theatre, were as original 
thinkers the equals of any of their con- 
temporaries. 
The general spirit of Greek tragedy is, 
for a very simple reason, commonly mis- 
understood. It is thought to represent 
humanity as the helpless victim of all- 
powerful and irresponsible gods. It does 
nothing of the sort. The mistake comes 
from supposing that the gods in Greek 
drama are arbitrary divine persons. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. This 
had been an early conception of the gods, 
but it leaves no serious traces in tragedy. 
Rather the gods are a personification or a 
symbol of the fundamental laws or forces 
in human life which man has to respect if 
he would avoid catastrophe. If a man 
infringes a given natural or moral law— 
for whatever reason—a certain result will 
inevitably follow. ‘The result is ‘the will 
of the gods’; but the dramatist is always 
concerned to show that the result always 
comes about in the natural course of events. 
Indeed the natural course of events and the 
activity of the god are only different ways 
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of expressing the same thing. So, in 
Electra, Sophocles indicates that it is with 
Apollo’s direct sanction that Orestes and 
Electra killed their mother because she 
had killed their father. ‘This does not 
mean that Apollo is an immoral god who 
sees nothing wrong in matricide, still less 
that he compels Orestes and Electra to do 
this thing. It means that Clytemnestra’s 
crime had created a situation (which 
Sophocles draws in detail) such that her 
children inevitably kill her in revenge; and 
the function of Apollo in the play is to 
certify that a universal law is at work here: 
that violent crime inevitably provokes 
violent reaction. The activity of the god 
neither starts nor controls the activities of 
the human actors; it merely universalizes 
the particular case by showing that it is 
obeying a law. Greek tragedy is rightly 
called ‘religious drama’; it would be no 
less just to call it scientific. 

Greek tragedy does not notably difter 
from later forms of tragedy in having as its 
basis the conception of an ordered universe, 
permeated by law. It has in the gods its 
own peculiar symbol of that law, but 1t may 
be doubted if without this basis tragedy is 
possible at all. But in other respects 
Greek tragedy is unlike any other, unless 
that other has directly imitated the Greek. 
Two major differences may be mentioned. 

The first is that a Greek play confines 
itself most remarkably to what is essential 
to the tragic theme of the play. The 
dramatists have no desire to represent 
action for its own sake or to study character 
for its own sake. Sub-plot and even 
extensions of the main plot, which might be 
natural but are not essential, are eschewed. 
Nothing is done which the development of 
the tragic idea does not directly demand. 
No attempt is made by the use of sub- 
sidiary scenes and minor characters to set 
the main action against a background of 
ordinary life—a device which Shakespeare 
used with such tragic effect. The only 
background is the activity of the gods: that 
is, universal law. Naturalism was sought 
much less than the steady development of 
the essential theme. Hence the spare 
form of Greek tragic plays. The number 
of characters is small, narration is use 
freely in place of action, dialogue is rarely 
naturalistic, the action is normally con- 
fined to one place and time. The 
aesthetic result of this concentration is the 
swift, decisive and clear development of 
the tragic theme. é' 

The second great difference is that in 
Greek tragedy dancing and music were 
integral parts of the whole, not occasional 


adjuncts. The chorus-odes were danced 
and sung, and there was regularly a lyrical 
scene in which the chief actors sang in 
dialogue with the chorus. The function 
of the chorus, as a lyrical body, was to lift 
the action from time to time above the level 
of poetic speech to the level.of music and 
so to amplify the emotional range of the 
drama. As a dramatic character the 
chorus could, so to speak, enlarge the area 
of reference: it could bring to the surface 
any philosophic or dramatic implications 
of the action which might be hidden from 
the actors themselves—in this way doing 
what minor characters often do in Shake- 
speare. Although the actual music and 
dances are now entirely lost, it is possible to 
infer enough of their effect and general 
nature to make it quite certain that a 
performance of a Greek play without 
dancing and music can be nothing but a 
pale imitation of the original. 

The audience before which these plays 
were first performed was in effect (though 
not literally) the whole citizen-body of 
Athens. It was natural therefore that the 
plays should deal with moral or religious 
themes of importance; this was no theatre 
in which to explore the possibilities of a 
psychological tragedy. Euripides’ Medea, 
for example, is not a study of an individual 
woman tragically in love, but of the 
irrational passions of love and hate, so 
destructive to society at large. In the last 
two decades of the 5th century—largely 
because of the intellectualist movement 
mentioned above—tragedy did begin to 
concern itself more with the abnormal 
individual, as in Euripides’ Orestes and 
Electra. ‘Vhe union of dramatic poetry 
religion and philosophy was breaking 
down. Tragedy became more secular and 
less serious, sO much so that some of 
Euripides’ later ‘tragedies’ are really 
romantic drama or even comedy (cf. 
Helen). 

The Roman ‘tragedy’ of Seneca, a re- 
hash of Greek material, was certainly not 
designed for any stage, but for recitation. 
Its stock-in-trade was declamation, horrors 
and philosophizing, and its present signifi- 
cance is limited to its influence on Eliza 
bethan drama. Nevertheless, perhaps just 
because Seneca designed his tragedies to 
be read rather than acted, he is referred to 
with almost oracular veneration long after 
the actual acting of other plays had Ceased 
(see Drama: The Middle Ages) } 
consequence tragedy comes to be regard : 
as the dark and middle ages sae 
iterary form. Chaucer, Lydgate avid 
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This is part of Aristotle’s definition of 
tragedy—and neither the definition nor the 
practice of the Greek tragic poets requires 
that a tragedy shall end unhappily, though 
Aristotle finds the unhappy ending aestheti- 
cally superior to the other. So far as 
Greek drama is concerned, those tragedies 
which do not end unhappily (like the 
Orestes trilogy) end in a scene which 
transcends and reconciles the tragic con- 
flict. This may indicate the true answer 
to the fundamental question which Aristotle 
was the first to ask: why do we take 
pleasure in tragedy, since it portrays scenes 
which in real life would give us nothing but 
distress? Aristotle’s own answer, as given 
in the Poetics, is so terse as to be obscure. 
It is that learning (or ‘understanding’) is 
agreeable, and that artistic representation 
involves learning, or understanding. What- 
ever Aristotle meant by this, it certainly 
is true of the tragedy he was writing about 
—and not only of that tragedy—that 
though it does deal with unhappiness and 
suffering, it does so in a way which links it 
significantly with the very basis of human 
life. Whether the final illumination is 
expressly presented, as in the Orestes 
trilogy, or merely implied in the structure 
and spirit of the play, tragedy brings 
understanding, an enlargement of the mind 
and experience; and it does this by showing, 
it may be, that the suffering is the direct 
consequence of error, or perhaps—in an 
€ven profounder form of tragedy—that it 
may be an inescapable consequence of our 
“ing men and not gods. 

Perhaps Aristotle had this enlarging 
effect of tragedy in mind when he framed 
oe theory of catharsis (‘purgation’): that 
mee ped arouses in us the emotions of pity 
- q sini but only to purge us of these 
; ar emotions; which is to say that 
aga Spiritually bracing effect. Aristotle, 
te aoe a later critic, regards tragedy as 

€ noblest form of literature ; a judgment 
which has this justification, that it is 
scenes of suffering, not of joy, which move 
the deepest emotions and questions about 
human life, and that it is of the essence of 
tragedy not necessarily to answer the 
duestions, but at least to raise them, and 
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any social or other conditions remain 
constant is too large a question to discuss 
here: certainly in Athens favouring con- 
ditions are clearly discernible: a politically 
educated and responsible democracy in a 
period of vigour and confidence, having a 
religion that was the reverse of dogmatic, 
having too a wealth of native myth; a 
people instinctively artistic and dramatic, 
philosophic by nature (unlike the Romans, 
for example), but still in that stage of its 
development in which religion, philosophy 
and poetry had not yet parted company. 
The suddenness with which the great 
period of Athenian drama ends is remark- 
able. It begins at about 500 B.c. Sophocles 
and Euripides both died in 406. The 
next year Aristophanes wrote his comedy 
The Frogs, in which the god Dionysus goes 
down to Hades to bring back one of the 
three great tragic pocts, as none were left. 
All our evidence suggests that Aristophanes 
was right: great Greek tragedy was finished, 
One reason was that an age of intellectual- 
ism had begun. Philosophy had become 
conscious of herself and was now relying on 
her own purely intellectual methods. 
Plato, for example, one of the greatest 
artists of them all, wrote tragedies in his 
youth, burned them, deliberately though 
unsuccessfully renounced poetry and be- 
came the least arid intellectualist there ever 
was—and wrote almost bitterly against the 
tragic poets. It is the great strength of 
Greek tragedy that its chief exponents, 
besides being magnificent poets and superb 
men of the theatre, were as_ original 
thinkers the equals of any of their con- 
temporaries. 
The general spirit of Greek tragedy 1S, 
for a very simple reason, commonly mis- 
understood. It is thought to represent 
humanity as the helpless victim of all- 
powerful and irresponsible gods. It does 
nothing of the sort. The mistake comes 
from supposing that the gods in Greek 
drama are arbitrary divine persons. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 'This 
had been an early conception of the gods, 
but it leaves no serious traces in tragedy. 
Rather the gods are a personification or a 
symbol of the fundamental laws or forces 
in human life which man has to respect if 
he would avoid catastrophe. If a man 
infringes a given natural or moral law— 
for whatever reason—a certain result will 
inevitably follow. The result is ‘the will 
of the gods’; but the dramatist is always 
concerned to show that the result always 
comes about in the natural course of events. 
Indeed the natural course of events and the 
activity of the god are only different ways 








of expressing the same thing. So, in 
Electra, Sophocles indicates that it is with 
Apollo’s direct sanction that Orestes and 
Electra killed their mother because she 
had killed their father. ‘This does not 
mean that Apollo is an immoral god who 
sees nothing wrong in matricide, still less 
that he compels Orestes and Electra to do 
this thing. It means that Clytemnestra’s 
crime had created a situation (which 
Sophocles draws in detail) such that her 
children inevitably kill her in revenge; and 
the function of Apollo in the play is to 
certify that a universal law is at work here: 
that violent crime inevitably provokes 
violent reaction. The activity of the god 
neither starts nor controls the activities of 
the human actors; it merely universalizes 
the particular case by showing that it is 
obeying a law. Greek tragedy is rightly 
called ‘religious drama’; it would be no 
less just to call it scientific. 

Greek tragedy does not notably difter 
from later forms of tragedy in having as its 
basis the conception of an ordered universe, 
permeated by law. It has in the gods its 
own peculiar symbol of that law, but 1t may 
be doubted if without this basis tragedy 1s 
possible at all. But in other respects 
Greek tragedy is unlike any other, unless 
that other has directly imitated the Greek. 
Two major differences may be mentioned. 

The first is that a Greek play confines 
itself most remarkably to what is essential 
to the tragic theme of the play. ‘The 
dramatists have no desire to represent 
action for its own sake or to study character 
for its own sake. Sub-plot and even 
extensions of the main plot, which might be 
natural but are not essential, are eschewed. 
Nothing is done which the development of 
the tragic idea does not directly demand. 
No attempt is made by the use of sub- 
sidiary scenes and minor characters to set 
the main action against a background of 
ordinary life—a device which Shakespeare 
used with such tragic effect. ‘The only 
background is the activity of the gods: that 
is, universal law. Naturalism was sought 
much less than the steady development of 
the essential theme. Hence the spare 
form of Greek tragic plays. ‘The number 
of characters is small, narration is used 
freely in place of action, dialogue is rarely 
naturalistic, the action is normally con- 
fined to one place and time. The 
aesthetic result of this concentration is the 
swift, decisive and clear development of 
the tragic theme. 

The second great difference is that in 
Greek tragedy dancing and music were 
integral parts of the whole, not occasional 
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adjuncts. ‘The chorus-odes were danced 
and sung, and there was regularly a lyrical 
scene in which the chief actors sang in 
dialogue with the chorus. The function 
of the chorus, as a lyrical body, was to lift 
the action from time to time above the level 
of poetic speech to the level.of music and 
so to amplify the emotional range of the 
drama. As a dramatic character the 
chorus could, so to speak, enlarge the area 
of reference: it could bring to the surface 
any philosophic or dramatic implications 
of the action which might be hidden from 
the actors themselves—in this way doing 
what minor characters often do in Shake- 
speare. Although the actual music and 
dances are now entirely lost, it is possible to 
infer enough of their effect and general 
nature to make it quite certain that a 
performance of a Greek play without 
dancing and music can be nothing but a 
pale imitation of the original. 

The audience before which these plays 
were first performed was in effect (though 
not literally) the whole citizen-body of 
Athens. It was natural therefore that the 
plays should deal with moral or religious 
themes of importance; this was no theatre 
in which to explore the possibilities of a 
psychological tragedy. Euripides’ Medea 
for example, is not a study of an individual 
woman tragically in love, but of the 
irrational passions of love and hate, so 
destructive to society at large. In the last 
two decades of the 5th century—largely 
because of the intellectualist movement 
mentioned above—tragedy did begin to 
concern itself more with the abnormal 
individual, as in Euripides’ Orestes and 
Electra. ‘The union of dramatic poetry 
religion and philosophy was breaking 
down. ‘Tragedy became more secular and 
less serious, sO much so that some of 
Euripides’ later ‘tragedies’ are really 
romantic drama or even comedy (ef. 
Helen). 

The Roman ‘tragedy’ of Seneca, a re- 
hash of Greek material, was certainly not 
designed for any stage, but for recitation. 
Its stock-in-trade was declamation, horrors 
and philosophizing, and its present signifi- 
cance is limited to its influence on Eliza 
bethan drama. Nevertheless, perhaps just 
because Seneca designed his tragedies to 
be read rather than acted, he is referred to 
with almost oracular veneration long aft 
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the actual acting of other plays had ceased 
(see Drama: The Middle Ages) ‘ 
consequence tragedy comes to be re : . 
during the dark and middle a es 
literary form. Chaucer, [, la 
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dogmatically that tragedy is a particular 
kind of story which (a) treats of persons 
of high degree and (b) represents them as 
falling from a state of prosperity into one 
of adversity. The transformation is thought 
of as occasioned by the fickleness of 
fortune (often personified—sometimes as a 
goddess, even in Christendom). The 
story is thus endowed with didactic content. 
Courtship of the Christian virtues is urged 
upon those who seek to become impervious, 
at least in spirit, to fortune’s mutability. 
Quite unconsciously this literary formula 
of a tragic fall from greatness returns to 
the stage in the Mystery cycles built 
around the Son of God’s crucifixion (see 
Drama; Mrracre anp Mystrry Pays). 
Each of the plays in the complete cycle tells 
its Own moral tale; but the central tragic 
theme, treated in appropriately solemn 
dialogue, prepared the minds of audiences 
for the later humanistic tragedy of the 
secular stage. 
_ The survival of Senecan precept in 
literary form also provided the natural 
point of departure for research into ancient 
tragedy, when general interest in the 
ancient world revived during the x5th 
century. The earliest centre of this 
research was Italy where academies were 
established to study the drama and theatre 
of the ancient world (see Drama: Jtaly). 
By 15 15 the first tragedy in Italian modelled 
On strict classical lines, T'rissino’s Sopho- 
msba, had been written. Italian example 
spread west and north. A similarly con- 
structed play, Jodelle’s Cléopdtre captive, 
Ppbeared in France in 1552: and in Eng- 
and Norton and Sackville’s Gorboduc was 
perormed by members of the Inner 
besten in 1561. Spain, Portugal, Ger- 
: ny and the Low Countries followed suit. 
meevery Case 'the schools and universities 
were the <entre of this activity; on the 
continent it was considerably abetted by 
the Jesuit colleges of the counter-Reforma- 
tion. But lacking the prestige of the 
Italian academies, the Schools and uni- 
versities of other Fx 
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forced him ever further away from spon- 
taneous imaginative creation reflecting the 
world about him. ‘The revival of classical 
tragedy in Italy as a stage form thus died 
of inanition, leaving the field open to the 
decorator and to the musician who com- 
bined to fashion opera from the corpse. 

In Spain the Senecan tragedies of 
Jerénimo Bermudez, Cristébal de Virués 
and Leonardo de Argensola enjoyed a 
succes d@estime but were soon altogether 
eclipsed by the freer and more popular 
work of Cervantes, Lope de Vega and 
Calderén (see Drama: Spain). In Ger- 
many and the Low Countries classical 
tragedy failed to find a public outside the 
schools and universities until the late r7th 
century. 

In England the medieval idea of a moral 
aim which had attached itself to surviving 
Senecan precept died hard. Its effect 
upon the  16th-century  dramatist’s 
approach to tragedy is well illustrated by 
Puttenham. ‘Tragedy’, he says, ‘deals 
with the doleful falls of unfortunate and 
afHicted Princes, for the purpose of 
reminding men of the mutability of fortune 
and of God’s just punishment of a vicious 
life.” A measure of the change, however, 
that overtook tragedy in England in the 
50-odd years that separates Gorboduc from 
King Lear is the abolition of that qualifying 
clause. ‘Ihe authors of domestic tragedy 
(plays, that is, where bourgeois heroes and 
heroines enact their unhappy story ina 
recognizably English setting—viz, Arden 
of faversham, A Woman Killed with 
Kindness, etc.) continue to stress the values 
made popular by the Morality play (q.v.). 
At times this required drastic alteration 0 
historical fact in order that virtue should 
be rewarded and vice punished. These 
dramas laid the foundations of English 
melodrama. Academic study of Seneca, 
however, both in Latin and English during 
the 16th century served to reassert not only 
the essential sensationalism of his plays but, 
far more important to the development of 
English tragedy, the particular brand of 
Stoic philosophy with which he _ had 
endowed his characters. This philosophy, 
the corner-stone of which is a readiness to 
meet death on terms of one’s own choosing, 
provided English renaissance dramatists 
with the ideal dramatic answer to the 
traditional dramatic conundrum ‘How 
may the fickleness of fortune best be 
mastered ?’. ‘The protagonists of Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean tragedy all start their 
stage careers faced with this question posed 
in one or another of various acute forms: 
all resolve their dilemma by a personal and 
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positive resolve to accept the worst fortune 
can offer. ‘Most men are tossed miser- 
ably between the dread of death and the 
torments of life’, Seneca had said in his 
Letters to Lucilius. ‘Better a dead lion 
than a living dog’, replied Hector in 
Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, For 
Hamlet ‘the readiness is all’; for Lear 
‘ripeness is all’. ‘This fundamental change 
of outlook in the central protagonist or 
protagonists during the course of the action 
is set against a background of ordinary life. 
The ordinariness of this background in its 
turn is a potent factor in making every 
advance in the main action appear to be 
the direct and logical outcome of its 
predecessor. Infringement of any natural 
or moral law either at the start of a play 
(as in King Lear) or directly preceding the 
play (as in Hamlet) will lead to an inevitable 
and usually calamitous result. Characters 
who are recognizable as individual person- 
alities are thus universalized and enable us 
as audience to sce that the suffering which 
individuals have to endure in life are at 
least the direct consequence of error, if not 
an inescapable consequence of our human- 
ity. Elizabethan and Jacobean tragedy is 
at its finest when it seeks simply to state 
that fact: at its weakest when it seeks to 
show in addition how that suffering may 
best be avoided, or exploits sensationalism 
and dramatic situation for its own sake. 
The former enlarges our experience which 
is enlightening and thus enjoyable: the 
latter is incredible and consequently either 
painful or shocking. 

The strength of Elizabethan tragedy, 
which derives so much from Seneca, is 
paradoxically due to its contempt for the 
niceties of form so dear to humanist 
scholars. In plot structure it differs little 
from the mere sequence of scenes inherited 
from the Mysteries where narrative an 
stage action move in swift conjunction; but 
character and feeling have much wider 
scope. Formal choruses are non-existent, 
all commentary upon the action an 
interpretation of it being delivered either 
in soliloquy or by some individual ‘Pro- 
logue’ or ‘Chorus’ who may be better 
paralleled by the ‘Presenter’ or ‘Nuntius 
of the Mysteries and pageants than by the 
chorus of classical antiquity. Ben Jonson 
alone of the major dramatists with pedantic 
zeal attempted to follow the precepts of the 
Italian revivalists in detail—and with as 
much success (see Drama: England). It 
was only in France that this strictly 
regulated tragedy found the right sort of 
soil in which to flourish. 

The development of tragedy in the age of 
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reason is the record of its modification to 
the taste of an audience out of touch with 
the tragicidea. Whilstin France, perhaps 
conscious of attaining its apogee under 
Louis XIV, the form reached full flowering 
at the hands of Corneille and Racine, the 
restless audiences of Restoration England 
had already acquired a more extravagant 
taste. The heroic dramas of Davenant, 
Howard, Dryden and Lee were trans- 
planted to remote and improbable settings 
—India, Mexico, Peru—decorated with 
rant and rhyme and embellished with every 
mechanical aid of the theatre. Even when 
discipline returned, Georgian England 
remained out of touch with the neo- 
classical conception of tragedy, and the 
lethargy of Addison’s Cato or Johnson’s 
Trene contrasts forcibly with the sustained 
vigour of Horace or Phédre. 

A strain no less opposed to the Aristo- 
telian idea of tragedy is apparent in the 
‘sentimental drama’ which took root 
throughout Europe in the next century. 
Far from purging the pathetic, sentimental 
drama encouraged it, measuring its 
success by the audience’s flow of tears. In 
England this 1s no less true of the high- 
flown verse of Southerne and Rowe than of 
the humbler prose of Lillo and Moore 
whilst France, though cherishing the 
illusion of tragedy, increasingly indulged a 
taste for comédie larmoyante. 'This is not 
to dispute the contention of Diderot or 
Lessing that the stuff of tragedy is to be 
found on our own shores and in our own 
homes; but it is rarely given to prophets 
to see their predictions realized, and over a 
century separates Lessing’s Miss Sarg 
Sampson from Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnen- 
aufgang. 

That the romantic movement in drama 
started on the heights of Goethe and 
Schiller and finished in the foothills of 
Dumas pere and Bulwer-Lytton was 
largely due to the emphasis laid by later 
practitioners on the mysterious and the 
sensational (see MELODRAMA). Gothic 
drama was by no means confined to 
Germany, and Kotzebue, Pixérécourt and 
Monk’ Lewis all shared in the cultivation 
of a blind, unreasoning terror, wholly 
opposed to the rationalization of the 
terrible which divides tragedy from 
melodrama. Even when lucidity tye_ 
asserted itself in the close-knit drames of 
Scribe and Dumas fils, it was craftsma 
ship, not content, that took pride of p] aos 
whilst the early death of Georg Biche 
cut short a unique attempt to harn no 
imagination of the romantic move “8s the 
the contemporary scene. Ment to 
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That harnessing had therefore to wait 
for the hand of Henrik Ibsen. By apply- 
ing the technique of Scribe to the historical 
themes of his early plays Ibsen equipped 
himself for the wider tasks of Brand, Peer 
Gynt and Emperor and Galilean. But 
perhaps even this body of poetic tragedy 
represents a smaller achievement than the 
prose tragedies which followed, combining, 
as they do, acute analysis of Ibsen’s own 
world with the imaginative insight of a poet. 
It is the struggle of the individual against 
an artificially organized society that 
supplies Ibsen’s theme, whether the 
individual is Mrs Alving, Hedda Gabler or 
John Gabriel Borkman, and his poet’s 
approach endows the small scale of the 
Norwegian scene with*the proper propor- 
tions of tragedy. 

It was, however, Ibsen the critic rather 
than Ibsen the poet who fathered the 
modern realistic drama. Chekhov and 
Strindberg certainly, and perhaps also 
Hauptmann and Sudermann, caught some- 
thing of his vision, but the majority of 
dramatists were content with analysis. 
Shaw did not and Galsworthy could not 
encompass tragedy within their range, any 
more than Brieux in France or Schnitzler 
in Austria and Wedekind in Germany. 
Moreover the restless experiments with 
form which characterized European drama 
after 1918 distracted authors from the 
concentration essential to tragedy. Toller’s 
expressionism and Pirandello’s essays in 
the fourth dimension both explore the 
shape rather than the substance of tragedy. 

If, too, a measure of self-confidence can 
alone give the detachment essential to the 
writing of tragedy, as in 5th-century 
Greece or i7th-century France, Europe 
has been deprived of that confidence since 
1914. It is perhaps for this reason that 
the United States of America has made the 
greatest contribution to the writing of 
tragedy since then. Eugene O’Neill, Max- 
well Anderson and Clifford Odets have all 
at some time achieved tragic grandeur and 
power. England at any rate can offer 
nothing to dispute the claims of The 
Emperor Fones, Winterset or Golden Boy. 
But the anxiety of the atomic age appears 
to have robbed even American tragedy of 
its detachment and depth; the essays in 
tragedy of Arthur Miller and ‘Tennessee 
i tams are shallow and hysterical when 

et €side their predecessors’. Similarly 

= Pessimism of such popular French 
signees as Anouilh and Sartre falls 
th "ame Short of tragedy. To distil 
terme Be of human existence today into 

© theatre is clearly a task that 


daunts the dramatists, in the same way 
that catharsis becomes increasingly difficult 
for an overwrought audience. 
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Transcendentalism, a movement which 
flourished in New England during the 
years 1836 to 1860 and vitalized American 
art and literature. Its beliefs, derived 
from German idealism, English romantic 
poetry, Plato and oriental scriptures, were 
most fully expressed by Emerson in Nature 
(1836), Thoreau in Walden (1854) and 
other writers who held discussions in 
Concord, Mass., and became known as the 
Transcendental Club. Its periodical was 
The Dial (1840-44). H.L.C. 


Translation. For the beginnings of 
literary form as well as literary criticism it 
is usual to go back to the Greeks of the 
classical age. But the Greeks were too 
much preoccupied in exploiting the 
beauties of their own language and too 
contemptuous of the ‘barbarous’ tongues 
which they heard abroad to develop the art 
of translation or even to regard it as an art 
atall. ‘here is thus no patroness of trans- 
lation among the Nine Muses, and if we 
invent a tenth for the purpose, I fear that 
we shall have to call her Cinderella, For 
of all the literary arts, translation has been 
the most neglected in the long history of 
criticism. Yet it has been widely prac- 
tised ever since the catastrophe at Babel 
produced a market for its products, and 
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with so many good and bad examples at 
our disposal it should not prove impossible 
to establish it on a sound theoretical basis. 
But in fact this task has seldom been under- 
taken, at any rate in England. ‘The Italian 
aphorism, traduttore traditore, has nothing 
but brevity and wit to commend it; and 
Matthew Arnold’s On Translating Homier 
(1861) stands out as one of the few note- 
worthy essays on the subject. I make this 
my starting-point, if only to emphasize the 
change of outlook that has occurred since 
he wrote. 

Shortly before Arnold’s book appeared, 
F. W. Newman, the Cardinal’s brother, 
had declared that ‘the translator should 
retain every peculiarity of the original, so 
far as he is able, with the greater care the 
more foreign it may be’. Now this sounds 
well enough in theory—fidelity to the 
original should be every translator’s aim. 
But fidelity is an ambiguous term, and this 
principle, if conscientiously adhered to, 
might well give us translations of French 
novels in which the hero called his beloved 
‘my cabbage’. Arnold is surely right when 
he castigates Newman for his pronounce- 
ment. 

Newman had also considered, only to 
reject it, the theory that a translation 
‘should affect our countrymen as the 
original may be conceived to have affected 
its natural hearers’—a fundamentally 
sound idea. But Arnold will have none of 
this either, for the very inadequate reason 
that ‘no one can tell us how Homer 
affected the Greeks’, a remark which 
merely calls attention to a difficulty that 
certainly exists when we go back as far as 
Homer’s day, but diminishes to vanishing 
point as we approach our own times. 

Arnold, after thus, in my opinion, re- 
jecting salvation, proceeds to argue for a 
third position. He maintains that it is the 
translator’s duty ‘to satisfy scholars’, and 
incidentally he implements this calamitous 
advice by urging him to experiment (in the 
case of Homer’s poems) with an English 
hexameter. 

In thus summarizing Arnold’s discus- 
sion of the theory of translation, we have 
lit on a principle which I now put forward 
as the lodestar of the translator, though 
Arnold and Newman both rejected it. 
call it the principle of equivalent effect and 
regard it as signifying that that translation 
is the best which comes nearest to creating 
in its audience the same impression as Was 
made by the original on its contemporaries. 
Higher than this, I hold that no translator 
can aim. 

Difficulties, of course, spring up in their 
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multitudes directly we try to carry out so 
general a principle in practice. ‘That was 
only to be expected: translation is a 
creative art, and no one who has seriously 
applied himself to such work would 
describe it as easy. I must mention two 
important corollaries that follow from the 
principle. (1) Presuming that the original 
was intelligible to its first audience, the 
translator’s first aim should be intelligi- 
bility, and that not to scholars only. (2) 
Except in cases where the original author 
writes with deliberate archaism, this aim 
can be achieved only by the adoption 
of contemporary diction. I give two 
examples. Maupassant, in Le Champ 
d’Oliviers, describes a village priest who 
has just come home from a fishing expedi- 
tion in these words: ‘Il avait lair d’un 
solide et bizarre ecclésiastique des pays 
chauds, fait pour les aventures plus que 
pour dire la messe’. H. N. P. Sloman 
renders this: ‘He looked like one of those 
eccentric muscular Christians from the 
tropics, more at home in a tight corner than 
at the altar’. Here, Sloman, by skilfully 
anglicizing foreign idiom, has not only 
preserved the meaning but rendered the 
whole picture immediately clear to his 
readers. Butcher and Lang, on the other 
hand, when they translated Homer’s 
Odyssey XXI, 402-3 by the words: ‘Oh 
that the fellow may get wherewith to profit 
withal, just in such measure as he shal] 
ever prevail to bend the bow’, left all but 
Greek scholars or experts in archaic Eng- 
lish to retranslate the remark for them- 
selves as best they could. 

But people translated for each other lone 
before the English language came into 
being; and some justification of the prin- 
ciple to which I pin my faith may emerge 
from a brief historical survey. For this 
purpose I first select the Bible, the most 
translated book in the world. 

The first and most famous translation of 
the Hebrew Old ‘Testament is the Greek 
version known, as the Septuagint. This 
was made during the 3rd and 2nd cen- 
turies B.C. for the Jews of the Dispersion 
who were forgetting their ancestral tongue 
in favour of Greek. The translators 
writing with religious rather than literary 
aims, adopted a highly Semitic style of 
Greek, which would have shocked Plato 
or Demosthenes and has, for better 
worse, exercised a considerable j ia 
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Hebrew into the contemporary Greek in 
which for the most part their narratives 
are couched. These quotations must have 
struck their first Greek-speaking audiences 
as quaint, archaic and even unintelligible 
to the same degree as the English of our 
Old Testament seems so to us. Yet here 
the Evangelists were justified, for this 
Semitic Greek had itself been written in 
a spirit of archaism. But the Septuagint 
style was catching, and it reappears in 
many a phrase, construction and idiom of 
the Gospel narratives themselves, where 
theoretically it had no right to show itself. 
This fact partly accounts for the exotic 
flavour that has been observed in the 
English of the Authorized Version. I do 
not think we should ever have had such 
expressions in an English Bible as ‘with 
desire I have desired ’, € St Luke had 
adhered throughout his narrative to the 
contemporary Greek which he was able 
to handle with such artistry. 

The Gospels and the rest of the Greek 
New Testament soon came into the trans- 
lator’s hands. Of all the early translations 
that were made, history and geography 
decided that the Latin versions should 

€come the most important, and these 
culminated in the authoritative translation 
of the whole Bible which was undertaken 
y St Jerome at the instance of pope 
amasus in 382 and was produced in 4os, 
to be known later as the Vulgate. If we 
judge the Latin of this version, lovable as 
it 1s, by purely literary standards, and if we 
compare it with the more formal Latin 
Which the translator uses in his scholarly 
preface, we are forced to the conclusion 
that St Jerome was influenced more by 
traditional and religious than by artistic 
considerations, His chief aim appears to 
have been a literal adherence to his 
originals (Newman’s principle). 
Stance, when St Luke departs from normal 
Greek usage and employs the preposition 
tn with the verb for ‘confess’ (xii. 8), St 
Jerome gives us an equally curious Latin 
construction, ‘confitebitur in illo’. Thus 
a belief in the Sacrosanctity of the diction 
and idiosyncrasies of the Original authors 
dominated biblical translation from the 
earliest days. And it was certainly not 
iscarded by the scholars who in 1611 pro- 
duced the English Authorized Version or 

& James’s Bible. 
Bennie famous book, though it was at first 
aie aed with considerable hostility, gradu- 
s unig ed and has ever since maintained 
spe aes Position in the hearts of English- 
& People. Even in our day, when 
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contemporary language is widely felt, 
critics have been almost unanimous in 
their praise. Robert Bridges for example 
in his Collected Essays (xvi. 1934) went 
so far as to say that our Bible ‘has not only 
more beauty than any other vernacular 
rendering, but is in its vital parts more 
beautiful and intimate than its originals’. 
But there have been voices on the other 
side. W. Somerset Maugham in The 
Summing Up (1938) deplores the influence 
which this ‘ oriental’ work has had on Eng- 
lish speech and writing; and E. S. Bates, 
in Intertraffic (1943), draws our attention 
to some little-known facts which should be 
borne in mind before we bestow indis- 
criminate praise on King James’s trans- 
lators, pointing out in particular how much 
of what 1s best in their work is due to the 
earlier labours of Tyndale and Coverdale 
(1525-39). In fact it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the Authorized 
Version is very much of a composite work, 
not only because it was the product of a 
panel of forty-seven translators, hastily 
revised and inadequately collated by a 
smaller committee, but because it incor- 
porated so much previous work, even at 
times reproducing the wording and 
rhythms of the great Wyclif translation of 
1384. 

Flowever, for all this diversity of opinion, 
no sensible critic could deny to the 
Authorized Version a very high degree of 
beauty, and it would be equally absurd to 
minimize its influence as a religious docu- 
ment. But it is still open to us to judge it 
purely as a piece of translation, and here 
are my own findings. 

First, it is too literal a version to produce 
equivalent effect. Its authors, impressed 
like their predecessors by the  sacro- 
sanctity of the originals, mistook fidelity 
to the idiom and diction of those originals 
for fidelity to their meaning, with a result- 
ing loss of intelligibility. Who, for instance, 
can immediately arrive at the meaning of 
Lk. xxi. 13, which the Authorized trans- 
Jators, adhering closely to the Greek, 
render: ‘And it shall turn to you for a 
testimony’? 

Secondly, it is not firmly based on the 
normal speech of its own period. St Luke 
in xvii. 8 reports Jesus as imagining a 
scene in which a master says to his slave, 
‘Get something ready for my supper’. 
The Greek is colloquial and the master is 
not represented as speaking politely. Yet 
the Authorized translators put into his 
mouth the words: ‘Make ready wherewith 
Imay sup’. I submit that no Englishman 
alive in 1611 or at any other date would 
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have used such an expression; that it does 
not represent the spirit of the original; and 
that the point of the parable is blunted by 
its use. 

Modern scholarship has also detected in 
the Authorized Version a number of in- 
accuracies, which are not all due to the 
inability of the translators to avail them- 
selves of the earlier and better manuscripts 
on which we now rely. But these in- 
accuracies, when all is said and done, do 
not amount to very much, and they were, 
moreover, for the most part removed in the 
Revised Version (1881-85). With reference 
then to my own principles, the main con- 
tention I make against the Authorized 
Version, particularly of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, is that its beauty and its spirit are 
not quite the same as that of the original, 
that it does not in all respects have the 
same effect on its hearers as the original 
must have had on its first audiences. And 
I maintain that this was as true in 1611 as 
it is to-day—it constitutes the chief justi- 
fication for those attempts at fresh inter- 
pretation which the 2oth century has 
witnessed. 

The modernization of the Bible presents 


_ the translator with an exceptionally diff- 


cult task. It is hard enough for him to 
decide the kind of audience to whom he 
ought to address and suit his work; it is 
even harder for him to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the nature of what he is trans- 
lating; and having solved both these 
problems and set himself an aim it is 
hardest of all for him to find a style which 
consistently achieves it. James Moffatt, 
whose pioneer work appeared in 1913 and 
1924, presumably aimed at making the 
Bible clear to all by adopting contem- 
porary idiom; yet we find him still capable, 
in blind fidelity to the Greek, of using an 
obsolete construction, as in Mt. vil. II, 
‘you know to give good things’; and also 
of representing the Pharisees as having 
said of Jesus, ‘The fellow is performing a 
number of Signs’ (Jn. xi. 47). Other 
translators with similar aims, misled per- 
haps by the pronouncements of scholars as 
to the non-literary charactér of the Greek 
originals, make the still worse mistake of 
thinking that any kind of topical English 
will do. It has even been suggested that 
Our Lord’s memorable paradox, ‘The man 
who chooses to save his life will lose 3t 

(ME. viii. 35), can best be reproduced by 
the banal expression, ‘Whoever plays for 
his own safety is lost’. Such translation 
breaks all the rules in its attempt to en- 
lighten the so-called man-in-the-street. 
First, it cannot possibly be claimed that it 


has on him the same effect as the original 
had on its hearers; for though Jesus was at 
the moment in question addressing the 
people as well as his own disciples, all that 
he is reported as having said goes to show 
that he did not lower the standard of his 
speech for this purpose. On the contrary, 
I think it true to say that his reported 
utterances constitute the best though not 
the only claim of the Gospels to be re- 
garded as great literature. Secondly, it 
departs even from Newman’s principle, 
failing completely to reproduce the striking 
play on the two meanings of ‘life’ which is 
so characteristic of Our Lord’s style. And 
finally, would any one of Arnold’s scholars 
be satisfied with the accuracy of a para- 
phrase which does not even truly reproduce 
the meaning of the original ? 

Monsignor R. A. Knox falls into none of 
these traps in his scholarly version of the 
Vulgate (1944-50). ‘The worst that can 
be said of his rendering is that it is not 
uniform in style. For instance he rightly 
modernizes the idiom of the obscure pas- 
sage in Lk. xxi. 13 and gives us, ‘that will 
be your opportunity for making the truth 
known’. Butin his rendering of Lk iv. 22 
—‘ All bore testimony to him’—he falls 
back on an archaic English usage in his 
handling of the difficult Greek word for 
‘witness’ which occurs in both passages. 

The Joint Committee for the New 
Translation of the Bible have declared 
their policy as follows: 

‘We aim at a version which shall be as intelligible 
to contemporary readers as the original was to its 
first readers—or as nearly so as possible. It is to 
be genuinely English in idiom, such as will not 
awaken a sense of strangeness or remoteness. It 
should not aim at preserving “‘hallowed associ- 
ations’’; it should aim at conveying a sense of 


reality. It should have sufficient dignity to be 
read aloud.’ 


Here is an expression, in other words. of 
the principles I have been advocating and 
by implication, of the shortcomings I find 
in the Authorized Version. 

_I turn to the translation of secular 
literature. ‘lo the Greeks of the classical 
period, such literatures as the Egyptian 
and the Hebrew were practically unknown 
and the Septuagint is a product of a later 
age and another race. But the Romans 
were in a different position. When ‘con. 
quered Greece’ retaliated on Rome with 
the full impact of her art, one might hay 
expected a long succession of translatio : 
into Latin. And indeed something one 
done in this direction. As early as th. an 
century B.c. Livius Andronicus had ie 
- Pissed a; crude translation of a 

Yssey in Saturnian verse and Ci 





TRANSLATION 


Naevius had produced Latin versions of 
Greek plays. But when, a little later, 
Plautus and Terence appear on the scene, 
we see in full play the Roman tendency to 
adapt and remodel rather than translate. 
And the tendency persisted. It is true 
that Catullus translates an ode of Sappho’s, 
that Virgil borrows a line here and there 
from Homer and Theocritus, and that it 
was [lorace’s avowed aim to give the 
Greek lyric to the Roman world. Yet 
even when they follow their models most 
closely, we feel that the inspiration is 
Greek, the execution Roman. The repub- 
lican and Augustan poets were on the 
whole too original even to give us anything 
as near-translation as Edward Fitzgerald 
did in his Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Nor should the native genius of Roman 
writers be regarded as the only reason for 
the absence of great translations from their 
output. From the days of Scipio, who is 
said to have quoted Homer when he saw 
Carthage burning, all educated Romans 
knew Greek—Cicero’s correspondence is 
peppered with Greek phrases—and there 
was little call for the translator’s services. 
A comparable situation arose in Russia in 
the ioth century, when the aristocracy 
were as familiar with French as with their 
native tongue. In consequence there was 
little translation from French literature till 
an educated middle class arose. On the 
other hand, since English was compara- 
tively unknown to all, the translation of 
classics such as Shakespeare was pursued 
with diligence. 
ay disintegration of the Roman empire 
oa t Latin as the lingua franca of scholar- 
FS , w% Western Europe. Bede wrote his 
: pecs History in Latin, and it fell to 
= great educator, king /Elfred, to give 
ik lene Anglo-Saxon version, which, 
oF Philoscsh ering of Boethius’ Consolations 
Bore ae ae ec a landmark in the 
ane: Slation. But the Bible did 
are so well. For though, with the 
gradual establishment of national vernac- 
tae full translations of the Vulgate 
ae on as the laity might have been 
: or, the policy of the church was 
against such popularization. 

Greek, during the middle ages, was little 
ie in the west and still less translated, 
Sahat it is worth noting that the [rish 
feted Sp) channes Scotus Erigena trans- 
oan ionysius the Areopagite at the 

rae es of Charles the Bald. ‘The Byzan- 
left to a faced the east; and thus it was 
oth ceng. Arab scholars of Bagdad in the 
mit to nine and later of Cordova, to trans- 

Tope an accurate knowledge of 
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Aristotle’s philosophical works. Their 
versions, retranslated into Latin, reached 
western Europe via southern Spain in and 
after 1150—a signal instance of the trans- 
lator’s contribution to civilization. Two 
centuries later, Constantinople itself, under 
pressure of the ‘Turkish menace, began to 
yield the fruits of Greek scholarship to the 
west, but by a shorter route; and the pro- 
duction of a Latin translation of Homer by 
Leontius Pilatus at the prompting of Boc- 
caccio and Petrarch may be picked out as 
the starting-point of that revival of learning 
which played so large a part in the renais- 
sance movement. 

At about the same time as Leontius 
was teaching Greek to the Italians of Flor- 
ence (1363) Chaucer was transplanting 
French romances into English soil, In 
the following century Sir Thomas Malory 
produced his free translation of French ver- 
sions of the Arthurian legend and William 
Caxton wrote his delightful rendering of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. But this too was 
based on a French work; and it was not 
until the reigns of Elizabeth I and James I 
that direct translation from the Greek and 
Latin classics into contemporary English 
reached its peak. 

sir Thomas North’s version of Plut- 
arch’s Lives (1579), to which Shakespeare 
owed so much, is the most famous product 
of this brilliant period. But it is very far 
from Plutarch. And for the purposes of 
this survey I select the version of Apuleius’ 
Golden Ass which William Adlington pro- 
duced in 1566, not only for its excellence 
but because its history is peculiarly 
interesting to the student of translation. 
From its first appearance it was unrivalled 
until Robert Graves’s version of 1950. 
The differences between the two transla- 
tions not only give us the full measure of 
the difference between Elizabethan and 
modern English prose, but also confirm me 
in my belief that the only way for a trans- 
lator to approach equivalent effect js to 
adopt the best but not the most topical 
idiom of his own day. 

By contrast with Adlington, George 
Chapman, the* author of the first great 
English translations of the Jliad and 
Odyssey, etrs by being too topical. The 
style and spirit of the originals tend to dis- 
appear in ephemeral diction and Eliza- 
bethan conceits. His first audience heard 
what they were used to, but they did not 
hear Homer; and Chapman’s version is 
more remembered today through Keats's 
famous sonnet than it is read. 

Much the same applies to the Homeric 
translations of Pope. These are noble 
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poems in the Augustan style. But when 
Pope allowed his collaborator, Broome, to 
transform Homer’s ‘pigs’ into the swine- 
herds’ ‘bristly care’, he was making too 
great a concession to the fashion of the 
moment—Homer was not an Augustan. 
Nor was Virgil, except in the literal sense 
of the term. Yet he was more nearly so 
than Homer, and perhaps for this very 
reason Dryden’s translation of the Aeneid 
(1697), free though it is, comes closer in 
spirit to its original than Pope did to 
Homer. 

However, the adoption of too fashion- 
able an idiom is a venial fault; and as we 
come nearer to our own times we are faced 
by far graver disorders. Early in the 19th 
century Shelley set a high standard in his 
version of the Homeric Hy to Mercury. 
But his example was not followed by the 
Victorians. An epidemic of pseudo- 
archaism swept natural translation from 
the field and produced a crop of versions 
which may have pleased Arnold’s scholars 
but certainly failed to interpret and endear 
the classics to less erudite people. Lang, 
Leaf and Myers in their version of the 
Iliad (1883) could made Achilles say of 
Agamemnon, ‘Verily not in my face would 
he dare to look, though he have the front 
of a dog’; and R. C. Jebb in translating 
Sophocles’ Electra (1894) was guilty of lines 
such as, ‘No verily; long may be it before 
Iam so foolish’. Even poets succumbed. 
Robert Browning, in the preface to his 
version of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, de- 
mands that translation should ‘be literal 
at every cost save that of absolute violence 
to our language’—leaving us to wonder 
whether violence has not become absolute 
as early as line 36, where the watchman 
makes the remark, ‘On tongue a big ox 
has trodden’. 

The Germans were doing better than 
this. Luther’s version of the Bible (15227 
34) had not only created the German lan- 
guage but given subsequent translators a 
model of easy, unaffected writing which 
seems to have been seldom forgotten. 
Translation was recognized as creative 
work and all the great poets, from Wieland 
to Rilke, practised the art. August W. 
Schlegel’s Shakespeare (1797-1810) ranks 
as one of the finest translations in world 
literature, and his versions of Calderén’s 
plays had the power to inspire original 
works in Calderén’s manner. Homer was 
repeatedly translated, always in verse; and 
his translators, down to the latest, von 
Scheffer (1948), have shown that it is not 
impossible to transplant the Greek hexa- 
meter into a modern tongue. In this 
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respect H. B. Cotterill’s Odyssey (1911) is 
their closest rival in the English language. 

Meanwhile in France the most notable 
translator of the period was C. M. R. 
Leconte de Lisle (1818-94). ‘Translating 
with equal success from the Greek, Latin 
and Oriental classics, he had a marked 
influence on the anti-romantic movement, 
and his versions of the Iliad and Odyssey 
enjoyed the unusual distinction of being 
retranslated into Spanish. 

In England, Benjamin Jowett’s transla- 
tions of Plato (1871), though still somewhat 
pompous in style, mark the beginnings of 
convalescence; and complete health and 
sanity were achieved, as far as the transla- 
tion of Plato is concerned, in F. M. Corn- 
ford’s version of the Republic (1941). But 
the epidemic was not easily stamped out, 
and as late as 1916 one of the translators 
of that often admirable series, the Loeb 
Classics, asks us to believe that the words 
‘Whither afoot, Moeris? Is it, as the 
path leads, to town 2’ reproduce the tone 
in which Virgil made his pastoral char- 
acters speak (Eel, 1X. 1). 

However, translation in England is once 
more approaching Elizabethan standards, 
And the Americans, too, judging by their 
output and its quality, are keenly aware of 
the importance of the art. But it is to be 
noted that one of their experiments, that 
of anthologizing world literature by culling 
translations from widely separated periods 
shows a different approach to the problem: 
The Portable Greek Reader (ed. W., EH. 
Auden, 1948) is a recent example. 

Many of the translators mentione 2 
or elsewhere defended their winks Bere 
ments of their own aims and principles. Of 
such pronouncements Martin Luther’s trac- 
tate Vom Dolmetschen (1530) is the most fam- 
ous and revolutionary (ed. H.S.M. Ambureer- 
Stuart, 1940). - 

A. F. Tytler (Lord Woodhouselee), Essa 
on the Principles of Translation (1790: pened 
man, 1907); E.S. Bates, Modern Translation 
(1936) and Intertraffic: Studies in Translation 
(1943); E. A. Nida, God’s Word in Man’s 
Language (New York, 1952). E.V.R. 


Triolet, medieval French verse-form 
related to the rondeau (q.v.). It has 8 
lines rhyming abaaabab. Line 4 repeats 
line 1, and lines 7 and 8 repeat lines 1 and 
2. Ideally, each repetition should give 

slightly different sense. i 


For bibliography see BALLADE, G.RB 
Trochee, a metrical foot consist; 

Sist 
long followed by a short syllable ce of a 
accentual verse, of a stressed fol] Sh a 


an unstressed syllable (/ x ), ne by 











TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


Troilus and Cressida. Troilus is men- 
tioned only once by Homer in the Jliad 
(xxiv, 257) as a son of Priam slain before 
the epic begins. Medieval story-tellers 
fused the name of Chryseis, the captive 
surrendered by Agamemnon to her father 
Calchas, with that of Briseis, the slave-girl 
taken from Achilles, so creating Cressida. 
Dictys and Dares, however, preferred non- 
Homeric heroes, and Dares especially 
exalted Troilus. But Benoit de Sainte 
Maure in his Roman de Troie, to magnify 
the love-interest, gave Polyxena to Achilles 
and kept Briseida free to love prince 
Troilus in Troy and to forget him for 
Diomed in the Greek camp. ‘The Historia 
Lrojana of Guido delle Colonne adds 
nothing to Benoit’s story. But Boccaccio 
in his Filostrato fashions an almost original 
tale from the episode: Criseyda is now a 
widow; Troilus loves according to l’amour 
courtois; and Pandarus, a young cousin of 
Cressida, is their amico. Chaucer, in his 
Boke of Troylus and Cresyde, borrowing 
largely from the Filostrato, makes Cressida 
a lovable creature grieved by her own 
frailty ; and Pandarus becomes her uncle, 
a worldling with a comic sympathy for 
lovers. The Testament of Cresseid, Robert 
Flenryson’s cruel Sequel, shows Cresseid, 
cast-off by Diomed, as a leper at the gates 
of Troy, to whom Troilus throws a rich 
alms without recognizing her. In Shake- 
Speare’s Troilus and Cressida Troilus is 
infatuate, Cressida sensual and selfish, ‘a 
daughter of the game’. Dryden’s version, 
Troilus and Cressida or Truth found too late 
(1679), is a poor affair. 


he lovers figure also in William Morris’ 
Scenes from the Fai 


l of Troy (about 1857). 
pact de la Mare, in Henry Brocken 
“ Ms 4 sympathetic farewell of 


R. K. Gordon, Story of Troilus (1934). 
RAs is 


Troubadour (Provencal trobador, accusa- 
tive of trobatre, from the verb trobar, 
contrive’, ‘invent *) is the name con- 
ventionally given to a lyric poet writing in 
Provencal, i.e. the langue d’oc. About 
45° troubadours are known by name, 
Tanging in time from Guillaume d’Aqui- 
pace Ce. . Eco} to such poets as At de Mons 
- 1270), Folquet de Lunel (*1244) and 
: ay de Monteg ( fi. 1326-49). In the 
pecs 15th centuries the tradition was 
lle ated in an anaemic way by the 
Epety of pe Gay Saber _ Toulouse. 

we Ouba Our compose oth the 
eee: s) and the eae (so) of his songs. 

° @amor (courtly love song), the 
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noblest genre, was characterized by formal 
elaboration, some poems by such authors 
as Arnaut Daniel or Raimbaut d’Orange 
being masterpieces of metrical ingenuity. 
As to their content, the cansos d’amor 
are poems of mundane gallantry, but treat 
their themes without cynicism and with an 
earnest and often laboured gravity that is 
thoroughly medieval. ‘The central theme 
is that of good faith in love, the poet's 
fidelity to the lady being assimilated to the 
loyalty of a vassal towards his feudal over- 
lord, whence the term midons (‘my lord’) 
commonly applied by the troubadour to 
his mistress. Although subjective and 
centred round the hero’s moods and 
desires, the canso d’amor is not truly 
personal but presents a luxuriant series of 
variations on a few conventional themes: 
the poet’s praise of the lady (often hyper- 
bolic and often equating worldly station 
with intrinsic worth), protests against her 
cruelty, excuses for his waywardness, 
earnest declarations of his fidelity and 
sometimes threats to transfer his affections 
to a more responsive object. 

As to the origin of the canso, the theory 
of Arabic influence was once popular 
and still finds favour, especially among 
Spanish critics. On the other hand its 
abstract and general character, its pre- 
dilection for a set pattern of ideas, its 
technique of figures of rhetoric, and 
especially the manner in which its themes 
are formulated logically and then sub- 
jected to systematic elaboration are all 
characteristics that place it in a style of 
writing common in 1a2th-century France 
and based on Latin rhetorical models. 
On the metrical and musical side it has 
with plausibility been regarded as a 
development from Latin religious poetry. 
Other genres cultivated by the troubadours 
include the sirventes, modelled in form on 
the canso d’amor, but political in content 
and often containing vituperative comment 
on the policy of great nobles; the ¢enso and 
partimen (or joc-partit), poetical debates 
between two troubadours on points of love 
casuistry; the pastorela, which recounts a 
meeting between the poet and a shep- 
herdess, whom he tries (with or without 
success) to seduce by ingenious flattery; 
the alba, a short lyrical effusion evoked by 
the necessity for the lovers to separate 
when the watchman announces the dawn} 
the estampida, ballada and other lyric 
forms set to dance measures. The 
pastorelas, dances and albas show a light- 
hearted disregard of conventional morality 
and the last two types in particular treat 
love as an exhilarating vernal pastime. 
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In the manuscripts the works of a 
particular troubadour are often preceded 
by a vida (biography) and separate poems 
by a razo detailing the circumstances out 
of which the poem arose. While some 
details about the poet’s place of origin or 
his patrons may be authentic, much of 
the material is plainly romantic and based 
on a distorted interpretation of allusions 
in the poems themselves. 

From the middle of the r2th century 
onward the Provengal lyric acquires an 
international importance. The langue d’oc 
is used as a medium for lyric poetry in 
Spain and Italy, some of the important 
troubadours being Italian (e.g. Sordello) or 
Spanish (e.g. Alfonso II of Aragén). 
Moreover the courtly lyric of the other 
western European countries—Portuguese- 
Galician poetry, the Middle High German 
Minnesang, the Sicilian lyric and the poetry 
of the French trouvéres—stems from the 
Provengal root. Thus, the northern 
French courtly lyric, beginning around 
1170, simply re-echoes themes found in 
such poets as Cercamon or Bernart de 
Ventadorn, although treatment tends to be 
more heavy-handed. F.W. 


For bibliography see ProvencaL LITERA- 
TURE. 


Troy, an ancient city of Asia Minor, 
situated in a commanding position between 
the Black Sea and the Aegean, near the 
modern Hisarlik. ‘The story of the siege 
of Troy has been of major importance in 
western literature since its inception. 
Briefly, that story is as follows: 

Paris, son of the Trojan king Priam and 
his wife Hecuba, having adjudged to 
Aphrodite the apple of discord as a prize 
for beauty in a contest between her, Hera 
and Athena, was rewarded by that goddess 
with the love of Helen (q.v.), whom he 
abducted from the house of his temporary 
host, her husband, Menelaus of Sparta. 
When the ‘Trojans refused to give her 
back, a Greek army under Menelaus’ 
brother, Agamemnon (see ATREIDAE), went 
to Troy to recover her. <A ten-year siege 
ensued. ‘The finest warrior on the Greek 
side was Achilles, captain of the 
Myrmidons, the son of Peleus and the 
nymph Thetis; on the Trojan, Hector, 
another son of Priam. ‘The Olympian 
gods were sharply divided in their 
sympathies, and the Greeks were naturally 
prone to internecine rivalries and jealousies. 
Eventually, however, the Greeks entered 
Troy by the stratagem of the wooden horse 
and sacked the city: those of the Trojans 
who escaped (e.g. Aeneas) were scattered 
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in exile; and the surviving Greek princes 
found their various ways home. 

Homer’s Iliad, the bible of the classical 
world, is our first source for the Trojan 
story. It deals, however, not specifically 
with the history of the fall of Troy but 
with a prolonged incident during the siege: 
the cause, effect and termination of the 
‘wrath’ of Achilles, from his quarrel with 
Agamemnon over the captive Briseis to 
the surrender of Hector’s corpse to Priam. 
Minor poets of the epic cycle expanded or 
continued the legend: the Cypria dealt 
with the judgment of Paris and the rape of 
Helen; the Aethtopis with the Amazon 
queen Penthesilea and Achilles and also 
with the death of Memnon; the Little Iliad 
and the Sack of Troy with the fall of the 
city; and the Nostoz with the homecomings 
of the Greeks (cf. the Odyssey on that of 
Odysseug, q.v.). Matter from these con- 
tinuators was used by Quintus Smyrnaeus 
in his own epic on the fall (4th century). 

The unhappy lot of the Trojan women 
was a natural subject for the Greek 
tragedians. Hecuba saw her husband 
Priam and her grandson Astyanax, Hector’s 
son, murdered, her daughter Polyxena 
sacrificed at the tomb of Achilles, her 
daughter Cassandra given as spoil to 
Agamemnon (or, in a less familiar story 
raped by Ajax) and her daughter-in-lay 
Andromache, Hector’s wife, assigned to 
the murderer of Priam, Achilles’ son 
Pyrrhus. Their greatest extant monu- 
ments are the Troades and the Hecubg of 
Euripides (Sophocles’ Polyxena is lost) 
Through Ennius’ version of the Hecuba 
their story passed to Rome. Euripides’ 
Andromache shows Hector’s widow with a 
child, Molossus, by Pyrrhus, incurring the 
terrible jealousy of Pyrrhus’ wife Hermione 
_ The mass of legend became fundamental 
to classical literature, and its influence was 
enhanced and its corpus augmented when 
the Romans developed the myth of their 
‘Trojan ancestry: Virgil’s Aeneas describes 
his flight from the fallen city; Lucan wrote 
an Jliacon on the funeral of Hector; 
Seneca dramatized the stories; Nero 
declaimed his own Tryoica over burning 
Rome. 

The middle ages received their notions 
of the legend partly through episodes in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Hleroides but 
principally through Dictys Cretensis and 
Dares Phrygius (see FORGERIES) wh 
accounts were accepted as those of 2s 
witnesses. From these premisses hens 
rous rather than an heroic |e els 
J toy TesGrand wes elaborated Selene of 
in * ; > ; ati 
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in the 12th century (see further TRoOILUS 
AND Cressipa). Then Guido delle Colonne 
plagiarized from the Roman in his prose 
ffistoria Trojana (15th century) which 
became the standard authority. English 
writers meanwhile, for instance Joseph of 
Exeter and Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
developed the Brut legends to give the 
Britons a Trojan genealogy. Caxton 
published his translation of Raoul Lefévre’s 
Recueil des hystoires troyennes as his first 
printed book. A notable feature of 
medieval 'Troy-legend is the cult of Hector 
as the perfect knight. 

Lydgate’s Troy Book, however, shows 
already some renaissance influence, and 
with the renaissance the Greek canon began 
to reassert itself. From the time of Dorat 
and the Pléiade, through Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Boiardo and the classical French 
drama to the present day (Franz Werfel’s 
Die Troerinnen, 19153; Jean Giraudoux, 
La Guerre de Troie nvaura pas lieu, 1935) 
the ancient story and its characters have 
to a greater or a lesser degree occupied 
the thoughts of the makers of literature. 


R.A.T. 


Chiinagon Monogatari (‘The 
Tales of Tsutsumi Chinagon’), Japanese 
collection of 10 short Stories, by various 
unknown authors, written between 1100 
and 1200: they are among the world’s 
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earliest short stories, 


Tr. A. Wale .  Thacteads en 
(1929); E.O. be é€ Lady who Loved Insects 


oo and J. K, Yamagiwa, 
n Ear apan teratur 
(195 1).—O . Ben], ‘ ees Chitag A ly 
gatari’,in Mon. Nippon., 3(1940), EBC. 

Turkish Literature, The oldest sur- 
viving works of the pre-Islamic period are 
the Orhon Inscriptions (q.y.) in northern 
Mongolia and Uygur texts discovered in 
Chinese Turkestan. The comprehensive 
dictionary (1071) of Mahud Kasgari. too 
gives specimens of early Turkish folk 
poetry. Kutadgy Bilig (1069), an allegorical 
treatise on the art of E0vernment, writt 

in Arabo-Persian P fig Bo 
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Classical work of the Islamic oo ws first 
In later centuries Turk : 


developed in the thr sh literature 


ee main dij 
Chagatay, Azeri and Anatolian, tnlects, 


the literary language of the Men Turkey 
was used mainly in central Asia and 5 the 
Golden Horde. Ali Sir Nevai (i th 
nvury) and the emperor Babur (roth 
dialon are two of the great classics of this 
die 2 which modern Ozbek jg the 
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Con ; 
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é = known by that name. 
vever, “eo and approach to life, 
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teed ee to understand the 
—_ development of the 
: pied i Rahmi and . Ahmed 
Powered style = Orie approach and 
teal eed this school and left 
In Nbul life at oe descriptions of 
Teyeorty Ser s e turn of the century. 
ten ak bro te lehmed Emin and Riza 
yllanecY and Meee from the prevalent 
199g 2° Metre Tote in simple Turkish and 
Rath the ee After the revolution of 
lite, ved round generation of writers 
the Sty Schoo] the short-lived Fecr-1 Atl 
At thy Mbolist » Of which Ahmed Hasim, 
Popul. : Bie = the outstanding figure. 
a petty stil] Poet Yahya Kemal, whose 
8ene,..; flue continues, began to have 
Meptttion, whic’, upon the following 
figy ned " ile the pan-Islamist poet; 
: i » Temained an independent 
g hat: 
thers and don literature, which took 
for th Urkish TT ped after the formation 0 
“eho : simplifque and the campaign 
~bety Kalemle ation of the language 19 
: Under Was given a specia 
Bad as -_ the leadership of Z1ya 
Reg MS oF Srmulated the principles 
5 ocmah oe nationalism an 
Sch Utin Te Of the into the past history 
in lars the urks, 
th Piteg’ Writer, 7S of national ordeal 
© Sch by ane 8 and poets alike were 
‘Carp ats, RY common ideal. Among 
€g o, , vad Képriilii published his 
ty q Wr, 38 i history and past cu ture 
to. hg ‘ters tia novelists and short- 
Q tag, Ckne <€ away from conventiona 
Y Subjects and made 
, Yfegq.. COuntry and its peop’t- 
bet efit Has Yakub Kadri, Halide 
Doe : phe ay Falih Rifki and nen 
> me rose rriters oO 
“lag ith oS Nafis ena Necib Fazil the 
Metre st of others, who wrote 1D 
- Later, Nazim Hikmet 


UKRAINIAN LITERATURE 


introduced free verse, which was soon 
taken up. 

A more psychological and subjective 
approach in poetry, and a frequently 
autobiographical technique allied to the 
discussion of social problems in novels and 
short stories, are the characteristics of 
Turkish writers since the 1930s. Out- 
standing among them are the poets, Ahmed 
Hamdi Tanpinar, Orhan Veli, Cahid Sidki, 
Fazil Hiisnii, Cahid Kiilebi, Necati Cumal1 
and the prose writers, Sabahaddin Ali, Said 
Faik, Samed Agaoglu and Orhan Kemal. 
However, Abdiilhak Sinasi Hisar, who 
belongs to the preceding generation, 
produced his best works in the 1940s, 
which are successful revivals of the 
style and atmosphere of the turn of the 


century. 


V. Thomsen, Inscriptions de VOrkhkon 
déchiffrées (1896); D. Ross, ‘Orkhon Inscrip- 
tions’, in Bull. Sch. of Or. and Afr. Studies 
A. yon Gabain, Alttirkische Gram- 
a chrestomathy and selected 
biblio. for pre-Islamic Turkish writing, 1941); 
C. Brockelmann, ‘ Altturkestanische Volks- 
poesie’, in Asia (1923) and Asia Major (1924); 
G. B. Toderini, Letteratura turchesca (1787); 

. von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der 
osmanischen Dichtkunst bis auf unsere Zeit 
(1836-35); E. J. W. Gibb, A History of Otto- 
man Poetry (6 vols, 1900-09) ; 0. Reser, 
Tiirkische Dichterbiographien, I, Seht Bey’s 
Tezkere (1942), I, Latift’s Teskere (1950); 
K épriiliizade Mehmed Fuad, Ottoman Tur- 
kish Literature’, in Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(1929); F. Képrilu, ‘Azeri Edebiyati’ and 
*Capatay Edebiyatt’, both in Lsldm Ansiklo- 
pedisi (1942, 1944); Th. Menzel, “Die 
tiirkische Literatur’, 10 Kultur der Gegenwart 
(1915); O- Hachtmann, Die tiirkische Literatur 
des eqwoansigsten Jahrhunderts (191 6); 
Hartmann, Dichter der neuen Tiirkei (1919)5 
tbrahim Necmi,. Tarith-i_ Edebtyat Dersleri (2 
vols, 1922725)5 ismail Habib, Tiirk Teceddiid 
hi (1924) 3 Ismail Hikmet, Tiirk 


(1929); 44 
matik (with 


Edebiyatt Tarihe , 
“ate Tariht (4 vols, 192 5-26); [bniilemin 
eae Kemal, Son Aser Tiirk Sairlert 


ahmud irk 
ear S.N. Ergun, Tiirk Sairlert (1941) 5 
A. H. Tanpinar, Ondokuzuncu Asir Tiirk 
Tarihi (1942); N. S. ae 


Edebiyatt ae 
Resimli Tiirk Edebiyats Tariht (1947): 


rainian Literature. In 1238-40 
the Tatars invaded the whole of 
Russia, which threw off their yoke 
Meanwhile, 


only some 240 years later. 
‘derable portions of western 


however, const : 
Russia were conquered by Lithuania, 
where in the 14th and 15th centuries the 
local dialects beg@" to deviate from Russian 


until they gradually developed into the 


UTOPIAS 


inian and the Byelorussian languages 

at eeeets In 1569 all these territories, 
together with Lithuania, came under 
Polish suzerainty. When in the 17th 
century the Ukrainian Cossacks rebelled 
against the Poles, the bulk of the Ukraine 
transferred her allegiance to Russia which, 
after the first division of Poland in 1772, 
made further annexations in the west. 
It was only after the second world war that 
all the Ukrainians, those living in Galicia, 
Bukovina and Subcarpathian Ruthenia 
included, found themselves united in the 
autonomous Soviet Republic of the 
Ukraine. 
Since Kiev had been 
centre of all Russians, the Ukrainians 
retained for centuries the same liturgical 
and literary language as the Great Russians, 
that is Church-Slavonic. But parallel with 
it they developed a rich folk-poetry and 
folk-lore. Works in the Ukrainian lan- 
guage emerged in the 17th century and 
even then they were confined mainly to 
polemics against the Polish-Catholic propa- 
ganda. Under Peter the Great and 


Catherine [I Tussification progressed and 
many Ukrainian aut 


hors wrote either in 

ussian or in a quaint mixture of Ukrainian 

and Russian. ‘The Starting point of a 

literature in the native tongue was the 
burlesque travesty of 


Virgil, Taras on the 
egteoaes (1798) by Ivan Kotlyarevsky. 


the early cultural 


versity in 1808, Kha 
of the Ukrainian ro 


of th mantic movement, with 
its interest in nati 


ve history, ethnography 
and folk-songs, The climax of that period 
was reached in the work of t 


he poet Taras 


the age. Ukr assumed from 
the outset a . Predominantly folkloristic 
character, as did the ainian drama with 
its predilection for ] 


Ccal colour and 
boisterous comedy of Manners. 


ainian prose 


ee tongue and their 
literary activities Were gs 


ted to Galicia ; 
Austria. A change was brought ata’ by 
the revolution in 1905, 


Between 1905 and 
1917 progress was made, culminating in 


the best works of Mikhailo Kotsyyh; 

in Russia and of Ivan Franko (; Eset 

1 Among the younger talents 
ne of Vladimir Vinnichenko (#7880) 
Showed Promise. After the Cataclysm of 
1917, one eves the Ukraine obtained her 
; Which soon resulted in a pra): 

literary Sutput, centred round Kaeo 
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and : 
acct q In none of these civiliza- 
Perfect state, ream of, far less plan for, a 
er 
epochs PS Such plans can only arise in 
ture is sma established pattern of 
both for o oe when the need 
an intelle er and for novelty can be felt 
there ex; Cctually formulated, and when 
of hun s 2 firm confidence in the power 
uman Teaso ‘ 2 p 
’dminister | a to Organize, maintain and 
topia. ate institutions. 
Witten a. Into three groups: those 
‘Mmediate rm much idea of their 
Public ti Practicability, blueprints for 
Written with > castles in Spain; those 
day be possih sense that it may in fact one 
World neiine, le to remould the changing 
Ose dey; T to the heart’s desire; and 
Se ised in immediate worki der 
t L0ing at o working Or 
Vir, 2Cies, aimi nee. There are also the 
ie but ‘to ation only to enforce 
hal ee analize grace, by govern- 
the f Politica] sad there are, on the other 
iden} Mer ca , Satires and ‘anti-utopias , 
al, co “ticaturing existent, the latter 
FRicige 
o3 Soni category falls the Republic 
Te 5. URtil phil ced that evils would never 
What Marked Osophers became the rulers. 
they js best fe that certainty of knowing 
f Ose 1 ay T other persons, whether 
Instity 29 hay Not, which characterizes 
and thion of sla. or desire power. The 
thei, © Citizen avery is taken for granted, 
di f chien. are classified according to 
Popups. Pol; S; as philosopher-rulers, 
Ory, ation. yve™Men, and the general civil 
Powe, TA, dre € lives of the rulers, men 
and res Stripped of everything but 
yf. 0Urse Ponsibility. They undergo 
ave of education and training: 
Omes, families or private 
reeding of children iS 
Suny eakly “hep eenic principles, deformed 
° art ee lés_are killed, and the 
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Uy tinntized © martial and bracing. 
iy thegn ® to eras the rulers may have 
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in! in Vtopigs Thomas More’s light- 
Cat teal Ned (1516) was not written 10 


diate, 

ab Rory life, - hope of being established 
molish’: Ejett too falls into the first 
€d, “re also ' erty 15S 

ia tad ae eke cm 
AS een. . ‘Mat for the whole - 
hip, “2 edna ch there is moreover free 
* Teta; tion for both sexes; but the 
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unit for the election of magistrates—and 
manual labour is thought to be no disgrace, 
and all healthy citizens, except scholars 
engaged in research, do six hours of it a day. 
Utility clothing is worn. Meals are 
usually eaten in civic restaurants, to the 
sound of reading or music. Religious 
toleration is enjoined; and when the 
Utopians go to war it is to defend the 
principles of international law. 

The 17th century brought a closer link 
with political actualities. The Christian- 
opolis (1619) of Andreae was influenced by 
his admiration for Calvinist Geneva, 
whence comes his recommendation that 
books should be censored and private 
houses inspected. For the rest, manual 
labour is shared out, utility robes are pre- 
scribed, private property is abolished and 
there are free universal boarding schools 
for children over six. Christianopolis is 
remarkable for a town-planning scheme 
which provides even for standardized 
houses with bathrooms. 

In Campanella’s City of the Sun (1623) 
there appear once more the abolition of 
private property, the arrangement of 
eugenic breeding and an interest in town- 
planning. It is ruled by an executive 
called O or Metaphysic, helped by three 
subordinates named Love, Knowledge and 
Power. The New Atlantis of Francis 
Bacon (1627) isless a full-blown utopia than 
a proposal for scientific research; but The 
Law of Freedom im a Platform (1649) by 
Gerrard Winstanley 1s 4 carefully dove- 
tailed plan for a society based on communal 
property and universal free education, 
governed by annual parliaments and 
administered by officials yearly elected as 
police, peacemakers, judges, industrial 
welfare officers; and ‘postmasters who 
fulfil the function of Reuters. Hobbes's 
Leviathan (1651) is an essay in political 
philosophy; and Harrington’s Oceana 

ion into constitution- 


6<6) an excursl 
Sore With these last two books the 


English interest in utopias began for the 
most part to be extraverted towards 
political theory and practice. In France, 
where absolute monarchy still prevailed, 
descriptions of ideal imaginary com- 
munities, cast in the form of novels or 


travels, continued to flourish. On the 
‘mitative, anti-Christian, 


whole they were 1 

lewd, anarchist an ull. The most 

remarkable was perhaps La Lerre 

Australe Connue by Gabriel de Foigny 
which recorded the 


Geneva, 1676); | 
agin of an ethical commonwealth of 
naked scarlet hermaphrodites eight feet 


high. 
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The American and the French Revolu- 
tions showed explosively that modes of 
political government could be altered. 
The Industrial Revolution demonstrated 
gradually that the same thing could 
happen with modes of economic organiza- 
tion. Early in the 19th century, when 
Southey and Coleridge, inspired with the 
idea of Pantisocracy, planned a community 
combining ‘the innocence of the patri- 
archial age with the experience of European 
culture’, the writing of utopias began 
again, dominated this time by the idea of 
industrial welfare and by the possibility 
of emigration. Mark Holloway’s Heavens 
on Earth, Utopian Communities in America 
1680-1880 (1951), gives a fascinating 
account of such as were put into practice, 
Robert Owen, who submitted plans for 
ideal industrial communities to the con- 


gress at Aachen in 1818, set forth his final 


views in The Book of the New Moral World 


(1845), published in spite of the failure of 

is two practical experiments at New 
Lanark and New Harmony. Fourier’s 
projects for a federated utopia, formed of 
interlocking groups doing different kinds 
of work, inspired several other American 
communities, none of which survived more 
than six years. It is not recorded that any 
succeeded, as he had hoped, in turning sea- 
water into lemonade or in forming children 
into Little Hordes to rise at 3 a.m. and do 
the dirty work. Etienne Cabet’s Voyage 
en Icarie (1842) was perhaps the last of 
book utopias to be put to detailed proof. 
Icaria provided not only free universal 
education, rommunal property, utility 


d moral censorship, but also 


ew Llano (1914-39) and 


and, still] extant, the 
English Whiteways and the French Barbu 


The service of machines became less 
onerous as the roth Century continued: 
but the flavour they imparted to life 
became distastefy] both to 


Samuel Butler, 
in whose fantasia Erewhon (1872) they 
were abolished, and to Willi 


 eaiiar lam Morris 
who imagined in A Dream o 


O 
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S€nsatj ‘ 
y Beier pointlessness aroused in him 
changed ot ideas. This boredom had 
Ssence a 0 horror by the time Ape and 
sardonic eae in 1949; just as the 
Animal Sh need of George Orwell’s 
Into the aight (1945) had altered, by 1949, 
The mecha mare of Nineteen Eighty Four. 
intellectual wen centralized triumph of 
€n for ee was exposed to thinking 
Warters th vat it was; in one or two 
"rganism idea of society as a living 
€gan to take root. 


M. Ka 
Improvement Wee Utopias, or Schemes of Soctal 
ya 18+ es Sir Thomas More to Karl 
tOpias ose L. Mumford, The Story of 
LS0ciation ; > H. Laserre, Une expérience 
pe en oun nautaire; La Colonie de 
U7,220m (1932). FH (1927); The Gateway to 
copies (i945); H _ KX. Donner, Introduction to 
( $0); M.L Bes R. Patch, The Other World 
(1980 LR Ry teri, Journey through Utopia 
lis} oF Toe Pee? L’Utopie et les Utopies 
topias (‘The t Welfare Economics in Eng- 
Tague, 1952). 
U R.O.H. 


tsubo 
Mo 
Cs, Witic ee Japanese collection 
2 Unknown 4 by an unknown author 
Ae ct a (but between 850 and 
De Somewh, € of the writing and of the 
Clor; lat resembles that of the 


of BB. te oe eatari (q.v.) 
-O ‘ . 
“Panese ie a W.G. Aston, A History 
€ (1907). E.B.C. 


Alentij 

Oriental {en Nameloos, a so-called 
ty ratl romance, the fragmen- 
Version we century Middle Dutch 
Otigingl en after 
of On, ina Mid now lost—is still recog- 
th the T ero dle Low German trans~ 
thy Sebarated wee is built on the theme 
My: “vent twin brothers who after 
x reg er, be h fragments ed. G. Kalfl, 
Sq (189° in pe ysche Fragmenten (1886), W:- 
ty Ww, is the Ydschr, vy, Nederl. T. & Lett., 
tien Seclman iddle Low German romance 
Zum Fa D (1884).—G. J. Dieperink, 

tin und Nameloos (1933): 

JJM. 


Ocié 
qd Be oe verse that treats of topics 
© private life of polite 
8e collection was made PY 
e782) in phon: fran- 
Ploy; ior’s Poems on Severe 
Ve ‘his ec some of the earliest an 
ia C.T.O. 


Fo} x dy A lay 


I 
Mete; : 
Stro trical composition, (2) & 


Phe, (3) a metrical line; see 
CTO. 
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Vers Libre, ‘free verse’ following no set 
metrical scheme, and either not rhymed or 
rhymed irregularly. The experiments of 
the symbolists n the late 19th century did 
much to popularize the modern vers libre 
in French and other literatures. Walt 
Whitman was a pioneer of the English 
vers libre, 

Successful vers libre demands a fine ear 
and great verbal tact in the poet. Rejecting 
conventional form, he must create his own 
less obvious patterns, which may depend 
on his personal sense of rhythm or on 
calculated associations or echoings of words 
and sounds, often within the line. Some 
poets, as Apollinaire and the pioneer of 
modern German vers libre, Arno Holz, 
devised special typographical treatments to 
suggest form visually, 

The term vers libre is also applied to 
older verse rhymed and scanned at the 
poet’s will and not obeying a recognized 
recurring pattern, ©-.§- La _ Fontaine’s 
Fables, Dryden’s Song for St Cecilia’s Day. 
An early vers libre was created by the 18th- 
century German poets (particularly Klop- 
stock) who introduced freer metres and 


rejected rhyme. 


J. Hytier, Les Techniques modernes du vers 
frangais (1923); A. Closs, The Genius of the 
ic (1938); P. Mansell Jones, The 


German Lyrte 
Background of Modern French Poetry (1 3 . : \ 


Verso piano, the regular line of Italian 
verse, having a feminine ending; verso 
sdrucciolo, that having the final stress on 
the antepenultimate; verso tronco, that 
having 4 masculine ending. C1. 


renaissance verse-form, evolved 
talian three-part folk-song. 
German poetry by Jacob 
Regnart (Villanelles, 1 574), it had a con- 
siderable influence on the German lyric. 
The nearest to a standard form is the 
French villanelle practised by J. Passerat 
(1 534-1602) and consisting of an unevel 
number of tercets (usually five) followed by 
q final quatrain. Two rhymes recur 


throughout. Lines 1 and 3 of the first 
tercet are repeate at the end 


d alternately 
of the following tercet together at 


s, then 
the end of the quatrain: aiba? aba’ aba’... 
qaba'a’. 

Villanelles have been written by English 
roth-century poets, particularly Andrew 
Lang and W. E. Henley. 

L. E. Kastner, 4 History of French Versifi- 
cation (1903); 44. G. Atkins, A History of 
German Versification (1923). G.B. 


Villanelle, 


from an 1/1 
Introduced into 


. ~ ————— 
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Virelay, a short lyric of a type usually 
consisting of stanzas based on two 
rhymes, the end word of one stanza 
providing the chief rhyme of the next; e.g. 
‘Qui reste. / Dans un site agreste’. ee 


Vorticism: see IMAGISM. 


7 K Yandering Jew. The origins of 
this story are still uncertain, and 
hotly disputed. In its best 

known form it relates to a Jew who jostled 

Christ on the way to the Crucifixion, 

urging him to go on quicker, Christ is 

alleged to have replied, ‘I go, but thou 
shalt wait till I return.’ Hence the Jew 
is condemned to wander about the world 
until Doomsday. Although similar stories 
are reported much earlier, the popularity 
of this version seems to have originated 
with a pamphlet printed in Danzig in 

1602; this relates to Paul von Eitzen, 

bishop of Schleswig, who claimed to have 

met such a Jew, named Ahasuerus, in 

Hamburg in 1547. The pamphlet became 

extremely popular, and was translated into 

a number of languages and reprinted 

frequently, Alleged appearances of the 

ew have been reported at intervals ever 
since. T’he story has received literary 
treatment in German by Schubart, Schrei- 
ber, Schlegel, Oeklers, Schiicking, Kline- 
» and Goethe describes 

his plans for a poem 

In English the theme has 

piliede in aioe ns Buchanan, in 

€rcys Reliques is j A 
duced by Shelley j ques, and is intro 


ustave Doré produced 
designs. The French 
Claude 


ist, Tillier, e 
allegorical character of 
individual Jew 5 
senting the perse 


people, dispersed over the Surface of 
globe until the end of time. It See 
added, however, that this interpretation 
has been contested, 


honk. Wehrhan, Die Sage (1908) - 
L’Evolution de la légend A teas Killen, 


evue de litt, comparée, V (192+). Pp ; 
Zathe ot der Ewige J sae in EE - Johan- 


the story, the 
CiNg regarded as repre- 


cuted and hunted Jewish 


mb a 
- Ver. Hamb. Gesch., 41 (tosn) = ra 
A.Br, 
Wasdbyae, 


Japanese romance bli 
177 4 ) pu ished 
name Van unknown author With pen- 


ushi; a didactic story, bearing 


-f,) Gulliver 
many resemblances to ae written ip- 
Travels (although proba Y ajning mat 
dependently of it) and see dered Wi 
philosophical references, f 
much wit and imagination. — Ts As. 

Partial tr., B. H. Chamberlain, " “5 pC. 
Soc. of Japan, 7 (1879). 
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Polis 
Original work 1efly in translations, their 
Prefaces, In t] appearing only in their 
Boe ge aay seoeeecing penlod eatie 
a8 translat: primary aim and most prose 
With ¢ arity on, but it was often written 
wyd, Ellis ee elegance, and Morgan 
Produced orie? iy and Theophilus Evans 
Classics of Wen works which are still 
Threat Velsh prose. 
With ee in the early 18th century 
Welsh ier, and _eventual extinction, 
Movement ssnie revived as a result of two 
Cus, na a literary, the other religi- 
two Classes — orth Welsh poetry falls into 
Stres (ac, Strict’ verse, using the native 
Nelyn) in . ecially the cywydd and_the 
Verse, in bie classical tradition, and ‘free’ 
oe inent = ae metres of English type. 
Met ia @ eee are, in the first class, 
(P, hodist hym » In the second, the great 
Do n Celyn) a oe William Williams 
inteq style a aan Griffiths. A more 
of it 88 of Pcie in the ballads and 
day highly oa: 18th century. The 
Sin Were the ished lyrics of a later 
the Piet style o poe of combining the 
trag: 4O0re elab the hymn-writers with 
ee orate art of the classical 
lite. 2 the 
edycty Aa 9th century there was great 
Proys 2On, whi but owing to lack © 
bow, Vlality oft caused limitation an 
iction outlook and corruption © 
3 fi and metrical structure, 
8teas 48 €w writers rose much above 
Nte “St, the nd the talents of even the 


rarely phipp oti, genius of Ceiriog or the 


Pro 


8hig] foung nic imagination of Islwyn, 
Ove; Owen 1 {dequate expression. In 
Stancac’.© ge, however, Wales produced a 
tans = Whiet (marred by the circum- 
Yk. 4 fing br, hhe wrote) and in Emrys ap 
[rlleg ie este titer of European out- 
veraty, E lishment of the university 
Aittal of a ates effect, and the 
esent century has 1 


r 
aie assed that of the 19th. 
Sgn ane ote ‘strict’ and ‘free’, 17 
Weetigg, 2b y ities of Welsh verse have 
Ales ly in ; enlarged, and in prose, 


a 

Itong 8 Pr © short story and the ess@y, 
Bo taty “Onte Uced writers who rank high 
ama Ron hae porary authors. Welsh 
Inverse S, a ri enriched by. sever® 
W the a W notable plays in pros 


SOme admirable translations: 
ales of literary criticism also, if} 
aS previously deficient, goo 
3 one. Indeed the present 
‘Ome added to Welsh literary 
Its greatest names. 


WELTLITERATUR 


GeneraL: T. Parry, Hanes Llenyddiaeth 
Gymraeg hyd 1900 (1944) and its synopsis, 
Hanes ein Llén (1948). 

Oruer Works: Gweirydd ap Rhys, Hanes 
Llenyddiaeth Gymreig o’r fleyddyn 2300 hyd 
y fleevddyn 1650 [1885]; C. Ashton, Hanes 
Llenyddiaeth Gymreig 0 r65r O.C. hyd 1850 
[18927]; J. C. Morrice, A Manual of Welsh 
Literature (1909); H. I. Bell, The Development 
of Welsh Poetry (193 6); Gwyn Williams, 7 
Introduction to Welsh Poetry (1953). 

SINGLE PERIODS AND AUTHORS: S. Lewis, 
Braslun o Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymraeg: I [to 
1535] (1932); I. Stephens, The Literature of 
the Kymry (1849; ond ed. 1876); I Williams, 
Lectures on Early Welsh Poetry (1944); Canu 
Aneirin (1938); J. Morris-Jones, ‘Taliesin’, in 
Y Cymmrodor, 28 (1918); I. Williams, Camu 
Llywarch Hen (1935); K. Jackson, Studies in 
Early Celtic Nature Poetry (1935) and Early 
Welsh Gnomic Poems (193 5); M. E. Griffiths, 
Early Vaticination in Welsh cuith English 
Parallels (1937); J. Vendryes, ‘La Poésie 
galloise des X1lé et XIITI¢ siécles’ (Oxford 
Vaharoff Lecture, 1930); W. J._ Gruffydd, 
‘Rhagarweiniad i Farddoniaeth Cymru cyn 
Dafydd ap Gwilym’, in Trans. Hon. Soc. 
Cymmrodorion (1937)3 L. Chr. Stern, 
‘Davydd ab Gwilym, e1n walisischer Minne- 
singer’, 10 Zeitschr. fiir Celtische Philol., 7 
(1909); Th. M. Chotzen, Recherches sur la 
Poésie de Dafydd ap Gwilym (Amsterdam, 
1927); W. J. Gruffydd, Dafydd ap Gwilym 
(1935; bilingual, Welsh and Eng.) ; H. Idris 
Bell and D. Bell, Dafydd ap Gwilym; Fifty 
Poems (Hon. Soc. Cymmrodorion, 1942); T. 
Parry, Gzaith Dafydd ap Gwilym (1952); W. J. 
Gruffydd, Llenyddiaeth Cymru 0 I450 hyd 
7600 (1922) and Llenyddiaeth Cymru: rhyddi- 
aith 0 1540 hyd 1660 (1926); T. Roberts and 
Ifor Williams, The Poetical Works of Dafydd 
Nanmor (1923); ©. Bachellery, L’Quvre 
Poétique de Guiut: Owain (3 vols, 1950 ff.) ; J. Ll. 
Williams and I. Williams, Gzavarth Guto’r Glyn 

wynn Jones, Gwaith Tudur Aled 
2 1926) ; Ae Parry- Williams, Canu 
Rhydd Cynnar (1932); G. J. Williams, Traddo- 
diad Llenyddol Morgannwg ( 1948); D. Gwenallt 
Jones, ¥ Ficer Prichard a ‘Canwyll y Cymry 
(n.d.); Saunders Lewis, A School of Welsh 
“Augustans (1924); T. Parry, Baledi'r Ddeu- 
nawfed Ganrif (1935); T. H. Parry- Williams, 
Hen Benillion (1940); Saunders Lewis, 
Williams Pantycelyn (1927), Ceirtog (1929), 
Daniel Owen (1 936); T. Gwynn Jones, Daniel 
Owen (19363 bilingual, Welsh, Eng.); Emrys ap 
Twan (1912); Saunders Lewis; Ei Feddwl at 
Waith, ed. P. Davies (r950) T. Parry, Llen- 
yddiaeth Gymraeg 1900-1945 (1945). H.I.B. 


rm coined by Goethe, 
translated as ‘World literature’ by Carlyle. 
‘ven a hard and fast 


Goethe has not 81‘ 
definition of what he meant by Welt- 
literatur; but from his utterances in 


various contexts his conception emerges 
with sufficient clarity. He certainly did 
not mean by it the sum total of national 


Weltliteratur, 2 te 
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literatures in any quantitative sense; nor 
the select company of the great—Homer, 
Kalidasa, Dante, Shakespeare etc.— 
whose creations belong to the world 
rather than the nation of their origin. To 
Goethe, world literature was a definite 
phase in the history of human civilization 
-——‘a great fugue in which the voices of the 
nations gradually come into play ‘—which 
had originated in his own life-time and 
would develop into a potent factor in 
furthering tolerance and the humanities. 
As the first important contribution 
towards this end he regarded the produc- 
tion and distribution of translations. 
What he expected from these comes out in 
a letter to Carlyle about an English trans- 
lation of his Tasso: ‘I should like to know J 
he asks, ‘to what extent this Tasso can be 
considered English? For it is just these 
relations between original and translation 
which state most clearly the relations 
between nation and nation and which one 
has above all to know and assess in 
promoting the facts and tendencies of 
world literature’. The role of mediator 
not only between two but several nations is 
next ascribed to the literary critic: ‘It js 
not only of the greatest importance to 
Ourselves,” he wrote, again to Carlyle, 
“what such men Say about us, but we must 
also take notice of their other relations, 
that is, their estimate of other nations. 
or a common world literature can 
eventually arise only when all nations 
become familiar with all their mutual 
relations. Thus they cannot fail each to 
find in the other something pleasant and 
something repugnant, something worth 
imitating and something to be avoided’. 


In other words, Goethe advocated what 
has become 


ecome known as the study of com- 
parative lite This intellectual ex- 
change is to be accompanied and intensified 
: S between the represen- 
tatives of national literatures. This ‘intel- 
lectual trade’ or ‘ literary market ’—Goethe 
was rather fond of ic simi 


no National character- 
istics: ‘It must not be assumed that all] 
nations should think alike, but they shal] 
ecome aware of one another and under- 
Stand one another ; and if they cannot love 
One another, they shall at least learn 
mutual toleration’. 
9 sum up:—World liter 
Goethe’s view, 
Mediates betwee 


ature, in 

is oe eae Which 
n the nationa iter 

ats sa the nations themselves by a. 

Wont . Bive and take of intellectual Zoods. 

nee literature arises and grows in the 

Ctual Sphere in which the Nations, 


ef 
cae no long 
through their poets and . pei! selves D 
speak to themselves and ee. recip 
with and about one anoth ‘ashts end 3 
rocal exchange of ideas has gress 


a r 
promotion of the spiritua Pp 


oy atill 
ankind. _aareltlite™ 
= Strich, Goethe und die We BS: 
(1946). z 
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Teache . 

roth ana etary only at the end of the 
ie on se eae of the 20th century. 

veloped’, 1€r national language Yiddish 
distinguic! ow its own characteristics, 
OF dialece =e it from any other language 
hitlas a *; t is therefore wrong to refer 
German Jargon’, meaning a mixture of 
hm Hebrew and _ Slavonic 
Joreover, the Jews who first 


‘lements 
ettled ji, 
In, 
the west German provinces, 


ariy; 
Ital ae tk from France and northern 
. OMance i ane with them a_ stock of 
IN their on Flebrew-Aramaic elements 
Tetained fj Sets speech, which they 
re envio oe the dialect of their 
ang ied the a In addition Hebrew 
tion SetVed as sponse of study and prayer 
Tit: etween means of intercommunica- 
UNities the various Jewish com- 


Scqa 
the 2 an ane all over Europe, North 
Rasta “YVE 0 € Near East. Finally with 
s Western’ Jews reaching 


hE 
P&daeo. inal the ‘Yiddish-Teutsch ° 
Or Ge seme merged with Slavonic 
it, inations «2 absorbing new words 
Dat. Ntax mitict of words and developing 
both id re closer to the Slavonic 
toy ‘ it ish thus became distinct 
lng and its Gere (Oriental) back- 
Ty Se in j ermanic origin, a European 
wriee® educat. own right. 
and ; Hebrew Jews continued to read and 
lisheg uighten: and major works of learning 
In owes continued to be pub- 
te @ great ” w. Simultaneously, how- 
the GP duceq Peet of books in Yiddish 
av ¢ » Doth in the German an 
a They were mainly ofa 
JOY also oralizing nature, though 
Drege tes in’ nm the fashion of the time, 
eign lands, while others 
[ Pular and dramatic versions 


t 
ea . es €mes. They appealed to 
Shrew 1€ uneducated, in partic- 
Wise . ? Who were unable to read 


sae the e 
be s Revo} ancipation era following the 
W “Mne attach mY Jewish men of letters 

Nich s Teligious prejudices in an 
down the spiritual ghetto 
enfo long after the physical 
t ee ced segregation had been 
Write etd teached: Only then that Yiddish 

; S. ed new heights and modern 
1 the ie first modern Yiddish 
‘Xpratddicr ele of the 19th century) 
Wie esaigtSh he concerned with raising 
eth “On 4, *28uage from an idiom ° 


dg: Sbten > .2 
ban iden Padi 5 atum of art as they ves 
ch ng, 1 secular enlightenmen ; 


Nowe fact, Yiddish itself as 4 
Ver, they soon realized that 


YOCEF 


in order to reach their public they had to 
speak and to write in the language that was 
understood by all. Consequently they 
found themselves in the position of helping 
to develop and encourage a latent and deep- 
seated cultural consciousness of a national 
and social character. This in turn led to 
the emergence of new creative talent from 
among the ordinary people, with the result 
that the new secular literature in Yiddish, 
at the turn of the last century, linked itself 
consciously and closely with the lower 
middle classes and the young proletariat 
among the Jewish population, while the 
upper middle class rejected it, identifying 
the Yiddish language with that of the 

‘cart-drivers and servants me 
The first great names in modern Yiddish 
literature are those of Mendele Moicher 
Sforim, Y. L. Peretz and Sholem Aleichem. 
Among the neo-classics or ‘The Young’ 
are such figures as Sholem Asch, David 
Bergelson and Itsik Manger. During the 
second world war many Yiddish writers 
perished together with the six million 
Jews who were exterminated by the Nazis. 
Though Yiddish books of all kinds are still 
being published in some of the eastern 
countries, particularly in Poland, as well as 
in the Americas and elsewhere, they are no 
longer of the same vigour and variety as 
the war when they 


they were before val 
reflected the life of thriving commun- 
ities. But Yiddish literature 1s not yet 


at its close and what there is available 
of it, both from the past and the present, 
is of value as an historical record and 


qa literary monument, comparable with 
any of the national literatures of modem 


times. 

L. Wiener, Zhe History of Yiddish Literature 
in the rgth Century (1 899) and ‘Popular 
Poetry of the Russian Jews’, in Americana 
Germanica, 1! (1898); M. I. Pines, Histoire de 
la littérature judéo-allemande (1911); 7, Reisen, 
Lexicon fun der yiddischer Literatur, Presse un 
Filologte (grd_ ed. 1928); Yzésroel (1933) and 
The Golden Peacock, Anthology of Yiddish in 
English Translations (1938), both ed. J. Left- 
wich; Vallentine’s Jewish Encyclopedia, ed. 


A. M. Hyamson and A. M. Silbermann ( ; 938). 


Yocef, COPLAS DE, Spanish poem (early 
The manuscript of this 


14th century °). 
Eagmient of 168 lines of a life of Joseph is 
in Hebrew characters. The metre is a 

derna via (q.v.). 


degenerate form of C¥@ 
The story is a paraphrase of Genesis XLVI-L 


and incorporates rabbinic material. It 


has little literary value. 
Coplas de Yogef, ed. I. Gonzalez Llubera 


(Cambridge, 193 5) 





YORK CYCLE 


York Cycle. The sole complete MS. of 
these Miracle plays is a mid-15th century 
copy made for the corporation from 
‘originals’ belonging to the crafts. These 
probably date from c. 1350. The cycle 
consists of 48 plays plus a small portion of 
another, ‘The Coronation of our Lady’, 
which was a late addition and shows signs 
of having been rehandled by several 
authors, the best known of whom was the 
latest, often referred to as ‘the York 
realist’. ‘This cycle probably exerted a 
greater influence on the other cycles than it 
drew from any of them. The plays were 
suppressed in 1548 but played again 
sporadically under Elizabeth. They were 
performed in a condensed version with 
great success for the Festival of Britain, 
IQS1. 


L.T. Smith, York Plays (188s). G.W. 


Yuguf, Porma pg, Spanish poem about 
the life of Joseph, preserved in two manu- 
scripts in Arabic characters (14th century?). 
The narrative, in cuaderna via, is clumsy. 
The story is derived from the 12th Sura of 
the Koran. Its chief interest is philologi- 
cal and as a specimen of Spanish literature 
for Spanish-speaking Moslems. 

R, _Menéndez Pidal, ‘Poema de Yuguf: 
materiales para su estudio’, in Rev. de 
Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, 7 (1902); J. 
Saroihandy, ‘“Remarques sur le Poéme de 

usuf’, in Bull. Hispanique, 6 (1904). 

E.M. 


Yugoslav _Literature. The origin of 
qaee ay literature may be traced back to 

e close of the 9th century, when the ‘ Slav 
apostles’ Cyril and Methodius evolved a 
Script from the Greek alphabet and used 


it for the translation of books into Old 
Siete The bulk of early Serb litera- 
ure was 


composed of biographies of 
Gers and Serbian kings (St Seva being 
: ee the author and the subject of some of 
= € most famous) and of translations from 

yzantine Secular and religious works. 
The Turkish invasion dimmed the light of 
the monasteries w 


hich had been centres 
of Serbian letters and ean, a 


stimulated the development of magnificent 
ballad poetry celebrating the homeric 
enugele on the field of Kossovo, the 
€xploits of Kraljevié Marko and other 
national heroes. 


almatia, which remained freer of 
eure incursions and more susceptible 
aie influence, developed a rich and 
te cee ature of its own in the 16th and 

3 nturies. Though early poets like 
Neetié and Dj. DrZié were strongly 


influ 
“need by the troubadours and Petr arch, 
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greater creative power is shown by 
Ranjina, Zlatarié and Vetranié, and especi- 
ally by Hektorovié whose Ribanje i ribarsko 
prigovaranje (‘Fishing and Fishermen’s 
talk’) is an outstandingly original work. 
Marulié, whose learning and piety mirror 
the merging of the medieval and modem 
worlds, is noted for his epic Fudita; Luti¢ 
for his Robinja, an early experiment in 
secular romantic drama; Zorani¢ for his 
pastoral novel Planine; M. Driié for his 
entertaining comedy Dundo Maroje; Pal- 
motié for his Pavlimir, the earliest patriotic 
drama. Dubrovnik (Ragusa) was the 
chief centre of this literary renaissance, — 
and in Gundulié, the author of the epic 
Osman and the delightful pastoral play 
Dubravka, produced a poet of the first 
rank. 

The 18th century witnessed little literary 
development. Serb writers let themselves 
be too heavily influenced by Russian 
orthodox writings at the expense of 
intelligibility in the vernacular. Obra- 
dovié, the Serb traveller and writer whose 
influence entitles him to be called the 
father of modern Serbian literature, was 
himself more of a moralist, educationalist 
and popularizer than an original thinker. 
Though the Dalmatian priest Katié- 
Miosié had broken new ground by collect- 
ing popular ballads and expounding the 
thesis of the common destiny of the south 
Slav peoples, it was left to the roth-century 
writers, the Serb Vuk Karadzié and the 
Croat Lj. Gaj to introduce the reforms 
which made possible the evolution of an 
integrated Yugoslav literature. These re- 
forms advocated the universal use of the 
dignified Sto-dialect instead of the kaj- 
dialect often used by Croat writers, the 
forging of a new literary language based on 
the spoken tongue, and a_ simplified 
phonetic orthography deriving from the 
principle of ‘ write as you speak; read as Itis 
written’. The great collections of national 
poetry published by Karadzié aroused 
pride in the national heritage and facilitated 
the acceptance of his reforms. ‘The latter 
were championed in Croatia by the 
Illyrian movement and bore fruit in the 
work of such poets as P. Preradovié and I, 
Mazuranié whose epic Simrt Smaitl-aga 
Cengiéa takes a high place in Yugoslav 
literature, though its grandiose style 
exposed it to the parody of the satirist Ante 
Kovatié—a writer now held in high esteem 
by some Yugoslav Marxist critics. 

A surer title to fame is reserved for 
Gorski Vijenac (‘The Mountain Wreath’), 
by Petar Petrovié NjegoS, prince-bishop of 
Montenegro, which gives an incomparable 
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picture of the life and heroism of his 
country, clothed in poetry of great beauty. 
Patriotic inspiration also won popularity 
for such lesser poets as S. Miulutinovié, 
MuSicki, and J. Popovié, the founder of 
modern Serbian drama. The splendid 
lyrics of Branko Raditevié marked a 
reaction against this school and cleared the 
way for the vigorous romanticism of J. 
Jovanovié and Dj. Jak8ié, and the lyrical 
inspiration of Vojislav Ilié. 

Prose literature developed chiefly in 
novels and short stories, the latter being 
cultivated particularly in Serbia by GliSié 
and his successors ; it was brought to a high 
level of excellence, in which the influence 
of Turgenev and other Russian writers 
may be detected, by L. Lazarevié. S. 
Sremac deserves mention for his humorous 
tales of Serbian life; V. Novak for his 
perceptive portraits of Croatian types. Of 
the novelists, special mention must be 
made of A. Senoa’s vivid evocation of 
Croatian history. 

Slovene literature had had its forerunner 
in the 16th-century Protestant reformer 
and translator of the Scriptures, P. 
Trubar. Napoleon’s formation of the 
short-lived Illyrian province, of which 
Slovenia formed a part, gave an impetus to 
the Slovenes’ nationalist and _ literary 
aspirations and stimulated V. Vodnik in his 
efforts to construct a literary language. 
Its potentialities were shortly afterwards 
vindicated by the superb poems of F. 
PreSeren, the moving lyrics of F. Levstilk 
and later of Gregoréié, and by J. Stritar’s 
work to promote wider literary apprecia- 


ion. 

The first decades of the 20th century 
saw the emergence of new and gifted 
writers, and the development under 
French influence of fresh genres, such as 
Skerlié and B. and P. Popovié’s school of 
literary criticism. In I. Cankar and O. 
Zupantité, Slovenia eproduced a novelist 
and a poet of the first order. B. Nusic’s 
good-humoured comedies dominated the 
Serbian theatre whilst in Croatia M. 
Begovié’s competent stagecraft and 
KrleZa’s fiercer social satire ousted the old- 
fashioned patriotic plays of Mirko Bogovie. 
Vv. Nazor’s great output of lyrical and 
patriotic verse brought him to the first 
rank of Croatian poetry, though lyrical 
gifts no less original, if less prolific, were 
displayed by the bohemian writer, Tin 
Ujevié. 

The Axis invasion of 1941 and the sub- 
sequent civil strife disrupted the normal 
course of literary development, but in 
Goran Kovatié’s fama (‘The Common 
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Grave’) and Skender Kulenovié’s Majyka 
Stojanka KneXpoljka (‘Mother Stojanka of 
KneZpolje’) there were produced at least 
two poems of great power and originality. 
The establishment of Marshal Tito’s 
Communist régime brought with it radical 
changes in the nature of creative output 
and particularly in the changed criteria of 
literary criticism. Except for M. KrleZa 
and Ivo Andrié, a distinguished chronicler 
of Bosnian life, few pre-war writers of note 
continued to publish new works. Doc- 
trinaire orthodoxy and the production of 
‘socially useful’ work tended to be valued 
more highly than pure literary worth and 
to secure exaggerated reputations for 
mediocre writers like the Montenegrin 
Radovan Zogovié who aspired to be the 
Yugoslav Mayakovsky. 

M. Murko, Geschichte der dlteren siidsl. 
Literaturen (1908); M. M. BaSié, Ie sigre 
srpske knjtSevnostt (1911) and Stare srpske 
biografije (1924); J. Bowring, Serbian Popular 
Poetry (1827); D. H. Lowe, The Ballads of 
Marko Kraljevté (1922); F. W. Harvey and 
others, Lay of Kossovo (1917); G. R. Noyes 
and L. Bacon, Herote Ballads of Serbia ( 1913); 
Owen Meredith, National Songs of Serbia 
(1861); D. Suboti¢, Yugoslav Popular Ballads 
(1932); J. W. Wiles, Serbian Songs and Poems 
(1917); M. S. Stanojevic, Early $ugoslav 
Literature, Io000-rS00 (1922); A. Gavrilovié 
Istorija Srpske t hrvatske knjtsevnostt (1910): 
Pavle Popovic, La Littérature yougoslave 
suivie d’un essat de bibliographie frangaise de la 
littérature yougoslave (1931), Iz knjixevnost: 
(3 vols, 1906-26); J. Skerli¢, Srpska knjixev- 
nost ut IS veku (1909) and Istorija nove srpske 
knjixevnosti (1914); M. Savkovic, La littérature 
yougoslave moderne (1936); Anthologie des 
conteurs modernes croates, ed. J. Dayre (1933); 
I. Prijatelj, Slovenacka Kayizevnost (1920): 
Sodobni Slovenski Novelistz, ed. S.Skerlj (1940). 

SROL 


highly coloured narrative about the 
Russian victory over the Tatars in 
1380 on the field of Kulikovo. Written at 
the beginning of the 15th century by 
the priest Sophronia of Ryazan, the narra- 
tive contains several passages imitative of 
The-Lay of Igor’s Campaign. It is one 
of the valuable monuments of old-Russian 
literature. 


A. D. Sedel’nikov, ‘“Gde byla 
Zadonshchina’, in Slavia, 9 (1930), 


F,  viahiy colo ('Trans-Doniad’), a 
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Zarzuela, Spanish plays in whi 
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between drama and opera. ‘The name is 
taken from the royal hunting-box near 
Madrid where these plays were first per- 
formed. Based on the old Spanish tradi- 
tion of using songs and music in plays, the 
Zarzuela, with its quick action, developed 
in opposition to Italian opera. Calderén, 


_ Bances Candamo, Juan Hidalgo and other 


famous dramatists and composers raised 
the genre to its height in the 17th century, 
with librettos and music in perfect combin- 


, 
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ation. After an eclipse in the 18th century 
the zarzuela revived in the roth century 
due to composers such as Hilarién Eslava, 
Arrieta and Barbieri. mn 


“a F 
A. Barbieri, Resefia histérica de la sarzuela 
(1864); F. Pedrell, Teatro lirico espariol (1898); 


M. Zurita, Historia del género chico (1920); 
José Subira, La tonadilla escénica (1928-29) 


and La musica en la casa de Alba (1927); 
M. Munoz, Historia de la Zarzuela y el genero 
chico (1946). RMN, 
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(UP TO 1914) 


arestrup, CarLt Lupviec EMIL 
(*Copenhagen 4 XII 1800; 01827 
Caroline Aagaard; +Odense 21 
VII 1856), Danish poet, a doctor by pro- 
fession. Little attention was paid to his 
poetry in his own lifetime, but his stature 
has gradually grown. Heisa refined artist, 
somewhat Gallic in his taste—an epicurean 
and a lover and connoisseur of beauty, 
Denmark’s erotic poet par _ excellence. 
Of high merit are especially his Erotiske 
Situationer and his many Ritournelles. 

Digte (1837) ; Efterladte Digte (1863).—Sam- 
lede Digte (1877); Samilede Skrifter (5 vols, 
1922-25). 

G. Brandes, EF. A. in Samlede Skrifter, I 
(1899) and XV (1905); G. Nygaard, E. A. Bid- 
yag til en Bibliografi (1918); O. Friis, Z. A. in 
Digte (1918); H. Brix, EF. A. in Digte (1930). 





Aasen, IvaAR ANDREAS (*Aasen, @Mrsta, 
Volda 5 VIII 1813; +}Kristiania 23 IX 
1896), Norwegian philologist and poet. 
The self-taught son of a small farmer, 
Aasen became one of Norway’s greatest 
philologists, whose work laid the founda- 
tion of the Nynorsk language movement. 
His poems descriptive of peasant life and 
aspirations demonstrated the literary pos- 
sibilities of Nynorsk. They reveal an 
unaffected feeling for nature and a quiet 
and resigned philosophy of life. 

Det norske Folkesprogs Grammatik (1848); 
Ordbog over det norske Folkesprog (1850).— 
VERSE: Symra (1863).—PLays: J Marknaden 
(1854); Ervingen (1855).—Prose: Reise-Erin- 
dringer og Retse-Indberetninger 1842-47, ed. 
H. Koht (1917).—Skrifter 1 Samling (3 vols, 
1912); Dikting (1946). 

I. Mortensson, J. 4., ei norsk Rulturmann 
(1903); I. Handagard, J. 4. (1946). R.G.P. 


Abarbanel (Abravanel), Isaac (*Lisbon 
1437; TVenice 1508), Spanish Hebrew 
philosopher, was in succession treasurer to 
the kings of Portugal, Spain and Naples. 
In 1492 he offered Ferdinand 30,000 
ducats to prevent the expulsion of the Jews. 
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Expert in both Jewish and Latin literature, 
he devoted most of his life to his com- 
mentary on the Bible, which is thoroughly 
modern in character and was widely used 
by Christian scholars; parts were trans- 
lated into Latin. In his philosophy he 
follows Maimonides and Hasdai Crescas. 


Bible Commentary (pub. in many parts, e.g. 
Pentateuch, Venice 1579; Earlier Prophets 
rs1z, etc.); Mashmia’ Yeshu‘ah (Salonica 
1526), Don Isaact Abrabanielis Mashmia' 
Yeshu‘ah, Latin tr. J. H. Mai (1711); Veshyy- 
‘oth Meshtho (iarlsruhe, 1828); Adif‘alorh 
Elohim (Venice, 1592); Rosh Amanah (Con- 
stantinople, 1505), Lzber de Capite Fidei, tr. 
W. H. Vorst (1638). 

J. Guttmann, Die philosophischen Lehren des 
I. A. (1916); J. B. Trend and H. Loewe (ed.) 
I. A. (1937); A. Heschel, Don ¥izchak 4. 
(1937); S. Levy, I. A. as a theologian (1939); 
B. Nethanyahu, Don I. A. (1952). CReG 


Abarbanel, JupAH (LEONE EsReEo, Lro 
Jupagus) (*Lisbon c. 1460; +Naples before 
1535), Italian philosopher and Hebrew 
poet. Son of Isaac Abarbanel, he left 
Spain in 1492 and lived as a physician in 
Genoa and Naples. Under the influence 
of the elder Pico della Mirandola he be- 
came a neo-platonist, and in the spirit of 
that philosophy wrote (in Spanish or 
Hebrew) his Dialoghi, in which love is 
shown to be the principle governing the 
world; only the Italian tr. is known. He 
also wrote an elegy on the forcible conver- 
sion of his son, Telunah‘al ha-Zeman (1503). 
Dialoght dell’ Amore (ed. M. Lenzi, Rome 
1535; ed. C. Gebhardt in Bibliotheca Spino- 
siana, III, 1929), The Philosophy of Love, tr 
Friedeberg-Seely and J. H. Barnes (1937). 
Zimmels, Leo Hebraeus (£886); ©. Ge. 
hardt, Leone Ebreo (1920); H. Pflaum, Die Ide 
der Liebe, Leone Ebreo (1926). C.R : 


Abba, Giuseppe Crsare (*Cairo 

notte 6 X 1838; tBraeess 6 ST wonte- 

Italian patriot and writer. He erred 6 

Garibaldi in the Sicilian campaign of Wo 

and his diary, Noterelle uno et Moe 
zile 








ABBOT 


edite dopo vent’anni (1880), later re-written 
as Da Quarto al Volturno (1891), has been 
regarded as a masterpiece, notably by the 
poet Carducci, through whose influence it 
was first made known. It has a vividness 
and simplicity which gives the illusion of 
an immediate account though Abba worked 
on it at intervals for more than 30 years. 
He first wrote it as a narrative poem, 
Arrigo: da Quarto al Volturno (1866), but 
this version is little known. A separate 
account, differing considerably from the 
definitive text, was published for young 
readers. 

Le Rive del Bormida 1 


Cose vedute (short stories, 1887) - 
Volturno, ed. L ? 7) ’ Da Quarto al 


usso with import 
(1925); La Storia portant pref. 


j det Mille narrata ai piovan- 
ettt, ed. G. D’Amico-Orsini (1943). at ae 


vel 2794 (novel, 1875); 


(aaa A. e la letterature aie il 
Abbot, Joun (fl. 16 
Catholic poet. 1023). English Roman 


Only two of the five book 
say Jesus Praefigured were published ‘ 
esus Praefigured; : 
Name of Jesus (1623), ni igh a ad 


L.J 
hol THomas (*Ulm 24 XI 1738; 
ae shia: 3 XI 1766), German political 
sok Philosophical writer. Abbt taught 
eae at the universities of Halle, 
ee ieee, a Oper and Rinteln. <A friend 
Sele sing: Moses Mendelssohn and 
aE a € contributed to the Literatur- 
hay € was an early advocate of German 
ae ap and a pioneer of historical 
Vom Tode fiirs Vaterland : 
dienste (1765) ; Vermischte eh ls lg 
Q1).—A. Bender, T. 4. (1922). H.B.G. 
G 
ie ' Ged al-Katib, ‘the Sec- 
nee 1749); Arabic writer, is considered 
“sneer of Arabic epistolary style. 


S.M.S. 
pug Allah Ansari, Kuayeu (*Herat AY 
zoe > T1088), Persian mystic and poet 
own for his sensitive quatrains and his 
Munajat, a mystical tract in rhymed prose 
Munajat-u-Ruba’iyyat 1862): : 
intro. to his edition of aa ee yet 
Petersburg, 1895). a EY. 


a Beckett, Gitpert Apporr 


181r; co 1835 Mary Ann G 
3 lossop ; 
TBoulogne 30 6€6VVITL~—s1896), Enelish 
Wnorist, author of comic histories and 
Plays, The Times leader writer, member of 
“Tiginal staff of Punch. . 


OMIc ; ; 
parts, ‘Thus oRES : Ihe comic Blackstone (4 


- : G. Cruikshank, 1846); The 
co 2 , 
me fistory of England (illustr. J. Leech, 


(London g I 
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1847).—PLays: The Chimes (a goblin stor, 
dram. M. Lemon and G. A. a Beckett, 1837); 
Peter Wilkins: or the Loadstone Rock and the 
Flying Indians (extravaganza with M. Lemon, 


7. a Beckett, The @ Becketts of Punch 
R. 


Abel, Caspar (*Hindenburg 1676; tWest- 
dorf 1763), Low German poet, was pastor 
near Aschersleben. He defended the Low 
German language in his poem Die hiilflose 
Sassine, and also translated from Boileau. 
A. Hofmeister, Niederdt. Jahrb., 8 (1883); 
W. Stammler, tbid., 44 (1918). G.C. 


Abe No NAKAMARO (*701; 1770), Japanese 
scholar and poet. He lived most of his 
life in China, where he gained considerable 
literary eminence. His skill in Chinese 
poetry was recognized by Li Po and Tu Fu, 
and his Japanese poems were also famous. 


A. Miyamori, Masterpteces of Japanese 
Poetry (1936). E.B.G, 


Abelard, PEeTer (*Pallet 1079; +Chalons- 
sur-Sfone 1142), French philosopher and 
theologian. Confident in his own powers, 
he criticized the famous masters under 
whom he had studied. His love for Heloise 
and its disastrous consequences are des- 
cribed in his Historia calamitatum. In his 
hermitage of the Paraclete he was still 
followed by his pupils, who had an un- 
bounded admiration for him. Before 
this, his teaching on the Trinity had been 
condemned at the council of Soissons 
(1121). After an unhappy experience as 
abbot of S. Gildas in Brittany he came 
back to Paris. But Bernard of Clairvaux 
secured the condemnation at the council 
of Sens of propositions from Abelard’s 
writings. The pope confirmed the con- 
demnation and Abelard, a broken man, 
was given a refuge for his last days at 
Cluny by Peter the Venerable. 

His Dialectica, Sic et Non, De unttate 
et trinitate divina and Theologia christiana 
belong to the history of medieval logic, 
theology and philosophy. His genius 
is equally apparent in his other works 
which bear a more purely literary character. 
The Historia calamitatum and the letters 
to Heloise show his accomplished and 
personal Latin style. ‘They are human- 
istic documents of the first importance. 
His elegiac epistle addressed to his son 
Astrolabius is a moral poem in which he 
draws upon the rich stores of his reading. 
The rhythmical hymns which he composed 
for Heloise and her nuns at the Paraclete 
and the equally remarkable plancius 
testify to his mastery of rhythm and rhyme, 
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Migne, fPatr. Lat., 178; V. Cousin, 
Ouvrages inédits d’A. (1836); Petri Abaelardt 
opera (2 vols, 1849-59); Peter Abaelards 
philosophische Schriften, ed. B. Geyer (1919); 
J. J. Muckle, ‘A.’s Letter of Consolation to a 
Friend (Historta Calamitatum)’, in Med. 
Studies, 12 (1950; crit. text); B. Hauréau, 
‘Le poéme adressé par A. a son fils Astrolabe’, 
in Notices et extraits des mss, 34 (text); H. 
Brinckmann, ‘Astrolabius’, in Miinchener 
Museum, 5 (1932); Petri Abaelardi Hymnartus 
Paraclitensis (1891); Anal. Hymn., 48; W. 
Meyer, ‘Petri Abaelardi Planctus’, in Roman. 
Forsch., 5 (1890). 

C. de Rémusat, A. (2 vols, 1845); J. G. Sikes, 
P. A. (1932); E. Gilson, Héloise et A. (1938). 

F.J.E.R. 


Abercromby, Patrick (*Forfar 1656; 
11716), Scottish historian, physician and 
antiquary. He graduated in medicine at 
St Andrews (1685) and was appointed phy- 
sician to James JI. He opposed the union 
of 1707 with two able pamphlets; and his 
history, Martial Achievements of the Scots 
Nation (2 vols, 1711 and 1716), despite un- 
critical speculation and legend, bears some 
marks of conscientious research. J.K. 


Ablesimov, ALEXANDER ONISIMOVICH 
(*Kostroma district 1742; +1783), Russian 
author. After his book of fables (1769) he 
sprang into fame with his comic opera, 
Mel’nik, koldun, obmanshchik i svat (‘The 
Miller, Wizard, Cheat and Matchmaker’), 
Written in 1779 and printed in 1789. 

Sobranie sochinenity Ablesimova (1849); Rus- 
skaya komediya zt kom. opera XVIII veka, ed. 
I. N. Verkov (1950). Juba, 


Aboab, Isaac (fl.c.1300), Spanish Hebrew 
writer, author of Menorath ha-Ma’or, one 
of the most popular ethical collections of 
the middle ages. Some ascribe the author- 
ship of this to the talmudist of the same 
name, who lived in Toledo and died at 
Lisbon in 1492. 

Menorath ha-Ma’or (1st ed. Constantinople, 
1514; Der Lichtspendende Leuchter, tr. S. Bam- 
berger, 1923). C.R. 


About, EDMOND (*Dieuze 14 II 1828; 
tParis 16 I 1885), French writer. About 
had a brilliant career at the Ecole Normale 
and then turned to journalism and political 
Pamphleteering. For a short time he was 
one of Napoleon III’s advisers, but later 
transferred his allegiance to the Republic. 
His books ranged from the facetious 
Whimsicality of Le Roi des Montagnes 
1857) to serious Criticism of manners. But 
through them all ran the linked strands of 
Intelligence, humour and an impertinent 
anti-clericalism. 

Novets: Trente et quarante (1859); L’ homme 


19 


ABRAVANEL 


a loretlle cassée, le nex d’un notatire (1862); Le 

roman d’un brave homme (1874).—Pbay: 

Guillery (1857).—Various: La Gréce contem- 

poraine (1854); L> ABC du travatilleur (1868). 
M. Thiébaut, EF. A. (1936). M.G.;J.P.R. 


Abraham a Sancta Clara, religious 
name of Johann Ulrich Megerle (*Kreen- 
heinstetten 12 VII 1644; TVienna r XII 
1709), German preacher and pamphleteer. 
He entered the Augustinian order (1662). 
His lively and unconventional preaching, 
in a style reminiscent of Rabelais and 
Fischart, attracted attention and in 1677 he 
became court preacher. His sermons and 
pamphlets reveal a wise and fundamentally 
simple person, who uses all the devices of 
rhetoric to achieve a popular success by 
amusing and shocking his audience into 
repentance and betterment of life. His 
tract Auff auff thr Christen (1683) against 
the Turks (not one of his best) was used 
by Schiller in Wallensteins Lager. 

' Mercks, Wienn (1680); Lésch Wien (1680); 
Grosse Totenbruderschaft (1680); Gack Gack 
Gack a Ga (1685); fudas der Ertzschelm (4 
vols, 1689-95); Eiwas fiir Alle (1699); Heil- 
sames Gemisch-Gemasch (1704); and many 
others. Werke (21 vols, 1835-54); Werke, ed. 
K. Bertsche (1943 ff.). 

T. von Karajan, Abraham a Sancta Clara 
(1867); J. Meuer, Forschungen zur Beurteilung 
Abrahams a Sancta Clara (1938); G. Stiasny 
Das Wortspiel bet Abraham a Sancta Clara 
(1939). L.W.F. 


Abraham Bedersi, = of Béziers (¥*¢, 
1240; TBéziers c. 1300), Provencal Hebrew 
poet and lexicographer, author of Hotham 
Tokhnith, a Hebrew synonym dictionary 
(ed. G. J. Polak, 1865). His poems are 
still mostly unpublished. He was the 
father of Jedaiah ha-Penini, 


T. Kroner, De Abraham Bedersi vita et 
operibus (1868). CR. . 


Abraham Ibn Ezra: see Ign Ezra 
ABRAHAM. 


Abraham Ibn Hasdai (+ Barcelona 1240 

Spanish Hebrew writer. His pits 2 
principally liturgical. Besides a number 
of philosophical and scientific works, he 
translated, or rather adapted, from the 
Arabic the story of Barlaam and Josaphat 
(originally an Indian tale of Buddha) under 
the title Ben ha-Melekh weha-Nazir (first 
ed. Constantinople 1518). It was Widel 

read and repeatedly translated into Yiddish. 


J. Jacob, Barlaan and Fosephat (1896): G 


Sarton, Introduction to the Hist 
or 5 Ae 
1 yY of Science, 


Abravanel: see ABARBANEL. 





ABREU 


Abreu, Casimrro José, MARQUES DE 
(*Barra de Sao Joa 9g I 1837; tIndayassu 
18 X 1860), Brazilian romantic poet, a fol- 
lower of Goncalves Dias, famous for his 
poems of that peculiar kind of Lusitanian 
nostalgia known as saudade, in Abreu’s 
case for home, homeland and a beloved 


person. His versification is conventional 
but correct. 


Cangées do exilio (1854); As primaveiras: 
1855-1858 (1859); Obras completas, ed. J. N. 
de Souza e Silva (best ed. 1909 and 1920). 

E.Sa. 


Abu ‘Ali ibn Sina: see IBn Sina. 
Abubacer: see Inn Turain. 


Abulafia, Topros (#Toledo 1247; + zbid. 
1300-06), Spanish Hebrew poet. He was 
a rich man and finance official to kings 
Alfonso X and Sancho IV. In his old age 
he collected 800 of his poems, ‘a drop from 
an ocean’. ‘Tl"hey are mediocre, somewhat 
artificial and epigrammatic, but an impor- 
tant source for study of the period. 


_ Gan ha-Meshalim weha-Hidoth, ed. D. Yel- 
lin (2 vols, 1932-34). 


(Re 
Abu’l~‘Ala al-Ma‘arri (*Ma‘arra, Syria 
973; tibid. 1057), Arabic poet. After an 


unsuccessful journey to Baghdad and 
having written a collection of panegyrical 
poetry in the conventional style, the poet 
(blind since his childhood) retired to his 
native town where he led a secluded life 
till his death. His poetry composed dur- 
ne this period is sui generis in Arabic 
iterature. Original ideas are expressed in 
a Peculiar style, precious to excess. His 
Epistle of Pardon’, in reply to a corres- 
prone of his, has a very long intro- 
uction where the addressee is imagined to 
wander about, after his death, in Paradise 
and talking to ancient poets of the period 
before Islam, whom God has pardoned and 
allowed to enter Paradise (hence the title). 
The whole is an exquisite parody on 
philologists, not without self-irony. (It 
has been compared with the Divine 
Comedy, which is inappropriate; it has 
been even assumed that Dante may 
have been influenced by it—which is 
Preposterous.) ‘’T’he Non-Obligatory Em- 
bellishment’ (called after the double- 
thymes which the poet imposed upon 
a self in all the poems of the collection) 
_ontains his philosophical poetry, express- 
meha Pessimism, his contempt of the 


and his acj iticism on 
matters. acid criticis sundry 


R. 
(192 i snyicholson, Studies in Islamic Poetry 
in Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1900, 1902 
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(par. tr. “Epistle of Pardon’); H. Laoust, ‘La 
vie et la philosophie d’A.’, Bull. d’Et. Orient. 
(1943-44). S.M.S. 


Abw’l1-‘Atahiya (ff. 8th-oth century), 
Arabic poet, was first a court poet of the 
Abbasid caliphs al-Mahdi and Harun al- 
Rashid, but later devoted himself to ascetic 
poetry, consisting mainly of meditations on 
mortality. He became the classical rep- 
resentative of this kind of poetry. 


Ger. tr. O. Rescher (1928). S.M.S. 


Abuw’! Faz] (*1550; +1602), was the prime 
minister and biographer of the emperor 
Akbar. He and his brother Faizi, after- 
wards poet laureate, were brought to the 
imperial court by their father, the shaikh 
Mubarak, a well-known freethinker, in 
1574, and were prominent in promulgating 
the Din Ilahi (‘ Divine Faith’), an eclectic 
religion which Akbar sought to introduce 
in 1582 in place of orthodox Mohammed- 
anism. Abu’l Fazl was the author of two 
encyclopaedic works, the Ain-i Akbart 
(‘Institutes of Akbar’), a survey of the 
empire and the whole imperial system, and 
the Akbarndma (‘ Life of Akbar’), They 
are spoilt by the spirit of servile adulation 
in which they are written. He was 
murdered at the instigation of Akbar’s son, 
prince Salim, afterwards the emperor 
Jahangir. 

Ain-i Akbari, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett 
(Calcutta, 1873, 1891); Akbarndma, tr. H 
Beveridge (1907-12). H.G.R. 


Abu’l Mf‘ali Nasr Allah: see Nasr 
ALLAH, Nizam al-Din Abu’! Ma‘ali. 


Abu Nuwas, 8th-oth-century Arabic poet. 
He is the most typical representative of 
Arabic poetry under the early Abbasid 
caliphs. He was a protégé of the viziers of 
the house of Barmak during the reign of 
Harun al-Rashid and afterwards enjoyed 
the favour of the caliph al-Amin.. His 
poetry mainly deals with courtly life: 
panegyrics, elegies, satires on his rivals, 
hunting poems, wine-songs, erotic poems 
(addressed to both sexes). His poems of 
wine and love, especially, expressing his 
gay and frivolous spirit, became a model 
for later poets. In the memory of pos- 
terity he lived on as a court jester; there 
exist countless anecdotes connected with 
him, some of which have found their way 
into the Arabian Nights. 

A. v. Kremer, Diwan des Abu Nowas (18553 
Ger. tr.).—W. H. Ingrams, Abu Nutwas in 
life and legend (1933). S.M.S. 


Abu Rayhan: see AL-BIRUNI. 


fh! 
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Abu Sa‘id, FazL ALLAH IBN ABI’L KHAYR 
(*Mihna 7 XII 967; trbid. 12 I 1049), 
Persian poet and mystic who greatly in- 
fluenced Persian Sufism. See MUHAM- 
MAD-I MIUNAVVAR. 

Ruba‘iyyat-i-Abu Sa‘id, text and Ger. tr. 
H. Ethé (Sitzungsber. Munich, 1875, 1878). 

C.J. Pickering, ‘The Ruba‘iyat of Abu Sa‘id’ 
Nat. Rev. (1891); R. A. Nicholson, Studies in 
Islamic Mysticism (1921). EY. 


Abu Tammam (ist half 9th century), 
Arabic poet. He lived in Syria and in 
Baghdad, composing panegyrics on emin- 
ent men. He is famous for his copious 
use of poetic artifices. Even better known 
than his own poetry is his anthology of 
classical Arabic verse, the Hamasa. 
S.M.S. 


Abutsu (*c. 1233; © c. 1260 Fujiwara no 
Tameie ($1275); tKamakura c. 1283), 
Japanese poet and writer. Her original 
name is unknown, Abutsu being her later 
name as a Buddhist nun. She spent her 
early life in court service. Her work 
Izayot nikki, a diary interspersed with 
poems, is interesting as a composition by 
the last important woman writer of clas- 
sical Japanese. 

Izayoi nikki (1280; Eng. tr. E. O. Reischauer 
and J. K. Yamagiwa, Translations from Early 
Yapanese Literature, 1951). E.B.C. 


Acart de Hesdin, JEAN (ff. 14th century), 
French poet. His Amoureuse Prise (1332), 
a long allegorical poem about love, 1s 
strongly influenced in content and form by 
the Dit de la Panthére by N. de Margival. 


La Prise amoureuse von Fehan Acart de Hes- 
din, ed. H. Hoepffner (1g10). 

C.-V. Langlois, ‘Frére Jean Acart, poéte 
francais’ in Hustoire littéraire de France, 


XXXVITI (1938). A.H.D 


Accius, Lucius (*Pisaurum 170; te. 85 
B.c.), produced in Rome over 4o tragedies 
on Greek and two on Roman themes; they 
were revived, read and admired after his 
death. An impressive style—‘spirited’, 
says Ovid—falls sometimes into precious- 
ness. Other interests included theatrical 
history and practice, and spelling reform. 
E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin, I 
(Loeb Libr., 1936); Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. d. 
yom. Lit., 1 (1927); W. Beare, The Roman 
Stage (1950). E.W.H. 


Accolti, BERNARDO (*Arezzo 1458; fRome 
1535), Italian poet and improvvisatore, 
better known as Unico Aretino. He was 
well received at the courts of Mantua and 
Urbino and by popes Leo X and Clement 
VII. His comedy Virginia (first produced 
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1493, pub. 1535) 1s based on a story from 
Boccaccio (Decameron, IIT, 9). 

Opera nova del preclarisstmo messer Bernardo 
aretino (1513). 

F. Gavagni, L’Unico Aretino e la corte det 
ducht d’Urbino (1906). 


Accolti, Francesco (*Arezzo 1416?; 
+Siena 1484/88), Italian poet and humanist. 
He is the author of a verse translation of 
Leonardo Bruni’s De bello ttalico adversus 
Gothos (1528) and of a paraphrase in terza 
rima of Boccaccio’s story of Ghismonda. 
F. Flamin, La lirtca toscana del Rinascitmento 
(1891); I. Sanesi, Sovett? tneditt dim. F. A. 
(1893). B.R. 


Achilles Tatius (ff. 3rd century a.p. ?), 
Greek rhetor of Alexandria, author of 
The Romance of Leuctppe and Clitophon, a 
rhetorical, melodramatic and discursive 
account of the improbable adventures and 
final reunion of two lovers. The romance 
was much read in the Byzantine empire, 
and the many translations made of it (in- 
cluding an English one in 1597 by Wm. 
Burton, elder brother of the author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy) influenced the 
development of the novel in modern 
Europe. 

S. Gaselee, Achilles Tatius: Clitophon and 
Leucippe (Loeb Libr., 1917). 

E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman (3rd ed. 
1914, indispensable); E. H. Haight, Essays on 
Ancient Fiction (1936), Essays on the Greek 
Romances (1943); F. A. Todd, Some Ancient 
Novels (1940); R. Helm, Der antike Roman 
(1948); S. Trenker, La nouvelle grecque de 
Pépoque classique (1948); B. Lavagnini, Le 
origint del romanzo greco (1921), Studi sul 
romanszo greco (1950). RB. 


Ackere, Maria van, née Doolaeghe 
(*Diksmuide 25 X 1803; fzbid. 7 IV 1884) 
Flemish poet. She made her début with 
patriotic poems (dan de Belgische dichters 
1833), but owed her popular appeal in the 
Low Countries to poems animated by 
generous feminine sentiment, written in the 
manner of ‘Tollens and the popular song. 
Madelieven (1840); De avondlamp (1850) : 


Winterbloemen (1868); Najaarsvrucht 8 
—Vereenigde Dichtwerken (1876) ia owe 


Debreyne-Dubois, Poésies de Mme v. 4. 
(1867) RELL. 


Acosta, JosE pr (*Medina del Campo 
1539; TSalamanca 1600), Spanish natural_ 
ist. He became a Jesuit in 1551 and spent 
the years 1570-87 in Spanish America 
His chief work is the monumental p, 
natura novi orbis (1589), which he “ 
lated into Spanish and published in 
It 1s still a valuable historica] 
source-book. 


trans- 
. T5909, 
and Scientific 
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Historia natural y moral de las Indias (1894; 
tr. E. G[?rimstone]—The naturall and morall 
historie of the East and West Indtes, 1604). 

José R. Carracide, El P. Fosé de Acosta 
(1899); L. Lopetegui, El padre Fosé de Acosta y 
las misiones (1942). E.M.W: 


Acuna, HERNANDO bE (*Valladolid 1520 ?; 
TGranada 1580?), Spanish poet. He 
served as a soldier in Italy and Africa. 
Flis poems were published posthumously 
In 1591. Huis most famous poem is a son- 
net dedicated to Charles V which expresses 
the Christian imperialism of that ruler. 
He also rewrote in verse the Spanish prose 
translation by Charles V of Olivier de la 
Marche’s Le Chevalier délibéré. 
Bibl. Autores Esp., XXXII, XLII. 

_N. Alonso Cortés, Don H. de A: Noticias 
biogrdficas (1913); J. P. W. Crawford, ‘ Notes 
on the Poetry of H. de A.’ in Romanic 
Rev., VII (1916); C. Claveria, Le Chevalier 
délibéré de Olivier de la Marche y sus versiones 
espanolas del siglo XVI (1950). E.M.W. 


Acufia, MaNueL (*Saltillo 27 VIII 18409; 
T6 XIT 1873), Mexican poet who left at 
his suicide only one volume of poems and 
one play. An ingenuous materialist, typi- 
cal of his time, he wrote his best poem on 
the theme of a corpse, praising, with 
slightly macabre effect, the immortality of 


matter. He also wrote melancholy love 
poetry. 

Poesias (incl. the pl ? 
Suldevitie e play El pasado, ed. F. de 


> L865). 
Acufia de Figueroa, 
tevideo 20 IX 1790; tzbid. 6 X 1862), 
mostly important as the earliest writer of 
Uruguay ; of his prolific verse and his 1,450 
©pigtams some is worth preserving, 
especially that in satirical vein. He pub- 
lished a diary of the siege of Montevideo 


E.Sa. 


FRANcIsco (*Mon- 


(1843). 

Obras completas, ed. M. Bernérdez (8 vols, 
1890). E.Sa. 
Adam de Give 


nchy (fl, 1230-68), French 
lyric poet, chaplain to the bishop of Arras 
(1243) and dean of Lens (1245). 

7 poems, ed. E. Ulrix 
(1919); P. Paris in Hist. 
(1856). 


Adam de 
Lille and 


in Mélanges Borman 
litt. de la France, 23 
FLW. 


la Bassée (+1286), canon of 
author of Ludus super Anti- 


claudianum, a poetical fantasy on Alan of 

Lille’s Anticlaudianus. 

em P. Bayart (1930).—S. T. Collins, “Le 
uauUS super Anticlaudianum’, in Rev. Bénéd., 
I (1951), F.J.ELR. 

Adam de 


C. 1ouo © 14 Halle, or re Bossu (*Arras 
ie at: TItaly (Naples ?) 1288 ?), French 
nd dramatist. From his early works 
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—notably the Congé (1276 ?) and the feu de 
la Feutllée (1276 ?)—we learn that he was a 
clerk, had broken off his studies on his 
marriage to a certain Marie and intended 
shortly to resume them. ‘The first refer- 
ence to the poet is in the Congés of Baude 
Fastoulin 1272. Later, Adam is known to 
have entered the service of Robert, Count 
of Artois, to have been with him in Italy 
(after 1283) and to have died there between 
1285 and 1289. ‘The most gifted and ver- 
satile of the Artesian poets, Adam wrote 
many lyrics in various genres, as well as 
two dramatic pieces, both very famous. 

Lyrics: Dit d’Amours, ed. A. Jeanroy in 
Romania, XXII (1893).—Ceuvres completes, ed. 
E. de Coussemaker (1872) ; R. Berger, Canchons 
und Partures (1900); L. Nicod, Les Partures 
Adan (1917).—Pways: Le Feu de la Feuillée, ed. 
E. Langlois (1923; an early example of the 
sotie, introducing well-known Arras figures 
who indulge in coarse but good-natured abuse 
of each other); Le Feu de Robin et de Marion 
(? post 1183; ed. Ie. Langlois, 1924; a dram, 
pastourelle).—Epic: Le Rot de Seszilie (written 
after the death of Charles of Anjou, 7 I 128s, 
to celebrate his activities). 


H. Guy, Essai sur... A. de la H, (1898). 
FW. 


Adam de Ross (fl. c. 1200), Anglo-Nor- 
man author of an Old French visionary 
poem of 421 lines on St Paul’s descent to 
hell, like many similar works derived from 
a Latin Visio Pauli, which in its turn goes 
back to a Greek model. 


Ed. L. E. Kastner, Zeitschr. f. franz. Sp. u. 

Lit., 29 (1906); H. Brandes, Visio sanct 

Pauli, ein Bettrag zur Visionsliteratur (188s). 
T 


Adam of Bremen (*Franconia c, 1045; 


+Bremen 12 X 1081/85), German chron- 
icler and geographer. Probably educated 
at Bamberg, in 1066 he moved to Bremenand 
worked under the patronage of archbishop 
Adalbert. His history is a primary authority 
for all North Germany and the Baltic, 


Gesta Hammaburgensis Ecclesiae Pontificum, 
ed. B. Schmeidler (3rd ed., 1917) ; Sture Bolin, 
in Scandia, V (1932). R.R.R. 


Adam of Dryburgh (jc. 1212), known as 
Master Adam the Praemonstratensian be- 
fore he joined the Carthusians at Witham. 
De quadripartito exercicio cellae is his most 
important writing. 


Migne, Patr. Lat., 198; W. de G. Birch, 
Sermones fratris Ade Ordinis Praem. (1901). 

A. Wilmart, ‘Magister Adam Cartusiensis’, 
in Mélanges Mandonnet, II (1930) and ‘ Maitre 
Adam Chanoine prémontré devenu chartreux 
4 Witham’ in Analecta Praemonstratensia, IX 
(1933); E. M. Thompson, The Carthustan 
Order in England (1930). F.J.E.R. 
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Adam of St Victor (/7. 1140), a Breton by 
birth. He became c. 1130 an Augustinian 
canon at St Victor, Paris, the spirit of whose 
school he absorbed. He was a prolific 
composer of sequences which are cele- 
brated for their formal perfection of 
rhythm and rhyme, with regular caesura. 
From them the whole range of medieval 
symbolism can be illustrated. Two of the 
best are the Hert mundus exsultavit (St 
Stephen) and 237ma vetus (Easter). 

CGuvres poétiques d’ Adam de S. Victor, ed. L. 
Gautier (1894); D. S. Wrangham, The Litur- 
gical Poetry of A. of St V. (3 vols, 1881, with 
tr.); Anal. Hymn., 54and 55. F.J.E.R: 


Adam of Usk (*Usk c. 1352; +1430), 
lawyer and chronicler of English history 
1377-1421. A supporter of Bolingbroke, 
he gives valuable accounts of the fall of 
Richard II and of the Glendower rebellion. 


Chronicon Adae de Usk, ed. and tr. E. 
Maunde Thompson (1904). S.J.L. 


Adamnan (*Donegal c. 625; tlona 23 IX 
704), Irish saint and historian. Abbot of 
Iona, 679, advocated adoption of Roman 
regulations concerning Easter and tonsure. 
A Latin life of St Columba is attributed to 
him; also De Locis Sanctis, one of the 
earliest detailed European accounts of the 
Holy Land, and Adamnan’s Vision, a 
medieval vision-poem in Old Irish. 
R; MeH. 


Adamov: see Markovié, Paya-ADAMOV. 


Adams, JOHN (*Braintree, Mass. 19 X 
1735; ©1764 Abigail Smith; Quincy, 
Mass. 4. VII 1826), American statesman 
and political writer. Educated at Har- 
vard; he joined the revolutionary cause; 
served on diplomatic missions in France 
and England and became second President 
of the United States. His aristocratic 
view of government was criticized by 
Hamilton and Jefferson. 


Essay on Canon and Feudal Law (1768); 
History of the Dispute with America (1774)3 
Thoughts on Government (1776); A Collection 
of State Papers (1782); A Defence of the Con- 
stitutions of Government of the United States of 
America, 1787-1788 (1794); Discourses on 
Davila (1805); The Inadmtssible Principles 
(1809); Novanglus and Massachusettensis; or, 
Political Essays (1819); The Works of A., ed. 
C. F. Adams (10 vols, 1850-56; vol. I is the 
Life). Numerous collections of letters; Te 
Selected Writings of Fohn and Fohn Quincy 
Adams, ed. A. Koch and W. Peden (1946). 

G. Chinard, Honest Fohn Adams (1933); 
C. M. Walsh, The Political Science of J. A. 
es... (1915). H.L.C. 


Adams, JOHN QuINcy (*Braintree, Mass. 


ADDISON 


1x1 VII 1767; ©1797 Louisa Catherine 
Johnson; ftQuincy, Mass. 23 II 1848), 
American statesman, son of John. Edu- 
cated at Harvard; represented the U.S.A. 
in Europe; helped draft the Monroe 
Doctrine and succeeded Monroe as 
President. 

Letters on Stlesta (London, 1804); Inaugural 
Oratton (1806); American Princtples, a Review 
of the Works of Fisher Ames (1809); Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Oratory (2 vols, 1810); Corres- 
pondence, 1811-14 (1913); Correspondence .. . 
concerning the Charge of a Design to Dissolve the 
Union (1829); Eulogy on Fames Monroe (1831); 
Memoirs, ed. C. F. Adams (12 vols, 1874-77); 
Documents Relating to New England Federal- 
ism, ed. H. Adams (1877); Writings, ed. W. C. 
Ford (7 vols, 1913); The Diary of A., r794- 
r845, ed. A. Nevins (1929). 

W. H. Seward, Life and Public Service of A. 
(1894); J. T. Morse, ¥. O. A. (1882). H.L.C. 


aL-‘Adawiya, RABI‘A (*714; }Basra 801), 
the most renowned Arab woman saint. 
Born into a poor home, she was stolen as a 
child and sold into slavery. Her reputa- 
tion for holiness secured her freedom and 
she retired to a life of seclusion and celj- 
bacy, first in the desert, and later at Basra, 
where many disciples were attracted to her. 
She has left a few short prayers, sayings and 
poems all of which reveal the same austere 
tenderness and intense fervour of feeling. 

Most important quotations are to be 
found in A. Q. Qushairi, Al Risalah (1873): 
A. T. Makki, Qut al Qulub (1892); M. 
Kalabathi, Kitab al Ta‘arruf li Madhhab ah 
al Tasawwuf (Doctrines of the Sufis, tr 
A. J. Arberry, 1935). 

M. Smith, Rabi‘a the Mystic and Her Fellow- 
Saints in Islam (1928, best and most compre- 
hensive work). W.A.el K. 


Addison, JosePH (*nr. Amesbury 1 V 
1672; 03 VIII 1716 Charlotte, countess of 
Warwick ; TLondon 17 VI 1719), English 
essayist, poet and statesman. On leaving 
Charterhouse, where he formed his friend- 
ship with Steele, he went up to Queen’s 

Oxford, but was awarded a demyship at 
Magdalen in 1689 and elected Fellow of 
Magdalen in 1697. From 1699 to 1703 he 
travelled on a state pension secured for 
him by Charles Montague (later Lord 
Halifax); in Paris he met Boileau and 
Malebranche. Among his friends he 
numbered Dryden, Congreve and Tonson 
and in 1703 Tonson introduced him ic 
the Whig coterie known as the Kit-Kat 
Club. He was in straitened circumstanc 

when his poem celebrating Blenhej 5 
The Campaign’ (1704), won him ont 
appointment as under-secretary of a 
In 1708 he became Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland, and from 1716 to 1718 he held 
office as Secretary of State. In 1709 Steele 
began a paper, The Tatler, intended to 
“unite observations on life and manners’ 
with ordinary news. For a year Addison 
contributed to this; then in 1711, he joined 
with Steele in editing a purely literary 
Paper, The Spectator, which appeared 
daily and was continued (with a break in 
1713, when The Guardian took its place) 
until December 1714. He contributed 75 
essays to The Tatler, some of them jointly 
with Steele, and 274 essays to ‘The Spec- 
tator. On these essays—particularly his 
De Coverley papers (the obiter dicta of 
an imaginary character, Sir Roger) and 
essays in The Guardian, The Freeholder 
and ‘The Old Whig—his fame rests, but 
he also made successful translations and 
Wrote several dramas and an_ opera. 
The appraisal made by Dr Johnson of 
Addison’s essays is still considered just to- 
day: ‘an English style familiar but not 
coarse and elegant but not ostentatious’. 
See also BICKERSTAFFE. 


Works, ed. T. Tickell (4 vols, 1721); 
Dramatic Works (1750); Letters of Mr A. and 
Mr Pope, 47II-I5 (1735); Letters, ed. W. 
Graham (1941); The Campaign, a poem (1705); 
Remarks on Several Parts of Italy (1705); 
Rosamund, an opera (in verse; 2nd ed. 1707); 
Cato, a tragedy (1713); The Drummer, a comedy 
(with pref. by Steele, 1716); Lhe Freeholder 
(political essays, repr. 1716; facs. repr. of ed. 
of 25 May 1716, 1946); Tr. of Ovid’s Meta- 
mOrPhoses (in collab. w. Dryden et al., 1717); 

otes on Paradise Lost’ (repr. from Spectator, 
Ciio)s The vidences of the Christian Religion 
£73%) A Discourse on Antient and Modern 
ee ‘ 1734); A.’s Essays from the Spectator 
(x 9 . 1530); Essays, sel. and ed. J. R. Green 
io The Coverley Papers, ed. J. R. Wilson 
e ol ip turned Tory... , by a Gentleman of 
R.St {r713, commentary upon A.’s Cato); 
i. Aiki, e, Life and Writings of $.A. (1724); 

- 4Aikin, Life (1843); G. Hadow, Essays on A. 


-9 0 - Hist. of EB. Lit., 1912 ; A. M. 
Nathaniel, Notes on Narrative “nd tes 
essays by A. and Goldsmith (1 941); A. Beljame, 


Men of Letters. . . 1660-1744... Addison... 
etc. (1948). H.An. 


Adenet le Roi, i.e. des ménestre]s (Fe. 
1240; Te. 1300), French poet. A minstrel 
In the service of Henry III of Brabant 
(T1261) and of his successor John I, he 
watered thé service of Gui de Dampierre, 
arnt of Flanders, in 1269, accompanied 
sar cepe the eighth crusade in 1270 and was 
mention in Africa and Sicily. He is last 
vised s 02 1297. Adenet produced re- 
Versions of several epics and a 
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romance (Cleomadés), written for Marie, 
the daughter of Henry III of Brabant. 

Cleomadés (between 1275 and 1282; ed. A 
van Hasselt, 1888) ; Berthe as grans piés (?1272—- 
74; ed. U. T. Holmes, 1946; mod. adaptation 
LL. Brandin, 1924); Les Enfances Ogter (after 
1274; ed. A. Scheler, 1874); Bueve de Com- 
marchis (a revision of the Siége de Barbastre: 
? after Les Enfances Ogier, ed. A. Scheler, 
1874). | 

A. Bovy, A. le R. et son euvre (1896): 


Adgar, or William, 12th-century Anglo- 
Norman poet. A _ clerk, he translated 
(1165 ?), in unpolished style, from a book 
in St Paul’s cathedral, a Latin collection 
of miracles of the Virgin, based chiefly 
on the work of William of Malmesbury, 
40 legends, ed. C. Neuhaus (1886); 9 
legends, ed. J. A. Herbert in Romania, 32 
(1903). M.F.L, 


Adib Saber of Termed (T1143/44), 


Persian court-poet of the Seljuk period. 


Adlerbeth, (Baron) GupDMUND Jiran 
(#21 IV 1751; +7 NX 1818), Swedish poet and 
politician, friend of King Gustav ITI, first 
president (1786) of the Swedish Academy 
theatrical producer (Drottningholm) and 
dramatist (lvgiald Illrédda and Kelonj@— 
pseudo-classical, Cora och Alonzo—opera 
libretto), classical scholar, Norse scholar, 
historian. 

VERSE: Skald-skrifter (2 vols, 1797-98): re- 
ed. and extended as Poetiska Arbeten (2 Vols, 
1802-03).—PROSE: Historiska Anteckningar, 
ed. G. Andersson (1856-57) ; Gustaf IIIs resa} 
Italien, ed. H. Schiick (1902). 

A. Blanck, Den nordiska rendssansen i r709- 
talets litteratur (1911); H. Schiick, ‘G. J. Aq- 
lerbeths litterara stallning’, in Samlaren, 
XXVII (1946). B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 


Adolphus, JoHN (*London 7 VIII 1768 , 
01793 Miss Leycester; +London 16 VIT 


1845), English writer of historical and- 


biographical works. 


History of England from the Accession of 
George III to the Conclusion of Peace in 1783 
1802). 
‘ E. Henderson, Recollections of the Public 
Career and Private Life of A., with Extracts 
from his diaries (1871). R.M.H. 


Adret (Ibn Adret), SoLomon, ‘Rasypa’ 
(*Barcelona c. 1235; tibid. c. 1310), Span- 
ish Hebrew religious writer. He wes 
rabbi of Barcelona, but his authority as 
‘El Rab d’Espafia’ extended over several] 
countries. He wrote over 6,000 responsa 
(replies to legal questions), half of Which 
are printed. In the bitter fight over the 
Guide of Maimonides he took a moderate 
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position, but prohibited study of philo- 
sophy for anyone under twenty-five. 
Responsa (7 vols, pr. 1539-1868). 
M. Perles, R. S. b. A. (1863); I. Epstein, 
The Responsa of SS. b. A. of Barcelona as a source 
for the history of Spain (1925). C.R. 


Adriaan Florisz Boeyens, later Popr 
ADRIAN VI (*Utrecht 2 III 1459; Rome 
14 IX 1523). The only Dutch pope 
started his career as professor at the 
university of Louvain. In 1507 he was 
appointed tutor of the future emperor 
Charles V. Bishop of Tortosa in 1516, 
cardinal in 1517, he was elected pope on 
9 Jan. 1522. He wrote a number of theo- 
logical works, including Quaestiones de 
Sacramentis, a commentary on the 4th 
book of Petrus Lombardus’s Libri Senten- 
tiarum (1512) and Quaestiones quodlibeticae 
(1516). 

j. C. v. Slee, A. F.. (r9t4)i J. Sterck m 
Mededeel. v.h. Nederl. Hist. Instituut in 
Rome, VII (1927); E. Hocks, Der letzte 
deutsche Papst A. VI (1939). J.J.M. 


fElfred (*Wantage 849; 869 Ealhswith; 
+26 X 899), king of Wessex (871-99), 
celebrated for his resistance to the Danish 
invasions and for civil and legal reforms. 
Helped by native and foreign scholars, he 
translated into West-Saxon standard Latin 
works on religion, English history, geo- 
graphy and philosophy, adding some 
Original material (notably prefaces and the 
voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan). The 
earlier Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (q.v.) may 
owe its inspiration to him. 


The tr. attributed to Alfred and his helpers 
of Pope Gregory’s Cura Pastoralis and 
Orosius’s Historia adversus Paganos are both 
ed. H. Sweet (1871-72; 1883); The Old English 
Version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, ed. T. 
Miller (4 pts, 1890-98); Boethius’s De Con- 
solatione Philosophiae, ed. W. J. Sedgefield 
(1899); Pope Gregory’s Dialogues and St 
Augustine’s Soliloguta form vols V (1900, 1907) 
and XI (1922) of Grein and Wiilker’s Biblio. 
der angels. Prosa. 

C. Plummer, Life and Times of A. the Great 
(1902); Asser’s Life of King A., ed. W. H. 
Stevenson (1904); R. H. Hodgkin, History of 
the Anglo-Saxons (2nd ed. 1939); F. M. Sten- 
ton, Anglo-Saxon England (and ed. 1947). 

R.W.B. 


Félfric (*c. 955; te. 1020), monk and pupil 
of /Ethelwold at Winchester until 987, then 
at Cernel in Dorset, and from 1005 abbot of 
Eynsham; the greatest insular scholar 1n 
the Benedictine revival and chief prose 
stylist of the period. He wrote a Latin 
Grammar, a Latin Colloquium with English 
interlinear glosses, and, most important, a 


AESCHINES 


series of homilies, saints’ lives and biblical 
commentaries in English. 


The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ed. 
B. Thorpe (2 vols, 1844-46); Adelfric’s Lives of 
Saints, ed. W. Skeat (4 pts, 1881-1900); 
ZElfrics Grammattk und Glossar, ed. J. Zupitza 
(1880); 4lfric’s Colloguy, ed. G. N. Garmon- 
sway (1939). 

C. L. White, 4/fric, A New Study of his 
Life and Writings (1898); K. Sisam, ‘MSS 
Bodley 340 and 342’, in Rev. Eng. Stud., 
VII-IX (1931-33); M. Dubois, 4Ufric, Sermon- 
naire, Docteur et Grammairten (1942). 


R.W.B. 


Aelian (CLAupIUs AELIANUS) (fl. late 2nd- 
early 3rd century A.D.), Greek writer, 
native of Praeneste near Rome. He wrote 
popular-philosophical muscellanies, in 
which anecdotal entertainment and rhetor- 
ical treatment are combined with moral 
edification. There survive the Varia His- 
toria, On the Nature of Animals and a few 
imaginary letters of peasants. 

R. Hercher, Aeltant opera (2 vols, 1864-66); 
A. R. Benner and F. H. Fobes, The Letters of 
Alciphron, A. and Philostratus (Loeb Libr. 
1949). M. Wellmann, ‘Ailianos’, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realensyklopddie, vol. I, col. 486-88. 

iB, 


Aelred of Rievaulx: see AILREp. 


Aeneas Tacticus, Greek writer of military 
treatises (4th century B.c.). He may have 
been Aeneas of Stymphalus, general of the 
Arcadian League in 367 B.c. His Polior- 
ketika survives, a treatise on the defence of 
fortified positions, full of amusing stories 
about stratagems but stylistically dull and 
sometimes obscure. 


Ed. R. SchGne (1911), Illinois Greek Club 
(Loeb Libr., 1922, with tr.); L. W. Hunter 
(1927, with tr. and commentary). T.B.L.W. 


Aeschines (*c. 390 B.C.; tafter 330 B.c.), 
Athenian orator, reared in poor circum- 
stances, was ambassador to Macedon with 
Demosthenes (348), prosecuted by him for 
perfidy and narrowly acquitted. In 330 
hein turn prosecuted Demosthenes (through 
Ctesiphon), arraigning his anti-Mace- 
donian policy, but lost the case and exiled 
himself. He is eminently readable, has an 
easy-flowing periodic style, orderly com- 
position, and his wit and choice of words 
are at times brilliant, but a certain pedantry 
answering to his weakness as a statesman 
compares unfavourably with Demosthenes’ 
fervour, and his talent pales before th 

other’s genius. 


Embassy and Against Ctesiphon (com 
pieces to Demosthenes’ False F, 
Crown), ed. T. Gwatkin and E, S. S 
(1890); C. D. Adams (Loeb Libr 


Panion- 
nbassy and 
chuckbergh 
"9 IQ1rQg), 
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A. and M. Croiset, Histoire de la littérature 
grecque, IV (1947); J. F. Dobson, The Greek 
Orators (1919). j.£4.5s.. 


Aeschines oF Spuerrus in Attica (early 
4th century B.c.), Greek philosopher. He 
was one of the circle of friends closest to 
Socrates and was present at his trial and 
death. He wrote dialogues with Socrates 
as one of the speakers: some fragments sur- 
vive. Mailtiades, Callias, Axtochus, Aspa- 
sta, Alcibiades, Telauges and Rhinon are the 
seven works believed to be authentic. 


i= & Dittmar, Aeschines von Sphettos (1912); 
G. C. Field, Plato and his Contemporaries 
(1930). DF. 


Aeschylus (*s25; +Gela 466 ‘B.C,), 
Athenian tragic poet, son of Euphorion of 
Eleusis. Fought at Marathon in 490 and 
probably at Salamis in 480; won his first 
tragic victory 484; defeated by Sophocles 
in tragic contest 468. He wrote over 
seventy plays of which seven survive. 
Persians was produced by Pericles 472 and 
subsequently for Hiero of Syracuse, to- 
gether with Phineus, Glaucus Potnieus and 
the satyr Play Prometheus. These four 
plays were unconnected in subject but 
Aeschylus often produced connected tetra- 
logies which carried the same story through 
a number of stages as in the Oresteia (458) 
in which Agamemnon relates Agamemnon’s 
murder by Clytemnestra, Choephori the 
murder of Clytemnestra by Orestes, Eume- 
nides the trial of Orestes at Athens, Proteus 
(satyr play) Menelaus’ journey home from 
Troy. Prometheus Unbound followed 
Prometheus Bound but it is uncertain 
tees there was also a third connected 
re Suppliant Women was very probably 
Q e first play of a tetralogy consisting of 

ay ae Aegyptus, Daughters of Danaus 
an wsmone (satyr play). Septem (467) 


was third play of a tetralogy on the Theban 
story. 2SSchylia Used. the resources OF 
the Athenian 


3 Stage to the full for spectacu- 
ar and musical effect, e.g. choruses in 
exotic foreign dress in Suppliant Women 
and Persians, raising of Darius’ ghostin Per- 
stans, arrival of Agamemnon and Cassandra 
on chariots in Agamemnon, invocation of 
Agamemnon in Choephori, Clytemnestra’s 
ghost, chorus of Furies and trial scene in 
umenides, Prometheus nailed to a rock, 
chorus of nymphs in winged car, Oceanus 
a winged bird, dance of horned Io in 
_ometheus Bound. Language in dija- 
sone and chorus has Miultonic grandeur 
ead muarie brilliance of imagery. Spec- 
Has ras and language combine to com- 
cranial audience to see the story as an 
Pile of the Way in which gods deal with 


men and convey the immanence of Upea 
natural beings. Aeschylus’ religion }§ 
the tradition which goes back thie 
Solon and Hesiod to Homer. Hs Zeu 
has the pure wisdom of Xenophaneés , g 
and upholds a standard of justice combine 
with humanity. Zeus punishes eres 
sin committed in the pride of birth c 
strength or wealth, which breeds infatua- 
tion in the sinner and leads him to SOMe 
disastrous act of folly: he or other men 
learn modesty thereby. (Zeus 1m © 
Prometheus seems rather to be an unjust 
tyrant but we can only guess at the solution 
in the Prometheus Unbound.) Aeschylus 
plots and dramatic situations are gover " 
by this philosophy. This is express 
most clearly in the choral odes, which are 
much longer in proportion to the dialogue 
than in Sophocles or Euripides. The 
sequence which ends in disaster and 
modesty is started by an individual’s deci- 
sion (and in the later plays the individual 
e.g. Clytemnestra is represented in great 
detail). The crisis of making such a deci- 
sion, which is often a choice between two 
evils, is either described or represented 
on the stage. Aeschylus’ plays were fre- 
quently revived in the later sth and early 
4th centuries; then revivals of Sophocles 
and Euripides became more popular, and 
Aristotle shows no understanding of 
Aeschylean tragedy. 

Ed. A. Sidgwick (1902); U. von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff (1914); H. Weir Smyth 
(1922, with tr.) ; P. Mazon (1931, with Fr. tr.); 
G. G. A. Murray (1937); A. Nauck, Tragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta (1926); H. J. 
Mette, Supplementum Aeschyleum (1949); new 
texts in Ox. Papyri, 18 and 20. 

TRANSLATIONS: L. Campbell (1890); G. M. 
Cookson (1922, 1924); G. G. A. Murray 
(1920-39); Robert Browning, Agamemnon 
(1877); L. MacNeice, Agamemnon (1936); R. 
Warner, Prometheus Bound (1947). 

COMMENTARIES : Sidgwick (1902, all 
plays except Supplices); Eduard Fraenkel, 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon (1950). 

U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Atschylos 
Interpretationen (1914); H. Weir Smyth, 
Aeschylean Tragedy (1924); M. Croiset, Eschyle 
(1928); G. G. A. Murray, Aeschylus (1940) ; G. 
‘Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens (1941); E. 
Fraenkel, New Texts and Old Problems (Proc. 
Brit. Ac., XXVIII, 1943); W. B. Stanford, 
A. in his style (1942); F. R. Earp, Style of 
A, (1948). M.L.C.; T.B.L.W. 
Aesop, Greek composer of animal fables. 
Herodotus (II 134) knows of him as a slave 
in Samos in the 6th century B.c., a ‘master 
of stories’, who was put to death at Delphi, 
He is illustrated listening to a fox on an 
Attic cup of about 450 B.c., and is men- 
tioned by Aristophanes and by Socrates in 
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satto's Phaedo. Wis Life is known in 
net ‘i forms and he was sometimes con- 
fable. with Solon and Croesus. Animal 
col] S Were freely attributed to him, and a 
“tion was published by Demetrius of 
alerum (late 4th century B.c.). Many 
a0 Collections in prose and verse, in 

©€k and Latin, were published. 
Bop etalm, Aesopi fabulae (1889) ; E. Chambry, 
se ‘ables (1927); A. Hausrath, Corpus 
be @rum Aesopicarum (1940); Aesopica, ed. 

€rry (1952 ff.). “eked dc 


(a anasyev, ALEXANDER NIKOLAYEVICH 
1826; $1871), Russian ethnographer. His 
Work, Poeticheskie vozsreniya Slavyan na 
brirody (‘Poetical views of Slavs upon 
7 ature’) written under the influence of 
akob Grimm and Max Miller (3 vols, 
1865 ~69), is now obsolete, but his collection 
of Russian folk tales (1855-63) is a most 
M™Mportant contribution of its kind. He 
also published a book of Russian folk 
legends (1859). 


- N. Pypin, Istoriya russk. etnografit (1890- 
| j.L. 


lat 


92). 


Afflizhem, WILLEM VAN (*c. 1210; }Sint- 
Tuyen 14 IV 1297), Dutch poet, from 
1277 abbot of Sint-Truyen. Inspired by 
Omas of Cantimpré’s Vita Lutgardis he 
Wrote a pithy Life of Saint Lutgart in verse. 
Ome also take him to be the author of the 
So-called Limburg Life of Jesus. 
Sinte Lutgart, ed. F. van Veerdeghem (1899) ; 
- A. Stracke in Versl. Med. Vlaamse Ac. 
(1928); J. Bergsma, De levens van Jesus in het 
Middelnederlandsch (1896); D. Plooy and 
others, The Liége Diatesseron, in Verh. Kon. 
Acad. v. Wet., section Literature, N. S. XX XI 
ff. (1929 ff.); T. v. Kersbergen, Het Leven van 
Jezus naar het middellimburgsche hs. van St. 
Lruyen (1926) and Het Luiksche Diatesseron 
(1936); J. v. Mierlo and L. Willems, in Versl. 
Med. Vlaamse Ac. (1935 and 1936); J. v. Gin- 
neken, De taalschat van het Limburgse Leven van 
Jesus (1938); W. H. Beuken, ‘ Lutgart-pro- 
blemen’, in Tijdschr. Nederl. T. en Lett. 
1948, replied to by J. v. Mierlo, in Versl. Med. 
Vlaamse Ac. (1949). Jij}.M. 


Afranius, Lucius (*c. 150 B.c.), writer of 
fabulae togatae—comedies of Roman 
Private life: 44 known titles. He devel- 
oped the togata with some vigour and 
Originality, but confesses a debt to 
Menander and greatly admired Terence. 
O. Ribbeck, Comicorum Romanorum Frag- 
menta (3rd ed., 1898); Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. 
d. rém. Lit., i (1927); W. Beare, The Roman 
Stage (1950). E. W..o. 
Afzelius, Arvip Aucusr (*6 V_ 17853 
+25 IX 1871), Swedish poet and folklorist. 
Member of Géotiska Férbundet and con- 
tributor to Iduna, collaborated with Geijer. 
19* 


AGATHIAS SCHOLASTICUS 


Edited Traditioner af svenska folk-danser 
(1814-15), Svenska folk-visor fran forn- 
tiden (1814-17) and Swenska folkets sago- 
hafder (11 vols, 1839-70). ‘Translated the 
Older Edda into Swedish (1818). 

A. A. A. Minnen (1901); G. Lyjunggren, 
Svenska akademtens historia, III (1886). 

B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 


Aganoor-Pompili, VITTORIA (*Padua 
26 V 1855; coGuido Pompili; -Rome 8 V 
1910), Italian poet. The poet Giacomo 
Zanella, whose pupil she was, thought 
highly of her gifts. Her love poems 
(which Benedetto Croce has rated higher 
than those of any other Italian woman) 
were inspired mainly by her attachment 
for Domenico Gnoli, who wrote poetry 
under the pseudonym of Giulio Orsini. 
Her poetry is essentially lyrical and 
personal, and the expression simple without 
being facile. 

La Leggenda Eterna (1900); Nuove Liriche 
(1908) ; Poesie complete, ed. L. Grilli (3rd. ed., 
1927). 

PE sve La letteratura della Nuova Italia 
2 (1914); C. Pellizzi, Le lettere del nostro secolo 
(1929) ; for an unfavourable opinion, F, Flora, 
Storta della letteratura italiana, 3 (1947). 

B. 


Agapetus THE DEACON (fl. c. 527), 
Byzantine ecclesiastic at S. Sophia in 
Constantinople. He presented the em- 
peror Justinian with a work on the imperial 
duties, in 72 very short sections, bound 
together by an acrostic. ‘This little ‘Mirror 
for Princes’ appears to have been much 
used in medieval Byzantium and went 
through a number of editions in the 16th 
century. 

Migne, Pair. Gr., 86 (with Lati J: 
K. ier ambacher. Gesch. Byx. Lit. (aad ate 
Munich, 1897). J.M.H. ~ 


Agathias Scholasticus (*Myrina, Asia 
Minor ¢. 536; tbefore 582), Byzantine 
lawyer, historian and poet. In continu- 
ation of Procopius’ work he wrote the 
history of the years 522-58 dealing mainly 
with the wars against the Persians, Goths 
Vandals and Franks; in spite of consider- 
able embroidering he gives useful informa- 
tion for which we have no other source. 
He also wrote short love poems (Daphniaca) 
and compiled an anthology of his own and 
earlier poems (Cycle of New Epigrams), 
History, ed. L. Dindorf, Historici F 
Minores, 2 (1871), ed: B. G:; Niebuhr ee 
with Latin tr.), ed. Migne, Patr. Gy. 88 (with 
Latin tr.). Poetry, ed. W. R. Paton Cy 
Anthology, 3 (Loeb Libr., 1917; with En oe 
F. A. Wright, Hist. of Latey Greek es 
(1932); N. Iorga, ‘Médaillons. . «2 A seit 
in Byzantion, 2 (1925). ; fie 





AGATHON 


Agathon (ff. late 5th century B.C.), 
Athenian tragic poet. Won first victory in 
4.16, celebrated in Plato’s S'ynipostum; went 
to the court of Archelaus of Macedon about 
407, where he died. His verses are plea- 
sant and pointed; his choruses were 
parodied as voluptuous by Aristophanes 
and according to Aristotle were sometimes 
interludes not written for the particular 
play. 

A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta (1926); A. E. Haigh, Tragic Drama of 
the Greeks (1896). WIA: Ble WW, 


Aggesen, SVEND (*c. 1130), Danish his- 
torian. He belonged to a distinguished 
Danish family, and it seems likely that he 
acquired some of his literary and cultural 
education in France. Apart from some 
Latin translations he wrote a chronicle of 
the Danish kings, Historia Regum Danic 
compendiosa, ending in 1185. This work 
was the first Danish history, soon to be 
followed by that of Saxo Grammaticus, 
whom he mentions in his preface. 


ac Aggesans historiske Verker, ed. M. C. 
ertz (1916-17); M. C. Gertz, Scriptores 


minores historige Danice (1 
917-18). 
moe Om Nordens éldsta historieforskning 


A 


Agreda, Sor Maria Cor 
(*Agreda 1602; +ibid. 1665), Spanish reli- 
sious writer. During her life as a Fran- 
yom nun in Agreda, she composed the 
ss siica ciudad de Dios, a novelistic life of 

€ Virgin Mary, first published in 1670. 


€r correspondence with Philip IV is 
curlous. 


ONEL DE JESUS DE 


Cartas de | 
Silvela (188 x Eee Madre... , ed. F. 


© . Fi FE b 

Mistica Ciudad de Dns oe a ae a 
Serene, RUDOLF, latinized name of 
OELOF Huysman (*Laflo nr Groningen 
pues Heidelberg 28 X 1485), Dutch 
ee ng at Louvain, Paris, 

a"Y 1468-79); from 148 
mainly at Heidelberg, His rere es 
Yale, Cologne 1 539) include translations 
rom Greek, a biography of Petrarch 
Occasional verse and a curriculum of 
Classical studies. He was esteemed by 
‘asmus, Melanchthon, Hegius and the 
Italian humanists. 


ie Strarch biog. ed. L. Bertalot, in Biblio- 
hay (1928).—H. E. T. M. van der Velden, 
“Ty. - €€n nederl. humanist (7971) 2 -P. Ss Allen, 
G € letters of R. A.’, Eng. Hist. Rey. aa 
906), F.P.P 

A a 
TS6r 3 11%, CASPAR HONORAT DE (*Valencia 
SeCréta 1623), Spanish dramatist. He was 
TY to the duke of Gandia. His most 
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famous play El mercader 
praised by Cervantes. His non-dramatic 
works are forgotten. He was one of a dis- 
tinguished group of playwrights who wrote 
in Valencia. 

Ie. Martinez Julid, Poetas dramdticos valen- 
ctanos, II. E.M.W. 


Aguilar, Grace (*London VI 1816; 
{Frankfurt 16 IX 1847), English novelist 
and writer on Jewish history and religion; 
her novels are steeped in pious feeling. 

Spirit of Judaism (1842).—Novers: Vale of 
Cedars (1850); Days of Bruce (1852). 

S. Aguilar, Memoir pref. to Home Influence 
(1859). | R.M.H, 


Aguirre, NATANIEL (*Cochabamba 1843; 
T1885), Bolivian statesman and _ writer, 
author of a single novel, Juan de la Rosa 
(Paris, 1909), of, however, a certain sig- 
nificance. Aguirre stood for pronounced 
liberal views against the nostalgia of his 
time for the colonial past. 


Obras (1911). 


amante was 


E.Sa, 


Agustini, Drtmira (*Montevideo 1884 
or 1886; +tzbtd. 1914), Uruguayan poet, 
Her poetry is modernista and uninspired in 
form, enigmatic in content. Her theme is 
frequently erotic, but in an obscurely sym- 
bolic way. Her influence on other women 
poets has not been altogether beneficial. 
She was murdered by her husband. 


El libro blanco (1907); Cantos de la maitana 
(1910); Los célices vacios (1913).—Obras com- 
pletas (1924). E.Sa. 


Ahmad Faris Ash-Shidyaq (*Ashgit, 
Lebanon 1801; +1887), Lebanese Arab 
novelist and essayist, was the founder of 
the literary weekly Al-Jawa’ib in Con- 
stantinople. He was’ influenced by 
Rabelais. 

As-saq ‘ald ’s-saq fima huwa ’l-Farydaq (Paris 
1855). _ 

Pérés, ‘Les premiéres manifestations de la 


renaissance arabe’, in Annales de inst. 
d’études orient., I (1934-35). 


Ahmad Khan, Sir Syep (*Delhi 1817; 
tAligarh 1898), Mohammedan educational 
and social reformer, and founder of the 
Aligarh movement. After the failure of 
the Indian mutiny of 1857 the Moslem 
community sank into a state of neglect, 
being outstripped by the quick-witted and 
progressive Hindus. The Syed, whose 
ancestors had held an important position 
in the court of Delhi, saw that the remedy 
lay in western education. He was con- 
firmed in this idea when he went to 
England in 1869, where he met Thomas 
Carlyle and other distinguished people. 


=_——_ 
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On his return he published the fruits of 
his travels in a series of letters in Urdu to 
the Aligarh Literary Gazette and started 
a monthly periodical ‘lahzib-ul-Akhlaq 
(‘Social Reformer’). His Essays on the 
Life of Mohammed (London, 1870) were 
followed by his Yafsir-al-Qurdn (‘com- 
mentaries on the Koran’), in which he 
denied that it was verbally inspired and 
maintained that it must be interpreted in 
the light of reason. In 1877 he realized 
the dream of his life when the viceroy of 
India, Lord Lytton, laid the foundation 
stone of the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
College, which became in 1920 the Moslem 
university of Aligarh, ‘an_ intellectual 
capital for Indian Moslems’. The Syed 
did for Moslems what Ram Mohan Roy 
had done for the Hindu community. 

G. F. L. Graham, The Life and Work of Str 
S.A. K. (1909); H. V. Hampton, Biographical 
Studies in Modern Indian Education (1946) ; 
W. Cantwell Smith, Modern Islam in Indta 
(1946). H.G.R. 


Ahmedi, pseud. of Taceppin [praHiM 
(*1334; TAmasya 1413), Turkish poet. 
After studying in Egypt he became court- 
poet to various Anatolian princes and Otto- 
man sultans. His lyrics are fresh and 
colourful. He wrote several romances 1n 
verse and a vast Alexander epic containing 
the earliest known chronicle of the Otto- 
man empire. 

MSS not ed., selections in S. N. Ergun’s 
Tiirk Sairleri, 1, and in N.S. Banarli’s ‘ Ahmedi 
ve dasitan-1 tevarih-i miilGk-i 4l-i Osman’, 
Tiirkiyat Mecmuasi, IV (1939). | 

C. Brockelmann, ‘Die Sprache ASyq Pasas 
und Ahmedis’, Zeitschr. Dt. Morgenlind. 
Ges., 73 (1919). F.I. 


Ahmed Pasa (*Edirne 1420?; {Bursa 
1497), Turkish poet, a religious dignitary 
who lived mainly in Bursa. Bayazid I 
encouraged him to collect his poems into a 
book (Divan). His mastery of Persian 
prosody and his polished language made 
him, after Seyhi, the greatest forerunner of 
the classical era. 

MSS not ed., see Rieu, Catalogue of the 
Turkish Manuscripts in the British Museum 
(1888). aut 
Ahron BEN Joser, 17th-century Yiddish 
poet. He described life in Ofen (=Buda), 
his native city. 

Ain Shain nai Lid fun Ofen (Prague, ee 


Aikin, JOHN (*Kibworth 15 I 17473 
co1770 Martha Jennings; +London 7 XII 
1822), English writer of biographies, 
memoirs and critical essays, 4 friend of 


Priestley, Howard and other liberal 
thinkers. 

Biographical Memoirs of Medicine in Great 
Britain (1780); Evenings at Home (with A. L. 
Barbauld, 6 vols, 1792-96). 

L. Aikin, Memoir of ¥. A. (2 vols, 1823). 

R.M.H. 


Aikin, Lucy (*Warrington 6 XI 1781; 
+London 29 I 1864), English writer of his- 
torical memoirs and biographies. A lively 
talker and letter-writer, her correspon- 
dence with Rev. W. E. Channing, Boston, 
reflects the religious, philosophic and 
literary climate of the circle she and her 
father, John Aikin, moved in. 


Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth 
(1818) ; Memoirs of the Court of ames I (1822); 
Memoirs of Charles (1833); Ltfe of Addtson 
(1843). 

i A., Memoirs, Miscellantes, Letters, ed. 
P. H. le Breton (1864). R.M.H. 


Ailly, PreRRE D’ (*1350; $1420), French 
ecclesiastic and author. After having held 
the offices of grand master of the College 
of Navarre and chancellor of the University 
of Paris he became bishop of Cambrai and 
eventually cardinal (1411) and presided 
over the third session of the council of 
Constance. In his Libellus de emendatione 
ecclesiae (pub. 1631) he attacked the 
mendicant orders and the extravagance of 
the church dignitaries. 

Sermons (Strasbourg, 1490); French poems 
ed. A. Piaget, in Romania, 29 (1900) and L 
Salembier, in Mémoires Soc. émul. an 
Cambrai, 67 (1913); Jmago Mundi, ed. E 
Buron (1931). 

L. Salembier, Petrus de Alliaco (1886) ; 
biblio. in Bibliothéque moderne, 12 (1908). ‘ 

E.V. 


Ailred (*1110; }Rievaulx 12 I 1167), Eng- 
lish Cistercian devotional writer. Some- 
time after 1124 he joined the household of 
David, King of Scots, but in 1134 entered 
the monastery of Rievaulx of which he 
finally became abbot. His voluminous 
writings include devotional treatises, among 
them the Speculum Caritatis for which he is 
best known, a genealogy of the kings of 
England, a tract on the Battle of the Stan- 
dard, homilies on Isaiah, lives of St Ninian 
and _Edward the Confessor, and an ex- 
quisite pastoral prayer. 

Life of A. by Walter Daniel (a monk of hi 
monastery), ed. and tr. Sir Maurice Poveiche 
(1950); Migne, Patr. Lat., 145; De Anima 
C. H. Talbot (1952). how 

T. E. Harvey, A. of R. (1932). 


R.R.R, 
Aimeric de Belenoi (c. 12;4_ 
vengal troubadour gee 42), Pro. 


(Medoc); first a cleric, later Pie 
leur, 
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His first troubadour songs were addressed 
to Gentille de Gensac, wife of Raimon de 
Benque et Rieux; he was then at courts in 
Provence, Savoy, Castile and finally 
Catalonia, where he died. Dante quotes 
him, probably because he admired the 
delicacy and elegance of style, matched to 
the subtle analysis of conventionally 
idealized courtly love. 


Poésies du troubadour A. de B., ed. M. 
Dumitrecu (1935). R.R.B. 


Aimeric de Peguilhan (c. 1195-1230), 
Provengal troubadour of burgher family. 
He left his native Toulouse because of an 
amorous complication, and achieved great 
fame as a poet at courts in southern France, 
Spain and finally Italy. He was the 
favourite troubadour of Azzo VI of Este 
whose death he mourned in two laments. 
Further planhs, about 40 cansos d’amor, 
various sirventes and a whole series of 
tensors and partimens are known. Aimeric 
is the typical versatile court troubadour 
to whom poetry is rather a skilled accom- 
plishment and a social activity than a re- 
creation of experience. 


N. Zingarelli, Intorno a due trovatori d'Italia 
(1899); V. Crescini, ‘Nota sopra un famoso 
Sirventese di A. de P.’, in Romanica Fragmen- 
ta (1932); G. Bertoni, ‘Il “‘fablel”? di A. de P’, 
in Rev. de langues romanes, 46 (1903); V. De 


Bartholomacis, Poesie provenzali  storiche 


relative all’Italia (1 931); W. P. Shepard, ‘Two 
provengal Tenzoni’, in Mod. Philol., 23 
(1925), “T'wo derivatives of songs by A. de P.’, 


in Todd Memorial Volumes, I (1930); A. 


soleay Ein ae des Troubadours A. de P.’, 

ersch. t. franz. Sprache, 56 (1938); 
ene PTT century poems, ed. and tr. 
W.S. She 


pard and F. M. Chambers (1950). 
R.R.B. 


Ainger, Atrrep (#London o IV 1837: 
37> 
TDerby 8 II 1904), English divine, humor- 
ist and man of letters, contributor to Punch 
and literary Magazines and devoted editor 
of Lamb’s works. 
Lamb, Crabbe (1882, 1902). 
E. Sichel, Life and ie of A. (1906). 
R.M.H. 


Ainsworth, Wituiam Harrison (*Man- 
chester 4 II 1805; wx1826 Anne Ebers; 
TReigate 3 [ 1882), English novelist. 
nsworth’s writing began with precocious 
Contributions to various periodicals but it 
was not until he had given up law and 
publishing in turn that he made his name 
fore lar and prolific writer of historical 
mw ces. His tedious and heavily de- 


: S. 
t 
es “Ovels are little read today. 
Rookeen Chiverton (1826 ; with J. P. Aston); 
(3 Vols, 1834); The Tower of London 


(1840); Old Saint Paul’s (3 vols, 1841); The 
Lancashire Witches (1849) ; The Flitch of Bacon, 
or the Custom of Dunmozw (1854); The Collected 
Works of Harrison Ainsworth (12 vols, 1923). 
R. H. Horne, A New Spirit of the Age, I 
(1844); J. Evans, The Early Life of W. H. A. 
(1882); W. E. A. Axon, W. H..A. A Memoir 
(1902); 5S. M. Ellis, W. A. A. and his Friends 
(2 vols, 1911 ; with bibl.) ; M. Elwin, Victorian 
Wallflowers (1934). B. 


Airas de Santiago, Joan (fl. 1250), 
Galician poet. He lived and composed 
lyrics at various courts in the Spanish 
peninsula. Over seventy of his poems have 
been preserved in the early Portuguese 
cancioneiros (q.v.). 


A. Gassner, ‘Zwanzig Lieder des Joan Ayras 
de Santiago’, in Mtsceldnea de estudos em honra 
de D. Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos (1933). 

T.P.W. 


Akahito: see YAMABE NO AKAHITO. 


Akazome Emon, Japanese poet of the 
first half of the 11th century. The tradi- 
tion that she wrote the Liga monogatari 
(q.v.) is doubtful. 


A. Miyamori, Masterpieces of $apanese 
Poetry (1936). : ; 


Aken, HEIN van (tbefore 1330), Dutch 
poet, probably priest at Corbeke near 
Louvain. He wrote an abridged version 
of the Roman de la Rose and may have 
written Roman van Heinric en Margriete 
van Limborch (between 1291 and 1317), 
Huge van Tyberien (a translation of the 
French fabliau De l’Ordene de Chevalerie) 
and several other works. 


Die Rose, ed. E. Verwijs (1868); Heinric en 
Margriete van Limborch, ed. L. Ph. C, v. d. 
Bergh (2 vols, 1846-47), A. Meesters (1951), 
modernized version by Albert Verwey (1937); 
Huge van Tyberien was printed as Historie van 
Saladine at Oudenaarde in 1483. J.J.M. 


Akenside, Marx (*Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
9 XI 1721; fLondon 23 VII 1770), English 
poet and physician. His blank verse 
treatise, Zhe Pleasures of Imagination 
(1744), 1S a Unique combination of aesthetic 
theory (mostly derivative) and poetic illus- 
tration, but its easy grace is seldom 
found in his stiffer satires and mytho- 
logical odes. 


The Poems of Mark Akenside, M.D. (1772); 
The Poetical Works of M. A., ed. A. Dyce 
1894). 

: S. Johnson, Lives of the Poets, IV (1781); C. 
Bucke, On the Life, Writings and Genius of A. 
(1832). B.H. 


AL-Akhtal, 7th—8th century Arabic poet. 
Though a Christian (belonging to a 
christianized Bedouin tribe), he became 
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the court-poet of the Umayyad caliphs. He 
exchanged lampoons with Jarir. 

H. Lammens, ‘Le chantre des Omiades: 
notes biographiques et littéraires sur le poéte 
arabe chrétien Ahtal’, Journal Asiatique 
(1895); ‘Un poétte royal a la cour des Omey- 
yades’, Revue de ]’Orient chrétien, VIII, IX 
(1904); repr. in Etudes sur le siécle des Omey- 
yades (1930). S.M.S. 


Aksakov, IJvAN SERGEYEVICH (*1823; 
+1886), Russian journalist. In the 1860s 
he became one of the leaders of the Slavo- 
phil movement and gave in his articles a 
spirited summing up of its ideology. 
Sochinentya (7 vols, 1886-87).—T. G. 
Masaryk, The Spirit of Russia (1919). J.L. 


Aksakov, KONSTANTIN SERGEYEVICH 
(*Orenburg province 29 III 1817; f Zante 
7 XII 1860), Russian historian, literary 
critic, and—like his brother Ivan—a Slavo- 
philleader. Has interpretation of Russian 
history was directed against Peter IJ and his 
reforms. ‘To these he opposed the Russian 
patriarchal pattern of life based, in his 
opinion, not so much on legal values and 
the state (asin the West) but on conscience 
and on the traditional village commune. 


Polnoye sobranie sochineniy (3 vols, 1861-80). 

S. A. Vengerov, Peredovoy .borets slavyan- 
ofil’stua (1907); T. G. Masaryk, The Spirit of 
Russta (1919); N. Berdyaev, The Russian Idea 
(1947). j.L. 


Aksakov, SERGEI 'TIMOFEYEVICH (*Ufa 20 
IX 1791; TMoscow 30 IV 1859), Russian 
author and one of the founders of Russian 
realism. Hus family chronicle, Semeynaya 
khronika (A Russian Gentleman, tr. J. D. 
Duff, 1917), begun in 1840 and published 
in 1856, gives a panorama of life on the 
Bashkirian steppes. His autobiographic 
Detskie gody Bagrova uvnuka (1858; Years of 
Childhood, tr. J. D. Duff, 1916) and Vospo- 
minanitya (1856; A Russian Schoolboy, tr. 
J. D. Duff, 19177) are its continuation. ‘The 
same homely charm is typical of Aksakov’s 
Zapiski ob uzhenyi ryby (1847) and Zapiskt 
ruzheynogo okhotnika (1852) both abound- 
ing in vivid descriptions of animals and of 
nature. For historians of literature his 
Literaturnye %t teatralnye vospominantya 
(1858) and Jstoriya moego znakomstva § 
Gogolem are of importance. Aksakov 
lived for many years as a civil servant in 
Moscow where he was connected with 
the literary and Slavophil circles. 

V. Mezhev, S. T. A. (1888); V. Ostrogorsky, 
S. A. (1891); O. Miller, Russkie pisateli posle 
Gogolya, III (1909); S. A. Vengerov, Krittko- 
biograficheskiy slovar’, I (1918). j.L. 





Al-; Oriental names with this prefix are 


ALARCON 


alphabetized under their second com- 
ponent. 


Alamanni, Luiai (*Florence 1495; +Am- 
boise 1556), Italian poet. A member of 
the academy of the Orti Oricellari and a 
friend of Machiavelli, Alamanni trans- 
ferred to France after the fall of the 
Florentine republic and became court 
poet to Francis I. His most important 
work is a didactic poem, Della Coltivazione 
(1546). 

Versi e prose dt L. Alamannt, ed. P. Raffaelli 
(2 vols, 1859). 

H. Hauvette, Un exile florentin a la cour de 
France au XVI stécle: L. A., sa vite et son 
auvre (1903). 


Alan of Lille, Doctor Universalis (+Cit- 
eaux 1203), French humanist and Platonist, 
yet showing some Aristotelian influences. 
He wrote an Ars praedicandt; a treatise, De 
fide catholica contra haereticos (Cathars, 
Vaudois, Jews, Mohammedans); Anzi- 
claudianus, a poetical allegory on the crea- 
tion of the soul; and De Planctu Naturae, on 
Nature’s complaint against the breaking of 
her laws. 

Migne, Patr. Lat., 210; T. Wright, Anglo- 
Saxon Satirical Poets, vol. II (1872); The Com- 
plaint of Nature, tr. D, M. Moffat (1908). 

M. Baumgartner, Die Philosophie des Alanus 
de Insults (1896); G. R. de Lage, Alain de 
Lille (1951). F.J.E.R. 


Alarcén, J. R. DE: see RUIZ DE ALARCON. 


Alarcén, PEDRO ANTONIO DE (*Guadix 
1833; ©Paulina Contreras y Reyes; 
+Madrid 1891), Spanish novelist. He 
began his literary career as a revolutionary, 
anti-clerical journalist; he ended it as the 
upholder of tradition and of devout 
catholicism. He volunteered for the 
Moroccan campaign of 1859-60 and was 
wounded. His Diario de un testigo de la 
guerra de Africa (1859), a vivid chronicle 
of the war, won for him a nation-wide 
reputation. Humour, quick action, por- 
trayal of characters and stylization of local 
atmosphere make him excel as a short 
novel writer (Novelas Cortas, 1881-82 ; El 
capitan Veneno, 1881, etc.). His inter- 
national fame rests on El sombrero de tres 
picos (1874), the masterpiece of modern 
Spanish tales; a witty, almost farcical 
resetting of an old malicious Spanish 
ballad. His long novels mark a transitio 
from romanticism to realism but her 
good narrative is marred by morali — 
thetoric. El escdndalo (1875) ha ve 
survived its early success. More “anne 
today is El miwio de la bola se 
(1 880), an 
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interesting drama in a popular Andalusian 
setting. 


Obras completas (19 vols, 1899), new ed. by 
Martinez Kleiser (1943).—The Strange Friend 
of Tito Gil, tr. F. J. A. Darr (1890); The Tall 
Woman, tr. A. Ogden, in his Christmas Stories 
from French and Spanish Writers (1893); 
Moors and Christians and Other Tales, tr. 
M. J. Serrano (1891); The Last Act of Norma, 
tr. F. J. A. Darr (1892); Captain Venom or 
Poison, tr. G. Casement (1914); The Three- 
Cornered Flat, tr. F. J. Fassett, Jr. (1918, 
1935). 

W. C. Atkinson, ‘P.A.A.’, in Bull. Span. 
Studies (1933) R.M.N. 


Alas y Ureiia, LEOPOLDO, pseud. CLARIN 
(*Zamora 1852; Onofre Garcia Ar- 
guelles; tOviedo 1901), Spanish novelist, 
critic and professor of law at Oviedo 
university. Formed by the Kvrausista 
movement (see SANZ DEL Rio), a man of 
wide culture and original mind, he turned 
his attention early in his career to the novel, 
both as critic and author. His influence 
on Spanish contemporary letters has not 
yet been fully appreciated. For years his 
acute, well-informed and severe criticisms 
—Solos and Paliques—were awaited and 
dreaded by authors throughout Spain. 
His power as a critic has until recently 
overshadowed his reputation as a great 
novelist. His conception of the novel as a 
work of art, a reflection of contemporary 
life and an indirect vehicle for reforms, 
finds perfect expression in La Regenta (2 
vols, 1884-85), one of the masterpieces 
of modern European fiction, in which 
we ate shown a host of life-size characters 
iil a portrayal of a provincial town. 
Without sentimentality, with humour and 
an excellent Style, Alas reveals the 
conflict between sacred and profane love, 
in which the heroine js slowly crushed by 
the malice and boredom of the world 
around her. When Alas turned to writing 


or" € produced such gems as 
riba, iC mi del sefior Cea Adds, 
cordera? \tr. W. Brooks in Retold in Englis/ 
1905) and El Sefor. an 
Paginas escogidas, ed Azorin ( 

, ed. 1917); Pipd 
hae (1886). _ L Setior y lo demds oe 
(1886) ; Dojia Berta (1896; Buenos Aires 
1943); Su tinico hijo (1913). 


- Brent, L. 4. and ‘La Regenta’ 
lee C. Claveria, ‘Flaubert y la Regenta’ 
literan ee y Renan’, in Cinco estudios de 
, ohn moderna (1949) ; E. Clochiatti: Z. 4. 
1949) ; T Su_ critica y  estética (Quebec, 
i F A. Cabezas, Clarin. El provinciano 

2 (1936); see also Insula os). 


Alb 1 ses 
Ameen Thijm, JosepHus ALBERTUS 
“M13 VITI 1820; «Wilhelmina 


(Missouri, 


A. S. Kerst; tibid. 17 III 1889), Dutch 
poet and short-story writer, often used 
Pauwels Foreestier as pseudonym for his 
critical and journalistic work. His life's 
work was entirely devoted to Roman 
Catholic emancipation, advocated in his 
periodicals De Dietsche Warande (1855- 
87) and Volksalmanak voor Nederlandsche 
Katholieken (1852-89). He reassessed 
the importance for Dutch culture of the 
catholic middle ages, established contact 
with Flanders, studied Vondel, but in his 
own poetry followed Bilderdijk: it is 
seldom without a certain harshness of style 
and thought: De Klok van Delft (1846); 
Flet Voorgeborchte (1853). His best prose 
is to be found in his short stories, De 
Organist van den Dom (1848) and Portretten 
van Foost van den Vondel (1876), 

Werken, ed. J. I’. M. Sterck (7 vols, 1908- 
20). 

ren Brink, Gesch. v. d. Noord-Ned. Letteren, 
2 (1904; with biblio.). J.W.W., 


Alberic ‘von _ Bistnzo’  =Pisancon, 
Dréme or Briangon, H. Alpes ? (fl. ¢. 1120), 
Author of the earliest French romance 
about Alexander the Great, of which only 
105 lines are extant; an idea of the whole 
can be formed from the Alexanderlied by 
Lamprecht. The work was written in 
Franco-Provengal and based on the Epitome 
Jultt Valerit and the De proelits of the arch- 
priest Leo. See LAMBERT LE Tort, 


Ed. and discussed by A. Foulet, The Medieval 
French Roman d’ Alexandre, III (1949). F.W. 


Alberic of Trois-Fontaines (+1241), 
French Cistercian, wrote a chronicle, from 
the Creation to his own day. It is of 
value for events of his own time. 
Chronicon, ed. P. Scheffer-Boichorst, Mon, 
Germ. Hist., Script., 23.—W. Lippert, ‘Zu 
Guido von Bazoches und A. v. T.’, in Neues 
Archiv, 17 (1891). F.J.E.R, 


Albert, HeEmnricH (*Lobenstein 8 VII 
1604; tK6nigsberg 6 X 1651), German 
composer and poet, nephew of the com- 
poser Heinrich Schiitz. From 1630 he was 
cathedral organist at Kénigsberg. He was 
a prominent member of the ‘ Kénigsberg 
circle’ of poets, including Simon Dach and 
Robert Robertin, many of whose poems 
were set to music in his Arien. Some 
of his hymns are to be found in English 
hymnals. 

Arien (8 vols, 1638-54), ed. L. H. Fischer 
(texts, 1883) and E. Bernouilli and H. Kret- 
schmar (music, 1903). 

J. Miiuller-Blattau, ‘Heinrich Albert und das 
deutsche Barocklied’, Deutsche Vierteljahr- 
schrift f. Lit. u. Geistesgesch. (1951); Giinther 
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Miller, Geschichte des deutschen Liedes (1925); 
J. Julian, Dictionary of Hymnology (1892). 
L.. W.F. 


Albert of Stade (*c. 1200; +1261), Ger- 
man chronicler and poet, was abbot of the 
Benedictine monastery in Stade from 1232 
to 1240, when he joined the Franciscans. 
His principal works are a universal chron- 


‘icle to 1256, and an epic poem on the 


Trojan war. 


Troilus, ed. Th. Merzdorf (1875); Annales 
Stadenses, ed. J. M. Lappenberg, in Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Scriptores, XVI (1859). 

L. Weiland, in Forsch. z. dt. Gesch, XIII 
(1873). RRR. 


Alberti, Lron Battista (*Genoa 1404; 
+Rome 1472), Italian scientist, artist and 
writer. ‘The illegitimate son of a wealthy 
family of Florentine merchants, he studied 
at Venice, Padua and Bologna. He was a 
typical renaissance figure, an embodiment 
of the humanistic ideal of the complete 
man. His most important work is Della 
famiglia (1437-41), a treatise in the form of 
dialogues in which are discussed the 
education of children, matrimony, domestic 
life, the duties of a father, and (in book IV 
which is not closely related to the preceding 
sections) friendship. ‘The first complete 
edition was published in 1845. He is the 
author also of treatises in Latin on 
sculpture, painting and architecture, De 
statua, De pictura and De re aedificatoria. 

Opere volgari di L. B. A., ed. A. Bonucci (5 
vols, 1843-49) ; 1 libri di famiglia, crit. ed. G. 
Mancini (1908) ; I primi tre libri della famiglia, 
annot. ed. F. C. Pellegrini (1911). 

G. Mancini, Vita di L. B. A. (2nd ed. 
1911); M. L. Gengaro, L. B. A., teorico e 
architetto del rinascimento (1939); S. Saitta, 
L’educazione dell’umanesimo in Italia (1928); 
G. Semprini, L. B. A. (1927); L. Gaudenzio, 
L. B. A. (1932); A. Stokes, Art and Science 
(1949). B.R. 


Albertinus, Acipius (*Deventer 1560; 
+Munich 9 III 1620), German publicist, a 
forerunner of Grimmelshausen and 
Abraham a Sancta Clara. He is chiefly 
remembered for his translations of Mateo 
Aleman’s Guzmdn de Alfarache (1615), 
which inaugurated the German picaresque 
novel, and of various works by Antonio de 
Guevara. 


Lucifers Kénigreich und Seelengejaiat (1616; 
ed. R. von Liliencron, 1883); Christt unsers 
Herrn Kénigreich und Seelengejaidt (1618); 
Hirnschleifer (1618) ; Hinunlische Kammerherrn 
(1644). _ 

V. Moser, ‘ Bibliographisches zu A.’, Zschr. f. 
dt. Philologie, XLVIIJI; K. von Reinhard- 
stéttner, ‘Agidius A., der Vater des deutschen 
Schelmenromans’, Jahrb. f, miinchner Gesch. 


(1888); G. Himmler, Zur Sprache des A. 
(1902-03). Le Wek: 


Albertus Magnus (*Lauingen 1206; 
+Cologne 15 XI 1280), of noble birth, 
studied at Padua, where he became a 
Dominican, taught at Paris, where Thomas 
Aquinas was his pupil, and Cologne, and 
was bishop of Regensburg, 1260-62. He 
was the first to see the great value for theo- 
logy of Graeco-Arabian science and philo- 
sophy. His encyclopaedic efforts aimed at 
making accessible to the West the whole of 
this knowledge and to provide a commen- 
tary, especially on the work of Aristotle and 
his commentators. From Albert flowed 
two influences, the Aristotelian (Thomas 
Aquinas) and the neo-platonic, scientific 
and mystical (Dietrich of Freiburg, 
Eckhart). 

Ed. Paris, 1890-99; for modern eds of some 
separate works, and for general biblio., see M. 
de Wulf, Histotre de la Philosophie médiévale 
II (1936); E. Gilson, La Philosophie au moyen 
dge (1947). F.J.E.R. 


Alberus, Erasmus (*Sprendlingen, Wet- 
terau c. 1500; {Neubrandenburg 5 V rs 53), 
German reformer and satirist. Taught by 
Luther and friend of Melanchthon, wrote 
popular Buch von der Tugend und Weisheit 
containing 49 Aesopian fables in fluent 
German verse freshly told, humorous and 
full of local colour. Also wrote hymns and 
religious tracts. 

Buch v. d. Tugend u. Wetsheit (1s<0 : 
Braune (1892); Hymns, ed. Hr Sate 
(1857); Gesprachbiichlein, ed. O. Clemen 
(1906). 

F, Schnorr v. Carolsfeld, EF. A. (1893): E. 
Korner, E. Alber (1910). D.G.D. 


Albizzi, RINALDO DEGLI (*Florence 1370; 
{Ancona 2 II 1442), Italian writer. Floren- 
tine statesman ; head of the oligarchy 
opposed by Cosimo de’ Medici. The dis- 
patches he sent home from his Florentine 
embassies are an outstanding example of 
vivid political prose. 
Commiussiont di R. degli A. dal r al 

ed. Guasti (3 vols, aan Prone Spiess 
del Quattrocento, ed. Varese (in prep.). M.W. 


Albo, JosEPH (*c. 1380; +Monreal 1444) 
Spanish Hebrew philosopher. Latest of 
the great medieval Jewish religious Philo- 
sophers, he tried to formulate Judaism jn 
three basic dogmas. His work is mainly 
popularization of the ideas of his teacher 
Hasdai Crescas (1340-1410). 
Sefer ha-‘igqgarim, ed. wi 
Husk (5 wole; Pomel es oe 
I. Husik, History of Mediey 
sophy (sth ed., 1946). 


m. 4, 
al Jewish Philo- 
C.R. 
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ALBOV 


Albov, Mixuair NILovicH (*St Peters- 
burg 1851; tig1z), Russian author whose 
narratives show Dostoyevsky’s influence. 
His dominant mood is one of a futile 
revolt against the dreariness of ordinary 
existence, and his predilection for morbid 
psychological states is conspicuous. 


Sobranie sochineniy (8 vols, 1906-08).—L. 
Gurevich, Literatura i estetika (zor). J.L: 


Albrecht, Friedrich Wilhelm (*Linden- 
berg 4 X 1774; TGross-Beuster 8 I 1840), 
Low German poet, was pastor in the Alt- 
mark. His treatment of rural themes has 
a moralizing tendency. 

Plattdeutsche Gedichte von einem altmédrki- 
schen Landmann (1 817-18). 


EF. Wenzlau, Niederdt. Jahrb., 26 the), 


Albrecht von Eyb (#nr Ansbach 1420, 
tEichstitt 1475), German writer. Studied 
for 16 years in Italy; died as canon of 
Eichstatt. As moralist he is in the medi- 
eval tradition: his Ehebiichlein was reprinted 
several times from 1472. His translations, 
inter alia from Plautus, his attention to 
style and interest in thetoric (of which he 
compiled a handbook) permit his inclusion 
amongst the early humanists, 


M. Herrmann, Deutsche Schriften des A.v, E. 
(2 vols, 1890) and 4. y, F. und d. Friihzeit d. dt. 
umanismus (includes texts, 1893); J. A. Hil- 


ler, A. v. Eyb, medieval moralist (1939). 


BLPP, 


(fl. 1210-50, 
J echaburg), 
slation into 


Albrecht vo 
at the S 
author o 


n Halberstadt 
axon monastery of 
f the first direct tran 


Northern setting, Two fragments of one 
Manuscript have come down to us: the 
work evidently evoked no response, until 
Georg Wickram adapted it in 1 545. 

The fragments in Zs. f, dt. Altertum XJ 
(1859) and Germania X (1865); Wickram’s 
version: J. Bolte, G. W's Werke, vols VII and 
VIII (1905-06), 


PPP. 
Albrecht von Johannsdorf (fi. 
1209), Bavarian minnesinger 


ministerialis in the service 


bishops of Passau. He 


T185— 
» attested as 
Mainly of the 


€w both the 
Provencal poets and the Rhenish min. 
nesingers and has some stanzas in. their 


Convention; but generally th 
Of is q telationship evident 


aS the crusade (probably 
€ took 


€ love he Sings 
Y a real to him 
ly 1197) 4M which 
Part, and his Christian faith. 
“ang has greater artists but few 
Writers of equal integrity, 
! Teitnesangs Frithling, ed. K. Lachmann—¢ 
. us (1944); 800d intro. and some trs in 


‘Mendonca (7 vols; 
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Love 
Gert. 
M. F. Richey, Essays on the Med. PPP. 
Lyric (1943). 6) 


(fl, 1282) 
rfenbers sla 
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John. It is extant = long oeschem™ 
divergent MSS and 2 fram yon iprect 
mainly the work of Wo mt A 
bach, ; merely * contp 
Interest today ‘and. allegorica inst 
‘iption and alice arc hy 
a aa rail Temples ‘Saif e aiett 
‘din i. rprich I 
Ed. Ff. haa a es a ( 
ae = pene Som, ‘Der jing 
1902); K. A. He 


- 
~~ 


ae 
gucce® uel 
; have ® ie 
; likely to stl 
fa Zarncke, Der Grater 
4, “ual eg 876), “ol a a4, 
ma ik se ean He Nat T?) an pie 
in J. i (‘d Dichter des Stamm pe 
- CAlbs v. Sch.’) in Y (1933) 
Tin dss MAs, Verf asserlex- 
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achj - 
re ane his effects by flow of rhythm and 
E Ws words to a minimum. 
Anthojore? Aleaei fragmenta (1927); E. Diehl 
: monds, L lyrica Graeca (1949); J. M. 
C. M. a Graeca (1922, with tr.). 
owra, Greek Lyric Poetry (1939). 
T Baa W, 


Swliang, ANTONIO (*Cadiz 1789; 
A ae statesman and writer. 
‘Mto exile tism of Ferdinand VII sent him 
Influenced = England, a country which 
10n ia greatly. His literary repu- 
Posthumoy ~~ his memoirs, published 
sly, and on his prologue to the 

ivas’ El moro expdsito (1834); 
ne a of Spanish 
tdsw e same way as 1S 
Ballad, Orth’s ‘Preface’ to the Lyrical 


T1865 
The 2 


Recue 
rd 
(2886). 0s de un anciano (1878); Memorias 


M.§ 
Ee Sees 
S905) ie anz, Autobiograftas y memortas 
PAIX 2 (1886). G.’, in La Espafia del 
' R.M.N. 


Calg ya~ 

% 

RScgovia we” de Ribera, JERONIMO DE 

Aad study 3; T1632), Spanish novelist. 

ag Segovia ng theology and medicine 

of histor and Valencia, he practised 
h, icaresg Seville. The two parts 

Pears mos sque novel, Alonso moxo de 

ies 1 ou El donado hablador, 4P- 

indj.- 18 dis 4 and 1626. The subject- 
Scretion. Posed to show the dangers 9 


Py, Ib], Au 
a ee Esp., XVIII; A. Valbuena 
Al @ picaresca espaiiola (1 946). 
teeter E.M.W. 
the | 1606) TASAR DEL (*Seville 15393 
the UManitj Spanish poet. He studie 
be Panish A, and served as a soldier in 
i be the .* Later he married an 
‘mg nt fo teward of a Sevillian noble. 
ag, Cu han are satirical epigrams, 
ane of = and descriptions 0 the 
ita oh His style is easy, COD” 
ugh wal gq Tacy. He preferred the 
Po he alae sh metres and forms, 
“Stas, ed ° Wrote in the Italian ones- 
. ea Rodriguez Marin (1910). 
{pa ato, E.M.W. 
nae, ra. NDREA (*Alzate 8 V 14925 
Tang, Sts helg 230 Italian lawyer an 
Qs ens Nd yy Mages teaching posts 
Bion Y ponee, es een proves 
ang D: Set foe and, in illustrate 
the ‘Ove fashion in moral sy™ ols 
D, fing Qq Influential in both literature 
Vers tts. 


Oru, 
a gs» i 
Slentficatione (Lys: 1530); 


i 





ALCOFORADO 


Emblemata (Augsburg, 15313 Eng. tr., 1 586); 
collected works (4 vols, Basle, 1546-49). 
P. E. Viard, A. A. (1926, with biblio.). 
1B 


Alcidamas or ELara (4th century B:C:); 
Greek sophist and rhetorician, pupil of 
Gorgias. He upheld the importance of 


instructed improvisation in rhetoric, against 


the elaborate artistry of Isocrates. 
F. Blass, Antiphon (x892) and Die Attische 
Beredsamkeit II (2nd ed. 1892). 1B A OR 


Alciphron (2nd-3rd century A.D.), Writer 
of Greek prose epistles, whose style and 
settings are drawn from 4th-century 
Athens, particularly from New Comedy. 
There are four groups: letters from fisher- 
men, farmers, parasites and courtesans— 
the two latter the more successful. Alci- 
phron is artificial, sometimes tediously so, 
but may achieve vividness and grace. 

M. A. Schepers, Alciphronis Rhetorts 


Epistularum isbri IV (1905); A. R. Benner and 
F. H. Fobes, The letters of Alciphron, Aelian 
and Philostratus (Loeb Libr., 1949); tr. FLA. 


Wright (1923). ; ; . 
C. N. Jackson, An ancient letter writer— 


Alciphron’ in Harvard Essays on Classical 

Subjects (1912) 3 L. Previale, ‘L’Epistolario di 

Alcifrone’, 19 Mondo Classico, Il (1932). 
E.W.H. 


vAN, Dutch poet who, 
jate in the 15th century, divided Reinaert ii 
(see REYNARD) into books and chapters, 
adding a short commentary. From this 
chapbook, fragments of which were re- 
covered in the printing of Gheraert Leeu 
(Antwerp ¢- 1487), the German Reinke Vos 


(Liibeck 1498) was adapted. 

_W. Muller, in Tijdschr. Nederl. T. & 
Lett., VII! and XLI. J.J.M. 
Alcman, Greek lyric poet (7th century 
p.c.). Wrote jn Sparta but perhaps origin- 
ated from Sardis. Most of the surviving 
fragments come from songs written for 
choruses. His imagery 1S vivid and his 
descriptions include the famous sleep scene 
adapted by Goethe in Uber allen Gipfeln. 


E. Diehl, Anthologia lyrica Graeca (1949) . 
J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (1922, Wi tr.). 
Cc. M. Bowra, Greek Lyrie RO, (1936); 


D. L. Page; Aleman (1951): 
eja 1640; +ibid, 


Alcoforado, Mariana (*B 
28 VII 1723); Portuguese nun who for a 
time was thought to have written the 
famous Lettres Portugatses (1669), five 
passionate love-letters purporting to be 
written by a Portugues® nun to the French 
noble Noel Bouton de Chamilly. No 
1 of the letters has ever 


Portuguese origina 
come to light and they are now generally 


Alcmaer, HEINRIC 
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considered to have been an invention of 
their French publisher. Phe _ letters 
achieved wide European popularity; the 


first Portuguese translation appeared in 
1819. 


Lettres Portugaises traduites en F rangois 
(1669; Eng. tr., Five Love Letters from a Nun 
to a Cavalier, 1678; The Letters of a Portu- 
guese Nun, tr. E. Prestage, 1893). 

. Cordeiro, Soror Mariana, a Freira Portu- 
guesa (1888); F. C. Green, ‘Who was the 
author of the “Lettres Portugaises”’?’ in 
Mod. Lang. Rev. (April, 1926); A. Gongalves 
Rodrigues, M. A., histéria e critica de umna 
fraude literdria (1935). TPA. 


Alcott, Amos Bronson (*Wolcott, Conn. 
29 XI 1799; 1830 Abigail May; +Con- 
cord, Mass. 24 X 1888), American educa- 
tionist and philosopher, Suffering from 
inadequate education, Alcott advocated 
improvements in teaching, using uncon- 
ventional methods. He helped found the 
famous T'ranscendental Club and contri- 
buted to its periodical, The Dial. 
supporter of the uto 
time, Alcott found 
peculiar insights at th 
Philosophy. 


A keen 
Pian projects of his 
expression for his 
e Concord School of 


Observations on the Principles and Methods of 
Infant Instruction (1830); The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Human Culture (1836); Tablets 
(1868); Concord Days (1872); Table-Talk 
(1877); Ralph Waldo Emerson (1882); Sonnets 
and Canzonets (1882); The Journals of A., 
ed. Odell Shepard (1938). 

O. Shepard, Pedla;’s Progress: The Life of A. 
(1937); H. H. Hoeltje, Sheltering Tree: A 
Story of the Friendship of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and A. B. 4. 1943); D. McCuskey, Bronson 
Alcott, Teacher (1940). Chak, 


Alcott, Loursa May (*Germantown, Pa. 
29 XI 1832; TBoston, Mass. 6 ITI 1888), 
American writer of children’s novels. 
Daughter of A. B. Alco 
Writing melodramatic skits for home per- 
Recognition came with Hos- 
pital Sketches, based on er experiences as 
a Civil-War Nurse; Little Women became 
tremendously Popular. In this and later 
novels she is noted for realistic portraits 
and genuine American b 


ackgrounds. 
Flower Fables (1855); 


ospital 

(1863); Moods (1865); Little Woman (cons 
An Old-Fashioned Girl (1870 ; Little Men 
(1871); Aunt Fo’s Scrap-Bag (6 Vols, 1872-82) ; 
Work (1873); Eight Cousins (1875). Silver 
Pitchers (1876); Rose in Bloom (1876) A 
gaeth Mephistopheles (1877) ; Under the Lilacs 
ete Jack and Fill (1880); Proverh Stories 
Bou. 22. SPinning-Wheel Stories (1884); Fo’s 

Elon fTow They Turned Out (1886). 4 
epee a Girls (1888): L. M.A 


-- Her Tj 
Journals (ed, E. D. Cheney, 788)" 


. G. Bradfo 
K. Anthony, ZL. M. A. Gon :C, Mee 
Portraits of American W Mee liver, Me 
Invinetble Louisa (1933) , ML : 
A Bibliography (1932); , 
(1952). “nag; tT 
Alcuin or Ealhwine hy featin) ish 
804), ecclesiastic an a carried Eng 

: 2 Jyyser, & 
as Charlemagne s Re “ europe: wl 
scholarship to wester 


Migne, Patr. Lat., “oy es 
Newest Aleurmana (1873) 1922); ig) 
~ E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, 7 t (4the pil 

‘ ; The Mediaeval Min ‘ gntiné ae A: 
we —— England and th {Jeincl chat 
Bighth Century, (104005 4; friend SB 
(1948); E. S. Ducket, sh 
magne (1952). -yjn0 Yi fi 
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Epistolario poético comp! etal 
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spent 17 i 
ais; get in France, greatly en- 
reek studies. Returning to 


taly he be ; 
a cardinal —a librarian (1519) and 


Pe Pacqui a ty . 
fain libres re nie (1900) and ee 
Ale bd . . 


ardi. : 
Moranee eee (®Verona 4 XI 1812; 
S dontena’ IT 1878), Italian poet. ‘To 
he rOhidne, oraries, Aleardi represented 
Collaborat “ ideal of poet-patriot. He 
Patriotic €d with Giovanni Prati in a 
h, Is Scere i Il Caffe Pedrocchi, and 
Th ared rs 1€ expressed, as openly as 
Nee a aS hopes for the liberation of 
“UStriang Me twice imprisoned by the 
p.ctesting . a and 1859). His most 
a ( 4 a, ae! poems are Arnalda dt 
how "rcian ie (33 Citta italiane marinare € 
C Sten ep in which he shows 
ang 7 sen the mere ee have in the 
_ te Fiumi ( ‘a Italy’s regeneration, 
tay, “Amont as 1857), in which he points 
ay hope ane power from which 
(x9 ) espec} Or liberation. His love 
47), appea mr, the Lettere a Maria 
“Agerly ie, to contemporary taste and 

Carnt by heart. 


fan “if ello 
(coltea! (1856) i Fornarina (1855); Le, ié 
Grin; ¢° » £ Sette Soldati (1861) ; Gant 


Poe 
i (torg), Ms, 1864); Canti sceltt, ed. 1. 


Ig Tay’. 
Rio) £Z21nj ' 
5 G 2 aan e politica di A. A. (2 Vols, 
934), ano, A. A. nella vita e nell’ 
B.R. 


Tr Cig (or 

Thome ’), sAlexis), GuILLAuME (*1425?3 
Wieg§ @t La poet. A Benedictine 
Althoye a pile te, Normandy, he may have 
Ugh he etimage to the Holy Land. 
Us t 3 Casionally composed verse 
: gid ¢ oa tee: most of his poems are 
an tte Imilarie: With the failings of man- 
(; PD betwee. 2 subject matter and 
thfo4 >) “ps fea some of these and the 
chy laty? have a. Maistre Pierre Pathelin 
Wig D> but th. &gested his authorship of 
(3 Puy, € evidence is far from con 

Sls. “S bogs; 

198~2908) ed. A, Piaget and E. Picot 
Cons, 


Alexzs . Li 
(1917); re 


k, a? Fe 
SG. pee: de Pathelin (1926); B- 
t Pathelin (1928). A.H.D. 


itgg Oni 
a Cage: ds V 
on ASILE (*Bacau 21 VII 1821; 


(5 a 
19, tte =2 
lassy 


&q: 73 
Q Lig; 4), then” French school 10 

wat lic then | Went to Paris to study first 

day fly 1 atur aw, both of which he gave 

ie? be fell: eturning to Iassy (1839) 

'n love with Italy. Accom 


dh 
cu Russo he wandered over 


francese ale 


ALEMAN 


Moldavia collecting popular ballads and 
songs (published 1852 and 1853). Made 
co-director of the Jassy Rumanian theatre 
with Kogalniceanu and Negruzzi he began 
to write and produce plays. From 1844 to 
1871 he wrote in verse many light tragedies, 
comedies, farces, one-act plays and oper- 
ettas. His later plays, Despot Voda (1879), | 
Fénténa Bléndusiet (1883) and Ovidiu 
(1885), are more artistic. All his plays, ex- 
cept Cetatea Neamtului (1857), betray a 
wide range of French influences, from 
Picard to Scribe and Augier. 

He also took an active part in political 
events and helped to bring about the union 
of the principalities (1859). He won the 
Félibrige Silver Cup at Montpellier for 
his poem La Gent latine (1878). Mistral 
translated this later into Provengal verse. 

Alecsandri wrote over 300 poems and 
some 50 plays. His work has more brilli- 
ance and variety than depth but he played 
an important part in modern Rumanian 
literature. His verse is flowing and har- 


monious. 

Verse: Jeatri romanesc (1852; his early 
plays) ; Poesii populare $t balade (2 pts, 1852- 
53; 1866), Ballades et chants populaires de la 
Roumante, yecueillis et tradutts (1855); Doine 
; Lacrdmiore (1853); Downe, Lacramiore, 
Suvenire st Margaritarele (Paris 1853; Les 
Doinas, Poésies moldaves, tt. E. Voinescu,1855); 
Opere complete (4 vols, 1875); Ostasit nostrt 
(1878); La gent latine (1878; La gente latina, 
tr. M. A. Canini, 1878; Il Canto dela sterpe 
latina, tr. G. ©. Mezzacapo, 1883); Sanziana 
si Pepelea (18S0—fairy play for children).— 
Prose: Opere complete (1876). 

G. Bengescu, A., patriot (1904); A. Deme- 
trescu, Despre A. (1905); C. Drouhet, Modele 
teatruli lui A. ots ioe 

uhet, A- oet livic se romantic yancest 
eat -N. Zaharia, A. (1919) ; N. Petrascu, A. 
(1926); A. Marcu, 4. € P Italia (1929); Opere 
alese lui A. (1949); iF Capéran, Les franco- 
youmaines poésies dA. et de Bolintineanu (verse 
tr. 1893); Letires inédites de A. a E, Grenier 

(1911): A.V.W. 
Aleman, Mateo (*Seville 1547; ©1 568 
Catalina de Espinosa ; +Mexico after 1613), 
Of Jewish stock, his 


Spanish novelist. \ 
father a doctor at Seville prison, he studied 


in Salamanca and Alcala, married un- 
willingly and acted. for some years a 


overnment accountant. He suffered much 
twice imprisoned for 


m poverty and was 
tock . In 1608 he went to Mexico with the 
new archbishop, whose life he published in 
1613. Aleman wrote @ preface to a collec- 

The next year, 


tion of proverbs in 159°- . 
the first part of his picaresque novel 


Guzman de Alfarache appeared. After a 
spurious second part by one Marti had 


ALEMBERT 


been published, his genuine second part 
came out in 1604. He also published a 
treatise on spelling and the lives of Ignatius 
Loyola and Anthony of Padua. His fame 
rests on the Guzmdn. This book is an 
imaginary rogue’s autobiography ; he looks 
back at his sinful life, reveals it fully and 
moralizes on it. The outlook is pessi- 
mistic. Both the narrative and the moral 
passages are in magnificent prose. Man is 
prone to sin, and he brings his misfortunes 
on his own head. The sermons are not a 
device to make roguery palatable to bi goted 
authority; they are the heart of the book. 
On the one hand, Alemdn is indebted to the 
Lazarillo de Tormes: on the other to 
ascetic writers like Estella and Granada. 
The Guzmdn was widely read in the 17th 


century and translated into French, Eng- 
lish and Italian. 


Guzmdn de Alfarache, ed. Gili y Gaya (5 
vols, 1926-29, 1936, 1946; The rogue or the life 
of Guzman de Alfarache, tr, T. Mabbe, 162r, 
ed. J, Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 1924). Sucesos de 
Fray Garcia Guerra, ed. Bushee in Revue 
Hispanique, XXV (1911). 

. Rodriguez Marin, Vida de M. A. (1907); 

. A. de Icaza, Sucesos reales que parecen imagi- 
nados (1919) ; E. Moreno Baez, Leccion y sentido 
del Guzmdn de Alfarache (1948). E.M.W. 


Alembert, Jran tp ROND pd’ (#Paris 
16 XI 1717; TParis 29 X 1783), French 
mathematician and publicist. The natural 
son of Mme de Tencin and the chevalier 
Destouches, d’Alembert was a leading 
philosophe and rationalistic writer of his 
age. Until 1759 he was Diderot’s chief 
collaborator in the Encyclopédie, of which 
he wrote the Discours préliminaire (crit. ed. 


. Ducros, 1895), Socially successful, he 
frequented the salo 


ns of Mme du Deffand 
and Mlle de Lespinasse and became 
Permanent secretary of the French 
Academy (1772). 


_Mélanges de 


hil le, Dhistot 
littérature (Beri; Philosophie, Phistoire et de 


~~, 1753); Essai sur les éléments 
de philosophie (1759); De la suppression des 
Fésuites (1765); Cuvres littéraires et philo- 


eer eaues, oe; Hossange (1821), 
- Dertrand, D’A, (7889): 
philosophie de ¥. q’A. tesa y ee : 


Alencar, Jost pr (*Forta 
de Janeiro 1877), 


hovelist, sometimes compared with Fennij- 
more Cooper on acco 


unt of his use of the 
ndian theme, a comparison rejected by 
“near himself, who claime instead 
ateaubriand as a model. Although his 
PSychology jg weak and h 


is charact 
1 €alized ; os ers 
natural « types, his description of the 


and he :. © Was and is greatly admired, 
18 first great prose 


leza 1829; +Rio 
Brazilian romantic 


Tegarded as the 
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f fame 
tion 46 


i ili ture. 
stylist of Brazilian literat ‘ 
icerale: 1852) has gained oe i 
as an opera. A proline | 
wrote some en feat 65) 

, ‘ ae ’ ) 2 . 
Luciola (1 _—. nie : ajarrabot 5) 

O gaticho (2 vols, 1°; Rncarnag AH 
1873); O sertanejo (1879); | 
amste™ 
og (#A 
Alewijn, ABRAHAM MARTIN Boule, 
dam 16 XI 16643 201703 Hor poets "te 
+Djakarta 4 X 1721), strive i 

musical plays and opens Bee tta 
originality em he sot - 
his coarse comedies. anges Oo 
Verse: Zede- en Harper’ 693) | 

Ss: -yilis (musice’s Rist 
PLAYS : iat Sewaentje, (17 FF echt, 
(1703) Wo, Z : Mr. A. A. : in J. , 

J. A. Worp, ae re 
T. en Lett., 4 (1605 née 


edies, a 
times * 


. 
5] 


phries (*Strabane ¢. 1820; 4 of ¢ poh! 
ander, Protestant < 
+Derry 12 X 1895), 


pns: na 
religious verse and ar ite (1 38) iol 


-F 
Moral Songs (1849); 


yam: S° 
Alexander, Sir WILE #St pale, 
‘ Ze {51+ 
Alexander Neckham ¢ scien Ie’ i 
17) Eng" othet pit Rie 
TKemsey 12 “ foster-Pk° all ich? is 
pres Bae Tegan autboueee roe ¢* 
ander of St p Necka® a Pity 
Nequam, of whic corrupt wage ral 
a 14th-century Alb ans an pec ; aig 
educated at St .,. He is DE os if 
then lecturer Aan on? oF tO pf 
f Cirencester 1” rt qandbo” -4j0 : Ai 
. ~ ular a produ ‘sg P ge if 
rerum 1s a al and int ve ia: 
science, in for Ecclesias™ coves al 
gona ee ze sapiontie yilS “9 ; 
laudibus avi past is 
round. eck 
verse is aterbuted NS a. 
a Novus en De natu? areonge 
i 
laudibus an 8. Paes tall sf 
( 1863) ; Anal ny n omne uiist: er) 
M. Esposito, > in Eng sont? jnstiy fe 
attributed to A. watural y (R- i if 
Sir S. Gaselee, ath Cent), sat 
e6) 4k RaPy ay, sige 
a Dilan Latin Po? pisth®, of psig 
RO gl io, 
Alenander 07 2p pose Gal 
tury A.D.), GT Jap?” soe Fst 
fined himself to ont ew pe noe pal 
doctrines wae ick the 3!’ 
Boni o or +h 
was en 
His works now 
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4 source 
Works, of knowledge of Aristotle’s lost 


Conn 
Wallies (ng ees Prior Analytics, I, ed. M. 
Meteorolo 83); Topica, ed. M. Wallies (1891); 
ens, aa pe ed. M. Hayduck (1899); De 
Va ed. M Wendland (1901); Metaphysics, 
Works: Dp 7 Hayduck (1891). ORIGINAL 
4 ‘ Ye Fato, tr. A. Fitzgerald (1931); De 


Nima j ’ 
Bruns (rage blemnentum Aristotelicum, I, ed. I. 
, 1 


Ale 
Xand : 
re de Bernai, or pr Paris (fi. ¢. 


Tigo) fF 

, ’ r 

2 a poet to whom the oman 

ue. yi InN its present form is mainly 

ou i“ ete the first branch, added a 

ander) and me uelating the death of Alex- 
The orked over the rest. 


i . 

Alo cedieval French Roman d’ Alexandre, 
dy andre le Strong, EE (1937); P. Meyer, 
Moyen. ¢ and dans la littérature frangaise 

ge, II (1886). EW. 

€xan 
ae ore du Pont (fl. 13th century), 
whee Sed a pouch Roman de Mahomet, 
tice <> Fepresen or a 1258. The work, 
mj Who ¢ ae Mohammed as an epilep- 
icles, Is lil divine powers, works false 
carte ted in ed in battle by the Persians 
and sk a tomb suspended between 
Cisn, “atin, Pe » 1S copied from a r2th-cen- 
Whig} Credyjinn and displays the fanati- 
Moke Marks and romantic exoticism 
‘Mme, much medieval legend about 
Ih jane 7s 

Lang? Ansene ck (1887); R. Otto, ‘Mohamed 
Notes, Iv ¢ ces Mittelalters’, in Mod. 

and; 189). F.W. 
and § tBuch Gricore (*Targoviste 
abulist pene 1885), Wallachian poet 
i ce Came minister of education 
h ch his p uza in 1859. His fables, 
iene Pularity is due, are satires 


Hi pate va 4 ty of his time. 
Oexs; 
Oy (2838). originale (1836) ; Poezit, elegit 
Yeni, 12) > We Poexii (1839); Poexii vecht su 
aus impy aul de cdaldtorie (1842); 
‘ nae epistole si fabule (1847); 
Am; 63); Poezie diverse (1809). 
“Mintire despre A. (1887); P: 
Ovin evue des Deux Monces 
€scu, 4, (1928). A.V.W- 


(DP, 
ett . o? 
Ti 390/380?; 1280/27 
hy ¥a, a an Middle Comedy, q naturalize 
ne y Uncle of Menander. Of 245 
Cy 8agy i are known by title. Re: 
were mythological; | 40 
q . ate 76. frock topics of. Middle 
the tg Jocbar Cod, women philosophy, 
a 
a Tigue. His work reache 
Se in adaptation. 


ALFARABI 


T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, 
II (1884); one further citation in J. Demiaric- 
zuk, Supplementum Comicum (1912); an in- 
teresting fragment of probable ascription in 
D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyrt, I (Loeb 
Libr., 1942). 

G. Norwood, Greek Comedy (1931); T. B. L. 
Webster, Studies in Later Greek Comedy 
(1953) and ‘Chronological notes on Middle 
Comedy’, in Class. Quart. N.S. II (1953). 

E.W.H. 


Alexis, WILLIBALD, pseud. of GEORG 
WILHELM H&rinec (*Breslau 29 VI 1798; 
+Arnstadt 16 XII 1871), German novelist, 
descended from a Breton refugee family 
called Harenc, was 2 volunteer in the 1815 
campaign, abandoned the civil service after 
some years for writing, and edited Das 
Berliner Conversationsblatt 1827-35. A 
prolific follower of Scott, he even pub- 
lished his first two novels as translated 
Scott. His most outstanding novels are 
those depicting the history and region of 
Brandenburg, and at their best have a 
certain epic grandeur of conception. 


Novets: Walladmor (1824); Schloss Avalon 
- Cabanis (1832); Der Roland von Berlin 
(1840, tr. 1843, The burgomaster of Berlin); 
Ruhe ist. die erste Biirgerpflicht (1852).— 
prays: Annchen von Tharau (1929); Prins von 
Pisa (1825, pub. 1843).—SHORT STORIES: 
Gesammelte Novellen (4 vols, 1830-31); Neue 
Novellen (2 vols, 1836).—Gesammelte Werke (x8 
vols, 1861-63; 2° vols, 1874); Vaterldndische 
Romane, ed. L. Lorenz and A. Bartels (10 vols, 


1912-25). 
° sahresberichte [later] Fahrbuch a oe 


Bundes (1927 #.). | 

CHARLES (*Cambridgeshire 1602?; 

Tender 1640), English historical poet in 

tradition 0 Daniel and Drayton. Master 

at Farnaby’s school in St Giles, Cripple- 
B.LJ. 


gate. ‘2 
attailes of Crescey and Poictiers (1631); 
T Oe sot of Henrie the Seventh (1638; repr. 
in J. Nichols Bibliotheca Topographica Britan- 
nica, Vil, 1780); The Historte of Eurialus and 
Lucretia (1639; repr. Roxburghe on el 


GIANNI (*e. 1260/70} Te. 1320), 
of the stilnovistz, a 


Little is known of 


Alfani, 
Florentine port one 
friend of Cavalcanti. 
his life. In 1311 he may have been 
gonfalontere di giustizia. Exiled from 
Florence he travelled, certainly to Venice 
and perhaps farther. His few surviving 
hallate have a certain pathos. 

dolce stil novo, ed. Ly Di 


, : aba 4 
pe es ok. Figurelli, Jl ae 


novo (1933): 
Alfarabi: see FARABI. 
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Alfasi, Isaac BEN Jacop, ‘Rik’ (*nr Fez 
1013; fLucena 19 V 1103), North African 
Hebrew poet and religious writer. He 
was rabbi in Fez, but in 1088 had to flee to 
Spain. His liturgical poems are lost. He 
wrote over 400 extant responsa (replies to 
legal inquiries ; latest collection 1884). His 
fame rests chiefly on his Halakhoth, a com- 
pendium of the Babylonian Talmud (rst 
ed. Constantinople 1509). east 


Alfieri, Virrorio (*Asti Oo 1 ty46% 
tFlorence 8 X 1803), Italian poet and 
tragedian. Born of an aristocratic Pjed- 
montese family, Alfieri was educated at the 
Accademia in Turin where he spent, as he 
says in his autobiography, ‘otto annj di 
ineducazione, asino fra asini, sotto un 
asino’. By temperament violent and 
restless, he eventually used his remarkable 
energy of will to good Purpose. After 
much travelling (France, England, Ger- 
many, Austria, Scandinavia and Russia) and 
several love affairs he began to write at the 
age of 25. His first tragedy, Cleopatra, 
composed in a moment of boredom, was 
put on in Turin and from that instant 
Alfieri was inflamed with the desire to 
make himself a great tragedian. Disgusted 
at his inability to write Italian, he trans- 
ferred to Pisa and set himself to learn 
Tuscan. He gradually developed his 
powers as a dramatist until in 1782 he 
achieved his Masterpiece, Saul. 

Alfieri early grew restive under the rule 
of king Victor Amadeus IIT. Finding it 


orbidden to publish books without 
the 
percei 


Permission of the censors, Alfieri 
ved he could not be, as 

Puts it, both ‘vassallo ed autore’ 

order to free hj 


S Most important amorous attach- 
ment was with 


the countess of Albany, 
wife of Charles Edward Stuart, the ‘ Young 
Pretender’, who had married in 1772 and, 
having lost interest 


in his cause, had 
lapsed into drunkenne 


“ness. Alfieri and the 
countess travelled in Fran 


and eventually settled in 
they lived together until Alfieri’s death. 

In his political treatises, Dela Tirannide 
(1777) and Del Prinej 


ie e delle Letteye 
(1785-86), the influence of Machiavelli, 
Ontesquieu and Rousseau is apparen 
but Alfieri is far from being gq Guliget 
thinker, He preferred heroic Posturizing 
and &randiloquent declamation to thought, 
an. tyrants that he 
fh: the problem of power. 
IS 22 tragedies, 19 were published 


ce and England 
Florence, where 


b] 
or $ 
° ° . e auth ) 
during his _aer Th - dell’at! 
gs ‘5 plays, 
mentaries on his p ton of tragedy | 
show that his ial om n his yer 
immature, almost a tat and the het 
: re ‘A ’ 0 
agic hero was 4 \ =f ot 
oe Virginia epee concessir «st 
of tragedy. He made —_ that BS veel 
on ° 5 rae his ») t 5) “ofl 
suphony and it was aes sit 
—— haath and unmelodionniy Met 4 8 
said of him that he founc x dc caf 
and left her Alfierian, 0 reimeh 
it during the rigor 
influence g ad niga 
hardly be overstatce. 
Tracepies: {ilipp? 
Virginia, Aganieniione, ve 
Ottavia, Timoleone, ‘xi, DOM 1 firt® i f 
La Congiura de Bruto Primo Auto g 
Agide, Sofonisha, ehumously ’ 1791 i”) 
secondo (pub. pos Paris: (193 
Secondo Pb le. Alcesté schrerilla, opp f 
Cleopatra, Abete, 4. M. Sec ob 
Tragedic Scelte, ig Pochty , vgidr nd! ): 
7 EDIES : L’ Uno, il v rid 5-99 
eiusrptites L’Antidoto, - Ler 4 
pag ele ee VERSE s E 
Maggi 27). © Give eo 
Ix i 1788-89) , Se ’ (1933 * tere? jy 
( <enl, youn > Lut ysl 
Liriche, ed. F. Mage! oe delle” igi 
Tirannide : Del P me di V+" gins 903 ) 
A. Donati (1927); humo 
da esso (pub. OEE ; 
MeAnally Sec 
centenary ed. 0 7 an 39% 
E. Bertana, /: (2nd jong 
siero e nell arie a: oy PO, tthe 
pen E 4.e il yisorge e. 4 
eres ero Lanime Pe ge 
s Perey, =. o. @ “! 
Roar, M, Pub ed) Wy 
tragedia (1937): 


¢ re IO 9 tt 
Alfonso X, EL ae 12.21 984) oe 
oF CASTILE (Tole Seville as? Alt y 
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lante de historian. oe pelos bé Me 
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history. a i 
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ls ' 
ae uch only goes up to the birth of 


The Estori i 
1e Estoria de Espaiia (Primera 


Cronica = 

pain —— recounts the history of 
iforigore fan the reign of Ferdinand II, 
on] ather. Its sources include not 


y¥ Latj 
els like those of Lucas de 
mio Cj ‘ansons de geste: the Poema de 


d,e 

+ Cle, - === 3s a 
Portance for st meee It has enormous 1m- 
aS Wel] students of medieval literature 


onicle pone the first real Spanish 
Pleteg ed re final version was com- 
Sancho II me reign of Alfonso’s son, 
: ana and his collaborators 

rst important works in 


Histo, Stee 
ast; Orta (3 
Nomig 


5 oes 
ie ed. Academia de la 
See.” aroes Los libros del saber de 
a Di El in Ml. Rico y Sinohas (5 vols, 
Sol, (2887). pitorio, ed. J. Fernandez Mon- 
crgenit e 19 eneral estoria, I, ed. A. G. 

Ca geney go no more publ.); Primera 
anes ez Pidal Lstoria de Espana, ed. R 

Qs de Sant Nue. Bibl. Autores Esp., V3 
K. 12922); oe ed. J. Ribera (3 vols, 
logta 7» Vanderford Lapa (1933); Setenario, ed. 
Ig25)_° SUS aby (1945); Alfonso X, Anto- 
May}, fel ed. A. G. Solalinde (2 vols, 
ele. ‘i (1949) a Sendino, La_ escala de 

| » the Spanish Treatise on Chess 


A -GYy 
of Air G, el] ae (2 vols, 1913). 
R, Men8° X?, j he Cantigas de Santa Marta 
l. H. pend > sees Lang. Rev., xX (1915); 
he pr etrio ; al, Estudios literartos (1921); 
Wtg3g) (era » A thirteenth-century M5, © 
951)" E poe in Speculum, XIII 
: Tocter, Alfonso X of Castile 
fo E.M.W. 


(*) rd, E 
Alfon don os RY, dean of Canterbury 
isco TCar X 1810; 1835 Fanny 
lanes terbury 12 I 1871), English 
Bo 8 Writer, editor of Greek 
Pope tary Re 49-61), first editor of Con- 
view and composer of some 


: 35); FB. Alford, Life of Dean A. 
779 Potty R.M.H. 
Bros. tPiga Francesco (* Venice 2% XI 
Ve}, ; 1704), elt an 
in merchant family; 4 
frien’ In oS Politan, he travelled exte?- 
. lin: England and Russia. 
Gets. “Neygy aire and a disciple of the 
by, cat SUegy °Paedists, he was for many 
at the court of Frederick the 
ten Ver Sarottj O 
tion ‘h) °° Ep: Wrote sonnets, eSS4Y% 
bistole, operatic libretti_ GM 
. Viaggi di Russia, a collec” 
( describing his journey to 
€% En23839)- An enthusiastic 
on aoe science, he compose 
> In Sino per le dame (173 3)— 
“Wty ’ Clear new prose; popular- 
Optical theories. Other 


ALI SIR NEVAI 


works of interest are the Saggto sopra la 
pittura and the Saggto sopra Popera in 
musica, a rational plea for decorum in the 
musical theatre. 

Illwministi. settentrionali, ed. Bonora and 
Romagnoli (1954) ; Opere, ed. Aglietti (17 vols, 
1791-94). 

I. F. Treat, Un cosmopolite italien du r8¢ 
stécle (1913) ; F. Viglione, * L’A. ePInghilterra’, 
in Studi di lett. ital., 13 (1919)- M.W. 


Algazel: see QAZALI. 


Alighieri, JAcoPo (*Florence; tzbrid. 
? 1348), Italian poet. Son of Dante 
Alighieri ; exiled 1315-25. Jacopo Alighieri 
composed the first verse summary in terza 
rima of the Divina Commedia (1322) and 
the first commentary illustrating the alle- 
gory of the Inferno. He also wrote the 
Doitrinale (1341 ?), an encyclopaedic poem 
dealing formally in 60 capttolt with the 
physical and moral order of the universe, a 
useful though monotonous account of the 


doctrine of his day. 

Il Dottrinale, ed. Crocioni (1895). 

G. Crocioni, “La materia del Dottrinale’, in 
Riv. di fisica, III-IV (1902-04) ; L. Rocca, Di 
alcuni conunentt della Divina Commedia (1891) ; 


N. Sapegno, Ji Trecento (1945, with biblio.). 
M.W. 


Pretro (*Florence; fTreviso 
at IV 1364); Italian poet and commentator. 
The eldest son of Dante Alighieri; he 
studied civil law at Bologna and became a 
judge at Verona, Vicenza and ‘Treviso. He 
wrote moral cansont () and a Latin com- 
mentary, doctrinal 1n character, on the 
Divina C ommedia. 
Le rime a Pietro Alighieri, ed. Crocioni 
(19033 with biog.) ; Petr? Aligherit super Dantis, 
ed. G. J. Vernon and V. Nannucc1 (1845). 
p, J. Bowden, An Analysis of P. A’s Com- 
mentary (195 I). M.W. 
ix Nevai (*Herat 9 II 1441; tebid. 


Alighieri, 


atl oe Turkish poet of an aristocratic 
family of Central Asia. He was educated 
rotection of the king of 


under the P f the king 
Khorasan and consorted with distinguished 
poets and scholars. On the accession of 
his school friend, Hiiseyin Baykara, to the 
throne of Herat, he settled there under his 
atronage. After occupying high offices, 
he retired and devoted his life entirely to 
poetry and learning. Of his numerous 
works 1n verse, the most important are :— 
the collection of poems 10 4 volumes, each 
written at a perio of his life, i.e. childhood, 
youth, middle ag® and old age; five 
-omances on themes common to Moslem 
His mastery of form and tech- 


literature. tery 
nique, his rich imagination and his poetical 


| 


tt ete —* Low 


- _——— 
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genius, moulded Eastern Turkish into an 
instrument capable of expressing fine 
subtleties of feeling. So great was his in- 
fluence that the literary language he per- 
fected, classical chagatai, came to be called 
for centuries ‘the language of Nevai’ in all 
Turkish-speaking Jands. Equally un- 
rivalled in prose, his most famous works 
aré:—a comparison of the Persian and 
Turkish languages, where he defends the 
latter; a book of biographies of 'T urkish 
poets, the first of its kind; a treatise on 
Turkish ‘art poétique’. 


Works mainly in MSS, sce Z. V. Togan, 
‘Ali Sir’, in Jsldm Ansiklopedisi (1941); 
Muhakemet-iil-liigateyn (1899, 1941). 

E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia 
(1908); M. Bélin, ‘Notice biographique et 
littéraire sur Mir Ali-Shir Nevai’, in Jour. 
Asiatique sth series, XVII ; V. Barthold, ‘ Herat 
unter Husein Baiqara’, in Abh. f. d. Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, XXII (1937); Sbornik Mir-Ali- 

ir (papers in honour of the 500th anniversary 
of Ali Sir’s birth, Leningrad, 1928); M. F, 
K6priilii, ‘ Cagatay Edebiyati’, in Islam 
Ansiklopedisi ( 1945). PI; 


Alison, Sir ARCHIBALD (*Kenley, Salop 
29 XII 1792; 01825 Elizabeth Glencairn; 
TGlasgow 10 V 1867), Scottish historian 


and lawyer. Son of the philosopher, 
Archibald Alison (1757-1839), he is noted 
chiefly for his Pretentious and prejudiced 
but informati 


ve histories and his attack 
on Malthus. 


_fistory of Europe during the French Revolu- 
tion (10 vols 


» 1833-42); History of Europe, 
I8I5—52 (g vols, 1853-59); Principles of Popu- 
lation (1840); The Military Life of Sohn, Duke 
of Marlborough 8, rev. ed 2 vols, 
1852); Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir C. 
Stewart (3 vols, 1861): Some Account of My 
Life and Writings. Ay Autobiography, ed. Lady 

Alison (2 vols, 1883), BH. 
Allingham, WILL 
Donegal 18243; + 
poet; customs official ; 
1863; friend of Tennyson, Leigh Hunt, 
Carlyle, Rossetti, who figure in his Diary 
(1907); wrote some good minor verse and 
some exceptional ballads and lyrics; jn- 

fluenced the early poetry of W.B. Yeats, 
Poems (1850); Laurence Bloomfield jn 7, “ 
land (1864); Trish Songs and Pa (1884).° 
R.Mc#, 


Allmers, HERMANN (*Rechtenfleth rr II 
18213 +ibid. 9 III 1902), G 


“rman poet, 
ved ag g farmer near the North Sea 
“ast, which js the main subject of his 
Writings , Bes 
folk-lore 


Of North-western Germany. i 
verse keeps On tr rin a 


aditional lines, 


. ); 
- feyomm und f fe Ce 
arene a a ll i 
men — mi = ee . deutsche 3 a 
G 3 78)_—Sdmuliche ‘helio’ R. hi 
Th. Siebs, H. A. (1915 Bnelsh Fh 


O}s 

Allott, Rosert (/! » 16 ae Colles 
editor of England's John’s 

Possibly a fellow of 1d (59%) 

Cambridge, 1599. on worl ios 

Wits Theater of the C. Crawl? BL 

England’s Parnassus, © int 


care: 
uth nine 
Nw (FSU pats 
a Le Any ids crit 
5 x ) Cam 
5 Martha R Dana; inte with 
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Pre f =ahe a close sO exe Jou>...¢ 
; me © d his «el lOUP-s fe. 
ridge, a wields, i palin 
Monaldi i 7 oh 
revenge in the m iit evil 


ea 
The Sylphs of the oe and Pow W. 
(1813);  heig | te and Letter 
J. B. Flagg, £2 
M nid. 7 
: ENT! thie f 
OE a er hes 19573 | 
*Vila de Frade orto), By 
rors), Porcuguese SPO 93 ot 
sates In Os — curren’ is? 
i. . s O t 
followed “pe. prece chow gt 
Ortigio’s As ‘ei gees bis “ys b 405: 
more malevolent [ho’s oO poe s 9 
balanced than ee rories “et (i 
is the collection 9° m id dost 
(1893) contain? 4 fentel” sided” 36 
‘ - . O . . ; : 
ee aa 5 (1881) ed. ds 7d 4) 
Srories: Conto : Gos ae 
SATIRE: a0) 5 Gr j 
poese (4 vols, mes ida 
dum vagabundo (159 get é pot Thog 
esquina ( 1903). A jingu” 1h0% 
Claudio Basto, pio, 2 4 : 
A i da Costa Pim (1943 0 Dy ph 
estudo da sua estétic@ wron} em, 4 
ida MANOR tos 0 
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apne Seeitil the = eid sib al Q1 
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Brazilian se pate ie 
"a single fe i 
~ mniddie-class life hie 
19th century. - argent? pF po? 
ed. | Verissimo, 19° 
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his a —e 

Bat i a criticisms never go very deep 
Ww amusing sideli 

temporary ne g¢ sidelights on con- 


Obras poétr, 

pes Ey letes (eer ea EO 
de 4 ( 0 Amaral Frazio, Vida do poeta N. T 
Mem ie DN isconde de Sanches de Baena, 

apa,‘ Olentino (1888); M. Rodrigues 


Sdtiras con in Nicolau Tolentino: 
‘TP. 
Alme; 
Cida m 
SILva Garrett, Joio BaprisTA DA 


ma EITAO, V 
Boge 4he5 ee (*Oporto 4 Il 
Poet, Mera 9 XII 1854), Po kuwiese 
art in the i, and playwright. He took 
Stated dur; iberal revolt of 1820 and emi- 
followed ting the period of repression that 
“ame into pom in England, where he first 
whee po with romanticism, and 
yrdes (78 € published his heroic poems 
hich inau 25) and Dona Branca (1826), 
eve eit oe the Portuguese romantic 
lity Part in in Portugal in 1832 he 
pl “Tal stron z e defence of Oporto, the 
aye ghold. From 1836 onwards he 


aris 


C a lead; : J | 
peo tear role in politics and be- 
ron test liter. In 1852. Garrett is the 

Mant; Tary figure in Portuguese 


t Ic] ' 
4 . dns se His early verses still bear 
m Folhas ae 1§th-century Arcadias, 

Mane; €rsona] aidas (1853) he adopts 4 
‘ ic 

lig Wee 


em tone, recounting with ro- 
: ence his love-aftairs of later 
Pop Store ah (1843) is an attempt 
Pro UBuese t ten by dubious processes, 
Lor ted the vcitional balladry. Garrett 
Ration 2e “retorm of the national theatre 
LyePAl gy Wrote several plays, mostly on 
id te Stuy His masterpiece /ret 
is gactho 2 » developed with a simplicity 
“omy, * Of tha wmiscent of Greek tragedy, 
nti 7 est plays of the whole 

°) is th O Arco de Sant’ Ana (2 vols, 
cal Peon first Portuguese essay in the 
el. Viagens na Minha Terra 
Heer £ mage scribes a sentimental jour- 
atiral of h her of Sterne. ‘The narra- 
“ode Style fae Our, is written 1n 2 fresh, 
Th Porty at has had great influence on 
Jog, Bsr ; Suese prose. 


One 
(85) img (ee de Venus (1821); Lirica de 
fiy22) ; dbulg Ondon 1829); Flores sev fruto 
ta, fa an a *'€ contos (1853).— PLAYS: Catao 
&.&m °° Vi;,.1° de Gil Vicente (1838); Dona 
pres (845) ‘ena (1840); O alfageme de San- 
Yer gt (i844) Mérope (1843); Fret Luts de 
(yg%ade? Wo9). ter Luiz ps Sousa, tr. E. 

:3 O tio Simplicio (1844)3 Falar 
* voy 90 oo (1845); 4 sobrinha do marques 
Pols, 117s); completas, ad. T. Braga 2 
* Goet4). ” bras postumas, e4- T. Braga 


fs qd ; 
e Amorim, Garrett, Memorias 
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biogradficas (3 vols, 1881-84); T. Braga, Garrett 
eo romantismo (1904); O. Antscherl, 7. B. de 
Almeida Garrett und seine Besiehungen zur 
Romantik (1927); J. Osorio de Oliveira, O 
romance de Garrett (1935); A. Crabbé Rocha 
O teatro de Garrett (1944) and O teatro inédito 


de Garrett (1949). T.P.W. 


Almquist, Cart Jonas LovE (*Stockholm 
28 XI 1793; 01824 Maria Lundstrém; 
{Bremen 26 IX 1866), Swedish novelist, 


short-story writer, poet, dramatist. As a 


child introduced by his grandfather, C. C. 
Gjérwell, to the religion of the Moravian 
Brethren. Later his individual interpreta- 
tion of Swedenborg’s mysticism guided 
him throughout life, even when ordained 
in the Swedish Lutheran Church (1837). 
As civil servant, farmer, schoolmaster, 
cleric and Liberal journalist, the restless 
Almquist, under financial pressure, tried 
many careers, but the projection of his 
highly individual ideas into writing, often 
under the guise of the most fantastic 
fiction, in what became a vast, uneven 
production, 4 blend of bold realism and 
exotic romanticism, remained his domi- 
nant, often esoteric interest. Only in 1832 

blishing the first volumes of 


did he start pu 
his ambitious work, Térnrosens bok, which, 
he time of composition, 


regardless of t : 
included historical novels (Drotiningens 
Fuvelsmycke); short stories, verse romances, 
plays (Ramido Marinesco), lyrics (.Songes) 
etc. In 1839 Almquist published Det gar 
an, a brilliant long short story (his most 
successful medium) with contemporary 
setting, which attacked the orthodox con- 
ception of marriage and provoked consider- 
able outcry. 14? 1851 Almquist, suspected 
of the attempted poisoning of a money- 
lender, fled to the U.S.A., where he lived 
until] 1805- Ra yr 
« rosens bok (13 vols, 1832-395 VO. “1s 
Ate vols, 1839-59); Valda skrifter, ed, 
R. G. Berg (6 vols, 1902-06) ; Samlade skhrifter, 
ed. F. BGok and others (1921-38 incomplete) ; 
Sara Videbeck and The Chapel (Eng. t- of 
Det gar an and Kapellet by A. B. Benson, 

1919); DONSES) ed. G. Ekeléf (1942). ; 
©. Holmberg, Frén Amorina till Colombine 
(1922); A. Werin, C. 7. L. A., realisten och 
Iiberalen (1923); _R. G. Berg, C. J. £- A, 1 
landsfiykten (1928); A. Hemming-Sjéberg, 4 
Poet’s tragedy. The trial of C: 9, Li As, t8..E. 
Classen (1932) H. Olsson, C. J. us A. till 

1836 (1937). B.M.E.M.; A. EI pe 
Alorna, LEONOR pE ALMEIDA, MARQUESA 
pE (*Lisbon 31 X 1750; ©1779 Count of 
Oeynhausen ; ibid. 11 X 1839), Portuguese 
] influenced by contempor- 


. stron 
poet. Strong y h and German authors, 


ary English Frene ne: 
her work marks the transition 1n Portuguese 


—_— 
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literature from neo-classicism to romanti- 
cism. She exercised considerable influence 
on the romantic generation in Portugal 
both by her original compositions and, still 
more, by her translations from the early 
English and French romantics. 


Obras completas (6 vols, 1844); Inéditos. 
Cartas e outros escritos, ed. H. Cidade (1941); 
Poestas, ed. H. Cidade (1941). 

. Morais Sarmento de Silveira, A Mar- 
queza de Alorna (1907); H. Cidade, A Mar- 
quesa de Alorna (1930). dig fe 


Alphanus of Salerno (t1085), Italian 
scholar and poet. He was of noble 
Lombard birth and fell under the influence 
of Desiderius of Monte Cassino, where he 
became amonk. In 1058 he became arch- 
bishop of Salerno, His poems, like his 
hymns, are in the form of odes, one of them 
being addressed to Hildebrand, then arch- 
deacon. They show the Strength of the 
classical tradition in Italy. 

Migne, Patr. Lat., 147; W. Giesebrecht, 
Listruzione in Italia nej primi secoli del Medio 
Evo (1895); A. F. Ozanam, Documents inédits 
pour servir dV histoire littéraire de L’ Italie (1850); 
M. Schipa, Alfano, arcivescovo dj Salerno 
(1880) and ‘ Versi dj Alfano’, in Arch. stor. per 
le provincie napoletane, 1887; Anal. FHymn., 
22, 24, 50, FJ ER. 


Alphen, Hirronymus VAN (*Gouda 8 VIII 
1746; ©1772 Johanna M. van Goens 
(11775); co178y Catharina G. van Valken- 
burg; TtThe Hague 2 IV 1803), Dutch poet, 
critic, finally treasurer-general of the 
republic (1793-95), afterwards unem- 
ployed as a royalist. His critical studies 
show understanding of the aesthetic trends 
in Germany, England and France; he 


remains, however, an aesthete without a 
system of his own 


- His valuable criticism 
of Dutch literature is free from the over- 
estimation characteristic of his time. 
Protestant faith and daily work were more 
important to him than art, as is evident 
from his (often unrhymed) verse (the 
cantata De Sterrenhemel) and especially his 
children’s verse, long Unsurpassed, educa- 
tional and without artistic pretensions. 
Gedichten en Ove 


rdenkingen ‘ } 

gedichten voor kinderen 1778-815 Prete 
Children, tr. F. J. Millard, 1856) ; Dichtwerkey 
ed. J. I. D. Nepveu (3 vols, 1838) ; Theorie der 
Schoone kunsten en wetenschappen (1778-80) ; 
Dichtkundige Verhandelingen (1782) 


-C. 8. de Koe, V. 4s literane 
corieén (x10); L. J. Th. Wirth ge t@tische 


Irth, 
inderpoézie (1926). Ww. 
®, IcNacto Manure (*Tixtla 
Men 1834; +San Remo 13 I] 1893), 
See Novelist, of pure Indian Stock who 
™ a vivid and simple style, evoking 
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in 
ah and, 
i ative | 
scenes and characters of his rmbrist® : 
the tradition of Spanish cos hie pn 
with a firm hold on plot. jjstically Po i 
novel, El Zarco (1900), i oein pandi 
the life of the lawless Me a 
the time. | ssi nail 
STORIES: Clemencta Pee "Antoma Rost: 
las montafias (1871); Je dy OTHER piri 
Atenea (1935; unfinis eee BRS’ Cy, 
Paisajes y Levendas @ 


ge? 

(1871). cepied ers as 
. : + TES 
s, JOHANN 8), 

scenes [2 wie Sy 
jurist and political thinke!, 
signty © te, «ace 
idea of the sovereig fered state ™ ie 
firm, hierarchically rane ual, com 
the liberty of the in¢ F religi® 


0 
: BY O ‘ 1S ep {0 
particularly in matters od in hi ‘igt 


: “pou 
spected ; it ae ee methow! 4 
sacle | Palit ; 
making work je s0th 
iS °. dri 
(1603). —. exe? pried 
Politica methodice oe C wk Ol si 
profanis tllustrata (1603 


Spy 5l 
ehust CMs 
1932). - ynes 4 Fro! ee 
"D. von paste ae Fige rs al 
Eng. tr. 1030) i i Woy Naw ye" 
to Grotius ee erbral 

ker (1939); F. ?: ; 

5 et Stabiltty (1944 


pAck 
Alun, pseud. of jane : 
Flintshire 1797>5 £80): 
+Cardigan 19 V m ajeat 
began life as a shoe! “ae m V 
Oxford in 1828, bec 0 


tor 1S 

rs ec ~ 833. i 
rokeshire, css a 

bered for a few fine ly” Life ett J 


tere HOO i} 
Beauties of Alun ben (185%)? cyt, 
yards (rege j ; 
et ah Ee Jones; B of p 
| A P45 
[on of i 
a Fe n om oF at 
coae nn Be and nis weno! 
still greatly appre » form : 
to break through 
Obras poeticas; ed. J- 
(1865). 

ili m e Wight ah ip 
+1852), Braziliap - and th i otha 
fluenced by By an rom 

t i 
of his work 1s a it , th 3 j _, 
there runs throus poles eg 4 

Obras (2 vols; sat 1 
teiro, 1862; 3 Vo" 


Edwar an pe 
Remains, ed. G. al ; 
We 
0 ng 
(1951). ae of 8 
ixoto, uth é fy 
ber of occasiona Fat ed; DU ici ai 
guese neo-classicis™: N. de 
Alvares de AzeVe™ atic P’ pie, 
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Aly , 
rio. is Oriente, FrerNAo (*Goa ¢. 
Poet. His 595), Portuguese novelist and 
ransformada (. Z ape novel, Lusitania 
WEES sie 17), divided into prose 
readia of Sa oe is modelled on the 
oOntemayor The and the Diana of 
Partly in Be. ’ he action takes place 
Verse cma and partly in India. ‘The 
€Vince the lons, of considerable merit, 
marked influence of his older 


CO 
SP Camées. 
: J. d ae 
ng a Serra Xavier, Elisio e Serrano 
T.P. W. 
Varez 
% a 
Madriq de Cienfuegos, NICAsIO 


1764; +Orthez, France 1809), 


Span; 
; Ish 
in Salamay He studied 


et and playwright. 


lama 
Meléng a eee was much influenced by 
Conic; aldés. He opposed the Napo- 


Invas] 

the Poems refie and died in exile. His 

Bie time, but ao the neo-classicism of 

Mela ighly oe evolved towards a 

— Ncho one personal, sensitive and 
@Nticisn, Precursor of Spanish 


f . 
E. : Piveyro ‘ ¢ 4 
Bip, feos, eC C.’, in Bull. Hisp., 11 (1909) 
& ey = Salamanca.’, in Bol. sc. 
R.M.N. 


Vv 
(* 

Seville ve Toledo y Pellicer, GABRIEL 
libr.?. dramatic tMadrid 1714), Spanish 
“Tl an Ist and historian. He was 

ee to Philip V and co- 
ae eee ogee a bis 
A) CO omaquia, like other ur- 
mye oupe sitions, belongs to his 
Muepsl Poe mi His philosophical and 
Whey \ &S lq Ms, such as the sonnet 4@ 
Of stay © live Urda, belong to his maturity 

Ate u Cd ‘like a hermit in the middle 
Ob, Siness’. 


eq ; 
(x. Wit Stuy, _ 
1,744) = INtro @s Poéticas con la Burromaquta, 

oy a tel lego ‘Torres de Villarroel 


up, ‘dea’ ut ‘ ; 

do (Cu tores Esp., 61 (with intro. 

( °to); Historia de la Iglesia y 4 
R.M.N. 


zd 
e e 
ANDI Wasandino, ALFONSO: See 


Ga 
to, Juan (#Madrid; tSesov! 
Ms ~“Sabelj, Poet. He was steward to 
Sty’ SAtires In 1495. He wrote love 
» Teligious lyrics and some 


Qe 
lege 


O, righ CUlch¢ 
to 28 ¥ XY, Delbose, Cancionero castellano 
38). blero. © ek Autores oe iguieZ 
i » €d, : 7 oarl 
Tapas J. Artiles Bow. 
1 Cc, 
Bog, >: 800), | group of twelve 
Saints whose hymns are ™ 
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daily use in Vaishnava temples in southern 
India. A collection of these, the Naldyira 
Prabhandham, is sometimes styled the 
“Tamil Veda’. Their chief authors were 
Tirumangai and a woman, Andal. The 
latter was an enthusiastic devotee of 
Krishna and has been compared with the 
female saints of medieval Christianity. 


J. S. M. Hooper, Hynins of the Alvars (1932) ; 
F, Kingsbury and G. E. Phillips, Hyzns of the 
Tamil Saivite Saints (1921). H.G.R 


Alxinger, JOHANN BAPTIST VON (*Vienna 
2411755; tibid. 1 V 1797), Austrian poet. 
He was secretary of the court theatre 
(Burgtheater) from 1796. A characteristic 
figure of Josephine Enlightenment, Alxin- 

ith several noteworthy 


ger corresponded w 
contemporaries, including Wieland, Gess- 
ner, Ramler and Gleim. His lyrical and 


narrative poetry is wholly derivative. 
Gedichte (1788); Neueste Gedichte (1794); 


Sdmtliche Werke (ro vols, 1812); selection ed. 


H. Prohle, Ktirschners Deutsche Nat-lit., vol. 7 


(1888). ' 
E. Probst, ‘Zur Erinnerung an J. B. von A’, 
in Yahrbuch der Grillparzergesellschaft, vol. 7 
(1897). H.B.G. 
Amarasinha (c. 
grapher, author 0 
ary of Amara ae 


A.D. 550), sanskrit lexico- 
f the Amarakosa (‘ diction- 
H.G.R. 


Amarcius (his full pseudonym is SEXTUS 
Amarcius GALLUS PIOSISTRATUS: fl. 1040), 
qa monk from the Rhineland (probably), 
who wrote a poetical satire under the title 
Sermones, much influenced by Horace. 


Ed. M. Manitius (1888). F.J.E.R. 


(c. A.D. 850), Sanskrit lyric poet, 


Amaru 
century’ of verse. 


author of a sataka OF 
A. B. Keith, History 

(1928). 

Amaseo, RoMOLO (*Udine 1498; TRome 

1682), Italian humanist. As a champion 

of Ciceronian Latin he was an opponent 


of Bembo. | 
Orationum volumen (1564; see eSP- ‘De 
jinguae latinae usu retenendo "ys 
FE. Scarselli, R.A., vita (1769) 3 


Storia del ciceronianisnio (1886). 
1200, ° Eure), French 


writer, author of the Estoire de la guerre 
sainte (? before 196), an account of the 
third crusade in octosyllabic couplets. 
The work is marked by deep piety, a plain 
and somewhat pedestrian style and sturdy 
partisanship © Richard Lionheart. Am- 
broise was probably a minstrel in Richard’s 

eyewitness of the events he 


service and an 
relates. it has been suggested however 


of Sanskrit Laterature 
H.G.R. 


R. Sabbadin1, 
B.R. 
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that the poem is based on a somewhat 
earlier vernacular chronicle narrating the 
same events. 


Ed. G. Paris (1897); Eng. tr. M. J. Hubert 
and J. L. La Monte (1941). For the view that 
Ambroise’s Estoire is a secondary document, 
J. G. Edwards in Manchester Hist. Essays in 
Honour of fames Tait (1933). F.W. 


Ambrose, AURELIUS AMBROSIUS (*337; 
1397), Saint and Doctor of the western 
church, became bishop of Milan in 374 and 
vigorously opposed Arianism. In 390 he 
forced Theodosius to do penance publicly 
for the massacre of Thessalonica. Of his 
writings the most influential were De 
Offictis Ministrorum and the Hexaémeron, 
in which the order of creation is expounded 
with much sacred and profane learning. 


Ed. P. A. Ballerini (6 vols, 1875-86); K. 
Schenkl (18 97 ff.); Migne, Patr. Lat., 13-17. 

F. H. Dudden, The Life and Times of St 
Ambrose (1935). J.A.W. 


Ameipsias (fl. c. 424-404 B.C.), poet of 
Athenian Old Comedy. Seven plays are 
own. Konnos (423) was second to 
Cratinus’ Putine; like Aristophanes’ Clouds, 
which took third prize, it burlesqued 
Socrates and sophistry. Komastai (‘ Revel- 
lers’) defeated the Birds in 414. Vulgar 
and unoriginal according to his great rival, 
€lpsias’ quality was perhaps geniality 
rather than brilliance. 7 
T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, I 


(1880); one further citation in J. Demianczuk, 
Supplementum Comicum (1912). 


Schmid-Stahlin, Gesch. d. gr. Lt. I, A, ih 


(1946); G. N 
with ee, orwood, Greek aes f193t, 


Amerval, ELor p’ (of Béthune, Artois, ff. 
1483-1508), French versifier. Choir- 
master at Sainte Croix, Orléans (1483), 
and a musician of repute. His verse 
vision of hell (1 508) is a long satirical 
dialogue between Satan and Lucifer. 
Le Livre de } ‘ 
Fg ook: TS clas of Eloy d’ Amerval, 


A. Ott, B. @’A. und sein Livre de la diablerie 
(1908) ; J. Soyer, Notes pour servir & Vhistoire 
littéraire (1912). 


Amicis, E. DE: see DE Amicis, E. 


Amiel, Henri-FrépERIC (*Geneva oy LX 
1821 ; ibid. 11 V 1881), Swiss philosopher, 
©ssayist and poet. He travelled in France 
ae Italy and studied philosophy in 
death? 1843-48. From 1849 to his 
4 he was professor of French literature 
the Aathetics and later of philosophy at 
Titine toe de Genéve. The fournal 

é kept regularly between 1847 and 


1881 is the great work of this retired and 
apparently uneventful life. Fragments of 
the 16,900 page manuscript were published 
posthumously (1882-84), followed by 
enlarged editions. It reveals the intimate 
tragedy of a man in whom self-analysis and 
introspection came to destroy his creative 
energy. ‘lhe Journal contains profound 
passages of philosophy and literary and 
musical criticism but its central subject 
is Amiel himself, analysed with penetrating 
insight. An idealist who suffered all his 
life from a feeling of his imperfection and 
literary sterility, Amiel has achieved 
posthumous fame in this stirring con- 
fession of his aspirations and failures. 


Journal Intime, def. ed. L. Bopp (1939-48), 
fragments, ed. with study E. Scherer (1887); 
Essats critiques, with intro. B. Bouvier (1931). 

B. Vadier, H.-F. A. Etude biographique 
(1886); P. Bourget, LEssais de psychologie 
contemporaine, II] (1901); W. Pater, ‘Amiel’s 
** Journal Intime’’’, in Essays from‘ The Guar- 
dian’ (1901); A. ‘Thibaudet, A. ou la part du 
réve (1929); L. Bopp, H. F. A. Essais sur sa 
pensée (1931). J:Pa2 


Amir Ali, Sir Syep (*1844; +1895), judge 
of the Calcutta High Court and first Indian 
member of the Privy Council. He wrote 
The Spirit of Islam (1891) and A Short 
History of the Saracens (1899), which 
present a liberal interpretation of the 
Mohammedan religion and have had a 
profound effect on modern Islam. 
H.G.R. 


Amir Khusrow: see Kuusrow Drunavt. 


Ammianus Marcellinus (*Antioch c. 
330; Te. 400), Roman historian, distin- 
guished himself as a soldier under Julian, 
and in later life wrote a history of the 
principate from 96 to 378 in continuation 
of ‘Tacitus. Books 1-13 have perished, 
but the remaining books are of the greatest 
value for the years 353-378. His style is 
difficult and sometimes bombastic, but 
with some excellent descriptive passages, 
and he is entirely free from partisan bias, 

Ed. V. Gardthausen (1874-75); C. U. 
Clark-L. Traube-W. Heraeus (1910-15); J. C. 
Rolfe (Loeb Libr., 1935-37). 

E. A. Thompson, The Historical Work of 
A. M. (1947); J. W. Mackail, The Last Great 
Roman Historian (1928). JAW. 


Ammirato, ScrpioneE (*Lecce 1531; 
+Florence 1601), Italian historian. In his 
Istorie Fiorentine and Discorsi polttici he 
is seen to have been influenced by Machia- 
velli and Guicciardini. His play, J 
Trasformati, is modelled on erudite Italian 
comedy. 
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Istorie fiorentine (1846-49) ; Discorsi (1574); 
Opuscoli (3 vols, 1637-42). 

U. Congedo, La wita e le opere di S. A. 
(1901); l. Sanesi, La Commedia, I (1911; 
1944). B.R. 


Amoers, JAN, early 15th-century Dutch 
poet, Benedictine monk of Vlierbeek. As 
the town council in 1443 commissioned 
him to write a number of spiritual dramas, 
he is regarded as the author of a cycle of 
seven Myster plays on the seven Joys of 
Mary, only two of which, Die eerste 
bliscap van Maria and Die sevenste bliscap 
van onser Vrouwen are extant. 

P. Leendertz Jr., Middelnederl. Dram. Poésie 
(1907); Die Eerste Bliscap, ed. J. J. Mak (1948). 

E. v. Even, ‘Een onbekende Wlaamsche 
dichter uit de rsde eeuw’, in Versl. Med. 
Vlaamse Ac. 1897. J Jnkvis 


Amorie van der Hoeven Sr., ABRAHAM 
Des (*Rotterdam 22 II 1798; t29 VII 
1855), Dutch preacher and poet, from 
1827 Remonstrant professor at Amsterdam, 
combined rhetorical talent with extreme 
simplicity. 

Foannes Chrysostomus (1825); 
Geschriften (1856). 

F. J. Domela Nieuwenhuis, 4. Des A. v. d. H. 
(1859). J.W.W. 


Verspreide 


_Amorie van der Hoeven Jr., ABRAHAM 


Des (*Rotterdam 15 II 1821; {Utrecht 
20 III 1848), Dutch parson and poet, elder 
son of the former, wrote weak youthful 
poetry among which is a curious Nazang op 
den Faust van Goethe (1841). His account 
of his journey through Germany was over- 
shadowed by Bakhuizen’s travel letters. 


Herinneringen aan mijne academtereis in I843 
(1845); Proza en Poézij (1850; with J. J. van 
Oosterzee’s ‘Herinneringen’); Geschriften (3 
vols, 1857). J.W.W. 


Ampzing, SAMUEL (*Haarlem 24 VI 1590; 
{ibid. 29 VII 1632), Dutch poet, studied 
at Leiden under Gomarus, was parson at 
Haarlem. An edifying versifier, he was 
occasionally full of fire as a partisan of 
Orange. His puristic Jaelbericht is in- 
cluded in Beschrijvinge van Haarlem. 
Rymeathechismus (1624); Beschrijvinge ende 
Lof der Stad Haarlem in Holland (1628); 
FEerverdediginge tegen de Arminiaansche Grim- 
migheyt (1629) ; Naszousche Laurenkranze op 


de verovering van ’s-Hertogenbosch (1629); 
Bubels Tresoor (1631). 

H. C. Rogge, ‘Gedichten van S. A. en 
muziek van Cornelis Helmbreecker’, in 
Tijdschrift v. Ned. Muziekgeschiedenis, 4 
(1892); Het Protestants Vaderland, I (1903). 

A.M.B.W. 


Amyot, Jacques (*Melun 29 X 1513; 
+Auxerre 7 II 1593), French scholar and 


ANASTASIUS OF SINAI 


translator. At first a humble teacher of 
Greek, then tutor (1557) to the future 
kings of France Charles IX and Henri III, 
Amyot rose to be grand almoner of 
France (1560) and bishop of Auxerre 
(1570). His clear and vigorous translation 
of Plutarch’s Parallel Lives (1559) had a 
widespread influence in his century and 
the next. It was the source of North’s 
English Plutarch. He also translated 
Plutarch’s Morals (Guvres Morales, 1572). 
His versions of the Greek romances of 
Heliodorus (L’Histotre éthtopique, 1548) 
and of Longus (Daphnis et Chloé, 1559) 
became important sources of the French 
drama and pastoral novel. His scholar- 
ship embraced the collation and recon- 
struction of his texts as well as their 
translation. 

Daphnis et Chloé, rev. P. L. Courier 
(Florence, 1810); Vtes des hommes iliustres, 
part. crit. eds J. Normand (1927), L. Clément 


(1934). 

R. Sturel, 7. A., traducteur de Plutarque 
(r909); P. Emard, ‘d- A.’, in Rev. du 16e 
siécle (1927-28) ; A. Cioranescu, Vte de ¥. A. 


(1941). G.EB. 


Anacreon (*Teos c. 570; Tc. 485 B.c.), 
Greek lyric poet. Went to Abdera when 
Persians conquered ‘Teos in 545, later at 
the court of Polycrates of Samos, Hip- 
parchus of Athens, Echecratidas of Thes- 
saly. Besides hymns, satiric poems in 
iambic, elegiac epitaphs, wrote songs of 
love. and wine in lyric metres including 
Anacreontics: neat, light-hearted and 
charming. Portrayed on contemporary 
Athenian vases. 

E. Diehl, Anthologia lyrica Graeca (1949); 
J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (1922, with tr.). 
C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (1936). 

TBs LW. 


Anastasius Bibliothecarius (*c, 810; 
+c. 878), Italian scholar. He was made a 
cardinal by Leo IV in 847-48, but for un- 
known reasons immediately left Rome, was 
excommunicated in 850 and anathematized 
and deposed in 853. Reconciled to the 
church, he became secretary to Nicholas I 
and librarian under Adrian II and John 
VIII. His chief contribution was his trans- 
mission of Greek learning to the West. 
Chronographia tripartita, ed. C. de Boor, in 
Theophanis Chronographia, II (188s). 
- Lapatre, De Anastasio Bibliothecarig 
(1885); E. Perels, Papst Nikolaus I und 4. B 
(1920). RRR, 


Anastasius of Sinai (ff. c. 640~c, 
Byzantine monk. He wrote 

works in defence of orthodox q 
particularly the Viae du» aga 
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Monotheletes. His main exegetical treatise 
is on the Hexaemeron. 

Migne, Patr. Gr., 89 (with Latin tr.); K. 
Krumbacher, Gesch. Byz. Lit. (and ed., 
Munich, 1897). 

. Janin, in Dictionnaire d’histoire et géo- 
graphie ecclésiastique, 2. J.M.H. 


Anau (Anavi, degli Mansi), Benjamin, 
13th-century Italian Hebrew poet. Physi- 
cian by profession, he wrote a number of 
penitential liturgical poems commemor- 
ating disasters in contemporary Jewish life. 
In his Massa Ge Hizzayon (Riva di ‘Trento, 
1560), one of the best satirical poems of 
medieval Jewish literature, he castigated 
the wealthy of his time. CR. 


Amaxagoras (*Clazomenae c. S00; tc. 
428 B.c.), Greek philosopher. He was a 
friend of Pericles and lived at Athens until 
he was charged with impiety and escaped 
to Lampsacus. Fragments survive of his 
one book (in prose). His main problem 
was to rescue cosmology from the criticisms 
of Parmenides. He assumed an original 
mixture which contained the ‘seeds’ of all 
natural substances; from this mixture 
identifiable substances were separated out 
by the action of ‘mind’. This avoided 
creation or growth ‘out of nothing’, but he 
Was criticized by Plato for failing to see the 
implications of his theory of ‘mind’. 

H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, U1 
(6th ed. 1952); J. Burnet, Early Greek Philo- 
sophy (4th ed. 1945, with tr.); C. Bailey, The 

eek Atomists and Epicurus (1928); F. M. 
comford, Anaxagoras’ Theory of Matter’, in 

lass. Quart., XXIV (1930); J. Zafiropolo, 
Anaxagore de Clazoméne (1948); G. Vlastos, 

The Physical Theory of Anaxagoras’, in 
Philos. Reyv., LIX (1950). D.J.F 


Anaxandrides (*Rhodes or Colophon; fi. 
€. 380-340 B.C.), poet of Athenian Middle 
Comedy. f 65 plays, 41 are known by 
title. _ Perhaps 1s were based on tragic- 
mythical themes, others probably on love- 
intrigues. 

T. Kock, Comicorum A 
II (1884); one further citation in J. Demiaric- 
zuk, Supplementum Comicum (1912). 

G. Norwood, Greek Comedy (rest): EB. L. 
Webster, Studies in Later Greek Comedy (1953) 
and ‘ Chronological Notes on Middle Comedy’, 
in Class. Quart., N.S. II (1952). E.W.H. 


Anaximander (*Miletus 610; te. 546 
B.C.), Greek philosopher. He wrote the 
rst Greek prose treatise, which survives 
rae in brief quotations, and drew the 
a hdc of the world. He continued the 
a es one by Thales towards explaining 
ori 4 d as a development out of an 
&inal single stuff, which he called ‘the 


tticorum Fragmenta, 


boundless’; he supposed that our universe, 
one of an infinite number, is spherical, with 
the earth, a squat cylinder, at its centre. 


H, Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokrattker, I 
(6th ed. 1952); J. Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy (4th ed. 1945, with tr.); W. Jaeger, 
Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers 
(1947). D.J.F. 


Anaximenes (*Miletus, ff. mid-6th cen- 
tury B.c.), Greek philosopher. He was a 
younger contemporary of Anaximander 
and offered a similar explanation of the 
world. He supposed its origin to be air 
(or mist), which is changed into other 
natural substances by rarefaction and con- 
densation: the earth in his cosmology is a 
flat plate, floating on air. D.J.F, 


Anchieta, Jost pr (*1530; +1597), one of 
the earliest Jesuit educationists of Brazil. 
He is the author of the first short, religious 
plays acted in Bahia, of poems and lin- 
guistic studies. He was an enthusiastic 
worker for the native Indians as well as for 
the Portuguese. His name is remembered 
with that of P. da Nobrega and P. Vieira, 
as one of the chief of the important Jesuit 
contributors to the foundations of Brazilian 
culture. 


Primeiras letras (1923, poems); Cartas in- 
éditas (1900); Arte de grammatica da lingoa , .. 
do Brasil (1595; ed. J. Platzmann, 1874), 

E.Sa, 
Ancona, ALESSANDRO D’: see D’ANcona. 


Anczyc, Werapystaw Lupwix, pseud, 
IXAZIMIERZ GORALCzYK and others (*Wilno 
12 XII 1823; }Cracow 28 VI 1883), Polish 
poet and playwright. An active patriot 
and for some time secretary of the theatre, 
he portrays in his ‘dramatic pictures’, 
which were very popular, simple people; 
his poems breathe patriotic enthusiasm. 

PLays: Chtlopi arystokraci (1850) ; Kosciussko 
pod Ractawicamt (1880).—VERSE: Tyrteuss 
(1861); Presni zbudzonych (1863). 

M. Szyjkowski, W. L. A. Sycie i dsiela (6 
vols, 1908). 5.8. 


Andersen, Hans CurisTIAN (*Odense 
2 IV 1805; tCopenhagen 4 VIII 187s), 
Danish fairy-tale writer, novelist, play- 
wright and poet. He was the son of a poor 
shoemaker, and his childhood and youth 
were those of grinding poverty. When 14 
he migrated to Copenhagen, penniless and 
friendless. Although he found some bene- 
factors, those were years of suffering and 
starvation, and his hopes of making a career 
in the royal theatre were completely 
shattered. But one of the directors of this 
theatre, Jonas Collin, became his patron 
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and sent him to the grammar school at 
Slagelse (1822-28). His early admiration 
for Shakespeare and Scott made him add 
their Christian names to his own in his first 
nom de plume: Villiam Christian Walter. 
His first works were some elegiac poems, 
and a charming arabesque, full of gentle 
irony. After a long stay in Italy he wrote 
in 1835 his first successful novel, Improvis- 
atoren, and the first four of his fairy-tales: 
Eventyr, fortalte for Born, which after- 
wards appeared more or less regularly till 
1872. Andersen wrote altogether 168 
fairy-tales and stories, and in his own life- 
time they were admired by children all 
over the world. 

Andersen travelled extensively in Europe 
and made the acquaintance of many of the 
most prominent people of his time; in his 
many charming travel-books he has de- 
scribed his journeys, and in his various 
autobiographical works, especially in Mit 
Livs Eventyr, he has given a full and de- 
tailed account of his successes, but also of 
his many tribulations. In a fictional form 
Andersen has told and retold his own story 
in many different ways: in his novels, 
nearly all of which are about a genius and 
his struggle for fame; in his stories, some- 
times in hopeful, sometimes in hopeless 
mood, and sometimes with a fine irony at 
his own expense. 

Andersen experimented in almost every 
field of literature; he is least successful as a 
playwright, much more so as a novelist and 
poet, and several of his travel books are 
charming—but his universal fame rests 
entirely on his fairy-tales and stories. 

Srorirs: A.’s Eventyr. Verdensudgave (2 
vols, 1899-1901); A.’s Eventyr. Kritisk Udgave, 
ed. H. Brix and A. Jensen (5 vols, 1919); A.’s 
Eventyr (16 vols, 1944).—ENGLIsH EDITIONS: 
Fairy Tales and other stories (1914); It’s per- 


fectly true! and other stories (1937); The Com- 


plete A.: All of the 168 stories by A. (6 vols, 
1949); A.’s Fairy Tales (1950).—Novets: Im- 
provisatoren (1835; new ed. 1943 and 1945; 
Eng. tr. The Improvisators, 2 vols, 1845); O. T. 
(1836; new ed. 1943); Kun en Spillemand 
(1837; new ed. 1944; Eng. tr. Only a Fiddler 
and O.T., 3 vols, 1845); De to Baronesser 
(1848 ; new ed. 1943; Eng. tr. The Two Baron- 
esses, 2 vols, 1848); At vere eller ikke vere 
(1857; new ed. 1944; Eng. tr. To Be or Not to 
Be, 1857); Lykke-Peer (1870; new ed. 19443 
Eng. tr. Lucky Peer, 1871).—Various: Roverne 
i Vissenbjerg (1822; new ed. 1940); Skyggebil- 
leder af en Reise til Harzen (1831; Rambles in 
the Romantic Regions of the Hartz Mountains, 
1848) ; Gjenferdet ved Painatokes Grav (18225 
new ed. 1940); Fodreise fra Holmens Canal til 
Ostpynten af Amager (1829; new ed. 1940); 
Billedbog uden Billeder (1840; new ed. 1943; 
Eng. tr. A Picture-Book without Pictures, 1847) ; 
En Digters Bazar (1842; new ed. 1943 and 
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1944; Eng. tr: 4 Poet’s Bazaar, 3 vols, 
1846); I Sverrig (1851; new ed. 1944; Eng. tr. 
Pictures of Sweden, 1852); I Spanien (1863; 
new ed. 1944; Eng. tr. In Spain, 1864); Et 
Besog 1 Portugal (1866; Eng. tr. A Visit to 
Portugal, 1870); Et Besog hos Charles Dickens ¢ 
Sommeren 857 (1868; new ed. 1948).— 
Verse: Hundrede Digte (1948).—MeEmorrs: 
A.’s Levnedsbog (1926); Mit eget Eventyr uden 
Digtning (1942; Eng. tr. The True Story of My 
Life, 1847); Mit Livs Eventyr and Fortscettelse 
(1855; a new annotated ed., 2 vols, 1951; Eng. 
tr. The Story of My Life, 1871); A.’s Billedbog 
(1924); A4.’s Tegninger (1925).—Samlede Veerker 
(15 vols, 1876—-So0); A.’s Works (10 vols, 1869— 
71).—CORRESPONDENCE, ETC.: Breve til A. 
(1877); Breve fra A. (2 vols, 1878); A.’s Brief- 
evechsel mit dem Grosshersog Carl Alexander von 
Sachsen-Wetmar-Eisenach (1877; Eng. tr. A.’s 
Correspondence with the late Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, Charles Dickens, etc., 1891); E. 
Reumert, A. og det Melchiorske Ejem (1924); 
A.’s Breve til Therese og Martin R. Henriques 
(1932); A.’s Brevveksling med E. og A. Collin 
(5 vols, 1934); 4.’s Brevveksling med Fonas 
Collin den Asldre og andre Medlemmer af det 
Collinske Hus (3 vols, 1945-48); A. og Horace 
Scudder. En Brevsamling (1948; Eng. tr. The 
A.-Scudder Letters, 1949); A.’s sidste Leveaar. 
Hans Daghoger 1868-75 (1906) ; A.’s Romerske 
Dagboger (1947).—Anderseniana_ (14 vols, 
1933-46); Anderseniana, 2 (1947 ff.). 

G. Browning, A Few Personal Recollections 
of A. (1875); E. Collin, A. og det Collinske Hus 
(1882, new ed. 1929); R. Nisbet Bain, H.C. A. 
A biography (1895);  H. Schwanenfiiigel, 
H. C. A. (1905) and Odense Bys Bog om A. 
(1905); R. Stampe, 4. og hans ne rmeste Om- 
gang (1918); E. Reumert, A. som han var 
(1925; Eng. tr. A. the Man, 1927); H. S. 
Holbech, H. C. A. (1925); K. Larsen, 4. 7 
Tekst og Billeder (1925); J. Clausen, 4.’s 
Optegnelsesbog (1926); 5. Toksvig, The Life of 
A. (1933); F. Book, A., en Livsskildring (1939); 
C. B. Burnett, The Shoemaker’s Son (1943); 
S. Larsen, H. C. A. (1949); E. Meynell, The 
Story of A. (1949); C. M. Woel, 4.’s Liv og 
Digtning (2 vols, 1949). 

L. Bobe, A. og Storhertug Carl Alexander 
(1905); H. Brix, A. og hans Eventyr (1907); H. 
Helweg, A., en psykiatrisk Studie (1927); P. V. 
Rubow, A.’s Eventyr (1927); J. A. Jensen, 
Studier over A. s Sprog (1929); G. Hetsch, A. 
og Musikken (1930); V. Borge, August Strind- 
berg og A. (1931); K. Galster, A. og hans Rektor 
(1933); T.. Hoeg, A.’s Ungdom (1934); G. 
Nygaard, A. og Kobenhavn (1938); H. Topsse- 
Jensen, Omkring Levnedsbogen (1943); H. G. 
Olrik, A. Undersogelse og Kronikker (1945); B, 
Gronbech, A.’s Eventyrverden (1945): §. 
Larsen, A.’s Moder, en Brevsamling (1947); 
H. S. Holbech, A.’s Religion (1947); F. 'T. B 
Fris, A. og Schweiz (1949); E. Bredsdorff, A 
og Charles Dickens (1951) and Danish Literature 
in English Translation (1950). E.B. 


And6 JisHé, pseud. of AND6 Hacuyzay 
(*Kyoto c. 1658; tibid. 2 XT] aot 
Japanese novelist and publisher. A 
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nothing is known of his life before 1699, in 
which year a bookshop and publishing- 
house called Hachimonjiya, of which he 
was manager, started publishing illustrated 
popular novels and stories. "These were 
written sometimes by Jishé himself, some- 
times by Ejima Kiseki, but it seems likely 
that some of Kiseki’s earlier works were 
published in Jish6’s name. About 1713 a 
dispute arose because Kiseki felt that Jishé 
was taking too much credit for what he him- 
self had written; as a result Kiseki started 
publishing his books in a publishing-house 
of his own. In 1718, however, the two 
were reconciled and thereafter regularly 
wrote for the Hachimonjiya. After Ki- 
seki’s death in 1736, Jishd continued to 
write for the rest of his life and the Hachi- 
monjiya firm was carried on by his son 
Kish6 and his grandson Zuishé, but their 
work was much inferior. There is doubt 
in the case of many of their works as to 
which of the two was the real author, since 


the style and contents of all their writings 
are similar. 


Keiset kintanki (1711); Hyakusho  seisuiki 
(1713); in collaboration with Ejima Kiseki, 
Zen'aku mimochi ogi (1730: summary in W. G. 


_ Aston, A History of Fapanese Literature, 1907). 
E.B.C. 


Andocides (#440; after 390 B.c.), Athen- 
lan orator. A well-born but irresponsible 
youth, involved in 415 in the scandal of the 
mutilation of the Hermae, he turned state’s 
evidence, left Athens for a period of 
adventurous wandering, but returned in 
403. Prosecuted in 399 on the old charge 
of impiety, he defended himself success- 
fully by his speech On the Mysteries, in 
which he 8ives a vivid account of the 
Hermae affair, The authenticity of three 
other speeches is disputed. His style is 
that of a gifted amateur, desultory, but 


imaginative and imbued with the move- 
ment of his restless life. 


Ed. F. Blass, rev. C. Pubes (1679)¢ 3 J. 


Maidment in Minor Attic Orators, I (Loeb 
Libr., 1941). 


R. C. Jebb, The Attic Orators (and ed. 1893); 
A. and M. Croiset, Histoire : la littérature 
grecque, IV (1947). J.H.K. 


Andrade, OLEGARIO VICTOR (*Gualeguay- 
chu 7 JII 1841; +Buenos Aires 20 X 
1882), Argentinian poet and journalist, the 
greater part of whose life was spent in 
poverty. Under Avellaneda, his political 
articles brought him success and he be- 
ae a member of Congress. He wrote in 
ated romantic lyrical convention and 
. et Poems express an outlook inspired 
¥ tlugo’s L égende des Siécles. 


El arpa perdida (1877); Prometeo (1877); 
La noche de Mendoza (1880); Victor Hugo 
(1881); Obras poéticas (1877). E.Sa. 


Andrade e Silva, Jost Bontracio DE 
(*Santos 1765; tRio de Janeiro 1838), 
Brazilian intellectual and political leader. 
His purely literary achievement came late 
in his life and as a result of a political set- 
back, in which his disagreements with the 
emperor and his exile from Brazil found 
expression in passionate patriotic verse, 
influenced by Byron. 


Poestas Avulsas de Americo Elysio (Bordeaux, 
1825); Poesias de Americo Elysio, ed. J. N. de 
Souza e Silva (1861). E.Sa. 


Andrea, Monte (fl. mid-13th century), 
Florentine poet. He wrote on love, but is 
remembered for some vigorous pro-Guelf 
political verse. He favoured a 16-line 
sonnet form. 


E. Monaci, Crestomazia ital. dei primi secolt 
(1912). KF. 


Andreae, JOHANN VALENTIN (*Herrenberg 
17 VIII 1586; tAdelsberg 27 VI 1654), 
German theologian and poet. His im- 
portance lies in his utopian and religious 
ideas which influenced Bacon and Come- 
nius. He was long considered the founder 
of the Rosicrucian sect by reason of his 
Chymusche Hochzeit Christianit Rosenkreuts 
(1616) and some other tracts which he 
published anonymously. His conception 
of the ideal state in his Christianopolis 
(1619) was a new and fruitful one, embody- 
ing enlightened ideas on education. 


VERSE: Geistliche Kurtzweil (1619); Christen- 
burg, ein schon geistlich Gedicht (1626); Dich- 
tungen, ed. J. G. Herder (1786).—Drama: 
Turbo (Latin, 1616; Ger. tr. W. Stiss, 1907),— 
Prose: Christianopolis (Latin, 1619; Eng, tr. 
F. E. Held, 1916); Vita ab ipso conscripta 
(Latin; ed. F. H. Rheinwald, 1849; Ger. tr. 
D. C. Seybold, 1799). 

Burk, Vollstdndiges Verzeichniss aller in 
Druck gekommenen lateinischen und deutschen 
Schriften J. V. Andreaes (1793); W. Hossbach, 
J. V. A. und sein Zeitalter (1819); R. Kienast, 
J. V. A. und die vier echten Rosenkreuzer- 
schriften (1926); W. E. Peuckert, Die Rosen- 
Rreuzer (1928). L.W.F. 


Andreas, or André, BERNARD (*Toulouse, 
fil. 1500), blind French laureate and 
historiographer of Henry VII, with whom 
he probably came to England. He was 
later tutor to prince Arthur. 

J. Gairdner, Memorials of Henry VII (1858); 
contains a life of Andreas and his chief works: 
Prose, Vita Henricit Septini, Annales Henrici 
Septimt; Verse, Les Douze Triomphes de Henri 
Vil. S.J.L. 
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Andreas Capellanus (7. 1175-80), chap- 
lain of Louis Capet and later of Marie, 
countess of Champagne, at whose com- 
mand he wrote, between 1174 and 1186, a 
systematic code of courtly love in three 
books, entitled Tractatus De Amore, based 
on Ovid’s Ars Amatoria and Remedia 
Amoris. ‘The author repudiated its philo- 
sophy at the end of his work. 

Andreas Capellanus, De Amore, ed. A. Pages 
(1930); The Art of Courtly Love, tr. J. J. Parry 
1941). 
; i xelly, Eleanor of Aquitaine (1950) and 
‘Eleanor of Aquitaine and her Courts of Love,’ 
in Speculum, r2 (1937). R.R.R. 


Andreas Ratisbonensis (*Straubing? 


c. 1380; Te. 1438), Bavarian historio- 
grapher. His Chronica pontificum et 
imperatorum, Conctlium Constantiense, 


Chronica de principibus Bavarie (c. 1420- 
25) combine compilation from _ older 
histories with meticulous record of con- 
temporary events. 

A, v. Regensburg, Sdmtliche Werke, ed. G. 
Leidinger (1903). EPP 


Andrelini, PuBLIO Fausto (*Forli ec. 
1462; {Paris 25 II 1518), Italian poet and 
scholar. Crowned in Rome for his 
Amores (1484), he entered the service of 
the kings of France, from Charles VIII to 
Francis I, and became, as professor of 
poetry, rhetoric and history at Paris, one 
of the main promoters of the humanistic 
renaissance in France. Composed also 
love, elegiac and didactic poems, and 
political pamphlets and epistles. Br: 


Andrés, Juan (*Planes 1740; }tRome 
1817), Spanish scholar. Expelled as a 
Jesuit in 1767, he became librarian to the 
king of Naples. Del origen, progreso y 
estado actual de toda la literatura (10 vols, 
1784-1806 ; first in Italian, Parma 1782-99) 
is in fact a history of civilization, in line 
with the encyclopaedic ideals of the time. 
He saw quite clearly the influence of the 
Arabs on European culture. 

Cartas sobre la mtisica de los drabes (Venice, 
1787); Cartas familiares (5 vols, 1786-93). 

M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Ideas estéticas, 3 
(1947). R.M.N. 


Andrewes, LanceLot (*London 15553 
+1626), English divine admired by Eliza- 
beth, James I and Charles I. From 
Mulcaster’s school Andrewes went to 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where he was 
Master from 1589-1605. Ordained in 
1580-81, he was chaplain to Whitgift and 
Elizabeth, dean of Westminster (1601), 
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bishop of Chichester (1605), Ely (1609) 
and Winchester (1618). Admired origin- 
ally for piety, learning, the splendour of his 
delivery and style, Andrewes presents in 
his Sermons a combination of colloquial 
and declamatory rhythms unusual today. 
B.L,J. 

XCVI Sermons, ed. W. Laud and J. 
Buckeridge (1629); The Private Devotions 
(1647); Works, ed. J. P. Wilson and J. Bliss 
(11 vols, 1841-54). 

R. L. Ottley, Z. A. (1894); D. Macleane, 
L. A. and the reaction (1910); T. S. Eliot, 
For L. A. (1928); H. R. Williamson, Four 
Stuart portraits (1949). J.R.B. 


Andrew of Caesarea (fl. 6th century), 
archbishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia and 
Byzantine theologian. He wrote a com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse. 

Migne, Patr. Gr., 106; O. Bardenhewer, 
Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, 5 
(Freiburg, 1932). -.M.H. 


Andrew of Crete (*Damascus 660; 
+740 ?), Byzantine poet and homelist. He 
is famous for his hymns many of which 
were written in the form of a canon and are 
still used in the services of the Orthodox 
church (one of the best known is the 
penitential Great Canon sung during Lent). 
He also wrote a number of orationes. All] 
his work has not yet been published. 
Migne, Patr. Gr., 97 (with Latin tr.).—RE. 
Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Muste and 
Hymnography (1949). J.M.H. 


Andrews, JOHN (*Somerset 1583?), Eng- 
lish poet, possibly curate at Berwick Basset; 
has been identified with the writer of 
sermons published between 1614 and 16 Hie 


The Anatomie of SBasenesse (1615; ed. 
Grosart, 1871). B.L.J. 


Andreyevich: see SOLOvYEV, E. A. 


Andrieu Contredit ({Arras 1248), French 
lyric poet, belonging to the Arras school. 
He was a minstrel, but may also have been 
a member of the knightly class and have 
had connexions with the court of Louis IX. 
All his 20 poems (a pastourelle, a jeu-parti 
with Guillaume le Viniers, a lai d’amour and 
17 courtly chansons) are on highly conven- 
tional lines. 

R. Schmidt, Die Lieder des A. C. d?Arras 
(1903); L. Vigneras, ‘Note sur A. C., in 
Romanic Review, XXV (1934). FLW 


Andrieux, FRANCOIS-GUILLAUME (*Stras_ 
bourg 6 V 1759; tParis 9 V 1833), French, 
poet and dramatist. Andrieux served on 

judge under the Convention, ang 4 a 
offices in the legislature of the hoe 
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Republic before becoming professor of 
literature at the Ecole Polytechnique and 
later (1814) at the Collége de France. He 
Was permanent secretary of the French 
Academy from 1829. He wrote a number 
of graceful poems and some twenty lively 
verse comedies. He carried the classical 
tradition on into the romantic period (Le 
Meunier de Sans-Souci). 


Verse Taes: Le Procés du Sénat de Capoue 
(1796).—ComepiEs: Anaximandre (1782); Les 
Etourdis (1787); La Suite du Menteur (1803); 
Le Vieux Fat (1810); La Soirée d’ Auteuil 
(1814); Le Manteau (1826).—Ceuvres (4 vols, 
1818-23). 

Sainte-Beuve, Portraits littératres, I (1844); 
Taillandier, Notice sur A. (1850). 

MAG.§ | PR 


Ameau, BARTHELEMY (*Bourges c. 1500; 
tLyons VI 1561), French writer. He 
wrote a nativity play (Lyons, 1539), satires 
and bestiaries, but principally the Quintil 
Horatian (1550). This unsigned pamphlet 
attacked Du Bellay’s Deffence et Illustration 
and championed the traditional forms of 
French pre-renaissance poetry. 


_ Quintil Horatian, extracts ed. H. Chamard 
in 7. du Bellay, La Deffence et Illustration 
(1904) and in ¥. du Bellay, Geuvres poétiques, 
I, III (xg08-13). 

_ H. Chamard, ‘La date et ’auteur du Q. H.’, 
in Rev. d’Hist. Litt. (1898). - 


Aneirin ( fl. c. 600), Welsh poet. Medieval 
Welsh poets regarded his ‘Gododdin’, 
preserved in a 13th-century manuscript, as 
one of the greatest poems in the language. 
It extols the qualities of a North British 
war-band who fell in a glorious raid carried 
out against overwhelming odds. 


The Text of the B ‘2 
Evans feche 1@ Book of Aneirin, ed. J. G. 


- A. Gresham, ‘The Book of A’, in 
Antiquity, 16 (1942) summarizes the intro. of 
Sir Ifor Williams, -Canu Aneirin (1938; an 
erudite ed.)}; The Gododin of Aneurin Gwawd- 
rydd, tr. ‘I’. Stephens, ed. T. Powel (1888) ; 
E. Anwyl, ‘The Book of Aneirin’, in Trans. 
Hon. Soc. Cymmrodorion (1909-10); T. 
Gwynn Jones, ‘Catraeth and Hinlas Owain’, 
in Y Cymmrodor, 32 (1922); I. Williams, 
Lectures on Early Welsh Poetry (1944). 

B. 


e. 


Angeles, Ray JUAN DE Los (*Corchuelo ? 
Avila? 1536?; +Madrid 1609), Spanish 
Mystical writer. He studied at Alcala, 

came a Franciscan and held important 


ie Sitions in that Order. His works began 
eath Pear in 1590. He wrote good, if 
Was tha Se prose. He read widely and 
Tauler are ee by the mystics Herp, 


d Ruusbroec. 


Obras mtsticas, ed. J. Sala, Nue. Biblio. 
Autores Esp., 20, 24; Didlogos de la conquista 
del Reino de Dios, ed. A. Gonzalez Palencia 
(1946). 

A. Torro, Fray ¥. de los A. mistico-psicélogo 
(2 vols, 1924); E. A. Peers, Studtes tn the 
Spanish Mystics, I (1927); J. Sanchis, La 
escuela mistica alemana y sus relaciones con 
nuestros misticos (1946). E.M.W. 


Angeli, Pierro ANGELO (*Barga, Lucca 
1517; tPisa 1596), Italian poet. He was 
known also as Pier Angelo Bargeo. A 
pupil of Romolo Amaseo, he expounded 
and defended his master’s views at the 
university of Pisa. In addition to his 
Latin poetry he published Poeste amorose 
(1589) and an_ Italian translation of 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. His Latin epic, 
Sirtade (1591), is on the same subject as 
the Gerusalemme Liberata of 'Torquato 
Tasso, who consulted it for the revised 
version of his Gerusalemme Conqutstata, 
E. Carrara, La poesia pastorale (1904-08; 
for the Poeste amorose); A. Belloni, Il poema 
epico e mitologico (1908-11; for the Siriade); 
G. Manacorda, ‘P. A. Bargeo’, in Annali della 
Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, 18 (1903). 


Angelus Silesius, religious name of 
JOHANN SCHEFFLER (*Breslau XII 1624; 
7Griissau 9 VII 1677), German poet. Of 
Lutheran parents, he studied abroad (where 
he read the works of Jakob Béhme), and 
returned in 1619 to Silesia. In 1653 he 
became a Roman Catholic, later took 
orders and assumed the name of Angelus 
Silesius. Before his conversion he had 
probably begun his Geistreiche Sinn- und 
Schlussreime under the influence of 
Czepko’s Monodisticha. In 1674 this 
work was republished with the addition of 
asixth book as Cherubtnescher Wanders- 
mann. It is a collection of distichs in 
which mystical doctrine is given brilliant 
epigrammatic expression. Also in 1657 
appeared Heilige Seelenlust, a collection of 
spiritual pastoral poems, in which mystical 
longing is clothed in erotic terms. Both 
these books are among the major works of 
17th-century German literature. Many 
poems from Heilige Seelenlust are included 
in German hymnals, both Catholic and 
Protestant, and some have found their way 
into English church use. 

Fohannis Angeli Silesit Geistreiche Sinn- und 
Schlussreime (1657); Heilige Seelenlust oder 
Geistiiche Flirtenlieder der in ghren Fesum ver- 
liebten Psyche (1657); Cherubinischer Wanders- 
mann (1674); Sinnliche Beschreibung der vier 
letzten Dinge (1675); Ecclestologia (1674); 
Collected works ed. H. L. Held (3 vols, 
1922-24 with biog., rev. 1949 ff.); G. Ellinger 
(2 vols, 1924 with biog.). _ 
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G. Ellinger, A. S. (1927); J. E. Crawford 
Flitch, A. S.: Selections from the Cherubinic 
Wanderer (1932; text and Eng. tr. with good 
intro.); E. Spérri, Der Cherubinische Wanders- 
mann als Kunstwerk (1948); J. Baruzi, Création 
religieuse et pensée contemplative (1951); J. 
Julian, Dictionary of Hymnology (1892). 

L.W.F. 


Anghel, Dimirrie (*Cornesti, nr Jassy 
1872; co1912 Natalia Negru (0|0 wife of 5S. 
Iosif) ; -Buciument, ‘Tecuci 1914), Ruman- 
ian symbolist poet, was little known until 
his death. After travelling in France and 
Italy, he returned to Rumania in 1903 and 
became the friend and collaborator of 
Stefan Iosif. He was co-editor of Semana- 
torul. He shot himself in 1914, a year 
after Iosif’s death. A French atmosphere 
pervades all his writings. 

Verse : In grddind (1903); Fantesti (1909).— 
In collaboration with S. Iosif, Legenda funt- 
geilor (1907) ; Caletdoscopul lut A. Mirea (1908- 
10).—PROSE: Fantome (1911); Oglinda ferme- 
cata (1911). 

S. Balan, Opera Iiterara a poetului A. (1925). 

A.V.W. 


Anghiera, Pierro Marrire 0D’: 


Martyr, PETER. 


see 


Angier (fl. 13th century), priest of the 
Augustinian priory of St Frideswide at 
Oxford, who wrote translations in French 
octosyllabic verse of the Dialogues of Gre- 
gory the Great (1212) and of the gth- 
century Latin life of Gregory by Johannes 
Diaconus (1214). 

Vie de S. Grégoire, ed. P, Meyer in Romania, 
XII (1883). F.W. 


Angiolieri, Crcco (*Siena c. 1260; fe. 
1312), Italian poet. Little is known of 
him from external sources, but his verses 
(all sonnets) vividly express his restless 
and sardonic character. His well-to-do 
parents kept him short of money; he rails 
at their avarice and wishes them dead; he 
defames both his wife and his mistress. 
He lives, he says, for wine, women and 
gambling; yet, in his limited way, he is a 
gifted and original writer with a rough wit, 
much verbal agility, a sharp soured sense 


of the ludicrous. His discontent 1s 
roundly expressed. In three of his 
sonnets he addresses, disrespectfully, 


Dante; whose replies are not recorded. 


Il Canzoniere, ed. S. Blancato (1946); 
Sonetti burlescht e realistici dei primi due 
secoli, ed. A. F. Masséra, rev. L. Russo (1949). 

A. D’Ancona, in Studi di critica e storta lett., 
(2nd ed. 1912); B. Maier, La personalita e la 
poesia di C. A. (1947); F. Figurelli, La musa 
bizzarra di C. A. (1950). K.F. 


ANNENSKY 


Anglerius: see MARTYR, PETER. 


Anis (*1802; +1872), writer of Urdu 
marsiya (elegiac poetry). H.G.R. 


Anna Comnena (*1083; +1148), daugh- 
ter of the Byzantine emperor Alexius I 
Comnenus and Irene Ducas. She had an 
excellent education, married Nicephorus 
Bryennius and, after bitter disappointment 
that she and her husband did not gain the 
imperial throne on Alexius’ death (x1118), , 
she finally found solace in writing the 
Alexiad, a history of her father’s reign. 
This famous work covers the period ro69— 
1118 and in spite of the laudatory tone and 
the strong prejudices of its author, it is 
a valuable source for the history and _ 
civilization of the Byzantine empire at the 
time of the first crusade. Anna hated the 
Latin intruders, was full of family pride 
and was a staunch upholder of orthodoxy. 
In spite of certain archaic tendencies she 
writes with vigour and often draws on her 
own experience; she had a strong sense of 
the historian’s duty and genuine feeling for 
the Greek tradition. 


Crit. ed. A. Reifferscheid (2 vols, Leipzig 
1884); ed. J. Schopen and A. Reifferscheid 
(2 vols, Bonn, 1839-78, with Latin tr.); 
Migne, Patr. Gr., 131 (with Latin tr.) ; ed. and 
Fr. tr. B. Leib (3 vols, Paris, 1937-45); Eng. 
tr. E. A. S. Dawes (1928). 

G. G. Buckler, A. C. (1929). J.M.H. 
Annenkov, PAVEL VASILYEVICH (*18x2; 
+1887), Russian critic, the first scientific 
Pushkinist and author of valuable memoirs. 
His books A. S. Pushkin v alexandrov- 
skuyu epokhu (1874) and N. V. Stankevich 
(1857) are very useful. He knew the 
majority of Russian authors of his time 
and associated with Gogol while in Rome. 
His literary memoirs were republished in 
1928. 

S, A. Vengerov, Kritiko-biogr. Slovar’ (191 5). 

Tle 


Annensky, INNOKENTY  FépoROVICH 
(*Omsk 1855; St Petersburg 19009), 
Russian modernist poet. Influenced by 
Baudelaire, Verlaine and Mallarmé as wei] 
as by the philosophic poetry of T'yutchey 
and Baratynsky, he developed an impres- 
sionistic and symbolist technique of his 
own which later influenced several younger 
poets, including Pasternak. He wrote 
tragedies on modernized antique theme 

(e.g. Thamiras Cytharede, 1916) and 4 nun : 
ber of critical essays. He also transl a 
Euripides. His posthumous verse atee 
published in 1923, and all his poem vada 
reissued in 1939. ~ WiSke 
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V. Bryusov, Dalékie i blizkie (1912); V. 
Ivanov, Borozdy i Mezhi (1916); V. Khoda- 
sevich and others in the miscellany Phoenix 
(2nd vol. 1922). 


Amsai: see YAMAZAKI ANSAI. 


Ansari, App ALLAH: see ABD ALLAH 
ANSARI, 


Anselm, St (*Aosta 1033; 21 IV 1109), 
Philosopher and theologian, of a noble 


_Savoyard family. About 1060 he went to 


Bec to study under Lanfranc. There he 
remained for 33 years, finally (1078) as 
abbot. In 1093 he was appointed arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. His pontificate was 
marked by acrimonious quarrels on the 
subject of lay investiture. Anselm’s unre- 
lenting opposition to successive kings 
strengthened the position of the papal 
party in England and markedly weakened 
the secular control over the English 
church. His chief works are the Mono- 
logion in which he attempts to derive 
the idea of God from the necessity of 
reason, the Proslogion, in which he evolves 
the ontological argument for the existence 
of God, and the Cur Deus Homo in which 
he poses a new theory of the Atonement. 
As a philosopher and theologian, he con- 
stantly sought to discover the rational 
foundations of his faith. He was canon- 
ized in 1194. 

Migne, Patr. Lat., 158-159; Opera Omnia, 
ed. F. S. Schmidt (1938 ff.). 

M. Rule, Life and Times of St Anselm (1883); 
A. Wilmart, ‘Une Priére inédite attribuée a S. 
Anselme’, in Rev. Bénédictine, XXXV (1923); 
J. M. Rigg, St Anselm of Canterbury (1896); 


R. W. Church, St Anselm (1888); A. Levasti, 
S. Anselmo (19209). R:R:R; 


Anselm of Besate, the Peripatetic 
(fl. 1040). Under Drogo of Parma he 
probably studied what was then known of 
Aristotle’s logic. His Retorimachia, a 
strange medley in pretentious prose, with 
Some verse, is dedicated to the emperor 
Henry III, whose chaplain he was. 


Ae. Diimmler, Anseln der Pertpatetiker (1872; 
with text). F.J.E.R. 


Anslijn, Nicotaas Nan. VeLgiden rm V 
1777; tAlkmaar 18 IX 1838), Dutch 
writer of children’s books and one of the 
Pioneers of Dutch primary education. 
De brave : Eng. tr. 
ies Benes pe (1823), Eng. tr., The good 
- Beets, Sparsa (1882). J.W.W. 


Sra REYER (*Amsterdam 1626; 
Np Solas 16 V 1669), Dutch poet and 
of =A Tight, admirer of Hooft and disciple 

Ondel. First a Baptist then a Roman 


Catholic, he went to Rome in 1649 where 
he became secretary to cardinal Capponi. 
His poems, a few of which show real merit, 
were published after his death; he also 
wrote one drama, De Parijsche Bruiloft 
(1649). 

2 pocms tr. J. Bowring, in Batavian 
Anthology (1824). 

Joan de Haes, A.’s Verzen (1713); H. H. 
Icnippenberg, R. A., zijn leven en letterkundig 
qerk (1913). A.M.B.W, 


Anster, JONN (*Charleville, Co. Cork 
1789; {Dublin 9 VI 1867), Irish scholar 
and poet; was professor of civil law at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Goethe praised 
his early translations from Faust; his 
reputation was made by the complete 
translation (1835). 


Poems, with Translations from the German 
(1819); Xeniola, poems (1837). R.McH. 


Amstey, CHRISTOPHER (*Brinkley 31 X 
1724; ©1756 Ann Calvert; +Bath 180s), 
English versifier whose New Bath Gutde 
(1766), aseries of rhymed letters ridiculing 
contemporary fashions and freaks, was 
acclaimed by Walpole and witty society of 
his day for its novel humour. 


Poetical Works of the late Christopher Anstey, 
Esq., with some Account of the Life and Writings 
of the Author, by his son, Fohn Anstey, Esq. 
(1808). R.M.H. 


‘Antar or ‘ANTARA, 6th-century pre- 
Islamic poet. ‘Though his mother was a 
black slave, nevertheless he is reckoned 
among the ideal representatives of Arabian 
chivalry. It is not, however, by his 
poetry that he is chiefly remembered, but 
as the hero of the romance called ‘Story of 
‘Antar’. ‘The romance professes to have 
been written by the philologist al-Asma‘j 
(9th century); in fact it is the result of the 
continuous work of generations of popular 
story-tellers. Manifold elements have 
contributed to the growth of the romance: 
pagan Arabian chivalry, Islam, Persian 
history and epos, the impression of the 
crusades. Inthe r9thcentury the romance 
had a great vogue in Europe, especially in 
France. 

V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages 
arabes, III (1898); B. Heller, Der arabische 
‘Antarroman, ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden 
Litteraturgeschichte (192'7); Antar, a Bedoueen 
romance, tr. 'T. Hamilton (1st ed., vol. I only, 
1819; and ed., 4 vols, 1820). S.M.S, 


Antimachus (*Colophon c¢. 544 B.C), 
Greek poet. Wrote a lengthy epic The. 
bais, a lengthy elegiac poem Lyde, and 
other poems; edited the Jliad and the 
Odyssey. His style was affected and his 
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vocabulary rarefied. Plato evidently found 
him of educational value and had his works 
collected after his death. 

B. Wyss, Antimacht Colophonit reliquiae 
(1936); J. M. Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus 
(1936, with tr.). T.B.L.W. 


Antipater (2nd century B.c.), Greek epi- 
grammatist of Sidon. Short, highly pol- 
ished, elegiac poems with sometimes real 
feeling for country detail. Said by Cicero 
to have composed extempore. ‘Two epi- 
grams allude to the fall of Corinth in 
146 B.C. 

H. Stadtmiiller, Anthologia Graeca (1894); 
W.R. Paton, Anthologia Graeca (1916, withtr.) ; 
J. W. Mackail, Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology (1911, with tr. and commentary). 

T. BW, 


Antiphanes (*408/5?; +334/1? B.c.), poet 
of Athenian Middle Comedy. Of his vast 
output we have some 120 authentic titles. 
Many denote tragic- or myth-burlesques; 
some imply plots of recognition and love- 
intrigue. Stratiotes has an early example 
of the braggart soldier; from Poiesis 
survives a famous comparison of comedy 
and tragedy. 

T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorton Fragmenta, 
II (1884); J. Demiariczuk, Supplementum 
Comicum (1912). 

G. Norwood, Greek Comedy (1931); T. B. L. 
Webster, Studies in Later Greek Comedy (1953) 
and ‘ Chronological Notes on Middle Comedy’, 
in Class. Quart., N.S. II (1952). E.W.H. 


Antiphon (*c. 480; +411 B.c.), Athenian 
orator, executed for collaboration in the 
oligarchic revolution of 411. Cultivating 
obscurity himself, he was the first to write 
speeches for litigants. Three court 
speeches and three ‘T'etralogies’ (imagin- 
ary court-pleadings designed to teach 
forensic argumentation: their authenticity 
has been questioned) survive, all concern- 
ing homicide. The Murder of Herodes has 
the interest of a detective story, and the 
tetralogies cut fresh juridical ground. 
Antiphon represents the ‘austere’ style of 
oratory—a sort of Attic variety of the style 
associated with Gorgias—but the Gorgian 
extravagances are lacking, and the manner 
is organically knit with the matter. 

R. C. Jebb, Selections from the Attic Orators 
(and ed. 1888); ed. F. Blass, rev. T. Thalheim 
(1914); K. J. Maidment in Minor Attic 
Orators, I (Loeb Libr., 1941). 

R. C. Jebb, The Attic Orators (2nd ed. 
1893); F. Solmsen, Antiphonstudien (1931); K. 
Freeman, The Murder of Herodes and other 
trials from the Athenian lawcourts (1946, best 
short intro. for Eng. readers); E. S. Forster, 
‘Guilty or not guilty. Four Athenian trials’, 
in Greece and Rome, XII (1943).  J.-H.K. 


ANTON ULRICH 


Antiphon oF ATHENS (5th century B.c.), 
Greek sophist. Few fragments survive of 
his work (in prose), which attempted to 
show that current moral notions and social 
structure Were conventional and in con- 
flict with nature. Such doctrines were 
largely responsible for the respectable 
citizens’ dislike of the sophists. 

H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
II (6th ed. 1952), tr. K. Freeman, Ancilla to 
the Pre-Socratic Philosophers (1948); W. 
Jaeger, Paideia, I (1939). Dy.E; 


Antisthenes oF ATHENS (*c. 4555 te. 360 
B.c.), Greek philosopher. He was a pupil 
of Socrates but remained unconnected 
with Plato’s Academy. He was often re- 
garded as the founder of the Cynic sect, 
which in fact took its name from the nick- 
name of the later Diogenes of Sinope. His 
philosophy was a development of Socrates’ 
dictum ‘Virtue is knowledge’, and his 
teaching had some influence on the Stoics. 
Antisthenis Fragmenta, ed. A. W. Winckel- 
mann (1842); R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism 
(1937). D.J.F. 


Antonio, Nicotdés  (*Seville 1617; 
+Madrid 1684), Spanish bibliographer; 
held various official posts in Italy and 
Madrid. He wrote an examination of the 
16th-century forged chronicles; his mag- 
num opus, however, was an invaluable 
bibliography of all works he could find 
written in Spain since the time of Augustus. 

Bibliotheca hispana nova (1672; 2nd ed. 
1788) ; Bibliotheca hispana vetus (1696; 2nd ed. 
rev. Mayans, 1783); Censura de historias 


fabulosas (1742). 
M. Menéndez y Pelayo, La ciencia espaiiola 


(1887). E.M.W. 
Antonio da Ferrara: see Berccarl, 
ANTONIO. 


Anton Ulrich, Duke of Brunswick (*Hitz- 
acker 4 X 1633; }Salzdahlum 27 III 
1714), German poet and novelist. One of 
the most brilliantly gifted German princes 
of his age and a friend of Leibniz, Anton 
Ulrich was active in many. fields. In 1709 
he was converted to Roman Catholicism. 
His literary work is the outstanding ex- 
ample of successfully sustained lofty style 
in the baroque courtly novel in Germany, 
He depicts life at the highest social, moral] 
and political level, thereby intensifying the 
emotional conflicts and idealizing them jn 
the spirit of the courtly ethic in accordanc 
with which he himself lived, 
Christ-Fiirstliches Davids H. 
Die durchleuchtige Syrerin ome 1667) 


1669-73); Die rémische Octavig (6 or ree 
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ff.); correspondence with Leibniz ed. E. 
Bodemann in Zschr. hist. Ver. Niedersachsen 
(1888). 

F, Sonnenberg, Herzog A. U. von Braun- 
schweig als Dichter (1896); E. Eberling, 
Frauengestalten in der Octavia (1939); C. 
Heselhaus, A. U.’s Aramena (1939, best study) ; 
L. Cholevius, Die bedeutendsten deutschen 
Romane des 17. Fh. (1866) ; J. Julian, Dictionary 
of Hymnology (1892). L.W.F. 


Anmvari, Awuap aLt-Din Au (*Badna; 
TBalkh 1191 ?), Persian poet. Anvari was 
attached to the court of the Seljuk king, 
Sultan Sanjar (1117-57), and accompanied 
in his invasion of Khorezm. When 
Khurasan was invaded and reduced by the 
Quzz tribes and the poet’s patron was cap- 
tured, he suffered much hardship. He has 
expressed his grief in a moving elegiac ode 
on the Quzz invasion (tr. W. Kirkpatrick 
under the title of ‘Tears of Khurasan’ in 
New Asiatic Miscellany, Calcutta, 1789). 

Owing to his technical skill and maturity 
of style Anvari is considered by many 
critics to be the leading classical panegyrist 
among the Persian poets. 

- Divan-i Anvari (Tabriz, 1844; Lucknow, 
1880). 

V. A. Zhukovski, Ali Auhad ad-Din Anvari, 
(St Petersburg, 1883; cf. W. Pertsch in Lit.- 
Blatt f. orient. Phil., II, 1884-85); M. Ferté, 

Notice sur le poéte Enveri’, in Journal 


Asiatique (1895; with tr. of some of Anvari’s 
est known poems). Be 


Anzengruber, Lupwic (*Vienna, 29 XI 
1839; tibid. 10 XII 1889), Austrian play- 
wright, short-story writer and novelist. Of 
peasant stock, he worked as a bookseller’s 
assistant and touring actor (1860-67), 
whilst writing plays, sketches and librettos, 
but was glad to accept a small police post 
until the success of Der Pfarrer von Kirch- 
feld (x 870) established his reputation and 
enabled him to retire, which the stir 
caused by the play’s attack on narrow reli- 
gious fanaticism also made advisable. He 
edited Die Heimat (1 882-84) and the 
humorous paper Figaro (1884-89) and 
wrote nearly twenty plays, which later be- 
came repetitive, mostly dealing with 
Austrian peasant life, as do his short 
Stories. In his best work strong dramatic 
gifts are linked with keen psychological 
©Dservation and realism, but always shaped 

Y Some didactic purpose, mostly tilting 
ten rs stranglehold of convention. 

Ovel Der Sternsteinhof (1885) shows 
him at his most original. 


P al 
Fares Beet Meineidbauer (1872, tr. The 


(1855). 72’S*orn, 1913); Die Kreuzelschreiber 
Comenee verte Gebot (1877, tr. Lhe ath 
ment, 1912); Der Fleck auf der Ehy’ 


(1890); Der G’wissenstcurm (1874); Doppel- 
selbstmord (1876); Heimg’funden (1885).— 
NoveL: Der Schandfleck  (1876).—SHORT 
SToRIES : Dorfgdnge (2 vols, 1879).—Briefe, ed. 
A. Bettelheim (2 vols, 1901).—Historisch- 
kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. O. Rommel and 
R. Latzke (15 vols, 1920-22). 

A. Bettelheim, ZL. A. (1897); A. Kleinberg, 
L. A. (1921); L. Koessler, L. A. (Paris, 1943) 
F. Weber, As. Naturalismus (1929). H.A.P. 


Apeltern, H. vAN: see ENGELEN, A. W. 


Aphthonius (fi. c. 400 a.D.), Greek 
rhetorician. Native of Antioch, pupil of 
Libanius, taught rhetoric in Athens. 
Author of Progymnasmata (preliminary 
rhetorical exercises), designed to prepare 
the student for Hermogenes’ handbook, 
The work was widely used for a thousand 
years, and there are many Byzantine 
commentaries upon it. 

H. Rabe, Aphthonii progymnasmata (1926) 
and Joannis Sardiani in Aphthonium cam- 
mentarius (1928). 

P. Schafer, De Aphthonio sophista (1854); 
E. Finckh, Aphthont: et Nicolat progymnasmata 
(1865); O. Hoppichler, De Theone, Hermogene, 
Aphthonioque progynimasmatum — scriptoribus 
(1884). R.B, 


Apicius, Marcus Gavius, proverbial 
gourmet in the reign of Tiberius (A.D. 14- 
37). His name was adopted by the com- 
piler of a late 4th-century cookery book, 
written in a corrupt Latin without literary 
pretensions. 


, Ed. C. T. Schuch (1874); C. Giarratano and 
F. Vollmer (1922); excerpts of linguistic 
interest in G. Rohlfs, Sermo Vulgaris Latinus 
(1951). FE. Brandt, ‘Untersuchungen zum 
rémischen Kochbuche’, in Philologus, Suppl. 
19 (1937). J. A.W, 


Apoliodorus, the name of two poets of 
Athenian New Comedy: (i) of Gela, a con- 
temporary of Menander, of whom very 
little is known; (11) of Carystus, apparently 
a naturalized Athenian, who first produced 
c. 280 and is chiefly known from Terence’s 
Hecyra and Phormio, adapted from two of 
his 47 plays. ‘There he appears as a fol- 
lower of Menander in developing comedy 
of character, 


T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, 
III (1888); J. Demianiczuk, Supplementum 
Comicum (1912); D. L. Page, Greek Literary 
Papyri, I (Loeb Libr., 1942). 

T. B. L. Webster, Studies in Later Greek 
Comedy (1953). E.W.H. 


Apollodorus. The Bibliotheca known 
under his name is an extremely valuable 
manual of Greek mythology probably com- 
posed in the early Christian period and 
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falsely attributed to Apollodorus of Athens, 
a scholar of the 2nd century B.c. 

R. Wagner, Mythographt Graeci, I (1926); 
J. G. Frazer, Apollodorus: The Library (1921, 
with tr.). T.3B.LeW. 


Apollonius Dyscolus (fl. c. A.D. 150), 
Greek grammarian, native of Alexandria. 
Apollonius was a rigorous and penetrating 
linguistic scholar, and his work, parti- 
cularly his Sy2tax, dominated the study of 
Greek syntax until the 19th century. 

R. Schneider and G. Uhlig, ‘Apollonii 
Dyscoli quae supersunt’, in Grammatici Graect, 
IJ, 1-2 (1878-1910). 

J. E. Sandys, Hist. of Class. Scholarship, I 
(3rd ed. 1921); A. Thierfelder, Bettrdge zu 
... Apollonius Dyscolus (1935). R.B. 


Apollonius Rhodius (*c. 295; +c. 230 
B.c.), Greek poet and scholar. The tradi- 
tions about his life are confused as to de- 
tails but it seems certain that he was 
librarian of the Museum at Alexandria 
(probably 265-230 B.c.), that for some time 
he was in exile in Rhodes (whence his 
name), and that he quarrelled with Calli- 
machus. He believed in the long epic, 
whereas Callimachus believed in the short 
poem, and wrote an Argonautica, which is 
weak in construction but has many good 
descriptions and similes, particularly in the 
account of Medea’s love for Jason. 

Ed. R. C. Seaton (1929); R. C. Seaton (1912, 
with tr.); G. Mooney (1912, with commen- 
tary); tr. A. S. Way (1901). 

E. Delage, Biographie d’A. R. (1930). 

"TT B.L.V 


Appelmans, GHERAERT (fl. c. 1300), Dutch 
mystic, author of a prose commentary on 
the Lord’s prayer. 

L, Reypens, ‘G. A. Glose op het Vaderons’ 
and “Ken nieuw merkwaardig Dietsch My- 
stiek’, in Ons Geestelijk Erf, I (1927). J.J.M. 


Appian (fi. c. A.D. 160), Greek historian. 
Native of Alexandria, practised as advocate 
at Rome and later became an imperial pro- 
curator. Of his Roman History in 24. 
books, 11 survive entire. 'Though a mere 
compilation, it is valuable, as Appian often 
draws on good sources now lost. 

L. Mendelssohn and P. Viereck, Appian 
Historia Romana (2 vols, 1879-1905); A. G. 
Roos, Appiant Historia Romana, I (1939); H. 
White, Appian’s Roman History (Loeb Libr., 
4 vols, 1912-13) 

J. Carcopino, Autour des Gracques (1928, 
excellent intro.); N. I. Barbu, Les sources et 
Voriginalité d’Appien (1934); A. Klotz, Ap- 
pians Darstellung des zweiten ptunischen 
Krieges (1936). R.B. 


Aprilov, Vassiv (*Gabrovo 21 VII 1789; 
¢Galatz 2 X% 1847), Bulgarian writer. 


AQUILANO 


Educated in Austria and Russia he started 
life as a businessman. In 1833 he founded 
in Gabrovo a boys’ school, the first in 
Bulgaria organized on a secular basis. The 
Aprilov school exerted a tremendous 
influence over Bulgarian literary and 
cultural life and remained for many years 
the foremost educational centre in the 
country. Aprilov himself wrote mainly 
on education problems. All his books 
were published in Odessa. 

Essays : Balgarski Knijnitsi (1841) ; Dennitsa 
(1841); Dopainentye (1842). 

P. Slaveykov, Gabrovskoto Uchilishte (Istan- 
bul, 1866); P. Petrov, d.-Sochinenya t Pisma 
(1926). M.P. 


Apukhtin, ALExey NIKOLAYEVICH (*Orel 
province 14 NI 1841; $1893), Russian poet 
whose verse was much appreciated in the 
’80s. His lyrics are essentially about un- 
happy love, nostalgia and regret. Many of 
them were set to music by ‘Tchaikovsky. 
Sochinentya (1895-96); From Death to Life 
(Meshdu smertyu t shiznyu), tr. R. Frank and 
E. Huybers (1917). i Feet by 


Apuleius, Lucius (*Madaura c. a.p. 125; 
+ ?), Roman rhetorician, educated at Car- 
thage and Athens, married in 155, settled at 
Carthage c. 160. His principal works are 
the Metamorphoses, the Apologia (his defence 
against charges of magical practices), and 
two philosophical essays in popular Platon- 
ism, De Deo Socratis and De Mundo. The 
Metamorphoses (‘The Golden Ass’) re- 
counts the story of a young philosopher 
who is turned into an ass and undergoes 
adventures of varying propriety. The 
tale of Cupid and Psyche (in Books IV—V1I) 
is justly celebrated. His style is turgid 
and archaizing, only redeemed by genuine 
poetic feeling. 

Complete ed. G. F. Hildebrand (1842). 
Metamorphoses, ed. R. Helm (1907, rox cy 
1931); tr. W. Adlington (1566), W. Adlington 
and S. Gaselee (r915), H. E. Butler (1910). 
Apologia, ed. R. Helm (2nd ed. 19012); H. E. 
Butler and S. G. Owen (1914); tr. H. E. Butler 
(1910). De Mundo etc., ed. P. Thomas (1908). 

J.ALW, 


Aquilano, SerRaFINo (*Aquila 1466; 
tRome 1500), Italian poet. Much 
esteemed at Italian courts for his lute- 
playing and singing, he was also a facile 
rhymester of the improvvisatore type. In 
1500 he entered the service of Cesare 
Borgia. 


Del Serafino Aquilano poeta elegantiss: 
Popere d’amore (1530); Rime di Ser afino del) 
Aquila (1894; 1 vol. only completed.) 

FE. Carrara, La poesia pastorale (1904~08) 


AQUINAS 
Aquinas: see Tomas AQUINAS. 


Aragona, TuLtia pv’ (*Rome_ 1508 
TRome 1556), Italian poet. Of all her 
love poems, in Rime (1547), only those 
addressed to Piero Mannelli have any 
Originality or genuine poetic emotion. 
The rest are uninspired imitations of 
Petrarch. Her Dialogo dell’infinita d’amore 
(1547) is a reflection of the neo-platonic 
discussions of love which were fashionable 
in the Renaissance. She also contributed 
to the genre of the romantic epic with her 
Narrative poem, Meschino altramente detto 
il Guerrino, based on the well-known 
prose-work on the same subject. 


For the Rime: Scelta di curiosita letterarie, 
section 240, ed. G. Celani (1891); for the 


dialogue: Trattati d’amore del Cinguecento, ed. 
G. Zonta (1912). 


S. Bongi, in Annali di Gabriele Giolito de’ 
Ferrari (1891); on the epic: L. Filippi, Le 
orme del pensiero (1919). BR, 


Arai Haxusext, pseud. of Arar Kimtiyvo- 
SHI (*Edo (=Tokyo) 24 III 1657; tEdo 
29 VI 1725), Japanese scholar, historian 
and statesman, whose career is fully known 
from his autobiography, Oritaku shiba no ki, 
and his other writings. His early life was 
spent as a scholar and teacher of Chinese 
learning (Kangakusha), and from 1693 he 
held that position in the household of 
Tokugawa Ienobu, who in 1709 became 
shogun. Thenceforward Arai, as his con- 
fidential adviser, exercised considerable 
influence in many spheres, being consulted 
In problems of economics, finance, cur- 
tency, law, ceremonial, foreign relations, 
history, Philosophy and religion. After 
Jenobu’s death in 1712, he continued as 
adviser to his successor Ietsugu until the 
latter’s death in 1716, Ietsugu’s successor 
Yoshimune, however, dismissed him and 
he retired and devoted himself to writing. 
Among his many works on a wide range of 
subjects probably the most Significant are 
two historical compilations. The Han- 
kampu is a detailed history of the Japanese 
feudal lords (daimyé) in the years 1600-80; 
perhaps more important is the Tokushi 
yoron, the first attempt by a Japanese 
writer to treat the whole of Japanese his- 
tory in a methodical consecutive manner, 
Showing cause and effect. Arai had a 
marked interest in and knowledge of 
Oreign, and especially European, Matters, 
aS 1s shown in his account in Seiy6 kibun of 
a Conversations with Father Sidotti, a 
Gi Be uraty, who attempted to teach Chris- 
n ty despite the current prohibition. 

VTOBIOGRAPHY : Oritaku shiba no ki (1716; 
Eng. tr. G Ww. ox in Trans. As. She of 
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Japan, XXX, 1902).—Hisrory: Hankampu, 
(1702; ‘ Feudal records’, Eng. tr. of short extract, 
W. G. Aston, A History of Japanese Literature, 
1907); Lokushi yoron (1712); Koshitstt (1716); 
Koshttst wakumon (1716).—ECONOMICS AND 
FINANCE: Hakusekt kengt (1709-14; ‘Haku- 
seki’s proposals’, Eng. tr. N. Skene Smith, in 
Trans. As. Soc. of Japan, 2nd series, XI, 1934). 
—ForEIGN Countries: Sairan igen (1713); 
SeryO kibun (1715; ‘Notes on the western 
world’, Eng. tr. W. B. Wright, in Trans. As. 
Soc. of Japan, IX, 1881); Gojipaku (various 
dates) ; Nantéshi (1719).—PuHILosopny: Kishin- 
ron (undated but late; concerning Chu-hsi 
philosophy).—Lancuace: Débun tsiké (1711- 
IZ, on script); Toga (1717, a dictionary); 
Toonfu (1719, on phonetics).—MISCELLAN- 
EOUS: Honchd gunktké (1709, on Japanese 
weapons; Eng. tr. of part, H. L. Joly and H. 
Inada, The Sword Book in Honché Gunkiké of 
Arat Hakuseki, 1913). E.B:G: 


Arakida Moriraxz (*Ise 1473; Uji 
30 VIII 1549), Japanese poet. The son of 
a high priest of the Shinté shrine at Ise, he 
was one of the main pioneers of the 
development of the haiku style of poetry 
(see BASHO). 


A. Miyamori, An Anthology of Hates (932). 


Arany, JANos (*Nagyszalonta 2 III 1817; 
co1840 Julianna Ercsei; +Budapest 22 X 
1882), Hungarian poet and critic. The 
greatest Hungarian epic poet, Aran 

achieved lasting fame with his Told: trilogy, 
a folk epic whose hero displayed all the 
finest national characteristics. His ballads 
too were masterpieces, Arany’s studies in 
Hungarian verse, exemplified by his own 
careful idiom and mature art, are of lasting 
importance, as are his translations of 
Shakespeare and Aristophanes. With 
Gyulai, Arany represented the peak of 
national classicism, linking the revolution- 
ary age of Petéfi with the more peaceful 
period following 1867, 


VERSE: Toldi (1847); Toldi szerelme (1879); 
Toldi estéje (1854; Toldi’s Eve, selections in 
Selected Lyrics from Toldi, tr. W. N. Loew, 
1914); Buda haldla (1864; The Death of King 
Buda, tr. W. Kirkconnell, 1936); A nagyidai 
cigdnyok (1852).—Arany Fdnos Ossses minke} 
(12 vols, 1900). 

F. Riedl, A. F. (1887); G. Voinovich, A. F, 
életrajza (3 vols, 1931-38) GEC, 


Arason, JOn (*Gryta, Eyjafjérdur 1484; 
texecuted Skalholt 7 XI 1550), Icelandic 
poet. J6n Arason was the last Roman 
Catholic bishop of Iceland and his resis- 
tance to the Reformation eventually cost 
him his life. He was a gifted poet and the 
only one of any importance at that period, 
His production consists of five groups of 
religious poems and some occasional verse, 
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Arason is also noteworthy for having intro- 
duced printing into Iceland. 

Pislargrdtr (1612); Davidsdtktr (1612); 
Krossvisur (1721); Ljdmur (1869); ¥én Arasons 
religiose Digte (1918); see also Biskupa sdgur, 
II (1878). 

W. P. Ker, }. A. (1914); P. E. Olason, ¥. A. 
(1919). R.G.P. 


Arator (ff. 540), Roman lawyer and 
poet. He composed and recited publicly 
his epic on the Acts of the Apostles, which 
was widely read in later times. 

G. L. Perugi, Aratore (1909); Migne, Patr. 
Lat., 68. 

A. P. McKinlay, Arator: the Codices (1942); 
J. Schrédinger, Das Epos des A. in seinem 
Verhaltnis 2u Vergil (1911). F.J.E.R. 


Aratus (*Soli c. 315; 240 B.c.), Greek 
poet. Becamea Stoic and pupil of Zeno in 
Athens and the court-poet first of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas and Jater of Antiochus of 
Syria. Of his poems the most important 
is the surviving Phaenomena, a hexameter 
treatise on the stars and weather signs: 
half a line from the opening ‘ We are also of 
his race’ was quoted by St Paul. 


E. Maass, Arati Phaenomena (1893); G. R. 
Mair, Callimachus, Lycophron, Aratus (1921, 
with tr.). ' T.B.L.W. 


Arbes, JakusB (*Prague 12 VI 1840; tibid. 
8 IV 1914), Czech novelist and critic. 
Arbes was a journalist of radical views 
who attacked political and religious con- 
servatism in many effective if superficial 
studies. His novels treat contemporary 
themes with psychological realism. He 
introduced the term romaneto to designate 
short novels with sensational content. 


: ROMANETTI *: Newtontiv mozek (1877); Pos- 
ledni dnové lidstva (1895).—Nove.s: Adamité 
(1881); Agitdtor (1893).—BriocrapHy: Karel 
Hynek Macha (1886). R.A.’ 


Arboleda, JuLio (*9 VII 1817; +(assassin- 
ated) Berruecos Mountain 12 XI 1862), 
Colombian poet, chiefly famed for his 
romantic epic Gonzalo de Oydn, which sur- 
vives only in fragmentary form, based on 
an episode of the Spanish conquest of 
Popayan. Arboleda was influenced by the 
literatures of England and Italy (especially 
Byron) but his poem is an original and pro- 
found piece of work. 


Poestas de 7. A., ed. M. A. Caro (1883). 
E.Sa. 


Arbuthnot, Joun (*Bervie IV 1667; 
oMargaret (Wemyss ?); +London 27 II 
1735), Scottish physician, satirist and 
pamphleteer. F.R.S. 1704; physician to 
Queen Anne 1705. He became a close 


20” 


ARCHPOET 


friend of Pope and Swift and contributed 
largely to the satirical prose literature of his 
time. His five pamphlets, The History of 
John Bull (1712), included in the Pope and 
Swift Miscellames (1727), are the origin of 
the English type-figure John Bull. He was 
the principal contributor to the Scriblerus 
Memoirs (1741), produced by the Pope- 
Swift coterie to ridicule false tastes in 
learning. A tolerant and humane writer, 
of wide interests, and gifted with a strong, 
satirical and humorous prose style. 


Essay on the Usefulness of Mathematical 
Learning (1701); The Art of Political Lying 
(1712); Three Hours after Marriage (1717); 
Essays (i) concerning Nature of Aliments (1731), 
(ii) concerning the Origin of Sciences (1732), 
(iii) concerning the Effects of Air (1733); Knoz 
Yourself (a poem, 1734); JMétscellaneous Works 
(1750, 1753). , 

G. A. Aitken, Life and Works of ¥. A. (1892); 
L. M. Beattie, ¥ A., Mathematician and 
Satirist (1935). J.K 


Archilochus, Greek poet (early 7th cen- 
tury B.c.). Born in Paros, lived some time 
in Thasos, killed in battle. Composed 
short poems to be sung at symposia, some 
abusing his enemies, some philosophical, 
some animal fables. Perhaps the son of a 
slave-girl, he marks a revolt against the 
aristocracy. His style is terse and pointed 
with rare forceful epithets. For us he is 
the first writer of iambic trimeters and 
trochaic tetrameters, subsequently the 
metres of drama. 

E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca (1949); 
J. M. Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus (1931, 
with tr.). 

F, Lasserre, Les Epodes @’ Archiloque (1950); 
F. Jacoby, ‘The Date of A.’, in Class. Quart., 
XXXV. T.B.L.W. 


Archimedes (*Syracuse c. 287; +ibid. 
212 B.C.), Greek mathematician and 
engineer. He is famous in story-book 
history for finding the gold-content of 
Hiero’s crown by measuring its displace- 
ment of water, and for his military engines. 
He made important advances in geometry, 
arithmetic and statics, but was unable to 
improve on Aristotelian theory of motion. 


I. Thomas, Greek Mathematical Works (vol. 
2, Loeb Libr., 1951) ; Sir Thomas Heath, Archz- 
medes (1920) and History of Greek M. athematics 
Il (r9gx)s * D.j.F, 


Archpoet (fl. 1160), German poet of un- 
known name. Among his patrons was 
Rainald of Dassel, arch-chancellor of th 

emperor Frederick Barbarossa. His fake 
ous Confession contains the lines beginnj z 
Meum est proposttum in taberng niori i 
had the same weaknesses as Hugh Prinsac® 


a iii 
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whose poems he knew, and he had a similar 
gift of invective and a similar talent in the 
use of rhyme and rhythm, which he had 
probably acquired in France. 


M. Manitius, Die Gedichte des Archipoeta 
(1913); B. Schmeidler, Die Gedichte des Archi- 
poeta (1911). A mS a 


Arendsz, THomas (*Amsterdam 6 YI 
1652; ‘tibid. 1701), Dutch imitator of 
Vondel and translator of French plays. 

Silo (1714; play); Mengelpoézy (1724; 
poetry). 

J. te Winkel, ‘T. A., toneeldichter en 
geschiedzanger’, in Tijdschr. v. Nederl T. 
en Lett., 9 (1890). Jeves Ws 


Aréne, Pau. (*Sisteron 26 VI 1843; 
tAntibes 17 XII 1893), French journalist, 
story-teller, poet. Like Alphonse Daudet— 
with whom he collaborated in Lettres de 
Mon Moulin—he was a humorous and 
gentle painter of Provencal manners. He 
is best known for his picturesque and 
whimsical short stories, but he also wrote 
for the stage and published a considerable 
body of verse. He showed himself an 
anti-Parnassian in his parodies in Le Par- 
nassiculet contemporain. 


NOVELS AND Storiss : ¥ean des Figues (1868) ; 
La gueuse parfumée (1876); La Chévre d’or 
(1886); Domnine (1894); Le Midi bouge (1895). 
—COoMEDIEs : Pierrot héritier (1865); Les 
comédiens errants (1873).—Various: Paris 
ingénu (1882); Poésies (1899). 

- Provence, Le roman d’amour de P. A. 


(1945). M.G.; J.P.R. 
TernAs, ARCHBISHOP OF CAESAREA (*c. 
5°; Te. 932), Byzantine theologian and 


scholar, pupil of Photius. He left com- 
mentaries on the Apocalypse, an encomion 


on the emperor Leo VI and many scholia 
on classical and later authors. 


Bani eee oe: » 106; G. Moravesik, 
ca, : : 
Césarée éditeur et (1942); J. Bidez, ‘A. de 


_— scholiaste’, in EE 9 


Aretino: see Bruni, Lronarpo. 


Aretino, PiETRO (*Arezzo 1492; +Venice 
1556), Italian prose-writer and playwright. 
In reality the legitimate son of a shoe- 
maker of Arezzo, Aretino preferred to 
have it believed that he was a bastard of 
noble origin. He attracted attention in 
: ie by his Pasquinate, satirical broad- 
Sie S$ He which he supported the candida- 
ee . Giulio de’ Medici for the papacy; 
obsess ne Publication of sonnets of an 
by Gilie praster which were illustrated 
ie Venine ee, From 1527 he lived 

; € object of extraordinary 


popularity and adulation, credited even 
with powers of prognostication. His 
Commedte, usually said to be characteristic 
of erudite renaissance comedy, have more 
vitality and originality than is generally 
inferred. Wis Lettere (1537-57) are a 
valuable source of information about 16th- 
century life. J Ragionamenti (first pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1600) are dialogues 
in which Roman prostitutes discuss the 
morals of various individuals well known 
at the time. J Dtaloghi (1536) reflect 
further aspects of the corruption of Roman 
life. Other satirical dialogues include 
Dialogo delle Corti (1538) and Le Carte 
parlanti (1545). He tried his hand also 
at tragedy, Orazia (1546), and at the 
romantic epic, Lagrime di Angelica (1538) 
and Orlaidino (1540). 

I Ragionamenti, ed. D. Carraroli (1914); 
Dialogo delle corti, ed. G. Battelli (1914); 
Commedie, ed. N. Maccarrone (2 vols, 1914); 
Orlandino, in Scelta dt curtostta letterarie 
(1868). 

U. Fresco, Le Comedie di P. A. (1901); 
A. Foschini, L’A. (1931); G. Toffanin, Il 
Cinquecento (1935); M. Bontempelli, ‘P. A,’, 
in Nuova Antologia (1940, an attempt at 
rehabilitation) ;; Edward Hutton, P. A., The 
Scourge of Princes (1922). B.R, 


Aretino, UNIco: see ACCOLTI, BERNARDO, 


Argensola, BARTOLOME LEONARDO DE 
(*Barbastro 1561; }Saragossa 1631), Span- 
ish poet and historian; studied at Saragossa 
and Salamanca universities; became rector 
of Villahermosa, acted as chaplain to the 
empress Maria in 1592 and accompanied 
the count of Lemos to Naples when the 
latter was appointed viceroy in 1610, He 
became chronicler royal of Aragon in 1615. 
His poetry is urbane, classical and highly 
polished. He excelled in satires and 
epistles, but he also wrote some famous 
sonnets and odes. He was an excellent 
translator of Horace. He disapproved of 
the exaggerations of Géngora and of the 
facility of Lope de Vega. With his 
brother Lupercio, he stood for good taste, 
sobriety and classical standards of excel- 
lence, like Malherbe in France. He pre- 
ferred the Italian metres to the national 
octosyllables. In prose he wrote a history 
of the Spanish conquest of the Moluccas 
(1610), which was the source of J. Fletcher’s 
Island Princess. We also continued the 
Anales of Zurita, 

Bibl. Autores Esp., XLII; Conde de la 
Vifiaza, Obras sueltas de Lupercio y B, L. de A, 
(2 vols, 1889) ; Rimas, ed. J. M. Blecua (2 vols, 
1950-51). 

M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Horacio en Espaiia 
(1885). E.M.W. 
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Argensola, LureRcio LEONARDO DE (*Bar- 
bastro 1559; ©1587 Mariana Barbara de 
Albién; tNaples 1613), Spanish poet, his- 
torian and dramatist ; educated at Saragossa 
university; secretary to the duke of Villa- 
hermosa, to the empress Maria and to the 
count of Lemos, whom he accompanied to 
Naples in 1610. His poetry is less pol- 
ished than that of his younger brother 
Bartolomé, but its excellence is of much 
the same kind; he wrote excellent sonnets, 
epistles, satires and imitations (or transla- 
tions) of Horace. He became chronicler 
royal of Aragon in 1599, and he wrote an 
accurate account of the disturbances in 
Saragossa of 1591. In his youth he wrote 
three Senecan tragedies (of which only 
Alejandra and Isabela survive) in the man- 
ner of Cuevaand Virués. Later he showed 
himself a bitter enemy of the popular 
theatre; in 1598 he directed a strongly 
worded memorial to Philip II, which advo- 
cated the suppression of the theatre for 
moral reasons. 

J. J. Lépez de Sedano, in Parnaso espanol, 
VI (19772, Alejandra and Isabela); E. Cotarelo 
y Mori, Bibliografia de las controversias sobre la 
licitud del teatro en Espana (1904). 

O. H. Green, The Life and Works of Lupercio 
Leonardo de Argensola (1927). E.M.W. 


Arguijo, JUAN DE (*Seville 1565; tzbid. 
1623), Spanish poet. He was a rich man 
who generously patronized other poets. 
His sonnets are rhetorical and classical; his 
silva on the guitar is amoving poem. He 
compiled an entertaining collection of 
anecdotes. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., XXXII; Cuentos, ed. 
Paz y Melia (1902).—J. M. Asensio, A., estudio 
biogrGfico (1883). E.M.W. 


Argyll, GreorcE JoHn DouGuias CAmpP- 
BELL, 8TH DUKE OF (*Ardencaple 30 IV 
1823; «1844 Lady Elizabeth Leveson- 
Gower, 01881 Amelia Claughton, 01895 
Ina McNeill; London 24 IV 1g00), Scot- 
tish Liberal politician, philosopher and 
geologist. 

The Reign of Law (1866); Primeval Man 
(1869); The Unity of Nature (1884); The Un- 
seen Foundations of Society (1893); Autobio- 
graphy and Memoir (1906). if :* 


Arias Montano, Beniro (*Fregenal de 
la Sierra 1527; tSeville 1598), Spanish 
theologian and poet. He was one of the 
Spanish participants in the Council of 
Trent. His chief work was the produc- 
tion of the Antwerp Polyglot Bible of 1569- 
73. His theological works are in Latin. 
He also wrote an agreeable poetic para- 
phrase of the Song of Solomon and a 
copious correspondence. 


J. N. Béhl de Faber, Floresta de rimas anti- 
guas castellanas, III (Hamburg, 1825); Cor- 
respondencia, in Coleceitén de documentos 
inéditos para la historia de Espavia, XLI (1862). 

A. F. G. Bell, B. A. M. (1922); L. Morales 
Oliver, A. MW. y la politica de Felipe Segundo en 
Flandes (1927). E.M.W. 


Aribau, BONAVENTURA CARLES (*Barcelona 
1798; ibid. 1862), Catalan poet, writer 
and economist; director of the mint and 
of the Spanish treasury. He was decor- 
ated by the prince consort for his co- 
operation in the industrial section of the 
Exhibition of 1851. But his greatest 
achievement was his Oda a la Patria 
(1833), usually considered the first modern 
poem in Catalan (though not so in fact) and 
therefore the starting-point of the Catalan 
renaissance. He was also the editor of the 
Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles. 
J.M.B.iR. 


Arienti, GIOVANNI SABADINO (+1540) 
Italian prose writer, for a time attached to 
the court of Ferrara in the service of 
Ercole I d’Este, to whom he dedicated his 
short stories, Le Porretane (1483). He 
also wrote, or rather compiled, Gynevra 
de le clare donne (1490), commemorating 
32 famous Italian women. 


Le Porretane, ed. G. Gambarin (1914); 
Gynevra, ed. C. Ricci and A. Bacchi della 
Lega (1888). BR. 


Arion, Greek lyric poet (late 7th century 
B.c.). Born in Lesbos, lived at court of 
Periander of Corinth and toured southern 
Italy and Sicily. Wrote dithyrambs on 
heroic subjects which influenced later 
tragic choruses. Nothing survives, 


A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb.. . . 
(1927). TB. W; 


Ariosto, Lupovico (*Reggio Emilia 8 IX 
14743; TMirasole 6 VIT 1533), Italian poet. 
Ariosto, author of the famous romantic 
epic, Orlando Furioso, was attached to the 
court of Ferrara and became secretary to 
cardinal Ippolito d’Este, brother of duke 


. Alfonso I. In 1507 he visited Isabella 


d’Este at Mantua and read several cantos 
of his epic aloud to her. He defended his 
patrons loyally, both in active service and 
in diplomacy, and followed them into 
exile in 1512. In 1517 Ippolito was 
created bishop of Buda, and Ariosto 
released from his service, transferred to 
that of Alfonso as director of co . 
theatrical entertainments. In 1 522 he me 
appointed governor of the Garfa bes 
His statesmanship and adtiinic we 
during his three years of office station 


much admired. In 1527 he wtred 4 ee 
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home in the country and spent the rest of 
his life putting the final touches to the 
epic and to his comedies. 

The Orlando Furioso is a sequel to the 
Orlando Innamorato by Boiardo and 
represents the culminating point in the 
development of the Italian romantic epic. 
The Carolingian and Arthurian stories had 
long been known in Italy. Boiardo first 
combined the material from both sources, 
introducing Arthurian amorousness into 
the Carolingian camp. Ariosto, in the 
Orlando Furioso, carried the development 
still further and, following certain indica- 
tions already present in Boiardo’s work, 
showed Orlando driven mad by love. 
Angelica, the inspiration of Orlando’s 
passion, is not, however, the most im- 
portant female character in Ariosto’s work. 
The role of heroine is here taken by 
Bradamante, the warrior-woman, betrothed 
to Ruggiero, from whose union descends 
the illustrious house of Este. The creation 
of the character of Bradamante, especially 
the fusion of the masculine and feminine 
sides of her nature, and the growth of her 
love for Ruggiero with its attendant doubts 
and conflicts, is perhaps the most remark- 
able achievement of the whole work. As 
a narrator Ariosto is superb. He is at his 
best in episodes which require for their 
telling a blend of seriousness and irony, as 
for instance Astolfo’s journey to the moon 
in search of Orlando’s wits, and the love 
of the queenly Angelica for the humble 
soldier, Medoro. Though he can evoke 
emotion (notably in the stories of Olimpia 
and Bireno and of Isabella and Zerbino), 
detachment rather than intensity seems 
to be his aim. His descriptions, whether 
of events or of the external world, are 
remarkably concrete; and when he adorns 
his narration he does so normally by 
similes rather than by metaphor or 
imagery. A fairly constant feature of the 
work is its undercurrent of mockery. ‘The 
military prowess and valour of the knights, 
the ideals of chivalry, the war itself are all 
gently ridiculed, but so subtly that the 
reader is left in doubt as to whether 
parody is intended or not. 

Ariosto’s minor works include love 
poetry, comedies and satires. 


Orlando Furioso (1516; 2nd ed., rev. as to 
Style, 1527 ; 3rd ed. rev. again as to style and 
ees additional material, 1532), ed. S. 
ebenedetti (3 vols, 1928), ed. N. Zingarelli 
(3rd e *> 1944); Commedie, ed. M. Catalano 
: d. 1940); Opere minor, ed. G. 
Gosh (1915); Satire, ed. A. Marenduzzo 


- Rajna, Le fonti dell’ Orlando Furioso (and 


ed. 1900); H. Hauvette, L’A. et la poésie 
chevaleresque a Ferrare au début du r6e stécle 
(1927); B. Croce, A. (2nd ed. 1927), A, 
Shakespeare e Corneille (1929) ; A. Momigliano, 
Saggio su l’Orlando Furtoso (2nd ed. 1932); 
J. E. G. Gardner, The King of Court Poets 
(1906 ; a useful introduction) ; E. W, Edwards, 
The Orlando Furioso and tts predecessor a 924): 


Aristaenetus (fl. mid-sth-cent. A.D.), 
Greek epistolographer, of whose life 
nothing is known. Author of two books 
of letters on erotic themes. The motives 
are mainly borrowed from Alexandrian 
elegy, new comedy and anecdotal tradition. 
The treatment is often somewhat porno- 
graphic, and there is little attempt at 
characterization. ‘The style is rhetorical 
and the language an Atticising pastiche. 

R. Hercher, Epistolographit Graect (1873), 
The Love Eptstles of Artstaenetus, tr. N. B. 
Halhed and R. B. Sheridan (1771), repr. in 
W.K. Kelly, £rotica (1854). 

J. Pietzko, De Artstaenett epistulis (1907); 
T.. Nissen, ‘Zur Rhythmik und Sprache der 
Aristaenetosbriefe’, Byz. Zeitsch., 40 (940). 


Aristarchus (*Samothrace c. 216; tAlex- 
andria 144 8B.C.), Greek grammarian, 
pupil of Aristophanes of Byzantium, whom 
he succeeded as librarian of the royal lib- 
rary at Alexandria. Worked mainly on 
Homer, of whose poems he prepared two 
recensions and many exegetical studies. 
His criticism rested on a profound know- 
ledge of Homeric language and archaeology 
and marks the zenith of Alexandrian 
scholarship. It is preserved mainly in ex- 
tracts in the scholia on Homer. 


K. Lehrs, De Aristarcht studiis Flomericis 
(3rd ed. 1882); A. Ludwich, Aritstarchs 
homerische Textkritik (2 vols, 1884-85); 
M. H. A. L. H. van der Valk, Textual Criticism 
of the Odyssey (1949). R.B. 


Aristarchus oF Samos (*c. 300; 230 
B.c.), Greek mathematician and _astro- 
nomer. Ancient authorities say that he 
suggested that the sun and fixed stars are 
motionless, while the earth revolves round 
the sun and on its own axis; but The sizes 
and distances of the sun and moon, the only 
extant treatise, retains the geocentric 
theory. 

T. Heath, A. of Samos (1913) and A History 
of Greek Mathematics, II (1921). D.J.F. 


Aristides, ArLius (*Asia Minor c. ap. 
120; ¢189), Greek orator, after much pro- 
fessional travelling, devoted himself to 
curing his chronic illness by oneiromancy, 
The story is interesting for ancient theurgic 
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therapy and abounds in quaint situations 
and unconscious humour. His encomium 
“To Rome’ is an illuminating tribute. He 
writes a fine late Attic, but suffers from 
vanity and (generally) lack of originality. 


Fifty-five discourses, ed. W. Dindorf (1829); 
ed. B. Keil, only vol. II, emended text of xvii 
to lit (1898). 

A. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide (1923). 
J.ELS: 


Aristophanes (*c. 445; +c. 385 B.c.), the 
supreme poet of Athenian Old Comedy. 
His dramatic career began in 427 with the 
lost Dattales (‘Banqueters’). Of 44 plays, 
4 doubtfully authentic, 11 survive complete. 

Aristophanic comedy is a brilliant fusion 
of poetry, fantasy and farce with political, 
literary and social criticism. Buffoonery 
and satirical abuse had a long tradition, 
visibly recalled in the grotesque padded 
costumes of the actors and the weird mag- 
nificence of the animal choruses; but it was 
Aristophanes’ immediate predecessors, 
notably Cratinus, who laid down the main 
lines he was to follow. Each play is built 
upon a leading idea propounded, debated 
and carried against opposition; thé latter 
half, in a series of farcical scenes, displays 
the consequences of the main action with 
little dramatic development. A prominent 
feature of the 5th-century plays is the 
parabasis, a direct address to the audience 
by the chorus. 

Until 421 Aristophanes was mainly 
occupied with political comedy. He de- 
plored Athens’ treatment of her allies, 
detested Cleon and the other popular 
leaders, and campaigned vigorously for 
peace with Sparta. In Acharnians (425) 
an old countryman wearied of war and 
public policy makes a private peace and 
sets up a free market in imported food; in 
Peace (421) the farmers free the goddess 
from her imprisonment by War and pro- 
claim plenty in the land; in both plays, as 
elsewhere, the feeling for the country is 
strong. I<nights (424) is a bitter attack on 
Cleon, who is represented as a rascally 
slave defrauding his master Demos, the 
people; Wasps (422) is nearer to social 
comedy in displaying faults in the adminis- 
tration of justice and their exploitation by 
politicians. Modern education had been 
the theme of Daitales; in Clouds (423: the 
extant version is a revision) Socrates 1s 
presented as caricature of a sophist, and 
beneath the fun lies serious criticism of a 
system of education which gave its ad- 
herents power without responsibility. 

The years 420-400 show a change of 
emphasis. Several lost plays had themes 


of myth and tragic burlesque. Parody of 
the tragedians, especially Euripides, is con- 
stant with Aristophanes, and had been 
prominent in Acharnians; now, in Thes- 
mophoriazousat (“Women at the Thesmo- 
phoria’: 411) and in Frogs (405) we see him 
presented as a clever and fascinating poet 
whose ideas, like those of the sophists, are 
corrupting and dangerous, and whose 
language is meretricious and over-subtle. 
Some plays seem to have dealt with the 
corruption of religion by foreign cults and 
quack soothsayers, others with the irre- 
sponsibility of youth as represented by 
Alcibiades; but Birds (414) is almost pure 
fantasy. Two disillusioned Athenians 
build ‘ Cloudcuckootown’ among the birds, 
an ideal city with dominion over gods and 
men; the theme evoked some of Aristo- 
phanes’ finest poetry. Lysistrate (411) is 
yet another plea for peace, this time 
brought about by a sex-strike of women, 
whose comic possibilities are well used. 
Between Frogs and  Feclesiazousati 
(‘Women at the Assembly’: 391) lies a 
transition from Old to Middle’ Comedy. 
The women assume government and estab- 
lish a sort of Platonic communism; the 
spirit of personal political attack is replaced 
by a wider social interest, the style is flatter, 
and the role of the chorus greatly dimin- 
ished. In this new style. the myth- 
burlesque play continues, and in Ploutos 
(388) the god of wealth is restored to sight 
so that poor but just men may prosper. 
Old Comedy was perennially opposed to 
reigning fashions and powers, and Aristo- 
phanes, with his bias towards conservatism, 
is no exception; but he had usually more 
discernment than to make all the points on 
one side. He has much pure and excellent 
poetry and a wonderful range of wit; the 
plays in their very nature are good theatre 
rather than good drama. ‘Their interest is 
the greater for the insight they give on con- 
temporary Athenian society and thought. 


Ed. J. van Leeuwen (with Prolegomena and 
Latin comm., 12 vols, 1896-1909); B. B. 
Rogers (with comm. and verse tr., If vols, 
1875-1917; text and tr. reissued in 3 vols, 
Loeb Libr., 1924); V. Coulon and H. van 
Daele (the most satisfactory text; Fr. tr., 5 
vols, 1923-30; some since revised); F. W. 
Hall and W. M. Geldart (2 vols, 1906-07) 
Among the many separate eds, see esp : 
Acharnians, W. J. M. Starkie (1909, with 
prose tr.); Knights, R. A. Neil (1901) ; Clouds 
W. J. M. Starkie (1911, with prose tr): Washe 
W. J. M. Starkie (1897); Peace, H. Sha fe i 
(1905) ; Birds, T. Kock and O. Schroeder (Gee 
comm., 1927), tr. G. Murray (1950) - Fy ob 
Haderae sic iN hare comm.,, 1922) ™ us 

uc ; : , “ee : 

ker (1906), tr. G urray (1918). 
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sistrate, U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
hae with Ger. comm.); Ploutos, 1. R. von 
Holzinger, Kritischexegetischer Kommentar 
(Sitz.-Ber. Wien. Akad., CCXVIII, 1940); 
Fragments, T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum 
Fragmenta, I (1880); J. Demiancezuk, Supple- 
mentum Comicum (1912). A 

Schmid-Stahlin, Gesch. as gr. te i a 
1946), 174-441 (a most valuable systematic 
sae with fall biblio.); G. Murray, Aristo- 
phanes (1933; the best general intro.); G. Nor- 
wood, Greek Comedy (1931); L. E. Lord, 
Aristophanes and his influence (1925: short 
popular account); A. Couat, Aristophane et 
l’ancienne comédie attique (3rd ed. 1902) ; M. 
Croiset, Aristophane et les partis & Athénes 
(1906, Eng. tr. 1909); V. Ihrenberg, The 
people of Aristophanes (and ed. 1951); D. 
Grene, ‘ The comic technique of Aristophanes a 
in Hermathena, 50 (x944)* P, Mazon, Essar 
sur la composition des comédies @’ Aristophane 
(rp64)* T.. B: Ix Webster, Studies in Later 
Greek Comedy (1953); A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy 
(1927) and Greek Dramatic Festivals (1952). 


E.W.H. 


Aristophanes of Byzantium (*c, 257° 
Te. 180 B.c.), Greek grammarian. Pupil of 
Callimachus, Zenodotus and Eratosthenes, 
whom he succeeded c. 195 as librarian at 
Alexandria, Continuing Zenodotus’ work 
on Homer, he also edited the lyric poets 
and the Attic tragedians. His work shows 
a wide interest in aesthetic questions and 
close linguistic scholarship. 

A. Nauck, Aristophanis Byzantii grammatict 
Alexandrini fragmenta (1 848). 

. Cauer, Grundfragen der Homerkritik (3rd 
ed. 1923); U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Einleitung in die &riech. Tragédie (1921); J. E. 
Sandys, History of Cla 


ss. Scholarship, | (3rd 
ed. 1921); M. HA 


193% .L.H. van der Valk, Textual 
Criticism of the Odyssey (1949). R.B. 


Aristotle (*Stagira 384; +Chalcis 322 
B.C.), Greek Philosopher and scientist, was 
the son of Nicomachus, a doctor, to whom 
in part he may have owed his interest in 
biology. He joined Plato’s Academy at the 
age of seventeen, and remained there 
twenty years; when Plato died in 347, he 
went first to Assos, wh 


ere he married 
Pythias, the tyrant Hermias’ niece, and 
then to Mytilene, where he remained until] 


€ accepted an invitation from Philip of 
acedon to become tu 

then aged thirteen (343). 

4 school, which became known as ¢ 

Patos, in the Lyceum at Athens. 


thens after Alexander’s death in 
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Strong, 
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5 * Tick comm,: De Anima, ed. and tr. 
ptne-to-be (1907); H. H. Joachim, A. on 
m Wsics, ¢ we Passing-away (1922); Meta- 
gy chean Ehe D. Ross (2 vols 1924)} icd- 
tewary. thics, ed. J. Burnet (1890) ; : fe 
Wechi : Otes on the N.E. (2 vols, 1892); H. H. 
hen mer on the N.E. (1959); Physics, ed. 
Boy, (2999) (7939) 5 Poetics, ed. and tr. I. By- 
tog eq’ ed. A, Gudeman (2nd ed. 1948); 
An 2), tr. B . L. Newman (4 vols, 1887- 
BE, SV ties ed arker (1946); Prior and Posterior 
Con Ope. W. D. Ross (1949); Rhetoric, ed. 
(to, teuti and J. E. Sandys (3 vols, 1887); 


920), WH: of Athens, ed. F. G. Kenyon 


L} 
Sy. 2€ Ox 
ing ihe Translation of Aristotle, ed. J. A. 
tele Oe Clase; D. Ross (1908-31); text ane tr. 
upp Se Libr. ; Commentaria in Artsto- 
199 -lemens, (23 vols, Berlin, 1882-1909) 3 
7 1903) ™ Aristotelicum (3 VS) Berlin, 
‘Nor: R | 
{ Rlishy. p°SS, 4. (1923; best general work in 
ng?) a5 Duhem, 1y' Systdme a Monde, 
: . dager ete A . W. Jaeger, 
Ka iode “gre J. M. Od eee et 
Slit ey ’€S  Aristote (1939) 5 I, Weiss, 
d Zufall in der Philosophie des 


le pyle es un 

Lig sig, (1942) ; A. Mansion, Introduction a 

\. Lotion ristotélictenne (1949) ; F. Nuyens, 

sit ppnard € la Psychologie d’ Aristotle (1948) 5 
We » Le Bonheur chez Aristote i aa0) , 


ibe ilper, (Leath, Mati 
P des sit h, Mathematics 1 42 Oe, 
“ows ». wei Aristotelische Friihschrifien 


© Idee 
tie epee (x94); J. Lukes Pe. 


9 
Lick pees (*Tarentum ¢ 2H hee B.C.); 
Con at llosopher and music ] theorist. 
Ny t antinea and Corinth before 
thens where he joined the 
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school of Aristotle. Three books of his 
Harmonics survive and part of his Elements 
of Rhythm. Wrote also about tragic danc- 
ing and lives of philosophers, etc. 

R. Westphal, 4. (1893); H. S. Macran, A. 
(1902, with tr. and comm.); F. Wehrli, A. 
(1945, with comm.). T.B.L.W. 


Ariwara No Narinira (*825; to VIT 880), 
Japanese poet. A court noble, known for 
his amorous adventures, he composed 
poems remarkable for their unrestrained 
emotionalism and skilful technique. ‘The 
traditional ascription to him of the com- 
position of the Ise monogatart (q.v.) Is un- 


certain. 
A. Miyamori, asterpieces of Fapanese Poetry 
E.B.C. 


(1936). 
Arjona y de Cubas, MANUEL DE (*Osuna 
197713 +Madrid 1820), Spanish poet; canon 
of Seville and co-founder of the Sevillian 
Academia de Buenas Letras. Most of his 
work 1s characteristic of Spanish neo- 
classicism, as_ the celebrated, though 
oratorical Las Ruinas de Roma (1808). La 
diosa del bosque, however, With its interest- 
ing metrical novelties, is an example of 
early romanticism. 
Bibl. Autores Esp., 
Lit. y Artes, 3 and 4. 
Arjun, or Arjan MAL (*A.D.1 581; Tr 606), 
€fth Sikh Guru oF pontiff, compiled the 
Adi Granth, the original bible of the Sikhs, 
by collecting extracts from the hymns of 
his four predecessors and other saints, 
Hindu and Moslem. He was put to death 
by the Mogul emperor Jahangir for com- 
plicity in the rebellion of prince Khusrt. 


M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion (6 vols, 
1909): H.G.R. 
Armand, pseud. © 


ARMAND. 
min, ROBERT (*Kings Lynn ¢. 1568; 
fridon XI 1615), English comuc actor, 
rriter of verse, pamphlets and 


matist, ¥ 
ais is jest-book, Fool upon Fool 


(1600), was enlarged as 4 Nest of Ninnies 


(1608). 
Works, ed. Grosart (1880). 
ymstrong, JOHN #Castleton ¢. 1709; 
Spendon 7 1X 1779); Scottish physician 
and poet. Practised 10 London; army 
hysician in Germany, 1760-63. An inti- 
mate friend of James Thomson, and the 
painter Fus aa a toured the 
‘ tin 1771: is chier literary work 
continent in 17 The Art of Preserving 


is a didactic poem, 
Health (1744) a remarkable example of 


63; Rev. de Ciencias 
R.M.N. 


f STRUBBERG, FRIEDRICH 
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ARNASON [624] + Chae 
poésies d’A. D. (1910).—H. J. A. Davidse 


the Augustan talent for raising prosaic and 
technical themes to ornate poetry. 
The Gconomy of Love (1736); Sketches or 


Essays on various Subjects, by Launcelat Temple 
(1758); Miscellanies (1770). ba ae 


Arnason, JON (*Hof, Skagastrénd 17 VIII 
1819; ©1866 Katrin borvaldsdéttir; +4 IX 
1888), Icelandic folklorist. The son of a 
Parson, Arnason became a teacher and 
later a librarian. He was active in literary 
work of all kinds and was co-founder (with 
Sigurdur Gudémundsson) of the Icelandic 
antiquarian collection (Islenzkt forn- 
gripasafn) and began in this way his work 
as a collector of folk-tales. 

fslenzk efintyri (1852); fslenzkar pjodségur 
0g e@fintyri (1862-64; Icelandic Legends, tr. 
G. E. J. Powell and E. Magnusson, 2 vols, 
1864); [slenzkar gdtur, skemtanir, vikivakar og 
pulur (4 vols, with O. Davidsson, Oe ee 


Arnauld, ANTOINE, called ‘Le Grand’ 
(*Paris 8 II 1612: TBrussels 7 VIII 1694), 
French theologian. A leading member of 
a distinguished family of theologians and 
polemists, Antoine (III) Arnauld was an 
early convert to Jansenism and championed 
that doctrine against the Jesuits throughout 

is life. His influence at Port-Royal, of 
which his sister Angélique was the abbess, 
was considerable both as theologian and 
educator. He took refuge in the Nether- 
lands in 1679 and died in exile, 


De la fréquente communion (1643) ; Logique de 
Port-Royal (1661, with Nicole) ; Apologie du 
clergé de France et des catholiques @’ Angleterre 
(1681); Réflexions sur la Nature et Ig Grdce 
By) oO) Euores completes (43 vols, 1775— 

2) 
| ee ag Histoire générale dy mouvement 
Jansenste (2 vols, 1922 > J. Laporte, ZL 
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a (1923). 
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Semi-fictitious pas matters, but her 
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Goet); 
es rad = . 7 
Gs Briefevechsel mit einem Kinde (1835 3 


 €0rres. , 
Giinderode (chen with a child, 1837); Dte 
nem Kénig a tr. 1861); Dies Buch gehért 
"i8skranz (18. 43); Clemens Brentanos Frtih- 
P teig ee Briefwechsel mit Arnim, ed. 
G ergemany, ; Briefwechsel mit Goethe, ed. 
; T vols 18 (1927).—Sdmtliche Schriften 
2), 53), ed. W. Oehlke (7 vols, 1920- 


Hilde 
Wy 
Romantit eye tas Stellung zwischen der 
: Germain ie Fungen Deutschland (1935); 
» Goethe et Bettina (1939): 
H.A.P. 


Arnj 
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\ Berlin see Joacuim (ACHIM) VON, 
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- bye sa abet After travels 
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cy forme € continuation in 1808, when 
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is importance as a poet es 
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atten of se his own verse as in his col- 

haq Yon to 7m songs, which, by directing 

Teput Untold € riches of popular tradition, 

Die z-1On ee ase. Otherwise his 
S upon his historical novel 


a fe ’Onen es 
Ww Novel (2 vols, 1817, 1854) an 


\ e Kne 
(gM Unstendunderhorn (1806-08 ; tr. sel. 
(nechty riels eS 1913); Hollins Liebeleben 
Bro) chy] ffenbarungen (1804) ; Armut, 
cau (’ Der to ao und Busse der Grajin Dolores 
. o *818) . Tk Invalide auf dem Fort Raton- 
Bao} . Se ‘ei sabella von Agypten (1812; t- 
mri’ Collected 1927); Die Majoratsherret 
te Coli oatl ed works (21 vols, 1839-57)3 
‘und p° thin nahestanden: Briefwechsel 
ae? und mit den Bride? 
e1g vols, 189471943 3 
tee Sua Arnim oo 2U1SS« id politt- 
he wy, Li &en Setner Zeit (1912); : : 
Or, --'Y criticism and romantic pee 


Arnim (1937). 
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> Dut otherwise has little merit. 
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E. Lofstedt, Arnobiana, Textkritische und 


sprachliche Studien (Lund, 1917); F. Gabarrou 
Arnobe, son euvre and Le Latin d?’Arnobe 


(1920). J.A.W. 


Arnold, Sir EDWIN (*Gravesend 1o VI 
1832; «1897 Tama Kurokawa; TLondon 
24 III 1904), English poet and journalist, 
<yhose oriental studies bore fruit in his epic 
Light of Asta (1879) and the foreign 
policy of the Daily Telegraph under his 


editorship. 
India Revisited (1886); The Light of the 
World (1891). R.M.H. 


Arnold, GoOTTFRIED (*Annaberg 5 IX 
1666; tPerleberg 3° V x714), German 
mystic, ecclesiastical historian and poet. 
Le was one of the pioneers of pietism and 
the author of numerous devotional and 
historical works which had a wide influence 
in the 18th century in Germany and 
America. Some of his hymns have found 
a place in English hymunals. His Ketzer- 
historie assures him of a place in German 
historiography ; it influenced Frederick the 


Great and oethe. 

Verse: Géttliche Liebesfunken aus dem grossen 
Feuer der Liebe Gottes in Christo Fest ent- 
sprungen (2 vols, 1698-1701) ; Poetische Lob- 
una Liebesspriiche (1 700). 

Prose: Die erste Lieve . « - das ist Wahre 
Abbildung der ersten Christen (1696); Unpar- 
theyische Kirchen- und Ketzerhistorve (3 vols, 
1699-1715)3 2% Geheimnis der géttlichen 
Sophia (1700) ; selected works, ed. E. Seeberg 
(2934) elius, G. A. (1873); W. von Schroder, 
Studien zu den deutschen Mystikern des 27. fh, I 
(1917); E. Seeberg, v- A. (1923); F. Gundolf, 
eschichtschreibung (1938); 


Anf ange deutscher G 
ip Sete Dictionary of Hymnology (aba) 


Arnold, MATTHEW (*Laleham 24 XII 
1822; oo185 é Lucy ‘Wightman ; 
+ Liverpool 15 IV 1888), English poet and 
critic. rnold’s mind was formed in the 
pracing moral atmosphere of Rugby, where 
his father was headmaster, and the gra- 
cjous serenity of Oxford. From 1851 to 
1886 he was an inspector of schools. Much 
of his life was spent in the pedestrian and 
chilling round of its duties, 


also professor of poetry at Oxford (1857- 
ducation abroad 


67) and his study of edu 
brought him in contact with continental 
thinkers, notably Sainte-Beuve who in- 

Education in 


fluenced him profoundly.  Bducat! 
s the mainspring of 


sts widest sense Wa . 
Arnold’s thought: his official reports 
remain valuable, constructive contribu- 

sphere, but his larger 


tions in their ow? 
4th the cultural state of the 


concern was W 
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nation as a whole. Cosmopolitan and 
humanistic in outlook, he castigated con- 
temporary society for its provinciality and 
materialism under the famous classifica- 
tion, ‘Barbarians, Philistines and Popu- 
lace’. His literary criticism has deeply 
affected modern thought in its insistence 
upon the absolute value of great literature, 
and his central ideas—the best as the 
touchstone of excellence, Hebraism and 
Hellenism, sweetness and light—are still 
operative in the phrases his lucid, per- 
suasive prose coined for them, Arnold S 
poetry is distinguished by a reflective 
quality which makes it directly what he 
wished it to be, ‘a criticism of life’. The 
pressure of spiritual desolation in an age of 
dissolving faiths is poignantly expressed in 
language deliberately plain and muted ; 
and many specifically poetic gifts are at the 
service of this sober content—exquisite 
lyrical sense, metrical skill, natural de- 


scription, and the power of personal 
affirmation. 


VERSE: The Strayed Reveller and Other 
Poems, by ‘A? ( 1849); Empedocles on Etna and 
Other Poems, by ‘A’ (1852): Poems. A New 
Edition (2 vols, 1853); Poems. Second Series 
(1855): Merope. A Tragedy (1858); Nez 
Poems (1867): Collected Poents (2 vols, 1869); 
Poetical Works, ed. C. B. Tinker and H, F. 


Owry (1950).—ProsE: On Translating Homer 
(1861); A French Eton (1864); Essays in 
Criticism, 1st Series (1865); On the Study of 
Celtic Literature (1867); Culture and Anarchy 
(1869; ed. J. Dover Wilson, 1931): St Paul and 
Protestantism (1870); Friendship’s Garland 
(1872) ; Literature and Dogma (1873): God and 
the Bible (18475). Last Essays on Church and 
1877); Mixed Essays (1879); Irish 
Essays (1882); Essays in Criticism, and Series 
(1838); Reports on Elementary Schools T852- 
1888, ed. F. S. Marvin (1908); Letters I848—- 
1888, ed. G. W. E. Russell (2 vols, 1895); 
Letters to Arthyy Hugh Clough, ed. HLF. 
Lowry (1932): Notebooks (1902).—The Worhs 
ae Ay (re vols, 1903-04). 

- Saintsbury, VW. 4. (1902); L, Trilling, 
M. A. (1939); C. B. Tin =a oe, H. F, Lowry, 
The Poetry of M. A., A Commentary (1940); 
Ee. K. Chambers, MM. As, A Study (1947): W. 
Raleigh, Some Authors (1923); W. P. Ker, The 
Art of Poetry (1923); Fi. Garrod, Poetry 
and the Criticism of Life (193 1); G. Tillotson 
Criticism and the 19th Century (1951), RF,” 
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1849), Spanis 
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cism, his Seni rench and English romanti- 
ental rites abounds in medieval and 
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Caballey ae vols, 1840-43) ; Poesias religiosas, 
» amatorias y orientales (1860); 
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flea Goat ed. Luis L. Rosellé y José 
189g) 972)-—J. Lomba Pedraja, El P. A. 
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iatces, ene 17th-cent. Dutch writer of 
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Ing “4S of little value 

Sende Kk 

Boertip ‘ 3 jSluche van droncke Goosen (1639) ; 
Ivan oe van Claes Klick. 
02m ed, me Nederlandsche Kluchtspel, 

Blischey K 77); J. Bolte, Die Singspiele der 
At omddianten (1893). A.M.B.W. 

lais 
I » Am: ae 
PAT Técq) pee (*Beja 1530 ?; fCoimbra 
dieq theo] Ortuguese moralist. Having 
TMelite Paid at Coimbra he entered the 
(+), court onastery in Lisbon. He be- 
578) Preacher to King Sebastian 
dlogos later bishop of Portalegre. 
(An fen a m Consist of ten conversations 
Hoe ma ancholy, romantic character 
Various people who visit 
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WSSica] preigious subjects, 18 a mode 
(x 53.805 a. ee prose. 
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phon, he published the philosophical lec- 
tures of his master Epictetus from short- 
hand notes, and wrote several historical 
and geographical works, of which the prin- 
cipal is his Anabasis Alexandri, a sober 
account of Alexander the Great’s eastern 
campaigns. 

H. Schenkl, Epictetz Dissertationes ab 
Arriano digestae (2nd ed. 1916); A. G. Roos, 
Flavit Arriant quae exstant omma (2 vols, 
1907-28); E. I. Robson, Arrian (Loeb Libr., 2 
vols, 1921-33).—1r.: T; Falconer, Arrian’s 
Voyage round the Euxine Sea (1805); W, Dan- 
sey, Arian on Coursing (1831); J. W. McCrindle, 
The Vovage of Nearkhos (1879); E. J. Chinnock, 
Arrian’s Anabasis (1893). R.B. 


rviela, JUAN BAUTISTA 


Arriaza y Supe 
837), Spanish poet. 


(*Madrid 1779; tibid. 1 
After serving in the navy he became a 
diplomat in Paris and London. His facile, 
pre-romantic poetry abounds in patriotic, 
amorous and satirical themes. His best 
known poem, Terpsicore, is an interesting 
poetical-rhythmiical description of the 
dance. He translated in verse (1807) 
Boileau’s Art Poétique. 
Bibl. Autores Esp., 67; Terpstcore o las 
gracias del baile (1936), | The Vain Resolution ’, 
in Poets and Poetry of Europe (N. ¥ 1888). 
M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de las ideas 
ostéticas en Espana, 3 (1947). R.M.N. 


Arteaga, ESTEBAN DE (Moraleja de Coca, 
Segovia 1747; Paris 1799), Spanish critic 
and scholar. Expelled as a Jesuit in 1767, 
he left the Order in 17769 and lived mainly 
in Italy. His treatises on beauty and. on 

ake him one of the most original 


music M : 
Spanish thinkers on aesthetics. He wrote 
in Spanish and Italian and was well known 
in France and Germany. 


es filosdficas sobre la belleza ideal, 


es dé 
derada como el objeto de todas las artes de 
emitacion (1789), ed. 3. J. Miguel Batllori 
(1943) ; Le Rivoluziont del Teatro Musicale 


gt 1 presente (2 

liano dalla sua origine fino a ite ( 

ae 1783) 3 Memorias para servir a la Historia 

de la Miisica -espatiola (1789) Della influensa 

degli Arabi sull’ origine della poesia moderna in 
o 


1791). 
ura 27 y Pelayo, Historia de las ideas 
estéticas, 3, 5 G 947); V. Cian, 17 Meas AN 
Scjenze, ‘Torino (1895). .M.N. 


Investigacion 


Arvers, ALEXIS FELIX (*Paris 23 VII 1806; 
t+ibid. 7 XI 1850), French writer. .Arvers 
is best known for the celebrated sonnet— 
inspired by Marie Nodier—which begins 
_-‘Mon Ame a son secret, ma vie a son 
mystere’. He was also a dandy, a man of 
the world, and a dramatist. 


ARYASURA 


- £E dant 
Mes heures perdues (1833); En atten 
(1835); Deux maitresses (1836); Ces dames 
patronesses (1837); Rose ada 
1 ete PF’. A. (1897). 
Ch. Glinel, Le poéte MC: LPR. 


Aryasira (c. A.D. 500), Sanskrit author 
of thie Fiabe Mala (‘Garland of Buddhist 
birth stories’). H.G.R. 


Asadi, At 1nN-1 AHMAD-I Tus, 11th- 
century Persian poet and lexicographer. 
He is the author of pci colar (ed. J. 
ai, 1938), an epic poem of 10,000 
ioe on ne ed of Firdowsi’s Shah- 
Nameh. Wis Lugat-i Furs (ed. P. Horn, 
G6ttingen, 1897), the oldest Persian 
dictionary, has special literary importance 
for its quotations from 76 old Persian 
poets. E.Y. 


Asai Ryd (*Edo (=Tokyo) 1610? or 
before; +Kyoto 1690), Japanese author. 
Before he was twenty, he entered Budd- 
histic orders, living firstly in Edo, and, 
after 1657, in Kyoto, He was a prolific 
writer on many subjects: biographies, 
fairy-stories, moral tales, travel guides, 
novels etc. Some scholars have held that 
there were two writers of the same name 
(the other *1640; t29 X 1709), whose 
writings are confused. 


Lokaidd meishoki (1660); Edo meishoki 
(1662); Koko monogatart (1660); Otogi béko 
(1666), EBC. 


Asaki, Gurorcur (*Hertza 
1869 or 71), Moldavian poet, playwright 
and novelist. With no great literary 
talent, Asaki deserves to be remembered 
as the publisher of the first Rumanian 
newspapers: Albina Rom§aneasca (1829- 
49); Gazeta de Moldova (1850-59) and 
several in both French and umanian. 
With Catargiu and Alecsandri he founded 
the dramatic society ‘Conservatorul filar- 
monic dramatic’, He translated much of 


0 French, Italian and 


1788; +lassy 


Culegere de poexii (1854): Anul nou I857 in 
Moldova (1857: his own Fr. tr. of this hehe is 
included in N. Iorga’s Anthologie de la littéra- 
ture roumaine, 1920); Fabule (1862): Le dernier 
jour du Municipium Lassiorum (1867), 


- Lovinescu, A. (1927). A.VLW, 


Asbjornsen, Perr CHRISTEN (# 
Hania rs | 1812; fibid. 5 I 1885), Nor- 
Wegian folklorist. Asbjernsen, together 
sae ®rgen Moe, collected and 8ave writ- 
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orway. 
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His English lettet® "ors 
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Toxophitus, . The jis 
E. Arber, eo The Ens 
E. Arber, 1995); 879) oh. 
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Asclepi 
Be), ees Of Samos (early ard century 
under an led Sicelidas and mentioned 
ve epigr name by Theocritus, Forty- 
Hs ams survive, mostly erotic. 
W.R pele , Anthologia Graeca (1894); 
te); yw a: Anthologia Graeca (1916, with 
Gree}, Ant} ] ackail, Select Epigrams from the 
iology (xg11, with tr. and comm.). 
Bacal: T.B.L.W. 
Italian 
Archivio 


‘eave Isata (*1829; 11902); 
iS em ah and founder of the 
rc ‘Lotogico italiano. 
i - Pulle, G, Al. (1907). 
Soni 
Roman eran eanus (*9 B.c.; } A.D. 79), 
icero’s mi, wrote a commentary 
Cn Pisonen, peeches, extant only in part 
he velio, re ah Scauro, pro Milone, pro 
é °Ws know] oga candida). Asconius 
“Pt the ] edge of all Cicero’s works ex- 
tp de A % tters to Atticus. 
(10 Cleeronis Onn (1907); 'T. Stang], Scholias- 
Om, bIA SS . reat (1912); Cc. Giarratano 
entariis i:85 8) vig, De aii: eo 


B.R. 


Seni 
Jo ’ 
So Barbieri: see BARBIERI, F. 
0 
nktdon (*Wores. 25 III 1659; 
Dora, ed ‘t 1738), English pamphleteer, 
Nes for i anslated Asgill’ by contem= 
to S$ eccentric but pithily written 
Res, “Aetan ving Christians need not die. 
790i" ton tomes of Man by the Death and 
Day, esus Christ from the Dead 


Me : Gre 
mM a &g, ey > . 
ts ang fot s Argument (1 tH See 


NS a 
lop ttt 

‘elon a. )SOn, F 
Ug Ledic ee EYsTEINN (#1310 ?5 $1361), 
: y An ecclesiastic famed for 


8 fp Lal; A 
intel of rey, Praising the Virgin Mary. It 
agp; Sting 4 21OUs symbolism, and is, Mos” 
idq] tons an expression of the religious 
“Wo ~ Beg oad conceptions of the late 
Styles of ia Iceland, It stands high as 
went satks th and with its free and simple 
“alq “Way Free culmination of the develop- 
vein a. om the artificial style of the 
an (The 7; 
PP iscon Lily . Original and Eng. tt ed. E. 
2agch 1870) an g. U., 


Al. 
®t Sh 
Cg], a 
a en \ earth century), Arabic poet, 
witds Os scription of wine- As the 
ath gi hig peiB> especially 
we Ward goad show, he ha 
Steg “th Civilization: it is evem PF.” 
the ti was a Christian. e wit- 
8€ of Islam and according to 


eT 4: 
‘Lilja’, in Edda, XXI (1924): 
RG.P. 


Per sian, 
d contact 


ASHI 


tradition even composed a poem in praise 
of Mohammed—without, however, accept- 
ing the new faith. 


Ch. Lyall, ‘The Mu‘allaga of Maimun al- 
A‘sha, rendered into English in the metre of 
the original’, in Oriental Studies presented to 
E. G. Browne (1922). S.M.S. 


Asher ben Yehiel, or Asheri, ‘RosH’ 
(*Germany ¢. 1259; t'Toledo 31 X 1327), 
Spanish Hebrew religious writer. For a 
while principal rabbi of Germany, he emi- 
grated 1304 to Spain, where he became 
rabbi of Toledo and head of all Spanish 
Jewish communities. One of the greatest 
of the ‘decisors’ of Jewish law, he took an 
active part in the controversy Over the 
Guide of Maimonides. He wrote com- 
ments on many parts of the Talmud, and 
over 1,000 responsa (replies to legal 


questions). 


Responsa (Venice 15 
(Constantinople 1517): ane. 
A. Freimann, ‘Ascher ben Jechiel’, in 


Jahrb. Jiid. Lit. Ges., XII (1919). 


{Sura 427), Iraqi Hebrew- 
Aramaic religious writer, was from 375 to 
427 head of the Talmudical academy at 
Sura and close to the court of Yezdegerd I, 
king of Persia. He was the final redactor 
of the Babylonian Talmud. ‘This is a sum- 
mary of legal discussions held in_ the 
Babylonian schools on the basis of the 
Mishnah (see JUDAH the Prince) between 

The text of the dis- 


A.D. 250 and 400. : i 
amaic, the traditional 


cussions JS in Arar 1 
ch it is based 1s in Hebrew, 


material on whi 
the whole in a very abbreviated style, with 
many digressions, homilies and legends 
interspersed. The share of Ashi as re- 
dactor is Very real and many remarks by 
him appear. It was later worked over by a 
group of scholars called Saboraeans, and 
given general recognition throu ghout Jewry 
through the efforts of the Geonim, heads 
of the Babylonian schools until Hat Gaon 


(+1038). 
bylontan Talmud (1st complete ed. 
Seis | 1520-23; Der Babylonische Talmud, 
Ger. tr. L. Goldschmidt, 9 vols, 1933-35; The 
[. Epstein, 34 vols, 


Jonian Talmud, tr. 
Babs; evy, Treasures of the Talmud 


48); 9- 
hey x ohen, Everyman's T ‘almud (1932); 
L. Auerbach, The Babylonian Talmud in 


Selec (2946). re production to Talmud and 


‘ track, 

“wash (1931)3 Wright, The Talmud 
Tes y: 9 ROSH foal Talmud and Apocrypha 
(1933); A. L- Williams, Talmudic Judaism 
(1933); S, Funk, Die Fuden im Babylonien 
200-500 (2 vols, 1902-08 ; N. Glatzer, 
Geschichte der talmudischen Zeit (1937). C.R. 


20-23); Pisge ha-Rosh 


Ashi (*352:; 


ASHIQ 


Ashiq of Isfahan, Aga Muyammap 
(+1767-68), Persian lyric poet. 
Divan (Tehran, 1939). a 
Ashkenazi, Jacos pen YirzcHoK (*Yanof ? 


Poland ¢. 1550; Prague 1628), Yiddish 
writer. 


Lseena Ou-reena (tr. of the Bible, incorporat- 
ing post-biblical legends and commentaries, 
Fitst pub. 1590; 3rd _ ed. Basle, 1622; Latin 
tr. John Siebert, Helmstedt, 1660; French tr., 
1846; Ger. tr. rg11 ff.); Hamagid (Prague, 
1576); Meilitz Yosher (Amsterdam, 8 


Ashmole, Exias (*Lichfield 23 V 1617: 
718 V 1692), English antiquarian : founder 
of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (1683). 
Ashmole’s treatise on the Order of the 
Garter is exhaustive. His Memoirs con- 
tain useful historical material. 


The Institutions, Laws, and Ceremo) 


Order of the Garter (1672); Memoirs (1717; 
crit. ed. R. T. Gunther, 1927), 
A; i; Humphreys, A. (1925). 


ves of the 


W.A.A. 
Asinius Pollig:- see PoLuio, 


Asjadi, Apu Nazar ABD AL-Aziz (*Marv, 


11th century), Persian court-poet of the 
Qaznavid period, eg 


FER (*Ingelatorp 
12 VII 1848), 


Askeléf, Jouan CHRISTOF 
13 Il 1784; TStockholm 
Swedish journalist, editor of several peri- 
odicals, literary and political, above all 
(1830-48) Svenska Minerva, an anti- 
liberal, Pro-government, paper of some 
celebrity. Askelof travelled widely (Eng- 
land, Italy) and was a notably good prose- 
writer, commended as such by Tegnér, 


Ett och annat uy tidningen Svenska Minerva 


(1834). 
Erdmann, Svenska Minerva (1915), 
B.M.E.M. ; ALBA. 
een eee (*Kalisz rr [X 1838; 
racow 2 1897), Polish t, play- 
wright and short f - Ae 


-StOry writer. 
unsuccessful 186 


3 tising he left for [tal] 
and Germany, where h reins 


€ studied phil hy. 
From 1870 he lived ar a he ec 


7acow. His lyrics 
express his various moods and deep philo- 


sophical reflexions. Though he belonged 
to the positivist movement of his genera- 
tion, at the end of his creatiy 


€ period h 
listened to the heart, With M.K siecle 


ono 
he is the best Polish lyricist in the — 
f of the 19th century. is historical 
and social plays lack dramatic Strength 
though not formal beauty. 


p, VERSE: Hoeaie (4 series, 1869-94: some tr. 
39, Umplowicz, j thl li 
1885), jamal 2 r Ausgewahilte Gedichte, 


a Rienzi (1874); Zyd (1875; 
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J. Meixnen 1982); 


a ey | 
Im Banne des Vorurtheils, tr. odant 1379) |) | 


‘on R 

Kiejstut (1878 ; Ger. tr. M. von Oh. 

Pisma (5 vols, 1898). ae wera i 4 
IX. Woycicki, Adam Asn ; 

epoki (1931; with biblio.). 


#DiepP® cht, 
Asselijn, = “THOMAS ine: plays oe 
+Amsterdam VII 1701), lagciple ° 
bookbinder and artisan, ¢ we: + 
His dramas were ane = 
Jan-Klaasz comedies ~~ 
a century. "They cause 
for a time were banne os , def! 
nonites felt themselves , 
them. ‘They are ae 6 
realistic, full of coy ome Anjello, (683) 

Op- en ondergang van 4 


R anal ‘e th 
penstiee rl t 
Jan Klaasz of de gewaande D Saa Te cat! 


a - Ell j pi 
Kraembedt of Kandace Klaas ey); 
684); Echtscheiding tau? tey ( (109 
Vans" (1683); De stielmocd’ ier 
Stiefeaer (1699); De Be 
wlzeyUu ’ 


Gusman de A ai Verner, 3 (sre 10 
Ww a ‘A. in Ties Te. e 
Lett. a 5; J. Je Son eee a | 
Ned. yay joten, : ‘ A. ‘ws 

hee ill (2nd ed. 197 athb-& fi 


Tor, ce 
AN, Ja! ' 
2DERIC vs de voile 
perepede, i loa 
ranted fromthe French 725 
adap . ot ec 19 of 4 
see ae _—— j ver Aye 
whi i , (19 os or ie 
Ed. P. Leendertz Fr node nat Me 
> (1871), Ka J ay 

J. A. Alberdingk 

halen (1851). 


of pe if 

>) Welsh mone ings s 
WE porn®: ant f) 
assist ff) 
d ed is | 
Alfré ‘ Col, ee vi 
i 


Asser (+909 ‘ 
later bishop of i 
893) and schola 


/Elfred. ile é 
Asser’s Life of ioe. te. es Asse” fi 
S 


Stevenson (1904) “7 es 
For doubts of pene eeseat 
Galbraith, Histert 


England (1951)- ypEAd 0th i 
A ci, CHARLES —" fren’ go 4 t, 
ssouci, : 6 9); squ +35 fe ‘i 
: gs 107 le die”, { 
1605 ? [Pari O but pat? rit) J 
styled “emper af ig bro# pin? rp? 9 
orderly ms en ey, tHE vith” y f 
a gv ay 
i classical j pletigtige 
j ¢ 
a paris me Leg : 9 
Lejugement der iy (1057 (a dg 
Ovide en aga . Gu (1839) 7 y 
Cone ed, ie, Colomber, seep 
Lay fy Os i: liv 
E. Henriot, 


, 


A 
Asteropheru® oy 
1647), Swedis 
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Aste 

Sea, herus, who lived for a time at 
660 ox : notable for having written, in 
Wedish lit one of the earliest dramas in 
ively. Je a viz. Tisbe, a curious, 

$ e ay ride ry 

appy ending. play, provided with a 
Tis 

Gr rc E. Meyer (1909). 

Qtur intil] reps (eek a dramatiska litter- 

9 (1903-79). 
B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 


; fathee a of two Athenian tragic 

3 and son. ‘The more famous 

TSt victo pen of Isocrates and won his 

as eBleed ay ( B.C. His victory of 340 
Nave: y a statue in the theatre. 

{1926 A Le ragicorun Graecorum Fragmenta 

reeks (1896), Haigh, Tragic Drama of _the 
: M.L.C.: EBL. W- 


0 ee greatest of the Mahayana 
adh. ‘ chers, was born at Saketa in 
Ushan e was the preceptor of the 
Whom he juperor Kanishka (a.p. 120-62); 
itton, 1elped to draw up the Mahayana 
my was the author of the earliest 
na ad drama, the Sariputra- 
Sand. of numerous philosophical 
a ee the most famous being 
Sok Charita (tr. E. B. Cowell, 
Lh Was ue. of the East, XLIX, 1894), 
she of hig. by Sir Edwin Arnold in his 
Ata *@ (1879). H.G.R. 


(* alik.; 

Pe2765 é rk 4 Juvayni, Ava‘ AL-DIN 

lean hig at» Azerbaijan 6 HI 1283), 
Orian, statesman and man 0 


SVagh 


Stters 
sie’ n a youth he entered the service 
ae tulers of Persia and twice 
“Ppoj ong ne accompanying Argun, 
Rey ae Lov ing. In 1262 he was 
Ona d 1 rnor of Bagdad. Finally he 
Sto}, ch, ac displeasure of the Mongol 
2 eae died from an apoplectic 
schlisted. all his property had been 
Khar’ Wout Fahan-Gusha (‘the History 
of the 1260) j -Conqueror’, i.e. Genghis 
Mshe Mon 18 indispensable for the history 
fuencids, aa ti Assassins and agro 
ed S literary style has great y in- 
orig et historical ed tan: 


TiRh 
inte q22-Gusha, ed. M. M. oe 


. Browne, 1912-37): 
Noytek » 19 3 


oO ® 

wed 6 Sa ‘ha Bocosoy (*Baja 10 VI 1826; 
Uk y° of a VIII 1858), Serbian writer 
& y Saragy;, Most fervent supporters © 
tone tote 216 and his linguistic refor™*: 
Proyss ang’ Cems, books of travel, short 
Sy WW hi, LOVels, the latter tW° genres 
ORY St successful work. 


ST 
ORIES : Bunjevka (1 85 1) ; Darak 


n 


Pe) 


r] ATHANASIUS 
Srpkinji (2 vols, 1845-46).—NoveL: Dva 
Idola (1852).— Sabrana Djela (1928). S.C. 


Athanasius (*Egypt ¢. 295/300; 1373), 
Greek ecclesiastical writer, Athanasius 
was probably of Egyptian rather than 
Greek extraction; he seems to have spoken 
and written Coptic. He accompanied the 
patriarch Alexander of Alexandria to the 
council of Nicaea in 325, and was in 328 
elected his successor. ‘The eastern church 
was divided at this time by a christological 
dispute, the Nicene party maintaining that 
the nature of the Father and the Son was 
the same, the Arians that the Son was 
inferior to and created by the Father. 
Athanasius was a courageous and un- 
compromising defender of the Nicene 
faith, resisting bishops and emperors alike. 
He was five times deposed from his see and 
spent 17 years in exile or in hiding. Only 
after 366 did he have unchallenged tenure 
of his patriarchate. 

Most of his writings—which present 
of authenticity—are 


many problems | 
olemical and topical. He shows mastery 
of debate, superb skill in the handling of 


evidence, and scrupulous pursuit of his 
purpose. The principal of these are the 
‘Apology against the Arians , the Apology 
to Constantius and the Apology on his 
flight’. In his dogmatic writings against 
the Arians, of which the principal are three 
‘Speeches against the Arians he is less 
successful. His letters include many long 

olemical treatises 10 epistolary form, such 
as the ‘ Letter to the Monks concerning the 
History of the Arians’, and the series of 
fostal letters which survive only in a Syriac 
translation. Also in letter form 1s his Life 
of St Antony’, the founder of Egyptian 
monasticism. This strange mixture of 

opular Christian piety and philosophic 

agan asceticism enjoyed immense SUCCESS 
and set the pattern for Christian hagio- 


e 
ae “aes natural with one who wrote in 
haste and often in anger, Athanasius took 
little thought for literary form. Huis works 
are valuable as sources for the history of 
his times, but have to be used with great 
care because of their tendentious presenta- 
tion—or suppression—of the facts. 
Migne, air. Grey 25-28 ; Athanasius’ 
Werke, ed. Hi. G. Opitz (3 vols, 1934-36) ; 


Festal Letters of A. (1848) ; 
W Bight 2 ae Orations against the Arians 


ight, A., ag J 
Mies) nad The Historical W: ritings of A. (1881); 
E. Fialon Athanastt pros ton Basilea Konstan- 
tion apologia (and ed. 1892); W. Riedl and 
W. E. Crum, The Canons. of A. of A., the 
versions (1904); G., 


Arabic and Coptic ve ; 
Ar nanasii. Epistula ad Epictetum 


Ludwig, 4? 
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episcopum Corinthi (1911); F. C. Cross, A., 
Oratio de incarnatione Verbi (1939).—I]RANS- 
LATIONS: J. B. McLaughlin, The Life of St 
Anthony the Hermit; A. Robertson, Discourse 
on the Incarnation (2nd ed. 1891); A. Robert- 
son, Select Writings and Letters of A. (1892); 
J. H. Newman, Select Treatises of A. (2 vols, 
2nd ed. 1900), C. R. B. Shapland, The Letters 
of St A. concerning the Holy Spirit (1951). . 
E. Schwartz, ‘Zur Geschichte des Athan- 
asius’, in Géttinger Nachrichten (1904, 1905, 
1908, i911); F. Lauchert, Das Leben des 
heiligen A. (1911); N. W. Sharpe, ‘A. the 
Copt and his Times’, Biblia Sacra, 72 (1915); 
H.-I. Bell, ‘Athanasius’, Congreg. Qu., 2 
(1925); G. Bardy, Saint Athanase (2nd ed. 
1925); J. List, Das Antoniusleben des heiligen A. 
(1930); H. G. Opitz, Untersuchungen ur 
Ueberlieferung der Schriften des A. (1935); 
- A. Méhler, A. der Grosse (2nd ed. 1944); 
F. L. Cross, The Study of A. (1945).— G. 
Miller, Lexicon Athanasianum (1944 ff.). 
R.B. 


Athenaeus, Greek writer from Naucratis 
(fl. A.D. 200). His Deipnosophistai repre- 
sents a Banquet of Sophists. Of the original 
30 books we have 15 and an abridgement. 
The conversations are a disguised encyclo- 
paedia, which has preserved for us a great 
many quotations from classical authors and 
a store of information about everyday life. 

G. Kaibel, Athenaei Dei nosophistai (1887); 
C. B. Gulick, Athenaeus: po ein (x - 
with tr.).—S. P. Peppink, Observationes (1936). 

T.B.L.W. 


Atherstone, Epwin (#17 IV 1788; +Bath 
29 I 1872), English versifier and prose- 
writer, whose copious and grandiose epics 
and romances, inspired by the painter John 
Martin, won ephemeral applause. 


Epics: Israel in Egypt (1861); The Fall of 
Nineveh (30 bks, 1868).—ROMANCE: The 
Handwriting on the Wall (7358). > RAV. 


Attar, Fartp at-Drwn anu HAMID, SHAYKH 
( Nishabur, 1i19g?; tibid. 1230), Persian 
poet, writer and mystic. A physician by 
profession, he travelled extensively and 
apparently visited Egypt, Damascus, 
ecca, India and Turkistan. Finally he 
settled in his native town, where he is said 
to have been killed during the Mongol 
invasion. 
Attar is regarded as one of the three 
Main Persian mystic poets, the other two 
eing Sanai and Mawlavi. His works are 
Ost entirely consecrated to the cause of 
! sm. His copious poetical output, in- 
cluding odes, sonnets and quatrains, com- 
poner mainly poems in couplet form, His 
mp Vk al-Awliya (‘ Memoirs of the 
S> ed. R. A. Nicholson, 2 vols, 


L 
€yden and London, 1905-07), written in 


a 


prose and outstanding in sensitiveness and 
purity of style, is one of the main works 
on Sufism. 


Pand-Nameh, ed. and Fr. tr. Silvestre de 
Sacy (1819); Mantiq al-Tayr (1857; Le 
Langage des Oiseaux, Fr. tr. Garcin de Tassy, 
1863; Eng. abr. tr. R. P. Masani, 1924); 
Elahi-Nameh, ed. H. Ritter (Istanbul, 1940); 
Divan-t Attar (Tehran, 1940); Kulliyat-t Attar 
(Lucknow, 1877). 

_M. Smith, Attar (1932); S. Naficy, Ahval va 
Asar-i Attar (Tehran, 1941); see also Muham- 
mad-i Qazvini’s intro. to the above ed. of 
Tazkirat al-Awliya. E.Y, 
Atterbom, Per Danim_ Amapeus (*Asbo 
19 I 1790; tStockholm 21 VII 1855), 
Swedish poet and critic. Atterbom was 
the leader of the ‘ Fosforister’, a group of 
romantic innovators banded together in the 
society known as ‘Aurora’, who took their 
name from their periodical Phosphonus. 
Atterbom, an introspective and diffident 
man, son of a clergyman, and later professor 
at Uppsala, indulged less in polemics than 
did the majority of the group, but more 
than any of them he exemplified the new 
romanticism in his own works. In the 
prologue to Phosphorus (1810) he stated 
the new romantic ideas and ideals, calling 
especially for a revival of ‘true’ or ‘pure’ 
poetry. He was much influenced by the 
nature-philosophy of Schelling as js 
shown, for example, in Blommorna (1812- 
37). His most important works are two 
(undramatic and unactable) poetic dramas, 
the fragment Fadgel Bld, and Lycksalighe- 
tens O (1824-27), in which he expresses 
his later, maturer, belief that men can win 
truth and happiness only through un- 
selfishness and suffering. ‘The ideas are 
expressed by a symbolism that is often 
obscure, but the conclusion, a resigned 
renunciation of earthly joy, is plain. Both 
works contain poetry of a very high order. 


Samlade dikter (6 vols, 1854-63); Samlade 
skrifter 1 obunden stil (7 vols, 1859-70); Valda 
skrifter, ed. I. B6&k (6 vols, 1927-29): ‘Brey 
till Schelling’, ed. R. G. Berg, in Samlaren, 
1918. 

io Vetterlund, Fdgel Bld (1900-02) and 

Lycksalighetens O (1924); C. Santesson, 4.5 

ungdomsdiktning (1920) and_ Aiterbomstudter 

(1932); A. Nilsson, Svensk Romantik (1916); 

H. Frykenstedt, A.s Lycksalighetens O (1952). 
B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K, 


*:9 


Atterbury, FRANcIs, bishop of Rochester 
(*Milton Keynes 6 III 1662; ©1696 
Katherine Osborn; }+France 15 II 1732), 
English divine, a religious and political con- 
troversialist, who ably vindicated High 
Church principles and privileges, dying in 
exile. 
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An Answer to some Considerations on the 
Spirit of Martin Luther, and the Originals of the 
Reformation (1687); Rights and Privileges of an 
English Convocation stated and vindicated 
(1700); Miscellaneous Works, ed. J. Nichols (5 
vols, 1789-98). 

R. F. Williams, Memoirs and Correspondence 
of A. (2 vols, 1869); H. C. Beeching, F. A. 
(1909). R.M.H. 


Atticus, Tirus Pomponius (*109; +32 
B.C.), the friend of Cicero; took no part in 
politics, but was friendly with all the lead- 
ing men of Rome. His large household of 
slaves was devoted largely to publishing 
books, including most of Cicero’s works. 
Cicero’s correspondence with him is of the 
greatest value: his own letters have 
perished. 


G. Boissier, Cicero and his Friends (1897, 
with Eng. tr.); life by Cornelius Nepos tr. 
J. C. Rolfe (Loeb Libr., 1929). J.A.W. 


Aubanel, THEODORE (*Avignon 26 III 
1829; tibid. 31 X 1886), Provengal poet 
and writer. Aubanel was the son of a 
printer in Avignon and worked at his 
‘father’s trade. He was the friend of 
Mistral and of Roumanille and one of the 
founders of the Félibrige (the group re- 
sponsible for the r9th-century Provengal 
literary renaissance). He wrote, in Pro- 
vengal, a number of fine lyrics, in which 
Christian feeling is combined with a pagan 
sensuality. ‘they bear witness to a deep 
and painful experience of love. 

Verse: La micugrano entreduberto (1860); 
Li fiho d’Avignoun (1885); Lou retre-souleu 
(1899).—PLay: Lou pan dou pecat (1878). 

E. Ripert, La Renaissance provengale (1918); 
J. Vincent, 7. A., (1924); C. Maurras, T. A 
(1928); A. H. Chastain, 7. 4. (1929). 

M.G.; J.P.R. 


Aubignac, Francois Hitpetin, ABBE D’ 
(*Paris 4 VIII 1604; tNemours 25 VII 
1676), French critic and dramatist; a 
nephew of Richelieu. His writings on the 
theory of tragedy invoked the authority of 
Aristotle and were important in establishing 
the doctrine of the unities. His Histoire du 
temps ou relation du royaume de Coquetterie 
(1654) contains the first printed example 
of the word précieuse. 

Pays: Cyminde (1642); Zénobie (1647); Le 
martyre de Ste Catherine (1650).—CRITICISM : 
Térence justifié (1656); La pratique du thédatre 
(4 vols, 1657), crit. ed. P. Martino (Algiers, 
1927); Conjectures académiques (1715), ed. V- 
Magnien (1925). 

C. Arnaud, L’abbé d’ A. (1887); R. Bray, La 
formation de la doctrine classique (1927): 


Aubigné, THEODORE Acrippa D’ (*Pons, 
Saintonge 8 II 1551; +Geneva 9 IV 16309), 


AUDEFROI 


French poet. Brought up by his father as 
a classical scholar and militant Protestant, 
d’Aubigné spent many years of active 
soldiering in the wars of religion. He 
became the outspoken comrade-in-arms of 
Henry of Navarre and spent his last years 
(1620-30) as an honoured citizen of 
Geneva. He was the grandfather of Mme 
de Maintenon. 

He left unpublished his earliest poetry, 
Le Printemps, love-poems in Ronsard’s 
Petrarchan vein inspired by Diane 
Salviati, the niece of Ronsard’s ‘Cas- 
sandre’. Les Tragiques, which makes him 
France’s greatest Protestant poet and 
one of her greatest religious poets, was 
nearly 40 years in the writing (1577-1616). 
This long poem of religious and political 
inspiration in 7 books reveals the fanaticism 
and misery of the wars of religion, a mind 
steeped in the Bible, and rises to passages 
of apocalyptic grandeur. D’Aubigné’s 
prose Histoire universelle traces the Protes- 
tant struggle from 1553 on. He left also 
pamphlets and Meémozres for the edification 
of his children. 


Les Tragtques (1616, 1619), crit. ed. A. 
Garnier and J. Plattard (4 vols, 1933); 
L’ Histoire universelle (3 vols, 1616-20), ed. A. 
de Ruble and J. Plattard (11 vols, 1886-1925); 
Mémotres (Sa vie @ ses enfants) (1729), pub. 
Gallimard (1928).—Ciuvres, ed. E. Réaume 
and F. de Caussade (6 vols, 1877-92). 

A. Garnier, D’A. et le parti protestant (3 vols, 
1928) and ‘Le Texte des Tragiques’, in Rev. 
du 16e sitcle (1930); S. Rocheblave, 4. @’ 4. 
(1931); J. Plattard, A. d’A. (1935). Gir: 


Aubrey, JOHN (*Easton Piers 12 III 1626; 
+Oxford VI 1697), English antiquarian and 
biographer. Aubrey was an accurate but 
unsystematic investigator whose shrewd 
biographical notes have proved more 
valuable than his ambitious antiquarian 
surveys of Wiltshire and Surrey. 


The Natural History and Antiquities of the 
County of Surrey (1719); Wiltshire. The 
Topographical Collections of F¥ohn Aubrey, ed. 
J. E. Jackson (1862); Brief Lives, ed. A. Clark 
(1898; still the standard ed.); Aubrey’s Brief 
Lives, ed. O. L. Dick (1949). 


J. Britton, Memoir of A. (1845); A. Powell 
A, and his Friends (1948). ier WALA. 


Audefroi le Bastart (fl. Arras? early 
13th cent.), French lyric poet. He 
addressed lyrics to Jean II of Nesle (see 
BLONDEL) and Michel III de Harnes 
(T1231). Of his extant poems, 19 are 
conventional courtly chansons, the Other 6 
are imitations of the 12th-century chanso 
de toile (lyrico-narrative poems built roy a 
a sentimental crisis seen from the heroj = 
standpoint and related in q Style and meee 
e 


AUDELAY 


similar to that of the chansons de geste). 
Although clever pastiches, Audefroi’s 
poems are more elaborate than their 
originals, are in rhyme instead of in 
assonance, are slower in movement, and 
show the obvious influence of courtly 
poetry. 

Ed. A. Cullmann (1914); H. Petersen 
Dyggve, Trouvéres et Protecteurs (1942). - 


Audelay or Awdelay, Joun (fl. 1 5th cen- 
tury), English writer of a number of 


didactic and religious poems in the West 
Midland dialect. 


Poems, ed. E. KK. Whiting (1931). 
R.W.B. 


Auerbach, BertHop (*Nordstetten 28 II 
1812; ¢Cannes 8 II 1882), German novel- 
ist. Auerbach was intended for a rabbi, 
but in 1836 arrest for supposed revolution- 
ary student activities changed the direction 
of his career. He translated Spinoza and 
his first novels treated Jewish themes, but 
his reputation rests upon his Dorf- 
geschichten, which fluently paint a some- 
what idealized picture of peasant life in the 
Black Forest. He was among the first to 
exploit what was to become a fruitful field. 
The combined 
and moralizing fi 
tune with his a 
popularity. 


Das Ghetto: Spinoza (1837; tr. E. Nicholson 
1882); Dichter und Kaufmann (x8303 te C,°T. 
Brooks, 1877); Schwarzwélder Dorfgeschichten 
(4 vols, 1843-54; tr. C. Goepp, Black Forest 
Village Stories, 1869); Volkskalender « Der 


Gevattersmann (1845~46) ; Barfiissele (18 56; 
Little Barefoot, tr. Hi. W: Dulcken, 1843): 
Auf der Héhe (1885; tr. F. E. Bunnett, On the 
le, ‘ie Gesammelte Schriften (22 vols, 
1863-64), 


sentimental, progressive 
avour of his work was in 
ge and brought it wide 


eim, Berthold Auerba 


} 
Biographenwege (1913); M. G ch (1907), 


. Zwick, Auer- 


Auersperg, Grar: see GRUN, ANASTASIUS, 


Augier, GUILLAUME Victor Emit (*Val- 
ence 17 IX 1820: 


20; tCroissy 25 X 1889), 
French dramatist. Augier, combining the 
technical brilliance of Scribe with the ‘play 
of ideas’, is a precursor of Dumas fils in the 
field of social drama, and Tepresentative of 
the school of bon sens in the theatre. 
Plays, even those in verse, are anti- 
romantic in spirit and deal With such 
Problems as divorce (Madame Carverlet, 
BAB illegitimacy (Les FF ourchambault, 
Pot, class distinction (Le Gendre de M. 
7S Thasterpiece, written in collabor- 
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La Cigué (1844); va 
Gabrielle (1849); Le Se rpeatre co 
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bush 
and ee ° ; . 
by accusing him of high treason, 


Ot He branes 
u es 
1700. rvived until his natural death in 


Nove : 
IL: Hip 
~Fary-7 Tippolyte, comte de Douglas (1690). 
Contes nore) ES: Les tllustres fées (1698); Les 
x 98-1971). C ou les fées a la mode (3 vols, 
Fairy Taio oll. ed. Jouaust (1881); The 
wre: Rade of Madame d’Aulnoy, tr. with 
Memoirs ri Thackeray Ritchie (1892).— 
Tancaises aus torx de mémoires des femmes 
Ga ain. Se et rge siécles (1902). 
910) ; oyau, La vie et la mort des fées 


(1944) - Lautére, Mime d’A. et sa mere 

Aur : G.B. 
eliy 

: S; Marcus (#121; +180), Roman 


Der 
peeve hei en philosopher. He suc- 
as, in, ather (by adoption), Antoninus 
1 thetoric i, After preliminary training 
Wrote € devoted himself to Stoicism 
anit ations ; hi Greek, twelve books 0 
th; e Bees, theme 1S human conduct, 
hone: He tee of rising above worldly 
a sty and f 10ws himself full of sincerity, 
Philosopher, but lacks originality as 
J he 
Twharagn, wines (Loeb Libr.); A. S. L. Far- 
. EV Antoninus (rg4gy of the Emperor 
Bdancie : +4). 
“eWick, Megaman Stoicism (1911); H. D. 
- 44. (1921). D.J.F. 


C, Us Yj; 
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te @ histo tor, Roman historian, wrote 
Stant; OY of the emperors down to 
ased on good sources, but 


Wie an 
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© have «yj raty meri 
Ve al merit. Under his name 
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Work. ne Thesq te (imperial history 
Osius the Great, 395), a 


fOmn7 © Orig 

De Pilation SF e Gentis Romanae (an inept 
ing ns Ins; Roman prehistory) and a 

threg Phies) ribus (condensed republican 
Works ; e authorship of these 

I > Ochee : 

A : oroter (1829-31); F. Pichlmayr 
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Italian 
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AUSTEN 


appointed tutor at Trier to Gratian, son of 
the emperor Valentinian. ‘His tenure of 
the consulate (379) occasioned the com- 
position of the only considerable extant 
specimen of his prose, the Gratiarium Actio. 
After the murder of Gratian (383) he 
retired to his native Bordeaux. Ausonius’ 
poetical works are multitudinous and 
written in various metres. They range 
from verse-catalogues praising his relatives 
and ancestors, the professors of Bordeaux, 
the Caesars etc., and epigrams, scholarly 
trifles and Virgilian centos to Christian 
prayers. All these have an interest more 
historic than poetic. More successful are 
the Idyllia, of which the most famous Is 
the Mosella, a delightful poem in hexa- 
which describes, with many 


meters 
a journey up that 


interesting digressions, 
river. 

Ed. K. Schenkl, in Mon. Germ. Hist., 5.2 
(1883); ed. R. Peiper (1886); H. G. Evelyn- 
White (Loeb Libr., 2 vols, 1919-21); Mosella, 
ed. C. Hosius (3rd ed. 1926). 

M. J. Byrne, Prolegomena to an edition of ... 
Ausonius (1916); R. Pichon, in Les dernters 
écrivains profanes (1906); E. K. Rand, ‘ Deci- 
mus Magnus Ausonius, the first French poet’, 
in Proc. Class. Ass. (1927): ALT: 
gE (*Steventon 16 XII 1775; 
8 VII 1817), English novel- 

a country clergyman, 
d her uneventful life in 
the circle of her large family and friends in 
the south of England. That the scope of 
her novels is confined to this limited sphere 
is, however, mainly due to her conscious 

references as an artist. In her early work, 
the burlesque stories and plays written for 
family amusement and the two novels first 
completed for publication, Northanger 
Abbey and Sense and Sensibility, she ridi- 
cules the absurdities and extravagances of 
contemporary literary fashion, notably 
those of Mrs Radcliffe, and establishes her 
own art upon the basic principles of nature 
and probability. Her mature novels apply 
this criticism to social life, setting falsity, 
vulgarity and pretentiousness against 
clearly defined standards of human be- 
haviour. Her plots trace 4 love-story 
through everyday incidents to a happy 
ordinary rather 


issue; her characters are 
than exceptional. Yet from this apparently. 


‘sht material she builds up a rich and 
moa world in which the smallest details 
of action acquire deep significance. Her 


psychological penetration, her subtle sense 
ly wit, her meticulous 


£ comedy and live ; 

e y fected by long considera- 
‘on and revision, all contribute to the 
HO! 1 of her work. Her last 


Austen, JAN 
+Winchester ! 
ist, Daughter of 
Jane Austen passe 


-enduring appe4 





AUSTIN 


novel, Persuasion, published posthumously, 
creates a gentler, more mellowed impres- 
sion: the sharp satirical brilliance of Pride 
and Prejudice and Emma is diminished, and 
sympathy replaces criticism. 

Nove.s: Sense and Sensibility (1811); Pride 
and Prejudice (181 3); Mansfield Park (1814); 
Emma (1816); Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 
(1818); The Novels of 7. A. (standard ed. R. W. 
Chapman, 5 vols, 1923).—JUVENILIA AND 
FRAGMENTS: Love and Freindship (i.e. ‘Volume 
the Second’, 1922); Lady ‘Susan (1925); 
Sanditon (1925); The Watsons (1927); Volwmne 
the First (1933); Volume the Third (1951). 
Letters, ed. R. W. Chapman (2 vols, 1932). 

G. Keynes, ¥. A., A Bibliography (1929).— 
J. E. Austen-Leigh, A Memoir of F. A. 
(1870; repr. 1871 with parts of J. A.’s un- 
finished work); C. Hill, J. A., Her Home and 
her Friends (1902); W. and R. A. Austen-Leigh, 

A., Her Life and Letters (sors)e C.. L. 
Thomson, #. A. (x1929); M. Lascelles, ¥..A. and 
her Art (best and most scholarly crit. study, 
1939); R. W. Chapman, ¥. A., Facts and Prob- 
lems (1948). 

- Scott, rev. of Emma, in Quart. Rey. xiv 
Crs06)s A. ¢: Bradley, ‘J. A.’, in Essays and 
Studies of the English Association, I] (1911); 
V. Woolf, ‘J. A.’, in The Common Reader (1925); 
Lord D. Cecil, ¥. 4. (Leslie Stephen Lecture, 
1935); E.M., Forster, ‘].Ay? t.'"The Six Novels. 


2. Sanditon. 3. The Letters’, in Abinger Har- 
vest (1936). R.F. 


Austin, Henry (fi. 1613), English verse 
writer, accused of plagiarism by Thomas 
Heywood. 
The Scourge of Venus, or The Wanton Lady 
(1613; 1614; 1620; ed. Grosart, 1876). 
B.L. J. 


Austin, Joun (*Creeting Mill, Suffolk 
3 IIL 1790; w1825 Sarah Taylor; tWey- 
bridge X]JT 1859), English jurist.’ He 
brought definition to English juris- 
prudence, His analytical approach caused 


im to favour codification and under- 
value historical method. 


Province of Jurisprudence Determined 
Lectures, ed. S. Austin (2 vols, 1863). 
Austin, WILLIAM (*1584; tLondon 16 I 
1634), English barrister and miscellaneous 
writer, learned in Patristics, 

VERSE: Devotionis Augustiniange Fl 
(1635; 1637); tr. Cato Major (2nd Bd reaa4 
3rd 1684). i Py 
Austin, WILLIAM (fl. 1662; USouthwark), 
English writer of verse and prose, classical 
Scholar, of interest to readers of Defoe. 
Pe Anatomy of the Pestilence (1665); 
ee Gey Ticks and most effectual meanes of i 


(1832); 
B.H. 


Auton, JEAN p’ (*e. x 


chronicler. Abb 465; 11528), French 


ot of Angle (Poitou) and 
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4, a );E, Setane de critica literarta, 
934). relo y Mori, Sobre el outior de 
VL. YY. 
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MEZ pp a” GERTRUDIS GOMEZ DE: see 
VELLANEDA, G. 
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Bony. Te80-g6)° VOrks, ed. S. Riezler and M. 


‘Vv, W. Ocfare ° 
4 “gele ¥ Aventin und seine Zeit (1877) 3 
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thee > oh, Aventin (1890). 
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Avicenna: see IBN-SINA. 


Avienus, Rurius Festus (4th century A.D.) 
of Vulsinii in Etruria, Latin poet. Huis 
didactic poems in hexameters and iambic 
metre, written in an attractive style, are 
mainly translations of the geographical 
works of Dionysius Periegetes and of the 
Prognostica and Phaenomena of Aratus. 


Ed. A. Holder (1887). Descriptio Orbis 
Terrae in Geographt Graect Minores, vol. 2, 
ed. C. Miller (1861); Ora Maritima, ed. 
A. Schulten-P. Bosch-Gimpera (1922); A. 
Berthelot (1934) ; Aratea, ed. A. Breysig (1882). 

A.J.D. 


= ae 


Avila, BLESSED JUAN DE (*Almodovar del 
Campo 1500; +Montilla 1 569), Spanish 
religious writer ; studied at the universities 
of Salamanca and Alcala, took orders and 
spent his life preaching in Andalusia. He 
was imprisoned for suspected heresy in 
1532 by the Inquisition but no serious 
charge was brought against him. His 
magnum Opus, Audi filia (1 556-57) is based 
on Psalm xlv, 10-11, in it he preached an 
ascetic Christianity in which mysticism 
had only occasion 


al expression, the main 
emphasis being on the vanity of earthly 
things and the despising of self. He corres- 
ponded with Ignatius Loyola, St Teresa 
and Fray Luis de Granada. The collection 
of 140 letters 1s full of advice for all sorts of 
spiritual difficulties and 1s among the most 
famous 10 Spanish. His prose is economi- 
cal and effective ; from time to time he used 
very Vigorous images. He was beatified ip 


1894. My 
Epistolario espirt iblioteca Autores 
Ba ‘XIII: selection by G. de Diego (1912); 
Obras, ed. J. Fernandez Montana (4 vols, 190) ; 
The quai filia or @ rich cabinet full of spirituall 
rewells (tr. Sir T. Matthew, St Omer, 1620); 
Certain selected oe ae Rouen, 1639); The 
discomfort (tr. 1932/- | 
ete ¥ San Juan, Vida del Maestro f. 
E.M.W. 


tual, 


P. Gerardo de 
de A. (1915)- | 
Avseyenko, VASILY GRIGORYEVICH 
(#1842; +1913), Russian author. He be- 
jionary writers 


longed to the group of react 

of the period. 
Mlechny put? (187 Bye 
(1875-78) ; Zloy dukh 
12 vols, 1g04-05)+ 
Avvakum (Petrovi ch), protopope or arch- 
priest (*Grigorovo 1020; +Moscow 14 IV 
1682), was the author of the autobiography 
Zhitie protopopa Avoakuma im samim napt- 
sannoye (1672-73 and of anumber of pole- 
mical epistles and sermons. As leader of 
1d believers or raskolniki who 


the so-called o ; 
resisted the ritual reforms introduced by 


Skreshet gubouny 
(1881); Sobrante 
J.L. 


AWDELEY 


Patriarch Nikon, he seceded from the 
official church and spent years in exile, first 
in Siberia, then in the arctic north, but 
remained undaunted and defiant, until he 
was put to death at the stake. Most of his 
experiences, as well as his pride and faith, 
have found a striking expression in his 
autobiography which he wrote not in the 
literary Church-Slavonic but in the racy 
spoken Russian of the 17th century. 


Sochineniya Avvakuma Petrova (1916); 
Lhitie Avvakuma im samim napisanno ye (1916); 
Kniga besed protopopa Avvakuma (1917) . 
Zhitie prot. Avvakuma i d ‘ugie ego sochineniya 
(intro. and commentaries by N. K. Gudzy, 
1934); The Life of the Archpriest Avvakum, by 
Himself, tr. J. Harrison and H. Mirrlees (1924). 

A. K. Borozdin, Protopope Avvakum (1900); 
S. P. Melgunov, Velikiy podvizhnik Protopop 
Avvakum (1907); P. Pascal, Avvakum et les 
débuts du raskol (1938); N. K. Gudzy, History 
of Early Russian Literature (1949). Jet. 


Awdeley, Joun (fl. 
printer and miscellaneo 
literature. 


Lhe Fraternitye of Vagabondes (?1 561; 1567; 
ed. Viles and Furnivall, 1869), a 


1559-77), English 
us writer of popular 


Awfi, Munammap, 13th-century Persian 
writer and biographer. Awfi spent his 
early life in Persia, but the Mongol in- 
vasion drove him to India, where he wrote 


his two main works: Lubab al-Albab (1203-— 


27), the oldest known biog 
poets, and Favami‘ al-Hik 
of stories, 


Lubab al-Albab (2 


taphy of Persian 
ayat, a collection 


vols, with intro. by M. 


Muhammed Qazvini, London, 1903-06) ; 
Muntakhab-i javami’ al-Hekayat (sel. M. 
Bahar, Tehran, 1942). E.Y. 


Ayala: see Léprz DE AYALA. 


Aylett, RopeErt (*¢, 7 
lish religious Writer of prose and verse, a 
member of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


Divine and Moral Speculations (1 


583; +1655 ?), Eng- 


654). 
B.L.J. 
Aylmer, ISABELLA (*England 1837 ? 
T1908), novelist. Although she Was prob- 
ably never in New Z 


2 ealand she wrote what 
Is probably the first New Zealand novel, 


Distant Homes (1862), based on family 
_ letters. D.M.D. 


RMANN VON 
5 VIII 1819), 


Ayrenhoff, KorNe.ivus Hr 
("Vienna 28 V 1733; tzbid. x 

Ustrian dramatist, An army officer, he 
fought in the Seven Years’ War, subse- 


quently tising to field marshal, 
man tra 


: fedies in 
Withoure the French m 


3 in anner are 
distinction ; 


His comedy Dey 
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Frederick the Great. 
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criti 
me and the author of much fine ballad 
ry and light verse. 


ie 
of The es Homer, and other Poems (1832); Lays 
allads, with, Cavaliers (1849); Bon Gaultier 
Shasmod; _ T. Martin (1845); Firmilian: A 
Poems ae ee (1854) ; Bothzell (1856); 
alate Ap Goethe, with T.” Martin (1859); 
Mari cotland (1870); Poems (1921). 
se artin, Life of A. (1867). joie 
a, V m 
oot ITAL (*Pola de Lena 1851; }Madrid 
Medica panish poet and dramatist. A 
Practitioner, he later abandoned 
" spk in favour of a literary career. 
Ms tha 5 Seance less for his festival 
S cd or his witty plays on popular 
Comic moy customs. With their quick, 
act Sainete ement they are nearer to the one- 
i Adis than to the comedy play. 
fos! (18954) (aerial! (1895) ; ; Basta de matemati- 
8 6 Senor cura (1890) ; Aprobados 
in p ueta, ‘a ); La rebotica (6th ed. 1911).— 
is | gpl Stratton (Chicago, n.d). and 
€, 33 (1922). R.M.N 


Zeg]j 
oO 
» Massimo p’: see D’AZEGLIO. 


Doe 


Cve 

857; AY ALUuIzIo DE (*Maranhfo 14 IV 
Velist “nos Aires 21 I 1913), Brazilian 
wtutalis Te initiated the trend towards 
P Ual] » the appearance of which 1S 
anpcate ated 1881, when his O mulato 
on his chieg e dealt with social problems 
crits. the ow characters are drawn mostly 
teal;. er classes. He is a mordant 
the S¢ dese Occasionally extreme 10 his 

fatre ~~ T1ption. He also wrote for the 


Veg “Moriag d 
dole 6) 1885 € um condemnado (or: A condessa 
d | Mysterio da Tijuea (or: Giran- 

Cop, 31983 °s, 1882, in serial form) ; Casa ae 
, wf Gee serial form); A coruja (1 889); 
(185 Brox 90; A Brazilian Tenement, *f- 
S). VN, 1926); Livro de ae sogra 


Azy 


e 
ben, & (nor 


am 
arg: 
Ur a >see Kapa AZUMAMARO. 


ra: 
See ZURARA. 


By Shem Tov ISRAEL 5 abbr. 
ae bos (“Okopy c. : 700; T Miedzhy- 
“ation Of €. 1760), Russian Hebrew 
en» he y POOF origins and without edu- 
La m 4 worked for some time as ‘ 
Micqltace <S8or of the Divine Name’); 
tay Zhyb Worker and exorcist; then, at 

‘ Valigt pen became the focus of the 

ae 3 sf aSsidic movement: This is 4 
‘Cal Popularized Cabbalah an 

“Wish elements, related 0 


BAB 


Christian pietist and revivalist movements 
of the time. It produced an emotional 
and popular form of the Jewish religion, 
as opposed to the arid intellectualism then 
in vogue. After some struggle with 
official Judaism, the movement became a 
recognized part of Jewish life, but rapidly 
degenerated into a cult of miracle workers 
and an obscurantist force, the chief 
opponent of Haskalah ‘enlightenment’ in 
the roth century. Its ideals and forms of 
life have left deep traces in modern Hebrew 
literature. The teaching of the Ba‘al Shem 
Tov was oral: his numerous sayings were 
recorded by his followers. 

Tr. collections of sayings by M. Buber: Des 
Baal-Schem-Tov Untereveisung im Umgang mut 
Gott (1927); Hundert Chassidische Geschichten 
(1935)3 Fewwish Mysticism and the Legends of 
Baalshem (1931); The Way of Man according to 
the Teachings of Hasidism (r950); Die Chasst- 
dischen ph cage) a I. Newman, The 

dic Anthology (1934): 
Ee etter: hides in Fudaism, I (1896); 


1. ts Minkin, The Romance of Hassidism (1935); 
S A. Horodezky, Leaders of Hasidtsm (1928); 


A. Z. Aeshcoly-Weintraub, Le Hassidtsme, 
Essai. Critique (1928); 5. Dubnow, Geschichte 
des Hassidismus (2 vols, 193 1); G. G. Scholem, 
Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (1946); M. 
Buber, Hasidism (1948). C.R. 

nik (*Malm6 13 VII 
T3533 +Gottskar 2 VIII 1912), Swedish 
poet, of an originally Danish family. He 
taught in the Folk High School at Hvilan 
(1875-79) and later was curator in- the 
ethnographical museum at Gothenburg. 
The best of his poems are genre pictures of 
the Skane landscape and South Swedish 


life. 


Baath, ALBERT UL 


‘broy (1879); Vid | Allfarsvag (1884); 
gone mes (1893)3 Dikter i urval (1910). 

E. Bendz, 4: U, B. och hans krets (1926); 
F Book ‘Attiotalslyrik’, in Fran Attiotalet 
(1926). B.MLE.M.; A.H.J.K. 
yyip ALI pao rect 

X 1819; {Tabriz 9 VII 1850); ersian 
prophet, founder of Babism. He de- 
clared himself ‘divine messenger’ (22 V 
1844), Was jmprisoned (1847) and fi 
shot. His followers increased and suffered 


dire persecution. ‘4 
an-i Karst (Le Bayan Persan, tr. 
atic M. Nicolas, ' vols, 1g1 I-14) . eat 
Arabi (Le Béyan Arabe, tr. pee ne ae as, 
1905); Dab a’il-i-Sare er te es Sept 
Fieve a Religion de Bab (1889); 
Magala-yi Shakhst Sayyah (A Traveller's 
Narrative, text and [- E. G. Browne, 1891); 
A. L. M. Nicolas, Seyyed Ali Mohammed dit 
le “Bab (1905); E. G. Browne, Materials for the 
Study of the Babi Religion (1918). H.M.B. 


BABA TAHIR 


Baba Tahir-i Hamadani, nicknamed 
URYAN, 11th-century Persian poet and 
mystic. Little is known of his life. His 
quatrains, the only work extant, are com- 
posed in semi-dialect Persian and reveal 
the longings and sorrows of a passionate 
soul, with a rustic, yet highly moving, 
simplicity. 

Rubatiyyat-i Baba Tahir (1857); The 
Laments of Baba Tahir (Persian text and Eng. 
prose tr. by Ek. Heron-Allen, metrical tr. by 
_E. C. Brenton, 1902); Poems of a Persian Sufi 

(metrical tr. by A. J. Arberry, 1937). E.Y. 


Babrius, Greek writer of fables on the 
model of Aesop in verse; probably a 
hellenized Roman of the 2nd century A.D. 
Less than two of the original ten books 
survive. 


Ed. O. Crusius (1897); W. G. Rutherford 
(1883, with comm.). T Belo W. 


Babst, Diepericu Grorc (*Schwerin 24 
VII 1741; +Rostock 21 VI 1800), Low 
German poet, was town clerk in Rostock. 
He followed in the wake of Gellert’s 
homely bourgeois lyrics without approach- 
ing him. Goethe kindly reviewed Babst’s 
poems in the preface to Deutscher Gil Blas 
(1822) and called him the model of a 
Nature poet’, i.e. a regional writer. His 
vocabulary is important for the history of 
the Low German language. 


Allerhant schnaaksche Saken tun Tietverdriew 
(1788-90); Uhterlesene pladdiitsche Gedichte 


(1812). : 
W. Stammuler, Niederdt, Jahrb. XLIV 


(1918); A. Béhmer, Teuthonista, 1 (1 924-25). 
Cr. 


Babur, Zaurruppin MUHAMMED (*Far- 
Sana 14 Il 1483; +Agra 26 XII 1530), 
Turkish author, A descendant of Timur 
and Genghis Khan, he succeeded his 
father, when II, as ruler of Fargana. He 
conquered Afghanistan and northern India 
and founded the great Mogul empire. His 
memoirs which relate his life rich in ad- 
venture and exploits, in a most vivid and 
colourful style, are the masterpiece of 
Eastern Turkish prose. ‘They reveal him 
not only as a great statesman and soldier, 
but also as a connoisseur of the fine arts and 
a musician, and form a reliable source for 
history. In his poems his strong person- 
ality, spontaneous thoughts and feelings 
Plerce through the conventional clichés of 
Classical ‘art poétique’. ‘They are written 
in the polished style of Ali Sir. 


VERSE : Only 

wee parts of MSS publ. by Sir D. 

nore £4 Collection of Poems by the Emperor 

1910) >In Jour. As. Soc, of Bengal (Extra No. 

Baves oe “A. Samoilovich, Mecmua-i Es’ar-i 
adisah (1917).—Memorrs: The Babur- 
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nama, ed. A. 5. Beveridge (1905); A. S. Bever- 
idge, The Babur-ndma in English (1922); A. P. 
de Courteille, Mémoires de Baber (2 vols, 1871). 
S. Lane Poole, Babar (1899); L. F. R. 
Willams, An Emptre builder of the r6th 
century, Babur (1918); S. M. Edwards, Babur 
(1926); F. Grenard, Baber (1930). FV. 


Bacchylides (*Ceos c. 522 B.c.), Greek 
lyric poet, nephew of Simonides. Cele- 
brated athletic victories for Hiero of 
Syracuse and others; wrote dithyrambs ete. 
A brilliant narrator in the Homeric style. 


B. Snell, B. (1949); J. M. Edmonds, Lyre 
Graeca (1922, with tr.); R. C. Jebb, B. (1906, 
with tr. and commentary). Tr. A. S. Way 
(1929).—A. Severyns, B. (1934). T.B.L.W. 


Bachi, AMURATH-EFFENDI HEKIn: 
see WOENSEL, PIETER VAN. 


Bachofen, JOHANN JAcos (*Basel 22 XI] 
1815; tzbid. 25 XI 1887), professor of 
Roman law at Basel. <A pioneer in the 
comparative study of ancient law, custom 
and ritual, carried on in a speculative 
manner and in the romantic tradition, 


Das Mutterrecht, eine Untersuchung tiber @je 
Gyndkokratie der alten Welt nach threr 
religidsen und rechtlichen Natur (1861); Versuch 
tiber die Grdbersymbolik der Alten (1859); 
Rémische Grablampen nebst andern Grabdenb. 
mdlern (1881); Kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. 
K. Meuli (1948 ff.). 


C, A. Bernoulli, ¥. ¥. Bachofen und das 
Natursymbol (1924) 5. M. Burkhardt, >. x 
Bachofen und die Politik (1943); K. Kerenyj 
Bachofen (1945). H.A.P. 
Bachur, ELIJAH, variously known also gs 
LeEvi1TA, ‘TISHBI or GERMANUS (*Neustadt 
1468; Venice 1549), was a Hebrew 
teacher and one of the earliest Yiddish 
writers. He translated into that language 
the Psalms (1545) and the Prayer Book 
(1562). 

Bovo-Bukh 


‘Paris and Vienna’ 
(Bern, 1594). 


(1540) ; 


Backstrém, PER JOHAN Epvarp (*Stock. 
holm 27 X 1841; tzbid. 12 II 1886), Sweq- 
ish poet, dramatist and critic. Became 
member of the literary society Namnlésa 
Sallskapet while studying at Uppsala; later 
civil servant, then from 1877 until his 
death editor of Post- och Inrikes Tidningar. 
His romantically coloured, melancholy, 
poetry reached its height in Elegter (1877), 
He was an ambitious, but unsuccessful, 
historical dramatist. He translated, with 
considerable skill, from the French (Hugo's 
Hernani, etc.). 

VerRSE: Skaldeférsék (1860); Sdnger och 
berdttelser (1876).—PLays: Fadngen pd Kallg 
(1870); Dagward Frey (written 1869, pub, 
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1876).—Samlade skrifter, ed. H. Wieselgren 
(3 vols, 1889-90). 

S. Torsslow, F. B. och hans dramatiska dikt- 
ning (1947). B.M.E.M.;A.H.J.K. 


Bacon, FRANcis, Baron Verulam, Vis- 
count St Albans (*London 22 I 1561; 
coibid. 10 V 1606 Alice Barnham; ‘ibid. 
9 IV 1626), English philosopher, essayist, 
lawyer, statesman, who wrote much in 
Latin and translated the Psalms. In 1589 
he was elected Reader at Gray’s Inn. He 
first pleaded in court in January 1593/4, and 
was a counsel for the crown against Essex 
in February 1600/1, drawingup the Declara- 
tion of the Practises and Treasons charged 
against him. In 1601 Bacon became M.P. 
for Ipswich and St Albans, having already 
sat for four other towns successively. He 
was knighted by James I in 1603, was 
appointed king’s counsel (1604) and be- 
came solicitor-general (1608), attorney- 
general (1613), privy councillor (1616), 
lord keeper (1617) and lord chancellor (Jan. 
1617/8). Bacon was created Baron Verulam 
(1618) and Viscount St Albans (27 I 
1620/1)."I‘wo months later he was accused of 
bribery which brought him imprisonment, 
a fine of £'40,000 and exclusion from parlia- 
ment. Released in June, he retired to 
Gorhambury, but was later allowed to live 
at Bedford House. The rest of his life 
was occupied with writing and experiment. 

Bacon was competent in every form of 
writing which he undertook, in legal 
studies in Rules and Maxims of the Common 
Lawes (1607), as an historian in The History 
of Henry VII (1622). His Essays illustrate 
his reaction against Ciceronianism, and 
though the later editions are more expan- 
sive, all have the force of a witty, aphoristic 
style. Bacon’s philosophical writings have 
been acclaimed justly as an inspiration to 
later scientists, rationalist and materialist ; 
yet he stems from the traditional Christian 
humanism of Lydgate, Vives, Erasmus and 
Milton. Sharing their confident rejection 
of assertions of the vanity of human learn- 
ing, he owes much to the tradition that 
religion preached the duty of trying to re- 
gain the vast knowledge forfeited by Adam. 
Regarding the Fall as an historical event, 
Bacon surveys its consequences, considers 
the kinds of knowledge attainable, the 
respective ‘human faculties involved, de- 
scribing defects, causes and remedies. Of 
the Liberal Arts, much has been recovered; 
but burdened by the authority of Aristotle, 
natural philosophy languishes in the state 
from which divine philosophy emerged 
with the Reformation. He has little to say 
of anything not defective, and therefore 
does not dwell on religion, but asserts that 
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BACON 


the soul can know more of the ultimate 
knowledge of God than can be reached by 
empirical inquiry. Nevertheless, God has 
supported scriptural revelatioh with a book 
in nature, which man neglects, although 
endowed with senses, imagination and 
reason to learn from it. ‘To remedy this, 
Bacon explains how natural philosophy 
dominated by reason can progress from 
observing superficial details, through a 
knowledge of underlying transitory pheno- 
mena to an understanding of the permanent 
fundamentals: with this attained he is not 
sure of further progress. For him, history, 
dependent on memory, is a record of 
phenomena to which inductive reasoning 
can be applied as to those of nature. 
Concerned with the working of the soul 
and senses, as then understood, he truly 
appreciates poetry, having the normal 
renaissance understanding of it as an 
imaginative creating out of the elements of 
knowledge, involving aesthetic pleasure, 
and with its own truth independent of 
scientific evidence. B.L.J. 

Opera Ommnta, ed. J. Blackbourne (4 vols, 
1730); Works, ed. J. Spedding, R. L. Ellis and 
D. D. Meath (14 vols, 1857-74); Philosophical 
works, ed. J. M. Robertson (1905); Essays, ed, 
W. A. Wright (1892). 

E. A. Abbott, F. B. (1885); R. W. Church, 
B. (1884); C. D. Broad, The Philosophy of F. 
B. (1926); F. H. Anderson, The Philosophy of 
F. B. (1948); R. W. Gibson, F. B., a biblio- 
graphy to z750 (1950); D. G. James, The 
Dream of Learning (1951). J.R.B. 


Bacon, Rocer (*Ilchester c. 1214; te. 
1292), English philosopher and scientist, 
was educated at Oxford and Paris where he 
lectured for many years. During this 
period he produced his Quaestiones on 
Aristotle’s Physics and on the pseudo- 
Aristotelian De Vegetabilibus. In 1247 
Bacon resigned his lectureship in order to 
devote himself to experimental science. 
Returning to Oxford about 1251, he came 
into contact with Robert Grosseteste who 
exerted a major influence on his intellectual 
development. Soon after his entry into 
the Franciscan order (c. 1257) he returned 
to France. ‘There he wrote the Computus 
Naturalium and probably De Spectaculjs 
and De Mirabili Potestate Artts et Naturae. 
On the suggestion of Pope Clement II 
(f1268) he embarked upon a compre- 
hensive encylopaedia of learning. After 
completing the Communia Naturalium and 
the Communia Mathematica, he realized he 
had attempted too much; he therefore 
wrote the Tractatus Praeambulus, called 
the Opus Maius, the Opus Minys and r 
Opus Tertium. About 1268 he the 
©omposed 


BACULARD D’ARNAUD 


a treatise on alchemy and then returned to 
Oxford where his glosses on the Secreta 
Secretorum were prepared. He also wrote 
a Greek and ‘a Hebrew grammar, and the 
Compendium Studii Philosophiae. In 1292 
he composed his last work, the Compendium 
Studi Theologiae. . 
He was an ardent champion of experi- 
mental science and made valuable contri- 
butions to the science of optics. He 
pressed for the study of ancient languages 
and called for a revised edition of the Bible. 
He deprecated the excessive reliance upon 
authority, but maintained that all know- 
ledge was to be found in the Scriptures. 


Opus Maius, ed. J. H. Bridges (1900) ; Opus 
Minus, Opus Tertium and the Compendium 
Studit Philosophiae, ed. J. S. Brewer, in Rogeri 
Bacon Opera Quaedam hactenus inedita (18 59); 
Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Bacon, ed. R. 
Steele and others (16 vols, 1905-47) 5A. Pelzer, 
Textes inédits et autres textes de Roger Bacon 
(1948), 

A. G. Little, Roger Bacon: Essays (1914; 
with full biblio.); P. Glorieux, Répertoire des 
maitres en Théologie de Paris, II (1934); A. G. 
Little, Roger Bacon (1 928); T. Crowley, Roger 
Bacon (1950). R.R.R. 


Baculard d’Arnaud, FRANGOIS- THOMAS 
DE (*Paris 8 IX 1718; +ibid. 8 XI 1805), 
French writer. His reputation as a poet 
caused Frederick II to invite him to the 
Prussian court (17 50), where he quarrelled 
with Voltaire. He was a pioneer of 
‘horror’ melodramas. Fis Le Comte de 
Comminge foreshadows the Grand Guignol 
with its macabre scenes enacted in the 
burial-vault of a 'T rappist monastery. 


Plays: Coligny (1740); Le Comte de 
Comminge (1764); Euphémie (1768).—Novets : 
es ispreuves du sentiment (1772-81); Les 


Délassements de Phomme sensible (1783-93).— 
Cuvres (1803). 


F. Gaiffe, Le drame en France au 18e siécle 


(1910); B. de La Villehervé, F.-T. de B. dA. 
(1920). G.B. 


Badali¢é, Huco (*Slavonski Brod rs IX 
1851; tZagreb 4 V 1900), Croat poet and 
educationalist. He tried, with only partial 
Success, to compose poems in classical 
style. His most useful work was his trans- 
lations of Shakespeare and Goethe and the 
composition of the libretto for the popular 

Patriotic opera Zrinskti. 
lzabrane Pyesme (1896). S.C. 
Badaoni, Aspur KApIR (#1540), Indian 
author. His Larvikh-i-BadGoni, a history 
oot Mogul period, written by an ortho- 
cient ontmmedan, acts as an invaluable 
© Panegyrics of the emperor 
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Leipzig, 1860); ac: 
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in 1617, dismiss 
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at Amsterdam 1 Latin. 
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he was famous 1? 
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Poémata (1630) 3 i Brora! 
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Morali7; 
of ne Plays dealing with peasant life, 
. ~ Kwatern (1821) is the best. 
38 (; eske, in Zs. Ver. Hamburg. Gesch 
1939). 5 Gc ” 


Ra 

fe —_— 

Ba, stots (*Darley, Derby 29 II 
English le TI amworth 1 IX 18oz), 
vhose eat influenced by Rousseau 
OW — later edited by Walter Scott, 
if; r, exte iV - F 

ginal La. knowledge and 


Moy 
Benson enneth (1781); Man as he is (1792); 
'§, or Man as he is not (1796). 
R.A 


Bage 
corBeh wy WALTER (*Langport 3 II 1826; 
Engle, 224 Wilson; ibid. 24 III 1877), 
8gehot a ritic and __ political theorist. 
Was bank, udied mathematics and law and 
Stimulatin, r, shipowner and journalist. A 
*Pplie Loot eens and original thinker, he 
“Xcelled iat theory to politics and 
an, aesth literary criticism, being histor- 
Hmong me ree, and technical analyst. 
Ickens S best studies are those of Scott, 
S tera, a Tennyson. 
Cidies, A (2 vols, 1879); Biographical 
Lompittttion (x8 es Flutton (1881); The English 
R. fy fees 7); Physics and Politics (1872); 
(1873); Economic Studies, &°. 


T ‘ > ed. 
ae Lode rs R. Barrington (10 vols, 1915/5 
a L pctters of W. B. and Eliza Wilson, 
: Irving wagton (1933). 
&, W. B. (1939). B.H. 


agp 
I er 
toe, x eee Curistian (*Copenhagen 
Noy cDse 2 1837 Thora Alvilda Fiedler; 
Q velist, 6 “ 1846), Danish poet and 
Kon; om S poems only a few are 
Ptajn “mbered, such as Dev engelske 
nly some poems for children. 
tt Ovel, Min Broders Levnet (183 5) 
a for its crudity, but is now 
Sa pioneer work of Danish 


amle og nye 
1866-67) ; 


E.B. 


(1g aad; 
Ug); Ste (18 


2 ee 34); Digtninger, 


S| 
s milede Verker (2 vols, 
‘ Schy, riftey (1928). 


an 8s 
Iy B8ese nfliigel, C. B. (1907): 


V7, 76 2 JENS (IMMANUEL) (*KorseF 15 
229 Fra, 21790 Sophie von Haller3 
In”? tierce (Fanny) Magdelaine Rey- 
urg 3 X 1826), Danish poet. 


te y > Particularly with the | 
ant ttten “ S€veral volumes of his poetry 
Ye ade 2 German. His admiration fi 
tay fave] 2m adopt the name | ogee 
bach ce fore eaicuieaee a settled 10 
One? De Some years, In 1806 he cane 
Snschja ark where he fell in love with 

ager’s sister, W Oo converte 


3 


yw 
Ba on (1880).—The Works and Life of 


BAHA’U’LLAH 


him to romanticism, but when the spell 
was broken he embarked on a long and 
futile feud with Oehlenschliger and his 
supporters. His last years were clouded 
by sorrows and_ poverty. Baggesen’s 
poetry ranges from humorous narratives to 
sentimental, nostalgic and elegiac poems. 
His charming travel book Labyrinthen, an 
impressionistic arabesque in the style of 


Sterne, is of lasting value. 

Verse: Comiske Fortellinger (1785); Ung- 
domsarbeider (2 vols, 1791); Gedichte (2 vols, 
1802); Parthenais (1803); Sktemtsomme Rum- 
breve (1806); Grengangeren 0g han selv (1807); 
Nye blandede Digte (1807) ; Hi etdeblumen (1808) ; 
Poetiske Epistler (1814).—Danske Varker (12 
vols, 1827-32) Poetische Werke (5 vols, 1836); 
Poetiske Skrifter (5 vols, 1889-1903).—PROSE : 
Labyrinthen (2 vols, 1792-93 ; new ed. 1909). 

A. Baggesen, B. Biografi (4 vols, 1843-56) ; 
K. Arentzen, B. og Oehlenschldger (8 vols, 
1870-78) ; J. Clausen, ¥. B. (2895); Richard 
Petersen, B. og Sofie v- Haller (1902); C. E. 
Hesse, B. und die deutsche Philosophie (1914); 
E. Reumert, Elskovs Labyrinther (1926). 

E.B. 


nuccio Det (*Pisa? c. 1250; 
te, 1300), Tuscan poet; a follower of 
Guittone d’Arezzo. Besides some ‘pro- 
yengalese’ love-poetry there survives of his 
a canzone lamenting the Ghibelline 
ascendancy in Pisa (1255). 

del Dugento. Serte Ia, 


Rimatort sicult-toscant 
ed. G. Zaccagninl and A. Parducci (191 5). 
G. Bertoni, Tl Duecento (and ed. r939) 


Bagno, PAN 


*7837; $1858), the 
a prolific writer of 
H.G.R. 


Bahadur Shah II ( 
last Mogul emperor, 
Persian lyrical poetry. 


Baha'u'llah, Mirza Husa Aut (*Tehran 
12 XI 1817; +Bahji, Acre 29 V_ 1892), 
Persian prophet and founder of Bahaism. 
Son of a minister of the crown, he em- 
braced the proscribed Babi faith, and 
whilst imprisoned (1852) became conscious 
of his mission. Successively exiled to 
Bagdad, Constantinople and Adrianople, 
he was finally consigned to the prison-city 
of Acre (1868). Prior to his second exile, 
Baha’u’llah declared himself (22 IV 1863) 
the ‘ deliverer promised to all faiths’, which 
he later proclaimed in letters to sovereign 
authorities. He wrote in Arabic and 
Persian. H.M.B. 
Kitab-i Agdas (1890, 1899); Kitab-i Igan 
(18933 The Book of Certitude, tr. Shoughi 
Effendi, 1944); Alwah-t Baha Ullah (1890) ; 
Les Préceptes a Béhaisme (incl. Tarazat, 
Tshragat, etc., tt. H. Dreyfus, 1906) ; Haft Vadi, 
Chahar Vadi (The Sever Valleys and The Four 
Valleys, tr. Ali-Jult Khan, 1936); Kalimat-t 
Maknunch (Paris 1995) The Hidden Words, tr. 
Shoughi Effenc!, 1944). 


— 





BAHYA IBN PAQUDA 


i. G. Browne, Materials for the Study of the 
Babi Religion (1918); H. Dreyfus, Essat sur le 
Béhatsme (1909); J. E. Esslemont, Bahaullah 
and the New Era (1923). BY. 


Bahya Ibn Paquda, or BAHYA BEN 
JosepH ({Saragossa? c. 1080), Spanish 
Hebrew poet and Arabic philosopher. 
Nothing is known of his life except that he 
was a religious judge. His Hiddyah ila 
fara’id al-qulub (Hebrew: Hovoth ha- 
Levavoth), a treatise on personal religion 
containing scholastic and neo-platonist ele- 
ments, has enjoyed lasting popularity. He 
is a minor liturgical poet. 

Hiiddyah (Arab. orig. ed. A. S. Yahuda, 
1912; Duties of the Heart, tr. M. Hyamson, I, 
1925; Introduction aux devoirs des ceeurs, tr. A. 
Chouraqui, 1950). . 

I. Husik, History of mediaeval Jewish Philos. 
(1946); J. M. Millds Vallicrosa, La poesia 
sagrada hebraicoespafiola (1940); G. Vajda, La 
théologie ascétique de B. ibn P. (1947). C.R. 


Baia, Jer6NnIMmo, 17th-century Portuguese 
poet, one of the most accomplished of 
those included in the Fénix Renascida. In 
conformity with contemporary taste his 
verse is characterized by conceits and word- 
play, at times used to excess but often with 
great brilliance. 

H. Cidade, A 


poesta lirica cultista e concep- 
tista (1942). 


T.P.W. 


(*Venice 19 II 
French poet and 
Baif. A pupil of 
of the most active 
S group and was a 
t, particularly inter- 
qualities of poetry. 
first users of the 
Ronsard), wrote 


Baif, JEAN-ANTOINE DE 
1532; {Paris X 1580), 
humanist, son of L. de 
Dorat, he became one 
members of Ronsard’ 
tireless experimentalis 
ested in the musical 
He was one of the 
alexandrine (before 


quantitative verse in French, invented a 
I 5-syllable line, the baifin, and a system 
of phonetic spelling, which he used in his 
Etrénes de poézie fransoéze an vers mezureés. 
Hlis poetic gift was inferior to his fertile 
mind. 

Le Brave (1 567, comedy, 
Plautus’s Miles gloriosus) ; Euvres en rime 
(1572-73); Mimes, enseignements et proverbes 
(1576-97).—CEuvres complétes, ed. C. Marty- 
Laveaux (5 vols, 1881-90) : Poésies choisies. ed. 
L. Becq de Fouquiéres (1874). 

M. Augé-Chiquet, F.-A. de B. (1909), 

G. 


adaptation of 


Baif, Lazare pe (*La Fléche C. 

Paris 1547), French humanist and trans- 
lator, He made the first French trans- 
lation of Sophocles (Electre, 1537) and 
Prsted, before Amyot, certain of 
| utarch’s Lives, still unpublished, 

L, Pinvert, L. de B. (1900). 


1496; 


G.B. 
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Bailey, PHitip JAMES (@Notans “1 6 i 
1816; #1863 Anne Carey ; a epired 
1902), English poet W ae (1830) 
Goethe’s Faust, wrote Lest! 


, Poens U 
The Angel World, and other P 


The Universal Hymn (1867). 1902): ay 
t toy Fortnightly Rev. (19 RME 
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CG RIZEL (#Redbra” Baillie. 


Baillie, LApy eae ee eorge 


-rwickshire 1665; ~ « 
#6 XII 1746), Scottish a , 
heroic character, who pee: abro 
Sir Patrick Hume, t0 sn Duk 
his intrigues against Lent , 
in 1685, and shared his © “lads fr 
of two fine pathetic love | 

G. Eyre-Todd, _. 
XVUIth Century, 1 (1892) 


Le 
#Bothwel ; 
( 8s1), Sco 

frien 


Baillie, JOANNA 
+Hampstead 23 II 1 
dramatist, - close 
admired in her v6 
Passions (1798-18! ae L 
pressive in style pe allads 3 
pleasing writer of b 


’ 193 
'scellaneous Play's (10 
Aiea); Eaetic Miscellanies yi s8¢ 


sf 
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The ane is will (183 oi ae 
Sem {868 . Logic (1904) opbY ’ f: 
(875); ‘Autobiography philo? 
W. 1. Davidson, 


(1904). 


: ‘DY: 
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of the st ‘ 
published till +660, Prynne remained un- 


Chroni 
ele : the Kings of England (1643); 
Sag Ty, ‘vivum, or the Theatre Vindicated 
teatrum Triumphans, 1670). 
B. 


Ba 
Dance, epee (*Lanchester, Co. 
1740), hatha 1656; +|Cambridge 2 Vil 
Cducated a ish author and antiquarian, 
A Fellow ( oe John’s College, Cambridge. 
Juror, A F 980-90), he resigned as a non- 
Wlinson oe of men like Strype and 
have been ut; aker’s vast MSS collections 
Universi utilized by later historians of the 
07 ity of Cambridge. His Reflections 


€arnin 
g§ denigrate 17th-century science. 


Museum) In Harleian collection (British 
brary, and in Cambridge University 
Bakh B.L.J. 
ui 
. a den Brink, REINIER 
R ithe nsterdam a8 IL. 1810; 
D lrigter- aa coor8s8 Johanna 
aks eee eae 
aa S gave ae and critic. His literary 
Oa Gin ogether with Potgieter, a 
Brow 2th ca” movement, inspired by 
‘ie an ry: Fis studies in archives 
12 Vtical .¢ erial for his life’s work: short 
5° he ne: in a grand style. 
heiga?tons 2) ganized the Dutch archives. 
ese og vv de geschied. van de Nederl. vri- 
> L (1846); Studién en Schetsen (5 


Vols 
€d, & 1869-1975. : 5 : 
3; with biblio.); Briefwisseling, 


M. and St P2n. (1906). 


(to, 7, 2nd 

go) E, ~ Scharten Antink, Julie Simon 
Rom G, Chimie a Leven van B. v. a. Br. 
Gost in Bibi. ¢ B. v. d. Br. (1950); J-M. 

ant”? Nace der Nederl. Letteren, XL 
herg: ° Kriz “Te Huet, ‘B. v. d. Br.’, in Litt. 
uy, tte rae C. G. N. de Vooys, ‘ Niet- 

tiefy: aq] hi kritieken van B. v- d. Br.’, 19 
ang « isselinns s, XX XIX (1946); A. Verwey, 
€ liepqe Van B. v. d. Br.’ in Proza, V; 

“van B.’ in Proza, Il. J.Ww.W. 


526°, M 
of 3 Nbig. tee Appupaki (*Istanbul 
zin 00), Turkish poet. ‘The son 
en. he was apprenticed to a 
f ley Circ] studied law, frequente 
Lm Man th €s and was introduced to 
ted the ei Magnificent. A master of 
Rie ithe- are, 0t poets’ sicliuly assimi- 
han “Sh. \rabo-Persian prosody into 
Spy dee ~ lyrics are more polished 
“ee 4 the g feeling. Nevertheless; his 
te tate €ath of Siileyman is 4 master- 
dD: © exbrae ce majesty of style to a 
kD on (iRE Ssion of profound sorrow. 
PRuy Oak ne Baki’ s Divan, Ghazalijat, ed. 
15, (193 11998) ; eg ee N. 
,e Or; Selections in E. J- w. Gibb, A 
toman Poetry (Vol. 3: 1904) an 


ter. 


BAKIN 


M. F. Képriilii, Drvan Edebivatt Antolojtst 
(19 34): 

J. Rypka, Baki als Ghazeldichter (1926); 
J. Rypka, ‘Sieben Ghazele aus Bakis Divan’, 
‘a Annali Inst. Orient. di Napoli (1940). 

FI. 


Bakin (also KYOKUTEI BAKIN), pseud. of 
TAKIZAWA OKIKUNI, later known as Taki- 
zawa Tokuru (*Edo (=Tokyo) 4 VII 1767; 
01793; TEdo 1 NII 1848), Japanese 
novelist. From an early age he showed 
literary talent but had a restless and in- 
tolerant mature. Leaving home when 
thirteen, he turned from one occupation to 
another but was unable to settle in any; in 
ten years he studied hatku poetry (see 
BasHOo), Chinese learning, Confucianism 
and medicine under a succession of 
scholars, but when, in 1790 the novelist 
Santo Kyoden took him into his home he 
finally determined to be anovelist. Tswkat 

gen (1790) was the be- 


hatashite nibu kydg 
inning of a steady flow of books which 


established his fame as one of Japan’s 
greatest novelists. He produced over 300 
separate works, many of them being of 


considerable leneth. Apart from two 
adaptations (Suikoden and Satytikt) of 
his best known 


Chinese stories, his Dest 
e Chinsetsu Vumiharizuki (1805- 
y some to be his best), 


Sanshicht zenden Nanka no yume (1807, a 
story of fairyland), Musobyoe koch6 mono- 
gatart (1808-10, an allegorical novel in a 
humorous, satirical style), Shichiya no kura 
and Nanso Satomi hakkenden (1814-41), a 
story of eight dogs representing the eight 
virtues, which (like many of his books) was 
published in instalments: its composition 
lasted over almost thirty yeats, and he went 
blind before he finished it. _ His fiction, 
based on the model of Santo Kyéden, 1s 
sensationa 1 travagances and Im- 


n the ex 
robabilities of the plots, but is romantic 
or idealistic in tone, offering a contrast to 
the degenerate tendencies of contemporary 
light literature which led to a government 
ban in 1842. He relied extensively on 
Chinese 40 legends, history 
and folklore and wrote in @ eae. he 
elegant style, composed in 4 ythmica 
form. 
Suikhode, 
1805); Cfinse Yum 
w. G. Aston, A History 
(1907) ; Saiviukt 


1806) ; Sanshichi gende! 
ial tr. 12 


famous 
works ar 
ro, thought b 


(the Chinese Shui-hu-ch uan ; 
tst Yumiharisukt, summary In 

of Japanese Literature 
Chinese Hsi-yu-cht; 
, Nanka no yume, sum- 
mary and partia’ — K. Florenz, Geschichte 
der Fapamischen Litteratur ieee Kumo no 
taema amayo no _tsukt (180 3 Eng. tr. E. 
Greey, The Caplit’ of Love, oston, 1886); 
Musdbyde kocho monogatart (Dream story of 
Musobyee s Eng. tr: L. Mordwin, Yokohama, 
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1881); Shichiya no kura (1810); Nansé Satomi 
hakkenden, summarized Eng. tr. in Kokusai 
Bunka Shink6okai, Jntroduction to Classic 
Japanese Literature (1948). E.5.C. 


Bakunin, Mixuait ALEXANDROVICH (*'T ver 
district 18 V 1814; tAscona 1 VII 1876), 
Russian anarchist. In 1840 he emigrated 
but in 1849 was arrested in Germany and 
handed over to the Russian authorities. In 
1861 he escaped from Siberia to London 
Where he joined the staff of Herzen’s 
Russian periodical Kolokol. In his 
writings he preached the abolition of the 
state. He opposed Marx’s idea of a 
proletarian dictatorship and advocated a 
free, anarchic federalism of the masses 
instead. His ideas found a considerable 
following in France (where his CGuvres 
appeared in 6 vols, 1895-1913), Italy and 
Spain. A good edition of Bakunin’s 
works and letters, Sobranie sochineniy i 
pisem, was published in Moscow in 
1934-35 (4 vols). 


God and State (orig. written in French; 
Eng. tr. B. R. Tucker, 1894). 

F. Brupbacher, Marx und B. (1922); 
Materialy dlya biografii Bakunina (3 vols, 
1923-33); L. Grossman, Spor o Bakunine 7 
5 wooing (1923); N. Rosselli, Mazzini e 

akounine (1927); Y. M. Steklov, M. A. 
Bakunin (1927); E. H. Carr, M. B. (1937): E. 
Halpérine-Kaminsky, Michel Bakounine (1938) ; 


J. Vozka, Michdi Bakunin, véény revoluciondF 
(1947): 


Balaguer, Victor (*1832; +1901), Catalan 
poet, playwright, novelist, historian and 
politician, four times a cabinet minister. 
¢ made a great contribution to the 
Catalan renaissance. While in exile in 
France (1867) he made personal friend- 
ships with the Provencal poets and helped 
to forge the close ties which have since 
existed between the Catalans and Pro- 
vencals. He published Poestes Cata- 
lanes (2 vols, 1868), two collections of 
tragedies (1876, 1878) of romantic inspira- 
tion, and a Historia de Catalufia (5 vols, 
1860). J.M.B.iR. 


Bal’amiz, MuHAMMAD, Apu ALI (¢27 III 
974°), Persian historian and statesman. 
He was vizir to several Samanid rulers, and 
Wrote the Persian version of 'T'abari’s 
Flistory of the World, the oldest historical 
Work in Persian and of remarkable linguistic 
and stylistic interest. 


Larikhi Bop 
7ltqQue de Ab al 
erg, 


‘ami (Lucknow, 1874; Chro- 
u Djafar ... Tabari, tr. H. Zoten- 
4+ vols, Paris 1867—74 


). 
- Darth ; 
Invasion (rga8y. Turkestan down to the “ae 


Balassi (BALassA), BALINT, Baron (#Zél- 
yom 9 X 1554; “©1584 Krisztina Dobé; 
tEsztergom 26 V 1594), Hungarian poet. 
The greatest lyric poet of his age, Balassi 
was a product of contemporary humanism. 
His verse consisted of sacred poetry, war- 
songs and love lyrics reflecting his un- 
happy love affairs. His new verse-forms 
were largely copied by succeeding poets. 

B. B. minden munkdt, ed. Dézsi (2 vols, 
192 . 

os Szilady, B. B. kélteményet (1879); S. 
Eckhardt, Az tsmeretlen B. B. (1941). 


Balbi, GEROLAMO (*Venice? mid-15th- 
cent.; tc. 1535), Italian humanist, A 
wandering scholar, he settled in Paris ¢, 
1485 which he was compelled to leave under 
suspicion of heresy in 14096 after a literary- 
religious polemic with Tardif and Angelini, 
An exile in Britain, he eventually joined 
the church, became a diplomatist and 
bishop of Pressburg. A successful pro- 
moter of humanism and Italian culture 
beyond the Alps, he left two volumes of 
Opera poetica oratoria ac polttico-moralia 
(Vienna, 1791-92). P.T. 


Balbin, Bonustav (*Hradec Kralové 3 
XII 1621; tPrague 29 XI 1688), Czech 
historian and poet. Balbin was a Jesuit 
who furthered the interests of the Counter- 
Reformation in Bohemia by missionary and 
educational work. MHis writings, all jn 
Latin, are remarkable for the warmth of 
their national feeling and had considerable 
influence in the Czech national revival of 
the late 18th century. 


Epitome rerum bohemicarum . . . (1677); De 
regni Bohemiae felict quondam nunc calamitaso 
statu... . (1672-73; ed. F. M. Pelcl as Disser- 
tatio apologetica pro lingua slavica, praecipue 
bohemica, 1775). 

W. Bobek, B. (1932). R.A, 


Balbo, Cesare (*Turin 27 XI 1789; tibid, 
3 VI 1853), Italian historian. His first 
historical work, Delle Speranze d’Italia 
(Paris, 1843) was dedicated to Vincenzo 
Gioberti, the author of Del primato morale 
e civile degli Italiani and champion of neo- 
Guelf ideology. Balbo did not, however, 
subscribe to all Gioberti’s ideas, e.g. his 
anti-French sentiments, and he considered 
it inadvisable to look to the papacy for 
Italian political regeneration. He pre- 
dicted that Italy would form an alliance 
with France and foresaw the possibility of 
the Crimean war and the part that 
Piedmont might take init. His predictions 
were held by some to be extravagant and 
his book was mockingly re-named Je 
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disperanze a’Italia. Nevertheless it proved 
influential during the Risorgimento, par- 
ticularly in Piedmont. Balbo’s master- 
piece is his Sommario della Storia d’Italia 
(first written as an article for an encyclo- 
paedia and reprinted separately in 1846). 
In 1848 he was appointed president of the 
first constitutional ministry of Piedmont, of 
which he was also minister for war. 

Balbo was also the author of a Vita di 
Dante (1839), which is inexact in detail 
and interprets Dante’s works in terms of 
19th-century aspirations. 


Opere (1854-60); Somznario della Storia 
d'Italia, ed. A. Solmi (1927); Le speranze 
d'Italia, ed. F. Landogna (1930). 

E. Passamonti, C. B. e 7 suoi tempi (1923); 
S. De Simone, C. B. (1932). B.R. 


Balbuena, BERNARDO DE (*Valdepefas 
1568; {Puerto Rico 1627), Spanish poet. 
He went to Mexico as a youth, studied there 
and at Sigtienza (Spain); and later became 
an abbot in Jamaica (1608) and bishop of 
Puerto Rico (1620). His literary works 
were all written in Mexico. His Grandeza 
mexicana (1604) is a spirited description in 
tercets of life in the capital; his Siglo de oro 
(1607) is a pastoral novel with some good 
eclogues in it. His epic El Bernardo 
(1624) is an imitation of Ariosto; the hero, 
Bernardo del Carpio, defeats Charle- 
magne’s army at Roncevaux. With its 
many digressions and allegories the poem 
is a confused but interesting work. 

Siglo de oro (1821); El Bernardo, Bibl. 
Autores Esp., XVII; La grandeza mexicana, ed. 
Van Horne (1930). 

M. J. Quintana, Sabre la poesia épica castel- 
lana (1833); M. Fernandez Junco, Don B. de 
B., obispo de Puerto Rico (1884): J. Van Horne, 
El Bernardo of B. de B. (1927) and B. de B., 
biografia y critica (1940); F. Pierce, ‘L’Allé- 
gorie poétique au XVIe si&cle’, in Bull. 
Hispanique, 52 (1950). E.M.W. 


Balcescu, NEcuLat (*Bucharest 29 VI 1819; 
TPalermo 16 XI 1852), Rumanian historian 
and patriot. With A. T. Laurian he 
brought out the periodical Magazin istoric 
pentru Dacia (1845-47). Exiled by the 
Turks for having taken part in the 1848 
revolution he went to live in France. In 
1852 his health compelled him to retire to 
Palermo, where he died of tuberculosis. 


Puterea armata la Romani (1844); Questions 
économiques des Principautés danubiennes (1850) ; 
Istoria Roménilor sub Mihai Vodd Viteazul (5 
vols, 1851~52) ; Caéntarea Romaniei (Paris 1851 ; 
a poem in prose which Balcescu pretended he 
had found in an old monastery in Rumania, 
but which undoubtedly is his own work). 

G. G. Tocilescu, B., Vieta, timpul st operele 
sale (1876); I. Ghica, Aminjtiri din pribegie 


BALE 


dupd 1848 (1887); N. Iorga, ‘B., biografia’, in 
Revista Noua, IV (1891); P. P. Panaitescu, 
Contribupie la o biografie luz B. ( ene — 


Balde, JAKoxB (*Ensisheim 4 I 1604; +Neu- 
burg a. Donau g VIII 1668), German Latin 
poet. He was the foremost Jesuit poet of 
his day after Sarbievius, with a European 
reputation as the ‘German Horace’. He 
excels in the religious, secular and festal 
lyric and ode, though he also wrote a 
drama, Fephthias (1654). Gryphius adap- 
ted a number of his poems and Herder 
called attention to him. Huis influence was 
felt in Bavaria until the beginning of the 
present century. 

Lyrica (1643-46, Ger. tr. J. B. Neubig 
1828-43 and J. Aigner 1831); Szlvae (1643); 
Opera (8 vols, 1660). 

G. Westermayer, 7. B. (1868); L. Spach, 
Meélanges de critique littéraire, 5mesérie (1870) ; 
Josef Bach, ¥. B. (1904); A. Henrich, Dre 
lyrischen Dichtungen F. B.’s (1915); K. Viétor, 
Geschichte der deutschen Ode (1923). L.W.F. 


(*Urbino 


Baldi, BERNARDINO 15533 
+1617), Italian scholar and poet. His 


principal work is La Nautica (1590), a 
didactic poem, dedicated to Ferrante 
Gonzaga, on the subject of ship-building, 
navigation and sea-commerce. 
La Nautica, ed. G. Bonifacio (2 vols, 1919). 
G. Zaccagnini, B. B. nella vita e nelle opere 
(2 vols, 1908-18). 


Baldwin, WILLIAM (ff. 1547-60), English 
poet and printer, whose prose Treatise of 
Morall Philosophie (1547) was popular for 
a century. As corrector of press to 
Edward Whitchurch, Baldwin superin- 
tended the first edition of 4 Myrroure for 
Magistrates (1559),to which he contributed. 
His Canticles or Balades of Salomon (1549) 
show great metrical variety. io ed fe 
A Myrroure for Magistrates, ed. William 
Baldwin (1559), ed. L. B, Campbell (1938). 
E. I. Feasey, ‘W. Baldwin’, in Mod. Lang. 
Rev. (1925). jJ.R.B. 


Bale, JOHN, bishop of Ossory (*Cove, nr 
Dunwich 21 XI 1495; cDorothy ?; +XI 
1563), English playwright, of uncom- 
promising, often irascible temper, who 
asserted his reformed beliefs in his marriage, 
in objection to consecration in his see by 
the Romish rite (1553), in his controversia] 
writings and in the production of plays at 
Kilkenny market-cross on Sunday after- 
noons. His King John and God’s Promises 
ehow talent and pewsreal feeling, His 
catalogue anticipates a later ge i 

scholass. seneesih. GB 


Dramatic Writings, ed, J. Farmer (1907) 


BALLANTYNE 


Controversial Writings: A Selection, ed. H. 
Christmas (1849).—IJndex Britanniae Scrip- 
torum, ed. R. L. Poole and M. Bateson (1902). 


B.L.J. 


Ballantyne, Roperrt MicuarL (*Edin- 
burgh 24 IV 1825; +Rome 8 II 1894), 
voluminous Scottish author of boys’ tales. 
Many of these derive an unusual force and 
vividness from their reflection of the 
author’s personal experience; he spent 
six years in the Hudson Bay territories. 
His best known work is The Coral Island 
(1858). See also Personal Recollections 
(1893). LE. 


Balmes Urpia, Jame (#Vich, Barcelona 
1810; tibid. 1848), Spanish writer. He 
took religious orders, became professor of 
mathematics and after 1840 took an active 
part in the political and literary world. 
‘The most important Spanish thinker of his 
time, he aimed at restoring philosophical 
studies in Spain (Filosofia fundamental), 
His El protestantismo comparado con el 
catolicismo (1844), in answer to Guizot’s 
Eistory of European Civilization, is an 
interesting philosophical-historica] defence 
of Roman Catholicism. Tolerant by 
nature with an eclectic common-sense 
attitude, he strove to reconcile the political 
and ideological forces dividing Spain. 
Obras Completas (2 vols, 1948).—The 
Inquisition, tr. anon. (1841). 
M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Dos balabras sobre 
el centenario de B. (1610) = A, Pidal, ‘B. 
Donoso Cortés ’,in La Espajia del Siglo XIX, 3. 
R.M.N. 


Batucki, MICHAL, pseud. ELPIDON (*Cra- 
cow 29 IX 1837; +suicide thid. 17 X Igor) 
Polish Playwright, novelist and short-story 
writer. At first a poet, he distinguished 
ce is Pourgeois comedies of great 
A) 5 

humour with ehite. eee Combing 

Pays: Radcy p 


warty (1883): Grube b 
Blyszczace nedze ad 


Nowele i obrazki (1885) 
1885-93). 

K. Bartoszewicz, M. B. (1902). S.S. 
Balzac, Honort pr (*Tours 20 V 1790: 
co 1850 Eveline, Countess Hanska: fant 
21 VIII 1850), French novelist, His life 
iS a strange story of incredible industry 
wild financial speculations, Poverty and 
“sentation, great emotional and Material 
of ters, Which recalls the careers of some 
His chien ecters in the Comédie humaine. 
openiy goed was unhappy. His mother 

gprs erred her illegitimate son Henri 
te whom she described as ‘the fruit 
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Revoluti 

bee lee the end of the reign of Louis- 
ape as ae Stes accept the view of 
advanced b pene which was first 
Pa hile a audelaire in his essay on 
Power of ¢ autier. His genius lies in his 
tially his eae. world which is essen- 

H Beh, and in his immense vitality. 
MW Scties dai humaine: A. ETUDES DE MURS. 
Mi-Delore I ae privée: La Maison du chat- 
3 ouble Porat al de sceaux, La Vendetta, Une 
emme, Goh e, La Paix de ménage, Etude de 
39); La jet de (1830); Une Fille a’ Bve (1830- 
purse, de trente ans (1831-44); La 
emme aban pe Span, Le Message, La 
onnée, Le Colonel Chabert [La 


re€nadidre 
Old ] (1832); Le Pére Goriot (1834-353 


ort 


M. A. Crawford, 1 : 
e vy S ? 951); Le 
re Pathée {2835) L? Interdiction, La 
jeunes Maltresse eet Béatrix (1839); La 
ride. rides (18 41); Mémoires de deux 
Gps Ds tr. H. Ja 41-42; The Two Young 
(19 cout dans mag: 1902); Albert Savarus, 
(iat » £Lonoris a vie, Autre étude de femme 
Teese: a Ge. we (1843); Modeste Mignon 
Bugg de Pose a de la Vie de Province: 
(y 85 Nie Grandet( (1832); L’Lllustre Gaudissart, 
Liss 38> 1839) ( - 83 3); Le Cabinet des Antiques 
tr. os perdies x8 a Vieille fille (1837); Les 
Mi.” aine, y 37-39, 1843; Lost Jllustons, 
iby om (1843) op Pierrette (1840); Ursule 
de 1 Ae du dé La Rabouilleuse (1841-42); 
Y;,.° Vie épartement (1843). 3- Scénes 
Dy x arisienne: Sarrasine (1831); 
Ches., “8 treize: Ff : 
eww ss¢ de I we: Ferragus (1833), 44 
Emp) AG heed (1833-34), La Fille aux 
déca pees 34°35); Facino Cane (1836); Les 
e ae de la grandeur et de la 
i a Birotteau (18373. Cesar 
(x 838) ae Simpson, 1928); L¢@ Maison 
; Les Secrets de la Princessé de 
“ae? Splendeurs et miséres Ges 
GLE co Bo pot Pierre Grassou, U" 
844) ""mporaine (1840); L’Envers del his- 

(redie Un Hove (1842-46) ; Gaudissart 
aS 46. C Sans aed d affaires (1845); 
Cousin OUsin B e savoir, La Cousine 
4 Mero Pons dee tr. i Raine, 1948) ; 
( Seana? 1950). 47; Cousin Pons, 7. 
peo). °S de ]5’ Les Petits bourgeots (1854): 
a Vie Politique: Les Chouans 
Disode sous la Terreur, Une 


és 


Beite 
Le 


Qgoe? >, n 
pe On da 
ros, NES 
Re 1845)" affaire (1841); +8 
‘fz51 Scenes de le Vie de Cam- 
Vallée de campagne (1833)3 Le 
Ope, Les ée (1835); Le Curé de village 
nesta Paysans (1844). B. ET. 
fal gre Vie S: Adieu, El Verdugo, Be 
» ae ee) ; La Peau de chagrin 
Tie loy ne -\. Paul, 1 , Fésus iris él 
Phos noes Pa ee Le Requist- 
Tits (28. iets LiAube™ ts He 
rap’ Caph, 32) >, L Enfant pnaudit (L037" 
Re herey (28 3,°7me de Meliet (1831-42 nee 
(98 re 2 as Lambert. I ere @ 
1g2S); Ar solu (1834); Memon’ shi 
839): Gann au bord 34) la mer, Séraphita 
C. > ara (1837); Massimilla Dont 
TUDES ANALYTIQUES' Phystologte 


ns P 
le désert (1830) ; Z. Marcas (1840) ; 
Le Député 


BANCES CANDAMO 


du martage (1829; The Physiology of Marri 
tr. F, Macnamara, 1925)3 Petites lees vale 
vie conjugale (1830, 1840, 1845).—La Comédte 
humaine (tr. C. Bell, E. Marriage, R. S. Scott 
J. Waring, ed. G. Saintsbury, 40 vols, 189 5-98, 
should be used with circumspection). Mis- 
CELLANEOUS: Lettres al’Etrangére (3 vols, 1899 
1906, 1933); Lettres a sa famille 1809-1850 
(Letters to his Family, tr. W.S. Hastings, 1934; 
French text, 1950); Giuvres completes, ed. M. 
Bouteron and H. Longnon (40 vols, 1912-40). 
_H. James, French Poets and Novelists (1875) 
Notes on Novelists (1914); E. R. Curtius B. 
(1923 in Ger.; French tr. 1933); E. Preston 
Recherches sur la technique de B. (1926); M. 
Bardéche, B. romancier (1940, 1947); G. Mayer 
La Qualification affective dans les romans de B. 
(1940); P. Bertault, B. l’homme et Vouvre 
(1946; excellent manual); S. Zweig, B. (tr 
W. and D. Rose, 1947): M.T. | 


-Louis GUEZ DE (*Angouléme 

1597; tBalzac, Charente 1654), French 
essayist and letter-writer. His polished 
and elegant correspondence, particularly 
with habitués of the Hétel de Rambouillet 
and with fellow-members of the French 
Academy of which he was one of the 
original ‘forty’, was influential in the 
development of F rench prose. 

Premiéres Lettres (1618-37), crit. ed. H. 
Bibas and <. T. Butler (2 vols, 1933); 
(CEuvres completes (2 vols, 1665); Cuvres 
chotstes, ed. M. Moreau (1854). 

G. Guillaumie, ¥-L. G. de B. et la prose 
frangaise (1927)- G.B. 
(*Ragusa 4 XII 1818; tBel- 
grade I III 1903), Serbian poet, dramatist 
and politician. He became tutor in the 
Serbian royal family and later professor of 
French at Belgrade university, diplomatic 
envoy an head of the government press 
bureau. In addition to political writings 
he composed numerous poems, though his 
lyrical gifts were not great. His best works 
are his plays, of which he wrote more than a 

riotic and historical themes. 


dozen on pat 
Razliéne pjesme (2 vols, 1853, 1861). 


Balzac, JEAN 


Ban, MATIJA 


POEMS : 
_—PLayYs: Myjerima (1849); Smrt Kneza 
Dobroslava (1851); Kral Vulkasint Gene 


Sabrana Djela (1889). 


Bana, Sanskrit author of the Harsha 
Charita (‘ Life of Harsha’, tr. E. B. Cowell 
and F. W. Thomas, 1897) and Kadambart 
(tr. C. Ridding, 1896), a romance set in the 
court of the emperor Harsha a cen 
.G.R. 


(A.D. 606-47). 


Bances Candamo, Francisco ANTONIO 
pE (*Sabugo, Avilés 1662 2. -tLezuza 
1709 ?), Spanish dramatist, poet and critic. 

He wrote a very 


He studied in Seville. 
interesting work on the theatre. His plays 


BANCROFT 


owed much to Calderén, his verse to 
Gongora, but he contrived to produce plays 
and poems that are not entirely derivative. 
His work is unjustly neglected. 


Obras liricas (1720; ed. F. Gutiérrez, 1949) ; 
Obras cémicas (2 vols, 1722) ; Bibl. Autores Esp., 
49 and 58; ‘Teatro de los teatros’, in Revista 
de Arch., Bibl. y Mus. (1901~02). 

C. Cuervo Arango, Don F. A. de B. Gi 
estudio biogrdfico y critico (1916). E.M.W. 


Bancroft, GrorcE (*Worcester, Mass. 3 X 
1800; 01827 Sarah Dwight, 01838 Mrs 
Elizabeth Bliss; +Washington, D.C. 17 J 
1891), American historian. Education at 
Harvard and abroad gave him perspective 
for his massive History of the United States 
(6 vols, 1883-85), valuable now for its 
expression of the democratic spirit of his 
times. 

Poems (1823); A Plea for the Constitution of 
the United States (1886). 

M. A. De W. Howe, The Life and Letters of 


B. (2 vols, 1908); R. B. Nye, B.: Brahmin 
Rebel (1944). HL, 


Bancroft, Joun (+London 1696), English 
surgeon who wrote The Tragedy of 
Sertorius, played at Drury Lane 1679. To 
Bancroft are attributed King Edward IIT 
(1691) and Henry II, King of England 
(1693) in Six Plays by Mr Mountfort 
(1720). .” EB... 


Bancroft, Tuomas (*Swarston; 01626 
Rebecca Errington; TBradley 5 IX 1658), 
English poet with smooth competent style. 
He celebrates many contemporary writers 


in Two Books of Epigrammes and Epitaphs 
(1639). 


The Glutton’s Feavey (1633 ; repr. Roxburghe 


lub 1817); The Heroical Lover, or Antheon 
and Fidelta (1658). B.L.J. 


Bandello, MATTEO (*Castelnuovo Scrivia 
1485; +Bassens, Garonne 1561), Italian 
prose-writer and poet. His masterpiece is 
his collection of short Stories, (Le Novelle, 
written between isto and 1560), one of 
which, Giulietta e Romeo, is 


the origin of 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Fuliet. He also 
wrote lyric poetry (II Canzoniere 


Are » 15 in 
the style of the imitators of Petra 544) 


rch, 

Le Novelle, crit. ed. G., Brognoligo ] 
tgto), ed. G. Balsamo Crivelli aes 
with biblio.); J] Canzoniere, ed, Po Biles 
(1923); Tutte le opere, ed. F. Flora (2 vols 
1934-35; with important preface), . 

‘ ie en ligo, M, B. (1932)3 1. di 

Stica, II (1924-2 > critical 
of the short aves. 7? ; 
Panes HERMAN Joacum (*Adserballe 20 

575 TOgden, Utah 29 I IQI2), Danish 


Francia, 
valuation 
B. 
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the O ° ° 
nigue reoming of difficulties. His tech- 
set Bee on verbal acrobatics, is 
is Petit Tratté de Versi 
rancaise (18472). té de Versificatton 


(1846 erie sc ariatides (1842); Les Stalactites 
Funamh i ed. E. M. Souffrin, 1942); Odes 
dandre (r4ce (1857).—Piays: Le Beau 
( 56); Gringoire (1866); Deidamia 


1876) - 
i an ie Baiser (1888); Aesope (1893).— 
Squisses P, cel Rabe (1891).—SHORT STORIES: 
aristennes (1859); Contes Féeriques 


1882), 
Bevis 188s). A éroiques (1884); Contes Bour- 
lisme (13— -—Various: fistoire du Roman- 
tr. A ta 24); Mes Souvenirs (1882); Ballads, 
M. acne cng (1913). 
e Ss, I. de B. (1912); J. Carpentier, 
* (1925). M.G,: J.P.R. 


anzan- 
“MN: see Kumazawa BANZAN. 


Baoy 
Use : por Mian, Prerre Marre (*Tou- 
French ey LT 1770; +Paris 10 XII 1854), 
the « ee A declared champion of 
Telengy al of the first empire, and a 
Called },; enemy of the romantics (who 
io balourd-dormant or ‘drowsy 
aid Most of na no great gift of originality, 
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Mes, gy ‘ y the literature of foreign coun- 
i a aptati.. his Poésies Galliques (1801), 
Tamar 10N of Ossian. He was also 4 
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Ne author, and wrote the libretto of 


Per 
pre ge La Férusalem délivrée (1812): 
Py Mantide a Férusalem  délivrée _ (1795)5 
XS: Ome 1818); Le livre de Fob (1847).— 
(Tos: Séche (1806); Mahomet II (1810). | 
93). » Le Cénacle de la Muse Frangatse 


Bay. M.G.; J.P-R 


Aho 
eetteguesst® Soto, Luis (*Lucena 1547: 
a ing in 1595), Spanish poet. After 
War t8Ctiseg Granada, Osuna and Seville, 
ae Uc Medicine in Antequera, € 
anq * He: With Herrera, Silvestre an¢ 
Golo. V° cla Wrote an imitation of Ariosto 
§,, SUeg §sical fables as well as satires; 
Odes of considerable elegance: 
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BARATYNSKY 


Baranauskas (also Banonas), ANTANAS 
(*AnykStiai 17 I 1835; fSeinai 26 XI 
1902), Lithuanian poet and scholar. Hav- 
ing learnt Polish and Russian in childhood, 
he studied at theological academies in 
Varniai and St Petersburg, subsequently 
became a professor and from 1884 to 1897 
was assistant bishop of Samogitia. As a 
poet Baranauskas is known chiefly by 
‘AnykStiai Grove’, a symbolic descriptive 
poem which laments the Lithuanian scene 
+n terms of astripped grove. Many of his 
Lithuanian songs, sacred and secular, en- 
joyed popularity. Some of his verse is in 
Polish. In the 1860s he turned increas- 
ingly to dialectology and mathematics, 

Anykseiut Slelis (1858-59); Pasikalbéjimas 
giesmininko — St Lietuvg (1859); Vaskupo 
Baranausko dvasiskos giesmés (1909); V3'skupo 
Baranauska rastat (1912). 

J. Daubaras, Vyskupas A. B. (1911); J. 
Tumas, A. 2B. (1924); M. Birziska, Barono 
eyvenimas Ir ragtati (1924) and Is Barano 
poeszijos 1925); A. Dambrauskas, Udzgese 
siburiat (193°). W.K.M. 
Baranovich, Lazar’ (*1620; TChernigoy 
1693), Russian archbishop. Apart from 
various pamphlets, two collections of his 
sermons in Russian, Mech dukhouny (1666) 
and Truby sloves propovednykh (1679), were 
published. He also composed a book of 
Polish verse, Lutnia Apollinowa (1671), 

N. Sumtsov, L. B. (1885). J.L. 
KaZzIMIR STANISLAVOVICH 
(*St Petersburg 22 V 1851; + ?), Russian 
author of Polish extraction. | Influenced 
by Dostoyevsky, he took up in his works 
the ‘ insulted and injured’, as well as all 
kinds of social failures, whose misery he 
described with sympathy and with a sincere 
‘populist’ bend. 

Sobranie sochinenty (14 vols, 1908-12). 

Tumin, Ideinye pisatelt (1909). 

EvcENyY ABRAMOVICH (*St 


sky. ; 
Ls Las 800: +Naples 1844), Russian 


tersburg ! 
ah the most gifted member of the 


et and t 
Pushkin pléiade’, Expelled from school, 
he served as a soldier pare and 
dually fell a victim to his owt pessi- 
ae ‘A poet of thought and of philo- 
sophic monologue, he was a romantic 
clinging to the classical tradition. His 
three principal narrative poems abe Eda, 
Bal and Tsyganka. Some of Baratynsky’s 
best and tersest lyrics appeared in his last 
collection, StmerRt (1842 Miig OR abe 
nd poetic technique Tequl) consider- 
role callaboration se the reader, but the 
sward is worth while. 
reward i [ee ae 


Y. Verkhovsky, # 
Hilippovich Zhizn 1 tvorchestvo Baratynskogo 
M 


(1917); I- edvedeva, E.A. B. (1944). J.L. 


Barantsevich, 
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Barbaro, ERMOLAO or ALMORO CRY enice 
1453; TRome 1493), Italian humanist. A 
pupil of Pomponius Laetus at Rome, he 
later taught eloquence and philosophy at 
Padua where he made important contribu- 
tions to Aristotelian studies. His Castiga- 
tiones plinianae (1492-93) are corrections 
and emendations of Pliny’s Historia 
naturalis. 

A. Ferriguto, A. B., lalta cultura del 
Settentrione d’Italia nel Quattrocento (1922); 
R. Sabbadini, in Giorn. stor. lett. ital., 82 
(1923). BR. 


Barbaro, FRANCESCO (*Venice 1390; 
tibid. 1454), Italian humanist. His De re 
uxoria (completed in 1416) was published 
in Paris in 1513 by André Tiraqueau, the 
leader of the circle of humanists and 
lawyers which was frequented by Rabelais 
during his years at Fontenay-le-Comte. 


P. Gothein, F. B., Frithhumanismus und 
Staatskunst in Venedig (1932). B.R, 


Barbauld, Anna Letitia, née Aikin 
(*Kibworth-Harcourt 20 VI 17433 01774 
Rochemont Barbauld; +Stoke Newington 
9 III 1825), English poet. A learned and 
pious schoolteacher who wrote popular 
devotional verse and moral pieces for 
children. It was she who complained that 
The Ancient Mariner lacked a moral and 
provoked Coleridge’s famous defence. 


Poems (1773); Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose 
(with her brother, John Aikin, 1773); Lessons 
for Children from two to three years old (1778); 
Hymns in Prose for Children (1781); Evenings at 
Home (with J. Aikin, 2 series, 1792-95, 1798). 
Hea Works of A. L. B., ed. L. Aikin (2 vols, 
1825). 

A. L. le Breton, A Memoir of Mrs B. (1874): 
G. A. Ellis, A Memoir, Letters, and a Selection 
from the Writings of A. L. B. (2 vols, 1874): 
Lady Thackeray Ritchie, A Book of Sibyls 
(1883). B.H. 


Barbaz, ABRAHAM Louts (*Amsterdam 
1770; Tibid. 14 VIL 1833), Dutch poet, 
critic, playwright and translator of plays. 


Herzilia (1800; play); Amstels Schouwburg 
(1808-09 ; periodical), j.W.wW. 


Barberino, ANDREA DA (*Barberino, Val- 
delsa c. 1370; +Florence c. 1432), Italian 
cantastorie, author of I Reali di Francia, an 
important compilation in prose of stories 
tom the Carolingian epics. The following 
Tomances were also compiled (and recited) 

y him: Aspramonte, Storie N 


iM , arbonest, 
tolfo, Ugono d’Avernia and terrino 
esc mo, a popular story also treated b 
ullia q’Aragona. 2 


I Reali aj Francia, ed. G. Vandelli (1892~ 


- lian 50 
); for the growth of the Laat é 
1900 ? . . A iosto an BR. 
epic, see biblio. on AT 


iss AME 
Barbey dAuréviily, JULES a 1809) 


> yy 1te Yt and 
(*Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicom™) © list | 


xr <Q trench 0D gn 
{Paris 23 IV 1889), Pre came of t 
pParis 23 PAurévilly © fis 
critic. Barbey 4+ sities ris 
aristocratic Norman 


> 
wns, 
the Fh _ ajism 
led the life of a daboy) ra: jour) 
family fortunes drove Dl pm an att pot 
(1851). Poverty bred 1n 
haughty aloofness. .. 
co 
royalist and an un a 
As a writer he was aan ai ckna yi" 
violent originality @ Tw wom 
Connétable des eign 0 . 
de Bouglon and Lan 
affections. His nove*. realistl be, 
of the romantic, ¢ agers 
mystical. He we “gel une putts 
. . . . ar S 
fat Se bis jifetime “yuri? 
despised durin | 


-ra ; alt 
has increased conside Une pity 
present century. : oRtES: 8 sti if 


Novr ND SHORT © celle oybtte sail 

aitresse (1849)3, Lt Un Fal 
eae Touches (1864 ne PV as das 
Chevalier des 18743. 


. § i 
(186s); Les Diaholiques Histoi™e cos) i 


A MS be? sores 
883); Ce qui ne | | | 
ue Aeopes et les Hom (s vols 7): pict if 
Le Thédatre contentpor “i 6 ; m 
Ceuvres completes (17 sons (1939 (1934 (at 
Les Cahiers Aurévillie Lettres 


DB. GAs, Connétable or es OF 4 Ge 


iller, Les Dia . 
T Con B. dA. (1945) apasis 9? 


(26 vols) 989 
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1805; tNice ie In 2 B30 ON Me 
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VERSE: Satires DBAS 
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(1843); Les 99 Poésies 
Satires (1865) 
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Barb} * 
% geen or ASENJO BARBIERI, FRANCISCO 
33 T1894), Spanish 
BRUM cforian panish composer, writer 
linked ith a As a composer his name is 
Zarzuela ( Ne 19th-century revival of the 
and aa .). A first-rate musicologist 
ings, the e he wrote, amongst other 
€cted a su istory of the zarzuela and col- 
able work perp Cancionero, an indispens- 
music. or the study of old Spanish 
Cane; 
( 90) aa musical de los siglos XV y XV. aE 
Obre e] ei histérica de la Zarzuela (1864); 
o de Ultreja (1883). -R.M.N. 


Barb; 
ieri. CC 
151g. sabe} Giovanni Maria (*Modena 
ie 1574), Italian poet and scholar. 

alian 
th mance entitle him to be regarded as 
have ae. of Romance studies. His 
to C eresting contemporary refer- 
e del astelvetro and Caro. 

Pee 
S Gres, or Dell’origine della poesia 
L905). pou G. M. B ; waa a 
Rartholomine, 4G. M. Be (agen); V. De 
eis, Le carte di G. M. B. (1927); 


ime 
CNces 


SEA! 
"lmayt 


' “ertonj 
in Giorn. stor. lett. ital., 94 (1929): 
Barby B.R. 
(*Aberdeen? ¢. 1320) 


395), 7 
on on of gttish poet. Appointed arch- 
lates 13 erdeen (1350S) ; travelled to 

Obert? 9 =) and Paris (1364 and 1365); 
Bry €rt [J rae the household of King 
Sylln? 2 20-bo ie, historical romance, he 

shot ites. < poem of over 13,000 Oct 
With wt the B recounts the adventures © 
and Verve, a io and Sir James Douglas 
hist ACtion zh sense of heroic character 
“He ae (for its time) rematr able 

Ccuracy. The Brus exists 10 


‘Wo 
Prin, 15th- 
te century MSS; _ the earliest 


ve 
“ qgsons are 1571 and 1616; tr. G- 
ie (1907); best ed. by Ww. M. 

(1909), 
‘ SS, Scottish History and Literature 
nds in Bri Cuson, B., Poet and Translator 
Q 7). €, Die nationale Literatur sai 
8 tclay Js. 
Pri 15 $2) CEXANDER (#1475 ?3 +Croydon 
thie: 3 col] Scottish poet and translator. 
Pury tere of Ottery St Mary, Devon- 
Lond Francis monk of Ely; later 4 Canter- 
dig, On, ; iscan: rector of All Hallows, 
Ramee Lape His Hclogues, satiric an 
ay dle of Emphasis, and ane iE 

: Engi entuan, are appare 


Wo 

t . 

Of k, The Ish pastorals. His Dek ton 
adap 


Sat; Seba. Ap ; 

ir, -8St of Folys, is am *. 

@ * On an Brant’s * Narrensclift as 4 
sed.’ Eaboure (1505); The S10? of Folys 

ce Jamieson, 1874) 3 Eclogues 


the 


Ig yr 
CSearchec ; 
ches into Provencal and early 


BARHAM 


(I-III, 1515; IV-V, 1521; ed. B. White, 1927 
The Mirrour of Good Manners (1 Meee netee 


Soc., 1885). 
A. Pompen, The English Verstons of the Ship 
J.K. 


of Fools (1925): 


Barclay, JOHN (*Pont-4-Mousson 28 I 
1582; ©1605 Louise Debonnaire ; +Rome 
rs VIII 1621), Scottish writer of Latin 
poetry, and prose satire. His fame rests 
on the Satyricon and the Argents, satirical 
romances in the tradition of Petronius. He 
ridicules both individuals and classes, 
especially the Jesuits, and is esteemed for 


his Latin style. 
Prosre: Satyricon (1603-07); Apologta 
(1610) ; Icon Animorum (1614) ; Argenis (1621). 
Verse: Sylvae (1606) ; Poemata (1615). 
p.A. Becker, ‘J. B.’,in Zeitschr. f. vergl. Lit.- 
Gesch., 15 (1904); A. Collignon, Notes hs- 
toriques, littératres et bibliographiques sur le 
Satyricon de J. B. (1902). S.J.L. 


Baretti, GIUSEPPE (*Turin 24 IV 1719; 
+London 5 V 1789), Italian prose writer and 
critic. An admirer of English literature and 
science and a friend of Samuel Johnson, he 
left Italy (1751) and lived for many years in 
London. ater, hoping to encourage 
writing with a serious content in Italy, he 
brought out a critical periodical, La Frusta 
letteraria (1763-6 5) violently attacking 
‘bad authors ’- Under the assumed name 
of Aristarco Scannabue he condemned 
Goldoni, I! Caffe, grammarians and pur- 

£ Petrarch and especially 


ists, the imitators 0 esp 
‘that most celebrated literary childishness 
called Arcadia’. In 1777 he wrote a 


spirited defence of Shakespeare in reply to 
the criticisms of Voltaire. Baretti also 
composed occasional verse, the Lettere 
familiart (1760) describing his travels in 
Spain and Portugal, and an enthusiastic 
account of the Manners and Customs of 
Italy (1768). 

ed. Piccioni (6 vols, 191 1-36); ed. 


(4 yols, 1838-39): 
Morley, G. 8B. and his Friends 


L. Collison 
(1909) 3 A. Devalle, G. 8B. Suot rapportt con 
ohnson, Voltaire é@ Parint (1932); C. Cordié, 
‘ Bibliografia speciale, 76’, in Problemi ed 
Orientamentt critici, I (1949): M.W. 


PrrTRO ANGEL: See ANGELT, P. A. 


Harris (*Canterbury 
6 XII 1788; © 1814 Caroline Smart; +Lon- 
don 17 VI 1845); English humorist. Edu- 
cated Oxford; ordained 1813. Barham’s 
burlesque narrative poems appeared in 
Bentley’s Miscellany from. 1837 under the 
pseudonym “Thomas Ingoldsby’. Grot 
tesque, farcical, often eerie in content, these 
medieval, monkish tales derive much of 


Classict 


Barge9o, 
Barham, RICHARD 


BARKER 


their fun from Barham’s genial conversa- 


tional style with its airy anachronism and 
eccentric rhyming. 


Lhe Ingoldsby Legends or Mirth and Marvels 
(3 series, 1840-47), 
R, 


. D. Barham, The Life and Letters of B. 
(2 vols, 1870). R.F. 


Barker, James Netson (*Philadelphia 17 
VI 1784; wr8rx Mary Rogers; +Wash- 
ington, D.C. g III 1858), American 
playwright. Experimenting with varied 
dramatic forms, he used American themes 
and touched on contemporary affairs. 

Tears and Smiles (1 808); The Indian Princess 
(1808); Marmion (1816). 

Paul H. Musser, ¥. N. B. (r929). HL, 


Barker, Mary ANNE (*Jamaica 
©1852 Capt. George Barker (+ 1861), 
01865 F. N, Broome; +England 6 III 
19i1), New Zealand writer of memoirs and 
sketches, Sheep-farmed in Canterbury 
1865-68. All her writing is distinguished 


by sympathetic observation and graceful 
style. 


Station Life in Nez Zealand (1870); Station 
Amusements in New Zealand (1873). 


D.M.D. 


Barksted, WILLIAM (ft, Y6r%), English 


poet and actor, who played in Fletcher and 
Ben Jonson. He Played for the Queen’s 
Revels, the Lady Elizabeth’s, and Prince 
Charles’ Men, and possibly finished 
Marston’s Insatiate Countess (1613). 
Mirrha the Mother of Adonis (1607); Hiren 
161 1).—Poems, ed. A. B. Grosart (1876). 


B.L. I; 

Barlow, Jory (*Redding, . Conn. 24 III 
1754; ©1781 Ruth Baldwin; TCracow, Po- 
land 24 XII 1812), American poet, states- 
man. He wrote a dull Patriotic poem, The 
Vision of Columbus (1787). One of the 
Connecticut wits , he is remembered for 
The Hasty Pudding (1796), a mock epic 
€ Ameri 


ican dish, cornmeal] 


1831; 


The Political Writings of B. (1706 
T. A. Zunder, The Early Doe B. -.. from 
4754 to 1787 (1934). H.L.C. 


Barnard, Lapy ANNE, née Lindsay (*Bal- 
Cartes Castle, Fife 6? XII 1750; 01793 
Andrew Barnard; +tLondon € V_ 1825) 
Scottish and South African Poet and letter- 

She accompanied her husband to 
Pe on his appointment as colonial 


Secretar ; 
Wilta: eg to 1802). A lively letter. 


18 also remembered {oy h 
ballad Auld Robin Gray (1825). - 


South, . 
(?1924), “Africa a Century Ago (2797-z80r) 
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D. Fairbridge, Lady A. 9), | 
(1924); M. Masson, Lady A. B: (194ERS. 
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4 Divine Conturie of Spiritual S TB. 

Poems, ed. A. B. Grosatt : crite ed. Hi 
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McKerrow, Louvain, 1904 uy gids jo 

M. Eccles, ‘B. B., C J. isso? yy At 

Other Elizabethans, ed. \- vetil 
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hay, OY .Win 

Barnes, WILLIAM Ora Milest Trot eo . 

22 II 1800; 01827 336) Englis Bony 
borne Came 7 XII 1 , ck, is 


sto t 
philologist. Of eee ied cla gis 
worked for a solicitor, * my HE nd ofl 
was eventually ordain ‘ments a0 os 

both social doct | yelict a 
poems are bot anuse sit 
tional expressions 9 purl am) 
depth. of 


iS) gf 
poet nt 
Py < ca ay cht 
in Common English © jilolos? of tl pty 
‘Thomas eo dy (907i Gloss glist | 
(1854) 3 A Oran, Outre Yaar 
Dialect (1864); An ( . or 
Craft (1878); 


: Poems 
Hewomely Rhymes (1 859) »” Gelect ; 
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| 
; 


Se Gefys piss, | 
Anglo-Saxon Delectus (38497 Busi gl i 
of Ee Roots and Stems af 5887)" oft i 
tonic Tongue (1861)... of Be $913 
L. E. Baxter, eNosbU fv y 
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Milton j 
oe Lhe Cyprian Academy (1647) and 
Tragedy (16477). = jogs ee 
aron’ : : 
on’s borrowing from Jonson is treated 


by J. F 
(t919), Bradley, in Mod. Lang. Noe 34 


Ba 
ron 
as, ANTANAS: see BARANAUSKAS. 


Baron} 

Rome x oe (*Sora 30 X 1538; 
dained Bue 1607), Italian historian. Or- 
Preacher on i Philip Neri, a successful 

tistian ¢} the origins and history of the 
88 leader eee Baronio succeeded him 
Clemens wane order. Confessor of pope 

Ccuring ¢} II, he was instrumental in 
‘Cism of fe conversion to Roman Catho- 
yal (156 6) French king Henry IV. Car- 

atican, he and principal librarian at the 
eth concla eos have become pope at 

'on a in 1605, but for the opposi- 

; contested whose claims to Sicily he 
ae tae. At Che Lractatus de monarchia 
ae a lifetin, e suggestion of St Philip he 
Be nse we te in collecting and sifting an 
: Sed his gg th of evidence on which he 

198) Annales ecclesiastici (12 vols; t© 
t @ h Strivin t f “gt ; 
= lurch of Ror o prove the primacy ° 
whit oF Romi, oe he wrote the standai 
fon becoming ¢t atholic historians, an 
sep 1ON-Cath ‘ the chief polemical target 

a olic scholars like Casaubon, 


wer landmark ; | 
ae Mark in the history of historica 
ae Fueter 
dex? Ny a oak. d. neueren Histortographie 
(19 <2 Huy Srbik, Geist Ut. Gesch. vom 
' So), umanismus bis zx. Gegenwart, } 
ary p.T. 
Sold: et, ; 
am ict * Rogerr (fl. 1603-06), English 
- Poet. Before 1598 he serve 


Italians an 
68,000 lines 
in the 


Seoce t 
Tis, French, Dutch, 
rote i 
od) eer an epic of 
alien, Warr, still in MS. 
(eee Ly 
5 Ree yt 
98). 07 tke and Practike of Moderne Wars 


arp: 

to, Tai, 

Dalige ate a NToN Grutio (*Savone 18363 
Dogs’ ne ©8), Italian novelist and jour- 
Ohne 6ce his best novels are Capitan 
dg Ui (rg. 0S), S. Cecilia (1366), Va 
ast Bie ee Come un sogno (1 75) Cuor 
Moat “Piece * @oro (1877) is conside! 
e for 


9 
mine and ¢pong beautiful an 
Ate > heir handsome an 
ang “Steg provers when a 8U 
adareith Si im he could write ™ 
ay to verity, as, for examPp?©> 
‘On € university of Geng? 4 
the death of Garibaldi. 


in his 
n the 


portuguesa 1539)> 


feitos 4 


BARROW 


B. Croce, La letteratura della nuova Italt 
, tal 
(1914); L. Russo, I narratort CoN GE 
Morando, A. G. B. et suot tempt (1926). 
B.R 


Barrios, NIIGUEL DE, alias Daniel Levi de 
Barrios (*Montilla 1625 ?; tAmsterdam ? 
1701 °), Spanish poet. He declared him- 
self a Jew in Leghorn, served as a Catholic 
in the Spanish army in Flanders, and lived 
as a Jew in Amsterdam. His poems are 
often gongoristic and the subject matter 
trivial. He occasionally wrote well on 


religious subjects. 

Coro de las Musas (Brussels, 1672); Flor 
de Apolo (Brussels, 1665); Poesias famosas 
(Brussels, 1674). 

M. Menéndez y 
heterodoxos espanioles, 
the Marranos (1940). 
(*Viseu 1496; tRibeira 
de Litém 20 X I 570), Portuguese historian. 
Brought up at the court of Manuel I, 
Barros enjoyed royal favour throughout his 
life. In 1533 he was appointed head of the 
Portuguese colonial administration. 

His first work was a romance of chivalry, 
Crénica do Emperador Clarimundo (1522). 
The glorification of Portugal’s achieve- 
ments, already an important element in 
this work, becomes @ central feature of his 
Asia, a grandiose history of Portuguese 
imperial expansion in the east, written at 
the suggestion of John III. Taking Livy 
for his model Barros sought to record his 
country’s overseas conquests and dis- 
coveries with fitting grandeur. Both the 
Asia and the Clarimundo furnished Camées 
with important elements for the composi- 
tion of Os Lusiadas, Barros also wrote a 
number of smaller works, including moral 
treatises and one of the first Portuguese 


grammars. 
Répica Pnefma (1532) Gramdtica da lingua 
idlogo da viciosa vergonha 
(1540); Didlogos sobre preceitos morais em modo 
de jogo (i 340); Asia de Joao de Barros. Dos 
ue os Portugueses fizeram no descoort 
lista dos mares e terras do Oriente 
rss2; II, 1553: III, 1563; IV 
ed. J- Lavanha, 1615, © H. Cidade, 
3 vols, 1945-46). Panegiricos (1655). | 
A. Baiao, Documentos inéditos sobre Yodo de 
Barros (1917); Hi. Cidade, ‘Joao de Barros’, 
in Boletim de Filologia, XI (1959): T.P.W, 


Barrow, Isaac (*London % 1630; t2bid. 
4V 1677), English mathematician and 
divine famous for the vigour and weight of 
his sermons. Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge (1660) and Gresham professor of 
geometry ( 1662-79); resigned in favour of 
Newton. : B.LJ. 


Pelayo, Historia de los 
V; C. Roth, A History of 
E.M.W. 


Barros, JOAO DE 


gnento © cont 
(Década iI 


BARRY 


Works, ed. J. Tillotson (7 vols, 1830-31); 
Lheological Works, ed. A. Napier (with notices 
by A. Hill and W. Whewell, 9 vols, 1859). 


P. H. Osmond, J. B. (1944). J.3%.45; 
Barry, Lorp or Lorpinc (*London IV 
1580; ‘tibid. 1629), English dramatist 


whose identity has long been uncertain as 
‘Lodowich’, ‘Lord David’ or ‘Lording’ 
Apparently he is the ‘Lording’ who 
accompanied Raleigh to Guiana in 1617 
and has a record of piracy. 


Ram-Ally: Or Merrie-Tricks (1611; Tudor 
Facsimile Texts, 1913); W. J. Lawrence, ‘The 
Mysterie of Lodowick Barry’, Stud. Phil., 
AIV (1917); C. H. L. Ewen, Lording Barry, 
Poet and Pirate (1938). BL); 


Barthélemy (BARTHOLOMAEUsS), NicoLas 
(*Loches-1478; Orleans c. 1540), French 
Benedictine, humanist and neo-Latin poet. 
A friend of Erasmus and Budé and a warm 
supporter of the New Learning. 


Epigrammata (153 2); Christus Xylonicus 
(1529; a tragoedia strongly influenced by the 
vernacular mystéres ; enjoyed great contem- 
porary popularity). 

if Rolland, ‘N. B. de Loches’, in Rev. des 
études litt. (1920): R. Lebégue, La tragédie 
religieuse en France, 1514-73 (1929). FLW. 


Bartholomaeus Anglicus, properly Bar- 
THOLOMEW DE GLANVILLE (fl. 1230-50), 
English encyclopaedist. He entered the 
French province of the Franciscan Order, 
studied in Paris and, according to Salim- 
bene, also lectured there. He taught 
theology in Saxony. He compiled an 
encyclopaedia on natural history, De Pro- 
prietatibus Rerum, which was later trans- 
lated into English and French. 


De Proprietatibus Rerum Cologne “tf 
J. J. Walsh, Medica] Life, a e a 1470); tr. 


‘ : ' 
; lasman, Bartholomaeus Anglicus’, in 
Arch. Francisc. 
Boyar, 


; Hist., XII (1919); G. E. S. 
Bartholomaeus Anglicus and his 
Encyclopaedia’, in 
Phil..,, EX (1920) 


Eng. and Germanic 

R.R.R. 
Bartoli, Dantetto (*Ferra 
eons Y4 Tee ra 12 II 1608; 
polygraph; became a 


5), Italian historian and 
history of the Society 


Jesuit at TS; Elis 
includes the bio- 
graphies of Loyola and other Jesuit saints 
and the history (in 27 books) of the Jorn; 
Missions throughout the world, He also 
Wrote moral, scientific, linguistic, educa- 
flonal works, Greatly admired by some 
‘titics (particularly in the early roth cen- 
fury) for his bold and vivid style, others 
Sp omned him for lack of feeling, 

Storia della Compagnia di Ges 6 
(esa RL’ Uomo Kg Lettere difeso ed ek 
(1650): Bier e il diritto del ‘non 5; pus’ 

} 10 al punto (1657; ed. A, Faggi, 


Journ. 
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| Oper 
1930); Lettere edite e tnedite (1865) 4 
3 "OIS 825-26 . , : ‘ 1912 yee 
oe Sigs ae 2 Poetica di D. Be i J 
Belloni, D. B. (1931); P. P:- io (1942) ULL 
di D.B.’, in I lettore vagabone #Pjsa 
cordio ( geet 
Italian rad at 
he stud 
Flore? 
peri 


ich 
we, 

. 0 fi 
- ere gtiSes re! 
f ee mmacstte 


Bartolomeo da San wate 
1262; tibid. 11 V1 1347) 
writer. A Dominican ees 
Bologna and Paris, gaan anta C3 
and settled at the convent 
Pisa. He wrote in b 
vernacular a number e 
the most important 1s the 
degli antichi, a terse noe 
of sententiae drawn 
classical sources. th 
Summa de castbus Cons ne 48H) 
Maestruzzo) ; ‘ Sallustio volge. poner, hy 
stramenti degli anticht, cri ed. A 
Prosatori minori del 7 fires: 
Aquilecchia, Canova (in Pp 


fisle 3790 19 of 

Barton, BERNARD rear od bridee, aul 
1807 Lucy Jesup, jet; 2 paste 
849), English Quaker P they: «oti? 
L mah and praised by Sot ‘ de 
ail includes ieee 
pieces. Heisat his 
Poems (1820); 


0 
Househo petters 
Selections from the Poem 
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sends 
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(P is tie 
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worth’s Ruth. 


Travels Through 
Georgia, ee and “ 
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American Landscape (193 
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Bartrina, JoaQu! 
+Barcelona 1880); 
With no proper 
young a hard ca 
in Reus and Bar a 0B 
rests on a single tica ‘oti p° ghirron 
(1874). With seek 1 gffeC ub? pe 
human emotions ‘ 
modern progress: 
Catalan influences eno 
achieves a witty, ! 
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Obras en prosay 
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Z 

Rees ok (1637; ed. L. Bernacki, 1904). 
XVIT oid, (is en literatura miessczanska 
Bashkirt r S 
oe (Bashkirtseva), MARIA 

18603 4 Franes (*Poltava province 11 
ourna] (2 ie a 31 X 1884). Her famous 
caused a sen Ss, 1887), written in French, 
Self-analysi sation on account of its subtle 
anguages a It was translated into many 
hected wit] ng. tr. 1890). She was con- 
Mcludin 1a number of famous people, 

g§ de Maupassant. 


Lett 
ee reters (y . = 
nedit— (1891; tr. M. J. Serrano); Journal 


erris ( oe urther memoirs of M. B., ed. G. H. 
Orme fa 
ler Creston, Fountains of Youth (1936). 
Bashs Jaks 
eno i seud. of Marsuo MUNEFUSA 
Japanese Ga 1644; Osaka 28 XI 1694), 
ember of oet and writer. Although 4 
wtVice wh a samurai family, he left feudal 
SEverg a about twenty-three and spent 
R apan es travelling to various parts 
per oto and uring this time he visite 
~udied hatha a pupil of Kitamura Ikigin, 
guy ere os poetry (a haiku being 4 pithy 
lables ical poem of only seventeen 
a syllable three lines, of five, seven 2? 
at “Ise ne respectively) and haibun (a 
interspersed). in which haiku poems 
ne pos Kaigi was composed 10 
em ugh fro ereafter he grew in fame, 
Bloymarnnt 2077, to 2680 he had 1° take 
ter-wo ‘ik Edo (=Tokyo) constructing 
Wa P of i = Subsequently, through 
Sable to us disciples and admirers, he 
Wang. Wachee to a hermit’s life and took 
a ting meet His love of travel an 
&r lon ed him to undertake eight 
haji, deq eith tours. Each journey was 
au er in a prose travel-diary ee 
Riot > 0 or in a collection of “are” 
wae na geen ‘Thus, as a result of an 
anth, -diary tour in 1684-85, he wrote the 
His Slogies Nozarashi kiké and two haiku 
Yet bes she Fuyu no hi and Haru ne hi. 
To, t@2slat Own travel-diary (the only one 
egg) o> rua into English—by Y. Isobe, 
In ae Nt of 32 AS Oku no hosomicht, an 
ae. IS Journey to northern Japan 
b Os 
leayt¥ the S an unrivalled mastet of haiku 
echis Much great brevity of these poems 
ay to the reader’s jmaginatioD; a 
inich, although ometimes 
De Hjustifiably obscure to Euro- 
R Sk. ; als to the Japanese. we 
); SoS@shima Rik6 (1687): Utatsu kiko 
> GQ shina kik6 ’ Genjiian no %# 
r, (1688); Geguan 
i. FL M. Traut; 1933)3 aga 
> LTetkan no setsu (1 92): POETRY 


BASIL 


Basho shichibu shi (Seven anthologi 
Basho’), consisting of: Fuyu no ht ys 
Haru no hi (1688); <Arazo (1689); Hizsago 
( 1690); Sarumino (1691); Sumidawara (1694); 
Zoku Sarumino (1698); selected poems tr. in 
WW. N. Porter, A Year of japanese Epigrams 
(911); HW. G. Henderson, The Bamboo Broom 
(1933). 

B. H. Chamberlain, ‘ Bash6 and the Japanese 
poetical epigram’, in ‘Trans. As. Soc. of Japan, 
OCx..(0903)5 5 Miyamori, An Anthology of 
Haiku (1932) and Hatku Poems (1940). 

E.B.C 


Bashshar ben Burd (+783), Arabic poet. 
He was one of the first representatives of 
the ‘modern’ school of Arabic poetry. He 
was well known also for his satirical vein ; 
it was his lampoons on highly placed 
persons that caused his death. S.MS. 

Basil (*Caesarea, Cappadocia ¢. 33°; til 
3°79); Greek ecclesiastical writer. Son of 
an eminent advocate and elder brother of 
Basil was brought up as 


Gregory of Nyssa, 
a Christian under the influence of his 
mother and grandmother. After an edu- 


cation at Constantinople and Athens, where 
he formed a close friendship with Gregory 
of Nazianzus, he began a career as a teacher 
of rhetoric in Caesarea. Soon afterwards, 
however, he was baptized and set off to 
visit the celebrated ascetics of Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt. About 360 he 
founded 4 monastic settlement at Neo- 
caesarea in Pontus, on a family estate. In 

o he was consecrated bishop of Caesarea 
and displayed an energy and organizing 


ability which was felt even in Rome. 
His writings include dogmatic works 
written in answer to the Arians, homilies, 
of which the best known are the series on 
the Hexaemerop (the first six days of the 
Creation) and on the Psalms, ascetic and 
rks, including the two sets 0 


ethical wo 
monastic rules in catechism form, and the 
famous ‘Advice to the young on the profit 


to be derived from pagan literature’, and 
finally some 360 letters. A liturgy attri- 
buted to him is still in use om certain 


occasions in the Orthodox church. There 
f authenticity 


are many difficult problems © 
connected with his works. . 
Basil is more important as an ecclesi- 
4 writer. He 


astical statesman than as 
which had begun as 


made monasticism, W 
ividual revolt, an 1m- 


a movement of ind reve 
portant part of the organization of the 


church. In the sphere of liturgy, educa- 
tion and charity he gave @ firm organization 
to what had hitherto been loose, uncertain 
and changeable. . 

te of his works 1s deeply tinged 


The style 0%. : 
by his familiarity with classical literature 
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and his mastery of rhetoric. But his pen 
is always the servant of his policy. 


Migne, Patr. Gr., 29-32; F. Boulenger, 
Saint Basile, Aux jeunes gens sur la maniére de 
tirer profit des lettres helléniques (1935); P. 
Trevisan, S. Basilio, Commento a Isaia (1939); 
B. Pruche, Basile de Césarée, Traité du Saint 
Esprit (1947); J. N. W. B. Robertson, The 
Divine Liturgies of our Fathers (1894; with Eng. 
tr.); R. J. Deferrari, St Basil, Letters (4 vols, 
1926-34, with Eng. tr.); B. Jackson, St Basil, 
Letters and Select Works (1895; Eng. tr.) 
W. K. L. Clarke, The Ascetic Works of St 
Basil (1925; Eng. tr.). 

E. F. Morison, St Basil and his Rule, a 
Study in Monasticism (1912); W. K. L. 
Clarke, St Basil the Great, A Study in 
Monasticism (1913); L. V. Jacks, St Basil and 
Greek Literature (1922); J. Bessiéres, La 
tradition manuscrite de la correspondence de S. 
Basile (Oxford, 1923); R. Janin, Saint Basile, 
archevéque de Césarée et docteur de | *€glise (1929); 
M. G. Murphy, St Basil and Monasticism 
(1930); Y. Courtonne, S. Basile et Vhellénisme 
(1936); M. M. Fox, The Life and Times of St 
Basil (1939); S. Giet, Les idées et les actions 
sociales de S. Basile (1941); A. Cavallin, 


Studien zu den Briefen des heiligen Basilius 
(Lund, 1944). 


Basile, GIAMBATTISTA, also known under 
the anagrammatic pseud. of GIan ALESIO 
ABBATTUTIS (*Naples c. 1575; +Giugliano 
23 II 1632), Italian poet and short-story 
writer. fis experience as soldier, courtier, 
and governor enabled him to draw from 
folklore sources the material for Lo Cunto 


de li Cunti (known also as Il Pentamerone), 


a collection of fifty fairv- 
dialect. told wi ty tairy-tales in Neapolitan 


h zest and imagination. It 
oi : frequently imitated ; the Grimm 
rothers acknowledged a great debt to him. 


L g Cunto de li Cunti ovvero lo Trattenemiento 
de’ pecceril] 


é (1632-34; ed. B. Croce, vol. I 
ony Rup, 1891; Ital. tr. B. Croce, 2 vols, 
19253 best Eng. tr. The Pentamerone, by N. B. 
TL Be vols, 1932); Muse Napoletane (1635). 
Soar Francia, Il‘ Pentamerone’ di G. B. B. 
(1927) ee Caccavelli, Fiaba e realta nel 
Pentamerone’ del B. (1928). UL: 


Basse, WILLIAM (*Northampton c. 1583; 
TMoreton, nr Thame, 1653), English 
Pastoral poet, specially known for his Elegy 
on Shakespeare, and The Angler’s Song 
Written for Walton. A member of the 
Denman household at Moreton Park, 


aSS€ was associated with the Cotswold 
Games of 1618, 


Poetical Works, ed. R. W. Bond (1893). 
B.L. 


Js 
Date: Henne, of Malines (*1246; T1310), 
Fe Ligge Wosopher, canon of St Lambert 
defended € taught at Paris where he 
neo-Platonism against the Aristo- 


telianism of ‘l‘homas Aquinas and the 
Averroism of Siger of Brabant. He 
wrote am astronomical work Magistralis 
compositio astrolabii (1724), translated, as 
Liber mundo vel saeculo, a work on natural 
philosophy from the Hebrew by Abenezra 
and, in Speculum divinorum et quorundam 
naturalium (1281-1302), attempted to 
reconcile Aristotelianism and _neo- 
Platonism. 

G. Wallerand, H. B. de Malines (1931) and 
in Revue néo-scolastique de phil., XXXVI 


(1934); F. Sassen, De wtjsbegeerte der middeleeu-_ 


qwen in de Nederlanden (2nd ed. 1948). J.J.M. 


Battista Mantovano: see MANTOVANO. 


Batyushkov, ICoNSTANTIN NIKOLAYEVICH 
(*Vologda 18 V 1787; tibid. 7 VIL 1855), 
Russian poet. Well versed in ancient and | 
Italian literatures, he was an Anacreontic 


aesthete addicted to light ‘fugitive poetry’ 
written in euphonic and plastic verse, 
Later in life he became a prey to despond- 
ence and religious moods. In 1817, while 
in diplomatic service at Naples, he published 
his Opyty wv stikhakh t proze, and soon after 


that, in 1822, he lost his reason. Heisone — 


of the important immediate predecessors 
of Pushkin. 


Sochineniya Batyushkova (3 vols, 1885-87); 
Polnoye sobranie stikhotvorenty (2 vols, 1936; 
a good ed. in 1 vol. appeared in 1941 and a 
pocket ed. in 1948, both with competent 
intro.). 

L. Maikov, B. (1896); Pushkin 7 ee 
sovremennikt xix-xx (1914); I. V. Vladislay- 
lev, Russkie pisateli (1924). yile 


Bauchant, JACQUES (+1396), translated at 


the request of Charles V of France Seneca’s 
De remedtis fortuitorum into French. 


L. Delisle, Recherches sur la libratrie de . 


Charles V (1905). 


Baudart, WILLEM (*Deinze 13 II 1565; | 
+Zutphen 15 XII 1640), Dutch theologian — 


and historian, collaborated on the official 
translation of the Bible. He was a rigid 


Calvinist and a partial Counter-Remon. — 
strant which gives a bias to his Memortén, 


an attempt at ecclesiastical history, His 
Morgenwecker was one of the most widely- 
read pamphlets against the truce with 
Spain. 

Apophthegmata .Christiana (1605, 2nd vol, 
1616); Morgenwecker der Vrye Nederlandtscha 
provincién (1610); Memorién ofte Kort verhael 
der gedenkweerdigste Geschiedenissen van Neder- 
landt en Frankrijk prineipalick (1620, continued 
1624). 

ay C. van der Kemp, ‘W.B.’, in Archief 
van Ned. Kerkgeschiedenis, 7 (1899); O, C. 
Broek Roelofs, Wilhelmus Baudartius (1947), 

A.M.B.W 
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Baude, Henri (*Moulins 1430 ?; +1496), 
French poet. His verse, satirical in tone 
and realistic in treatment but lacking in 
poetic art and imagination, is inspired to a 
great extent by the works of Villon. 

Les vers de Maitre H. B., ed. J. Quicherat 
(1856); P. Champion, Histotre poétique du XVe 
stécle, II (1923). A.H.D. 


Baudelaire, CHARLES Pierre (*Paris 9 IV 
1821; fzbid. 31 VIII 1867), French poet 
and critic. He lost his father in 1827 and 
the following year his mother married the 
future General Aupick. The effect on the 
poet may explain the much discussed ‘ flaw’ 
in his character. There was ceaseless 
friction with his stepfather until the latter’s 
death in 1857. Baudelaire was a difficult 
child and in 1841 was sent by his parents 
on a voyage to the east. Although he was 
only away ten months, the effect on his 
poetry was deep and lasting. It accounts 
for much of its colour and its oriental 
imagery and possibly for his preoccupation 
with ships, the sea and travel which are 
recurring motifs in the Fleurs du mal. He 
inherited a small capital from his father, 
but it was soon seriously diminished by 
his extravagance, and in 1844 a conseil 
judiciaire was appointed to manage his 
affairs. In spite of this, he was constantly 
in financial difficulties and begging his 
mother to pay his more pressing debts. 
His difficulties were increased by the 
rapacity of Jeanne Duval, a half-caste who 
had become his mistress in 1842. Never- 
theless she provided the inspiration for 
some of his greatest poems as did the 
actress Marie Daubrun, and Mme Sabatier 
to whom he wrote anonymously for five 
years and who was his mistress for a brief 
period in 1857. This was the year of pub- 
lication of the Fleurs du mal, which was 
followed by the poet’s prosecution and 
conviction for immoral writings. (By a 
cutiosity of French law, the conviction was 
annulled in 1949.) During the next seven 
years he turned out the bulk of his literary 
and artistic criticism, which is among the 
finest produced in the roth century, and 
his translations of Poe. He went to 
Belgium in 1864 in the hope of arranging 
new editions of his books and earning 
money by lecturing. His stay in that 
country was a calamity. He was struck 
down by aphasia and after his return to 
Paris in 1866 he was a permanent invalid. 
Baudelaire’s poetry is classical in form, 
but romantic by the richness of its imagery 
and its individualism. What makes it 
unique is its distinctive tone. He has ex- 
pressed better than any other poet the 


BAUERNFELD 


peculiar malaise of the contemporary 
world and this explains his immense in- 
fluence. He was the founder of a school 
of poetry in the sense that he created a new 
way of feeling—Hugo’s frisson nouveau— 
which he transmitted to his successors. 
Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Corbiére and Lafor- 
gue began by imitating him, but developed 
away from him and discovered fresh verse- 
forms while still retaining something 
essential which they had inherited from 
him. 

VERSE: Les Fleurs du mal (1857, 1861, 1868; 
crit. ed. J. Crépet and G. Blin, 1942), tr. 
R. Campbell (1952); Les E'paves (Amsterdam, 
1861); Nouvelles fleurs du mal (1861); Vers 
retrouveés (1929).—PROSE: Les Paradts arttfictels 
(1860) ; Petits poémes en prose (1869); Curtosités 
esthétiques, L’? Art romantique (1869); Geuvres 
posthumes et correspondance inédite (1887); Sur 
la Belgique (1890) ; Mon ceeur mis a nu et Fusées 
(r909; crit. ed. J. Crépet and G. Blin, 1949).— 
Lettres 1841-1866 (1906); Lettres @ sa mére 
(1932); Ceuvres complétes, ed. 1. Crépet (15 
vols, 1922-48). 

E. and J. Crépet, B. (1907); G. de Reynold, 
B. (1920); R. Vivier, L’Originalité de B. 
(1926; best crit. study); C. Du Bos, Approxt- 
mations (1922); J. M. Murry, Countries of the 
Mind, I (1922, 1931); M. Proust, Chroniques 
(1927); T. S. Eliot, Selected Essays (1932); 
M. Raymond, De B. au surréalisme (1933); E. 
Starkie, B. (1933); G. Blin, B. (1939); F. 
Porché, B.: Histoire dune G@me (1945); B. 
Fondane, B. et Pexpérience du gouffre (1947); 
J. P. Sartre, B. (tr. M. Turnell, 1949); H. 
Peyre, Comnatssance de B. (1951; useful hand- 
book). M.T. 


Baudhayana (c. A.D. 400), Sanskrit writer 
of dharma stitras (Hindu canonical law). 
H.G.R. 


Baudri of Bourgueil (*Meung 1046; 
}Preaux 1130), French man of letters and 
poet. He studied at Angers and became a 
monk and abbot (1089) at Bourgueil. In 
1107 he became archbishop of Dol, but 
missed the peaceful life of the cloister. He 
often deserted his unruly flock and visited 
the Norman monasteries as well as Eng- 
land. Huis prose works include an auto- 
biographical Jtinerarium, hagiographical 
writings and a Historia Hierosolymita. His 
poems show a study of Ovid,—there are 
poetical epistles, epitaphs, descriptive 
pieces, as well as religious poems in rhythm 
and rhyme. 

Migne, Patr. Lat., 166; Vita S. Samsonis 
in Anal. Bolland., 6; P. Abrahams, Les aeuvres 
poétiques de Baudri de Bourgueil (1926): O 
Schumann, ‘ Baudri von Bourgueil als Dichter 
in Ehrengabe Karl Strecker (1931), BER” 
Bauernfeld, EDUARD von (*Vienna 

i sane s I 
1802; tOberdébling 9 VITI 189g0), Aubin 
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writer of drawing-room comedies. An 
illegitimate son, he was a civil servant. 
Between 1828 and 1892, 43 of his plays 
were performed at the Burgtheater, their 
light, witty, elegant dialogue gaining them 
wide popularity. They mirrored the 
views of the day from the point of view 
of the enlightened bourgeoisie, and if they 
have dated for this reason, they are also a 
repository of social history. 

Die Bekenntnisse (1834); Biirgerlich und 
Romantisch (1839) ; Grossjahrig (1849); Aus der 
Gesellschaft (1866); Die Freigelassenen (1875; 
novel); Gesammelte Schriften (12 vols, 1871— 
73); Erinnerungen aus Alt-Wien, ed. J. Binder 
ee Zentner, Studien zur Dramaturgie 
Bauernfelds (1922). H.A.P. 


Baxter, Ricuarp (*Rowton, Shropshire 
12? XI 1615;. 024 IX 1662 Margaret 
Charlton; tLondon 8 XII 1691), English 
puritan preacher of moderate political 
opinions. He was nonconformist minister 
at Kidderminster, with interruptions, from 
1641 to 1660. Baxter’s Gildas Sylvanus : 
or The Reformed Pastor (1656; ed. C. H, 
Wilkinson, 1939) and sermons helped to 
establish a more direct preaching style. 


VERSE: Poetical Fragments (1681).—Prose: 
The Saints’ Everlasting Rest (1650; ed. W. 
Young, 1907, 1928); The Holy Commonwealth 
(1659); Reliquiae Baxterianae (1696; ed. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas 19253; 1931). 

1 Da be Powicke, The Rev. R. B. Under the 
Cross (1927).—A. G. Matthews, The Works of 
R. B.: An Annotated List (1933). B.L.]. 


Bayhagi, =Munammap 
(*Hares Abad of Bayh 
sian historian and 

served in the chance 


ABU’L-Fazr 
aq 995; T1077), Per- 
man of letters. He 


llery of the Qaznavid 
rulers and wrote the history of that house, 


which has been partly preserved. This 
work, Larikh-i Bayhaqi, is important not 
only for its engagi 


ng style and litera 
interests, but also because of the originality 
everyday court life, 
lem historical tradition. 
Tarikh-i Bayhagi (Calcutta, 
indices, Tehran, 1945). 
W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
| E. 


1862; with 
Invasion (1928). 


Bayle, Pierre (*Carla, Ariége 18 x 
tRotterdam 28 XII 1706), Frenc 
"cist and critic. A foreru 
18th-centy 
‘NSinuated 


I 1647; 
h pub- 
nner of the 
Ty encyclopaedists, Bayle subtly 


his objections to established 
°sma in his principal work, the Dictjon- 
aire historique et critique (1695-97, 1702). 

'S Carlier Pensdgoc sur la Cométe (1682 1704; 


71 


_12) atta 
crit. ed. A. Pratt, 1911 te basis 0 ea 
implication the sup emne ant ee 

. % a 0 

n. The son o F : 

einiate Bayle embrace F protest 
briefly (1669-70), rete 
ism at Geneva, = a 
philosophy at ae te ais APE ow 
tolerance, expresse eee 2 
Réfugiés (1690), oetiede that 
Protestants, who eng thei aye 
treacherously attack g al 3 

Touvelles de la République © (g vols: ite 
5 ae sia ed. Des Maize pondance 
17).—Cruvres, ed. 1 re | 

oa : . ; de cor ' 
contains life) ; Chow : aco i 
a —— nO ae (1905) +O 20)5 ‘GB: 

° azes « ° . i , ye “” , 
sheen et nouvelliste pe os 
he Sceptic (1931): rel lind 
son, &. the we ee 


iat 
Tomas SPENCEE | Miss 


het 
Baynes, 33, 001857 © i1gs0P "ig 
Somerset 24 III A Englis ributee of 
+London 31 V 1887); con” ede 


and man of letters, we ep ine | 
Shakespearean study djtioMS- nem?! 
local dialects and vee 8043 with ie 

Shakespeare Studies Ns t., 9th Op. 
‘Shakespeare’, in Enc. 


f)? 
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Beaconsfield: sce pr Cie i Hi 

Beatrice, CouNTESS OF four HO neti pe 
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the most famous oF ine class} wo 


0 
din’ _ife" of 
vencal poetesses ° ocor is ta @ 
troubadour agree sh wer oy ss te 

. ° 3¢€ ‘tO ) 0 

medieval See a Polrive soo 
certain Guil q he pie 2d au if 
Valentinois, an ame Wer He 

served under her © Raimb* ane! 0 

O 


ef 

son inusta ric OF ; jel’ 
Feats idee ance shady 
directness ar paiseg Heh 
positions. j prot Com 

O. Schultz-Got <anty; ‘Les come Re 
terinnen (1888) ; _Raty®. yum 61 
(1893) -G. Kiussler: Arch! t 1341 
Comtesse de Die’, 19 3% tL 

om gk 298 y i) 
(1917). ce of } 0 


ure! 
Beattie, JAMES oie A Abe : f 
patie, May eect saat a 5 oft? 
1803), peo eacamne Oy pO 
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descriptj 1. 
i ae it is historically important as 
an attempt to imitate Spenser. 


Es , . 
aaa (1776) : Dissertations Moral and 
1790) ho 3); Elements of Moral Science 
Dyce (an): 9. Rhee. with memoir by A. 
R. S. Walker (2946) ; London Diary, 1773, 4. 
garet Forbes, B. and his Friends (1902). 
J.K. 


Beat 

ILD ati peeuanns, latinized name of 

OUrg 26 Vit te (*Séléstat 1485 ; +Stras- 
E ited Velle; 1547), Alsatian humanist. 
“Acitus, ar ie Paterculus, Tertullian and 
liby; tres ( id wrote Rerum germanicarum 
the Gisae 1), the first critical history of 
at Séléstat Npast. His library is preserve 


B 
Hart R. Briefwec) PO 
eld chsel, ed. A. Horawitz-K. 
: Wfassung (1886) ; P. Joachimsohn, Geschichts- 
pe (185 tenes dem Einfluss des Humants- 
Ibl.~ we iblio: G. Knod, in Zentralbl. ts 
a? > (2885). eo BPP, 


um ‘ 

Me (epee ais) PrerRE-AUGUSTIN CARON 

L Adeleing Be I 1732; 001756 Marie- 

apy eque ranquet, 001768 Genevieve 

'Patis 18 wecioe ? 'Thérese Willermawla ; 
atchmaker 1799), French playwright. 


andrg ar and the son of the watchmaker 
of vchais i n, he took the name of Beau- 
> 24. after marrying the widow 


Co : 
traordina al then embarked on his 
ahs eo. career of intrigue and large- 
ceed oe speculation. His activities 
ay sts ae supplying the American 
on hors? tie arms (1776) to founding an 
Gee onal Boone eae visited Spain 
(qy4., 2hy a usiness (1764) and England, 
any ), Nd Austria as a political agent 

toe first imprisonment | (1773 
0éz Suits: (particularly against the 
eh ati, Nn in 1774) popularized him 
Yon ge. em opponent of corruption an 
Fra, © emi t first an agent of the Revolu- 
fing °° in Stated in 1792, but returned to 
ae Ae Mia died beset W! 
he aos Were almost a by 
ou © were conventiona 
it Tgeois dramas’, aS Was 
(1280 “pay ws ostensibly a sequel to the 
In ° ays, Ti : j fF 
ZL, Musi is single ope! 
Fig ° Barbies by Salieri) was a failure. But 
int, Road de Séville and Le Mariage de 
breasts, ga Tévived the old come y O 
Valet heq os It new speed and gaiety, 4” 
rXbe b y aa into the traditional comic 
yp stien P*eiecting his own charac 
Sav, “ating INto his chief creatioM, Figaro. 
thege on the hereditary aristocracy 
comedies a social meaning 


-product. 
lly senti- 
the last 


BEAUMONT 


particularly topical on the eve of the 
Revolution. From them derive the fol- 
lowing operas (first libretti in Italian): The 
Barber of Seville, by Paesiello (1780), by 
Rossini (1816), and The Marriage of 
Figaro by Mozart (1786). 

Eugénie (1767); Les Deux amis (1770); Le 
Barbier de Séville (1775) Le Mariage de 
Figaro (wr. 1778 as La Folle journée; produc- 
tion banned until 1784); La Meére coupable 
(1792); Mémotres (pamphlets concerning the 


Goézman case, 1773-74):—Lhéatre Complet 
ed. G. d’Heylli and F. de Marescot (4 vols, 
1869-71, authoritative) ; Zuvres Completes, ed. 
E. Fournier (1876); Théatre Complet et Let- 
tres, ed. M. Allem (1934). 

L. de Loménie, B. et son temps (1855), tr. 
H. S. Edwards (1856); A. Hallays, B. (1897); 

G.B. 


L. Latzarus, B. (1930). 


Beaumont, FRANCIS (*1584 or 1585; Wc. 
1613 Ursula Isley; t6 Il! 1616) and 
Fletcher, JOHN (*Rye XII 1579; fLondon 
VIII 1625); English dramatists. Son of a 
justice of common pleas, Beaumont en- 
tered Oxford (Broadgates Hall) in 1597 and 
the Inner Temple in 1600. In London he 
became the friend of Drayton and Jonson 
and frequented the Mermaid Tavern. His 
collaboration with Fletcher probably began 
about 1608. Fletcher was the son of a 
clergyman who became bishop of London 
in 1594- Little is known about Fletcher’s 
life until his pastoral play, The Faithful 
blished in 1608 or 1609. 


Shepherdess, was PU 
John Aubrey records how the two friends 
lived in Southwark near the Globe play- 


hared bed, board and pleasures. 
‘ed an heiress about 


collaboration with Fletcher may 


1613 his 
have en ed. 
Aubrey asserts that Beaumont’s main 
business was ‘to lop the overflowings of Mr 
Fletcher's luxuriant fancy’. Beaumont’s 
ers and his capacity for 


constructive pow : 
d the mock-heroic were 


the humorous an 1 
mplementary to Fletcher’s in- 


tainly co 

Cereb ents and his capacity for pathos and 
witty repartee. In style, Beaumont used 
many run-on lines but few extra syllables 
in his blank verse, which he interspersed 
with rhymed and prose passages- Fletcher, 
on the other hand, seldom used rhymes or 
prose; his blank verse 38 generally end- 
stopped an loosened by the 
frequent introduction ela 

i een e dis- 
eee ae es aracteristics has enabled 
the work of each drama- 
tist with some accuracy. The 1647 Folio 
ascribes 34 Plays and a masque to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher and the 1679 Folio 
credits them with 52 plays and the same 
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te 


BEAUMONT 


masque. Internal evidence suggests, how- 
ever, that the Jonsonian comedy, The Wo- 
man Hater, the burlesque, The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle and The Masque of the 
Inner Temple are entirely by Beaumont, 
and that Fletcher and he jointly composed 
only about 12 plays, though these include 
such masterpieces as A King and No King, 
Philaster and The Maid’s Tragedy. Most 
of the other plays in the Folios are either 
by Fletcher or by Fletcher and Massinger. 
There are reasons for believing that 
Fletcher also collaborated with Shake- 
speare, Field, Rowley, Daborne and 
Middleton. He probably wrote parts of 
King Henry VIII, The Fatthful Friends and 
Su Fohn Van Olden Barnavelt, none of 
which is in the Folios of 1647 and 1679. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s most distinc- 
tive contribution to Jacobean drama was 
the type of tragi-comedy which they de- 
vised especially for the courtly audiences of 
the private theatres. Its plots and settings 
owe much to French and Spanish fiction, 
Arcadian romance and pastoral poetry; its 
themes of love and honour derive from an 
exaggeration of Petrarchan attitudes, an 
over-punctilious chivalry and the theory of 
the divine right of kings. Though its 
sensational climaxes and unexpected dé- 
nouements are often achieved at the 
expense of characterization, its intricate 
plots, exotic settings, spectacular interludes 
and elegant language influenced 17th- 
century drama from the time of Shake- 
speare’s final romances to that of the 
heroic drama of the Restoration period. 
VERSE : (By Beaumont) Salmacis and Herma- 
phroditus (1602): Poems (1640).—Prays: King 
Henry VII (in First Folio Shakespeare, 1623); 
Lhe Faithful Friends (1st pr. in The Works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, ed. H, Weber, 1812); 
Sir Fohn Van Olden Barnavelt (1st pr. in Old 


English Plays, II, ed. A. H. Bullen, 1883): 
Comedies and Tragedies (1647); Fifty Comedies 
and Tragedies ( 167 


9); The Works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher (Variorum Ed. 


General editor: 
A. H. Bullen, 4 vols is 


sued, 1904-12): Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, ed. A. fives er ALR 
Waller (10 vols, 1905-12 > Standard ed.), 


A. C. Potter, 4 Bibliography of B. and F. 
(1890); F. G. Fleay, ‘On Metrica] Tests’, in 
Trans. New Shakespeare Soc. (1874); R, 
Boyle, ‘B., F. and Massinger’, in Eng. Studien, 
V-X (1 882-87): G.C, Macaulay, Francis Beau- 
mont (1883): A.C. Swinburne, Studies in Prose 
and Poetry (1894); A. H. Thorndike, The 
Influence of B. and F. on Shakespeare (1901); 
Cr ; Gayley, Francts Beaumont, Dramatist 
(1914); A. C, Sprague, B. and F. on the 
Storation Stage (1926); M. Chelli, Etude Sur 
fxs ~olla oration de Massinger avec Fletcher et 
Fie Groupe (1926); E. H.C. Oliphant, The 
tiftis of B. and BF. (1927); J. H. Wilson, The 

“ence of B. and F. on Restoration Drama 
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bean 
itt. Te . The face 
(1928); U. M. Ellis-Fermor, dies in Be 


Drama (1936); B. Maxwon, 1. Wilson, a 
and Massinger (1939); ©, na? in Phil. 

John Fletcher read Spanish’ w.As: 

XXVIT (1948). a craceDit! 
Beaumont, SIR age ondon? Ne 
Leicestershire 1583-54 § taimed 8S one * 
1627), English poet, a eritere of ict 
the first cape 7 (1629) ac 
couplets in Bosworti 


Fiel6 
* J. 
S rom L. 
also contains translation B 


, repr 
6023, — ith 
o (1O°s ig 
Metamorphost f : Tobace 1629;.° 
‘ollie 1863); Ost 9); itt 
vdditions A. B. Gromit The Ce Ret 
Apollo, ed. Greg (19? H Newdi8o RB 
<5 see (unpub. ; see a ; 
Eng. Studies, VIN 1" vied am 
._. #yjaam© 4 
sEPH ( igs... af 
a ae nied Broth “ivi st 
1616; ae ae Bic), Eng ai peter” oy 
bridge 35 IX 100) om 3 
mystica ; = % 
Comtnddice (1644); h 
Love’s Mysterie ( “ 
progress of the nvolVe 1) came ig 
stanzas. He was wee and be“ ;, 
with Henry More nt Me : A 
rofessor of divinity in style: . 655) C. 
poems are Marinisti™ sie (14 cant™*h B 
: Psyche, or Love's Mystel new od. 
‘1 a rrections 4? nal Or me Ul 
wit co >): oett “aor Po B. 
Beaumont rT go); Tie Min ox) nr 
Grosart (Q877 Robinso® epot a 
autograph M5, ok ite 


N ” ’ 
SIMON 654) ¢ MI , 
Beaumont, mae: tof ee 
15743 {The Hague 7° <iont 
ain DOet) 
neo-Latin poet, srdamy dice 
Rotte ] (S 
are, I Nachtes are inf 
é . 
called Grillen. ; 
Martial; in his s° 
poet. = 
Horae successtv a oon 
ende He ( . 3B: qichten i. pyst i rte 
gee notes, at): ‘(0943 I at 
eran Lever akan, 8) 
s, in 


Barok’, in Album 


u 
Bebel, Herriot (nan ly P 
bingen 1518), _ mens” rom oT! J 
satirist. Wrote de ; 
Latin Facettdts “ian 9, ob®, 
full of local SWE mu fie gio 
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Facet; 
MEER (0: (1507, 1512, 1514), ed. G. Beber- 
1907) Pp Pon ae by A. Wesselski (2 vols, 
iid eYvOl1Q rer , > VT .- 
uringar f890): ermanica, ed. W. H. D. 
- Beb ees Seatac : 
(1927) . iecie er, Tribinger Dichterhumanisten 
articles ‘Fr erker and Stammler, Reallexikon, 
acetie’and‘Schwank’. D.G.D. 


Bec 

ca ; . “ 

ae ANTONIO (*Palermo 1394; 
own al 9 I 1471), Italian humanist, 
Sunder ar ng Panormita. He was the 

fi the Neapolitan Academy, called 


TSt the 
taniang, Antoniana and later the Pon- 


» Garzj ' 
Corbellini. Ny Consensi e dissenst (1924); A. 

Wese ne] ote di vita cittadina e universitaria 
R Quattrocento (1931). 


Cari : 
Italian © Acostino pr (*Ferrara ?; $1599): 


Italian ea: author of one of the first 
Seria g nn playa, Hf Saari (1555), 8 
Tasso. of the Aminta by ‘Torquato 


Ec 
yy, Ca 
Wy. W Ga La poesia pastorale (1904-08) ; 
rama g, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral 
(1906), B.R 


leg 6 

rl 

mapa (HR, NTONTO, or ANTONIO DA FER- 
he Tara 1315; +1370 ?), Italian poet. 


SOn 
of a butcher, after a youth o 


thy 

Min 

E Wasg pean and fits of repentance. 

sno > e€voted admirer of Dante and a 
nn 


etrarch. Beccari composed love 


Teli; , ae 
hi Bious Frottole, political, moral an 
S digg... 18° and a disperata expressing 


A 2eh ons With the world. 
ia 
well (x963) del Trecento, ed. Sapegne and 
Ley: ay 
» Antonio e Niccolé da Ferrara (1909): 
M.W. 


(eccaria 
B] lan : Crsarz, Marchese Bonesana 
Aig. 405, TIT 1738; co1761 ‘Teresa de 


Wr > TMi 
of Rots uM van 28 XI 1794); Italian prose 
Conse’ Nomist and jurist; @ supporter 
of tl Uto €ncyclopaedism and a principa 
( Political , to Il Caffé (1764-66); professor 
| €conomy in the Palatine schools 
p en Ss ceply concerned with socia 
Crip, «(276 eccaria wrote Dei delitt ¢ delle 
hum tal a 4 systematic examination © 
“Oc; {Nitar} In the light of the rational an 
the oe _ doctrines of the Contrat 
“nq death § demanded that t 
“in “Oncly €ntence should be 
lon shou that the punishment 0 
hig to th 55 public, speedy; in propor 


ence and dictated by law. 
' ence on 


d a widespread 1nh¥ 
Beccaria also wrote 
© economy and a treatise on. 
Iterary style. 


delle pene, ed. 


Ure of | 


e zt ° . 
ct ne Calamandrei 


? he passed a wandering life of 





BECKFORD 


(1945; 1950), tr. J. A. Farrer (1880).—Oper 
ed. Villari (1874) ; Mandolfo (1925, ieee 
with notes and biblio.). 

C. Cant, C. B. e il diritto penale (1862) ; 
C. A. Vianello, Lavitaelopera diC. B. fe se : 
C. Phillipson, Three Criminal Law Reformers 
(1923). MLW, 


Bechstein, LuDWIG (*Weimar 24 XI 
1801; tMeiningen 14 V 1860), German 
writer, whose antiquarian interests found 
expression in epic poetry and _ historical 
novels, but notable as a collector of 
Marchen from the folklore of Thuringia, 
East Franconia and Austria, which he re- 
told in clear straightforward prose. 

Verse: Die Haimonskinder (1830); Thtirin- 
gens Kénigshaus (1865).—PROSE: fahrten eines 
Musikanten (3 vols, 1836-37); Der Sagenschatz 
und die Sagenkreise des Thiiringer Landes (4 
vols, 1835-3 8) ; Deutsches Méarchenbuch (1846) ; 
Nenes Deutsches Marchenbuch (1856). 

Th. Linschmann, B-s Schriften (1907); K. 
Schmidt, Untersuchungen 3 den iMarchen- 
sanuniungen B.s (1935). H.A.P. 


Beck, KARL (*Baja, Hungary I V 1817; 
+Wahring bei Wien 9 IV 1879), poet and 
ist, of Hungarian Jewish origin. A 
follower of Young Germany, whose fiery 
bombast and political exaltation was much 


admired by his contemporaries. 

Nachte. Gepanserte Lieder (1838); Saul 
(18423 tragedy); Fanko, der ungarische Rosshirt 
(18465 novel in verse). 

FE. Fechtner, &. B. (1912). H.A.P. 
Becker, NIKOLAUS (*Bonn § X 1809; 
+ Hunshoven-Geilenkirchen 28 VIII 1845), 

etaster, whose famous Sie 


German po 
sollen ihn nicht haben, den freien deutschen 
Rhein was set to musi& 130 times, and was 


answered by A. de Musset’s Nous l’avons 
eu, votre Rhin allemand. 
VW. Deetjen, Sie sollen thn 


Gedichte (1841); ¥ : 
nicht haben! Tatsachen und Stimmungen aus 
A.P. 


dem fahre 1540 (1920). 


Beckford, WitLi4aM (*F onthill-Gifford 
1X 1760; 01783 Lady Margaret Gordon; 
+Bath 2 V 1844), English writer and collec- 
irregular education. 


tor. A millionaire of 
and exotic tastes who travelled, collected 


and wrote. Vathek, written in French, 1s 
characteristic of his sense of comedy and 

macabre and fantastic imagmatuon. 
Vathek (Lausanne, 1787, French version 
ub. in response to the pirated ed. pub. in Eng., 
1786, entitled An Arabian Tale, from an Un- 
published Manuscript) Biographical Memoirs of 
‘Extraordinary Painters (1780) ; Dreams, Waking 
783 ed. suppressed, 


Incidents (1 
G i BE Bettany, 1891); 


journal 


Thoughts, she é 
ept for 6 copies; © 
gcept {0% 4 (B. Alexander (1953) 
“Ch n and J. Hodgkin, Bibliograph 
G aR. Oliver, The Life of W. B. foun 
B.H. 


1930); J. W- 
EU | B. (1937): 
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BECQUE 


Becque, Henry Francois (*Paris 18 IV 
1837; Tibid. 12 V 1899), French dramatist. 
The plays of Becque, a pioneer in the 
revival of realistic drama, met with little 
success in his lifetime, but through 
revivals have finally gained recognition as 
classics of bitter social comedy known as 
comédie rosse. His early works, a byron- 
esque opera libretto, Sardanapalus (1867), 
and the romantic play Michel Pauper (1870) 
in no way forecast the heartless photo- 
graphic realism of Les Corbeaux (1 882) and 
La Parisienne (1885), the first a sordid pic- 
ture of the despoiling of a widow’s three 
daughters by her husband’s unscrupulous 
business associates, the second a brilliant 
presentation of the eternal triangle. 

Querelles littéraires (1890); Souvenirs dun 
auteur dramatique (1895).—Thédtre complet 
(3 vols, 1899). 

E. Dawson, H. B. (1920); E. Sée, H. B., ou 
Servitude et grandeur dramatique (1925), Le 
Théatre frangais contemporain (1928); A. 
Arnaoutovitch, H. B. (3 vols, 1927); L. Jouvet, 
Réflextons du Comédien (1938). T.W. 


Bécquer, Gusravo ADOLFO (*Seville 
1836; coCasta Esteban Navarro: + Madrid 
1870), Spanish poet, son of a local painter, 
and an ‘orphan from childhood. His 
godmother took charge of his education 
after he failed as a student in his uncle’s 
studio. At 18 he went to Madrid in search 
of literary glory. He worked as a trans- 
lator and journalist and held some official 
posts, and died just as his name began 
to be known. With the exception of His. 
toria de los templos de Espafia (1857), writ- 
ten in collaboration with Juan de la Puerta, 
and single poems, his works were pub- 
lished posthumously (2 vols, 1871). 

With only 79 short lyrics Bécquer stands 
amongst the greatest Spanish lyricists. He 
Wrote with extraordinary economy of 
medium, using assonance instead of rime, 
words of everyday use, metaphors of 
apparent simplicity. Yet he achieved a 
sober delicacy, a subtle musicality and an 
intimate tone descriptive of his hopeless- 
ness and sadness. The main theme of his 
Rimas is the failure of love—and life—in 
the abstract, though his own sad experi- 
ences appear throughit. The poems form 
a sequence running from the poet’s ex. 
Pectations, through utter disillusionment, 
to death as the symbol of perfect love. 

iOh, que amor tan callado e| de la 

™muerte!’, a recurrent idea superbly crystal- 
lized in one of his legends, Los ojos verdes. 
Nl these poetic-prose Leyendas, where 

ony and dream are perfectly fused, mys- 
q ay and magic intermingle with delicate 
SSPUONSMGE nature and of old towns. 
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B Jarnés, G. A. B. (193 )i Raya, 1925 
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H. W. Donner, 4: *” 
Poet (1935): 
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his special 1 
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Bed 

e . 

i » CUTHBERT: see BRADLEY, EDWARD. 
edersj , 

| Si, ABRAHAM: sce ABRAHAM BEDERSI. 


Bed . 
€rsi, JED 1: 
Brest” JEDAIAH: see JEDAIAH HA-PENINI 


Be 
Sey pe Warp (*Litchfield, 
tBroniat V4 18135 201837 Eunice Bullard; 
Social sa. N.Y. 28 VII 1895), American 
emotional ner a clergyman with a fervent 
eecher St nature; brother of Harriet 
Freedo owe. He led anti-slavery forces. 
Religion (3 and War (1863); Evolution and 
+ erica es aoe 1885); Patriotic Addresses 10 
fons by EF Ee we (1887) ; Lectures and Ora- 
P. Hibby V. B. (ed. N. D. Hillis, 1913). 
(927) H.W. B.: An American UE 


Bee] 
0 
1798: J Priore th (*The Hague 20° x1 
and ~ erda xX 
: playwright. m 4 X 1878), Dutch poet 
Schade ( eerhage (1843, poems); Maria Tessel- 
. aw. J. Poe comedy). 
ms Rr itige eeee in De Gids, VII (18435 tePr- 
te Studién, 1). y.w.W. 
Cer, 


Austria JOHANN (*St Georgen, Upper 
Be heat, oes Tvemectiol VIII 
Re Migrated novelist and composer. 
wi eeNsbhy eA with his Lutheran parents to 
acd hips es school years there pro- 
] ker Use _ With many incidents which he 
Y ioe ee He studied theo- 
Ipzig, but soon (16 became 
nna ee o Welsenfelsy where De 
S, t the rest of his life. “* 
ny™s ( published under various pseudo- 
in Rebhu, Wolfgang von Willen. 
Noval: ioe a Zendoriis and others) 
With ISt of | == _the most gifted German 
Wh; a be time after Grimmelshause, 

ich Oj NCtive style of concrete realism 
Nts forward to the next century. 


Ber, SICA 
ie P . 
CVesue ‘. Musicalische Discourse (1719); 


? 
Blios* Town cum (r701); Schola_ phot lee ag 


Ns ibr Sar ai Gs Stn 
Uitte. “SChe ary Leipzig).—NovELs 
s Sf elt-Kucker (1677-79) 4 pts); 
Ory? ; nice (1678); Ritter Spiridon 

Us (y x *cher Pokasi (1679-80: 2 pts); 

mae We i Fucundus Fucundissumus (1680); 
&rq Ner. 7 Ntern dchte (1682) a urtgweiltge 


mn 3 
paste (og eo ee Deutsche Ept- 


Musine FB Menck 
Ber), Sther ~ 5 . (1932; basic) ; H. F. Mencs, 
lum : ch Roman (1931)3 # Hirsch, 
Barock im deutschen Ee 


hy ts M 
Wh Unich ICHAEL. (*Berlin 19 vill see 
ywrig at, 


Wh; se 2 I 18 aN ia 
Hon, « Sttractes 833), Germe ria (1829)> 
“We Sin ? ble atten- 

wv Goethe’s favour magn 


b ee 
His OW for the emancipa4 
S tragedy Struensee (1829) was 


BEETS 


set as an opera by his brother, the com- 
poser Meyerbeer. 
Stimtliche Werke, ed. E. von Schenk (1835). 
E. Castle, Die Isolierten (1899). H.A.P. 


Beers, JAN vAN (*Antwerp 22 Id) x63r- 
+ibid.14.X1 1888), Flemish poet. Although 
intrinsically sentimental and idealizing, 
after a romantic début he introduced a 
timid realism in Flemish poetry. Even in 
his last volume of verse, however, the soft, 
imental undercurrent remains in evi- 
dence. His charming talent of narrative is 
shown especially in Begga (1888), a little 
epic of Antwerp folk-life in hexameters. 
He was very popular in both the Nether- 
lands and Flanders because of his simple 
and attractive presentation of Flemish folk- 
customs, partly also because of his talent as 
a reciter and the political role he played as a 


liberal leader. 


Yongelingsdromen (1853); _ Levensbeelden 
(1858); Gevoel en leven (1869) ; Rijsende blaren 
(1884) ; Gedichten (1921, intro. M. Sabbe). 

P. de Mont, Drie groote Vilamingen (1901). 

PAR RIL: 


sent 


Beets, NICOLAAS, pseud. HILDEBRAND 
(*Haarlem 13 IX 1814; © 4 IX 1840 Jkvr. 
oreest (T1856), coo1859 Jkvr. 


Aleida van F 
Jacoba E. van Foreest; +Utrecht 3 III 


1903); Dutch parson, poet and short-story 
writer. Asa student he was the centre of a 
circle of Byronic congenial spirits owing 
to his pseudo-romantic poetry and nice 
humoristic rhymes. He was a great ad- 

Palm, his tutor, whose 


mirer of van er 5 
granddaughter he married. After his 
marriage Beets published sermons, numer- 

commemorative 


ous, sometimes valuable, 


poems and elegant literary sketches, con- 


tinuing this when professor at Utrecht 
(1875-84). Beets’ fame, however, 1s based 
on his Camera Obscura (1839, by ‘Hulde- 
brand’), 4 collection of long-short stories 
and essays; complete in the 4th edition 
(1854): The essays are attractive, the 
stories have an imperishable charm. Hilde- 
brand had read Dickens, but the atmos- 
phere is Dutch; and the description of 
people, sometimes delicate, sometimes 
coarse, often sentimental but with an eye 


for detail, is true to life. 

POETRY : José (1834); De Maskerade (1835) ; 
faints ey Dichtwerken (5 vols, 1875- 
1900), Eng. tr. vn Fraser’s Magazine (1854), 
Chambers’s Journal ¥ 856 and 3e0) ; "i J a 

op rots Ours an te u ‘YY aT. 9 : 
Mackinnon, Lezsuré “4 ee oD 


ibobber, tr. J: 
The Leyden Le): Tony, tr. J. Ballingal in 


; Count 
The Maden Church’ (1892). 

Pp. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, N. B. 
(1906) ; G. van Ryn and J. J. Deetman, N. B. 


BEHEIM 


vols, 1911-16); A. Brom, Jr, ‘ Lijst der ge- 
a. cook N. B.’, in Het Boek, III-IV 
(1905-06); K. H. Heeroma, ‘Het probleem- 
Beets’, in Jaarb. Maatsch. Nederl. Letter- 
kunde, Leyden (1947-409). J.W.W. 


Beheim, Micuaer (*Sulzbach 1416, tafter 
1472), German meistersinger and chron- 
icler. Numerous Meisterlieder and two 
thymed chronicles (Von den Wienern, c. 
1465, and a Leben Friedrichs I von der 
Pfalz, 1469) reflect all that he learnt and 
experienced in a chequered career. 

H. Oppenheim in W. Stammler, Die dt. 
Lit. des MAs, Verfasserlex., I (1933); ample 
extract from (Das Buch) von den Wienern, in 


J. Kirschner, Dt. Nat.-Lit., X. F.P:P: 


Behn, Aphra, née Jounson (*Wye 1640; 
01664 Mr Behn; +London 1689), English 
dramatist, novelist and writer of verse, 
Doubts exist of her account of her paren- 
tage and voyage to Surinam in 1658-59, 
with her return in 1663. Widowed, she 
went to the Netherlands as a secret agent 
in 1666, but her report in 1667 of De 
Witt’s plans was ignored. She became 
renowned as the first woman to keep 
herself by writing. Of great creative 
energy, she wrote translations and poems, 
some of merit, as well as witty comedy, 
starting with The Forc'd Marriage (1671). 
Her best play is probably The Rover, Part 
I (1677), Despite elements of realism 
Mrs Behn’s novels are jn the tradition of 
La Calprenéde. Oroonoko (1688), apart 
from its intrinsic merit as a Narrative, is 
famous for its anticipation of Rousseau in 
the doctrine of the Noble Savage, Bilin |g 


Lhe Plays, Histories and Novels, ed. R. H. 


Shepherd (6 vols, 1871); The Novels, ed. E. A. 
Baker (1905); The Works, ed. M. Summers 
(6 vols, r9rs), 


V. Sackville-West, A. B. (1934). J.B. 


Beissel, Jouann Conrap (*Eberbach IV 
1690; TEphrata, Pa. 6 VII 1768), Ger- 
man-American author. In i719 he 
emigrated to Pennsylvania where he built 
Ephrata Cloisters for a new sect of Baptist 
celibates. His theology was influenced by 
Gottfried Arnold and the cabala. His 


poems follow Angelus Silesius and Quiri- 
nus Kuhlmann. 


Das Gescdng der eilnsamen und vey] 
LT urtel- Taube, Nemlich der christlichen Kirche 
(1747; two-thirds of its 378 hymns Written by 
€1ssel; partly tr. in J. F. Sachse, The Music of 
Ephrata Cloister, 1905); Paradisisches Wunder- 
velches sich in diesen letzten Zeiten und 
ee in denen Abendldndischen Welt-Theilen 
(27 6 ft hee der neuen Welt hervorgethan 
extent e 2nd ed., 1766, is the last and most 
which € collection of the 725 hymns, 441 of 
were written by Beissel). Mystyrion 
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tI. 

Jessnesss 
Anomias (1729; The Mystery af ia ch 
M. Wohlfart, 1729); i >): Mystische a 
fleischlicher Menschen ( be te fystical 
a He gine aan ke i Pique Mer il 
‘fn me - P. Miller, in 4 2); A 
P aee a F. Sachse, dd gon 
Abhandlung tiber die Sc ung du a 
Menschen Fall und Wee atiot 
Wetbes Samen ‘ 1745 rm Diss 
r rr. P. Miller, 1795): | at 
~ Er yo The Ger1309-19 N 2) 
Pennsylvania, ryan ae d Martine’ pili 
Klein, 7. C. B., Mystie gnnotay Fun 
The Ephrata Clot: oT and A, M. 
graphy, ed. E. EL. . r 

. A . art A 1 
(1944) *Metslawi’ pute 
Bekker, BALTHASAR ( 


Vi 1090/1 cast? 


I e 
1634; +Amsterdam etole af Desi 38 
parson and writer, . “aeyils 2 
contested the belief 3 


De betoverde Weereld ; 
A. van der Linden, B 


(1868); W. P. ©. KKnuttel, 


41031" ork oie 

Belcari, FEO (*Florence 4 ) ct! 

Italian poet. His bes é 
1rt rama 0 

religious drama, . ; 

genre of sacre rappr d in 1449 b , Pi 


rme 1C yy An 
Isacco, first oo with mus re L enh 


in Florence in 191 amas 4G Gi 
His other religious alt and ) ae 
ciazione, Il Giudicto fi pres 
del Deserto. . : are sino 
Laudi spiritualt (1863 0° ser? | oR | 
zioni e laudt, it . ~¢ le St 0% 
F. Ceccarelll, £: song 
RION Ore spun 
M4 VISsA -St on) 4 
Belinsky; 


t) ya qu? b 
(*Sveaborg 12 VIL 1811? ‘pe Wiech 


‘ wa ¢ 
, Ce, 832 in 
ny CTI: 837 itl ag 
V 1848), Russie. rersity in at Ui je! 
Unis pdt iS ~ Pray 
from Moscow ay Pm c. res Uphe 
B revolution y at critl sit oP) 
became a ince" 
turnye mechtants C elling > Ip 
the influence Cr. putat puts. Of o, 
hy, made his Peters of pevue f 
left Moscow or | ectio? awit fe, 0 
e ne 
: “jtica e€ {” 4h ty8 
edited the CoP Hlere Ind ete, oe 
vennye Zap) to Hes e 
Schelling t oD 
from ‘ 1846 J n bat ait 
bach, in was “" of é 
ro sa: AT sefi @ 
Sovremennik heoretici™ 8 40 Fool, y 
he became — r0 e OF Nh of I 
hool’ which, “."— typ j 
) 
ne of pent : 
a Cha : 1 
pressed in the = G 
his one-time ! ij 
bequeathed to ich t) 
a credo from W'" 7 rin’ 
inspiration ae 
of the last ce? 


jas Z uchtha 
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ee 
with, 22 Sobrante sochineniy (11 vols, 1900-17, 
ale oe added in 1926 and 1948); Pis’ma 
1948), ’ Piles Sobranie sochinenty (3 vols, 
NX comlerdia Philosophical Works (1948). 
Bei cog ¢2Din V. G. B. (1876); P. Kogan, 
Spirtt oF ee T. G. Masaryk, The 
azumnik Kenton (2 vols, 1919); Ivanov- 
ubikoy. ]7 niga o Belinskom (1922); 1. 
Chenko [7 G G. B. (1925); N. I. Mordov- 
ledstug’ ed Pp B. (1948); B. Literaturnoye nas- 
- I. Subbouin I. Lebedev-Polyansky (1948); 
B otina, V. G. B. (1948; with biblio.); 


-UY j : 
Coloyee unaniyakh sovremennikov, ed. F. M. 
Bell nchenko (1948).  . able 

ella 

my, Epwarp (*Chicopee Falls, 


Mas 
#20 ITT 1850; co1882 Emma Sander- 


Son ; bea. 
Lieto a8 V 1898), American novelist, 
OMance " writer. In his utopian 
(188g) ee d ooking Backward: 2000-1887 
SUutlined Its dull sequel, Equaltty (1897), 
(terme et an American form of socialism 
Fradual a sien ow nae to be achieved by 
oun ‘ « orderly democratic steps. He 
“Ctured a ae New Nation (1891), wrote, 
ideas « Sane travelled widely to spread his 
aD. ty uenced the economic novels of 
OwWells, 


IX to 
ae enho pes A Nantucket Idyl (1878) ; Dr 
We sa (1880); Miss Leuaingion 
uk nance of Immortality (1854); 
(cPellion c. Stockbridge: A Romance of 1ay's 
Nae 1900); The Religion of Solidarity 
of RE . Mor F ; 
Ben B (roy ee: tagaa), The Prilosophs 
"Utrecht? Jacosus (*Flushing 12 XI 17573 
ree I III 1786), Dutch poet and 
Ye Polarshie ’s apprentice, he was given 
ate coh ~ yap In_1782 to study theology at 
hig honest is Witty, often rhymeless poems 
loy Do Some have depth. Because ° 
Bie Fis ty to his betrothed, Francia 
yoo ica is’), his cult of friendship and 
land. E:G verse he was long idolized. 
Ge che enangen mijner jeugd (1782) 3 Vader- 
"Sen a van Zelandus (1782-83 : 
? oe 5).—Various : Proeven van het 
A vcets he Shon en het hart, rst part (1784) ’ 
erwer, ectator, 1 (1784). ‘ 
da Me Het talent a a in Proz4, we 
: Jland, Leven en Werken van J. ?: 
te cay » With biblio.). y.W.W. 

a [ ; r ¥ 2 . 
bey tes we (*Nogent-le-Rotrou se 
Ana! the 577), French poet. Am 
deg, {20 ( Iéiade and translato” 7 
lear iPtive 1556), he excelled in delicate 

eta Sa verse based on considera 
Phys Hig a miniaturist’s feeling ne 
Remy, al an Amours (1576) se 

Vey. Hi Sccult properties O 

eat Raker 


Crt oad 
Poems Prose, contains m4 


OI 





BELLINCIONI 


Petites inventions (1356) ; Amours et nouveaux 


échanges des pierres précieuses, ed. A. Van Bever 
(1909).—Guvres (2 vols, 1578), ed. C. Marty- 
Laveaux (2 vols, 1877-78). 

A. Eckhardt, R. B., s@ vie, sa Bergerie (Buda- 
pest, 1917). G.B. 
Bellemans, Danie. (*Antwerp 1642; 
+Horsen 1674), Flemish lyrical poet, priest 
at Meise near Brussels, from 1672 a mis- 
sionary in Gelderland. He wrote melodi- 
ous spiritual poems in the vein of medieval 
lyricism. 

Het Citerken van Jesus (1670) ; Den lieflucken 

\ 


Paradijsvogel (1670). 
L. Goovaerts, Ecrivains, artistes et savants de 


POrdre de Prémontré, 4 (1899); G. Segers, 


Leven en werken der Zuid-Nederlandsche 
Schrijvers, 1 (1900). A.M.B.W. 
Bellenden, JOHN (*1492?; TRome c. 


Scottish historian and translator; 
d St Andrews and the Sorbonne. 
His translation of Boece’s History under 
the patronage of James V contains a great 
deal of original material; both this and the 
translation of Livy, I-V, have an important 
place in the development of Scots prose. 
The Croniklis of Scotland (c. 1533), Livy 
(c. 1540); both ed. W. A. Craigie, Scot. Text 


Soc. (1901). . 
J. M. Ross, Scottish History and Literature 
Jas 


(1884). 
Belli, GIoAccHINO GIUSEPPE (*Rome 7 IX 
1791; TRome 21 XII 1863), Italian dialect 
oet. An admirer and imitator of the 
satirical dialect verses of the Milanese poet, 
Carlo Porta, he directed his satire against 
all the elements of Roman society, from 
prelates and aristocrats to the popolo. 
Two of his sonnets (which are in Roman 
dialect), composed in a moment of indigna- 
tion at the poor reception given In Rome 
to a production of Manzoni s drama, Il 
Conte de Carmagnola, satirize the ignorance 
of the Roman public and praise Manzoni s 


work. 
re sonet 
Morandi 


1587), 
educate 


i romanescht di G. G. Belli, ed. L. 
(6 vols, 1886-89) ; Sonetiz sceltt, ed. 
L Morandi (1912); Tl Cangontere amtoroso alla 
marchesa Vincensza Roberti, ed. A. Laz (1930). 
ini, Della vita é delle opere di G. G. 


Cc. Zaccagniml ! | 
I tt 
B. (x89) .F, Clementi, Roma papa auet sole ! 


di G. G. B. (1925): 


Bellincioni, BERNARDO (*Florence 1452; 
tibid. 1 492), Italian poet, first in the ser- 
vice of Lorenzo ‘| Magnifico and later 
attached to the court a Lodovico il eae 
: ‘an. Much of his verse 18 jocular 
in Milan abe manner of Burchiello. 


and satirical, 10 the man 
vont, capitoli (1493); Le rime di 


} gon 

B Be ed < Fanfani (1876, 1878). 
‘4 Yeree ‘Saggio di studi su B. B. (1892). 
as BR. 
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Bellman, Cart Micuart (*Stockholm 
4 II 1740; 1777 Louisa Groénlund; 
tzbid. 11 11 1795), Swedish poet. His first 
literary efforts were religious poems, which 
were followed by bible-parodies and satires. 
A civil servant, he got into debt and in 1763 
escaped to Norway from his creditors but 
on his return was again employed in the 
civil service. His recurring financial diffi- 
culties were mitigated by the small pension 
granted to him by Gustav III in 1775 and in 
the following year he was given the title of 
Hovsekreterare, with only nominal duties. 
His later years were again debt-ridden. He 
died in penury, his health undermined by 
consumption and drink. Bellman asso- 
ciated with courtiers and artists, his special 
patron being Elis Schréderheim, Gustav 
ITl’s close friend. He was enormously 
appreciated as an entertainer on account of 
his gifts of improvisation and mimicry, 
His famous epistles (Fredmans Epistlar), 
which he began composing in the late 
1760s, were habitually tried out on his 
associates, while he accompanied himself 
on the lute. Music and verse are so skil- 
fully interwoven that they are inseparable, 
the music often consisting of contemporary 
tunes or old folk-melodies which Bellman 
adapted to his purposes. His lyrics depict 
the sordid but picturesque old Stockholm 
of ‘ Frihetstiden ’; the characters he evokes 
are drunkards, rascals and drabs: but he 
often sets these people against the smiling 
background of the islands, and the fresh 
realistic details are stylized by his skilful 
and varying metres. ‘The Epistles, with a 
preface by the poet Kellgren, formerly a 


» were first published 
: like some of Fredmans 
Sanger (1791), have retained their popu- 
larity throughout Scandinavia to this day. 


Bellmans Samlade Skrifter, ed. Bellmansiill- 


skapet (1921 ff.): Fredmans Epistlar, ed. Vitter- 
hetssamfundet (1916 


» comment ; 
ed. N. Afzelius and E. Norecn reuayr callie 
R. Steffen, B. och hans ditktning (1908); O. 
Sylwan, B. och Fredmans Epistlar (1943); A. 
Blanck, C. M. B. (1948); A. Stalhane, En 
Bellmansbok (1947): H. We Van Loen-and G. 
Castagnetta, C. J. Bellman, the last of the 
troubadours (1939). B.M.E.M. ; A.H.J.K., 
Bello, Anpris (*Caracas 29 XI 1481: 
TSantiago de Chile is xX 1865), scholar, 


educator and poet. He spent twenty years 
In London, where he prepared an edition of 


the Poema del Cid and other works of 
Bello was the earliest to 


linguistic value. 
‘AVEStigate the development of thyme in 
In 1829, at 


me ‘eval Latin and French. 
the Chilean government, 


© invitation of 
to Santiago and there, after 


In 1790, They, 


© Migrated 


/ 


the 
: eated 
many years of teaching, “ip 


fs al C 

; + yamaHce 
national university. ‘Ths oo are z 
tellana and Derecho ee st, Bello,is 
standard works. As a am ‘orm 
exponent of the dignity anchoo!, 94 
the Spanish anere = roman cis on 
late as 1840 resisted the jemic caste 
Sarmiento in a spirite Pe atter’s exit i 
between them during arte sowe’ he 
Chile. Bello was not lack} respect ie 
deep feeling, and in some Ted py ron 
than formal, was not a sant 
tic ideals. He was of 
from the classical and 


jern P 5S? 
i 
P 1881-93 
Obras completas (15 vols, , sali ro 
J 715954, ara) ues 
Francesco (715992. vara, 2 
—e a as I] Cieco Va a ee of the 
of Il Mambriano, a Care emulatl? 
ottava rima, written Hola ydlo: ye 
Orlando Innamorato O 2 vols, 
; a g 
Il Mambriano, ed. G do a Mors nase 
E. Carrara, Da 0 a yri0S0 ela B 
i, L’ Orlando ; 
G. Bertoni, L’O? 


e 
Ferrara (1919). ned part! 


NT DE, 207" (Hoo sly 
eee eee U ner Can a 
7 ae oa +Paris 5 : prageen asl) 
ese ‘a actor. His partie a 
~ ean anespel histor cned * itl 
si8 “er Calais (1765)) ous? out® 
fon patriotic SE J the? a) 

‘ng th iy 
ary renewing : ( ; 


t qi 
. Gaston © 5 60 9): b 
Zelmire (1762) 5 2 _—uvre Bot 


1772)—.. b volsy ” S 

Pierre le uel O77 Lil’ oD 
E. Zimmermann, 

und seine Werke (1914) 1S pe 


r eZ 
Belmonte Ber™ aon ears 
1587? 1650 ’), some ¥ 
lived in America for ne ©” oriBh 40 Ait 
in Madrid, ae on iD s 
tists att! 
st 7 famous play _visio’ wt bl! 
El diablo predicador ' rribut er nn! pi 
“i i Diablo reese ; 
a de Vega) is —_ 2013} of ie 
. 4 “3 ts “S y p 
Bibl. Autores ouanes wort 90 F 
prédicateur, € aid ‘ Life a 4 (192 t 4 
* 9 in - *7e u { 
PIETRO (#Ven ind "08 968 Ae 
= italian ay 20th tee ct on 
: 1547): ociated % an gue: ger 8 Aes 
TAME IS the [talia.* pros jis? aly 
concerning the In hus ds Ni fo at 
della Lingua). uphe edit” ps! 
lingua (1525) tin a8 9 Ming 
fence 
1 ’ 
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Should imi 

' ae en the Florentine language of 
eis ana anys as used by Dante, Boc- 
mater dene ticularly Petrarch. In this 
tiglione ; 1on he was opposed to Cas- 
Italian a = maintained that modern 
tian —— uaa elements from other 
rom fore uscany and even elements 
(1500) eign languages. Gli Asolant 
the ay neo-platonic dialogues on 
Lucrezia =" of love, are dedicated to 
initiate 9 rgia. Bembo’s Rime (1530) 
Which second phase of Petrarchism, 1n 
"Spiration is discernible. 


Oper 
Asolani 6B, lassick (12 vols, 1808-10); Git 
lonisotti-Casalone volgar lingua, ed. 
C; ne (1923). 
(188 eM ae decennio della vita di P. B. 
SOtti, in Gio antoro, P. B. (1937); ©: Dioni- 
rm. stor. lett. ital., 110 (1937): 
B.R. 


Beak 5. 
‘letic, wale c. 1125), Anglo-Norman 
‘Sth-century of a French version of the 
§ “Itten g aed Navigatio sancti Brandam, 
“Cond wif ¥ 1121 for Adeliza of Louvain, 
Bee Ghecied od its Latin 
of gels igor ork is an account of strange 
fo. eats mai on a voyage to the Isle 
e Old reproduces in a Christianize 
Irish imram theme. 


~ ad E 

Inv G 

Mediun, R, Waters (1929);R. LG. Ritchie, 

the © dat um, 19 (1950) suggests ¢ 11° 
? Patron, and Maud, Henry's frst pac) as 


SOuy 


Che a 
Bry die 
Aitteling 8O™: VictorrA MARIA, née 
1ggcd 6. ae Ernst AHLGREN (*Fru 
Unt» Set ache +Copenhagen 22 vil 
Beng Pily ish novelist and dramatist. 
fel] “ictsso Married (1871) to Kristian 
Coy Serious; postmaster in Horby, Skane, 
tion Ted, at Pi 1881, never entirely 
teye ok 8 r first publication, 4 ©° ec- 
reps neo Stories, Mrdn Skane (1884), 
the onal et Seas strength, the depiction 9 
Mop. Vel aes her most ambitious © tort, 
Your TOma ru Marianne (1887); describes, 
labo? Wot, tically, the development © a 
Unh, tion an. She also worked in col- 
Geo PP with Axel Lundegard. After an 
Te Baa with the Danish critic 
af gla des she committed suicide. 
Bo hulten Skrifter, ed. A Lundegiard and J. 
S rif Ke i 7 Vols 1918- 0) ° Daghoksblad och 
tt Re, mm egird “al 1928); amlade 
< hed (2 vols, i ee Fonass0” 


1 Ahiet F 2 B68 
Sug af gittm Gey (ro49 ff.) ’ 
Oma, 192 ultén, Eynst Ahlgren, & litter ar 
Bgmer (338. T. : Me ahigren i hennes 


"a ind wnst ARIE 
"dex (1930). r. Be ee A oth Georg 


(t94 
9) and V7. B. (1959): 
DEM; AHSE- 


a re on 
1 return to the original source of 


BENITSKY 


Benediktov, VLADIMIR GRIGORYEVICH 
(*St Petersburg 5 XI 1807; T18 IV 1873) 
one of the most popular Russian poets 
immediately after Pushkin’s death. His 
frst book of verse appeared in 1535. 
Superficial yet polished and fond of smart 
metaphors, he appealed to the cheaper 
semi-romantic tastes of his readers. 

Stikhotvorentya (3 vols, 1838-41; in 2 vols, 
1902; in 1 vol. 1939). 

S. A. Vengerov, Kyitiko-biogr. slovar’, IT 
1886) ; B. Sadovsky, ‘Poet chinovnik’, in Rus- 

im? 


skaya Mysl’, 11 (1909). 


Benedix, RODERICH (*Leipzig 21 I 1811; 
tibid. 26 IX 1873), German playwright. 
First an actor and later a theatrical man- 
ager in Cologne and Frankfurt am Main, 
Benedix had an unfailing sense of the 
theatre, so that his more than 100 unpre- 
tentiously amusing plays succeeded by 
virtue of neat construction and humour of 
situation, though their characterization and 
dialogue were wooden. 

Der Dritte (tr. M abel’s Maneuvre, or A Third 
Party); Das Liigen (tr. Is Lying Easy?) ; Das be- 
mooste Haupt (1841); Doctor Wespe (1843); 
Oben wie Unter (1854); Der St drenfried (1861). 

Werke (27 vols, 


_—Gesammelte dramatische 
1846-74) ; Der miindliche Vortrag (3 vols, 1860) ; 


Katechisnius der Redekunst (1870). 
W. Schenkel, Benedix als Lustspieldichter 
(Diss. Frankfurt 1916). H.A.P. 


rath-century Anglo-Norman poet. 
of St Albans, he wrote a life of St 
Becket (1184). Unpretentious, 
shout interest, it is based on 
by Robert de Cricklade. 


chet, ed. B. Schlyter 
M.F.L. 


Beneit, 
A monk 
Thomas 
though not wi 
a lost Latin life 

La Vie de Thomas Be 


(1941)- 
Benetevic (BENETTI), MARTIN (+1607), 
Dalmatian poet and dramatist from the 
island of Hivar. Little is known of his life 
except that he was employed as cathedral 
organist and diplomatic envoy. The only 
extant work which can be attributed with 
certainty to him is Hvarkinja (1 go6, from 
MS. of 1663), a typical renaissance comedy 
having as its characters the peasant and 

and patrician types from 


fsherfolk of Hvar, 

the. cities of Hvar and Ragusa. The play 

ig interesting as combining the influence of 

Italian writers like Calandr1 and that of the 
M. Drzié. SiC. 


Dalmatian dramatist 
ETROVICH (*1780; 


Benitsky, ALEXANDER P 
St Petersburg 7809), Russian author 
whose philosop ic and didactic tales after 
the manner of Voltaire had considerable 

‘aning of the 19th century. 


vogue at the beg XX 
He also wrote poems and satirical fables. 


J.L. 


BENJAMIN 


Benjamin (ben Jonah) of Tudela (fl. 
1160~73), Spanish Hebrew traveller, made 
a journey to Egypt, the Near East, Persia, 
Arabia and India and wrote extensive, 
shrewdly observed and interesting notes, 
only part of which is preserved. His book 
was very popular among Hebrew readers 
until modern times. 


Masse‘oth Rabbi Binyamin (1st ed. Con- 
stantinople 1543); The Itinerary of Rabbi Ben- 
jamin, text, Eng. tr. and comm. by M. N. Adler 
(1907), 

E, Garcia de Herreros, Quatre voyageurs 
espagnols (1923). oR. 


Benlowes, Epwarp (#12 VII 1602; +Ox- 
ford 18 XII 1676), English poet and patron 
of literature and music. After travel abroad 
he lived in Essex and was reduced to 
poverty partly by law-suits. His Theo- 
phila treating the three mystical ‘ways’ of 
the soul’s ascent is prefaced by a reference 
to * Fancy’ seemingly Hobbesian, but prob- 
ably in the neo-classical tradition based on 
conventional renaissance psychology. 


Lheophila or Love's Sacrifice (1652: ed, 
G. Saintsbury, Minor Poets of the Caroline 
Period, 1, 1906). 

G. Williamson, The Donne tradition (1930) ; 
R. L. Sharp, From Donne to Dryden (19 40). 

B.L.J. 


Benoit (fi. c. 1175), French author of the 
verse Chronique des Ducs de Normandie 
(completed 1175 or later), a work com- 
missioned by Henry II of England, but 
inferior to Wace’s Rou. He may be iden- 
tical with Benoit de Sainte Maure. 


_ Chronique, ed. C. Fahlin (1951). On the 
identification with B. de Ste Maure, see L,. 
Constans, Le Roman de Troie, 


VI (strongly 
adverse) and C, Fahlin, Etude sur le MS. de 
Tours de | 


a chr. des ducs de N. (1937; favour- 
able). FLW. 


Benoit de Sainte Maure 


(fl. c. 1150), 
French poet, probably from Sainte Maure 
nr Poitiers. i 


Nothing certain is known of 
his life, but his Roman de Lroie is dedicated 
to a contemporary queen, Possibly Eleanor 
of Aquitaine. This Compendious poem, 
Over 30,000 lines long, relates the tale of 
Troy from the landing of the Argonauts 
down to the return home of the Greek 
Princes after the siege. It is based mainly 
on the De excidio of Dares (probably in a 
more extended version than that now ex- 
tant) and, for the final episodes, on the 
Ephemeris of Dictys. In the detailed 
elaboration of his work Benoit borrowed 
much from Ovid and other Latin Writers. 
a aon a typical French roman @ antiquité. 
aod s he an interest in romantic passion 

“S use of a rhetorical technique, 
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crip 
1 ed des 
with highly ornamented aa of e 
tions. It contains the first vimost ci 
Troilus and Cressida ston enol 
tainly Benoit’s own riven ay es 
‘ork was drawn on exten e 
work was larity OF 1 gue 10 
writers, and the —— re argelY 
story in the middle ag tb 


es ed. ie . us ep ‘hut 
Le Roman os of the Tra of Troll 
ae b 1%. Gordon, The el 
is fo ee f 
: anon BOMCH 
aa ‘Greif Die mittelalterlich® Saint ew. 
der Trojanersage. I, Benot 


(1885). 


Sho 
Benserade, [SAAc Fe os drains Fee 
tibid. 19 X 1691), #E od for the etd 
‘ety poet, remembe! is 500 ! 
= tone * Fea och compare yrote ye it 
oy Voshune’s Uranie. ph ie 
numerous court ba 
Lully’s music. o. Uzanne SH) i 
Giwvres (1697), 8 7 XVI Zallels “GB 
G. | Mongr, and Wis 4) 
(1929); Cc. Silin, &- pi 
(1940). don 3 


r #Lon sae{Sle he 
Bentham, J pREMY (ish jy defer, g? 
tibid. 6 VI 1832)». but 


ae f whos? 


fr oH 


j i riste 
enthusiastic bar 


se i & 
heorist, MUC™. Ved | 
ee iled an publisre sical oval ) io 
comp He was a P ian jm Mil a 
ee hose utilitat” ith yr, 
oer  gociatio? jean Ve i 
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marenkation “El his hu 
ease idl. 
imaginative ™ re 
was excessive ve at ue fou 
balmed aan al Hel ed pF oh 
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London, which }© 8643 Oil 

Theory of Lasislat” The Patio ee “0 
tr R. Hildreth, 1879)> “rhe agi (38 “0 
spection H ane A 79 rion 
eae on Rationale, a yt ; 
The Works of FB» ish prilt!? of! 
1838-43). e English, 

tee a ease OF Bo OM loon td 
C. M. Atkinson, gf f | 


, col 
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medi, Ae 

V. C1938) ; 1.Sanesi, La Commedia, 2 (1935); 

(x » La sativa dall’ Ariosto al Chiabrera 
939). BR 


Bentivoct; 

Tara a Gurpo, Cardinal (*Fer- 
istorian ae t}Rome 7 IX 1644), Italian 
rance, and apal nuncio in Flanders and 

he lined ; later chief of the Inquisition, 
emnati In this capacity Galileo’s con- 

the Suge His history (in 24 books) of 

Ween 7 ggle of Flanders against Spain be- 

Style, Eat and 1607, swollen and prolix in 

and rel; awn from first-hand knowledge 

: lable sources. 

edi eee in tempo delle nunsiature di F tand7ra 

€ Politiche ( (1629); Raccolta di lettere familiart 

Guerre di oat best ed., 2 vols, 1852); Della 
the shld (1632-39; The compleat his- 

mouth of Flanders, tr. Henry, Earl of 
Dlomatic}, 1654); Memorie (1648); Lettere 

Niche ¢- {He (4 vols, 1863-70).—Opere Sto- 

i sie, 1806-07), 

Deceila ebubbh: Il Card. G. B. et suoi rapporti 

sea Mer, blica di Genova (1934); ©: Pani- 
lvedey oy e Lettere di G. B. (1934); B-. 


“1, G. B. diplomatico (1947): 


Cnt] 

502. Richarp (#Rothwell, Yorks 
dge 7} ae Joanna Bernard; TCam- 
a Sell 1742), English classical 


ny Co oe eon became master of Trin- 
S Office y ambridge, in 1699, retaining 
an Trels mh his death despite prolonge 
to a Ath the fellows. A textual 
Be oS eminence, he contributed 
letp es expo nts and Moderns controversy 
. Sure of the spurious Phalaris 


Ig 
Bae es EORGERIES). ‘Better skilled in 
a $ Dunciad,. poetry’, he was a butt o 
I SS jf 
oy eae” upon the Epistles of Phalarts 
1836 (1733) hin Horace (1711) and Paradise 
(25, 738); a Works, ed. A. Dyce (3. vols, 
i 1849), “shondence, ed. C. Wordsworth 
. (28g, fonk, Life of B. (1830); R. en 
Sole F. 
I 0 
calf?) TegENGELO (*Padua 1502; +Padua 
* | an playwright and actor, also 
aut Ss L uzzante. Beolco’s first two 
1€ eine in 2 Vaccaria and La Pievana, a 
Ba pene but most of his plays are 
ug knoy,. tations of peasant life. His 
Biot € Character was the peasant 
Beg 2% tole he acted himself. In La 
Path? gives 2 is considered his bes” play, 
beh ‘ to S artistic life and even 4 certain 
Vio € crude realities © peasant 


ang ‘tte le J : 
A S98) . 4°? del famosissimo Ruaszante (1504 
1925-26) ; G. 


AS i et 
Croc in poh e = Si (Pari 
Ce : ssante (Jaris : 
Say desig te Stor. lett. ital., 87 (1926) 5 “* 
‘l, Le Popolare e poesia darte (1933!> 
Ommedia, I (1911): 


BERCHET 


Béranger, JEAN-PIERRE DE (*Paris 19 VIII 
1780; tibid. 16 VII 1857), French poet, was 
humbly born and worked as a printer’s 
apprentice. He began his career by writ- 
ing satiric songs at the expense of the 
Napoleonic régime. Under the Restora- 
tion he became a civil servant, but jomed 
the Liberal opposition in 1821. His two 
imprisonments brought him immense 
popularity. After 1830 he played a part 
in creating the Napoleonic legend, criti- 
cized the monarchy and was elected a 
deputy in 1848. He was the idolized poet 
and song-writer of the Parisian working 
and lower-middle classes. His sentimental 
and sometimes licentious songs can be 
genuinely moving. 

CEuvres Completes (4 vols, 1834); CGiuvres 
Posthumes, euvres completes (1857); Ma Bio- 
graphie (1857); Correspondance (4 vols, 1860), 
Cuvres Completes, ed. Garnier (4 vols, 1868— 


son Temps (1866); 5. Stow- 
J. Lucas-Dubreton, B., la 


la société (1934). 
M.G.; J.P.R. 


Gonzao DE (*nr Berceo, Logrofio 
c, 1195; tafter 1246), the first Spanish poet 
whose name is known. He was educated 
in the monastery of San Millan de la 
Cogolla and became 4 priest. His poems 
about the lives of saints, the sorrows, 
praises and miracles of the Virgin, the 
sacrifice of the Mass and the signs of the 

ent were probably all written 


Day of Judgm 
afer ion All are faithfully translated 


from the Latin, but he added many pic- 
turesque details and wrote with simplicity, 
pathos and humour. His metre is regular 
~uaderna via; the language 1s that of his 
native region. His Milagros de la Virgen 

her intervention in 


contain 25 stories of 3 
human affairs and a beautiful allegorical 


_ The song of the Jews who 
watched outside _Christ’s sepulchre is 
irregularly parallelistic 1n form and spirited 
sn expression. Fils poems were discovered 

d in the late 18th century; 


d publishe 
are recsiitly they have had some influence 
on A. Machado and on Azorin. 


Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, ed, Fitz- 
gerald (Paris, 1904); El sacrificio de la Misa, 


_ Solalinde (1913); Cuatro poemas de 
ape, ed. Marden (1928) 5 Milagros de 


nestra Senora, ed. Solalinde (1934); Bibl. 

oS henotes Esp., LVII. E.M.W. 
Berchet, GIoVANNI (#Milan 1 783; fTurin 
23 XIl 1851); Italian patriot and poet, 
famous as the author of the Lettera 
semiseria at Grisostomo (181 6), written in 
ame de Staél’s recommen- 


su ort O a 11111 
seeiand that Italians should imitate the new 


75): 

J. Janin, B. et 
sky, B. (x913); 
chanson, la politique, 


Berceo, 
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romantic tendencies of German literature. 
Assuming the personality of a Milanese 
business man writing to his son at school, 
Berchet commends certain features of the 
new German writing, especially of the 
poetry of Biirger. 

While in London, in a Milanese banking- 
house, after the insurrection in Piedmont 
of 1821, Berchet wrote I Profughi di Parga, 
a strongly anti-British poem, inspired by 
the cession of Parga to the Turks in 1817. 
His Fantasie (1828), an exile’s evocation of 
the glories of Italian history, are the best 
known of his poetical works. He is also 
the author of a famous patriotic lyric be- 
ginning ‘Su, figli d’Italia, su, in armi!? 
As he advocates in the Lettera semiseria, he 
chose a very simple style, appealing morc 
to the emotions than to intellect and taste. 


Opere edite e inedite di G. B., ed. E. Bel- 
lorini (3 vols, 1911-12); Lettera semtseria di 
Grisostomo, ed. A. Galletti (1934); Romanzi e 
fantasie, ed. L. De Filippo (1937). 

- Mazzoni, La poesia patriottica e G. B. 
(1898) ; E. Bellorini, G. B. (and ed., 1931); A. 
Gustarelli, G. B. e il romanticismo italiano 


(1934). B.R. 


Beresford, James (*Upham, Hants 
28 V 1764; +Kibworth Beauchamp, Leics 
29 IX 1840), English miscellaneous writer. 


The Song of the Sun, from the more ancient 
Icelandic collection called the Edda (1805); The 
aeries of FIuman Life: or the Last Groans of 
Timothy Testy and Samuel Sensitive, with a few 
supplementary sighs from Mys Testy (1806); 
Lhe Cross and the Crescent: an heroic metrical 


omance, partially founded on M. 
Mathilde (1824). al On ie ae s 


Bergamo, ANDREA DA: see NELLI, Pretro. 


ee THEODOoR HELVETIUS VAN 
EN (*Zwolle 13 [] : 
Bucd ey The Mass da er eee a 


ague Io XI 18 Dutck 
playwright and poet, fe ee 
naturalness and Originality, 


Proza en Poézie (1858),—_p 
(1837) ; De Nichten (Sar, LAYS: De Neven 


A. C, van Waveren, H. v. g. B. (1925). 
J.W. 


who advocated 


Bergh, Samue. JoHannes VAN DEN (*The 

Hague 10 I 1814; Teébid. 24 XII 1868) 
utch poet and translator, of importance 

as editor of the almanac Aurora and because 

ot his correspondence with Alberdingk 
hijm. 


©.Busken-Huet, Litt. Fant. en Krit., VII. 
: J.W.W. 


Bergh 
1449), <n JAN VAN DEN (*c. 1360; 7X 


utch writer, In addition to a 


aetspel 
je wrote Dat B f 


work on legal history, he “ la plication ” 
ghemoraliseert, an allegorica a (1438) 7 
eames to the practice of lave d Dé 
quently reprinted up 152 
Furisdictien van Vlaanderen. erikse (1985 
Kaetspel, ed. J. A. Roetert Free ote 


- ft. T]aamse #*" iste 
L. Willems in Versl. Med. \ li ee at fu 


’ ;* vain nc: 
E. I. Strubbe, ‘J. v. B., T, royale ace 
flamand’, in Bull. de “ ren “1T; Ds Bid 
: » T é : ’ 
lois ect ordonn. de Be Bait faman 1M 
‘Un document de vieux J. 3 
1 yas 


». oF lias yan fet 
AT a lide ] 
Berghe, Jan VAN Dutch Poericcd 
Diest (tBrussels 1559) for the dis ator? 
tenant of the feudal court mbef 4 pel 
Malines, factor of the | ie and 
‘De Violieren’ . es wrote sew or 
ali ) 
Boeck’ at Brussels. rhe d 
Pains and allegorical play pertat i, det 
comic play Hanneken + Lee! 
elaborate satire in vers yall a 
Ghilden. pegondl Speler ae 
a , Ci ies 
CG. Kruyskamp, : d ef 
van den Berghe (1959? Tony ( oi 


ud. 
Bergmann, ANTON; ae 1874) He 9 
29 VI 1835; eae tor write nD 
novelist and short Be 
attorney's raed writer ° 
an attorney ane’ | arpieces. d off . pe 
1895). Hus masterP ne gs” ps 


ff 
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. +lemus 
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freshness and a hous” _ com sf it 
and situations. 
structed it is an 
of sketches -— 
short stories © im 
Novellen (1870) a¥© en novell? Yinga)? af 
: rf; ic i) taf 
Verspreide eee (1873) (1877 Flip 
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Skrift 
pet (7 vols, 1905-07); Romaner og For- 
p ag vols, 1913-14). 
- V. Rubow, B. og hans store Roman (1948). 
E.B. 


Berk 
eee Grorce (*nr Kilkenny 12 II 
1753) “a pe Anne Foster; +Oxford 14 I 
slle : enone Fellow of Trin- 
erkele Ee, ublin, later bishop of Cloyne. 
sionary « s interests included medicine, mis- 
most im ea and social problems, but 
Mechanistat was his idealist and anti- 
ee theory of existence and percep- 
as a est percipi’. 
(1709) . Cae oMards a New Theory of Vision 
pions and 1; A Chain of Philosophical Re- 
ar-Watoy nquirtes Concerning the Virtues of 
nected Ton. fhe Divers Other Subjects Con- 
(1744). janet and Arising One from Another 
Called tho ulosophical Commentaries, generally 
Nes apy hon Place Book, ed. A. A. Luce 
3G! Rigen ees q George Berkeley, ed. 
: : S, I I). 
Study of pe tuicks, B. aes J. Wild, G.B.:¢ 
$ Life and Philosophy (1936). B-H. 


putiden 2 JOHANNES LE FRANCQ VAN 
: Utch biol> I 1729; tibid. 13 I 1812), 
°metj Ogist and poet, wrote stirring, 


mM 
“mes orig; 
at - eels bombastic verse. 
d n’s 4 Nationalist, he also wrote early 
“td wo Poetry, late arcadias and a tee 
Oli- 


I r a 
“nd (6 k, De natuurlijke historve van 
Ber Vols, 1769-78) 
. ar, : : 
vol Bataaf cot husjes (1782); De Zeetriumph 
8, 1782), 7@ uriheid op de Doggersha (2 


Ber); 

+; Chi 

Jaestha nee G6Tz (GOTTFRIED) VON 

han Ouee c. 1480; tHornberg 23 , 

Irg in Sites knight. Lost his right 

ap One, le (1504), had it replaced by ap 

re St live| escribed his warlike career 1 

Of hreiby y, 1f often inaccurate, Lebens- 

G fo &, a most important document 
the, ation times. The hero 0 


(y Lebensy otz von Berlichingen ( 1773): 

(2959) “Schreib . Hegaur 

‘916’ R, K ung, pub. 1731; ed. Ei. ties 
Ohlrausch (1910), A. Leitzmann 


Goes, Pal 
Bou rd ynann, Dey historische G. %: Does 
" Warten 2 (1894); W. Nestle, pene 
g. Vjhh., NF VIII (1970)- 
p.G.D: 


duque 
883); 


After study 
and inter- 
belongs tO 
f yomanti- 
he use 
as ber- 
till of 


Cr 

de Sud 
. de 

SpaiPalda de Castro, SALVADOR, 
he Jace Po (*Cadiz 1817; tRome | 
Srey Hes and historian. 
the * M po “ntered diplomacy 
Cign, °Pticg] cS: _, As a poet he 
With The gPessimistic type ° 
ude Seat m -line stanza W 1c 
Mtereat hee became now! . 

25 t istorical works 4*° 


BERNARDES 


Ensayos poéticos (1840) ; Antonio Pérez = 

retario de Estado del rey Felipe II (1842), a 
Conde de Coello, ‘EI duque de Ripalda’, in 

Ilust. Esp. y Amer. (1883). R.M.N. 


Bernagie, Pieter (~Breda 2 VII 1656; 
001677 Margaretha van Neekel, «1692 
Elizabeth Nunninck; tAmsterdam 28 XI 
1699), Dutch playwright and physician, in 
1692 professor at Amsterdam and from 
1688 on the board of the Amsterdam 

Between 1684 and 1686 he wrote 
motto ‘Latet quoque utilitas ) a 
of dramas and good lively comedies 
with less depth than those of Thomas 
Asselijn but with a good sense of the stage 
and of the portrayal of morals. 

De belachelijke Foncker (1684) ; Het studente- 
leven (1684); Het huwwelijk sluyten (1685); De 
goé vrouw (1686) ; Arminius (1686). 

A. Worp, 1n Tijdschr. voor Ned. Taal- en 
Letterk,, 3 (1883); Gedenkboek Universttett 
Amsterdam (1932, biog. appendix). J.W.W. 
Bernardes, Dioco (*Ponte da Barca 
15322; Te 1596), Portuguese poet. In 
1566 he was a4 public notary at Nobrega. 
He later went to Madrid as secretary to 
the Portuguese ambassador. In 1578 he 
accompanied the ill-fated Moroccan expedi- 
tion of King Sebastian and remained a cap- 
tive in North Africa until ransomed in 1581 
by order of Philip of Spain, whose cause as 
king of Portugal Bernardes henceforth sup- 
ported. Associated with Antonio Fer- 
reira and a friend and disciple of Sa de 
Miranda, Bernardes became one of the 
most distinguished pastoral poets of the 
renaissance period in Portugal, drawing 
jnspiration from his native province of 
Minho. Possibly under the influence of 
his brother Agostinho da Cruz, a Fran- 
ciscan and himself a notable poet, Ber- 
nardes wrote his Vdrias rimas ao Bom 

psus, a collection of devotional poems 
have been written under the 


which seem to Ww é 
profound religious experience. 


In his more profane poems, notably in his 
superD eclogues, Bernardes attained such a 
excellence that many of his com- 


theatre. 
(under 
number 


degree of 
positions were for a time attributed to 
Camoes. : 

e a Virgem 


Varias rimas a0 Bom fesus, 
loriosa sua mae, & a santos particulares (1594); 
OQ Lima de Diogo Bernardes (1 596); Rumas 
varias, flores do Lama (1597)-—Obras com- 

ed. Marques Braga (3 vols, 1945-46). 


pletas, by. 
de Abreu, _ A sua natura- 
eae Michaelis de Vasconcelos, A 


lidade (1916); C. 1 c 
uestao da naturalidade de D. B.e Fr. Hite 


da Cruz (1924): : 
nugeL (*Lisbon 20 VIII 


des, Ma 
Bernardes, 17 VIII 1710), Portuguese 


1644; tibid. 








BERNADIN DE SAINT-PIERRE 


moralist. A priest at the Lisbon Oratory, 
he wrote several spiritual treatises and 
works of devotion. Uncritical and often 
extremely naive, he nevertheless possessed 
a wonderful sense of style and is justly con- 
sidered a master of Portuguese prose. 


Luz e calor (1696); Nova floresta ou silva de 
wdrios apotegmas (5 vols, 1706-28) ; Exercicios 
espirituais e meditagées da via purgativa sobre a 
matéria do pecado, vaidade do mundo, misérias 
da vida humana, e quatro novissimos de homen 
(1707); Sermées e prdticas (2 vols, 1711, 1733); 
Os tiltimos fins do homen (1728). . 

Sampaio (Bruno), ‘Proémio’, in 1g09 ed. of 
Nova floresta. Sats Ws 


Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, JACQUES- 
Henri (*Le Havre 19 I 1737; C1792 
Félicité Didot, «1800 Désirée de Pelle- 
porc; tEragny 21 I 1814), French writer. 
A professional engineer and an amateur 
natural scientist, he travelled widely before 
being appointed government engineer in 
Mauritius (1768-71). On his return he 
became a disciple of J.-J. Rousseau and 
developed his twin theories of the superior- 
ity of sentiment over reason and the virtues 
of Arcadia. His Etudes de la nature (1784- 
89) contained the short novel Pau] el Vir- 
ginie, which tells the simple and touching 
love story of a young French couple 
brought up in Mauritius. Its freshness 
and its evocative descriptions of nature 
won it an immense success and pointed the 
way to much romantic fiction. 

Voyage a TIle de France (1773); Paul et 
Virginie (1787), ed. M. Souriau (1930) ; 
L’ Arcadie (bk I, 1788); La Chaumiére indienne 
(1790) ; Le Café de Surate (1790) ; La vie et les 
ouvrages de F.-F. Rousseau, ed. M. Souriau 
(1906).—Cwures, ed. A. Martin (12 vols, 
1818~20 ; faulty ed.). 

A. Barine, B. de §.-P. (1391); M. Souriau, 
B. de S.-P. @aprés ses mianuscrits (1905). 


Bernardino da Sie 


na (*Massa Marittima 
1380; Aquila x 


444), Italian preacher. 
He entered the Franciscan order in 1402 


and devoted himself to reform and to 
preaching throughout Italy. His sermons 
were ethical rather than theological and 
designed to impress the populace, by whom 
he was regarded as a new St Francis. He 
Was canonized in 1450. 


P. Misciatelli, Le pit belle pagine di S. B. da 

- (1924 ; with biblio.) ; J sermon: latini di S. B. 

da S., ed. D. Pacetti (1929) ; Operette uo 
ed. D. Pacetti (1938; complete). 

- Facchinetti, La storia di S. B. da S. 

(1929) and in Aevum, 4 (1930). B.R. 
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85). +» in Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Berlin 
j ingarelli, ‘Quan Ie boscatges es 
meanses Chabaneau ( 1907); I. 
reseg?? 3 Canzone di B. de V. Quan 
> and in Ros in Atti dell’Istituto Veneto 
OmManica fragmenta (1932). 
Re R.R.B. 
r 
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the best illustration of W. Scott’s influence 
in Poland; in Nierozsadne sluby (1820) he 
was influenced by La Nouwelle Heloise and 
Die Leiden des jungen Werther. 
Pojata (1826; Fr. tr. F. Letourneur, 1832). 
A. Bar, ‘F. A. G. B.’, in Pol. Stow. Biograf., 
I (1935). S.S. 


Berners, Bernes or Barnes, JULIANA (i. 
early 15th century?), perhaps author of the 
versified hunting (but not hawking, etc.) 
treatise in the Boke of Saint Albans. 
Facsimile of the first (1486) ed. of The Boke 
of Saint Albans, ed. W. Blades (1881; with 
good intro.) ; E, F. Jacob, ‘The Book of St 
Albans’, in Bul. John Rylands Libr., XXVIII 


(1944). R.W.B. 
Berners, Lorp: see BOUCHIER, JOHN. 


Berni, FRANCESCO (*Lamporecchio in 
Valdinievole 1497/8?; tFlorence 1535), 
Italian poet, known chiefly for his satirical 
and jocular poems, Rime giocose, and for his 
revision of the Orlando Innamorato of 
Boiardo. He perfected the form of verse 
known as the capitolo, derived, in imitation 
or in parody, from Dante’s terza rima, 
which became the traditional form for 


burlesque poetry in Italy. 

Scelta di rime del Berni e di berneschi, ed. G. 
Saviotti (1932); Poesie e prose, crit. ed, E. 
Chiorboli (1934)- 

A. Sorrentino, 
del Rinascumento 
satirico’, 1n Gior 


F. B. poeta della Scapighatura 
(1933); Y. Cian, ‘F. B. poeta 
n. stor. lett. ital., 104 (1934). 

B.R. 


Anton (*Slanica 4 X 1762; 
I 1813), Slovak philolo- 
sist. A Roman Catholic priest active in 
svestern Slovakia, Bernolak established the 
first Slovak standard literary language, 
based mainly on West Slovak dialects. 
This language Was employed bya group of 
Roman Catholic writers, notably Jan Holly, 
but was superseded in the 1840s by the 
form of standard Slovak elaborated by L. 


Stur. 
Dissertatio philologico-critica de litteris Slav- 
orum, de divisione tllarum nec non accentibus 


(1787); Grammatica slavica ad systema schol- 
arum nationalium in ditionibus caesareo-regis 
introductum accomodata (1799); Slowdr Slow- 
seu 


enskt Ciesko-Lat’insko-Nemecko- Uherski: 
Lexicon slavicum hohemico-latino-germanico- 


a en jaaynovednént dielu Antona 
Bernoldka (1941). R. 

Béroalde de Verville, FRAN¢oIs VatT- 
ABLE, real name BrouarT (*Paris 1 556; 
+Tours 1629 ?), French  story-writer, 
mnoralist and poet. He 1s considered the 
author of Le Moyen de parvenir, published 


Bernolak, 
+Nové Zamky 15 
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anonymously between 1610 and _ 1620. 
This influential work is a collection of 
stories and anecdotes, ostensibly told at a 
banquet, coarse and mocking in tone but 
showing much narrative skill. The com- 
parison with Rabelais has sometimes been 
drawn. 


Le Moyen de parvenir, @uvre contenant la 
raison de tout ce qui a été, est et sera, ed. C. 
Royer (2 vols, 1896). tee 7 

L. Sainéan, Problémes littéraires du 16e siécle 
(1927); V. L. Saulnier, ‘B. de V.’, in Bibl. 
d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 5 (1944). 
Beroaldo, Fitipro, the elder (*Bologna 
7 XI 1453; ttbid. 17 VII 150s), Italian 
humanist. He taught at Bologna; his chief 
work was commentaries on classical 
authors: Pliny (1476), Propertius (1487). 
He must be distinguished from F. B. the 
younger, 1472-1518. DH. 


Beron, Prerar (*Kotel I V 1797; {Paris 
4 IV 1871), Bulgarian writer and philo- 
sopher, best known for his books on educa- 
tion. Beron’s Primary Textbook (1824) 
was the foundation stone of the whole 
modern Bulgarian educational system. 
Later Beron became a doctor in Rumania, 
where he published Many original books 
on medicine. Finally, in Paris, he wrote 
books on philosophy, physics and astron- 
omy, some of which were considered highly 
original, but proved scientifically unsound. 


Bukvar (1824); Slawische Philosophie (1855); 
Le Déluge (1857). 
Pp; 


Dinekov, Parvi V azrojdentzi (1942); M. 
Arnaudoy, Balgarski Obrazi (1944). M.P. 
Béroul (fl. 1180- 
author of a Tristan 
dialect, of which the 
lines) is extant. 


1200), French poet, 
tomance in a Norman 
middle portion (4,48 5 


The fragment is singu- 
larly vivid and direct in style and combines 
almost farcical incidents with others that 
are deeply serious or tragic. It has none 
of the rhetorica] elaboration or courtly 
romanticism that marks the work of 
Thomas d’Angleterre, but is a quick-mov- 
ing and powerful story of dire perils and 
hairbreadth escapes, in which the love- 
potion is represented as a calamity which 
brings the hero into conflict with the 
church and with feudal] law. 
3,000 lines are identical in substance with 
the corresponding episodes in the Middle 
igh German Tristrant of Eilhart von 
Oberg, although the treatment is far more 
‘™MPpressive. With the poems of Ejlhart 
and omas, it goes back to a lost French 
Sep ‘Tristan (composed c. 73 50 ?), 


it would seem to reproduce 
Closely the Spirit and content. The frag- 
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mentary on the Mishnah (see JuDAH the 
Prince) became the most popular of all 
His liturgical poems are still in manuscript, 
as is his collection of several hundred 


model letters. 

Mishnah Commentary (rst ed. Venice, 1548- 
49; Latin tr. in Mishnah ed. of Surenhusius 
1698-1703; The Mishnah (three first tractates) 


eeith comm. of . « « Bertinoro, tr. J. W. Herzog 
Jerusalem 1945). GR 


Bertken, SUSTER (*Utrecht c. 1427; tibid. 
1514), Dutch mystic and poet. At the age 
of thirty she had herself immured in a cell 
near the Buurkerk at Utrecht. She wrote 
several mystical poems and presumably 
some prose as well, all of which was 


printed at Leiden in 1518. 
J. Snellen, Zev hoecxken gemaket van suster B. 
etc. (1924). 
Pp. N. Dezaire, “Suster B. een mystieke dich- 
teres’, in De Nieuwe Taalgids (1942); M. 
Smits van Waesberghe, ‘Het mystieke dicht- 
en proza-werk van Suster B.’, in Roeping 
(1944); M. E. Kronenberg in Het Boek, XXX. 
J.J.M. 


Bertola de’ Giorgi, AuRELIO (*Rimint 
4 VIII 1753; tibid. 30 VI 1798), Italian 
poet and prose writer ; abate galante; a 
friend of Gessner, and professor of history 
at Naples. Bertola wrote critical essays 
disseminating in Italy his love of German 
poetry (Idea della poesia alemanna), a 
romantically colourful Viaggio sul Reno (ed. 
Baldini, 1943) and the Filosofia della 
Storia. Other works include Gessnerian 
idylls, verse Favole and the Notti Clementine 
in imitation of Edward Young. 

Operette in verso € in prosa (3 vols, 178 5-89) 5. 
Poeste erotict del Sec. XVI, ed. Carducci 


(1868). 
G. Scott, iL 


a vita e le opere dt A. B. (1896). 
M.W. 
e Zorzi (Cc. 1230-90), Provengal 
As a Venetian merchant he 
by the Genoese who 
until 1270. In Genoa 
tes (a courageous de- 
won him the 
the Genoese 


Bertolom 
troubadour. | 
was taken prisoner 


held him for 7 years, 
he composed a sirven 
fence of his homeland) which 
friendship of his competitor, 
troubadour, Bonifacio Calvo. We possess 
cansos @amor, a ‘judicium amoris > in 
romance form, religious songs, a lament on 
the death of Conradin of Hohenstaufen and 
political cirventésin Huis, GICHOR SS simple 
and not particularly lyrical. He is fond of 
strange similes and occasionally intricate 


metrical patterns. 
E. Levy, Der Troubadour B. Z. (1883); G. 


toni, f trovatort d'Italia (1915) -O. Schultz- 
ea Provenza ische Studien (1917); V. De 
Bartholomaeis, Poesté provenzalt storiche rela- 
sive all’ Italia (1931). R.R.B. 
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Bertrand, Aroysiuvs, originally Jacques- 
Louis-Napoléon (*Ceva 20 IV 1807; +Paris 
29 IV 1841), French poet. Bertrand spent 
most of his life in Dijon and there is a 
marked Burgundian flavour in his prose 
poems Gaspard de la Nuit, fantaisies 4 la 
maniere de Rembrandt et de Callot, a classic 
of Romantic literature, which inspired 
Baudelaire’s Petits Poémes en Prose. 


Gaspard de la Nuit (ed. with pref. C. A. 
Sainte-Beuve, 1842; ed. with pref. C. Asselin- 
eau, 1869).—Ceuures poétiques, ed. C. opriet- 
sma (1926), 

C. Sprietsma, 
(1926). 


L. B., une vie romantique 
r 


r.W. 


Bertran de Bar-sur-Aube (fl. c. 1200), 
French epic poet. No certain biography. 
He wrote two works Aymeri de Narbonne 
and Girart de Viane (before 1205), both 
of which bring in a large number of 
characters from the Guillaume epics and 
the so-called geste dy vot. Both contain 
stirring battle Narratives, love episodes, and 
a number of scenes that are intentionally 
comic or grotesque. A good story-teller, 
whose characters are full of life and energy, 
he earns his high place among medieval 
writers chiefly by his style, the firm and 
metallic quality of which contrasts mark- 
edly with the diffuseness of many of his 
contemporaries, A sententious poet, he is 
noted for his mora] Maxims packed into a 
single terse and weighty line. 

Aymeri de Narbonne, 


(1887); Girart de Vienne 
(1930). 


a oe Demaison 
» ed. G. Yeandle 
F.W. 


Bertran de Born (c. 1170-1200), Pro- 
vencal troubadour, chatelain of Hautefort 

Ordogne), a member of the lesser 
nobility of the Limousin which was con- 
tinuously at war with either Overlords or 
neighbours : Bertran fought his brother 
Constantin and took part in the repeated 
Tisings of Henry and Richard Lionheart 
against their father Henry II of England; 
for which reason Dante represents his 
severed head in Hel] (Inf. 28). Romantic 
ballads (of Heine an 
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him as a fearless fighter, e i a Cis, 
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A. Thomas, Poésies completes de B. de 
pee) 5 on Appel, B. de B., Leben und Wiss 

oe Die Lieder Bs v, B. (1932),—P, 
so tn Variet’ Provenzalji IV’, in Romania, 
924); C. Appel, “Beitrage zur Textkritik 
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Lane. Rev., 27-29 (1937 14879); P. Bot 
réle historique de B. de B. éme, les tis 
nade, ‘Les comtes d Oe us on 
féodales contre Richard 


e-'- (1995) 
duM ide. 


> 3 ys les 
poésies de B. de B.’, in Anna Pp wi 
#Po 
ty CES 
Berwinski, RysZARkD W INGEN’ 7 ee 
, en 
1819; tConstantinop © 2 6 deme’ nets 
£ ie yay: O 5 an 
isaPP™ re 
patriot he suffered many ecism, sit 
His poems are full be radical ¥ yan | 
. . — 2g ! . 
bitter irony, expressiOt 2) aaa 
VERSE: Poezje (2 Series, \ __ V5 


poet and writer. 


; a 1970): ): 
Powiesci wielkopolskie ( 3 | uf 


+> nappyert 
OO eclecki, Rodowdd poe 


i NIEL 
Berzsenyi, Danet. a | 
1776; «1799 ZsuZs 
+Nikla 24 II 1830) ter ot 
essayist. A giftec wane : 
religious verse, noe ar 
ous idiom with ee | 
tably the Alcaic 0% * adla oes 

RSE: Berzseny? | yivelr rill 
bes meee pee cltot ps ; Da 
= <e Prose: Beres ) id 
i — 3 ° 3 I). : le 
or ed. Merény! (19% piel OY” oar 


J. Vaczy, Berasen™ ozet a Tiskall 
J. Horvath, ‘Egy tO°": 


wey? in yse? G: : 

seténetébol, _,- «Ber j 

pes ' ane as Halas2; “4 if 
in Sympos ort +" 


} 
. der Ge ! 
der Lieder B.'s v. B.’, in Nachrichten Kast | 
f 
| 
) 
: 
| 
| 
piun | 
. 
| 


in 
roblems of poven ch co 
1. Rice until his 
novels. ey 1: Be 
i ice: Read. . soc} dre 
ee tk ans (1870); CM osteo) jit 
Golden 1 von (1882 
Conditions of 4+ or 


. historical : wee wy O 5 
1884) For Faith ae , gure od: 


ized and contribute i : Bo pe 
vols, 1902-12): if Sir 

Autobiography iz ; f 
Sprigge (1902). = (#51668) » 
Beskow, BERNAR? <~ te 


tors se 4 

olm 1! pjstO veh ue § 

n700 par ane sow 30 gf 
pet dramatist sh Se 
servant iro , J el: € 
ethe- chi ai? 

antl aan yo pec ; 
(829-28): In igwed 8? ch coh 


e€ ‘ S 
secretary of exercise) goro™ 
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Publicj 
eee rote historical works and some 
iticism as well as ¢ 
meee philosophy. s a book of 
ditt ie ainage and Kung Birger och hans 
sdsom B, 37, first acted 1862); Gustaf If 
nadsanz. nung och menniska (1859-69); Lev- 

minen (1870; ed. F. Bddk, 1928). 
1786-1896 Svensha Akademiens historia, 
iden vols, 1886); C. D. af Wirsén, 
hundratale, ningar (1901); G. Rydell, Aderton- 
trindberg ( historiska skddespel i Sverige fore 
& (1928). B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 


Bess ® 
Bitond te Joun, afterwards Bast (*Tre- 
Bticniec +Ravenna 1472), Byzantine 
came aa theologian. In 1437 he be- 
Cuncil of noe of Nicaea and at the 
N10n of th orence (1438) supported the 
Ke ally e Greek and Latin churches. 
€came g joined the Latin church and 
2d philo cardinal. His many theological 
light on apical works throw important 
“nd in Gr 10olarship and politics in Italy 
ligne han during the renaissance. 
Deh fe oe Gr., 161 (with Latin tr.); L. 
Staat inal B. als Theologe, Humanist 
Smann (2 vols, 1923-27): J.M.H. 


Beg, 

eCnva: 

takoviegs Gyorey (*Bercel 17473 TPus2- 

Sopher. H,2: II r8zxx), Hungarian philo- 

Juring military service in Vienna, 

ecame influenced by Voltaire. 

a “Ngarian the poverty of contemporary 

ae ¥ liter culture, he attempted to suPP?Y 

tia es ature. He also wrote important 

“Bose i the Hungarian language 4" 

By 8S tra ‘ungarian academy. 

(154 Magyay aia (1772); Magyarsag (1778) 5 

"emer » Lari drsasdg irdnt valé gémbor szdndék 
© (180 menes utasdsa (1804); A. bthart 


Ry - Best 3 

R Kharde A sxépprézai elbeszéles (1887); >: 
 Phip Bessenyei és a francia gondorne: 

Re GEC. 


02. (1920-21). F. 


SSe 
I r 
Os¢ FD OHANN VON (*Frauenburg 8 V 
Ploy. ie Sden ro IT 1729), German poet. 
hob’ at fe he was for a tne ons 
L, eee Prussian court and eat 
the © Obta;, ussed b Frederick William 
a S ened peg oer eat employment at 
Seng, Stic Court, His extravagant a0 
as. Writing sought to titillate the 
(1777 x j : 1729). 
Phis,p Sen von Since, ae ai Bh Bio- 
enkméiler, TV (1846) 1.B.G- 


zhe 
Ca “AND, “Marlinsk ALEXANDER 
Rye 2s hen 1837), Russia® author. In 
aps eevee together wit 
Dye Partign uscell arnaya 4Ve". 
825 hee ant in By eT eeabrist ’ rising 
as exiled to Siber4 and then to 
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the Caucasus where he wrote romantic 
narratives in a colourful Caucasian setting. 
His Ammalat-Bek (1831) in particular hada 
ereat SUCCESS, in spite of his flowery lan- 
guage. Several of A. Dumas pére’s narra- 
tives—La Frégate l Espérance (1859), La 
Boule de Neige (1862), La Princesse Flora 
(1862) etc.—were adaptations from Bestuz- 
hev-Marlinsky. ‘Two of these, The Snow 
on Ihah-Dag and Ammalat Bey, were trans- 
lated by H. Gordon from French into 


English (1899). 


Isbrannye pov 


ivorenty (1949). 
N. Zhelyabov, B.-M. (1938); M. V. Nech- 
1A 


kina, Dekabristy (1949). 


esti (1927); Sobrante stikho- 


Virrorio (*Verona 14 VI 

r IX 1910), Italian poet. 
Though remembered chiefly for his trans- 
lations of Goethe’s Hermann und Dorathea 
and of Byron’s Don Juan, he was praised 
as an original poet by Carducci as the first 
to react against the decadent phase of 


Italian romanticism. 
Poesie (1914) 3 Le pitt be 
S. Benco (1927). a 
B. Croce, - 7 B.’, in La Critica (1904); F. 
Camozzini, V. B. (1908); F. Pancrazi, Scrit- 
tort italtant dal Cardtcet al D’ Annunsto (1937). 


Betteloni, 
1840; tibid. 


lle pagine di V. B., ed. 


Tomas (*London 1635 23 
Saunderson; fibid. 27 IV 
and adaptor of plays. 
At the Cockpit in 1660, he later went to 
Davenant at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Re- 
nowned for his acting and integrity of 
character, he is of importance both in the 
development of naturalism and the main- 
tenance of poetic tradition 1n English 
drama. Dryden accepted his criticism. 
With Purcell he turned Fletcher’s 
Prophetess into an opera (1690). 

idon, Life of B. (1710); Anon., Life and 
Ree : ae TF (1886); R. W, Lowe 


TBs (1891). 

ttinelli, SAVERIO (*Mantua 18 VII 
ary +ibid. 13 IX 1808), Italian poet, 
critic and historian; a Jesuit; professor of 
rhetoric and an admirer of Voltaire. Bet- 


tinelli wrote musce French- 
‘es (Serse) an the Lettere 


le tragedies 
virgiliane (2757) 3 work attacking the 
Divina Commedia (4 chaos of confusion ) 
imitative style of 


d the academically ! 
iat tack authors. The Lettere inglest (1767) 


e in the same vein. Other works include 
 sentusiasmo delle belle arti (1769) and the 
Risorgumento d'Italia (1775), a history 
praising Italian civilization in the middle 


ages. 


Betterton, 
01662 Mary 
1710); English actor 
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Lettere virgiliane e inglesi e altri scritti critici, 
ed. Alfieri (1930) ; Opere (24 vols, 1799-1801). 

L. Capra, L’ingegno el opera di S. B. (1913); 
C. Cordié, ‘ Bibliografia speciale, 78’, in Prob- 
lemt ed Orientamenti critict, 1 (1948). M.W. 


Beyle, Mariz Henri: see STENDHAL. 


Beéze, T'séoporeE bz (*Vézelay 14 VI 1519; 
tGeneva 13 IX 1605), French humanist, 
theologian and teacher. An outstanding 
Protestant figure, Béze left France for 
Geneva in 1548 and was the friend and bio- 
grapher of Calvin (Vie de . Calvin, ed. A. 
Franklin, 1864). Besides numerous reli- 
gious writings in French and Latin, he 
completed (1553) Marot’s French metrical 
version of the Psalms. His Abraham 
sacrifiant, on the sacrifice of Isaac by his 
father, may be claimed as the earliest 
French tragedy, though it still has strong 
affinities with the Mystery plays. 


Poemata (1548) ; Novum Testamentum latine 
(1556) graece et latine (1565); De francicae 
linguae vera pronuntiatione (1584), ed. A, 
Tobler (Berlin, 1868).— Abraham sacrifiant 
(1550), Eng. tr. (1 577); La Comédie du pape 
malade (1561, by ‘Thrasibule Phénice’); Du 
droit des magistrats sur leurs sujets (1574): His- 
toire des églises réformées de France (3 vols, 
1580), ed. G. Baum, E. Cunitz and R. Reuss 
(3 vols, 1883-89). 

H. M. Baird, T. de B. (N.Y., 1900). G.B. 


Bezzola (BETSCHLA), ANDREA (*Zernez 
19 IV 1840; +Zurich 10 I 1897), Raeto- 
Romansch poet and Statesman. After 
legal studies he took up politics and held 
offices first in local, then in cantonal and 
national government. In 188 5-86 he was 
president of the Swiss national council, 
in 1893 a federal Judge. His songs, many 
of which have been set to music, are the 
faithful and happy expression of his char- 
acter, which combines a deep trust in God 
self-reliance, personal and manly dignity. 
Ma bella yal, m} Engiadina’ is the 
national anthem of the Engadine. 

VERSE: r5 Chanzuns ladinas (188 LY 26 
Chanzuns ladinas (1804) + atl 
Ro ee e pee I7 Chanzuns ladinas 


ins, in An 
oc. Retorum, 23 (1909 nalas da la 


Soc. | 2 ——O, 

Glidisch federal A.B. spay RRS” 
Bharata (c. A.D. 200), author of the Natya 
Shastra, the standard treatise on the San- 
skrit drama, upon which all subsequent 
works on the subject are based 


ARS Masson-Oursel, Ancient India and Indian 
f H.G 


vilization (1934). 
pharavi (c, 7th century A.D.), poet of the 
i daviuniya which describes the killing of 
ee ae rata by Arjuna and Surpasses 
© Sisupala Vadha of Magha and the 


st ie - bal qacro- 
Ravana Vadha of Bhatt x vere A 
batics (tr. C. Cappeller 1912): 


as a Sanskrit grammaran . es 
has been compared with a f ye 
wrote three satakas or ee of love ig 
the Sringdra Satake ( oe che Ni nit | 
Heine’s Buch der Lieder) ; . and the “sy 
(‘century of worldly lite 5 RunciatiO 
gyra Sataka (‘century © vrorse (1899 
P. E. More, A Century of 190 
Barnett, The Heart of India tho! 


A 

uted d 
Bhasa (c. A.D. 35° ?), 3s discover if 
thirteen Sanskrit ——- Trivan’ te 
published in 1912 * mportant vist? 
Malabar; the most dream of 
Svapna-Vasavadatia 1 $5 

a? oh : 
— - 7 Bhas@, ate det" och 
The Vasavadatta of 


lies m Bhash ft He , 
phoma (089) ha autnorsliP i. | 
astri, Bh ! 


fia 
Trivandrum Plays (1929): : 800): avd | 
Bhatta ecm enisarta ye is | 
a ee Draupadi. he P ane 
the Mahabharata. _ prama (197 44,6: i 
A. B. Keith, Sanskrit 
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rhe Tine | 
650), aut soa , 

: O}) Ave " 
Bhatti . fhe ( TP ahthy of Fuse St fb 
Ravana — Bu rposes Oo : a ipnahight ] 
chiefly for of Sanskrit Behar ; é 
so co Se ed accit for ne 3 rs a | 
whieh "Bhat ihe | 

thes 1t 
author describes ! ae fol ial 
of those whose ey ‘the plind # 


ror in the hands © vat £o 


tis’ 6 
: ara ca? 60 
havabhiti, Sanskrit ¢ S08 va 
x ad ly to Kalidas by * pe hes 
eres “— patron? 730)" he sory | 
author of, Seen wartiaes nese RO 
Madhava i 5 pe 8 
ea ie o 
The first is a TOPs oy tw 
the plots of the As 4) 
the Ramayana (A"" ort 
H. H. Wilson, T. 


Bhoja (*4.0- 190° in 
of Malwa in tt vs 
fied with the 5(‘thitty” gis 
sanadvatrimsth ‘o ojt 
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the 

Sic oon Hence this collection of 
jk on asa et referred to as the 
as vers rita (‘life of Vikrama’). It 
Persian ia ere and was translated into 
A.D. 1574, as well as into several 


In 
dian vernacular languages. HGR. 


Bia : 
Waldavnsy: Santi) da Siena (*Anciolina 
teligious ¢. 1350; {Venice ?), Italian 
entered th Oet. Sienese wool-worker; he 
death of Sr ldaa (1367) and after the 
througho iovanni Colombini wandered 
Posing - i prance singing and com- 
se Beis : Sprrttualt (ed. Bini, 1851). 
oo ce ees: often in erotic terms, 
Manifeer ee of his soul for God 
on that a: the spirit of religious exulta- 
animated his order. 
Avena (eo? # Siena: Notiste e testi ineditt, ed. 


eno (193 ) 


pan , 
Sapegn 4uccl, Bianco da Siena (1933) bee 


©, Il Trecento (1945). y 


ibbj 
R: a See Doviz1, BERNARDO. 
Icke, 
i ve inent ffe, Isaac (*Ireland c. 17355 Ton 
1 ghted 3 - 1812), Irish playwright, who 
pe Mill ' oswell’s London with Maid of 
mela, rie based on Richardson’s 
Tees, numerous comic operas an 
ePbearang, tite Published after his dis- 
it wisp ©, ftom London society couples 
arrick, 


he he Li 

Gaye of 6 and Strange Unparalleled and Un- 

Tove i! Yages and Adventures of Ambrose 
3 Love written by Himself (attr. I. B., 

Rep Ucle in one Village (1762). 

ep ick, Ro set ephia Dramatica (1812); W- 

(j, ue,” poscius, Love in the Suds: @ tol” 

Ip ng the lamentation of Roscits 


Ryo: Gar. . 
‘ (1792) 7ck) for the loss of his Ne Lie 


ick 
Of 4, SFst 
Tree eden Isaac, the joint pseudonym 
Othe atl ors and authors of the periodica 
berg. er (x ; 
: 709-11), Steele, Addison a? 


ga } SO < 
Dap wd Metimes used separately 48 a 


ap. on 

ee Teaq or Steele only. Some title 
“rstq e Lucubrations of 415446 

R: e, Esq. 

teetma 

Theme 20? Jakosp (*Ehingen 15783 


11639), German playwright. 
ne atin Jesuit dramatist, Biderman” 
« nets Plays for the Jesuit stage. at 
a unich and Dillinge? dealing 
Foque themes of appearance’ an 
a8 g Glodoxus), fortune (Belisarius), 
“eam. (Cosmarchia); martyrdom 
“nes nd flight from the worl 
of alybita), Influenced by the 
and Ignatius they are dramatic, 

had great success: Bider- 


BIELSKI 


mann also wrote many volumes of Latin 
verse and a novel Utopia (1640). 

Ludi theatrales sacri (1666); Cenodoxus, in 
Ger. tr. ed. W. Flemming (Deut. Lit. Reihe 
Barockdrama 2, 1930); Epigrammatum libri 
tres (1620); Heroum epistolae (1633). 

M. Sadil, ¥ B. (2 vols, 1899-1900); J. 
Riitsch, ‘Die Bedeutung J.B.’s’, in Trivium, 5 
(1947); D. G. Dyer, 7. B. (Diss. Cambridge, 
1950). D.G.D. 


Bidloo, GOVERT (*Amsterdam 12 IT 1649; 
+Leiden 30 III 1713), Dutch lyrical poet 
and playwright, surgeon in Amsterdam, 
later professor of anatomy at Leiden and 
court physician of William III. As co- 
lessee of the Amsterdam theatre he wrote 
the first dramas in French classical style 
with ballets and interludes. He even 
added various ‘embellishments *to Vondel’s 
Faeton and Salmoneus to please the audi- 
ence. In his Midas he violently criticized 
‘Nil Volentibus Arduum’ (q.v.). 

PLays: Karel, erfprins van Spanje (1679); 
De dood van Pompeus (1684); De mutteriy en 
nederlaag van Midas (1685).— VERSE: Jesus 
leeraar buiten Capernaum (1711) ; Mengelpoéztj 
(1719)- 

. Wagenaar, 
Geschiedents der 


Amsterdam, 3; M. Siegenbeek, 
Letdsche Hoogeschool, 2 (1832). 
A.M.B.W. 


Bidloo, LAMBERT (Amsterdam 30 VIII 
16383 tebid. 12 VI 1724), Dutch theologian, 
man of letters and poet, apothecary by pro- 
fession, a brother of Govert. He rhymed 
a curious Pan-Poeticon Batavum (1720). 


Gedachten over het Schoon Zaizoen des jaars 


§ 0); Hymnus prosodiacus (1724). 
ae SMG Hee J.W.W. 


Bie, CORNELIS pE (*Lier ro Il 1627; } Lier 
c. 1715) Flemish poet and playwright, 
member of the chamber ‘Den groeyenden 

> Pe wrote mediocre lyrical poetry, 


a number of miracle plays and farces and 
also a work on the history of art in imita- 
tion of Karel van Mander’s Schilderboeck. 


Clucht van Hans Holblock (1668) ; De 
Heilighe Cecilia (1671) ; Het guiden Cabinet van 


ii Schilder Const 1661-62) ; Mengel- 
de edel oF Seale Co Idichten; Faems 


men, Meygaven, leer- en sne 
Le in det Neder-duytsche Poeste (1670). 

L. van Boekel, C. de B., zyn leven en syn 
werken (1910). A.M.B. 

selski, JMARCIN, first called Wotskt 
opiate 8 XII 1575), Polish 


*Bi oaee ) 
( Laer A courtier and a 


chronicler and poet. | 
soldier in turn he lived mostly a farmer’s 


life. He was the first to write in Polish a 
universal chronicle and a versified morality 
play. In his three verse satires he bitterly 
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attacked Polish vices. He also com- 


petently described the military art of 
several nations. 


- CHRONICLE: Kronika wszysthiego _ Swtata 
(1551).—PLay: Komedia Justyna 1 Kon- 
stancjej (1557).—Satires: Sen majowy (1586); 
Sjem niewiesci (15386); Rozmowa nowych pro- 
rokéw dwu baranédw o jednej glowite (x 587). 
All three together are edited as Satyry by W. 
Wislocki (1889).—TRreatise: Sprazwa rycerska 
(1569). ~ ry. s* 

I. Chrzanowski, M. B. (1916); T, Sinko, 
‘M. B. i Erazm z Rotterdamu’, in Echa klasy- 
ezne w literaturze polskiej (1923). 9.5. 


Bierbaum, OrTTo Jurius (*Griinberg, 
Silesia 28 VI 1865; tDresden 1 II Ig1Io), 
German poet, novelist and critic. He 
studied many subjects, amongst them 
Chinese, but never settled down to a pro- 
fession. His lasting reputation rests on 
three achievements: he combined the new 
impressionist verse technique with the old 
tradition of love and nature poetry; he 
wrote verse which could be enjoyed by 
everybody; he founded and edited the 
literary journal Die Insel, out of which 
grew the Insel-Verlag. 


Verse: Der Irrgarten der Liebe (1901, rev. 
ed. 1906).—NoveLs: Stilpe, Roman aus der 
Froschperspektive (1897); Prine Kuchuch (3 
vols, 1906 ff.).— Ges. Werke, ed. M. G. Conrad 
and H. Brandenburg (10 vols, 1912). 


M. G. Conrad, O. F. B. zum Gedédchtnis 


(1912); F. Droop, O: F. B., ein deutscher 
Lyriker (1912). 


Bierce, AmMBrosg GWINNETT (*Meigs Co., 
Ohio 24 VI 1842; ©1871 Mary Day; 
TMexico 1914), American short-story 
writer. A youthful veteran of the civil 
war, he began his journalistic career in 
San Francisco, Separation from his wife 
and the tragic deaths of his two sons added 
to his bitter outlook; at the age of 70 he 
disappeared across the Mexican border. 
His works aré uneven in quality, including 
outdated journalism, satirical] sketches, 
witty epigrams and his masterpiece short 


Stories. The civil war provides the 


background for his greatest stories, often 
depicting unusual Situations, cruel and 


ironic motifs, brutality and horror, 


The Fiend’s Delight (1872); 


; Cobwebs from an 
Empty Skull (1873); The Dance a Death 
(1877); Tales of Soldiers and Civilians (1891); 


Can Such Lhings Be? (1893); The Cynic’s 
Word Book (1906).—Collected Works of A. B. 
(12 vols, 1909-12), 
” C. McWilliams, 4. B.: A Biography (1929); 
Grattan, Bitter B.: A Mystery “of 
Letters (1929). FLL, 
Pifeéin, Téctan E ‘TUETSCHET (*Samédan 
5°93; +ibid. 1572), first translator of the 


— : il ? c iS 
tinguished Engadine fom Ys trate OO 
law in Paris and became Sarde the 7 
return. He may be me Romansch 
spired creator of standar ort cnistl 
written form. Una cuol vs pentilld Psi 
Fuorma da intraguider la iil 5 , in 
lg priim co es cugnuosche a wo! 
(Reo ‘s the earliest Pt eserves’ 
(1552) | as been Pf nth 
Romansch which has a) 
La Taefla... (15527) cit Ppyisti | 
: . Y fe " 
nos Seguer J. pou 
Testamaint da Sit eee ju nod le 
Epistola optim et ere’ 1 opertbus 7 
; ; Engedini de casets OF wy ibus Sop, 
Rhaeti Engedint de ca. ot alpibus p 
in Rhaeticis regtonibus * 
(1556). n cont 
14 al Pi 


of dis: | 
New Testament into Romansch. tudied 
ei 


bs 
Bigne, Gace DE LA (f 


F O fe | 
French poet. Chap] "PhiliPP? yee i | 
les Prés, and to the kin8°> ote a ig det - 
aes ce I “i Vv. He wr ‘ Ded! j | 
II and Char et entitied ft 
hunting in verse, Ee. 
Chasse. Shin A iB Ron BP 

A. Thomas, ‘Extratie: rho! 

(1882). ‘ ey 
Bihari Lal (#e. A-D- 192°? Jets 


of seven hundre e cent 


' bhasha, th 
the braj bhashd, t™ - 
tern Hindi, in prais¢ j: ; 
and Radha. ale ed. S 

The Sattasya of - oe BIE 
Kavi (1896, with intro 


* AnD 
Bijns, Anna ( the RE 
1575), Dutch poet 
tion. From 153‘ 
5s ; L ; 
mistress. | Bar formation ubli 
ercely x 


d bee? 4 
form of refrains oe jore 1 i to 





followed byt jipterent ? of 
the last entirely wor $3 

d resigned. “TPO "efraina gs 
an res 24 yous a0) 


funny and — 
recently been Te ite 
A. Bogaers and Ww. J- By 
A. B. (1875)3,.) ve Roe 
WL V Helten, NE Onuite ges E 
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(1886) ; B., Goer jerisclen be 
‘Ve > ~ ie Refereiney ROM gat 
Verspreide “7 "ee 
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werken, haar cas spies’ R fa" 
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dane aie, D Ne oder he 
J. J. Mak, 
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Bilderdijk, We matte 
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1756; © V3 XII 1°? "coli 5 
+Haarlem 1 . had 4 
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cri , 
Bee = life, wrote passionately erotic 
contracted en a law student at Leiden, 
wandered an unhappy marriage and 
ngland singly through Germany and 
1797) Fra a political refugee. In London 
atharina — a life-long friendship with 
Became: an jr, Schweickhardt who later 
In Holland, oe Dutch poet. Back 
is pupil. i. had a few happy years under 
Poverty agai mS Louis Napoleon; then 
Not the p gain; under William I an annuity, 
to 1824 he professorate. From 1817 
Tevereq nes a private lecturer in history, 
Was q ane some important disciples. He 
Scholar poly talented man, 2 versatile 
fickle and larp in polemics, egotistical, 
© was impulsive. First and foremost 
“cstatical] temperamental poet’ who 
Sicist ye y produced more or less clas- 
; Ph; as if influenced by a higher 
Self.cpas tS method left little scope for 
: Fiticism but all ; 
Ingenious al owed great phrases 
Valuable ; us ‘finds’ to be voiced. Most 
finished Is his religious poetry, the un- 
areld 4 ae De ondergang der eerste 
a writin the didactical and epic poetry: 
at t a also include attractive incon- 
lis j aime prose and curious letters. 
and and the opposition 0 his 
a“ Personality were felt for more 
one, Feats after his death. 
: Mijne Verlustiging (1781); Elius 
Bele? Napol buitenleven (after Delile, 
“tden (2 eon. Ode (1806); De stekte der 
4 Vols, 1807) ; Hollands Verlossing 
his wife); De Dieren (1817); De 
Pro > @ D eerste wareld (1820).— icht- 
M, ok exer a Costa (16 vols, 1856-59): 
des p> lap tegen den geest der ecuil van 
18, Qderla, a toegelicht (1823); Geschiedents 
i aap 5) ed. H. W. Tydeman (13 yols, 
(tg, A Ry LAY : Floris V (1808). 
la 295 to ssell in Dutch Poetry and English 
PQ, orce « used with caution) ; J. Smut”: eb 
Xp anisyy, 929); P. van Tieghem, Ossian et 
leper tl® side] dans la littérature europeenn? au 
aly &n rep f 2920) i R. A. Kollewis B., xijn 
Besa Cnkey (2 vols, 1891); H.- Bavinck, 2- 
ef 194-7 Dichter (1906) ; G. Gossaert, 10 
etchant M Fl . and A. Romein, Ww. D- 
tan) ven le’, in Erflaters 
Nig ate 2 (1930) ; nee the B.-' 
Bhi We jh, 1906 by J. Koopmans, 1” De 
Ng, Ww Aalgids, l (1 06) and in G. van 
Bu 4 A.M.B.W. 


R 1908) 
a he ha 

(a (c. ap, Il Kashmir author of 

cans hisgrtitled Fs ee udev Charita 

peti n ty of King Vikraman reg | Bias oa 

f lyrics ~Snrsuratapane bgST ig 

of stolen love’, t: GR 

Marigolds, 1919): Se sea 


Ags 
> Josu: see Suaw, H.- W. 


f 0 
Mag, Poems 
B  ? Black 


BIRK 


Bimya: see YAMADA Brmyo. 


Bion, Greek bucolic poet from Smyrna. 
Both his date and his works are uncertain. 
Limits of date are 300 to 100 B.C. Certain 
short pretty pieces are by Bion: the Lament 
for Adonis may be. Adisciple, who wrote 
a Lament for Bion, says he lived in Sicily. 
Ue: Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Bucolici 
Graeci (1910); J. M. Edmonds, The Greek 
Bucolic Poets (1912). T.B.L.W. 


Biondo, FLAvio (#Forli 1392; tRome 
1463), Italian humanist and historian. His 
work on the subject of Latin, De verbis 
yomanae locutionis (1435), is of interest in 
relation to the controversy Oo” the Italian 
language (Questione della lingua). His 
most important historical work is the 


Historiarum ab inclinatione Romanorum 


decades, comprising 32 books, published 


between 1439 and 1453. 
A. Campana, F. B. da Forli (1928). B.R. 


Birch-Pfeiffer; CHARLOTTE KATHARINA 
(*Stuttgart 2 VI 1800; 1823 Christian 
Andreas Birch; +Berlin 25 VIII 1868), 
German actress and playwright, theatrical 

hand Berlin. Her highly 


manager in Ziiric 
lar but ephemeral sentimental plays 


popu ; 
were mainly adaptations of novels, é.g. 
Sane Eyre. 

atische Werke (23 vols, 


Gesammelte dram 
1863-80) ; Gesammelte Novellen und Erzah- 


« vols, 1863-65). 
ies a C, B.-P. als Dramatikerin (1914). 
H.A.P. 


= 


OBERT MONTGOMERY (*New Castle, 
a 06; © 1837 Mary Meyer; 
+Philadelphia 23 I 1854), American play- 
wright, novelist, physician. His most 

opular novel, Nick of the Woods (1837), 
depicts an uncompromising Indian-hater. 
prays: The Gladiator (produced 1831); 
The Broker of Bogota (produced 1834).— 
Novet: 7 ne Hawks of Hawk-Hollow (1835). 

C. E. Foust, The Life and Dramatic Wore of 


Bird, R 
II 18 


Srxr (Augsburg 24 II 
I 1554), German dramat- 
ist. 4 founder of the Protestant school 


drama, wrote moralizing plays of which the 
best is Susanna. any he translated into 
Latin. A Latin play Sapientia Salomonis 
was performed by the boys of Westminster 
School, 17 Jan. 1565/9 Pusistaal te 
ey. 16923 C@: J+ RECA , 1891; 
LO ; Vi olte, 1893); Judith (Ger. 
1532; ed. NM. Sommerfeld, Fudithdramen des 
6/27. Fly 1933)3 Sapientia Salomonts (1547; 
ed. E. R. Payne, 1939); Dramata sacra (1547). 
H. Levinger, Augsburger eee {r93 1). 


Birk, of Birck, 
1500} tibid. 19 V 


a 
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BIRKEN [684] 


Birken, SicmunpD von (*Wildenstein 5 V 
1626; tNirnberg 12 VI 1681), German 
poet and dramatist, with G. P. Harsdorffer 
and J. Klaj one of the leaders of the Nirn- 
berg school. His verse, which shows great 
technical ability, extols an Arcadian pleas- 
ure in nature, with clever onomatopoeic 
effects. His contemporary reputation 
owed much to his numerous ceremonial 
publications and his work forms a link 
between the southern and northern styles 
in German 17th-century literature. 

VERSE: Kriegs- und Friedensabbildungen 
(1649); Die Friederfreute Teutonic (1652); 
Spiegel der Ehren des Héchstléblichen Erzhauses 
Oesterreich (1668) ; Brandenburgischer Ulysses 
(1669); Pegnesis (1673-79); Heiliger Sonntags- 
handel und Kirchenwandel (1681).—Drama: 
Androphilo (1656); Margenis (1679).— Poetic 
THEORY: Teutsche Rede-, Bind- und Dicht- 
kunst (1679). 


J. Tittmann, Die Niirnberger Dichterschule 
(1847); G. Quedenfeld, Ueber S. v. B. (1878); 
H. Cysarz, Deutsche Barockdichtung (1924); B. 
Markwardt, Geschichte der deutschen Poetik, 
I (1937). L.W.F. 


AL-Birtini, ABU-AL-RAYHAN MuHammap 
IBN-AHMAD (*Khorezm (Khiva) VIII 973; 
Tprobably Ghaznah 1048), Arab scientist 
and encyclopaedist. A Shi‘ite Persian, 
al-Birtini visited India, where he taught 
Greek philosophy and studied Hindu philo- 
sophy, approaching his subjects with a rare 
sense of curiosity and critical Spirit. 

Al-Athdr al-Bagiyah ‘an al-Qurtin  al- 
Khdliyah, ed. E. Sachau (1878; Chronology of 
Ancient Nations, tr. E. Sachau, 1879): Ta’vikh 
al-Hind, ed. E. Sachau (1887; Alberuni’s India, 
tr. E. Sachau, 2 vols, 1888, repr. IQIO), 

G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of 
Science, I (1927), P.K.H. 
Bishop, Samurz (*London 21 IX Ne hee ee 
01763 Mary Palmer: TLondon 17 XJ 
1795), English poet. Headmaster of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School and rector of St 
Martin Outwich, London. His verse 
treats occasional subjects pleasantly and 
with considerable technical variety. 

Poetical Works, with a Memoir by T. Clare 
(2 vols, 1796); Sermons (1798). R.F. 
Bisticci, VESPAsIANo DA (*Florence 1421: 
tibid. 1498), Italian bibliophile and bio- 
grapher. His bookshop in Florence was a 
favourite haunt of scholars, His Vite 
Vuomini illustri del secolo XV Was written 
after he had retired from business in 1480; 
he wrote also a similar work on women, 


Libro delle lodi e commentazioni delle donne 
tllusty?. 


Vite @’uomini, ed. L. Frati (3 vols, 1892-93 ; 
= ya repr. 1938), The Vespasian Memoirs, tr. 
lod anne and E. Waters (1927); Libro delle 


ol BR. 


- 4. Sorrento (1910). 


| 
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Bitzius, ALpert: see GOTTHEL ‘| 
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wright and poet. A, some mem id 

personality now chiefly (1824) in witht | 

his play Fjeldeventyrer frst PU Y Cons 
Norwegian eg! Rare: af Nore alot 

stage. [lis pocm 
. 
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of Norway’) with music eat “ther 
was Norwav’s first natio! 


1 I a' 
Magnus Barfods met ~ Coy 
jenten (1848).—Diginingse”s Roe 


18). . 4). $ 
oars Hoigard, H. A. B. (193 noe 


Eres a) 
Biornsom, Biome st a) | 
(*Bjorgan, Kvikne S paris 2 jayne 
Karoline Reimers; pet and Pine tty 
Norwegian novelist, sa east ct | 
The son of a See yo in the | 
l spent his | 
Bjornson spen raving Bee Ia Fie 
Romsdal, his eel 1837 ge f | 
to the parish Oreuatte 0 ee ih 
he was sent to in | 
| 


ex : . tO 
university Sn bis studie’ cin 
. : <€é O fev v | 
1854 he broke achieye nov! volt 
journalist. Soon aa if€, ple ; i | 
J ‘ J f easan d the p38 go | 
his stories £ a ad gut; oh custet petit | 
‘ne, Ion gt the OP 19% | 
a all inspire visit * ava ‘ay | 
pO EE into conta He Pe 
im . 
brought ersonalities ‘rectol on pe ve i 
literary i he was di ~ 18 
1857 to I ‘- m 1865, - ania 
at Bergen; on yristl pis o¥ het ae 
similar post ) even FAP "11088 Ui 
later (1870 Feral periOM testy, “Ye Ge 
He spent sever® Fy in Te io ae 
fifteen years, abrO* om ie Fedral 
various ne stret 0 . 
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amongst them Ti bladet b By? om 
ten, carl 
BMen, sided actly 
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To his ma te 
brought a vigorov omni 
ality. He ve cet hia 
itics. 
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fs h Dee ag a et ; 
is, ho bo 
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ligase He iS es a 
express patriot 5s, ae 
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v 
which 4, ve 
ters of Norway" infer! 
is a dramatist isto” 
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[685] BLACKSTONE 


Slembe is probably the best; his social plays, 1912).—Samlede digterverker, ed. F. Bull (9 
The Novels of Bjornstjerne 


0 : : pete 
eavnich Fallit, Redaktoren and Kongen vol eeu Gosse (13 vols, 1895-1909); 
from ea acacia eS general ly Gesammelte Werke (5 vols, 191 r). 
themes f littl jaar and deal with H. H. Boyesen, in Essays on Scandinavian 

of little interest to the present-day FZ jterature (1895); G. Brandes, Critical Studies 


re 
oe On a much higher level, both of Ibsen and B. (1899); C. Collin, B. hans 
ically and psychologically, are his Barndom og Ungdom (2 vols, 1907); W. M. 

J. Lescoffier, B. La 


ramas Over Aly F 
Sune and Paul Lange og Tora Payne, Life of B. (1910) ; 
Be erg. His peasant stories ene re- seconde feunesse (1932); C. Gierloff, B. B. 
ained amongst the most popular works (1932); H. Larson, B. B. (in Eng., zat) ts 


of 
novels megan literature, but his later 
being Fee ee to be rather anor Black, Witt1am (*Glasgow 9 IX 1841; 
Written in idactic in tendency an co1865 Augusta Wenzel; 001874. Eva 
i a somewhat heavy style. Simpson ; +Brighton 10 ae l 898), Sos 
ERSE: Dig : tish novelist and journalist. prolific 
ge tr, aT ie ee eh ie and popular writer of romantic adventure 
Wares te WeMeTbageD wgesve Panes TONE maf te Nowe of 
Kong Sy lagene (1858); Halta Hulda (1858); New and Revised Edttion of the Novels of W. 
tre W, M.p. (1861) ; Sigurd Slembe (1862;Eng. B, (28 vols, 1892-98) ; Oliver Goldsmith (1878); 
(1864. ~~ 4yne, 1888) ; Marie Stuart1 Skotland Sir T, W. Reid, W. B., Novelist (x902). B. 


(1862° Eng. tr. A. Sahlberg, 1912); De Nysgifte 

Comedia "2 Newly.Mareed Couple, in Three Bjackie, JOHN Stuart (*Glasgow 28 VII 
Tar (18 tr. R. F. Sharp, 1912); Sigurd Jor- i809; 01842 Eliza Wyld; tEdinburgh 
Thy 72); Redaktoren (1874; The Editor, 1D bs Ill 1895), Scottish translator and poet. 


Ff “a Drama : - : 
me (1875. The Bantvae Sharp, 195) is Advocate, 1834; preter of Seat at 
King’. Sharp eg Uae (1877; The Aberdeen, 1841-52} pro ene ( eee a 
Det an Three Dramas, tr. R. F, Sharp, 1914)5 Edinburgh, 1852-82. Anin ey ee 
Plays ty stem (1879 ; The New System, in and administrator, althoug 1S ie 
In iho E. Bjorkman, 1913); Leonarda (1879; class was ‘, calamity’, he was an enthum 
Tandshe Comedies, tr. R. F. Sharp, 1912); 2” — siastic promoter of Gaelic culture. 
2: R. 02883; 4 Gauntlet, in Three Comedies, Tr. Faust (1834), Aeschylus (1850), The Iliad 
Boon, Shttn sora Over sone HSS! sty He len 8) Lee 
} ", in Liays, tr. LD. an, oe ae the Eng . 
neeraph, Ta me Kjan lighed (1885 ; Love ay Sabah (1888) ; Scottish Song (1889). 
x 914 ays, 2nd series, tr. E. Dj9r ‘A. M. Stoddart, 7. SS. B. (1895). j. 


4X 
tman 4); Over ‘Bune II (1895; Beyond 
Lang. Might, ia ( Paul Sir RICHARD (*Corsham 


Inge 4, tr. E, Bjorkman, 1914); 

Braise! ora Parsberg (1898; Eng. tt. ** 3° Blackmore, coo? Mary ?3 +Boxted 9 X 

1 J8tkma,’ 1899); Laboremus (1901 ; Eng. Be) a RST ee hysici "and writer of 

Grrer (re 1914); Pd Storhove (1902); Dag- 1729), Englis P Once a schoolmaster, he 

12%9; We Naar den ny Vin ei tet verse and SD. P Padua, ied elected 
re ’ te . | i et A De ie Fed . 
e tr, [7 the New Wine Blooms, sve pee (1687), became physician to Wil- 


DIV: M ——NOovELs 
Sy -Eng- 4. knighted. ackmo 
Sutte; Synnave Solbakken (1857 vy. liam III and ser ain Prince (Arthur 


tr 19-2? 1881); Arne (1858; Eng. Ton fame with hi 
i Mrs Wy > En glad Nee. A Happy Boy (696) His Creation (1712) was praised 


tr, 
Pep) : Plog cher 1896); ‘Smmaastyker (1860; “4 (S ectator No. 339) but the 
n i > . . Addison P . y : 
The pind my me ee R, Beene tn Ts Ps 68. Bese failure of his other lone ee aa ee 
“Cate, er Lassie, ey eo : 890); Brude- to controversy With critics, B.L,J. 


Yall; 187. 1 DF. . 

Ine] /2ty 3; Ti} March, tt: - Swift. . 

polude *) 1893); Fo ei) r re yols, 18723 oetical works, ed. R. Anderson [in 4 

ells °S Dreyio2? rtaellinge Eo by the The poetica j ts of Great Britain, 

Rip 4 nd Rings es stories, see Tr liday Complete edition of the poe 

not. T S$, 1879 for trs anc 4%, f 1793): ; .H.N. Fair- 

“ane tr. R “i Wileont 1888) ; Magnhild ae ; 7] OF ohnson, Lives of the poe eel 

Ht A 79: pinderson, 1883) ; Jeary 1882)3 child, Religzous trends im L.RB. 
Jtq 2 Une, rson, y \ 

Qa a6 ven i pe 1884 ; a (1939) 

Ca Cu f the Kurts. tr, C. Fairiax 1892/> kstone, ‘SIR 

Tig’ Veje R80, In God's Ways tt X: Set eR AAT serid 

ty. in tel 1890) : Nye Fortalling™’ Cas A A) fre do ‘english ju dge an A author ot 

hy Ta, (ve Novae 1902 ) incl. mee a8 1897); a classic surve of Seance who 

Re 9,996; F of B. B., ed. ©. 790073 fie eh ey nrisprudence to speak the anguage 

tree tale, DE. tr. M. Morisoty tin 8 nd a gentleman’ (Bentham). 


™ 2V an "of a scholar 4 
>I ols, ed. C. Js, ora 
9T2~14); Brev, ed. H. Koht (2 vols 


WittiaM (*London 
; Sarah Clitherow; 
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: the 
An Analysis of the Laws of England (1754); Basire, an engraver, and a against the 
Commentaries on the Laws of England (4 vols, Academy. But he rebelled = paint: 
1765-69). methods and models of fashion wing 


ante ant «ce but 
ejecting equally Rubens © seb 
B. (1782); J. Bentham, A fragment on Govern- na ifs. mite had a happy mart died 2 


\ S. Douglas, Biographical History of Sir W. 
| 4 eventually ; ond 


ment: or, a comment on the Commentaries (1823). 
RM a difficult career, an spre 

poverty, having made m Ks fe reaale 
engravings for writers Peary vols. 
Virgil, Dante, Chaucet, “and. als? yt 
craft and Edward ee nyt 
both oe a rivate Pas 


| Blackwell, JouHn: see ALUN. 


Blacman, JOHN (fl. 1450), English Car- 
thusian, fellow of Merton and Eton, own poems 
warden of King’s Hall, Cambridge, was tater campo lic poems sa] expe. dis 
confessor to Henry VI of whom he wrote ry. Of all his technica eres 5 ii! 
Tit RRR ology. eenera ynt ne VS a 
the one of most 8° oem an 
The Memoir of Henry the Sixth, ed. M.R.  jntimacy between the P 


| a6 . e i “4 3 1¢ € 
| James (1919). R.R.R. illustration. "td eae was th ow 
a > « 1e€Tr s¢ " v. “ ; 
| Blahoslav, Jan (*Pieroy 20 II 1523; bu, Ramses aie man he 53 rer 
if : 3 ~ > Z 6 oe « . ‘ 
[Moravsky Krumlov 24 X] 1571), Czech and ea about Hs we jn gs 
humanist and religious writer. A promin- ‘enti re iends to wee “Ijs visio” pul 
ent member (and from 1557 bishop) of the mending bis & jsion’. | ou 


| cae en jon - m 
i ; re state of VIS t hi 

| Bohemian Brethren (Unitas fratrum) and Say nage nature PU an foe 
aa of the most eminent Czech scholars of glee : ; ag hum’. ree p 

Hi his time, Blah all his fantasy ster «yt ne 
Hf Bee: ahoslav is best remembered for hether it is his attack 09 8. oritUl 
| is Czech grammar and his translation of “2°t?* you reason )) “. 0 

the New Testame (Urizen="yo wht! ness 0! 


. 

eo. 

—_— 

AS 
Se 

GS 
—_ 
—_ 
a a a a 


nt which was included hurch—~ 
: ; ; " sail church , on 

| with few modifications in the official caer | ns belief 3? oe ) ble’ 

| Czech Protestant translation of the Sttip: et chine, lax ~ aft 
: tures (the Kralice Bible), created things, © os OF aly 
ul . r . * 715 f ‘ 
4 O piivodu Fednoty bratrské a + and white ays So ine Mar, 0 ; 

J } 


; ci 9 
O. Odlozilik ddu v ni, ed. Poetical Sketches V7 


(1928); tr. of New ‘Testame Thel (17 | 
(1564; ed. J. Konopdsek 19 estament (1789) ; Book of , TIM viene, (3109) 
a . . pasek ia . oY _ a O}») Pip rt , Pit i) 
matika ceskd, ed. J. Jireéek (1856)° el ey Heaven ant Hel ee : of Be Albi OTe 3 
ie Gindely, ‘ Zivotopis J. Blahoslava’, in Visi nike? the Daughters Prop" on il 
Casopis Heeb: maces (1856): V. Wouter eee (1793); Europe: ); phe 13 ribs 
- Urbanek (ed.), Shornih Blahoslavitv (1923) ‘ag ] Urizer (319% Je 1799 tie I wo, 
| - The Book of UT. ana propTe Re fF 
RAL (1795); The Sod 04), The 24 J. oa 
Blair, Hucy (*Edinburgh 7 IV 9g. (1804); Milton @ *eloss a [Pte mi 
coKatharineB ie 1710; of W. B., ed. D-Boy iy 
Marine Bannatyne ; tibid, 27 XIT 1800) 926). — Lhe i go De 
Scottish divine. A titileher » (2 vols, 1920). of 


Church, Edinbur 
fessor of rhetorj 
1762-83. His 


of the High Waynes (1927) 97); Pings Mee 
gh, from 1758; and pro- “A. Symons, W- Boon; B alpill 
¢ and belles-lettres there Mysticisme et Fe Nicoll, Ws BP pt 0 


Lectur I + A7if500 yg! fil 
es on Rhetoric and Conner, a Damon: wils? clas yi 


=> 
=. 
a= 


- 


H Belles-Lettres ( . 
~ettres (1783) are of s 1922); 5. - M. "7 ¢70 
and critical interest; his Sermon —o on Symbols (1924) 5 AN IN jnc8®? p Hip 
delighted Dr Johnson s 1999) (1927); ML. Plowm™m : : Wi sti | 
: J.K. Study of B. (1927): (1928): jis? Wea | 
Blair, Roserr (“Edinburgh shee, cence and Experience Cat ¢ 


| t , 99 
| Isabella Law; +Athelstanet ere , (fn, poet dram 
( ; hea d4 II 1446 see, SUSANNA, ish FoF i 

( Scbttich och: crorc 4 II 1746), Blamire, pg ag afi 

7 fot wie. Ge ee of Athelstaneford fibid. 5 IV 794) jivel¥, oysid® 8 

: e€ O us po ” yer ale | 

Grave (1743), is a contribution 13 = °F Spe umber a eis ae Mt 

i: 


graveyard verse of the mid- ; hs Ff Py, 
It had the ultimate distinctio ca ebay The Poetical Wor” ed 5 bY, cul 


a. nofa d?- + "4 not 1.0 
with illustrations by William Blake (1808) i ane eit and Ballaa 





ai ¢ 

J.K. (1842); The Sone 6)- pols p? 

BES Wituram (*London 28 IX 1757: ed. S. Gilpin (1° 3 wt edit 
182%)" patherine Boucher; +tibid. 12 VII Blanche, AuGuUS 368) ee’, 


lish . O atari d*¢ 
Blake woes, Poets Painter and mystic. 1811; tibid. 3° iticia® 4 aap 
sound eo son of a hosier and had i“ ee an polieerey™ 7, BY 

St Paul’ yonventional art training at of a cleric name pried ' 


~ Crawing-school, with James vant who latet 
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came a j : 
st ane pee ee 
spectacular] : eral paper Freja: quarrelled 
ae ieee Aftonbladet and with 
Wrote Cys riage author in 1843, and 
ater 1845 “bie ByS, mostly comedies: then, 
ence of Ey nels and short stories (influ- 
Usually in sene Sue): his best works deal, 
Stockholm os Se ie style, with life in 
‘sdap fro As a liberal member of the 
m 1852 he was a conspicuous 


Tmer 
and humanitari 
Popularity umanitarian, and won great 


P LAYS: : 
teatersdilleh Hittebarnet (1847); Ett resande 
Stadsedrden " 9 (1855 —Novets: Flickan + 
Vols, i oda Sonen af Séder och Nord 
2 ‘Rligheten al Stories: Bilder ur 
S; 870-77) 3-65).—Samlade arbeten (18 

. ‘tdn " 
an Lamm oe B. och hans samtid (1892); 
Bigg) 2: 80% Stockholmsskildrare (rev. 

B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 


Blanc 
Oo : 
S ARIA ante or BLANco Crespo, JOSE 
ee SKE. A } Liverpool 1841), 
eo ugland ois priest in Cadiz, he fled 
an q adied at Ocnn the French invasion. 
Ben. oUnded j xford, became a Protestant, 
ne No] ‘<< England two reviews: 
an “yatin. Rey 14)—where he encourage 
(19 Watiedddes 4 revolt against Spain 
ligh 3725 Hi: © mensagero de Londres 
the Te his 7 is best known works in Eng- 
Th famous etters from Spain (1822) and 
tar. Est kno sonnet ‘Mysterious night’. 
tory, } bbs Wn in Spanish are La Volun- 
ce placeres del entusiasmo, Una 
This oY tra cturna en alta mar and &@ 
Derg, fate oe of ‘To be or not to be’. 
Sear Power poe and striking 
Mfluent; as one of the most important 
Buse Stas: tal Spanish pre-romantics. 
Art. mente Bibl. Autores Esp.» ©73 Luisa 
Wiss (Seville). ovel), in Rev. Cienc. Lit. ¥. 
y MY ttten By, 7 The Life of the Rev. Blanco 
eg Ménde> unself (London, 3 vols, 1845): 
Dea W. ( Bejarano, Vida ¥ obras de 
1921); M. Artigas, ‘E] soneto 


(x 
92 and Ww; 
4), “Pd Night”, in Bull. Span Se" 


lag 

7 koy 

sei! igi) XA (*Shumen 15393 ibid. 

tions tons of Bulgarian novelist. His de- 
Ulp Tepre Village life, customs and tradi- 

iy at i valuable social studies _° 

libel er in the 1860s and 70S: ; 

histo. Titing fiction after Bulgaria’s 


Sto ton 
I 
Man ( 878) and became 4 teacher an 


(1 Ryser 


. a Sy sok 
| Rada Gka (1866) ; Zlochesta Krast™ a 
rama @ Kiyukarkata ( 1873): M.P. 
ani : 
Th , tint RGDoLKFs (*Ergl! 
ned in and 4 IX 1908), Latvian. 
Commerce in Rig@, 


manor ! I 
author. 





BLESSINGTON 


abandoned office work there because of 
weak health and returned home to practise 
writing. His first stories were in Ger- 
man and their success took him back to 
Riga, where he joined the staff of a German 
newspaper and became friends with the 
Baltic German poet, Viktor von Andre- 
janow, whose early death deeply affected 
him. In 1893 he started writing exclu- 
sively in Latvian and within a decade was 
the leading prose author. His best stories 
and plays are masterpieces of keen obser- 
vation, psychological knowledge and 
idiomatic expression, often touched with 
genuine humour. He wrote a book of 
verse in collaboration with Andrievs 


Niedra. 
Syort Stories: Pie skala uguns (1893); 
Romeo un Fulya (1897); Salna pavasari (1898) 
Purva bridés (1898) ; Andriksons (1899) ; Naves 
énd (1899).—PLAYS: Zagli (1891); Launars 
gars (1892); Pazudugais dels (1893); Potivara 
nams (1897); No saldends pudeles (1893) ; Tries 
gréki (1897) ; Skroderdienas Silmacos (1902); 
Indrani (1904) ; Uguni (1906) ; Pamate (1908): 
Sestdienas vakara (1909); Pée pirma mitina 
(1919)-— VERSE : Cela mala (1900).—Kopoti 
yaksti (12 vols, 1923-28).—Prose tr. in L. A. 
Marshall, Builders of New Rome (1924); verse 
tr. in W. K. Matthews, The Tricolour Sun 
(1939). 

Pp. Zalite, 
literaitira (1923) 
R. Blaumana un 
(1931)3 A. Birkerts, 


(1935). 

Blenerhasset; (#xs50?; fxr IU a 64)! 
English soldier and poet who settled in 
Ireland. He wrote twelve ‘tragedies’ in 
jambic stanza for the Second Part of the 


Mirror for Magistrates. 

The Second Part of the Mirror for Magtstrates 
(1578; ed. L. B. Campbell, Parts Added to The 
Mirror for Magistrates, 1949); A Revelation of 
d. J. W. Bennett, 


the True Minerva (1582; € 
B.L.J 


1941): 


R. Blaumaya darbi un nozime 
P, Ermanis, R. B. (1923) and 
4. Niedras sarakstiSanas 
R. Blaumana_biografya 
W.K.M. 


n, MARGUERITE, Countess of, 
kbrit, Tipperary I IX 


89; co1818 Charles Gardiner, 1st Earl 
of Blessington ; {Paris 4 VI 1849), English 
diarist and novelist. She lived with Count 
d@Orsay from 1829 and is remembered 
chiefly for her London salon frequented by 
literary and political celebrities. 

The Repealers (3 vols, 1833); Conversations 
of Lord Byron with the Countess of Blessington 
(1834); The Idler ™ Ttaly (3. vols, 1839-40); 
The Idler in France 6 vols, 1841). 

Madden, 7 ne Literary Life and Cor- 


R. R. en, 
the Countess of B. (3. vols, 


Blessingte 
née Power (*Knoc 


respondence © ; 
wee M. Sadler, B.-d’Orsay (1933); W. 
Connely Court p’ Orsay (1952). RF, 





- Author of a 


hundred years. 





BLICHER [688] 


Blicher, Steen Sreensen (#Vium rr X 
1782; 01810 Ernestine Blicher, née Berg; 
TSpentrup 26 III 1848), Danish poet and 
short-story writer. He spent most of his 
life in his native Jutland, as a poor country 
parson, unhappily married, constantly in 
debt, finding comfort only in his solitary 
wanderings on the moors, in his talks with 
peasants and gypsies—and in his drinking. 
Blicher translated Ossian into Danish 
(1807-09), and Ossian’s influence on him is 
obvious in his early poetry, but he grad- 
ually developed his own style, gentle and 
subdued, equally fascinating in its sad 
resignation and warm humour. His short 
stories often have traces of 1$th-century 
Narrative style, but the best among them 
aré supreme human documents. As a 
writer in Jutland dialect he is unsurpassed, 
VERSE: Digte (1814); Syllandsrejse i sex Dogn 
(1817); Sneeklokken (1826); Trekfuglene 
(1838).—Samlede Digte (3 vols, 1835-40).— 
SHorT Stories: Novellep (5 vols, 1833-41); 
4E. Bindstouw (1842); B.’s Noveller (7 vols, 
1846-47; Twelve Stories by B., tr. with intro. 
S. Undset, 1945); Digte og Noveller (2 vols, 
1946).—Samlede Skrifter (33 vols, 1920-34). 
- Hansen, B.’s Barndom og Ungdom (1902); 
J. Aakjer, B.’s Liustragedie (3 vols, 1903-04); 
H. Brix, B.-Studier (1916); S, Vasegaard, 
Nordlys-Perioden 7 B.’s Digtning (1917); S. 
Vasegaard, Ti/ Belysning af B.’s Liv og Digtning 
I820~36 (1926); J. Nérvig, B. Hans Liv og 


Verker (1943). E.B. 

Bligger von Steinach (f. I1QO-1200), 
Germz hor of a lost 
Narrative poem, der Umbehanc. Of noble 


family (Neckarsteinach nr Heidelberg), 
attested in the following of Henry VI. His 
lyrics (six stanzas) are polished; Gottfried 
von Strassburg praised the Umbehanc 
(Tristan 460 1ff.)—extravagantly? 


Minnesangs Frithling, ed. K. Lachmann-C, 


v. Kraus (19 ) or Dt. Ty - 
Bartsch—-W, Galtier ee lalla ed. K. 


F’.P.P. 
Blind Harry (fl. 1479-92), Scottish poet. 


n heroic poem of some 12,000 
lines celebrating the life and 


DTi achievements 
of Sir William Wallace, the 13th-century 
Scottish patriot. The 


poem gathers up 
the accumulated popular legend of two 


The actis and Deidis of... Schir wits; 

Wallace (1508, 1 570; ed. J. Moir, 1889). 
VY. H. Schofield, Mythical Bards and the 

Life of William Wallace (1910); G, Neilson, in 
Ssays and Studies of the Eng. Ass., J (1910), 


J.K. 
fee Enias (*Vaag, Gildeskaal 24 [] 
Ve ©1871 Emma Alvilde Hansen; 
Blix’s fun 17] 1902), Norwegian hymnist. 

y™MNs, written in Nynorsk, were at 










. n 189 
first not well received, Ore oe 
approved for use 1n the pt rare 
of his secular lyrics are aan and (0% 
particularly Aa eg vert mes 
know a land’). 


Nokre Salmar, gamle 08 nye 
yf songar (1900). 
7 i Berggrav, &. B. (1930) vars 
; FCISZEK oll 
Blizifiski, Jozer FRANCE 553) Fi 
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followed A. Fredro: the : 
ore realism they are ration saree 
pone andin plastic gene: ral 

in portraying the ee ae qialoge?: pee 
in the naturalness ec 
873)i. “aq f / 
Marcowy kawaler ats 12" Dxike vi 

- Rozbitki (18927) ora 
(1878); 0 ; Q 0). ie hi08 G9 8 
(1889); Komedie (199 3, Zar) i 
A. Dobrowolsk1, J: wit 
literacki (1894). mh: ut i 
Ue ery ae 
Foe rch, mystic, Pr 00% Gee 
(77330), ith Hadewsje™> 5 rer ney 

ee a i a heretl@, os. fil 
— ae oppose pe { 3th er | 
Nesle (fl. e907 js a i 
Blondei de t. Blonde sion Fe, _ 
French lyric po nied profes sift de 
nickname, mae of Jeat fa bro 
or, more proba feortk 1202 ; char ct 
Nesle (Somme) ! a4 extan na? Y g™ini 






“41S n un 
before 1241. est VOR"? od Uses 
a serious and ear mistress an pro 


theme of the crue rst xno ns saath re 
love. A legend, UT ae ful Pest gilt 
Récit aun menes faith dis©? gl? 
im into ; 
Richard Lionheart, 5 in 
master’s wherea omnpose “ip ye 
ng they had c° cross red 0 
de Nesle took the is ® 
e 
Richard oom ay 
during his captV" "7 sion 
of any special co” 
men. gre 
Ed. L. Wiese (199 ng? 
et protecteurs (194 #for, oh 


Bloomfield, RIC" an 


e 
; cO1790 ; oet- of ‘6 si 
ford 1823), Englis? f Blow Fei, 
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Blount, es ARLES (FU 

ae ee pper Holloway 27 IV 
aa [VIII 1693), English deist. Blount 
bury pe from Lord Herbert of Cher- 
sions Se ‘lobbes, and his sceptical discus- 
divinj of immortality, miracles, and the 
ait of Christ promoted the spread of 


Anima Mundi (1679); Great is Diana of the. 


} . 
= Si (1680); The First Two Books of Philo- 
ane (1680); Religio Laict (1682); Mrscel- 
OF orks (1695). 
<a py View of the Principal Deistical 
tory of p54); J. M. Robertson, A Short His- 
ree-thought (2 vols, 1915). W.A-A. 


Bl 
ae iets J OHANNES Atoys (*Steyr 
Austrian Piece: Vienna 16 III 1798), 
i. ee and poet. At first a 
0 tenance he became an official censor 
lumae. (1781-93), then a bookseller. 
Of the she a freemason, was characteristic 
is nat Shallower type of ‘Aufklarer’. He 
8Tdined fant remembered for his coarse- 
: -C travesty of the Aeneid, written In 
Ng stanzas. 


Pormey es _Erwine Steinheim (1780).— 
* Gedichte (2 vols, 1782-87); Virgtls 
e der Abenteuer des frommen Helden 
Cesammert 783) Fretmaurerlieder (1786).— 
P. Hof, te Schriften (3 vols, 1862). 
mann von Wellenhof, B. (1885). 
H.B.G. 


ob 
St Pe? SEMEN SERGEYEVICH (*1767 5 
Ontin €rsburg 1810), Russian poet who 
Work in omonosov’s tradition. _Hs 
“tan Boca verse affected some later Rus- 
og, cluding Pushkin. 
Setg: Manurt Maria BARBOSA DU 
Be ts IX 1465; tLisbon 21 XII 
n his  Uguesepoet. Of French descent 
™other’s side, he early revealed 4 
€d }; Poetic talent, His restless natur® 
ia enlist and in 1786 he saile for 
ere he led a disorderly existence 


dire -Ventuall in 
Po ly deserted. After living 

Ntttned po in various parts of the East he 
; OV_ 


‘o Portu he joined the 
gal. Here he J 
hg is Cadia but was expelled for attack- 
f. ding h fellow-members. Accused O 
* tim €retical ideas he was imprisoned 
Boca, S by order of the Inquistio”, 
‘5 re- 


Reg, a8e’s : 
eq =. >. Undisciplined character : 
ue Xap, his pistey, full of self-indulgenc® 
© his “8eration, Eis predominant then 
lan, “bre Wn misfortunes, deat and pari 
tajeely le Bd erotic subjects: 1B ea 
aby ot Ww “ves the impression a / Ete 
f le In sted, but h rcise consider- 
Or, fluena- e exercise® ration 


Alt 0 -€ on the romanu 4 
action his turbulent life held a stro £ 


™aritimos (1791); Rimas (3 vols, 





BOCCACCIO. 


1791, 1799, 1804); Obras completas (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1811); Obras poeticas (2 vols, 1812- 
13); Verdadeiras inéditas obras poeticas (1814); 
Poesias satiricas inéditas (1840); Obras poéticas 
(7 vols, 1849-50); Poesias inéditas (1896). 

T. Braga, Filinto e os dissidentes da Arcadia 
(1901), B., sua vida e época literdria (1902), Os 
Arcades (1918); H. Cidade, B. (1936); Gomes 
Monteiro, B., esse desconhecido (1942). 

T.P.W. 


Bocangel y Unzueta, GABRIEL (*Madrid 
1608; +Madrid 1658), Spanish poet. He 
was librarian to the cardinal infante Don 
Fernando. His poetic technique owed a 
good deal to Quevedo and to Géngora, but 
he is one of the most interesting poets of 
mid-17th century Spain. 

Obras, ed. R. Benitez Claros (2 vols, 1946). 


R. Ben{tez Claros, Vida y poind de B. (1950). 
E.M.W. 


GiovANNI (*Paris? 13133 
+Certaldo 21 XII 1375), Italian poet and 
prose writer. His biography 1s contro- 
versial, ‘The illegitimate son of Boccaccio 
di Chellino, a merchant of Certaldo, he 
passed his youth at Naples (1325 ?-40) 
where, after some ten years of commercial 
experience and the study of canon law, he 
entered the court of King Robert of Anjou 
Here, encouraged by a group of humanists, 
he read Virgil, Statius, Ovid and - the 
French romances and won as his mistress 
Maria d’Aquino, a natural daughter of the 
king. Recalled to Florence, he devoted 
much time to composition. He was sent 
on diplomatic missions to Petrarch (1351); 
Innocent VI (1354); Urban Vv (1365, 1367). 
In the spring of I 362 Boccaccio experienced 
a religious crisis and turned his thoughts 
from the world of the flesh towards 
spiritual matters. In the following year he 
enjoyed the hospitality of Petrarch for 
three months in Venice. In 1373 he was 
invited to give the first series of public dis- 
quisitions OD the Divina Commedia in 
Florence. Always a profound admirer of 
Dante, he commented Inferno I-XVII 
(dealing especially with the allegory), but 
in 1374 illness forced him to retire to Cer- 


taldo. 
Boccaccio wrote love sonnets, ovelle, 


haccio (1355—4 satire against 
cea the ae di Dante (1357-62) and 
Latin works of erudition. In early life, 
inspired by his love for Maria d’Aquino 
(‘ Fiammetta’), he composed many verse 
and prose romances. These include the 
Filocolo, a tale based on the French Floire 
et Blancheflor ; neseida ; the Filostrato, 
used by Chaucet Troilus and Criseyde; 
ychological romance telling 


. tta, a ps A . . 
Fi earl the idyllic Ninfale fiesolano 


Boccaccio, 


Ly 
B 


| 
° ’ . ,. . / be 6. ll ' ‘ any; 
and two doctrinal works, Ameto and the in Storia d. lett. ttal.;A Momigl 
| 
| 


Amorosa Visione (a Dantesque allegory in 
terza rima). 

In middle life Boccaccio found his true 
métier. Rejecting allegory and mythology, 
he turned to ‘the representation of life in 
its immediacy’. An incomparable teller 
of tales he wrote, with broadly comic inten ¢. 
the Decameron (1348-53)—a collection of 
100 novelle set with terrible efficacy on a 
background of the plague and generated by 
a rigidly formalized though perfectly con- 
ceived device. Realistic, witty, popular 
and licentious, these tales, often freely 
adapted from traditional material, repre- 
sent a reaction against medieval asceticism 
and vividly portray the society of 14th- 
century Italy. 

In later life Boccaccio came increasingly 
under the influence of Petrarch, a friend 
whom he revered as the master of Ciceron- 
ian eloquence. He composed many works 
in Latin: Eclogae, Epistolae, biographies of 
Livy and Petrarch, De casibys vivorum 
illustrium, De claris multeribus, a historico- 
geographical dictionary (De montibus) and 
an encyclopaedia of mythology (De gene- 
alogius deorum fentiliumy). 

Boccaccio, a Precursor of the Renais- 
sance, had an extremely important in- 
fluence on Italian literature. He made 
available a wealth of mythological allusion 
and gave impulse to classical study. He 
established the novella and ottava rima as 
literary forms; the Structure of the 
Decameron was often imitated (see Ran- 
MENERZAHLUNG), His prose is personal 
and highly latinized; organized in slow, 
harmonious periods, that of the romances 
1S ornate; the prose of the Decameron is a 
pure prose of art. It came to be con- 
sidered a model of literary style. 


VERSE: Rime, ed, Massera (1914); Teseida 
ed. Battaglia (1938); Mlosteats, Neon fieso- 
lano, ed. Pernicone (1937); Amorosa Visione, 
ed. Branca (1944).—Prosg: Filocolo, ed. Bat- 
taglia (1938); Fiammetta, ed, Pernicone (1939); 
Ameto, Lettere, Corbaccio, ed. Bruscoli (1940): 
Commento alla D.C. ctc., ed. Guerri (3 vols, 
1918); Genealogie deorum gentilium libri. ed. 
Romano (2 vols, 1951); | ed. 


Obpere latine minoy; 
ori, ed. 
Massera (1928); Decameron, ed. Massera 


(1927), ed. Bosco (x 947).—Obere, ed. Moutier 

(17 ee, 1827-34). 
- Flauvette, Boccace (Paris, 101,)- : 
Grabher, Boccaccio ( 1941); G. Bile ice 
estauri Boccacceschi (1945); KE. Hutton, 
mt Boccaccio (19710).—V. Pernicone, T 
Es te di G. B.’, in Studi di filol, ital., IJ 
; 2 = Zumbini, I] Ninfale fiesolano dj 
Hanver 96) and J/ Filocolo del B. (18709); H. 
(1901) A Corbaccio’, in Bull. Italien, I 
ee 855): aid Studi sulle opere latine del 
—F, De Sanctis, ‘ I] Decamerone’, 


_ speciale’, in Problem € to the ReP®?™ cud, 












sources and analogues (1909) aie 
Il D.: 49° novelle eoprenert 3); Be Ses 
Hecker, Boccaccio-Funde (190 illanovi ai 
Tradizione e poesia (1943); Gs Teaver a 
scrittoio del Petrarca Ue 07) N. 9aP “afi 
Bibliografia boccaccesca, 1 (19°! 
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Bo 
MOddaert, Preren (*Middelburg 6 VII 
and to . 28 I 1760), Dutch lawyer, poet 
Didier oes contributed to the 
15), later - e Tijdkortingen (2 vols, 1717- 
often atta a ote orthodox Protestant poetry 
Dinesy - goes the Roman Catholics and 
ae tichtelijke Gedichten (4 vols 
ae yLWw.W. 


Bod 

eecie pele Benningh, JoHan (*Loos- 

Playwright, ; $1642), Dutch poet and 

Journey ar professor at Leiden, made a 
€ Was an exploration to Brazil in 1638. 

Oo the My aoitee of Huygens, belonged 
Tama in i erkring (q.v.) and wrote one 

the manner of Seneca. 


Vers 

5 E: 

ensaemhey? dsche oorlofdagen (1630) ; Geruste 

letochs —P ray : Dido ofte heylloose in- 
(1 634). A.M r 


Ode] . 
1209 ag (*Arras; fArras between I! Xx 
Poet, A 2 I 1210), French dramatist and 
of the ae ares official and a member 
Schtracted ne des jongleurs of Arras, he 
“€mainder leprosy in 1202 and passed the 
iW is coe his life in a lazar-house. His 
Yealth of , tked by versatility, vigour and a 
Tacy colloquialisms. 


LAY: 

a : 
Si I eee de S. Nicolas (between 1199 
St snes (bef _ i. J. Warne, 1951).— EPIC: Les 
War , 1906 1202; ed, F. Menzel and E. 
(15, With ‘th ~09; an epic on Charlemagne’s 
and =: eq af Saxons).—PoEMs : Les Congés 
Ww umber Raynaud, Romania [X, 1880) 
lodtta of pastourelles. 
ta, ‘Zu Jean Bodel’, in, Herrigs 


FEEAE 
ean Bode} (099); O. Rohnstr6m, Bue sur 


“nh 
ErBlish ern » JoHN (*1558; fafter 1600); 
Ee Sosa iler of miscellanies. Boden 
an, robably 1 five important miscellanies. 
: left th 7 helped to plan some of them 
Wy, oiteup) © editing to others. 
i ate : Wits Commonwealth (1597); 
np) cer e or 71598); Palladis Tamta (1599); 
snd? he Garden of the a (1600); 
H. E. 


Ig - 
35), elicon (1600; ed. Rollins, 


F 
(19. 3. Wi): 
934), “Tuliams, «J. B.’, in Stud. Phat oe 


oq 

1g, “Ns 

1g; +t Friepricu von (*Peine 27 IV 
a 5 German 


Pog; ies 
Dhit aNd wes oaden 18 IV 1882 
tb solo Widely travelled professo? of Slav 
tig’ Postie Munich. One © King Max 
R 8 from qitcle, he is known for transla- 
“Sg Nglish (Shakespeare, eo 
Oriental languages, PV’ 
Whi Succee” the sweeping thot h tran- 
ata e SS of his pseudo-oriental poems, 
mi teagpe “sented as the Wor of his 
Liede, er, Mirza Schafty- 


d 
e Mirza Schaffy (8585 2648 °° 





BODMER 


1917); Gesammelte Schriften (12 vols, 1865-69) ; 
Ersahlungen und Romane (7 vols, aman 
deste te (2 vols, 1888-90). ; 
S. chenk, F. v. B., ein Dichterleben in 
Briefen (1893); F. Dukmeyer, Die Einfithrune 
Lermontows in Deutschland (1 923). H.A.P. 


Bodin, JEAN (*Angers 1530; +Laon 1596) 
French political philosopher. His chief 
work, La République, which exercised great 
contemporary influence, was concerned 
with the definition and limits of sovereignty. 
Opposed to the sovereignty of the people 
Bodin also refuted the doctrine attributed 
to Machiavelli of the absolute power of the 
ruler. He wrote a curious short book on 


sorcery: 
Les six livres de la République (1 576); De la 
démonomanie des sorciers (1580). 
R. Chauviré, F. B. (x914) ; J. Levron, “TEBE: 
in Bibl. d’ Humanisme et Renaissance, 10(1948); 
R. L. Wagner, ° Le Vocabulaire magique de la 


Démonomanie des sorciers’, 7bid. G.B. 


Bodley, SIR Tuomas (*Exeter 1544-45; 
co1587 Mrs Ann Ball; +London28I1611 /2), 
English scholar and diplomat who founded 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Educated 
at Geneva and Oxford, Bodley was learned 
in Hebrew, Greek and Divinity. He lec- 
tured in Greek in Oxford (1565) became 
M.P. for Portsmouth (1584) and engaged 
jin diplomacy abroad (1585-96). He offered 
formally to restore the University Library 
in Feb. 1 597/85 it was opened in Now i 602. 
LJ. 


himself (1647; repr. as 
Trecentale Bodleianum, 1913); Letters, ed. 
G. W. Wheeler (1927); W. D. Macray, Zhe 
Annals of the Bodleian Library ree) We 


Life, wrttten by 


Bodmer; JOHANN JAKOB (*Greifensee 
19 VII 1698; +Zurich 2 I 1783), Swiss poet 
and literary, theorist. A professor at Zut- 
‘tv. Bodmer advocated emula- 


ich university, 
tion of English poets in preference to 


French models. With Breitinger he col- 
Jaborated in periodicals and treatises. Bod- 
mer’s Kritische Abhandlung was bitterly 
ed by Gottsched, and the ensuing 
qa landmark in German litera- 
ed the conception of 
originality and extended the scope of 
poetry: Bodmer befriended Klopstock 
and Wieland, and was visited by Goethe in 
1775. His original works are of little value. 
He was a pioneer in the rediscovery of 


medieval German literature. 

PLAYS: Schweizerische Schauspiele (1775); 
Die Cherusken (1778). EPIcs : Noah (1750- 
52) 3 facod und joseph (175 1-54).—PERIODICAL : 
Die Discourse Jey Mahlern (1721-23; with 
Breitinger).— TIcAL WORKS: Von dem Ein- 
fluss und CGebrauche der Einbildungskraft (1727; 


controversy; 
ture, strengthen 





; 


> ieee Am, 


Sells ¢, 


BODTCHER 


with Breitinger); Krititsche Abhandlung von 
dem Wunderbaren in der Poesie und dessen Ver- 
bindung mit dem Wahrscheinlichen (1740; pref. 
by Breitinger); Kritische Betrachtungen tiber 
die poetischen Gemdlde der Dichter (1741). 

‘TRANSLATION: Johann Miltons Verlust des 
Paradieses (1732).—Sevections: #. C. Gott- 
sched und die Schweizer, ed. J. Kriiger, Kiirsch- 
ners Deutsche Nationalliteratur, 42 (1886); 
Schriften, ed. F. Ernst (1932). 

Ff. Braitmaier, Die poetische Theorie B.’s und 
der Schweizer (1879); F. Servaes, Die Poetik 
Gottscheds und der Schweizer (1887) ; M.Wehrli, 
B. und die Geschichte der Literatur ( . ae 


Bedtcher, Lupvic Apotpu (*Copenhagen 
22 IV 1793; tzbid. 1 X 1874), Danish poet. 
He spent part of his life in Rome, where he 
associated with Danish artists, especially 
with Bertel Thorvalden, the sculptor. He 
is a fastidious, unpretentious and gentle 
aesthete of the late romantic school. A 
slender volume of melodious and sensitive 
poems has secured him a lasting place in 
Danish literature. 


Digte, aldre og nyere (1856); Sidste Digte 
(1875); Digte, gamle og nye (1878).—Samlede 
Digte, ed. J. Brondum-Niclsen (1940). 

A. Schumacher, L. B. Et Digterliv (1875); 
G. Brandes, ‘L. B.’, in Samlede Skrifter, I 
(1905). a 


Boece or Boethius, Hrcror (*Dundee 
c: 1465; T1536), Scottish historian. Pro- 
fessor in Paris c¢, 1492-98; first Principal of 
King’s College, Aberdeen, from 1500. 
Chiefly remembered for a Latin history of 
Scotland which was subsequently trans- 
lated into Scots by Bellenden. 

Scotorum Historia ab 


illius gentis origine 
(1527; ed. and tr. J. Moir, 4 


1895). LE. 


MEUS (fl. c. 1600), motto: 
maybe also: ‘In lyden 
tu. ch poet in the Rederijker 
tradition, innkeeper at Lier. According 
to his album Chansons flamandes (between 
1570 and 1620) which contains the work 
of others besides his own, he was a melan- 
choly man but alive with social and re- 
ligious interests, reminiscent of Coornhert. 


A. v, Duinkerken, Dichters der Contra-Re- 
formatie (1932) ane De, Gids, 103 ‘nea 

- Vv. d. Wijnpersse, in De Gemeensch 
and Tijdschr. Nederl. T. en I. xe 


I ett., XXVIII 
(1940): W. A, P. Smit, Dichters der Reformatie 


(1939); L. v. Boeckel in Tijdschr. 
€n Folklore (1941). The 


JAN vAN (*Tervuren nr Brus- 
Doet of Heed, Antwerp ¢. 1352), Dutch 


Be Apa the school of Maerlant, town clerk 
ene a He wrote Brabantsche Yees.. 
) Storical work in honour of the 


Boeckx, Brerrer 
‘Zelden wijs’, 
verduldich’, Dut 


Boendale, 
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1 [ , 2m . ¢ 
encyclopaedic didactic Poe dialogue £0. 
Teesteye, a personal satire in © spout 

an den Edewaert, 2°99 4, 
Of Van den derden 9 133 
military exploits of Edwar 
only fragments grees a 
works, including the L7é 
are ascribed to him. 
J. F. Willems, Les — 
par Jean de Klerk d mig “4 
Dietsche Doctrinael, ed. 


“4 M. de 
(1842); Lekenspieghel, an Nederl: 


abatt 

5 de Br 
des ai 1 39-1) 
2 “A nck 
V ries oe de 


reghel, 9° | 
dukes of Brabant, Der Leken Spies Fans | 


). Fe snellae de 
1844-48); F. A. one gan 
rge eeuw (1869). ¥, B. 00 k geheel" 5 soo 


< ] 00! } 

H. Haerynck, seed in Neder om 
Clere (1888); We Nieuwe ert Sill | 
O}5 de sé = Be Nedwate iq 
i. "Lic abe van J. q's Lucas; eel 
Vlaamse Ac. (1924) + J 2 ee Bo jie 

and the poet Chronic 
Speculum (1937) pure Be | 


#jJfam”, 
Boernstein, Henrich C : er 
+Vienna 1892), Gee migratl 
nalist and novelist. evolution? 5078 
of his part in the te" ef ea Wi 
alue ended 4 


ler John 





became Lincoln’s V 
St Louis Germans: wt 
theatre director. cilt quiet HG. 
F iinfundsiebaig P ale w 
, rols, 1 , 
thine ANICIUS Manito on 
Boethius, 
(*c. 480; 1524), 
philosopher, Wé@® 
minister until the 
on suspicion s 
link between t 
iddle ages. + 
manasies on Aristot Oc, and oi 
lay early scholastic nd Bt 
arithmetic, seo tT 2 De gs 
influentia!. 6 ie 
Piiocop hits writer ” nobles, oft oe i 
execution, 1s one : ed a it a fo 
racer mas jstiante tre ut 
- reconciling ; -heolo? 
umanism. 
of less 1 
middle ages B 
esteem, althoug - 
made his works a ; 
fashioned. ‘The 
into Anglo-Sax0 pauce cot) 2 
into English by 
Migne, Pair. - 
sophiae, ed. Wee ay 
Lat, 67, 3934) 5 (Loeb 14 
and E. is. 


* e€ 
; oR: ® 
Boethius, Hect # BO rob 


ert * pu 
Bt 633) 


f 
His t£4°5posphY ot 


Boetius 4 1 
+Antwerp 25 
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etapa lived in Amsterdam and Ant- 

works be eing an illustrator of devotional 

Pelostins pauls to write one himself., His 

eanisleted e was frequently reprinted and 

Shewith into French, German and Eng- 
his own illustrations. 


Di ' 
eens ende Willemynkens Pelgrimagte tot 
Cm binnen Feruzalem (1627). 
Pelerimayi, Ruys, Duyfkens en Willemynkens 
gre (1910). A.M.B.W. 


Bo 
ee (*The Hague 6 I 
ee aria E. Gleichmann; tSpa 11 
Wrote 70), Dutch poet and philologist, 
relic; Smooth, homely and national- 
g10us poetry 
De : 
(1832) ‘ tae van Heemskerk naar Gibraltar 
Werken (2 ‘has cop I nib > Gezamenliyke Dicht- 
GOS poe SOT): 
(185 , Gleichman, Het Leven van Mr A. B. 
5. J.W T 


W. 
B Saert, A 
» ABRAHAM (*Amsterdam 1663; 


tibig 
in : ately Dutch poet, playwright, 
cuties Ace geographer, travelled in 


I Myrrha (1688); Rhadamistus en 
713).—VersE: Gedichten (1723): 
j.W.W. 


ha 


LAys- 
“enobig ( 


Ro 

(25 en vich, Ippotir FEDOROVICH 

Poet, wh 17433 tKursk 6 I 1802); Russian 

Pataphrase Dushenka (1'775), an_ exc ent 
bi © of La Fontaine’s Psyche e 


n 
*assicise Marked the transition from the 
ae Period to the lighter sentimental 


Go: a aati by Karamzin. 
*945), ' lagoy, Istoriya russk. lit. xX Mae eee 


Ro 
Ser 
land; 280; Jonannes (*Uplevert, Fries- 


I . 
theolga 03 }Franeker 11 [X 1637): Dutch 
Mn, a fierce counter-Remon- 


Stra 
Dot b 
Orde came chairman of the synod of 


ty : 
SR of Habor ated on the official transla- 
a Ede € Bible; see STATENVERTALING: 
ma van der Tuuk, . B. (1868): 
Ro Ae AMLBLW. 


20m; 
Tel:>. , 
tious y Pop, soth-century Bulgarian 
he is knov titer and heretic. Almost noth- 
ig Va ee of his private life, except iis 
Phy was based on his ow? r 


R.,. Gali 
they pm According to him God. the 
and Gatanail 


(th. oF h 
: iS sons—Jesus 

su ensely” The Bogomil heresy became 
lane Y Popular mainly because ae 

18 disciples wrote in the ‘SP? : 
Oo of the day which was easily 
d by the masses, while rae 
y the church tended to be to 

ne eae ‘highbrow’. 


S0mils lived simple lives, dis- 





BOGOVIC 


couraged marriage and were vegetarians 
and teetotallers. They were against 
church ceremonies, and of all official 
prayers and liturgies they recognized only 
the Lord’s prayer. Bogomil himself is 
known to have written many works on 
religious and philosophical subjects. He 
also adapted, in folklore form, several 
ancient Oriental legends. His original 
works have all been lost. Bogomil litera- 
ture, available today mainly in 14th-cen- 
tury manuscripts, is in most cases 
apocryphal. 

From Bulgaria the Bogomil heresy 
spread over the whole of Europe, including 
France, Spain and England (a group of 
Bogomil heretics were branded in Oxford 
in 1160). ‘The movement reached its peak 
in the 12th century and its supporters were 
known as Cathars, Patarenes, Vaudois, 


Publicani, Poplicani etc. 

A. Golubinsky, Kratka Istoriya Starth 
Slavyanskih Tserkvey (Moscow, 1871); K. 
Rachenko, ‘cucheniya Bogomilstva_ (Kiev, 
1900) ; N. Blagoev, Pravni t Sotsialnt Vazgledi 
na Bogomultte (Sofia, 1912); M. A. Murray, 
Witchcraft in Western Europe (1921); A. von 
nichaica (Berlin, 1922); M. R. 


Le Coq, Ma 
James, 7: jie Apocryphal New Testament (1924) ; 
F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Mantchees 


(1925); E. de Faye, Gnostiques et Gnosticisme 
(1925) 5 Yordan Ivanov, Bogomilskt Knigt t 
Legendt (Sofia, 1925) 3 M. G. Poprujenko, 
Sinodik Tsarya@ Borila (Sofia, 1925); V-N. 
Sharenkoff, 4 Study of Manichaeanism in Bul- 
garia (1927); }: CG. Klincharov, Pop B. As 
Negovote Vreme (Sofia, 1927) 3 A. V. Jackson 
Williams, Researches im Manichaetsm (1932) ; 
Yordan Ivanov, Starobalgarskt Raskast (Sofia, 
1935); R. *: Bennett, The Early Dominicans 
(1937); J- M. Hussey, Church and Learning in 
the Byzantine Empire (1937); S. Obolensky, 
The Bogomils (1949).-—For _Greek, Latin, 

Slavonic and Oriental 


Armenian, 
well as for a most detailed list of 


modern. works see 5: Runciman, The Meds 


Manichee (1 947). 
Ivan (*Kaplovo 1818; {Bucha- 
rest 15 VIII 1869), Bulgarian writer, who 
founded the first Bulgarian newspaper, 
published in 1846 in Leipzig; Germany. 
He is also well known for his travel books, 
text-books, grammar manuals and dic- 
tionaries, which influenced greatly the 
development of Bulgarian literature and 
the Bulgarian language the 1850s and 
ie Razhodka (1868) 
veL: Nekolko Dena azhodka (1 pase 
pint boy Vseobshta Geografia (1851); Bal- 
garska Gramatika (1844). M.P. 
: *Varazdin 2 XI 1816; 
Bogovié Mirko ( 1816; 
‘Zagreb 4 y 1893), Croat poet and play- 
wright. He was trained for the army but 


Bogorov; 


BOGUSLAWSKI [694] 


held different political, legal and adminis- 
trative posts in Croatia. His voluminous 
literary output shows strong patriotic 
inspiration and comprises poems, short 
stories and historical plays. “The latter, 
extolling Croatia’s legendary heroes in im- 
plied criticism of the prevailing Hapsburg 
absolutism, achieved wide popularity, 
though it was some time before they were 
allowed public performance. In later 
years he favoured close relations with 
Hungary, lost some of his popularity, and a 
note of pessimism crept into his work. 

Plays: Frankopan (1856); Stjepan, pos- 
lednji kralj bosanski (1857); Matija Gubec, 
kralj seljacki (1859).—VeErsEe: Pjesniéka Dijela, 
with intro. by M, Srepel (1895). = 
Bogustawski, Wojciecu (*Glinno g IV 
1757 or 1760; fWarsaw 23 VII 1829), 
Polish poet and playwright. A soldier and 
actor in turn he became in 1783 director 
of the national theatre in Warsaw; in 1811 
opened there the first dramatic school and 
was the first to give a performance of 
flamlet in Poland. Owing to these activ- 
ities and his numerous plays (mostly 
adaptations from foreign originals) he is 
called the father of the Polish national 
Stage. His best play, Cud mniemany, was 
set to music by Stefani. 

PLays: Henryk VI na lowach (1792); 
Spazmy modne (1820); Cud mniemany czyli 
Krakowiacy i Gérale (1841).—Dszieta drama- 
tyczne (12 vols, 1820~23). 

L. Galle, W. B. i repertuar teatru polskiego 
(1925); W. Brumer, Sfugba narodowa W. 
Bogustawskiego (1929); E. Swierczewski, W. B. 
2 7€g0 scena (1929). 3.5. 


Bohl de Faber 


: » CECILIA: see CABALLERO, 
FERNAN. 


Bohme, Jaxos (*Altseidenberg 1575; 
TtGérlitz 17 XI 1624), German mystical 
philosopher. He was the son of a peasant 
and became a shoemaker in Gorlitz. 
Though self-taught, he studied the works 
of Paracelsus, Valentin Weigel and Caspar 
Schwenckfeld, on the basis of which he 
built up his own profoundly original 
system. In 1612 he wrote his first book, 
Aurora, which offended the Lutheran 
authorities. His doctrine postulates God 
as the ‘Urgrund’ of all things, good and 
evil corresponding to the love and wrath of 

od respectively, as manifested in the 
world of created things. ‘Hear O blind 
man, thou livest in God and God is in thee, 
a 1f thou livest holily thou art thyself 
Cae Wheresoever thou lookest God is’ 

“rora). Béhme’s doctrines found a wide 


Ollowing in Silesia, particularly among 


ee 


the landed gentry ; Abraham von Franken- 
berg wrote an early biography of him 
printed with his works. His doctrines 
passed into the poetry of Angelus Silesius 
and Daniel von Czepko, and spread all over 
western Europe where they influenced 
many separatist religious movements. The 
romantics (especially Baader, Schelling and 
Hegel) rediscovered his importance as a 
philosopher, though his theosophical in- 
fluence had already been strong in the 
various pietist movements of the 18th cen- 
tury and had left its mark on the young 
Goethe. Béhme’s influence both as a 
mystic and a philosopher continues to be 
strong. He wrote a characteristic style of 
great individuality and obscurity. Hegel 
is said to have remarked that he was the 
most profound of all philosophers. 


Aurora oder Morgenréte tm Aufgang (1612, 
pr. 1634); Dret Prinsipten géttlichen Wesens 
(1619); Sechs mystische Punkte (1620); Sechs 
theosophische Punkte (1620); De Signatura 
Rerum (1622); Mysterium Magnum (1623).— 
Collected works: Alle Theosophische Wercken, 
ed. J. G. Gichtel (24 parts, Amsterdam 1682); 
Alle géttlichen Schrifften, ed. J. O. Glising (2 
vols, Hamburg 1715); Alle géttliche Schrifften, 
ed, J. W. Ueberfeld (21 parts, Amsterdam 
1730-31); the first two still have independent 
value and have not been superseded by Sammit- 
liche Werke, ed. K. W. Schiebler (7 vols, 1831- 
47). Selected works ed, H. Kayser (1920), P. 
Hankamer (1925), I°. Schulze-Maizier (1938), 
Eng. tr. under various separate titles by 
John Sparrow and John Elliston (1647-62), 
C. J. Barker (1909-24), J. R. Earle (1930 ff.), 

W. Buddecke, Die ¥. B.-Ausgaben (1937; 
fundamental bibliography), Zur Textgeschichte 
der Werke B.’s (1942-43); H. A. Fechner, Das 
Leben F. B.’s (1857, still useful); P. Deussen, 
F. B. (1897); A. J. Penny, Studies in F, B. 
(1912); W. E. Peuckert, Das Leben 3. B.'s 
(1924); P. Hankamer, 7. B., Gestalt und 
Gestaltung (1924); A. Koyré, La philosophie 
de F. B. (1929); W. Buddecke, Der lebendige B. 
(1934); E. Benz, Der vollkommene Mensch nach 
F. B. (1937), ‘Die Geschichtsmetaphysik J. B.’, 
in Dt. Vierteljahrschrift f. Lit. u. Geistesges- 
chichte, XIII (1935), ‘Zur Sprachalchemie der 
deutschen Barockmystik’, in Dichtung und 
Volkstum, XXXVII (1936), ‘Zur _metaphysi- 
schen Begriindung der Sprache bet J. B.’ (thid.); 
P. Bommersheim, ‘Die Welt J. B.’s’, in Dt, 
Vierteljahrschrift f. Lit. u. Geistesgeschichte, 
XX (1942); J. Richter, ‘B. und Goethe’, in 
Jahrb. d. freien deutschen Hochstifts (1934- 
35); W. Struck, Der Hinfluss B.’s auf die eng- 
lische Literatur des 17. F. (1936); K, R. Popp, 
B. und Isaac Newton (1935); C. A. Muses 
Illumination on }. B.: the work of Dionysius 
Andreas Freher (1951; on B.’s influence in 
England). L.W.F 


Bohomolec, FRANCISZEK (*Witebsk 29 | 
1720; T? 24 IV 1784), Polish playwright 
and poet. Asateacher in Jesuit colleges he 
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wrote 25 school comedies (without women) 
and others for the National Theatre— 
mostly in imitation of Moliére. Adapting 
them to Polish life he attacked the 
ignorance and vices of the Polish gentry. 
His periodical Monitor(1765—84), modelled 
on the ‘Tatler and Spectator, exerted great 
influence on Polish society. 


Komedie (5 vols, 1755-60); Komedie na 
teatrum JF. K. Mosct wv pracowane (1767).— 
Various: De lingua Polonica colloquium (1752); 
Orationes (1758). 

A. Stender Petersen, Die Schulkomédien des 
Paters F’. B. (1923 ; the best book on B.). S.S. 


Boiardo, Marreo Maria (*Scandiano, 
Reggio Emilia 1441; ©’T'addea Gonzaga; 
TtReggio Emilia 1494), Italian poet. He 
served the Este family and in 1474 was 
appointed gentleman of the court of Fer- 
rara. He was governor of Modena from 
1480 to 1482 and of Reggio in 1487. 

His greatest work, the Orlando fnna- 
morato (to which Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso 
is a sequel) is the first of the Italian roman- 
tic epics in which the Arthurian stories are 
successfully interwoven with the Caro- 
lingian. ‘he fusion, indicated from the 
outset by the title itself, is brought about 
by rendering the knights of Charlemagne 
susceptible to the power of love. The 
work, which consists of 69 cantos in ottava 
rima, is unfinished, breaking off dramati- 
cally, with a reference to the invasion of Italy 
by Charles VIII. The structure rests 
upon three main themes: the war of 
Charlemagne against Gradasso and Agra- 
mante; the love of Orlando for Angelica, 
daughter of the king of Cathay and a skilled 
enchantress, sent to take the Carolingian 
warriors prisoner; and the love of Ruggero 
for Bradamante, from whose union springs 
the line of the house of Este. Rewritten 
according to the stylistic canons of the 16th 
century by Francesco Berni (pub. 1541) and 
by Ludovico Domenichi (1545), Boiardo’s 
original text was forgotten until the rgth 
century when it was once more made 
known by Antonio Panizzi. 

Among Boiardo’s minor works are 2 
comedy, Timone, based on a dialogue by 
Lucian concerning Timon of Athens, and 
a quantity of love poetry in Italian, Armorum 
libri tres, written for Antonia Caprara. 
Boiardo is a poet of singular charm. Less 
polished than Ariosto, he has nevertheless 
a freshness and sense of wonder quite his 
own. His handling of the theme of 
Angelica has the delicacy and beauty of a 
spring morning and suggests that Boiardo 
was himself in love with his own creation. 
Even the Timone, frequently condemned 


BOILEAU 


the imprint of the 


as unoriginal, has 
author’s personality. 


Tutte le opere di M. M. B., ed. A. Zottoli 
(2 vols, 1936-37); Le poeste volgari e latine di 
M. M. B., ed. A. Solerti (1894); Orlando JIn- 
namorato, Sonettt e Canzoni, ed. A. Scaglione 
(2 vols, 1951). 

F. Foffano, Mf. 42. B. (1929); V. Procacci, 
La vita e Vlopera di M. M. B. (1931); G. 
Reichenbach, L’Orlando JInnamorato dt 
M. M. B. (1934); A. Zottoli, Di M. AL. B. 
(1938). B.R. 


Boie, HEINRICH CHRISTIAN (*Meldorf 
19 VII 1744; frbtd. 3 IIT 1806), German 
poet. In 1770 he founded with F. W. 
Gotter the Gé6ttingen Musenalmanach 
which he edited until 1774. From 1776 
onwards Boie edited Das deutsche 
Museum. In 1781 he returned to Meldorf. 
Boie’s poems, in folksong style, are undis- 
tinguished. He encouraged the poets of 
the Géttingen Haimnbund and befriended 
Birger. ‘There is no edition of his poems. 


K. Weinhold, H. C. B. (1868). H.B.G. 


Boileau, Nicotas, known as Despréaux 
(*Paris + XI 1636; pebrd. tx III xyrz), 
French poet and critic. Born of a numer- 
ous legal family, Boileau qualified for the 
bar but on his father’s death (1657) in- 
herited sufficient to devote himself wholly 
to literature. His first satires circulated 
for some years 1n manuscript before their 
publication in 1666. He received a royal 
pension in 1669 and in 1677 was appointed 
historiographer royal jointly with Racine, 
who had become his close friend. Though 
henceforth producing little, he consolidated 
his literary position by securing election to 
the French Academy (1684) and by his 
championship of the Greeks and Latins in 
the Querelle des anctens et des modernes (see 
C. PERRAULT and Houpar pe La Morte), 
His later life, overshadowed by deafness 
and other infirmities, was spent quietly in 
his house at Auteuil, which he sold in 1705 
to return to Paris. 

Boileau’s reputation as the formulator of 
French classical doctrine (L’ Art poetique, 
Réflexions sur Longin) has suffered a de- 
cline. His guiding principles of ‘nature’ 
and ‘reason’ have been seen as no more 
than ‘moderation’ and ‘common sense’ 
and judged too restrictive. His classical 
scholarship has been impugned—con-_ 
vineingly as regards Greek. But he 
remains as the uncompromising repre 
sentative of the middle taste of his age -f 
not of its genius. As a satirist ne 
excellent in his own vein of h a 
realism, satewd 
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VERSE: Satires I-VII (1666), VILI-IX 
(1668), X (1694), XI (1698), XII (1705-11), 
crit. eds A. Cahen (1932), A. Adam (194%) 
Epitres iV (1674), VI-IxX (1675-77); 7 
(1695-98), crit. ed. A. Cahen (1937) ; ae 
poétique (1674), crit. ed. M. Hervier (193 ); 
Le Lutrin, Chants I-IV (1674), V-VI (1683) ; 
Ode sur la prise de Namur (1693).—PROSE: 
Dialogue des héros de roman (wr. 1665, pub. 
1710); Traité du Sublime (tr. from Longinus, 
1674); Réflexions sur Longin (1694, 1713).— 
uvres complétes, ed. C. Gidel (4 vols, 1873), 
ed. C. H. Boudhors (1934 {FJ pen 
G. Lanson, B. (1892); E. Magne, Biblio- 
graphie générale des cuvres de B. (1929); D. 
Mornet, N. B. (1941); R. Bray, B. oe 


Boisrobert, Francois LE METEL DE 
(*Caen 1592; +Paris 30 [II 1662), French 
writer. As secretary of Richelieu he 
played an important part in the founding 
of the French Academy (1634-35). With 
Colletet, P, Corneille, L’Estoile and 
Rotrou he was one of the ‘five authors’ 
chosen to write plays under Richelieu’s 
direction. 

L’histoire indienne d’ Anexandre et d’Oraste 
(novel, 1629); La belle plaideuse (comedy, 
1654) ; Epitres en vers (1646, 1659), crit. ed. M. 

auchie (2 vols, 1921-27), 

. Magne, Le plaisant abbé de B. (7909). 


Bokenham or Bokenam, Ossern (*Old 
Buckenham, Norfolk ? 6 X 1392 °?; tStoke 


Clare, Suffolk ? ¢. 1447), English Augus- 
tnian friar who translated from Latin into 
English verse the lives of twelve saintly 
women, with original (mostly autobio- 
graphical) connecting passages. 

_ Legendys of Hooly Wummen, ed. M. S. Sar- 
jeantson (1938); Mappula Angliae, ed. C. 
Horstmann in Eng. Stud., X (1887). 

5. Moore, ‘Patro 


ns of Letters in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, c, 1450’, in Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., 28 (1913). 


R.W.B. 


Boker, Grorcr HENRY (*Philadelphia 6 X 
1823 3 ©1844 Julia Riggs; +ibid, 2 | 1890), 
American Playwright and sonneteer, A 
millionaire, he led a Crowded life in 


profane love are today litt] 


blank-verse tragedy, Francesca da Rimini 
(1856), is considered the best American 
play of the 19th century. 


e known, but his 


: Calaynos (1848); Anne Boleyn eas: 

ve Betrothal (1856).— Collected ie Pia): 
E a (2 vols, 1856). 

-S. Bradley 


» B.: Poet and Patriot (1927), 
| HTC 


rv 
Bolingbroke, Henry ST JOHN, \ ISCOUNT 
Wr 678; 170! Frances 
(*London x1 X 1678; @ 
in 02 Marie Clare, Mar. 
Winchcombe, ©1722 ! + Xie 
quise de Villette; +Battersea 12 « 751), 
d_ political philo- 
English statesman an shed, lucid style 
sopher. Master of a polished, coe! 
: »d some penetrating 
Bolingbroke contribute olitics tonite 
analysis of current party P ded bi 
controversies of his ag ‘True Uses of Re- 
philosophy of life in The 4? de valuabl 
. ? : 2), made valuable 
tirement and Study al se of history in 
suggestions on the bee ae of its con- 
which he showed an aware vod exsbenil 
tinuity unusual in his agé; ” Patriot King 
in his eloquent Idea of 4 faith. 
(1749) his ultimate politic ) ; Letters on 
A Dissertation upon Parties (1 73° otters on the 
the Spirit of Patriotism ays Some Reflec- 
Study and Use of Fistory NTS aa) A Letter 
tions on the State of the Nato ‘ritten 17158, pub. 
to Sir William Wyndham (w (5 vols, 1754); 
1753); Works, ed. D. Mallet S Public an 
B., Letters and Corresponden 1798) ; Lettres 
Private ed. G. Parke (2 VO sphiques et Parti- 
Historiques, Politiques, P Sa Bolingbroke, 
culiéres de Henry St John, eke written omg: 
1710-36 (3 vols, 1808; Pa dy (1886); 
; 4 s } ! 
ake ee a Historical St 7838); 
Gow. Cooke, Memoirs of B f 


° , d Tories 
Brosch, Lord B. und die Whigs ttl Vis- 


The Life of “tps 
: : : fassall, his Tume 
ee ae (2885), AL Sichel, a Ret Mercury: 
Goon : en Hopkinson see ; Wrves ee 
A. sketch of Lord B. am en 
C. G. Robertson, B. (1947): 


3 pseud. : 
Bolintineanu, eee a Pr. Vale 1819) 
TRIE Cosmap (*Bolin nian poe 
tBucharest 1872), Rom in the ballad ee 
and playwright, excel tel ed to eng 


—- p ing from 
historical legend. nd ret oe? nel r of 
the 1848 revolution, pointe oe ene 
exile in 1857 ner pee in wae great 
foreign affairs. He s re 


a u atic fire: 
tal hospital. Bolintinea” ie patrione “iG 
poet but his poems bre e dr 
None of his plays ou bf 
situations. . yechi, fi 

sit § Ort LA 
Verse: Poezii (1847)3 ae Brises d Poes 


: a ane (185 : 187° f fas 
tisee) o gach “Traiana te as  gamtet 


? i 
(2 vols, 1877); Legent® 66 ce gx6)t 
rate. ie ( '887) yele sale Ge Be 
set (1870); Elena (19°77" st OPE velesYs ay, 
B., Vilas co, Pare oni 
N. Petrzen, D. Be (29925 A by 
(1933). a4 VI rie 
snp (HC arACe 65). oy tice 
Bolivar, Simon ( J 183 j 
tne Sania Marta 17 ae ane He uP 
course of his brilliant ™ jal 
career, the Liberatot © gerabl 
literary corpus of co? 
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in the shape of orders of the day, proclama- 
tions, speeches and a vast correspondence. 
He reveals himself therein as a stylist of no 
a oer characterized by the qualities 
Be ° the 18th century, in his clarity and 
Pekan of romanticism, to which, in his 
Pino Ms * sully belonged, and which he 
ee eS by his imaginative power and 
vivid rhetoric. ‘ P 
Dis oo 
b “780s y' proclamas, ed. R. Blanco Fom- 
ona (1921); Cart 
1950) as (1922); Obras completas 
ig E.Sa. 
pe, “ EAN 
I2 bd 166 
at Antwer 
orginal] 
(13626), 
edited Version 


(*Julemont 1596; tAnt- 
5), Jesuit scholar, started 
Pp the Acta Sanctorum, a project 
Y envisaged by H. Rosweyde 
iS work provides critically 
S of saints’ lives arranged in 
in the Christ: hich they are commemorated 
Stan calendar, The vast under- 
ta Say IN progress. 
8 ee Quotquot Toto Orbe Colun- 
1863 ff), ~? 1943-1867; repr. and cont., 


; elehay / 
Bollang Stes Ye, 4 travers trois sidcles: laeuvre des 
| . 
s Bo Eng. tr. 1922); P. Peeters, 
Ollandistes’, in Mémoires Ac. 


a X (1942). D.H. 


SDMUND (*c, 1575; 001606; 
ti tr : 1633), English poet, his- 
ak sa eator of vast learning. 
“and mden, he traversed England 
t ely olton was represented in 

ith “con (x6 His Hyper- 
With 2.2 theo, (1600), is 

th the g Cory of historical writing, deals 
172 *Pererin: ation of English prose style. 
Con Tepr $i Completed c. 1618, ed. A. Hall, 
weetn, Critical Essays of the r7th 


<h 


B} Hunts 1998). 
tal’ pe Atchacologia, XXXII (1847)3 


‘Oc. Brit. Acad., VII (1915-19): 
B.L.J. 


aim 
. ar: see JONSSON, HyALMAR. 


“ Orbicciani (*nr Lucca ¢. 
Bod to soe) Tuscan poet; Dante 
14). Lite Tis Presentative of the period 
p ved ttle i © of the dolce stil novo (Purg.s 
Tove, Suity. “Own of his life. He fol- 
‘Wea, fal, NE d’Arezzo, imitating the 
qd sss Of a » but with an ingenuous 
Ming, Mets _ss Own. He tried canzone 
Ry oll for one of these blaming 
Sd. Ato,» ee his new-fangled ‘obscurity’. 
m °-toscani del dugento, 1st series; 
land A, Parducci (1915) 3 


“ecento (2nd ed. 1930), 


19 SII 


Lundie ; 


3 OR 
184, Tlus (*Edinburgh 
ane Katherine 





b Onj, 7)°2%@ ital. dei primi secolt (1912)- 


7] BONAVENTURA 


tibrd. 31 VII 1889), Scottish hymn-writer. 
Minister at Kelso, 1837-66, and thereafter 
in Edinburgh. A prolific hymn-writer in 
an intimate and evangelical style, whose 
best work is known far beyond his own 
communion, 

Hymns of Fatth and Hope (3 series, 18 are 

tN. 


Bonarelli, GumpoBALDO DELLA ROVERE 
(*Pesaro 1563; +Fano 1608), Italian poet. 
His pastoral drama, Fill: di Sctro (1607), an 
imitation of Tasso’s Amita and Guarini’s 
Pastor Fido, gave rise to literary contro- 
versy during the 17th century. 

Filli di Sciro (1640, with discussion of the 
controversy) ; Drammi de’ Boschi e delle Marine, 
ed. E. Camerini (1927). 

W. W. Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral 
Drama (1906); E. Carrara, La Poesta pastorale 
(xg04-08); B. Ottone, La Filli dt G. B. e la 
poetica del dramma pastorale (1931). BR. 


Bonaventura (*Bagnorea 1221; tLyon 
1s WII 1274), Giovanni di Fidanza, the 
Seraphic Doctor, entered the Franciscan 
Order in 1238. He studied at Paris under 
Alexander of Hales and took from him the 
Augustinian colour of his thought. He was 
aware of the avenues opened by the study 
of the new Aristotle, though he kept in the 
main to the old paths. He taught at Paris, 
but trouble broke out between the Mendi- 
cants and the Masters, until the Pope con- 
firmed the right of the Friars to occupy 
‘chairs’, appointing ‘Thomas Aquinas for 
the Dominicans and Bonaventura for the 
anciscans. 
ee ee general of his order he tried 
to steer a middle course between the two 
parties that threatened its unity, and his 
official biography of St Francis is coloured 
by this intention. His other works include 
a commentary on the Sentences, the 
Breviloquium, the De Triplict Via, the 
Ttinerarium mentis 17 Deum, the Solilo- 
quium, the De sex alis Seraphim and the 
Vitis mystica. His mystical and devotional 
works show a characteristic Augustinian 
neo-platonic tinge as well as the Franciscan 
devotion to Jesus. In this latter devotion, 
which is shown as well in his poetry, he is a 
true son of Francis. He was created car- 
dinal in 1273 and died at the Council of 


Lyon in 1274. ; 
Opera omnia, ed. be the Franciscans of 
hi (1882-1902). 
Guar eeicon, La philosophie de St B. (1924; the 
Eng. tr. lacks the full biblio.); R. Lazzarine, 
San B., filosofo e mtstico (1946). FJ.ELR, 


Bonaventura, pseud. of FRiepricy 
GottLos WETZEL (*Bautzen 4 IX 1799; 
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TBamberg ? VII 1819), German writer, 
most probably author of the literary 
mystery Nachtwachen des Bonaventura, a 
romantic novel variously attributed to 
Schelling, E. T. A. Hoffmann and Bren- 
tano. Other works unimportant. 


Nachtwachen des Bonaventura, ed. A. Meiss- 
ner (1877), F. Schultz (1909), E. Frank (1912); 
Wetzels Gesammelte Gedichte und Nachlass, ed. 
Z. Funck (1838). 

F. Schultz, Der Verfasser der N. v. B. (1909). 

3 P. 


Boner, Utricu (fl. 1324-49), Dominican 
of Berne and author of der Edelstein (c. 
1349), a collection of roo fables (from 
Aesop, Avianus, Gesta Romanorum), each 
of which, ably re-narrated, is glossed with 
a homely moralization. Many MSS and 
early prints (from 1461) prove its popular- 
ity ; valued by the 18th-century rationalists. 
Der Edelstein von U. B., ed. F. Pfeiffer 
(1844); excerpts in J. Kirschner, Dt. Nat.-Lit. 
AII, 1; facsimile of 1461 print, by P. Kristaller 
(1908). FP... 


Bonet, Honort (*1345 ?; +1406 ?), French 
moralist. Benedictine prior who carried 
out Important missions for Pope Clement 
VII and Charles VI of France. His main 
works are the Arbre des Batailles (1387 °), a 
treatise on the laws of warfare, and the 
Apparicion maistre ¥ehan de Meun (1398; 
ed. I. Arnold, 1926), an allegorical poem 
on the misfortunes of the age. Both are 
remarkable documents on dying feudalism. 

The Tree of Battles, tr. and ed. C. W. Coop- 
land (1949). 


&, Coville; Ga ote intellectuelle dans les 


domaines d’ Anjou-Provence de I380 a F435 
(t9o47). As.H.D. 


Bonfini, Antonio (*Picenum c. 1427; 
TBuda 1502/05), Italian scholar and his- 
torian. A teacher in his native Marches, 
he became in 1486 Mathias Corvinus’s 
official historian. He received the king’s 
commission to write Rerum Hungaricarum 
Decades (Basle, 1543 and 1 568) upon the 
completion of which he was raised to the 
Magyar peerage. Author also of Latin 
epistles and speeches, and of Latin trans- 
lations from minor Greek historians. 


Pioks 


Bonghi, RuccEero (*Naples 21 III 1826; 
TTorre del Greco 22 X 189s), Italian jour- 
nalist and critic. In his best known work, 
‘ £toup of letters addressed to Celestino 
wane Perché la letteratura ttaliana non 
as Opolare in Italia (1856), he shows him- 


adee ee influenced by the views of 
; who 
question > ie m he knew well, on the 


he Italian language. Dell’atto 


creativo is an idealized impression of the 
conversations between Manzoni, Rosmini 
and himself. After Manzoni’s death he 
edited the residue of his writings. La 
Cultura, which he founded, was written 
chiefly by himself and he also contributed 
to La Nuova Antologia. 

Scritti manzoniam, ed. G. Lesca (1927). 

B. Croce, La letteratura della nuova Italia, 3 
(1914); T°. Salvata, in Nuova Antologia (*930). 


Boniface (*Wessex c. 675; ~tDokkum 
5 VI 764), originally called Wynfrith, re- 
named by Pope Gregory Il. He was 
trained at the Benedictine monastery of 
Nursling in Hampshire. In 719 he was 
commissioned by Gregory to preach to the 
heathen, and he spent the rest of his life, 
apart from occasional visits to Rome, in 
Thuringia, Friesland, Hesse and Fran- 
conia. He founded the monastery of Fulda 
in 744 and anointed Pepin king in 751/2. 
His works include grammatical treatises, 
versified riddles and letters. 

De Partibus Orationis, ed. A. Mai (Rome, 
1835); De Caesuris, ed. 'T. Gaisford (Oxford, 
1837); Aenigmata, ed. E. Diimmler (Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Poetae Lat. Aevt Carol., I); 
Epistulae, ed. M. Tangl (Mon. Germ. Hist., 
Epist. Select., 1, 1916). 

Earliest life by the Anglo-Saxon Willibrord, 
ed. W. Levison, Vitae S. Bontfacii (1905, Eng, 
tr. G. W. Robinson, 1946); G. I. Browne, B, 
of Crediton (1910); F. M. Stenton, Anglo- 
Saxon England (1943); W. Levison, England 
and the Continent in the 8th Century (1946); 
E. S. Duckett, Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars 
(1947). R.R.R. 


Bonifaci Calvo (*Genoa, fl. ¢. 1250-70), 
Provencal troubadour. He spent several 
years at the court of Alfonso X of Castile, 
but returned in 1266 to his home. His 
cansos d’amor are an elegant but not very 
original variation on the established themes 
of classical troubadour poetry, in which the 
veneration of noble womanhood transcends 
almost the worship of God. In his siy- 
ventes and tensos he is the typical itinerant 
court poet of his day. 

M. Pelaez, ‘ Vita e poesie di B. C.’, in Giorn. 
stor. della lett. ital., 27-29 (1896-97) ; G. Ber- 
toni, I trovatori d’Italia (1915); V. De Bartho- 
lomaeis, Poeste provenzalt storiche relative 
all’ Italia (1931). R.R.B, 


Bonstetten, Kar“ VIKTOR VON (*Bern 
3 IX 1745; tGeneva 3 II 1832), Swiss 
writer of popular philosophy, in both French 
and German, reflecting the intellectual 


‘interests of his day in a manner more 


stimulating than profound. On a visit to 
Cambridge as a young man he became an 
emotional focus for the ageing poet Gray, 
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Uber Nationalbildung (2 vols, 1802); 
L'homme du midi, et Vhomme du nord (1824); 
Briefe an Matthisson (1827). 

M. L. Herking, C.-V. de B., sa vie, ses 
euvres (1921); G. L. Boursiac (Diss. Mont- 
pellier, 1940). > 


Bontekoe (DEckER), WILLEM IJSBRANDSZ 
(*Hoorn 1587; tafter 1630), Dutch sea- 
captain, voyaged to India. His journal 
describes his proverbially unlucky journeys 
in simple fascinating prose. It was pub- 
lished posthumously (1646). 


Journal ofte gedenckwaerdige beschrijvinghe 
van de Oost-Indische Reyse, ed. G. J. Hooge- 
werff (1915; with biblio.). 

if: Brouwer, De letterkunde van Renaissance en 


Barok (1911). A.M.B.W. 


Bonvesin da la Riva (*Milan ? c. 1240; 
fe. 1315), Italian poet, a member of the 
religious order of the Uoniliati; a teacher 
and moralist, he composed many works in 
Latin and in the vernacular of a religious or 
didactic nature. For his poem delle Tre 
Scritture he may be numbered among the 
‘precursors’ of Dante; but he is a poor 
artist. He favours a stanza of four I4- 
syllable lines. 


_ Le opere volgari di B. da la R., ed. G. Con- 
tini (1941) ; cf. Studi Romanzi, 31; C. Dioni- 
sotti and Grayson, Early Italian Texts (1949). 

G. Bertoni, Jl Duecento (2nd ed. 1930); L. 

Russo, Ritratti e disegni storict, 3 (1951). 

1 


“~s 
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Boorde or Borde, Anprew (*Sussex 
1490°?; +1549), English traveller and 
physician. Boorde wrote patriotic but 
informative accounts of his extensive 
travels and some of the earliest popular 
treatises on the cultivation of good health. 


Compendyous Regyment or a Dyetary of 
Helth (15427); The Fyrst Boke of the Introduc- 
tion of Knowledge (1547); both repr. and ed. 
F. J. Furnivall (1870); The Breuy.ary of Healthe 
(1552); Itinerary of England, ed. T. Hearne in 
De Vita et Gestis Henrici IT, vol. II (1735). 

A. a Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, II, ed. P 
Bliss (1813-20). W.A.A. 


Bor, Prerer (*Utrecht 1559; 001613 Mar- 
tina Boot; tHaarlem 19 III 1635), Dutch 
historian. He wrote a history of the insur- 
rection (1555-1600) in Oorsprongh, begin en 
vervolgh der Nederlandsche oorlogen (re- 
printed 1679-84 with ‘Bijvoegsel van 
authentyke stukken’); also a history of the 
years 1555-67 in verse in Oorspronch . . . 
der Nederlandtschen oorloghen . . . in liede- 
kens vervaet (1617, repeatedly reprinted), 
an excellent description of ’s-Hertogen- 
bosch in Gelegenheyt van ’s-Hertogen-Bosch 
(1630) and edited Het eerste deel der 
Chronycke Cartonis 1576-1619 (1632). AS 


BORGER 


a playwright—Ttvee tragtkomedien tn prosa 
als Apollontus prins van Tyro en Appolonius 
en st jn dochter Tarsia (1617)—Bor is of 
little literary value. J.J.M. 


Borchgrave, PETER JoosT DE (*Wakken 
17 1V 1758; 713 N 1819), Flemish poet and 
playwright. He wasa tax collector, author 
of comedies, a drama (Nelson, of de be- 
proefde liefde, 1795), occasional poems and, 
especially, meditative and elegiac lyrics 
which mark the transition from classicism 
to romanticism. 

VERSE: Aen de Vrijheid (1790); De Belgen 
(1810); Dood en onsterfelijkhetd (1819) ; Gedich- 
ten, ed. J. de Borchgrave (1861).—PLays: De 
vrugteloose bewaeking (1782); Krispijn (1817). 


gd? Lis 


Borck, CaspAR WILHELM VON (*Gersdorf 
30 VIII 1704; TBerlin $ III 1747), German 
translator. He was Prussian Minister in 
London and later curator of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. His Versuch einer 
gebundenen Ubersetzsung des Trauerspiels 
von dem Tode des Julius Cdsar (1741), in 
Alexandrine verse, was the first German 
translation of Shakespeare to be printed. 
W. Panthow, Dre erste metrische deutsche 
Shakespeare- Ubersetsung (1892). B.B.G. 


Bording, ANDERS CHRISTENSEN (*Ribe 21 
I 1619; Copenhagen 24 V 1677), Danish 
poet. A bohemian, he lived in Copen- 
hagen for a time by writing occasional 
poetry. In 1666 he founded Denmark’s 
first newspaper, Den Danske Mercurius, in 
which the news appeared in rhymed 
alexandrines. He excelled in the poetic 
forms of his day, especially in pastoral 
poetry, but added a new, personal note to it. 


Poétiske Skrifter (1735). E.B. 


Borel, PeTRus, pseud. of JosEPpH PIERRE 
Bore. (*Lyons 28 VI 1809; +Mostaganem, 
Algeria 14 VII 1859), French poet, was the 
son of an émigré who had taken to 
bohemian ways, and the friend of Gautier 
and Nerval. His work exemplifies that 
attitude of revolt and defiance (the ‘ Were- 
wolf’ school) which distinguished the more 
extreme romantics of the 1830s. In its 
qualities of macabre fantasy and defiance, 
it pointed the way to Lautréamont and 
Jarry and even to surrealism. 

Rhapsodies (1831); Champavert, contes 277~ 
moraux (1833); Madame Putiphar (1839),— 
CEuvres complétes, ed A. Marie (5 vols, 1921) 

Claretie, B., le lycanthrope (1863): A. 
Marie, P. B. (1922). M.G.; J.PR. i 


Borger, Evias ANNE (*Joure 26 II 148 4: 


o1814 Abrahamine van der Meulen 


BORGHI 


(¢1815), #1819 Cornelia Scheltema 
(71820); tLeiden 12 X 1820), Dutch clas- 
sical scholar, preacher and poet, professor 
at Leiden. His tragic fate explains the 
fame of his traditional poetry. 


Aan mijn kind (1815); Aan de Rijn (1820); 
Dichterlijke Nalatenschap (1836). 
Hofman Peerlkamp, Oratio de vita 
E. A. B. (1821). J.W.W 


Borghi, Giuseppe (*Bibbiena 1790; 
tTRome 1847), Italian poet. <A priest and 
subsequently canon, sub-librarian at the 
Biblioteca Riccardiana in Florence and 
lecturer at the university of Palermo, 
Borghi was a member of the circle of intel- 
lectuals who gathered round Vieusseux. 
His religious poems, Inni Sacri (1 829-31), 
are thought to be his best work. In 1826 
he wrote an indignant reply, in terza rima, 
to Lamartine’s imprecation against Italy 
Gin his translation of Byron’s Childe 
Harold). Suppressed by the censors, it 
was not published until 1842, when it 
probably contributed to the inspiration of 
Giusti’s poem, La Terra de’ mortt. 


Poesie complete, ed. G. Biundi (1867); 
Quattro poesie inedite, ed. F. A. Rossi (1882). 
_ L. Benedetto, ‘Il canon B. e il Lamartine’, 
in Marzocco, I (1931) ; ‘Come nacque la Terra 
de’ morti di G. Giusti’, in Annali della R. 
Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, 9 (1940). 

B.R. 


Borghini, RAFFAELLO (*Florence 1541; 
T1588 ?), Italian poet and playwright. His 
comedies, La donna costante (1578) and 
L’amante furioso (1584), and his pastoral 
Play, Diana pietosa (1586), are typical of 
their period. Jl Riposo (1584) is a dia- 
logue on Painting and sculpture. 

Il Riposo, ed. Biscionj 1730); I. Sanesi, La 
Commedia, 1 (1944); E ele La Poesia 


pastorale (1904-08), BR. 
Borghini, VINCENZO (*Florence 1 515; 
ibid. 1580), Italian critic, remembered 


chiefly for his defence of Dante against 
Girolamo Ruscelli (La Ruscelleide) and for 


a a of Boccaccio’s Decamerone 
1573). 


Discorsi (4 vols, 1584-85), ed. D. M. Manni 
1755); Scritti vari sopra Dante, ed. O. Gigli 
858) 5 La Ruscelleide, ed. C. Arlia (2 vols, 


98) 
A. Legrenzi, V. B, (2 vols, 1910). BR. 
Borjesson, JOHAN (*T'anum 22 III 1790; 
pee Poala 6 V 1866), Swedish poet and 
‘Sia aie Educated Gothenburg and 
igs a took orders 1816, court preacher 
eee | ollaborated with Atterbom in the 
"© Periodical Poetisk Kalender. 
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Wrote nothing between 1820 and 1842 
then a series of (largely historical) plays, 
under Shakespeare’s influence: returned to 
lyric poetry in 18409. 

PLays: Erth den XIV (1842); Ertk den XIV3s 
son (1847); Solen sjunker (1856).—VERSE: 
Kdrlek och poest (1849).—Valda skrifter, ed. N. 
Arfwidsson (2 vols, 1873-74). 

G. Rydell, Adertonhundratalets hitstoriska 
skadespel 1 Sverige fére Strindberg (1928). 

B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 


Bormeester, ABRAHAM (*Libeck 1618; 
TtAmsterdam after 1645), Dutch play- 
wright, settled in Amsterdam in 1630 as a 
goldsmith, became known by his farce 
't Nieuzesgierig Aegje (pub. 1664). He also 
wrote poems. 

PLays: Klucht van Doeden, Sytje Fobers 
(1643); Infidelitas, ofte ontrouwe Dienstmaagt 
(1644)—VERSE: Amsterdamsche Vrolijckheyt 
(1647). 

A. J. Barnouw, in Tijdschr. v. Nederl. T. en 
Lett., 20 (1901); J. A. Worp, Geschtedenis van 
het drama, I (1904); J. van Vloten, Het Ned. 
Kluchtspel, I1 (2nd ed. 1877); P. H. van Moer- 
kerken, Het Ned. Kluchtspel in de r7e eeuw (2 
vols, 1899). A.M.B.W. 





Borne, LupwiG=L6s Barucu (*Frank- 
furt am Main 6 V 1786; o5 VI 1818; 
+Paris 12 II 1837), German journalist. Of 
Jewish family, Borne studied first medicine, 
then political economy, and in 1811 was 
appointed police actuary in Frankfurt, but 
dismissed as a Jew after Napoleon’s fall in 
1813, a contributory personal cause for his 
battles for political freedom. His writing 
was constantly censored. 1830 drew him 
to Paris, and his Briefe aus Paris combine 
brilliant reporting with revolutionary ex- 
hortations. He excelled particularly in 
theatrical criticism, and his easy, witty, 
satirical style set a mew standard in 
journalism. 

SKETCHES: Der E'sskiinstler; Die Mono- 
graphie der deutschen Postschnecke; Die Kunst, 
in drei Tagen Originalschriftsteller 21 werden.— 
PoLemMic: Menzel, der Franzosenfresser (1837). 
—Gesammelte Schriften (12 vols, 1862). 

L. Markuse, L. B. (1929); W. Schimming, 
BJs Theaterkrittk (1932); W. Humm, B. als 
Journalist (Diss. Ziirich 1937). H.A.P., 


Bornemann, WILHELM (*Gardelegen 2 I] 
1766; tBerlin 23 V 1851), German poet. 
He wrote, mostly in Low German, narrative 
and lyrical poems which, despite his gen- 
uine love for his native Altmark, display the 
attitude of the townsman:—Bornemann 
ended his career as director-general of the 
Prussian state lottery in Berlin. Some of 
his poems, e.g. Im Wald und auf der Heide, 
have become popular songs. 


7or] 


Plattdeutsche Gedichte (or, Gedichte in platt- 
deutscher Mundart; 1810). 

W. Seelmann, Niederdt. Jahrb., NXVI 
(1900). S.C. 


Borrow, GreorGcE (*East Dereham 5 VII 
1803; ©1840 Mary Clarke; +Oulton 
Broad 26 VII 1881), English traveller and 
writer. Borrow’s travels began in child- 
hood. He found law and_ publishing 
uncongenial and took to travel again, com- 
bining with it his journalism and interest 
in Janguages—he knew thirty-five. His 
travels were essentially researches and he 
conducted them at home as well as abroad, 
showing particular interest in gipsy culture 
and Welsh life and language. He made 
many translations in prose and verse. 

The Bible in Spain (3 vols, 1843); Lavengro 
(3 vols, 1851); Lhe Romany Rye (2 vols, 1SS7); 
Wild Wales (3 vols, 1862); Romano Lavo-Lil, 
word-book of the Romany (1874): ‘ Wild Wales: 
Suppressed Chapters’, ed. H. Wright, in 
Welsh Outlook, IX, X (1922-23). 

W. I. Knapp, The Life, Writings and Cor- 
respondence of G. B. (2 vols, 1899); E. Thomas, 
G. B.: the Man and his Books (1912); G. A. 
Stephen, Borrow House Musewn: a brief 
account of the life of G. B. and his Norwich home; 
with bibliography (1927). 2 8 


Borsselen, PHILIBERT VAN (*Goes 1 S98: 
{Zierikzee 17 I 1627), Dutch poet, pub- 
lished in De Zeeuwsche Nachtegaal. His 
best known work is his ‘hofdicht’, Den 
Binckhorst. Wis admiration for nature 
led him to devout meditations. His style 
is graphic, slightly influenced by Du Bartas 
Strande, oft Ghedichte van de Schelpen 
(1611); Den Binckhorst ofte het Lof des geluck- 
salighen en gerustmoedighen Landlevens CrOt): 
P. E. Muller, De Dichtwerken van P. v. B. 
(1937); G. A. van Es, ‘De letterkunde van 
enaissance en Barok’, in Album Baur, 4 
(1948); P. J. Meertens, Letterkundig Leven in 
Zeeland (1943). A.M.B.W. 


Borup, Morten (*Adslev, nr Skander- 
borg c. 1446; tAarhus 30 V 1526), Danish 
poet. ‘Tradition has it that he ran away 
from farming at the age of twenty-seven in 
order to get a proper education, finally 
becoming headmaster of his old grammar 
schoo] at Aarhus. He is the author of one 
of the finest Latin poems in Danish 
medieval literature, Carmen vernale, and 
also of a Latin poem about Danish towns. 


Monumenta historia Danie, II, ed. H. F. 
Rrdam (1875). 

C. Lyschander, Vita Martini Borupit (1777) 3 
E. G. Tauber, Historia schole Cathedralis 
Arhusiensis (1817). E.B 


Bos, LAMBERT VAN DEN (Sytvius) (*Hel- 
mond ¢. 1620; {Vianen c. 1698), Dutch 


BOSBOOM-TOUSSAINT 


poet, playwright and translator, was head- 
master at Dordrecht, wrote’ arcadian 
poetry, dramas, historical works and trans- 
lations (e.g. an excellent one of Don 
Quixote, 1657). 

Batavias of Batavische Aeneas (1648); Brrt- 
tanntas of herstelde Majestett (1660); Hitstortén 
onzes tijds van 1660-1670 (1685); Dordrecht- 
sche Arcadia (continuation of Aitzema, 1662); 
4utd-Hollandsche Thessalia (1663); Roode en 
Witte Roos of Lankaster en Fork (1651). 

J. A. Worp, Geschtedents van het Drama, I 
(1904); O. J. Campbell, The Position of the 
‘Roode en Witte Roos’ tn the saga of King 
Richard III (Madison, Wisc., 1919). 

A.M.B.W. 


Bosboom-Toussaint, ANNA Louisa 
GEERTRUIDA (“Alkmaar 16 XII 1812; 
coo1$s51 Johannes Bosboom; +The Hague 
13 IV 1886), Dutch novelist and writer of 
short stories. After a lonely youth, fol- 
lowed by a spell as a governess, she wrote 
her first short story, Almagro (1837), influ- 
enced by Schiller, and historical novels jn 
the manner of Scott. After her engage- 
ment to Bakhuizen van den Brink (1841) 
she wrote novels and short stories mainly 
on subjects from Dutch history. She was 
a devout Protestant and conversion formed 
the main theme of most of her novels. 
Besides the great Leicester series some im- 
portant shorter novels appeared after 1846, 
when the engagement to Bakhuizen was 
broken off; and in 1854/55 she published 
the last volumes of the series after a happy 
marriage to the romantic painter, Bosboom. 
In her last years she also wrote contem- 
porary novels, some of them in the form of 
diaries : Majoor Frans (1874, Eng. tr. James 
Akeroyd, 1885). Many short stories ap- 
peared in almanacs, especially the Almanak 
voor het Schoone en Goede of which she was 
editor (1849-58). A deep-seated wil]- 
power animates the often over-ornate style 
which was deliberately given an archaic 
flavour, but her work is imbued with a 
deep psychological and historical intuition, 


Het Huts Lauernesse (1840); De Graaf van 
Leicester in Nederland (3 vols, 1845-46): De 
vrouwen van het Letcestersche tijdvak (3 vols 
1849-50); Gideon Florensz (4 vols, 1854-5 5): 
Historische novellen (1857); De verrassing Van 
Hoey tn 2595 (2 vols, 1866, with Potgieter and 
Huet); De Delftsche wonderdokter (3 vols 
1870-71); Langs een Omweg (2 vols, 1878),— 
Volledige romantische werken (25 vols, 188 a 
88); Brieven aan Potgieter, ed. J. Bosboo 
Nzn. (1913). +. 

J. Dyserinck, 4. L. G. B.-T-. (zorz) 
Catalogus Tentoonstelling Univ. Bib . Ur — 
(1912); G. A. Evers, ‘De letterkundige recht 
zaamheid van Mevr. A. L. G. B f Ba . Werk- 


Boek, 1 (1912); J. Koopmans, ‘Fer pputt 
8 





‘ 


and politician. 
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Lauernesse’, in De Beweging, 8 (1912) ; J. 
Prinsen, ‘ De liefde in de Leicester-cyclus’, in 
De Gids, 76 (1912); J. M. C. Bouvy, Idee en 
Werkwize van Mevr. B.-T. (1935). J.W.W. 


Boscan Almugaver, Juan (*Barcelona 
€. 1490; ©1539 Ana Girdén de Rebolledo; 
TBarcelona 1542), Spanish poet. He served 
in various military campaigns: Rhodes, 
Vienna. He enjoyed the patronage of the 
duke of Alba. In 1526 the Venetian en- 
voy Andrea Navagiero persuaded him .to 
write Spanish poems in Italian metres. He 
made the attempt and wrote odes, sonnets, 
a blank-verse fable of Hero and Leander, 
tercets and royal octaves with limited suc- 
cess, whereas his friend Garcilaso_ bril- 
liantly succeeded. Boscdn also wrote poems 
in the traditional octosyllabic metres. His 
prose translation of Castiglione’s Corte- 
giano, to which Garcilaso contributed the 
preface, is very good indeed. The poems 


of Boscan and Garcilaso were published by 
Boscan’s widow in 1 543. 


Bibl. Autores Esp., 32; Obras, ed. W. I. 
Knapp (1875); Los cuatro libros del Cortesano, 
ed. A. M. Fab 


abié (1873). 
. de Riquer, ¥, B. y su canctonero bar- 
celonés (1945). E.M.W. 


Bosch, Brrnarpus (*Deventer 4 IX 1746; 


TtScheveningen 22 XJ 1803), Dutch parson 
and poet, bellicose ‘patriotic’ publicist 


De LHigenbaat (1785); Gedichten (3 vols, 
1803). J.W.W. 


Bosch, JERONIMO DE 
1740; Tzbed. 1 VI 18 
scholar and poet in Latin, who advocated 
the imitation of Classical literature. 
Verhandeling aver de regelen der dichtkunde 
(1783). J.W.wW. 


BENIGNE (*Dijon 27 IX 
IV 1704), French theo- 


(*Amsterdam 23 III 
11), Dutch classical 


Bossuet, JACQUES- 
1627; tMeaux 13 

logian. B 
as a pulpit-orator (16 —6 

tenet Cont: 59-69), then became 
dauphin (1670-80) and bishop of Meaux 
(1681). Particularly after 1682, he en- 
gaged in numerous religious controversies 
as the champion of moderate Gallicanism. 
His Discours sur Phistoire universelle (1681) 
interpreted human history in the light of 
divine providence, His reputation as a 
master of pom 


ompously eloquent prose rests 
largely on his funeral orations. 
fuvre 


: Ss complétes, ed. Guillaume (10 vols, 

977-85); Euvres oratotres, crit. ed. C. Urbain 

a 1. €vesque (7 vols, 1928-29). i 

graphie cris’, @;, (1890); C. Urbain, Biblio- 

= Bee Critique de B. (1899); E. K. Saunders, 
tater AY (TOS) ae Calvet, B. (1941). G.B. 


Boston, THomas (*Duns 17 IT rere 
1700 Katherine Brown; Lei a 
1732), Scottish divine. | wane tae 
burgh University ; minister of we at 
1707. His The Fourfold Stat ae 
dealing with the successive con ne is 
human nature from paraclisaic aun 
final judgment, was long a ate eer 
tion of Scottish theology 4 bio aphy 
classic. His often amusing rapa 
(1776) is a valuable record of h 

Works, ed. S. McMillin (1854). 1K. 

A. Thomson, Life of B. (1895). 


*Pjtea 1 I 
Bostrém, CHRISTOPHER bash ne Hish 
1797; tUppsala 22 III 1 ; 


24) 
‘ sala 1 
philosopher, Lecture! at Upp sot 


ean rofes 
tutor to sons of Oscar I spat Aten ration 
at Uppsala 1842-63. -mistic, nurture 


idealist, religious and ont owerful advo" 

on Schelling and Hegel; 4 P ‘chy, he exer 

cate of constitutional a calles well a 

cised much influence 0D PO" 

academic life. | Bafeldt and Gul; 
Samlade skrifter, a ; y B. 

Keijser (3 vols, 1853-95 " Larsson, C. ‘nha’ 
Festskrift Se $97): on logiska ti . 

(1931); A. Wedberg; M.E.M.; 

B:s filosofi (1937)- B.t 


Boswell, Sir ALEXAND 
9% 1775; TBalnuto = de . 

oet and printer. 
Boswell: Be baronet * 
result of aduel. He ‘duce 7 thu 
at Auchinleck and Pe cots on 
rare® books in early 


. I 
ytho i 
am ee Burns, and the 9 nich 
Siastic admirer O 


bf 


‘ oO i 
a number of Scots dialet* Jrculation- 
some are still in poP¥ ate 5 to THO 
Poems (1803); contriby Songs (18970 
Select Collection of Scotts b 740) 
I 
18 4 f 
Boswell, JAMES (#Edi pburee eee 
01769 Margaret Monten ress, Fs 
19 V 1795), Scottish M4) "4g un e783 
beh a He high ee London on the 
Edinburgh ; travelled * ravelled, 
where he met J ohnso" Act S 
Continent 1765-66, ™ 


5 


au an din 
of Voltaire and pou flatts: | ondoP ies 
interest in Corsica™ vis! ed d Heb! ar 
advocate from 1766 ’and tour ish P 


, glts . 
Johnson frequently: Called t° Eng 739 
with Johnson 1773-. 
1786; and resided ae (17 4) 6 mate @ 
After Johnson’s oparatio? et eich 
re OL; 

mae to yo Joe 

: O ‘ e OF fo ; 
peared a tte pela nal ee sottish 
altering the —— Je 4 
aS a pompous, 
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Saved from oblivion by the massiveness and 
‘Widness of his portrait of Johnson. Arro- 
BNtand self-effacing, vicious and sometimes 
Mus, foolish and yet brilliantly perspica- 
res) his repellent and fascinating character 
“ingredrawn in the publication of papers 
Journals discovered in recent years. 
James Boswell had supreme gifts as a bio- 
0 ad aed ad fidelity, objectivity in 
Groushe anc ae aaa in portrayal, 
Style Pecetia. beipinig 3 calculated prose 
his Lif a vivid sense of the dramatic. In 
finest ¢ of Johnson, Which remains the 
fithfal ns best-loved English biography, 
lon >. wePresentation and artistic re-crea- 
80 hand in hand. 


4) 
ony account of C orstca (1768): Essays in 
Tour. of the Corsicans (1769); Fournal of 4 
C 2 the Hebrides (178s: ed. F. A. Pottle and 
Son (1 “anett, 1936); The Life of Samuel Fohn- 
Nd rey "793, 1799; ed. G. B. Hill, 18873 
7695 i: Powell, 1934-50); B.’s Notebook 
fot ang I R. W. C[hapman] (1925); G- 
"Om M ; ‘ A. Pottle, Private Papers of F. Bb. 
Lotte, qatide Castle (1928-34: Index, 1937); 
raltnal ed C. B. Tinker (1924); B.’s London 
103269 ©C. ) - A. Pottle (1950): B. in Holland 
Ports Fitegorattd vette (2952). 
Ce The Een Life of J.-B. (x89); F. A 
Fy Inker an Uy Career of F. B. (1929)3 

ee fae B.A. Pottle, 4 New Portrait 
* Quennen > C. E. Vulliamy ¥. B. (1932)3 

» Four Portraits (1945). J.Ks. 


or 
wet, ace WILLIAM (T1650 ?), English 
enaeen c # of Chaste and Lost Lovers, 
on y 6 4 collection of tales influ- 
Wore : as earlove and Sidney. 
16g Scholae ce With Sir William Bos- 


ar ¢ . : : ‘ 
ar and diplomatist who died in 


“he 
Ssintep Chaste a 


: id Lost Lovers (1651; ¢4- 


ty, Mi 
Tinor Poets, II, 1906). B.L.J. 


Ot 
Lo? He 
dig Ge oN (t Brunswick before 1520): 
Meg: tie _ Chronicler and poet. His 
ie mov are expressive of the late 
> Tefoy vement toward social and 
ich 2 Fests ote’s real importance; 
a . a On. his historical writings 
ch, Nig Mong the most original of the 
Two large-scale world- 
ON extensive studies, 
Nh Manuscript (about 1500); 
to the author of the 
thn Woes oe (printed 1492), prob- 
8 the wy, Conrad Bote. His 
th Ory Of the Schichtbuch (about 1513), 
Ro, UPs Social and political revolts 
an ote, tevtting the city of Bruns- 
Yisay Ctive 





C erk of the customs office, 
°f the “tt in these struggles 28 @ 
"istocratic town council for 


which he also supplied effective weapons 
in the form of doggerel songs. 


Bok van veleme rade (Liibeck, c. 1493; ed. H. 
Brandes in Niederdt. Jahrb., XVI, 1890); De 
Kéker (pr. 1711; ed. C. Borchling and W. 
Seelmann in Niederdt. Jahrb., XLII, 1916); 
Dat Schichtbok, ed. Hiinselmann (Chrontken a. 
dt. Stddte, XV1, 1880); world chronicles: Hal- 
berstadt MS. partly pub. in Sammlung etlicher 
. . « Chronicken, ed. C, Abel (1732); Hanover 
MS. unpub.; customs records of Brunswick, 
1503, unpub. 

Selection by G, Cordes (1948); G. Cordes in 
Niederdt. Jahrb., 60/61 (1935); J. Schneider, 
Die Verfasserfrage der mnd. Spruchdichtung ‘ De 
Koker’ (Diss. Géttingen 1938). A 3 


Botero, GIOVANNI (*Cuneo 1543/44 ?; 
+Turin 1617), Italian political theorist. 
In Della ragion di stato (1589) he refutes 
the distinction, attributed to Machiavelli, 
between public and private morality, and 
argues for a state based on Christian prin- 
ciples. His views on population in Rela- 
siont universalt (1596) are considered by 
some to anticipate Malthus. 


Della ragion di stato, crit. ed. C. Morandi 
(1930); Cause della grandexsa e magnificensa 
delle citta (1589), crit. ed. ee Morandi (1930) ; 
Relaziont universal (4 pts, 1596; pt 5, 1895). 

A. Magnaghi, Le relasiont universali di G. B. 
ele origini della Statistica e dell’'antropogeografia 
(1906) ; A. Breglia, A Proposito di G. B 
economista’, in Annali di Economia (1928 ; 
with biblio.). — 


Botev, Curisto (*Kalofer 24 XII 1847; 
01873 Veneta; Vola 2 V 1576), Bulgarian 
poet, left Bulgaria (at that time still a 
Turkish province) at the age of seventeen 
and lived in Russia and Rumania. At 
twenty-five he became the chairman of the 
Bulgarian revolutionary committee in 
Bucharest and published his first book in 
1875. One year later he was killed near the 
mountainous peak Vola (western Bulgaria) 
where he had gone as leader of 80 revolu- 
tionaries to fight ‘Turkish troops. 

Botev’s poems are less than 20; but in 
language, form and feeling they are still 
unsurpassed in Bulgarian literature. His 
output of essays and political articles, on 
the other hand, was enormous, but its 
literary value not very high. 

Pesni i Stihove (1875); Sochinenta (3. vols, 
1888; 1 vol. with correspondence and diaries, 


ed. A. Burmov, 1940). 
M. Dimitrov, B.— Fichnost 2 Tvorchestyo 


(1945); Z. Stoyanov, B.—-Opit za Biographia 


6); N. Derjavin, 8. (1948); A. Kisselin- 
ey, (7 irogledat na B. (1949). MP. 


Botta, Carto (*San Giorgio Canavese 
7766; }Paris 1837), Italian historian, His 
most important works are Storia della 


BOTTIGER 


guerra @’indipendenza degli Stati d ‘America 
(based on documents placed at his disposal 
by Lafayette) and Storia d’Italia dal 1789 
alI8I4. His style, modelled on 14th- and 
16th-century Italian prose, was much ad- 
mired by Manzoni. Botta was not so 
complimentary concerning Manzoni, re- 
gretting that he should have wasted his 
talents in ‘scioccherie e falsita’ and pre- 


ferring Rosini’s Monaca di Monza to I 
Promessi Sposi. 


Storia della guerra d’indipendenza degli Stati 
d’ America (Paris, 1809; rev. ed. Milan, 1819; 
repr. 2 vols, 1844); Storia d’Italia dal 1789 al 
1814 (Paris, 1824); Scritti minori di C. Botta, 
ed. C. Dionisotti (1860). 

C. Dionisotti, Vita diC. RB. (1567); B. Croce, 


Storia della storiografia italiana nel secolo AIX 
(2nd ed. 1921). 


Bottiger, Cary VirueLm (*Vasterds 15 V 
1807; tUppsala 22 XII 1878), Swedish 
poet and scholar. Professor of modern 
European linguistics and literature at Upp- 
sala from 1845, married daughter of Esaias 
Tegnér. Published poetry from 1830 on- 
wards, under Tegnér’s influence. His 
poetry, elegant but trivial, was very popular 
with his contemporaries, 


VERSE: Nyare sanger (1833); Lyriska stycken 
(1837-39).—Prosge: J talienska studier (1853); 
Kellgren (1870); Stagnelius (1872); Sj alf bio- 
grafiska anteckningar och bref (1881). 

P. Fréberg, Smdrtans och kdrlekens kavaljer 


(1930). B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 


Botto, JAn (*VySny Skalnik 27 I 1829; 


TBanska Bystrica 28 IV 188 
reeaicompee 1681), Slovak poet. 


1Se ; was one of the first poets to 
2 in the Standard Slovak established by 
L. Stir. His work (lyric and epic) shows 
strong influences of Serbian folk-poetry 
and Polish romanticism (Mickiewicz). His 


masterpiece is the epic ‘Janogik’s Death’ 
which recounts the fat 


sim- 
much to Slovak folk 


treatment of th bi “poetry; while the 
one subject is reminiscent of 
Macha’s Maj. 


Spevy Fdna Bottu (1880); Sr’ Jadnosikova 
(1947). A. 


R.A 

Bouchet, GUILLAUME, Sieur de Brocourt 
( Poitiers C. 1514; ibid. 1594), French 
; oly-Writer, His Sérées (Soirées, or 
ee ) is a collection of conversations 
siti told proad-humoured stories, osten- 
ae ¥ 4 circle of citizens of Poitiers. 
©xample of middle-class realism in 


= 
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16th-century fiction they compare with 
N. Du Fail’s work. 

Les Sérées (bks I-III, 1584-98), on o E, 
Roybet (6 vols, 1873-82). ‘ox 


Bouchet, Jean (# Poitiers 1476; 11587), 
French man of law. | fe Mich eaeltdes 
literary circle at Poitiers which se vee 
Rabelais. His abundant ieee style 
is typically rhétoriqueur in t eel read. 
and appears to have been mi eye 
Les Regnars traversans les pet pte de 
folles fiances du monde (150°); | 


miltéres 

Tort . 1822): Epistres étorique 

een at a Line in Fleurs de Rheétorique, 
* } 


ie me ney (195°). percherie d’ Antoine 
& Picot, 


- A, Hamon, 
Vérard’, in Romania, XXII Cher M.Y. 
Un Grand Rhétoriqueur Pottev! Pe. 
Bouchier, JoHN, LORD caer ai 1532/3); 
field, Eevts 0: 1469; —— translator an 
English soldier, diploms . 7 renry VIII 


: anie 
prose-writer ane SO at he was see 
to Calais in 1510. adrid. He 
negotiate an alliance ae and tré sa 
deputy of Calais (15207 style varies IY 
Froissart (1523-25): to Froissar a 
ornate (in the preface direct 0? 
Guevara) to the more LJ: 
if Eng: 
Bordeaux. $ 


2 nycle 0 ; lay 
Sir Johan Froyssart: ee G. C. a a ‘The 
land, Fraunce, ne tb vols, 9 et ET 
(1895); ed. Ws Fs oer ed. Si ane 
Boke Huon de Borgeuts R Steele x eae b 
Ex. Ser. (1882-87); eis, © (19! 
golden boke of Marcus AW land] torso 
Olivares [in Guevora ™ 4p, V. Leal 
Arthur of lytell Brytay reelection: ed. pRB: 
(1814); Lord Berners, 4° xi 
Pinto (1937). cepublin 26 pris? 
RRA york TO eee well 
demtict ‘actor y ae a mainly 184%) 
4 ’ 1€ ? an qv 
about fifty dr aa Assi lee Bel 
dramas, of whic at The ss G 
is probably the bert "Colegio Oy 
1860; base 
Griffin) the best know” After Dank ye 


Arrah-na-Pogue (1 865) 3 


Is 1 
The Shaughran (1875): «Busy i 957 
Boudewijns, oe der 


t; 
Nicolaes ne pra ake! ed 


1520; ©1550 | 
529; UNC) ot Pe 3n4 9° 


secretary to the Co 


1603), Dutch poe, (1597 9 of ge, 
Gheestelijker Welles: eval 4" he RE 150 
1603) is in the me : ent by “efo™ 
fluenced to a cer Fee . une s) ? 
kers. It contain ramatic " is 
poetry in lyric an yaa 


29) 
Ed. Hermance Belles "Med: 
Ee 3 Even, in 








(1897); I. de Potter, Leven en Werken der 
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Zuidnederl. schrijvers, IL (1904); A. v. Duin- 
kerken, Dichters der Contra-Reformatie (1932) 3 


W. J. C. Buitendijk, Het Calvinisme in de 


spiegel van de Zuidnederl. Lit. der Contra- 
Reformatie (1942). 


Bouilhet, Louis 
tRouen r9 VII 


] 


JM. 


(*Couy 27 V_ 1829; 
1869), French writer. He 


was the friend, adviser and critic of Flau- 
ho contributed an important intro- 
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ductio 
solid] 
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INction 


Conte 
“rudit 


? have Vv 


H 


S Poe 
f Hen 
of t] 


umanist. 


es Fossiles (1854) sets 
of the Earth, in epic 


* . >] 


‘, dita _et scriptis N. 
; D. Murarasu, 


m prehistoric times to the moment 
at some unspecified date in 
He also wrote a number of 


Stons et Astragales (1859 ; contains 
ermiéres chansons (1842).— 
lion (1860); Faustine (1864) 5 
Amboise (1866). 
Un ami de Flaubert, L. B. (1885); 
‘., Sa Ute, etc. (1919). 

‘J C DPR. 


Nicoxas, the elder (*Ven- 
; tafter 1548), French- 
He enjoyed an 
‘IMporary reputation, both 
10n and his poetry. Elis 
by a genuine feeling for 
igour and sincerity and 4 
°F melancholy, 


> URMented ed. 1535). 


Borbonit 


La Poéste 
FLW. 


LAS, the younger (*Ven- 
574; tParis 1644), French- 
© was appointed professor 
the royal college (161! 
m Dirae, a curse on te 
yIV. Eventually joined 
1€ Fathers of the Oratory 
.t¢ favour of Richelieu-whom 


S poems, and thus secure 


Cademy. 
). 


p.T. 


Vine 
EN . . bt ba) ) 
an . ‘y 1695 > _ XI 1747) 


Master at Westminster 


Poems were praised by 1S 
> and by Charles Lamb. 


‘J. Mitford (1840, with life)- 
(1840, aa 


) 
16 


lit 


r 


I 


eee TParis 15 1X 1701); 


ight, novelist and pamph- 


“Tary 


opportunist 


whose 


novels derive from Mme de La Fayette, 
but whose comedies are interesting side- 
lights on contemporary manners. He 
attacked Boileau and Racine; Moliére 
replied to his Portrait du peintre (1663) in 
L’ Impromptu de Versailles, 

Novet: Le Prince de Condé (1675).— 
Comeptiss: Le Mercure Galant, ou La Coméadte 
sans titre (1683); Esope @ la ville (1690); 
Esope @ la cour (1701). 

Saint-René Taillandier, Etudes Irttératres 
(x88r); H. C. Lancaster, Hist. of French 
Dramatic Lit. in the r7th Cent. hx92ond4): 


Boutier, Prerre (jl. early 15th century), 
joint author, with Jean le Verrier, of Le 
Canarien, an account of the conquest and 
conversion (1402-22) of the Canary Islands 
by Jean IV de Béthencourt and Gaditer de 
la Salle. 

Orig. version ed. P. Maregry as La Conquéte 

des fles Canartes (1896); later version, 
biased in favour of Jean de Béthencourt, ed. 
G. Gravier (1874). Tne 

G. Doutrepont, La litt. frangatse @ la cour 
des ducs de Bourgogne (1909). FLW. 


Bowdler, THOMAS (*Ashley, Bath 11 VII 
1754; TRhyddings, Swansea 24 II 1825), 
English man of letters. A Victorian before 
his time, Bowdler made Shakespeare suit- 
able for family reading by emending or 
expurgating passages offensive to refined 
susceptibilities ; hence, ‘bowdlerize’. 
Family Shakespeare (10 vols, 1818); 
ants History of the Decline and Fail of Bie 
Roman Empire for the Use of reer a 


Young Persons (1826). 


ILLIAM LisLeE (*Kings Sutton 

Bowley ia: 01797 Magdalene Wake; 
4Salisbury 7 IV 1850), English poet and 
critic. Bowles’ defence—in theory and 
actice—of what he called ‘natural’ as 

F posed to ‘artificial’ images brought him 
the admiration of Coleridge and Words- 
worth and the opposition of Byron and 


Campbell. bs otk 
teen Sonnets, written chiefly on Pictur- 
sgue Spots during a Journey (1794); The Poetical 
CSIs of W. L. B., ed. G. Gilfillan (1855); 
Edition of Pope (1806); The Invartable Prin- 
. les of Poetry (1819); Autobiography (1837). 
HG, Greever, A Wiltshire Parson hed his 

Friends (1926). a 


j Srp Joun (*Exeter 17 X 17923 
m3 16 Miss ava +Exeter 23 XI 1872), 
English linguist, writer and traveller, first 
editor of Westminster Review, translator of 
European and Eastern hace 
», and People of Siam (18«4): 
Se eal Dautehtenceh with Cee 
by L. Bowring (1877). R.M.H. 


BOYD [706] 


Boyd, Anprew KENNEDY HvuTCHISON 
(*Auchinleck 3 XI 1825; tBournemouth 
I III 1899), Scottish essayist. Presby- 
terian minister from 1851; Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland 1890. His charm- 
ing essays, Recreations of a Country Parson, 
were first contributed to Fraser’s Maga- 


zine and later published in three’ 


series (1859-61). There followed Graver 
Thoughts of a Country Parson (1862-75) and 
three volumes on St Andrews: Twenty-five 
Years at St Andrews (1892) ; St Andrews and 
Elsewhere (1895); Last Years (1896). J.K. 


Boyd, Zacuary (*#Kailmarnock ¢. 1585; 
TGlasgow 1653), Scottish divine. Boyd 
was regent of Samur Protestant College 
and from 1632 a Glasgow minister. He 
was a fiery covenanting preacher, and a 
quaint conceited poet and prose writer. 
His most significant prose work is The Last 
Battel of the Soul (1629; ed. G. Neill, 
1831); and he is the author of a collection 


of metrical versions of Scripture, Zion’s 
Flowers (1644). JK. 


Boyer, L’ABBE CLAUDE (*Albi 1618 es 
tParis 22 VII 1698), French dramatist. 
uring a long career he composed or re- 
arranged tragedies, tragi-comedies and 
spectacular plays (piéces & machines), of 
which some 20 are known, though none are 
memorable. His Porus (1647) was revived 
in 1665 and reprinted as Le Grand Alex- 
andre, probably to compete with Racine’s 
lexandre. After Racine’s Athalie (1691) 
Boyer also wrote religious plays for Saint- 
Cyr: Fephté (1691 or 92) and Judith (1695). 
CEuures (5 vols, 1688, incomplete). 
EI. ancaster, A History of French 


Dramatic Literature in the r7th cen 
tury, II, lV 
(1929, 1932). 7 GB. 


- Rogert (*Lismore Castle, 
Waterford 25 I 1627; tLondon 30 XII 


1691), Irish natura! Philosopher and chem- 
ist, best known for his work on the expan- 
sion of gases; a] 


1 SO wrote on theological and 
philosophical subjects. ; 


(1673); A Free Enquiry into the vu 
cewed Notion of Nature (1686). 


T. Birch, ‘Life ’, In Biog. Brit. (1778~—gs), 
R.McH. 


Boyle, Rocer, BARON BROGHILL, Earr OF 
ea (*Lismore Castle, Waterford 25 1V 
Hoo? London 27 [ 1640/1 Lady Margaret 
ras beter TCastlemartyn 16 X 1679), Eng- 
mn ofan, dramatist, writer of verse 
After ae Novel, Parthenissa ( 1654~s509). 

© Scottish campaign (1639) he 


resisted the Irish rebellion in Me 
(1641), was a royalist, but, changing Tan 
twice, served under Cromwell - ih 
after 1649, A conversation with ith 
in 1660 led the ear] to write the oe 10S 
play in ‘the French fassion oF “have 
Though his heroic tragi-come Bi it 
been underestimated a oS 
fashions, they are not war eS Church 
Poems on Most of the Festivals Bi Boyles 
(1681).—The Dramatic Works of pee) 
Earl of Orrery, ed. W. 8, Clark (2 vols, 980, 
English Adventures (by ‘A ae the Ar! of 
1676, incomplete).—4 LOGIE B.LJ. 
War (1677). os 


CaRL 
a ’ 
Boyl Vives de oo eae 3), spanish 
(*Valencia 15773 fete. he consequ ii 
dramatist. His death wast rbuscade- | «4 
of wounds received in an sl urado, * 
wrote one play, £/ ants a $ Os 
is a variant of the eee rind poem abe 
He also wrote an interest | 
how to write plays. 


oi galer 
dramaucds ait 
id Martinez, Poetas tor, Teas, 
pliomd ba wel, eaeech J. Cha} nM . 
Theory in Spain (1925): ‘Boyse® ve 
Boysen, JOHANN WILHE cc a 24 18H 
Nienkarken’ (# Neuenkare™ GermaP Front 
+E 6 XII 1870), LOW wo deperen 
Pernay 6 ee oth with some inde? oe 
A follower of Grot lent for it i ne 
a SO as 
his descriptions of nature have person 
chiefly through their py prevent’ 
old-fashioned language plat! 
from becoming popu pitmarsch®’.C. 


~-bechen m 
Leeder un Stticksche? $); 


(1865). 


: Wide e 

Bozveli, Nrorit (x78 " eligiong litem, 
Bulgarian writer ey: 
prominent for his ©°" ciavyan ed 
activities. His we 5 1S ve 
sko Detovodstvo G ; system: pot ne 
Bulgarian educationé .é d 
books and dictionary velopme? 
influence on the age. 
modern Bulgarian langU ; 

Mati Bolgaria ( 1850). Studi ee Art, 7p. 

I. Shishmanov, (1905) 3 30): 4) 
skoto Vasrajdane An oha (19 129 al 
Bosveli—fivot Delo t Ep (#126) ooty 
Brabant, JAN, neal German" 
to whom are ascribe ‘ostly 1? 408 
MSS, 9 love songs ™ a pe oth 

Ve 

style. rp Jiederen T. Anse 
j — se yjdschr. Ne 
(1896). ee snore 
Braccesi or BRACC! ‘. " [ralia® 
ence 1445; {Rome 15 
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wrote both in Italian in the vein of 
Burchiello and in Latin in the vein of his 
friend Poliziano. Professor at Florence 
Hol my, he served as ambassador to the 
Holy See and translated Appian’s Wars 
into Latin. jaa I 


Br ; a ie 
“(ag FRANCESCO (*Pistoia 26 XI 
aa td. 31 VIII 1645), Italian poet and 
0 ‘erie, _He spent his life in the service 
mee of the church; in his nu- 
melodramas and lyric works, dramas and 
UNaccon S his facility of versification 1S 
eXcent ae by fertility of imagination, 
in 26 ae Scherno degli Dei, a mock-epic 
times egg os. The grotesque and some- 
the god tse adventures of this ‘mockery of 
’ 0 S are u | . . oa 
48ainst + b sed mainly to inveigh 
*SSential] , use of mythology in poetry; 
© fun ¥, however, Bracciolini wrote for 
of Writing, 
L 
thes Scherno deg]; Dei Fac g. 
pe Whole wos et (first 14 cantos, 1619; 
el’'g ee Poemetio ps Oe : ae : 
Not; limpiq? oe sg Sepolto’, I’ “ Oreste 
Ohta della maa: di F, B. (1889); M. Barbi, 
Vole Oli, Bi ‘i e delle opere di F. B. (1897); 
e'Lo o— afta storica del poema prace- 
B 10 degli Dei? (1930). 
(7 colin; Poco: 
, ‘Tranuoya ©8810, GraAN FRANCESCO 
#59), Italian a Arezzo 1380; {Florence 
Ucc} UManist, pupil of Crisolora 
Accad ©clo Salutat; h 
amo. a Val ati, and founder of the 
‘a the; aidarnina, He discovered, 
neo . texts, the Institutiones Ora- 


Ly : Uin aieean 
the gt 8s, hes the De rerum natura of 


his 7. ’80nant; 
t 
whey ttre a ‘ca of V. Flaccus. Among 


r 

b he wy, “ Some written from England, 
Shop .'vaS th 
Ntin “a € guest of Henry Beaufort, 
throw, Was 1 Jester. His Historia flor- 

talia °Wn in the 16th century 
“bey 1 translations. 
1b) “1 Stras 


Hore M dourg, 1 : Historia florentina 
to” Mur B, 1510); Historia florentina, 
Vv. 5 (17) 5 atori, Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 


ell ¢ 
r Quattrocento (1933). B.R. 


Vo 

ang Bertie ALBERT Emi (*Breslau 24 IV 
deny Wei mg 11878), German novelist 
d . sue wine Sriginally a sculptor, later 
tivgg tic Pla Se Narziss (1857), 2 melo- 
Rome subi. the style of Scribe, de- 
ante’ achion from Diderot’s Neveu 4é 
Py. to his sa a sensational success, 2OF 

ich tema, €r works. 
me ung (r gece (1858); Lieder und Lyrische 
ith men -—Gesammelte Romane, Nov- 
'elman, °4- Max Ring (10 vols, 1879). 
", B. und seine Dramen (191°): 

H.A.P. 


. 





ilvae of Statius and part of 


Brachvogel, Upo (*Herrengrebin nr 
Danzig 26 IX 1835; ©12 I 1878 Kiithe 
Miller; }New York 30 I 1913), German- 
American journalist and poet. He went to 
the United States in 1867. He wrote 
Jugendgedichte (1860) and Gedichte (1912) 
and translated Bret Harte. 
A. B. Faust in Diet. Am. Biog., IT (1929). 
E.R. 


Bracken, THomas (*Clones 21 NII 1843; 
+New Zealand 16 II 1898), New Zealand 
journalist, politician, poet, now remem- 
bered mostly for his sentimental poem ‘ Not 
Understood’ and for the New Zealand 
national anthem ‘God Defend New Zea- 
land’. He published several collections of 
which the last, Not Understood and Other 


Poems (1908), is the most representative. 
D.M.D. 


Brackenridge, HuGH Henry (*Campbel- 
town, Scotland 1748; ©1790 Sabina 
Wolfe; Carlisle, Pa. 25 V1I1816), American 
poet, dramatist, journalist, army chaplain 
and lawyer. He wrote blank verse dramas 
and Modern Chivalry (1792-1815), a satire 
on frontier conditions. 

The Battle of Bunkers H ll (1776); The Death 
of General Montgomery (1777). _ 

Cc. M. Newlin, The Life and Writings of 
H. H. B. (1932). H.LG. 


Braclaver, NAcHMAN (*1772 Medzhi- 
bozh; tUman, Ukraine 1811), Chassidic 
Rabbi, a direct descendant of the founder 
of Chassidism, a religious sect in eastern 
Europe. He was the author of fairy tales 
told to his followers and later transcribed 
in Yiddish. 

Ger. tr. M. Buber, Dre Geschichten des Rabbi 
Nachinan, thm nacherzahilt (1906). J.S. 


Bradford, WILLIAM (*Austerfield, Yorks 
1590 ?} 01613 Dorothy May, 01623 Mrs 
Alice Southworth; tPlymouth, Mass. 9 V 
1657); American historian, sailed on the 
Mayflower. Chosen governor, he was re- 
elected thirty times. His masterpiece 1s 
the history of the colony from 1620 to 1647, 
Of Plimoth Plantation (pub. 1856). 


_H. Plumb, W. B. of Plymouth (1920). 
= ° i H.L.C. 


Bradley, Epwarp (Cuthbert Bede) 
(*Kidderminster 25 III 1827; oO 858 Har- 
riet Hancocks; TLenton 12 XII 1889), 
English humorist whose creation, Ver- 
dant Green, a type of undergraduate Pick- 
wick, supplied Taine with material for 
Notes sur (Angleterre. 

The Adventures of Mr Verdant Green, an 
Oxford Freshman (1853). R.M Ei. 


ees SOQ 


= 


BRADSTREET [708] 
Bradstreet, ANNE, née Dudley (*North- temporary satires imitating Horace and 
ampton, Eng, 1612; 001628 Simon Brad- Pope still show freshness Of humour. 


Street; tAndover, Mass. 16 IX 1672) ‘a y 
: . 4 , P. , Art of Politicks (1729); The Man of 7 
See poet. Although transplanted to wees re ages of Mr Pope's on tha 
i ro wilderness and mother of eight chil- Subject (both repr. in R. Dodsley, Poems by 
ren, some of Mrs Bradstreet’s verses rank Several Hands, I, 1766). R.M.H, 


as the first significant 
poetry written in 2 ; | 
America though others are tedious and Brandao, ANTONIO (*Alcobaga 25 Jy 


artificial. 1584; +27 XI 1637), ae historian, 
_ A Cisterciz i1onk, he continued the. 
ee Muse Lately Sprung Up in —_— rehts it vidioes a of Bernardo de Brito. 
5 al (London, 1650); The Poems of A, eee lous historian than his pre. 
pete nne Bradstreet Together with Her Prose SEIU PAUOS ; merit is some 
emains, ed. C. E. Norton (1897). decessor, his purely literar) ‘ 
H.S. Campbell, 4. B. and Her Time (1891). What inferior to that of Brito. 
H.L.C, Monarchia Lusitana, U1, IV (1632). 


” (nqeméria sobre a vida 
Bradwardine, Tomas (*Chichester _go/;,4¢,5: Boaventura, er arise Mem. da 
Fbeaeaah [London 1349), English Augus- 4c. Real das Sciencias, VIII (1823). ‘T.P.W. 
lan, known as the ‘Doctor Profundus’; ish 
also mathematician, astronomer and ad- Br andon, SamuEL (fl. 15 98); ee pit | 
hear to Edward III. He became arch- classical dramatist whose Ai ahi h 
ishop Of Canterbury, but died almost has dramatic qualities and 7IS°° a 


ya of the Black Death. Standard as verse. 
’@ causa Det contra Pelagium, ed. Sir Henry The Tragi-Comedi of me! 


Savile (1618): S. , , 1909): 
39. Hahn, 7. B. und Le} 598: ed. R. B. McKerrow, 

von der menschlichen Wileneetiets (eax), mee NSBR Sele aed Bs 

eka 


Vertuous Octavia 


II 1626; 
Brandt, GErERAERDT "2 a X 1685); 
n Baerle; lockmaker; 


B co1652 Susanna van - ; 
ne Jocein or (fi. 1170-1200), Dutch writer and historiahy, monstrant 
the street oe hae, derives his name from _ studied theology, a ig an indif- 
lived bef im Dury St Edmunds where he parson at Amsterdam. se writer: In 
ore entering the monastery in ferent poet but a gooc pro veinsente 


1173. His chief work ; ; f ; a 
saa’ is the Chronicle, 1643 his horrific dram ntact W} 
fy emate and detailed account of the anes, brought him ai ons trans” 


daily 1i : : 
cae and affairs of his abbey. He also Baerle, Hooft and  VOnde™. 4, funer 
dom of St eae lost, of the martyr- lated the oration for He memoria is 


which Germez recited 4 His maim *. 


Ff; . : : 17 
Bustle: Chronicle of Jocelin, ed. and tr. H. E. vice for Hooft in 1647- : (1668) with 50 
ro). , "De historie der Reformatie _ He nicl 
(Rolls Series. Me oe af St as portraits and terse rc E raphies By aus 
Sete er RR. wrote three important DP" se § 

Braker, Uz : the influence mat Hoolt i t 
+Wattwil RICH (*Nabis 22 XII E735% anpar t C. pool! 
grapher an Ix 1798), Swiss autobio- meme ven val P “al (1682) 
. Own as ‘der arme Mann jim Gedichten (1649); Le? 4, ae a pul 


Toggenburg? : sf te Cia 
Ure’. Beginnj 1677); Leven van Joo chie ; 
served in the p einning as a herdboy, he Hee pe oe en bedrijf va" Mi B On 

G. Ker" 


Tussian army, deserted at (1687). 


Lobositz and Settled in 


his native t leven U2M ndsche ig, ¥ 
able for ie rok ts MMObiographyisremark G.M. C. Loc De ay, Ge Feat 
* r its robust simplicity, geschiedschrijver G. B. (1A es N cfg. W" 
des ee beschichte und nathiirliche Ebentheuer Biidragen tot de gest a J: 
ed, foosh Mannes im Toggenburg (1780 - kunde, 2 (1881-84). pin 
. 1922); Etwas tiber W fenen NELER 


liam S} : 

Hone aie, ed. W. Muschg (1942) Gare, Brandt, Kaspar: see 
(2 vols, ns Armen Mannesim Toggenburg Brant, SEBASTIAN 
S.- Voellm Db, a a 4 “7 V 1521 3 wil 
Ulrich 9, Yaniel Girtanner von St Gall 1458; ibid. 10 ome 
etindise aus dem Toggenburg und she Studied at Basle, beg ro P ee atit 
ts (1928) H.B.G. Strasbourg. Achiev€ (1494) 2 309 ff 5 


Bramh els ; 

* with his Narrens ‘oh ov 

bi 4S, Baron: see SENKOVSKY. rhymed couplets 17 a of the * 
ramst representing follies tyP? ragonla- 


English On, James (*1694 2; $16 III y hi d for Nat jous 
Poet and divine whose highly com, tonne poe amanist and P 
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pelongs more to the medieval than to the 
modern world. His work, rambling, un- 
systematic, but entertaining, was for long 
an important literary influence. Geiler 
yon Kaisersberg preached sermons on it. 
Brant wrote many Latin and German 
poems, and edited Freidank’s Bescheiden- 
heit (1508), 
ae Narrenschiff, ed. F. Zarncke (1854, still 
the best edition), K Goedeke S72), F 
Bobertag (1889): ' facsimile od (1 kl 
(1913); Eng. tr. by Se wed. FP. Schultz 
Liber faces; franeys ee éeydel (19-44). — 
Der neue Laienspiegel ihe 2) es 
ein Tee : ‘it Relations of England and 
versions of the ae Pompen, The English 
Rajewski, Sp a up of Fools’ (1925); M. 
ae > (1944). D.G.D. 
(ae ERR DE BouRDEILLE, seig- 
15 VII 16, ‘ei C. 1540; + Brantéme 
first half okt : ‘iat historian, spent the 
€ later ace a In military adventures. 
anecdotal] fifo, to record the mass of 
ditectly an Srmation he had acquired 
Brantéme is fom various printed sources. 
the Prep h One of the most revealing of 
MemMoirists, and later critics 


se €rnatr : ‘ 
Naive oy cynical between regarding him as 


Ralanns completes 
L. Pinpan sls: 1864- 

22 1004-82). 

a hist, (<8 6 ® Istorien ". in Rev. des ques- 
cy, B. (1994), | ioe Lalanne, FF. fa F, 


(1665-66; crit. ed. L. 


wai 
Fen oR Or BrarrHwaltE, RICHARD 
ae ae >; 04 V 1617 Hurworth 
and Applet’ ©27 VI 1639 Mrs Crofts; 
Bary rte = 4 V 1673), English prose 
Petent @e lee best known for his 
treatisa. Satire tat, but more than ee, 
Oup] - > Pastorals, odes and mora 
ts skip oo Latin scholar, he wrote 


Bley tr se Bin. 


Phad 
(16 “th ° for the Divell (1615), ed. J. W: 
Y 2878 mes ieee ae 


Wood arr > the English 
Thoma °28, mee Journal (1638, ed. J. Hasle- 
M, {i 1033)" V- C. Hazlitt, 1876, ed. D. B. 


B * Blag 
4 etdes “SR. B. (1928). J.R.B. 


le 5 
educae , 1 eUBEN AsHer (*Vilna 1851; 
ened ein t 2); lebrew novelist, Was 
Dep an the dre traditional Jewish way but 
iho ie° Study © for ‘enlightenment’ and 
to Me Hig “Ubjects taught in European 
m Tin the, 2°vel Hadath Vehachaim 

Pde: Jewsayifesto of those who sought 
“XI | religion into line wit 
M. L. Lilienblum, 
e 1, J¢ligious reform, was the 
Sh; St of this book. In hus 
akezavoth Braudes left 
reformist position an 


BREDAHL 


demanded a synthesis that would preserve 
the virtues of tradition and not hamstring 
the impetus of the progressives. Y.H. 


Braulio oF Saracossa, St (c. 585; $651), 
succeeded his brother as bishop of Sara- 
gossa in 631. He was a friend of Isidore of 
Seville, and his writings include letters, 
lives of Isidore and St Emilian and a hymn 
for the latter's feast. 


Migne, Patr. Lat., 80; C. H. Lynch, St B. 
(1935). F.J.E.R. 


Bray, ANNA Exiza, née Kempe (*Newing- 
ton, Surrey 25 XII 1790; ©1818 C. A. 
Stothard, o1820 Rev. E. A. Bray; 
+London 21 I 1883), English writer of his- 
torical novels and children’s tales. 


The Talba, or Moor of Portugal. A Romance 
(3 vols, 1830); The Novels and Romances of 
Anna Elisa Bray (12 vols, 1884).—A Deserip- 
tion of the Part of Devonshire bordering on the 
Tamar and the Tavy in a Series of Letters to 
Robert Southey, Esq. (3 vols, 1836); Auto- 
biography (to 1843), ed. J. A. Kempe (1884). 

“A. E. B.’, in Spectator, 57 (1884); G. C. 
Boase, ‘A. E. B. and her Writings’, in Library 
Chronicle, 1 (1884). B.H. 


Brébeuf, Grorcrs DE (*Thongny, 
Manche 1618; +Venoix, nr Caen 1661), 
French poet. A friend of Picrre Corneille, 
he translated .the Pharsalia of Lucan 
(1654-55) before parodying it in the 
‘burlesque’ manner of Scarron. He also 
wrote meditative religious verse. 

emier livre de Lucain travesti (1656) ; 
Pertnctgs eens rsa) ed. R. Harmand 

—Cuvres (1664). 

Soe Rare ts je B. (1897) ; D. Mornet, 
Histoire de la littérature frangaise classique 
(1940). G.B. 

1. CueistiaAN Hvup (*Bjergsted 
ape co1821 Vita Sophie Bredahl, 
née Berthelsen; {Sore 16 I 1860), Danish 
He studied theology but gave 1t up 
for poetry. Ossian, Shakespeare and 
Oehlenschlager were his chief inspira- 
tions. He lived as a peasant, and _ his 
poetry expresses his social indignation. 
His main work, Dramatiske Scener, 1s full 
of Shakespearean influence; there 1s much 
genuine passion and pathos in this strange, 


poetic conglomeration, but it lacks form 


and composition, being too abstract and 


poet. 


naive. 
Dramatiske Scener uddragne af et aldgam- 
melt Hlaandskrift. Frit _oversatte af det 


Kyhlamske ved C. Bredahl (6 vols, 1819-33; 
abr. ed. 1855). 


Brandes, Danske Digtere (1896); O. 
Thyregod, C. B Harmens og Retsindets 
Digter 1 vor Literatur (1918). E.B. 


BREDERODE 


Brederode, GerspraND ADRIAENSZ (*Am- 
sterdam 16 III 1585; tibid. 23 VIII 1618), 
Dutch poet and playwright. Gerbrand 
took his name from his home, the shoe- 
maker’s shop De graaf van Brederode. He 
was a painter and poet, member _of 
‘Egelantier’ and ‘ Aeadernia which 
brought him into contact with Coster, 
Hooft and his circle. A keen observer, he 
had an urge to express himself either with 
the brush or the pen. Particularly in his 
early works the struggle is apparent be- 
tween his natural inclinations (he was 
fierce to the point of roughness, sternly 
alive, abhorring affectation) and the more 
sophisticated fashion of his time as 
expressed in the Amadis novels and 
other French and Spanish renaissance 
works. For the sake of his new and 
much admired friends he strained his 
natural gifts, as in Lucelle (1616), dedicated 
to ‘Tesselschade, in which only the comic 
interludes reveal Brederode at his best. He 
was well aware where his strength lay, and 
after a few excellent farces he embarked on 
comedies. These earned him a well- 
deserved fame and the tight to be counted 
among the five greatest Dutch poets of the 
golden age. He wrote Het Moortje (1615) 
after Terentius’s Eunuchus, known to him 
In a French translation, and De Spaansche 
Brabander (1617) after the Spanish picar- 
esque novel, Lazarillo de Lormes, giving a 
series of witty, lively scenes which are 
abundant compensation for the lack of 
dramatic coherence. Notwithstanding the 
mockery, foolishness and occasional coarse- 


ness in his plays, a certain earnestness and 
love for his fellow-men is apparent 
throughout. 


out. Brederode was also a great 
and sensitive lyrica] poet. Inhis Amoureus, 
boertigh en aendachtig liedboeck we find his 
deep, teal feeling in all its variety. He 
had the gift of evoking living characters 
by means of images and rhythm. 


(1613); 
Groot Liedt-Boeck (1622); Angeniet (1623; 3 
acts, finished by Starter); Het Daghet wyt den 
Oosten (1638 ; finished and spoiled by an un- 

nown writer).—De Werken van G, 4. B., ed. 
J. ten Brink and others (3 vols, 1890); Werken 
van G. A. .B., ed: J. A. N, Knuttel (3 vols, 
1918-20), 

- ter Gouw, Het Huis B. te Amsterdam 
(1880) and ‘Bredero-Album’, in Oud-Holland, 
a (1885); J. ten Brink, G. A. B., Historisch. 
Gy Sthetische Studie (3 vols, 1888); H. Poort, 
(toi¢) @3 (4948); J. Prinsen JLan, G. 4. 8 
= WEA. Al -van Rijnbach, De Kluchten van 

* 4. B. (1926); BF. A. Stoett, G. 4. B’s 


(1618) ; 
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1, Bredee 
Moortje (1931); J. Ae N-, Knvedboek a 
(1949); Th. Weevers, ‘B.'s er’, in Be 
liederen van Georg Grefling A.M.B.W: 
Baur, 2 (1945). i Rit 
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“Mancipati 


on worke oa se 
and self. ) d with much success 


refotmn aa for social and political 
the same or that reason, rather than for 
ee Ic merits of her novels, became 
lonally famous. 


Met (x8 ‘S: Presidentens déttrar (1834); Jdem- 
Novels $9 > Syskonliv (1848); Hertha (1856). 
Traver. a M. Howitt (11 vols, 1844-45).-— 
i 33~54 ; oe t den nya verlden (3 vols, 
P bk form ro and om hdsten dr 1851 (1st pub. 
a 922); Livet 1 gamla verlden (1860- 
alfhy 
ed 1 ing ertiska anteckningar, ed. by sister C. 
: ohans Tepr. 191 2); I’. Breimers brev, 
he son and E. Kleman (4 vols, 
A rey 
aang Bre . \t912) ; L. Wahlstrém, Svenskar 
erlet, vol. 2 (1916); E. Kleman, 
Breng B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 
er 3 
b IT] So Brandis, Gerrit (*Leiden 
en teh editor [Amsterdam 23 WI 1802), 
theeStterkun ae shai (Taal-, Dicht- 
Tst, mainle Sabinet, 1781-84), literary 
rind poe German influence, 
am. of comedies; town clerk of 


RSp. 
1 ir De ay 
“Chil Ove; hep ciilderkunst (1780).—CRITI- 
hung; Yerband tusschen de Dicht- en 


Ry a 
€ W.W. 
(*g ater, Sor 

739) sho FIA Exisanet, née Weber 
mar Sweq.29 IV 1659; ibid. 14 IS 


Quanto to a S first professional poetess, 
Breas 1: las Brenner, artist and anti- 
Lagi lin S SPicuously learned woman, 4 
ric | 88 Wel] 2 Who wrote in German and 
t cnoemns S Swedish. Her rather pro- 

Nte Cre distinctly over-rated by 
boon tisha >. Oraries, 


ts Qa 

ka digg ter (2 vols, 1713, 1732); Samlade 

Ry. > €d. P. Hanselli (1873). | __ 

te ttang B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 
Mere’ IX z EMENS Marta (*Ehrenbreit- 
remap (t3y ee co29 X 1803 Sophie 
cht), a Slorg 1806), co1807 Auguste 
R dt | etma 14; }Aschaffenburg 28 VII 
wache 1 By ank Poet, son of an Italian mer- 
of Sin jee Brith; furt and Maximiliane de la 
Wj Opyieand ‘mon and unstable, Brentano 
tig what im “Mperament the typical poet 
Saf om @ nation, Sophie Mereau, 
er ell in love at Jena, and mat- 
Vorce, gave him anchorage; 
*Doration with Achim von 
€ fiasco of his impulsive 
t ens he drifted despairingly, 
“8Sin a (184 restored him to Roman 
hen” Ye Bly ab 17), after which he became 
ch, ats i SOrbed in religion, spending 
: Visig € orbit of Katharina Em- 
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BRETEL 


manded a wide range of moods, but his 
undisciplined genius focused best in his 
lyric poetry. How far he had assimilated 
—and transfigured—the material of folk- 
lore is shown in his Geschichte vom braven 
Kasperl and in his Marchen, 


Godwi (1800); Chrontka eines fahrenden 
Schiilers (1802); Des Knaben Wunderhorn (with 
Arnim; 1806-08); Wunderbare Geschichte von 
BOGS (1807; with Gorres); Der Philister vor, 
in, und nach der Geschichte (1810).—PLays: 
Alovs und Imelde (1812); Die Griindung Prags 
(1813).—Novets: Die Schachtel mit der 
Friedenspuppe (1815); Geschichte vom braven 
Kasperl und dem schénen Annerl (1816; The 
story of the just Casper and fair Anmie, tr. C. F. 
Schreiber, 1927); Die mehreren Wehrniiller 
(1816); Das bittere Leiden unseres Herrn Fesu 
Christi. nebst dem Lebensumriss dieser Begna- 
digten (1833, tr. Life of Anne K. Emmertch) ; 
Romansen vom Rosenkrans (18s2); Marchen 
(2 vols, 1846; tr. K. F. Kroeker, 1885); 
Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Chr. Brentano (9 
vols, 1852-59); Gedichte, ed. Sophie Brentano 
and R. A. Schréder (1943); Auswahl von 
Briefen, ed. H. Schiel (1941). ; 

Biographies by R. Guignard (Paris, 1933), 
Ina Seidel (1944), W. Pfeiffer-Belli (1947); 
P, Béckmann, ‘Die romantische Poesie Bren- 
tanos und ihre Grundlage bei F. Schlegel und 
L. ‘Tieck’, in Hochstift (1934-35); K. Glock- 
ner, B. als M archenerzahler (1937). H.A.P. 


Breri (BLEHERIS, BLEpDHERICUS). A Breri 
is mentioned by Thomas d’Angleterre, a 
Bleheris. by Wauchier de Denain and a 
Bledhericus by Giraldus Cambrensis, as an 
authority on Celtic legends. While many 
critics believe that Breri is a pure fiction, 
others suppose that he really existed. It 
has even been suggested that he resided for 
a time at the court of Guillaume X of 
Aquitaine and that it was through this that 
the matiere de Bretagne and the Arthurian 
legends became current in French litera- 


ture. 
E. Brugger, ‘Der Dichter Bledri-Bleher1’, in 


Zeitschr. f. fr. Sp. u. Lit., 47 (1924); R. S. 
Loomis, ‘ Bleheris and the Tristan story’, In 
Mod. Lang. Notes, 34 (1924); F. Lot, ‘Encore 
Bleheri-Breri’, in Romania, 51 (1925); R. S. 
Loomis, tbid., 53 (1927). F.W. 


Bretel, JACQUES (fl. ¢. 1285), French poet, 
possibly a herald, author of the Tournot de 
Chauvency (ed. M. Delbouille, 1932), a 
poem describing a tournament arranged by 
Louis de Looz, comte de Chiny in 128s, 
The picturesque aspects of contemporary 
chivalry, which had hitherto been presented 
in a fictional context, are here treated inde- 
pendently. The poet was probably a 
Lorrainer, not related to Jean Bretel. 
FLW. 


BRETEL 


Bretel, Jean (}Arras 1272), F rench lyric 
poet, celebrated for his jeux-partis, _of 
which about 75 are extant. These poetical 
debates touch on a large number of dis- 
puted questions of love casuistry. Anum- 
ber of them are with Adam de la Halle, the 
rest with other Arras poets of the period. 


Six chansons ed. by G. Raynaud, in Bibl. de 
l’Ecole des Chartes, 41 (1880); the jeux-partis 
in A. Langfors, Recueil général des jeux-partis 


(1926), F.W 
Bret Harte: see HARTE, FRANCIS BRETT. 


Breton, NicHoias (*15517?; +c. 1623), 
English poet, pamphleteer and essayist. 
Apparently in Oxford in 1577, he spent 
some time in the Low Countries. From 
1592 for a considerable period he was 
under the patronage of the countess of 
Pembroke and frequented Wilton. A 
stepson of George Gascoigne, he man- 
aged to write professionally without losing 
his status as a gentleman, producing in 
more than 40 years fiction in the euphuistic 
genre, religious tracts and satire. He did 
not however possess the true satirist’s 
spleen, being apparently a quiet, sincere 
man with a love for old-fashioned ways. 
In his verse, particularly in lyrics, Breton 
shows both skill and delicacy: he indulges 
his mastery of technicalities of language 
and metre, but subordinates his play with 
figures to the Proper service of his subject 
matter, often with exquisite sensibility. 
VERSE: A Flourish Upon Fancy (1577; 1582), 
ed. T. Park, in Fleliconia, I (1815); B.’s Bower 
of Delights (1591: 1597), ed. H. E. Rollins 
(1933) ; Melancholic Humours (1600), ed. G. B. 
Harrison (1929); No Whipping No Lripping 
(1601), ed. C. Edmonds, in Isham Reprints 
(1895).—ProsE: The W7) of Wit (1597), ed. 
J; t. Halliwell-Phillipps (1860); Grunellos 
fortune (1640), ed. E. G. Morice (1936); 
Characters Upon Essays (1615), ed. Sir S, E. 
Brydges, in Arcadia, I (1815); Fantasticks 


(1624 °).—Works in Verse and Prose, ed. A. B. 


Grosart (1879, not complete) ; Poems by N.B. 
[not hitherto repr.], ed 


- J. Robertson (1962 : 
A Mad World My Masters And Ohi. ame 
Works, ed. U. Kentish-Wright (1929). 

E. Blunden, ‘N. B.’s Prose’, in Votive 
Tablets (1931); E. M. Tappan, ‘N. B.’s Verse’ 
in Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 13 (1898): C. N- 
Greenough, ‘N. B.’, in Kitteridge Anniv. 
Papers (1913); A. H. Bullen, in Elizabethans 
(1924), BL]. 


Bretén de los Herreros, Manurt (*Quel, 
Logrofio 1796; tMadrid 1873), Spanish 
Playwright. He fought in the war of 
mMdependence and became director of the 
national library and permanent secretary 
i the Royal Academy. With the excep- 
10N of the play Elena (1834) and two weak 
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Dis ; 
a rien of Sir Isaac Newton (1855), still 
L.p : biography and commentary. 

. layfair, Sur 2. (1868). LK. 
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a Freneyor3 : epic on a naval action _be- 
) str Nes an English vessel) ; Car- 
Qty (, t John Chrysostom’s Dialogus 
Mura 1528). 
» La poésie néolatine (1928) ; P. 
» Litt. latine de la Renaissance 


friday, R BW, 
‘eligi’ E pDRicH (*Vysoké Myto 16193 
Sionar cs Writ 15 X 1680), Czech poet and 
recov, Who €r. Bridel was a Jesuit mis- 
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His religious poetry be- 
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t # res (1782); Le Conservateur 
R.. en DOld 55~58), 
Sp , isse € Doyen B. et les origines de 
: romande (1909). J.Pp.1. 

; RG 
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BRILLAT-SAVARIN 


+Rome 23 VII 1373), Swedish visionary. 
Born of one of the noblest families in the 
land, Bridget received a good religious up- 
bringing and enjoyed a happy marriage, 
with eight children. After her husband’s 
death she dedicated her existence to reli- 
gion, She went to Rome in 1349, where 
she lived, excepting for pilgrimages (1nter 
alia to Jerusalem), until her death, and 
succeeded in wresting permission from the 
pope to found ‘Fralsarens Orden’, a con- 
gregation to fall within the Augustine 
Order. Vadstena Stiftelsen, the first result 
of this plan, became a centre of northern 
culture during the late middle ages. Brid- 
get was canonized in 1391. Her Revela- 
tiones (or Visions) she apparently dictated 
in Swedish to her confessors; translated 
into Latin they were widely read. They 
contain powerful and poetic fulminations 
against the wickedness of the papacy and 
of the Swedish crown, and reveal Bridget 
as an ambitious, vigorous and outspoken 


woman. 

Revelationes Sancte Birgittae (Lubeck, 1492); 
Heliga Birgittas Uppenbarelser (Old Swedish 
tr.), ed. G. E. Klemming (5 vols, 1857-84); 
Den Heliga Birgittas Uppenbarelser t Urval, 
modern Swedish tr. R. Steffen (1909); 
Revelationes; Translatio suecana e codice, ed. 
M. Wessén (1949); The Revelations of S. Btr- 
vy. Pp. Cumming (1929); deta et 


gitta, ede We et "hal pe 
processus canonisations S, Birgittae, ed. I. Collin 
B. West- 


1924-31). Py 
: E. Fogelklou, Birgitta (1919); K. B. 3 
man, Birgittastudter (1911); T. Schmid, Brr- 
gitta och hennes Lai oe (1940); E. Peacey, 
"5. Birgitta of Sweaen (19337 

began B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 


(*1148 2; 


+Constantinople 1237), king of Jerusalem. 
birth, John makes a brief 


A Frenchman by Dit 
appearance in Italian literature with a 


’__a type of loosely-knit canzone 
imitated from the French ‘lai’—written for 
music and dancers, perhaps on the occa- 
sion of the wedding of his daughter Jolanda 
with the emperor Frederick II in 1225. 
Shortly after this he quarrelled with the 
emperor, going over to his enemy, pope 
Gregory IX. He himself became em- 
peror of the east at Constantinople in 1231. 

E. Monaci, Crestomasia ttal. dei primi secoli 
(1912); V. De Bartholomaeis, Primord: della 
lirica d’arte in Italia (1943); G- Bertoni, Jl 
Duecento (and ed. 1930)- K.F. 


Brillat-Savarin, ANTHELME (*Belley 1 IV 
17553 +Paris 2. II 1826), French gastro- 
nome, was a jurist who was forced to leave 
France during the Terror. He spent some 
United States, returning home 


years in the Unit" 
in 1796. Appointed counsellor to the 


BRINCKERINCK 


“cour de cassation’, he wrote several works 
on legal antiquities. His main work was 
his Physiologie du goitt, a charming and 
penetrating series of reflections on the 
pleasures of the table. 

Physiologie du gotit, ou Méditations de gastro- 
momie transcendante, ouvrage théorique, his- 
torique et a l’ordre du jour (2 vols, 1826; Eng. 
tr. 1884). 

H. de Balzac, ‘Vie de B.-S.’, in suppl. to 
Biographie universelle; M. des Ombiaux, La 
physiologie du gottt de B.-S. (1937). D.H. 


Brinckerinck, JoHANNEs (*Zutphen 1 359; 
tDeventer 26 III 1419), founder and rector 
of the nunnery at Diepenveen. Nine of 
the extempore sermons he preached for the 
nuns have been recovered as reported by 
Lijsbet van Delft and edited by Rudolf 


Dier. 


Ed. W. Moll in Kerkhist, Archief, iv (1866); 
W. J. Kihler, ¥. B. en zun klooster te Diepen- 
veen (2nd ed. 1914); A. Hyma, The Christian 


Renaissance (1925) and The Brethren of the 
Common Life (1950). J.J.M. 


Brinckman, Joun (*Rostock 3 VII 1814; 
TGiistrow 29 IX 1870), Low German poet 
and writer. The son of a Rostock family 
of merchants, he became a lawyer, spent 
some time in America and finally settled as 
teacher in Giistrow. Next to Fritz Reuter 
he is the outstanding representative of 
Mecklenburg literature, a master of the 
short story, with a vigorous prose style. 
He also tried to write in High German, but 
thereby rather frittered away his talents, 
His early Seelieder and High German bal- 
lads are influenced by English and German 
Tomantic poets; his unfinished cycle of 
romances Die Tochter Shakespeares (1881) 
shows greater poetical power. But he 
found his real vocation in the Low German 
short story and, to a lesser degree, lyric, 
Stimulated by the popular ‘Schnurre’ 
(humorous anecdote), which was also 
Reuter’s starting point, he was very suc- 
cessful with animal Stories which he 
enriched with fairy-tale lore (Vossun Swien- 
egel, Héger up). He is his best in the 
description of the Propetty-proud Rostock 
bourgeoisie whom he enshrined with loving 
umour in Kasper-Ohm un ik (1855, and 
ed. 1868) and De Generalrcedey (1886). 


Prose: Voss un Swienegel oder Dat Briiden 
Betht tim (1854): Peter Lurenz bi Abukir (1868); 
Uns’ Hlerrgott up Reisen (1870); Héger up 
(1885).—Versr: Vagel Grip (1859).—Plait- 
deutsche Werke, ed. Plattdeutsche Gilde Ros- 
tock (7 vols, 1924~34). 

ep uctow, “J. B.-Schrifttum’, in Mitt. 
Quickborn, 27 (1934); W. Rust, ¥. B.’s hoch- 
ae mederdeutsche Dichtungen (1913); W. 
chmidt, J B., sein Leben und seine Werke 
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hrb., 43 
Re ae } Niederdt. Ja 

14); W. Seelmann, pati cee 
Gk H. Teuchert, tbid., 5! G.C. 
Mitt. Quickborn, 42 (1951): VJ 


ingedam 
Brink, JAN ‘TEN (*Appinged 


15 

0° 
utch pf 
1834; tLeiden 19 VII 1901); wrote 
fessor of literature at hically tr 
anecdotical but a eer ae Europe 
worthy studies of Dutch 


‘5 déf 

literature.  Hoechied ems ia 

De roman in brieven (1889) 5 eeniedeTts ra 

Nederl. Letterkunde (1899) 3 xyixe eel bod: 

Noord-Nederl. Letteren i Is, 1904» wey W 
ed. by T..H..de Beer, 3 YO" J. 


and biblio.). 13 [> 


He |meida his" 
Brito, BERNARDO DE f ‘portugues the 
1568; ftibid. 27 I Soden Brito bees asi 
oxic, A Cistercian mon M pnarela ‘het 
vast history of Portuga’s various ° yeh? 
tana, later continued *. his work 4 i 
Devoid of historical ae merits meee 
theless has great lpi of Pot | 
augurates the classical P | jell 

1 (1597) piggio 


0 
prose, | as 
Monarchia Lusitana, (1602) + ng He 
Segunde 6 

: seobtf 


parte da Chronica de ae 
Reis de Portugal (1 a a 46 AS, 
Monarchia Lusitana (1009. f er afos ge. 


A. Pimenta, Os fistort i gue, 
3): of 03 
(1943) £490), “f tne 
f 


e ¢ _ : be . V 


d 
poet. One of the Poncioneit oly apie 
included in the aa melan¢ £ 9000 
CANCIONEIROS). et P de his °° gan add 


feeling for nature pe 
composition whic hee 
journey in the me 
popularized in Spa! 


Cancioneiro geral (15! tas pap. W . 
Guimaraes, gue i B.’, in Po A j 
oi ie Braga, ° x 
(1871). eoriett 12 Oh Fo 
Brizeux, AucustE ( 1858): a vise? pe 

+Montpellier 16 IV 


‘98 bs 
A Breton by birth and os wand iis de” 


O FT) 
65 saci 


, ences 
Barbier, he spent ale aly, 0 Pe 
tween Paris, Brittany * 0° 5, kt poe eg 
lyrical and sentimenta ses B 1C of is 
legies (Marie, 1831) ~ the 4 ga Pols 
Bretons, 1845), a book OF.) and 7k 
rt Pod ue nouvelle, } nguas’ jal 
1 f 
ry nome eal 1844); ® ves if a 
Dante (1840). jst no it 
Les Ternaires (1841); pore TT ies R 
—Cuvres, ee *" Le 7 cas 
(1851) ™ (1898) G3 J yh 
IQIO-I A. B. of 
Abbé Lecique; (1903): ot 
Bretons de lettres k now 


- gee 
Brocense, EL: 


Brozas, F. 
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Br 

i PaAntHoLD Hinricu (*Hamburg 

poet: Brock trbid, 16 I 1747), German 

ope es studied in Halle, toured 
and became in 1720 a Hamburg 


Senato 

Ky trl - 

an) re translated Pope (Essay on 
also homson (Seasons) and was 


d r 24 es 
Style j Prolific Original poet. Brockes’s 


is Fe cammia as 

aroque ‘ Simplification of 17th-century 

Objects cai Naive poetry treats physical 
< 

Dody. Phenomena (the human 


Ir 

Part to the Weather, etc.) seeking to 
eDtness for Wledge and to inculcate the 
Y God. man’s use of all things created 


Daphy; 
Nts > . 
‘9 Vols, . 2 33); Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott 
Meraty, in me selection in Deutsche 
] 1 ed, F py wicklungsrethen, Aufklarung, 
‘J. hb y ugreman a . I "eprk d 
S n (1 rke, ed. 
Lb. eagnburg (§ vols, a Werke, 
hmeyer. Bo B. und Reimarus (1876); Kk. 
» nt seinen Gedichten (1935): 
tog H.8.G, 
er B 
2 DE - ee 
t, liveg RL, mid-1gth-century Yiddish 
are ie eastern Poland. His sub- 
Sry 10stly the poor and_ their 


ol] 
18g. Cte 

2), Poems (Warsaw 1876; Zhitomir 
Bry Joo. 


(linge: 1, 
iat bw Kazimierz MAcIry JOZEF 
lato Polish IT 1791; tDresden 10 2.4 
fee” VAS in tai: literary critic and trans- 
of Poli. soldier, teacher and pro- 
wa. rh literature (Warsaw). In 
Ic i aclassical form with the 
* Wiag tar ch Nt, combined with national 
x we “y aracteristics. Hislyricsshow 
A otic (e.g yy, mantic melancholy, and in 
Naty able, testaw) Gessner’s influence 1s 
ar fe) € believed in some messianic 
me Pe a (Postanie). 
ogtth’ ang. ed roluikéw (1819); Wiestaz 
Y (1g Cets, yes" OWring in Specimens of the 
0 c ~~) Postanie do braci wygnan- 
at ioe TOUS: O klasycznoset t roman- 
(- 0 duchu poexji polskie] ( 1818); 
olakéw (1831).—Collected 
vols, 1842-44). t 
I , O zycin 1 pismach K. 
tela 71); B. Gubrynowicz, K. 8» 
R. » Broge2irt821 (1917); A. Luck, 
i Vitkag *iskiego (1917). 3.S. 
r 
seg 1826) SAREL (*Ghent 1767; Aalst 
» the § lemish writer of witty dia- 
Aas manner (Dagely 
) an oeland, 1792, 1793 an 
tno tain 795~98 ate den Eetamine der ouder- 
‘to Slits Tatj ) in which he propagate 
ty; Nisn, “Nalism, liberalism and COS 
*lemig e also wrote the first short 
» Fellen en Mietje (181 I). 
R.F.L. 


To 


Fultet. 


BROKE 


Broek, LAMBRECHT VAN DEN (*Rotterdam 
30 VIII 1805; f16 NII 1863), Dutch poet. 
His work includes poems for children. 
Nagelaten en verspreide gedichten (1 S64, with 
biog. and biblio.). WW 


Broekhuizen, JOAN VAN (*Amsterdam 
20 XI 1649; tAmstelveen 15 AIL 1704), 
Dutch poet, scholar and soldier; admirer 
and editor of Propertius and Tibullus, 
wrote Latin poems and excellent Dutch 
love poetry in Hooft’s manner. 

Gedichten (1677; with J. Pluimer) ; Gedich- 
ten, ed. D. van Hoogstraten (with biog., 1712). 

J. A. Worp, ¥. v. B., in Tijdschr. v. Nederl. 
T. en Lett., 10 (1891). j.W.W. 


Brofferio, ANGELO (*Castelnuovo Calcea, 
Asti 6 XII 1802; Locarno 1866), Italian 
poet, dramatist, historian and critic, An 
ardent patriot, he was imprisoned in 1831 
for his political activities and released on 
the accession of Charles Albert. In 1848 
he became leader of the democratic party 
of the Piedmontese parliament and a fierce 
opponent of Cavour. Many of his poems, 
in Piedmontese dialect, are satirical in 
character (e.g. ‘I segret d’un veil sold’ and 
‘L’umanitari’). Among his dramas are the 
tragedies Eudossia (1825) and Vutige re 
de’ Goti (Paris, 1848). In the latter, parti- 
cularly, his conception of drama is shown 
to be mainly political, As a dramatic 
critic, too, he judged plays by political 
rather than artistic standards. Neverthe- 
less he had a great love of the theatre and 
had had practical experience of it as a 
member of the Compagnia Reale Sarda. 


Piays: Jdozeo (1826) ; Salvator Rosa 
(1827); Angelica Hoffman (1827).—DIALECT 
VERSE: Raccolta completa delle canzont piemon- 
test e det poemettt di A. B., ed. L. De Mauri 

2 and‘1920). 
ose et ae Nel Centenario di A. B. (1902); 
G. Costetti, La compagnia reale sarda e a pagtto 


ttaliano (1893). 


Broke, or BROOKE, ArTuHuR ($1563), Eng- 
lish translator. Brooke's verse translation 
from Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques pro- 
vided the plot of Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Shakepeare’s Nurse and some of 
his imagery may also derive from Brooke. 


ragicall Historye of Romeus and Iuliett 
(1 ee P. A. Daniel (New Shakespeare 
Soc.; 1875); eG.) AF Munro (Shakespeare 
08). 
OP. eae ‘Die Entwicklung der Sage 
yon Romeo und Julia’, in Sh. Jahrbuch, 11 
(1876); R. Fischer, Quellen zu Romeo und Fulia 
(1922);R.A. Law,‘ On Shakespeare s Changes 
Material in Romeo and Fuliet’, in 
Studies, 9 (1929); C. Spurgeon, 
Shakespeare’s Imagery (1935). A.A. 


BROME [726] 1 Lowood: 
Brome, ALEXANDER (*1620; tLondon the origin of Jane Eyre sor parlotte and 
30 VI 1666), English royalist poet and and M. Heger, who en the protor 
attorney whose bacchanalian songs and Emily at his school ot i But ba 
satire appear in Restoration miscellanies. type of M. Paul, mm. - gehool) and ie 
He edited and translated most of The Poems went later to a pleasante eat certainly HL 
of Horace by Several Persons (1666). relations with M. Eleger \ d M. Pa 


The Cunning Lovers. A Comedy (1654).— 
Poems Upon Several Occasions (1660); Songs 
and other Poems (1661; repr. A. Chalmers, 
Works of Eng. Poets, VI, 1810). B.L.J. 


Brome, Ricuarp (1652), English dram- 
atist. Brome was a friend of Ben Jonson, 
whose ‘humour’ comedy he imitates in 
most of his plays, most successfully in The 
City Wit and The Antipodes. Brome’s 
coarseness foreshadows Restoration com- 
edy, but A Fovial Crew, best of his later, 
more romantic comedies, happily anti- 
cipates The Beggar’s Opera. 

Five Newe Plays (1653); Five Newe Plays 
(1659); the remaining five of Brome’s fifteen 
plays were first collected in The Dramatic 
Works of R. B., ed. R. H. Shepherd (1873). 

J. A. Symonds, ‘The Dramatic Works of 
R. B.’, reviewed in The Academy (21 March, 
1874); A. C. Swinburne, The Contemporaries of 
Shakespeare (1919); H. F. Allen, A Study of 
the Comedies of R. B. (1912); C. E, Andrews, 
R. B.: A Study of his Life and Works (1913); 
G. P. Baker, ‘ Critical Essay on B.’, in Repre- 
sentative English Comedies, Lt, ed. CG. mM. 
Gayley (1914); A. Thaler, ‘Was R. B. an 
Actor ?’, in Mod, Lang. Notes, XXXVI (1921); 

_ Harbage, *Elizabethan—Restoration 
Palimpsest’, in Mod. Lang. Rev., 35 (1940). 

W.AAA. 


Bromyarde, Joun pr (fl. 1390), Domini- 
can, chancellor of Cambridge University. 
Although himself an advocate of reform, 
he was strongly anti-Wycliffite. 

Summa praedica 


ntium (Nuremberg, 148s) - 
Opus perutilium Feabili: 


materiarum praedicabilium 


(c. 1475). 
G. R. Owst, Preaching in medieval England 
(1926). Sis 


Bronté Famiy, English writers: Cuap- 
LOTTE (*Thornton 21 IV 1816; cor8s54 
Arthur Nicolls; +Haworth 31 III 185s); 
EmiLy JANE (*Thornton 29 VIII 31818; 
THaworth 19 XII 1848); AnnE (*Thorn- 
ton 25 III 1820; +Scarborough 26 V 1849). 
Three sisters of a Precociously gifted 
family—all the other children except 
Branwell (whose authorship of Wuthering 
Heights is not accepted by reputable Critics) 
died in childhood. They were brought up 
by Patrick Bronté, their eccentric [rish 
ather, and an aunt, in the isolation of 
Haworth parsonage, living in their private 
magined worlds of Gondal and Angria (in 
M “2 have been traced some sources of the 

Ovels). Cowan Bridge may have been 


exactly those of Villette oT througteize 
Plans for keeping a school “ ci r wh : 
the sisters had a period ‘ *5Si oe 
they faced Branwell’s ot 9 te, the orgie 
and illness. In 1845 Chario igcOV Ae: 
izing genius of the family; ub! 
sisters’ writings and arrange ‘ 
tion of the collected Por” and 
pseudonyms of Currcer, plished 9,” and 
Bell. In 1847 each pu ai Emily 
(under the pseudonyms) 

Anne wrote little eae 
Emily died of tuberculosis, | he hat’ 
refusing doctors and ae ‘1849: 
until she died), Anne ak some vetifé 
lotte went on writing ari do) * n 
the literary life © frien wi 
Thackeray and making er father S rine 
Gaskell. She married e er het m 

but died in the year a less P 
Critics have created a aaa 
literary rivalry betwe lighters *POfies 
Emily (Anne’s talent 18 °©0 ites 7. 
negligible). Charlotte etory i. 
versions of a Cinderella § ance ,*° : 
Cinderella bears ees yealis™ 4 dor 
and their strength 15, media 
central figure whose eee 
by-day unfolding oO on ‘d i is a iad 
violent and implaus} Thet ste as! 
over-literary prose StY me och& te ic 
mote resemblance betW 


vec 
Heathcliff but note reights 


contexts: penis q form foct oi 
intensity, a concea — actual sh 

astonishingly accura + * tu! 0 3 
Like the best ©" ind P15 3% od 


tion. 

. : afl c 
verse, 1t writes of if “ myst cto aM 
their relationship, WY" ind Zyl 


nt Be 
Ligue of Ki i oe 
Shorter 42 d st 7 HO 
LOTTE BRONTF ys vil. a (b 
(1924); CHAR vols, 1849 857) ern i 
1849); The Profesror © LO by IP BSGt 
eee pub. with © oye whe 
The ° Cornhill, Pe vols, 193%, Be 
Wuthering Heights Garro ’ ther (3 q0 
Grey; ed. H. - ah We al (2° 

a” ; s Grey (wi rafell yt? 

BRONTE: Agne 1 BT ee 


Poems by Currer; 
(1845); The Complete 
Bronté, ed. C. 


1} 


J 
847); The Tenant 2 a Sate 
1840).—-The Shakespeare 2 ey aU 
19 i 


* F (i528 ree ty i 
2 Gaskell, The Life a. Sad ul? 
binson, “5 . * Celeb 
The Life rien B. (1887). shor rie 
Brontés in Ireland (1899) *viack4y? 
her Circle (1896); A 
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Fac . ‘ 

ier op a i (1897); W. W. Yates, The 
ranwel] Be Brontés (1897); A. Law, Patrick 
ronté (1 ronia (1924); A. Law, Emily Fane 
Psychol 925); R. Langbridge, C. B., @ 
her Life ag otudy (1929); W. T’. Hale, A. B.: 
444 tort FIs Writings (1929); IK. A. R. Sugden, 
Son, F. ‘story of the Brontés (1929); C. Simp- 
(1932). 7 (1929); G. Bradby, The Brontés 
Willis Th F. Benson, C. B. (1932); IL. C. 
Qnd Fy, Brontés (1933); V. Moore, The Life 


The Sources ort E- B. (1936); F. 8. Dry, 
ane, Th : of W uthering Heights (1937) ML. 
Brook ©. Story (1953). Be. 
Bro iy ARTHUR: see BROKE. 

Oke 
Wught 29 ITI 1793), Irish writer, 


er 

as e ee arts Brooke, by whom she 
a throug} She became interested m 
nth aclic Wy hearing a labourer read 
(ing y. aoe and devoted herself to 
tra Was a Reliques of Irish Poetry 

*slation £ € first significant English 
Se Pool Ff Of early Irish poetry. 
“YMoy O} Christians (1791).—A. Crossley 
> Memoir (1816). R.McH. — 


Oke C 
ary TatSTOPHER (coLondon 19 NI 

Ih Lyvho ne dete II 1627/8), English 
ten oly. I Chamber fellow’ to Donne 

ot Te friendly with con- 

on OF lett 

Siose Piete Posi ers. 

tkes f Richard’ ed. Grosart (1872); The 
R,. ‘Soc, 188 HI (1614; repr. Collier, 
Ip %0ke 4). B.L.J. 
tr rt Henry (*C -Dubli 
We 8edj 783), Ir avan c. 1703; TDublin 

8 ny Cs ‘s ish author. Had several 
Ruaiin St Succe = in Dublin and London. 
wore I ssful work was The Fool of 
apd s Obes five-volume novel, 
yea “end Fann” philosophical. He 
lovey 8: : wift, Pope, Garrick. 

Now’ (apegys Vasa (1739); The Earl of 
res of. lies’ The Earl of Essex (1749): 
DOA. B, qo 7eviille (1744).—Complete 
Reo, ‘er, 7 B G8 Brdoke (1792)- 


Se 16). R.McH. 
by od, R Cu ARLES 


Y 18; Dic 
an morgus Rotundus (#London 29 
~ bum), 33 Emily Walkinshaw ; ti%4- 
“dito, fist Nglish novelist, playwright 
Or »>Wh ? 
eke succeeded Mark Lemon 
(9 7&.” 4n 1, 1870, 
Sen Vie 
b 4). Sen aie for a Change (1848).— 
q" (xg. ERse - re a Story of our own Time 
8. 78), "Ut and Humour: Poems from 
R “Yard 
b 
q 
q 


Q 
Oger Nae, 


WILLIAM SHIRLEY, 


» A Great Punch Editor (1907): 
R.M.H. 


SC 
XI 1.762 velaM. (*Haslington 3 Vv 
745). sae Elizabeth Clarke ; T Bath 
Nglish versifier who, W!t? 


BROUGHAM 


Elijah Fenton, assisted Pope to translate the 
Odyssey, contributing classical scholarship, 
notes and eight complete books (II, VI, 
VII, XI, XU, XVI, NSVIU, SNIID). 

S. Johnson, Lives of the Poets (1771); W. 
ilwin and W. Courthope, Pope’s Correspor- 
dence (1871-72). R.M.H. 


Brorson, Hans ADoLpH (*Randrup 20 VI 
1694; 01722 Cathrine Steenbek Clausen, 
cooX 1742 Johanne Christine Riese ; +Ribe 
3 VI 1764), Danish poet. He began his 
career as private tutor in North Slesvig ; 
while there he came under the influence of 
German pietism, then became a parson in 
North Slesvig, and eventually (1741) 
bishop of Ribe. His private life was 
clouded by many sorrows. 

In his hymns and sacred poetry Brorson 
interprets a pietist Christianity, and many 
of his hymns are translated from German 
Most valuable are his original 
hymns, which are inspired by a deep reli- 
gious mysticism, combined with a longing 
for the liberation of the soul from temporal 


life. 
Troens rare 


(1765).—H. A. 


hymns. 


Klenodte (1739); Svanesang 
Brorsons samlede Skrifter (3 
vols, 1951). 


A. D. Jorgensen, H. A. B. (1887); John 
Hansen, B. og hans Brodre (1894); C. Koch, 
H. A. B. (1920)3 L. J. Koch, Salmedigteren 
Brorson (1932)- EB. 


Brosbell, JOHAN CarL CHRISTIAN, pseud. 
Carit Etlar (*Fredericia 7 VIII 1816; 
coz NII 1851 Hansine Erasmine Thor- 
bjornsen, cor88q Olga Augusta Schultz ; 
+Gentofte 9 V 1900), Danish novelist and 
short-story writer. His novels, in the 
style of Dumas pére, are highly entertaining 
but of little artistic value. He was the 


most universally read Danish author of his 


time. 
Maasalune (1841); Gongehovdingen (1853; 
Eng. tr. The Gynge Chief, 1931); Dronningens 
Vagtmester (1855); Fangen paa Kalo (1877). 
A. Brosboll, Trek af Carl Brosbolls . . . Lav 
og Hyem (1909); A. C. Etlar, J Samlv med 
Carit Etlar (2 vols, 1924-25). E.B. 
Brosterhuysen, JOHAN vAN (*1596; TIX 
;650), Dutch writer, professor of botany. 
He is mainly of importance because of his 
interest in the great men of the Muider- 
kring (q.v.), where, 4 good clavichord 
player himself, he practised the art of 


music. 
J. H. Scheltema de Heere, = Tijdschr. der 
Vereniging voor Ned. ecient Ra. 8 


(1907). 
HENRY PETER, Baron 


Brougham et. 
Brougham and Vaux (*Edinburgh 19 IX 


BROUGHTON 


1778; 1821 Mary Anne Spalding; 
TCannes 7 V 1868), English law reformer, 
orator and lord chancellor, author of mis- 
cellaneous works on an astonishing variety 
of subjects. 


Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flour- 
ished in time of George III (1839-43); Life and 
Limes of Henry, Lord Brougham (3 vols, 1871); 
Albert Lunel: or the Chateau of Languedoc 
(1844). re 

J. B. Atlay, Victorian Chancellors (vol. I, 
1906). R.M.H. 


Broughton, Joun Cam Hosuoussr, Baron 
(*Bristol 27 VI 1786; #1828 Lady Julia 
Hay; tLondon 3 VI 1839), English states- 
man, friend and executor of Byron, with 
whom he travelled extensively. 


Ffistorical illustrations of the fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold, containing dissertation on the 
ruins of Rome (1818); Travels in Albania and 
other provinces of Lurkey in 1809 (2 vols, 1855); 
Italy: Remarks made in several visits (1859); 
Recollections of a Long Life (5 vols, 1865). 

E. R. P. Vincent, Byron, Hobhouse, Foscolo 
(1949). R.M.H. 


Brown, Cuarres BrockpEN (Philadelphia 
17 1 1771; «1804 Elizabeth Linn; tibid. 
22 II 1810), American novelist. Of a 
Wealthy Quaker family, gave up law to 
become the first American professional 
writer. While attempting ‘native matter 
in native fiction’, he imported the political 
philosophy of Godwin and the sensational 
devices of gothic romance. In Alcuin 
(1798), he affirmed women’s rights; in his 
best novel, Wieland (1798), he treated de- 


mentia, Admired by Shelley, Keats, Poe 
and other writers, he never became 
popular. 


Ormond (1799); Arthuy Mervyn (1799); 
Edgar Huntly (1799); Clara Howard (1801): 
Fane Talbot (1801); Memoirs of Carwin, The 


Biloquist (1815); The Novels of C. B. (6 vols, 
1887), 


M.S. Vilas, C. B. Bi: 4 Stud Ear 
American Fiction (1904). aay ee C. ly 


Brown, Grorce Douctas (#0 hilt 
26 I 1860; tLondo eg ae 


n 28 VIII rg02), Scot- 
‘tish novelist. Educated al ok aa 
Glasgow University and Balliol. Pup- 


lished The House with the Green Shutters 
(1901) under the name of ‘ George Doug- 
las’. This, in deliberate contrast to the 
sentimentality of the ‘ Kailyard’ school, 
depicts Scottish village life with great ex. 


actness, but is grim beyond realism, with- 
out kindness or humour. 


<j Lennox, G. D. B, (with reminiscences by 


F Lelrose, 1903) o VE MM. Parker, Modern 
S ; 1 : 
Goan Writers (1917); E. Muir, Latitudes 


School’ (1953), 98 Barrie and He emigre 
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Brown, Joun (*Biggar 23 9 a 1 
Catherine Mackay; | eke IE at the 
1882), Scottish essayist. Ec Edinburgh 
high school and OE es riterary 4°" 
M.D. 1833. Brown made. _ sgsey 0 ay 
but in 1846 with an ae of hi ene 
and in 1853 appeared the "rst ©. outp 
of essays, Horae Subseciva?. rank ee 
was very limited; but his meee: of if 
in charm, humour, close © ee ice tess 
life around him, and intima 
style. 
Horae Subsecivae (1858-82 5 ks (3995) 
O77). ook AMO 
ee — gee i 903) , abel! 
J. T. Brown, ¥ igi — ais Sister jb 
McLaren, Dr 7. &- 
(1890). ndor 


Met 
Brown, THOMAS nel aneoUs “tog 
. . 1SCce ¢ ‘ol f 
1704), English ae ie 
es it for his a Fel . f vie? 
do not like thee, ae: "Gow 
was notorious for his Sern? Hess C 
spending much time 19 4 té cans 
Row in ‘The Minories § 
satire and comic ne Collier: ricultt 
a a —_ an was Pe rate 
an urfey. vhom att 
antagonistic to Dryden. "1 and the © ji 
in Reflections on the Hin Sr iL ‘ro a 
(1688; part ii, 16903 PA Ty dley © cod 
under the pseudonym ° been supP a pd: 
son. He has erroncous'y 


editor of The London a el 
a085 
Works (3 vols, 17977" Homic@ 7). ist3, 
Amusements, Serious “Hayward he satin B 
works (1700; ed. A. L. T. anes oF RB 
J son, "Ox be ‘ 

in Mod. Lang, Notes (1918); 


in 
ust! 
ea- A 


*Shifnal 5663 


{ ! 
rpeds j oil 
at 


. Lang | 5 5 
of facetious memory ea? epors eit, 
Brown, ‘THOMAS ™. j 


lia 
830; 01857 Ame at Oe 
x 1897), Manx pock pmaste® ( Av ap 


; . del 
cessful career as 4 aa lish gid? 
His poems in Manx 4" now 40)! 
is a lovesome thing 2. 4 
technical ingenuity: of 1 E: 

s 
The Collected Poem Pp 
Pusuty-aheee Poems (1934) eel oe 
Browne, C. F.: se¢ ae (*#B wy 
NS ‘8 of 
AWS tH tel J 
Browne, ISAAC vs ond? ops 
po anise YOR ty ia iM 
Latin and English: nl gee 
charmed Johnson. 6); pe yos Bre, 
‘pe of Tobacco? iis S. Jer Gnd 
wien (17543 Eng. “" poe 


b7é 
Poems upon various suoj 


(1768), 
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Bro 
whe ’ “; . @ 
1605 « » Stik THomas (*London 19 X& 


19 Xy BD) Dorothy Milekam,; ibid. 
€ travelled nglish physician and writer. 
before sett; oa Treland, France and Italy 
ettling at Shipden Hall near Hali- 
Moving - he Wrote Religio Medici betore 
Not only hn orwich in 1037. ‘The work 
also oie his religious beliefs but 
‘dition S essays, showing considerable 
d ,and psychological insight, on 
ied 4 Two unauthorized editions 
ne 4 to a controversy with Sir 
elton Digby, before Browne’s own 
Sal ores in 1643. In his letters 
t Urner. € 1s famed for the ornate style 
obs Te in Religio is often involved and 
p, eligio 4 s ‘gt0 Medici. 
phy @edoxia eet ed. J.-J. Denonain (1953); 
1896) Orne. B iWiall (nees 646; 1656); Hydrota- 
Mora} 4 Lette, tis . 58 j ed. ‘Ws. Greenhill, 
Key (ed, A Friend (1690); Christian 
Ynes (¢ -,J- Jeffrey, 1716).—HWorks, ed. G. 


3 6 wv 
Hott Bae vs, 1928-31), 


Oy, n oS : 
Sojerclt ‘git d Gosse, Sir T. B. (1905); A.C. 
(tg - and Seventeenth-Century 


Ought’, Studies Philol., XXII 


( A ) 4 “in Science and Imagination 
Ig Cyn ‘Q). 

4), SS A Bibliography of Sir TB. 
wy 


BY a B.L.J. 
I 3 ; 
Wee? Ss ie ILLIAM (*Tavistock 159° ?3 


8orig eBieg > ’), English poet. Browne 
al na ae and pastoral and alle- 
lety Bane in a fluent Spenserian 
hiv, Suen ene allegor y and conventional 
Nay “Ned 7 “SS Of Britannia’s Pastorals are 

© Deyo, nomely descriptions of his 


Mi 


tha Nd re. The early work of 
Yen, Keat : 
Tacs: 8S shows signs of Browne $ 
8, Lo SI 


ay ita Kleg; 
dd ya's “p* (one by C. Brooke, 1613); 


toe (6x6) 8t0rals, Book ey 
Wave 16). ) ook I (1613); Books 
ytk Bsa) Book ia (incomplete, ed. C. 
“au ¢ Other € Shepheards Pipe (contains 
he, Wn (first Poets, 1614); The Inner Temple 
Ye, 8 PH in 1 The a es 
1g orp T. Davies’s edition 
e 1s) ore Dp. 3 Vols, 1772); Original Poems 
eV, Lhe polished, ed. Gi E. Brydges 
Gy teal a Haslic Works of William Brawne, 


Ody: Orp (2 vols 1868-69) 3 The 
but we (with 5,2 William Browne, ed. G- 
are 1g, Moop to. by A. H. Bullen, 1894): 


f Sore) 92) ; Woe William Browne (Strass- 
¥ Soe ae Pastoral Poetry ane 
& ; P. Sidney, The suasee 
Ne of Loos: 7); H. Askren, “Du Bartas er 
* - Tillotson, ‘Towards 4 
ty; x1 S Britannia’s Pastorals’, 
1930). W.A.A. 


q 

\ et ule e Zane Barrett, née Bar- 

OY ‘rt Y"Durp ater changed to Barrett 
; Town: 2M 6 TIT 1806; 2 4 

8; tFlorence 30 VI 1861); 


* A semi-invalid, Elizabeth 


BROWNING 


lived and wrote in the seclusion of her 
Wimpole Street room until she escaped 
with Browning, to be cut off by her father, 
and to regain health in Italy. There her 
son was born. There she wrote, made 
friends, and took an interest in European 
liberalism. ‘This social interest invigorated 
the sentimental pseudo-medievalism of 
her worst poetry; perhaps even better 
than her sonnets are the moving protests 
of ‘The Cry of the Children’ and her 
unfairly neglected Aurora Leigh, a thesis 
poem of some psychological depth, 

Verse: The Battle of Marathon (1820); An 
Essay on Mind and Other Poems (1826); 
Prometheus Bound, tr. from the Greek of Aeschy- 
ius, and Miscellaneous Poems (1833); The 
Seraphim and Other Poems (1838); Poems by 
E. Barrett Barrett (1844); The Runaway Slave 
at Pilgrim’s Point (1849); Aurora Leigh (1857); 
Poems Before Congress (1860); Last Poems, ed. 
R. Browning (1862); The Poetical Works of 
E. B. B. (1904).—PROSE: The Greek Christian 
Poets, and the English Poets (1863); Letters of 
E. B. B., ed. F. G. Kenyon (1897); Letters of 
Robert Browning and E. B. Barrett (2 vols, 
18qq); Letters to Her Sister, ed. L. Huxley 1929). 

G.-M. Merlette, La Vie et Penvre vk. B. 
igs Lubbock, £. B. B. in her Letters 
(1906); I. C. Willis, E. B. B. (1928); I. C. 
Clarke, E. B. B. (1929); D. Hewlett, £. B.B. 
(1953). BH. 
Browning, ROBERT (*Camberwell, Lon- 
don 7 V 1812; 001846 Elizabeth Barrett; 
{Venice 12 XII 1889), English poet. A 
precocious child, encouraged by his 
scholarly father who worked in a bank and 
his nonconformist mother, his education 
was desultory. He read and travelled 
widely (as far as Russia) while still young. 
Pauline, his first long poem, came out when 
he was 2!. Its autobiography was so 
easily recognised that he vowed to write 
only impersonal poems 1n future, and to a 
great extent kept his word. The slow 
recognition of his poetry was perhaps 
the only hardship (apart from his wife’s 
death) in a pleasantly easy life. After 
Sordello (which made wise men question 
their sanity) the public nervously expected 
every poem to be obscure, and his love of 
obliquity and ellipsis, his rough handling 
of rhyme and syntax, but above all his 
difficult subjects, which demanded intellec- 
tual activity, fulfilled their fears. His in- 
terest in history and science took him into 
strange byways, but his main search was 
for humanity. Like Paracelsus, who came 
to find that love meant the love, not of the 
ideal, but of the imperfect scarred man, 
Browning looks for evil and abnormality, 
partly, as Bagehot said, to contrast perfec- 
tion with it, partly because the scars were 


; 
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what interested him. His technical mas- 
tery of closet drama and the dramatic 
monologue gives the reader a close-up of 
the madmen and murderers. Men and 
Women brought him popularity and he 
lived to receive honorary degrees and see 
the birth of the Browning Society. 


Pauline (1833); Paracelsus (1835); Strafford 
(1837) ; Sordello (1840) ; Bells and Pomegranates 
(8 nos, 1841-46); Men and Women (2 vols, 
1855); Dramatis Personae (1864); The Ring and 
the Book (4 vols, 1868-69); Balaustrion’s 
Adventure (1871); Fifine at the Fair (1872); 
Red Cotton Nightcap Country (1873); The Inn 
Album (1875); Pacchiatrotto (1876); Dramatic 
Idyls (2 series, 1879, 1880); Focoseria (1883); 
Ferishtah’s Fancies (1884); Asolando (1890).— 
The Complete Works of Robert Browning, ed. 
A. Birrell (New York, 1915). 

W. Pater, B. (1901); G. K. Chesterton, B. 
(1903); E. Dowden, Life of B. (1904); A. 
Skemp, R. B. (1916); P. de Reul, L’ Art et la 
Pensée de R. B. (1929); W. C. de Vane, A B. 
Handbook (1935); W. H. Griffin and Et. i, 
Minchin, Life of R. B. (1938); B. B. Miller, 
R. B.: a Portrait (1952). B.H. 


Brownson, Orestes Aucustus (*Stock- 
bridge, Vt. 16 IX 1803; 01827 Sally 
Healy; +Detroit 17 IV 1876), American 
clergyman, Supported Unitarianism and 
transcendentalist Philosophy; later con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism. At first 
sympathetic with the Owenites and then 
with plans for organizing a Workingmen’s 


Party, he founded a church for workers in 
Boston. 


New Views of Christianity, Society, and the 
Church (1836); The Convert; or Leaves from 
My Experience (1857); The American Republic: 
Its Constitution, Tendencies and Destiny (186s). 
—The Works of O. A. B. (20 vols, 1882-1907). 

A.M. Schlesinger, Jr., O. A. B.: A Pilgrim’s 


Progress (1930) * 'T’.. Mayn d, O. B.: Yank 
Radical, Catholic (xoaa). ALC. 


Bruce, James (*nr Stir 


tibid. 27 IV 1794), Scottish explorer. 
Educated at Harrow and Edinburgh 
University ; consul-general at Algiers, 
1763-65. A man of wide historical and 
antiquarian interests, Bruce travelled tire- 
lessly in North Africa > and in 1768-71 
made a heroic journey of exploration from 
Cairo into Abyssinia, His accounts were 
received with scepticism, and he published 
his story fully in 1791 as Travels to Dis. 
cover the Source of the Nile. LK. 


Bruce, Micuari. (*Kinnesswood, Kinross 
27 IIT 1746; tibid. 5 VII 1767), Scottish 
Post. The son of a weaver, Bruce was 
my) to the university at Edinburgh; but 
killed of poverty, sickness and study 

him. His fellow-student John Logan 


ling 14 XII 1730; 


° ion of 
undertook the posthumous pu ee ; 
Bruce’s poems, but is alleged att 
held some of the best and a q sensitiv’ 
later as his own. Bruce wae 508 
observant and sweetly lyricé ‘ 
nature. sions, ° 

J. Logan, Poems on Several om cen? 
Michael Bruce (1770); —_ € a j.B 
(1914).—J. Mackenzie, Life (19 eh 

en & ” 
Brugman, JOHANNES Meri Fr ce 
+Nijmegen 1473), Duten . “steudie 
preacher and poet. 
Paris he came into contac ‘ae 
vancy and became its apost! "abet 
lands. Many sermons; ui 
meditations and spiritual —; , 
worthy Life of 5. Liduin 


d pin Ni 
have been preserved. noff 107; 
Sermons ed. D. J. M. bisoa ai: Poulet iar- 


Rahs ijk s) 
Archief v. Kerkgesch. (1893) , _v ote 
Ons Geestelijk Erf (1934 (1948) Pp. (594 
spreide sermoenen Van J- wan J a: 94! 
Onuitgegeven sermoenen , Gossee yclol Hi 
Leven van Jesus, ed. fa 9 
Leven van 'S. oa es r er, Hel 
Aprilis II (1675); S-*> "4 od, 18! 
H. Liduina door }. B. (26 dienstis 1354); ip 

W. Moll, %. B. en het & 2 vols; 
vaderen in de 15€ or oianrice ae 
Brandsma, ‘Pater Brus yordere 
Annalen v. d. Ver. t. bh ieken in Brust cb 
d. Wet. onder de 7 rooten> a, Ty vo 
XXXII (1942)3 "2. Kath. CY iogttt ost 
eee we Oak : Brugma?. sc. ie dems os” 
; - V- VK, n 

ee in "Bijdr. A . Neder Bigot 
der MindsDe ae inv aN jest Ms 
sis a Casale op het ete (1949) 
J. B.’, in Ons Geestelijk #™ 


Gr10R’ (bn 
Brithl, Gustav: se¢ ae ZO / on 
. Be ster iter 

Bruin, CLaas ( a utch ne ogstl 

ibid. 28 vie Bis and eth 

tional, emblem 

poetry and dramas. . vege? oye 

ir eg! 7 pelk eee (17 1.’ 9 i 

> De lustpia Pi ay 

Holloniische Arcadia (1737) bere ; 0F lot 


n 
#Aitfalket | Vi", 
iilow, CASPAR ( 14 6 p08, $0, 
8 IX 1585; pStrasborssor of par 
atist, S 
Geman drt Ee a 
his pupils to perform. | Pir 
ive 0 Y ¢0tte  aiine 
cera, Mast of his P ae pis (59%515)5 
fto.( German. Their 612)3 r 
Andromeda (1611; % ebuca'g 6)? if’ 
1613); Chariclea (1614 616, 
Gaius’ Julius gee I 
627, if. xDAT): 2... 
. HH. EB licapler, LU ialey 
Schuldrama: C. B. ( 
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B 

ie? pDEAN Norpbar (*Bynesset 21 III 

26 VI ae Ingeborg Lind; Bergen 

Poet, In C. ), Norwegian playwright and 

classical openhagen he wrote the pseudo- 

Vesse] tragedy Zarine (1772), which 
Parodied in Keerlighed uden Stron- 


3 OF ee eee 
Patriotism. bo: inspired by a_ strong 
beskeelvey oth in his tragedy Einar Tam- 
Secular noone and in his hymns and 
of Bergen ry. In 1774 he became bishop 

Evan . 

e 

(1 en, Sange (1786); Mindre Digte 


Winsnes, 7. N. B. (1919). 
Eki 


Brune 

AY eget DE, the elder (#Middelburg 

and ae tebid. 7 XI 1658), Dutch poet 

za Mtoe » attorney at Middelburg 

cule a at of Zeeland, belonged to the 
aly; € Zeeuwsche Nachtegaal. A 


.YIny 

dig tust | 

becible » but also a humanist, friend and 
st D ats, he was after Hooft the 


ut 
Boe, as eee writer of the 17th cen- 
Sty] © &edachs In work is Bancketwerk van 
© full of et (1657), written in a pithy 
Worldly wisdom. 


Cine] 
Vass Cfeess 
Werep CSterin (1621); Grondsteenen van een 
Un (624 a (1621); Emblemata of Zinne- 
“ (q7 Oude ustr. A. y. d. Venne); Nreurve 
632) - “€ersacken (1636); Sielgerechien 


927) O. 
Rena G, ‘e von Winning, 7. de B. de Oude 
1@Nc¢ e) van Es, ‘De Letterkunde van 
“Ns, em Barok’, Albien Baur, TVs Pit 
erkundig leven in Zeeland (1943): 
A.M.B.W. 


> Jo 
Cog O88 sy DE, the younger (*Middel- 
m a td. 25 X 1649), Dutch writer, 
Pung, dre of ie Brune the elder. His 
Cdeney (‘ little literary value, but his 
Ie |. S8ays’) were widely appre 
tanc, -P°nted out various things ° 


© in fn-,: 
foreign literature. 


Roy 


Goh : 

sire feed 

Nai A. versie Gee Wetsteen der Vernuften 

q 8 (18 4, de B. de Jonge’, in Oud- 
a A.M.B.W. 


r 
Itig’ tan? Eerpivanp (Toulon x9 VII 
bone Bruneg XI 1906), French literary 
: aie te was a professor at the 
ec Sup érieure and at the 90°F 
ond: e the editor of the Revue 
1 &mbe des (1893) and in the same 
ie of the French Academy: 
» Which, feed by evolutionary 
n de € applied to literature in 
lage: * 8enres, his criticism ater 
and traditionalist in spitit- 
lis a € scientific approac to 
ay Pos} other modern tendencies 
Sitivism) were an important 


BRUNO 


factor in the French idealist reaction of the 


a 


early 2oth century. 


Etudes critiques (9 series, 1880-1925); Le 
roman naturaliste (1883); L’ Evolution des genres 
dans Uhistotre de la littérature (1890); 
L’Evolution de la poéste lyrique en France au 
NVIXeme sigcle (1894); Histotre de la littérature 


frangaise classique (4 vols, 1895). 


I. R. Richard, F. 2B. (1905); V. Giraud, 
F. B. (1932); J. Van der Lugt, L’ action reli- 
gteuse de B. (1937): M.G.;.J.P-R, 


Brunetto Latini (*Florence; T1294), 
French prose-writer. A renowned Flor- 
entine lawyer, besides Italian works, he 
wrote a practical layman’s encyclopaedia, 
Li Livres dou Tresor, during exile in 
France (1260-66). ‘This varied compila- 
tion, with its humanistic interest in Cicero 
and Aristotle, was known in the middle 


ages and beyond. 


Li Livres dou Tresor, ed. F. Carmody (1948). 
M.F.L. 


Bruni, LEONARDO (*Arezzo 1374 ?; tFlor- 
ence 1444), Italian humanist and historian, 
known as Aretino. His Vita dt Dante, 
based on writings previously unknown and 
subsequently lost, is an important source 
for Dante studies. 

Histortarum Florentini popult libri XII, crit. 
ed. E. Santini, in L. M. Muratori, Rerum 
Ttalicarum Sertptores, 19 (new ed. 1914-26) ; 
Ital. tr. D. Acciaiuolt (1476), repr. with Latin 
text (3 vols, 155-60); Vita di Dante (1847), 
Eng. tr. P. Wicksteed, in The Early Lives of 

te (1902). : 
— A eet Dante and his early biographers 
(1890). B.R. 
BERNARDUS, 1Sth-century Dutch 
translator of Sterne (1778-80) and Shake- 
speare (178 1-82) into excellent prose while 


he suffered imprisonment for debts at 


Amsterdam. 
| all, Mr Bondt. . . (1845). 
M. C. van Hall, M? Jan nig iwi 


Brunius, 


no, GIORDANO (*Nola 1548; TRome 
ae tl ” 1600), Italian philosopher. Or- 
dained in 1572, Bruno soon aroused sus- 
picion by his fiery independence and after 
4 trial for heresy he fled from Naples, 
thereafter to devote himself to a struggle 
against scholastic dogmatism and the bar- 
yen study of Aristotelian philosophy. Ex- 
‘Jed from Italy, he travelled in Switzerland, 
France, Germany and England, finding 
everywhere the same learning under dif- 
ferent names. In France his Acromatis- 
mus (1586) aroused such opposition that he 
had to flee to Germany. He returned to 
Italy in 159! and was denounced by a 
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friend. He was condemned as a heretic 
and died at the stake. 


Opere italiane di G. B., crit. ed. G. Gentile 
and V. Spampanato (2nd ed. 1925 and 1927) ; 
Opera latina conscripta (3 vols, 1879-81); I 
dialoghi del B., analysis by A. Guzzo (1932).— 
dl Candelaio (comedy, 1582), ed. E. Sicardi 
(1888). ; , 

V. Spampanato, La vita di G. B. (1921), 
Documenti della vita de G. B. (1932). B.R. 


Brun von Schénebeck (fl. 2nd half 13th 
century), Low German poet. In _ his 
didactic verse he strikes an uneasy balance 
between courtly, chivalrous poetry and 
mysticism, though he has not really 
digested either. He was a member of the 
Magdeburg city aristocracy with which he 
strove to imitate courtly society. His 
main works deal with the great problems of 
theology, but only minor episodes, such as 
the Theophilus legend, show genuine poetic 
ability. 

Hohes Lied, ed. A. Fischer (1893); Ave 
Maria and other pieces, ed. F, Breucker, 
Niederdt. Jahrb., XXX (1904); W, Norlind, 
toid,, LITT (1929); P. Karstedt and H. 
Wegener, ibid. , 63/64 (1938). 

A. Fischer, Das Hohe Lied des B. v, S. 
(1886); L. Wolff, in? viederdt. Zs. f. Volkskde, 5 


(1927); A. Bauers, in Niederdt. Jahrb., 56/57 
(1932). G.C; 


Bruun, Marur ConraD (#*Thisted 
12 VIII 1775; wEléonore Victoire Doyet; 
TParis 15 XII 1826), Danish poet and 
Satirist. Asastudent he was influenced by 
the French Revolution and advanced his 
radical opinions in short-lived periodicals 
and satires. After the publication of 
Aristokraternes Catechismus ( 1796) he went 
into exile, returned to Denmark but in 
1800 he was exiled permanently. In 
Paris he became one of the greatest geo- 
graphers of his time and completely 
abandoned his literary efforts and revolu- 
tionary ideas. 


Ferusalems Skomagers Rejse til Maanen 
(1795); Poetiske Forsog (1797).—F. Birkedal- 
Barfod, M. K. B. (1871). E.B. 


Bryant, Wituiam CuLLen (*Cumming- 
ton, Mass. 3 XI r79q; ©1821 Frances 
Fairchild; +New York 12 VI 1878), 
lerican poet. He early had a romantic 
attitude toward nature; gave up law for 
journalism. As editor of the Evening Post 
(1829-78) he supported liberal 
{Portant critic he also after his § 
.~“anatopsis’, achieved technical mastery 
71, Many verse forms, He translated the 
Iliad and the Odyssey into blank verse. 


A Fountain and Other Poems (1842); The 
ite~ eer and Other Poems (1844); 


Ideas ; an 
rst poem, 


Footed N 


? sings Seen 
Letters of a Traveller; or, Notes of ous on 
in Ikurope and America Shacceeg te = pre C00 of 
the Life and Genius of James Characters a : 
(1852); A Discourse on the Life, 1860)" 
Genius of Washington <a Sturges "2, 
Poetical Works of B., ed. I + Me ont Of 
R. H. Stoddard oer Prose , 
>, Godwin (1884). 7, C. Bitar 
ns Aste A Biography of yresponden 4 
Extracts from His Private Co c. B. (199 
vols, 1883); J. Bigelow, W. © 
W. A. Bradley, W’. C. B. (1995 coo 
(ON e} 
Brydges, Sir SAMUEL ares, Byrch 
30 XI 1762; w1784 E * . 
tCampagne Gros Jean, ) arly 2 
1837), English editor ei yote 
literature and genealogisy avy Press son 
self to reprinting, at Lee zabetba™ 
early books, mainly bh 4 
ctors. . eRe 
rege Pa exe at Lee Pri ant 
; ; <s printed a vc aphien 5+ 
see W. Licences, TI sm Bibliogry : B34) oe 
VI (1834); Autobiograp Se any car ME 
M. Ik. Woodworth, ~ ! is 
S. E. B. (with bibhio., 193 


ti 
fr f I (#KKe 
Brynjulfsson, GiSL - i 
1827; coMaria Garon an 307" {09 
Icelandic poet. A eee . ee i 
julfsson became lectut “ nbee de 
history and literature tee l a 
versity, a position he NGF oracte” 0 
His poems are ee me ; 
of them marked by re) slenahk Td ig 
especially Frelsiskvet elandic “ap 
(‘Songs of Liberty, be also 19% re 
eral’). His love poe AD cag 
portant group. eoitd } BR ip 4 
Ly6dmelht (1891) N46 Harold’ RZ. Y 
landic Imitator 0 eat, 
and Ger. Phil., 28 (1929). 1259? eae 
os ae dy? 
GOTSSON ( rite th 3" 
élbeer) oo ath hymn © years nf Si 3 
Benue en 
ing to tradition he sp sc ; 
fat Beals. In 1278 See gscriP wy PE eb 
Four religious offices ¢ the ¢ a et 
and the lyrical parts ad Latin P a” 
the first noteworthy for 
Swedish middle ABES bf sng? poll! cot b 
: Latinsk * ocht an ae 
G, a pe or, Rlasté ft A 
vanda it svenska RO! 


. ang ‘ce 
1885-87) and Latinska Ls jyntl# vo je 


Cc if 
medeltid (1887); Anale coo Hep 
(1889, 1807), spines 1918) ince 

Fa. Schiick, Sam aren jade ees on 
commentary), 1n sam - M.> Oa “3 
‘Brynolf Algotsson® pM.EN ww 
Credo (1945-46). aia 2 He 

4)! 


ST p 
‘ OLD dor thd 
Brzozowski, LEOP ie (#P or 19° nc? 
d. Adam Czep'”. 3 in 
1878; tsuicide Floren? ict i ' 
ih exiles and novels" 








L7 


Russ} : 
Ht 
cline Pee meure and Marx he finally in- 
Sibcte: oman Catholicism. He fought 
‘philoso of pure art and propagated his 
Writer, hho ‘a work’, A vivid and prolific 
) . ; 
Beneration tad great influence on his 
ITERAR - ‘ ss 
Polska 1907) CRI ricism: Wspdlezesna powies¢ 
Nove - 3 Legenda Mlodej Polski (1910).— 
(1919), mente (1907).—Various: Idee 


S. Zde: 
Rn a thee ska, S. B. jako krytyk litera- 
way tg J (1927) ; B. Suchodalski, S. B. 
uch rotagtt (1933). 3.8. 
Cha 
TBdinbure bas (“JSillearn II 1506; 
at ‘ducated X 1582), Scottish human- 
D °F to one oF at St Andrews and Paris; 
de sccute ‘ the Scottish princes (1537)3 
at Into ash his Protestant views and 
tog Ic Posts x (1539). He held several 
Qe Cotland jn on the continent; returned 
ee Mary 1560 and became tutor to 
(15 Es hk Preceptor to the young 
van O~78), Wes of the privy seal 

rab] 18 Latin history remains 


a Qe fox 
cn : had : he of his own time ; 
Whigy Poet ge gael reputation as a 
Popyt © argue, De Jure Regni (1579), 10 
Rteay Will es that the king rules by 
th yj and for the general good, 


In 

ht. ‘uenced 17th-century political 
Sat Nit, | 
S44) en hee £& ranciscanus (1537-39): Verse 
378): Taped; Mars; translations of Euripides 
age tn Latin i, Baptistes (1554) and Jepthes 
q. Be yo icp staPhrase of the Psalms (1566); 

u =a um Historia (1582).—Works, 
town a 225); Vernacular Writings, 
THe B. Cenoir of B. (1817); P. Hume 
Ware da 1890, 1906). L.K. 

ay] a 


an 

ena’ Vipopert WILiiaMs (*Cavers- 
nd pete VI 1841; cox861 Mary Jay: 
‘thus *Ywrio} 1907), English poet, novelist 
Rin in Whose? of vigorous and varie 
Qh bitte, COMbative ener involve 
t de]; ter Sy 

itey  COntroversy with the Pre- 


e Bles . 
CView School of Poetry’, in Contem- 
Gog ct. 1871); A Nine Days 
; and Man (1881). _, ;- 
Ug *s Some Account of his Life 
te R.M.H. 
> 


Weems X] ANDREAS Hernricu (*Scho- 
th te tw. Vvelj °7; tBrunswick 20 V1! 671), 
fay), lon ‘St and religious poet: e 
Qies Shionap Novels in opposition to the 
Bon Stig and ] Amadis romances, 30 # 
Gullajt Purp. tned style, with didact 
Oyen YY foe ne They retained ther 
Wicg he te ©ver a hundred years. 


ut 
Perce Poemata (165 1); Des 
Schen Grossfiirsten Herku les 
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und der béhmischen Réniglichen Fraulein Valiska 
Waundergeschichte (1659) ; Der Christlichen kénig- 
lichen Fiirsten Herkuliskus und Herkuladisla 
anmuthige Wundergeschichte (1659). 

lL. Cholevius, Die bedeutendsten deutschen 
Romane des 17. Fh. (1866); F. Stéffler, Dre 
Romane des A. H. B. (1918). L.W.F. 


Buchner, Avocustus (*Dresden 2 XI 
rso1; }Wittenberg 12 I] 1661), German 
poet and man of letters, professor of poetry 
at Wittenberg, important because of his 
personal relations with German poets of the 
time. He helped to extend and to inter- 
pret Opitz’s poetic theory and practice. 
Lis correspondence is an important source 
for contemporary Views on literature. 

Anlettung sur deutschen Poeiterey (1665); 
Eprstolae, ed. J. J. Stiibel (3 vols, 1707). 

H. H. Borcherdt, A. B. und seine Bedeutung 
fiir die deutsche Lit. des 17. jh. (1919); B. Mark- 
Geschichte der deutschen Poetitk, I 

L.W.F. 


wardt, 
(1937): 
Biichner, Kart GEORG (*Goddelau 17 
X 1813; tZtirich 19 I 1837), German 
dramatist. Buchner early showed himself 
a talented scientist (medicine) and also a 


man of strong and unconventional ideas in 


politics. While at Giessen University, he 
came in contact witha radical group led by 
F. L. Weidig, pastor at Butzbach, and in 
co-operation with Weidig he composed a 
revolutionary pamphlet, Der Hessische 
Landbote (1834); distinguished by its in- 
sistence on the economic, as opposed to the 
political, evils from which Hesse and Ger- 
many were suffering. The group was 
broken up by police action. After a period 

rground 1n his father’s house, 


spent unde 
shat he wrote his first play Dantons Tod 


(1835), qa work of jmmense power and 
black pessimism, Biichner fled to Stras- 
bourg in March 1835. Here he made his 
name by a papel, Sur le systéme nerveux du 
barbeau (1836). In November 1836, fol- 
lowing upon 4 trial lecture Uber Schadel- 
nerven, he obtained a post as lecturer in 
comparative anatomy at Ziirich University. 
He died of typhus after less than three 
months’ successful lecturing. ia 
Btichner wrote two plays (and in all 
probability a third, Pietro Aretino, which 
has been lost) in addition to Dantons Tod. 
These are Leonce und Lena (1836, pub. 
1838), a fairy-tale comedy full of pungent 
satire on contemporary themes, and Woy- 
seck (1836-37) incomplete at Biichner’s 
death, pub. 1879), ap intensely moving 
tragedy of a poor man’s love and jealousy. 
He also wrote an unfinished short story, 
Lenz (1836, pub. 1839), dealing with the 
well-known poet, and translated Hugo’s 
plays Maria Tudor and Lucretia Borgia 
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(1836). His genius, though it had no time 
to mature fully, is unsurpassed in German 
literature after Goethe’s death: but his 
reputation is entirely a product of the years 
since about 1910. 


Sdmtliche Werke und Briefe, ed. F. Berge- 
mann (1922; much the best edition). ; 

H. Mayer, G. B. und seine Zeit (1948) ; K. 
Vietor, G. B. (1950); A. H. J. Knight, G. B. 
(1951). AFI, 


Buckingham, Duke oF: see SHEFFIELD, 
JOHN. 


Buckle, Henry THomas (*Lee, Kent 24 
XI 1821; +Damascus 29 V 1862), brilliant 
English chess-player, author of History of 
Ciwilization in England. The result of 
assiduous reading, this rhetorical fragment 


of a vaster project won international fame 
but taught scholars little. 


History of Civilization in England (vols I, II, 
1857-61); Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works 
of H. T. B. (ed. with life, H. Taylor, 3 vols, 
1872; abridged ed., G. Allen, 1886). 

A. H. Huth, Life (2 vols, 1880), R.M.H. 


Budai-Deleanu, Ion (*Cigmau 1760; 
tLemberg 1820), Transylvanian poet and 
author of the only Rumanian heroic- 


comic epic, Tiganiada (in 12 cantos, 1800- 
™2). 


G. Cardas, B., Jiganiada si biografie (1925), 
Trei Viteji de I. B.-D. (1928). A.V.W. 


Buddhaghosha (c. A.D. 413), a Buddhist 
monk from Bodh Gaya who went to 
uradhapura in Ceylon, where he wrote 
the Vishuddi Marga (‘ path of purity’). 
E.G.R, 
Budé, GUILLAUME (*Paris 26 J 1468; 
Tibid, 23 VIII 1540), French classical 
scholar, studied theology at Paris, law at 
Orleans, and became the greatest Greek 
scholar of his day. He illuminated the 
study of Roman legal antiquities and was 
the first scholarly nhumismatist. Contem- 
poraries reputed him to be a masterly 


writer of Greek, but his Latin and French 
styles are obscure and clumsy, | 


Annotationes in xxiy Pandectarum libros 
(1508); De Asse (x 514); Commentarij linguae 
aecae (1529); De transity Hellenismi ad 
ristianismum (1535). 


L. Delaruelle, G. B.: les origines, les débuts, 
les idées mattresses (1907). D.H. 


Budgell, Eustace (*Exeter 19 VIII 1686; 
drowned himself in Thames 4 V 1737), 
nglish, essayist. Addison’s cousin, he 
Contributed to The Spectator and other 
Periodicals. Later, crazed by misfortunes, 
© Wrote confused disgruntled tracts. 


R.M.H. 
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aes an early Russian follower 

REL oe but he achieved great 
as mee au and didactic- 

: of manners, fvan Vyzhigin 
g. tr. G. Ross, 1831). 


OSpomy ° 

} a eave (6 vols, 1846-49). 

Pisateley, men. Re slovarya russkikh 
EtWyerdughi?’ 3. Focht, ‘Ivan Vyzhigin 1 
( Lt 1’, in Russkiy Arkhiv, 6 (1902); 
1950), yev, Literaturnye vospominantya 


Ade 


Ulin 
poss Hii (*Bremgarten 18 VII 
Ste ist and ae X 1575), Swiss reformer, 
i church ; ustorian. Head of Protes- 
Be | ee Zurich after Zwingli. His 
PUblican ue (1533) gives a political, re- 
Valuable a to the legend. Also wrote 

spieheretia “ronicle of the Reformation. 
Hee >In J. Bichtold, Schzeiser Schau- 

eformation History, ed. 
- Végeli (3 vols, 1838-49); 
(1914) Wirz, H en Robinson (1842-45). | 
*. Blanke De erste Scheveizerchronth 

» Ver junge B. 04S) . 
tran tel, Toth & oe 
ab] Slatoy so (London ? 1683), English 
(164 the auth miscellaneous writer. Prob- 
og, a media of The Amorous Orontus 
(166 be Verte work of couplets and 
+ aN early] um 18 ascribed Berinthea 
ustorical novel about Cyrus. 


eS Tye 
R ents (168, (1656); a of 


Tid; C.Vax: F 
tigh’* 1658) vevis, IVAN (*Ragusa 15943 
8h Patricia almatian poet. Borm of a 
SStegy ice in family in Ragusa, he held 
She, ed the a Republic and was also 
nq otlon, ~oremost lyric poet of his 
° Ptimistic = temperament was gay 
in hig 2nd his zest for living is 
an e etry with its concern for 
- abs, good things of life. 
1g ty M | g €d religious poetry of merit, 
$0) agdalen on the repentance of 
ne (Mandalijena pokorntca, 

S.C. 


Spee Jo 

in 164/\, *Elstow, nr Bedford 3 
Ne Brg. 988 49, Elizabeth ?; +London 
Oty e rit nglish dissenting preacher 
oa the Pp. a tinker by profession. 
we New tiamentary forces (1644); 
Chan His @’Port Pagnall (XI 1644-V 
Vv him St wife’s influence helpe 
oe able tom indifference to piety> 
Spi _to compromise, Bunyan 
NS Veg Bvigg, tual tumult before atta 
‘ns for which he suffered. 
Gifford’s puritan com- 
a5 " € moved from Elstow to 

» being formally recogmz© 
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as a preacher (1657). Until his indictment 
(1658) Bunyan even spoke from church 
pulpits and ignored prohibitive legislation 
until his arrest (1660). Until 1672 he re- 
mained in the county gaol]: although par- 
doned and licensed to preach, a change of 
government policy brought him imprison- 
ment (4 III 1674/5) for six months, in 
which he wrote Part I of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Humble and resolute, with 
great insight and a gift of communication, 
Bunyan, although untrained, was able by 
exercise of intellect and imaginative power 
to write the greatest English allegory. 
Always a good arguer, here he adds struc- 
tural coherence, and vitality of dialogue 
and character. 

The Holy City (1665); Grace Abounding 
(1666; 1688), ed. J. Brown (1907); The Pil- 
grim’s Progress (1678, 1679; pt. IT 1684), ed. J. 
Brown (1907), ed. J. Wharey (1928); The Life 
and Death of Mr Badman (1680), ed. J. Brown 
(1905), ed. G. B. Harrison (1928); The Holy 
War (1682), ed. M. Peacock (1892); The 
Heavenly Footman (1698), ed. M. Peacock 
(x892).—The Works of ¥. B. (1692; 1736-37), 
ed. H. Stebbing (x859).—F. M. Harrison, 4 
Bibliography of the Works of ¥. B.,(1932). 

_ Brown, %. B.: hts Life, Times and Work, 
rev. F. M. Harrison (1928); G. B. Harrison, 
%. 2B. (1928); J. Lindsay, 7. B., Maker of 
Myths (1937); H. Talon, ¥. B. (a ae . 


Bunya NO YASUHIDE: see FUNYA NO 
YASUHIDE. 


Buonarotti, MICHELANGELO (*Caprese, 
Casentino 1475; tRome 15 II 1564), 
Italian architect, painter, sculptor and 
poet. His achievements in art, which in- 
clude St Peter’s, Rome, the ceiling of the 
Sistine chapel in the Vatican and the 
sculptures 1n the chapel of the Medici in 
Florence, are among the glories of the 
Italian Renaissance. As a poet he reflects 
the petrarchism and neo-platonism of his 
age but the vigour and originality of his 
expression give his poems an authentic 
Michelangelesque quality. His letters are 
of a comparable spontaneity and vividness. 
G. Vitaletti (1930; incl. 
divi).—The Sonnets of 
Campanella, tr. J. A. 


Lettere e Rime, ed. 
life by Ascanio Con 
M. A. B. and Tommaso 
Symonds (1 878). 

G. G. Ferrero, [1p 
vime at M. (1935); V 


(1941). 


etrarchismo del Bembo e le 
. Mariani, Poesta di M. 
B.R. 


MICHELANGELO, the younger 
(*Florence 1 568; tibid. 1642), nephew of 
the great Michelangelo. Member AE er 
Accademia della Crusca, he assisted in the 
compilation of the Vocabolario. He wrote 


Buonarotti, 


BUONCOMPAGNO 


two rustic comedies, La Tancia (1612) and 
La Fiera (1618). 

Opere varie in prosa e in verso, ed. P. Fanfani 
(1863); La Tancia, ed. E. Allodoli (1936). 

A. Belloni, J/ Setcento (19090); I. Sanesi, La 
Commedia, II (1935). R.A 


Buoncompagno da Segna (Te. 1240), 
Master of Rhetoric, lectured mainly at 
Bologna but also throughout Italy and in 
Germany. His many rhetorical treatises 
show extraordinary brilliance and talent. 

Amicitia, ed. S. Nathan (1905); Liber de 
Obsidione Ancone, ed. G. C. Zimolo, in Rerum 
Ital. Scriptores, New ed., VI (1937); Rota 
Veneris, ed. F. Baethgen (1927). 

C. S. Sutler, Leben und Schriften des 
Magisters Boncompagno (1894); A. Gaudenzi, 
‘Sulla cronologia delle opere dei dettatori 
bolognesi di Buoncompagno a Beni da Lucca . 
in Bull. Ist. Storico Ital., XIV (189s): F 
Rockinger, Briefsteller und Formelbiicher (1863). 


R:R.R. 
Burchiello, Domenico pa Gutovanny 
(*Florence 1404; +Rome 1449), Italian 
poet. A barber by trade, he wrote humor- 
ous, satirical verses, many of them aimed 
against the Medici. He had to flee from 
Florence and died in poverty. 


Sonetti del B., del Bellincioni e di altri poeti 
fiorentini alla burchiellesca (1757); U. Giovan- 
netti, Le pit belle pagine del B. (1623): C, 
Mazzi, ‘Il B.: saggi sulla vita e sulla poesia’, 
in Propugnatore, 9-10 (1876-77); D. Guerri, 
La corrente popolare nel Rinascimento (1931). 


Burckhardt, Jaxog (*Basel 25 V 1818; 
tibid. 8 VIII 1897), Swiss historian, A 
Pioneer in Kulturgeschichte and in the first 
rank of interpretative historians, who 
studied in Germany under J. Grimm and 
Ranke, and after travels in Italy became 
professor at the Ziirich Polytechnic and at 
Basel, 1858-93. His method was to por- 
tray a culture in cross-section. He saw 
art-history as a study of the forms of the 
human spirit, the city-state as the true 
vehicle of civilisation, and his view of the 
trend of modern culture was pessimistic. 


Die Zeit Konstantins des Grossen (1852; 
The Age of Constantine the Great, tr. M. Hadas, 
1949); Der Cicerone (185 5; tr. The Cicerone: an 
art guide to painting in Italy for use of travellers 
and students, 1918); Die Kultur dey Renaissance 


in Italien (1860; The civilization of the 
renaissance in Italy, S. G. C, Middlemore, 
1951); Griechische 


Kulturgeschichte (1898— 
1902); Weligeschichtliche Betrachtungen (1905; 
eflections on History, tr. M. D Ottinger, 
1943); Gesamtausgabe, ed. E. Diirr, W. Kaegi, 
eri etc, (14. vols, 1929-34); Briefe, an 
aul Heyse, ed. E. Petzet (1916), an Kinkel, 
ed. R. ayer-Kramer (1921), an Brenner -Kron, 
ed. K. BE. offmann (1925). 
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‘ , 1942)} 
W. Waetzoldt, B. als Kunsthistoriker U9 
W. Kaegi, 7. B. (1947 f.). 
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libros Ei Dorp (1487); Ouestiones super 

Stcen ; ucorum Aristotelis (1489); 1" 
“7 tstotelis (1518). E.V. 
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96. Tene (*Dublin c. 1729; ©1756 
eda» Trish ugent; Beaconsfield 9 VIII 
tteq . Crator and writer. He was 
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dh, * + for a Lord Rockingham, be- 
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S 
Member of Samuel John- 


‘Who, born for the Universe, narrowed his 


mind 
And to party gave up what was meant for man- 


kind.’ 
His Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas on 
the Sublime and Beautiful (1756) was the 
first considerable English treatise on 
aesthetics. 

The best editions are those of 1839 (Boston), 
1852 (London) and 1853 (Bohn’s British 
Classics). His speeches and writings on 
Ireland were edited by M. Arnold in 1881; 
those on American affairs, by E. J. Payne 
(1866-78). 

Sir J. Prior, Life of Burke (1826); Sir J. 
Morley, Burke, a Historical Study (1867); 
essays by William Hazlitt (1807), Thomas De 
Quincey (1828) and Matthew Arnold (1864). 

R.McH. 


Burkhard von HowENFELS (fl. 1225), 
Swiss minnesinger, ministerialts nr Uber- 
lingen, Lake Constance. He broke away 
from conventional Minnesang, partly by a 
more vigorous and realistic treatment of 
established themes, and in his preference 
for the Tanslied in the manner of Neidhart 


y. Reuenthal. i 

Dt. Liederdichter, ed. K. Bartsch-W. 
Golther (1928); M. Sydow, Be EE oo) 
Ps 


Burley, WALTER (*1275; te. 1345), Eng- 
lish philosopher, studied at Oxford and at 
Paris under Duns Scotus. He was tutor 
to the Black Prince and almoner of princess 
Philippa of Hainault. He is responsible 
for 130 treatises and commentaries on 
Aristotle alone, in addition to commentaries 
on Porphyry and Gilbert de Ja Porrée. His 
De Vita et Moribus Philosophorum contains 
short biographies of poets and philosophers 
from Thales to Seneca. 

Liber de Vita et Moribus Philosophorum, ed. 
H. Knust (1886) ; S. Harrison ‘Thomson, ‘An 
unnoticed Quaestro Theologica of W. B.’, in 
Medievalia et Humanistica, 6 (1950); De 


Puritate artis logicae, ed. P. Bochner wigs M ; 


Burman Jr, PETRUS (*Amsterdam 23 X 
1713; ~Wassenaar 24 VI 1778), Dutch 
classical scholar and poet, professor at 
Amsterdam, witty and enthusiastic advo- 
cate of freedom and tolerance. 

Ad manes violatos Foannis Wittit etc. (1757). 

D. J. van Lennep, illustris Amstelodamensium 
Athenaei memorabilia (1832). J.W.W. 


Heinrich (*Niendorf ro XJ 
r Elbe 8 IV 1889), Low Ger- 
After some verse epics 


Burmester, 
18393 Tin rive 
man novelist. 
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written under the influence of Fritz Reuter, 
Burmester wrote a number of novels which 
broadly paint the peasant civilization of his 
native duchy of Lauenburg. Humour, 
often mixed with bitter satire, permeates 
the skilfully constructed action of his 
stories which derive a heightened tension 
from a judicious admixture of crime and 
detection. Unequal to the exigencies of 
the teaching profession, he ended destitute 
and committed suicide. 

VERSE: Arm un riek (1872); Schaulmester 
Klein (1873); Ohmvetter (1877) ; Landstimmen 
(1881).—Novets: Harten Leina (1884; with 
intro. K. 'T. Gaedertz); Hans Héltig (1885); 
Nawersliid (1886). 

H. Bollow, Angelius Beuthien und die deutsche 
Dorfgeschichte (Diss. Hamburg, 1931). G.C. 


Burnaby, WILLIAM (*London II 1672/3; 
tLondon 8 XI 1706), English dramatist 
and translator who wrote a comedy of 
manners. Bila.) x 
Ihe Dramatic Works of W. Bi, 8. By FF. 


Budd (1931); The Satyr of Petronius Arbiter 
(1694; repr. 1923). J.R.B. 


Burnet, Guserr (*Edinburgh 18 IX 
1643; 01671 Lady Margaret Kennedy, 
01687 Mrs Mary Scott, #21698 Mrs 
Berkeley; +Clerkenwell 17 IJ 1715), Scot- 
tish historian; professor of divinity at Glas- 
gow 1669; settled in London 1674. Left 
England on the accession of James II and 
travelled abroad. Returned with William 
of Orange; appointed bishop of Salisbury 
1689. Despite the partisan spirit of both 
his history of the Reformation and his 
account of his own times, his work remains 
valuable; and the latter provides a detailed 
and often vivid picture of events and 


personalities by one who had a prominent 
part in affairs of state. 


Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamulton (1677); 
History of the Reformation (1679-81 and 1714); 
Some Passages in the Life and Death of the Earl 
of Rochester (1680); History of his own Time 

723 and 1734; ed. O. Aj 


(1 Airy, 1897-1900); 
H. C. Foxcroft, Supplement to B.’s History 
(1902). 


T. E. S. Clarke and H. ¢. Foxcroft, A Life 


of Bishop B. (with an essay on B. as an hi 


storian 
by C. Firth, 1907). 


J.K. 
Burnet, Tuomas (*Croft, Yorks ¢. 1635; 
t27 IX 1715), English divine and philo- 
sopher, author of theologico-scientific 
works composed in Latin and translated by 
him into eloquent and stately English prose. 
Lelluris Theoria Sacra (1681); Theory etc. 


Ng. Version 1684; 7th ed., with life, 1759); 
rchaeologiae Philosophicae (1692). R.M.H. 


Burney, Cyarirs (*Shrewsbury 12 [V 
1726; ©1749 Esther Sleepe, ©1768 Eliza- 


The Great Dr Burney 


English 
7 I . 

beth Allen; {Chelsea 12 IV ay riend 
musical historian and conta ume) 
of many distinguishee, ope pe fs 
travelled extensively ie ee ‘i 
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B. (3 vols, 1832); C. Glovers ta. The @ 
ental Travels (1927); p. A. alo 
Dr B. (1948). i ator 
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Scotty . 
0 ea (1793-1805). _ The romance 
the Coc and dissipated life, and 
etween hie Which are generally marked 
Political horedlalasaeite: i and subsequent 
he intrin novements, have not obscured 
his work Sic merits of his poetry. Much of 
Nglish an poor imitation of moribund 
Ve-lyrist ee verse; but as a satirist, 
NO equal narrative poet in Scots he 
balladry ey He learned much from the 
Scotland - ee, traditional poetry of 
‘ay and F nd from his predecessors Ram- 
Wisite life eess0D 3 and gave new and ex- 
alts, " to innumerable old songs and 
Dun B ost versatile Scots poet since 
Vivid ha Urns’ strength lies in destructive, 
a Pendence rupee satire; in his praise of 
al th; in his or character and native 
th her Mogg. PCCte Tesponse to nature in 
© life of fi and his warm sympathy with 
eld and wood; in his robust, 
. he a ane 3 sete 
; ree strongly airec 
Walitieg Pression of ores — These 
atpoen motifs have gained him 
en the finest exponent of the 


of 8S, Ds 
the lowland So? sympathies and virtues 
ot,” 


ition as 


OS Chisn., 
1793, ee in the Scottish Dialect (1786, 
@Nq yy" S, ot Works, ed. J. Currie (1800), 
ed, WwW: Walla Blas (1877—79), ed. R. Chalmers 
ire E. Henle (1896); The Poetry of R. B., 
R85 651 Petical ey and 'T’. F. Henderson (1896- 
feu. Lhe Works, ed. J. L. Robertson 
BCU (tog 7 OF RB. ed, J. De Le 
J.C. Ewing, Bibliography of 


ly.” Loc 
fas in Cuatt, Life of R. B. (1828); T- 
iC. Spd ae and Miscellaneous Essays 
amipirdinp, Tees and Hero-Worship (1841) 
ave of r Stud; ; (1897); R. L. Stevenson, 10 
Re hi B. (765, (1882); F. B. Snyder, The 
79) PH wk 932); H. Hecht, R. B., The Man 
‘ i * Dai it. Jane Lymburn, 1936 and 
Run lec, of Re . B. (1952); J. ee 
TR, 0 - (1923). jJ.K. 
ies. 
«8t) Mies N Hity (#Aberdeen 22 VIII 


fon 2 § S - 
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hicieoneSter Re law and history to 
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ton? to 
«tte B 
“Nix al Work ck Wood's Magazine. His 


r .  WOOC in 
t Lip, ; ; IS judicious and critical, but 
Day; , 


uncq Hume (1846); Sumo Lord 


” Forbes of Culloden (1847); 

\ sr (1862 ; as biog. memoir, 
Co bh ? g 7 

d ( Cun; broad (2 vols, 1864); The 

oF 7 voi@tains (1864); A History 

3, 1867-70); A History of the 
"ne (1880). J.K. 


“ICHARD Francis (*Torquay 
> ©1861 Isabel Arundell; 


BUSCH 


+Trieste 20 XN 1890), English writer and 
explorer. He served in India, explored 
the Nile with Speke, visited the Mormons 
in Utah and went to Mecca in disguise. 
His career had the eccentricity, wit and 
daring of his Arabian Nights’ translation. 


Goa and the Blue Mountains (1851); 
Falconry in the Valley of the Indus (1852); 
Pilgrimage to Al-Medinah and Meccah (2 vols, 
1855-56); First Footsteps in East Africa (1856); 
The Lake Regions of Equatorial Central Africa 
(2 vols, 1860); The City of the Saints (1861); 
Unexplored Syria (2 vols, 1872); The Thousand 
Nights and a Night (10 vols, privately pr., 
188s—88); Camoens: hts Life and his Lustads (2 
vols, 1881).—The Memorial Edition of the 
Works of Captain Sir R. F. B., ed. Lady Burton 
and L. Smithers (7 vols, 1893-94; incomplete). 

Lady I. Burton, The Life of Sir R. B. (2 vols, 
1893); G. H. Stisted, The True Life of Captain 
Sir R. F. B. (1896); T- Wright, Life of B. 
(1906). B.H. 


Burton, RoperT (*Lindley 8 Il 1576/77; 
+Oxford 25 I 1639/40), English divine and 
prose writer. Educated at Sutton Cold- 
field, Nuneaton and Brasenose College, 
Oxford, he became a scholar of Christ 
Church (1599). His Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, a typical renaissance systematically- 
exhaustive account of authorities on the 
subject, is read for its ‘quaintness’ and 


vivacious charm. 


The Anatomy of Melancholy... by Demo- 
critus Funtor (1621), repr. Floyd Dell and P. 
Jordan-Smith (1929), repr. Holbrook Jackson 
(1932); Philosophaster, Comoedia, ed. W. E. 
Buckley, Roxburghe Club (1862), ed. and tr. P. 
Jordan-Smith (19313 incl. minor prose and 


verse). bss ieee 
ge Jordan-Smith, Bibliographta ae 


(1931). 

Rrcowarp (Aungerville) DE (*Bury St 
hei inet 24 I 1287 ?; tAuckland 14 IV 
1345), bishop of Durham, chancellor of 
ieard II, ardent book collector, author 


of the Philobiblon. 
Tobt. d. T. James (1599); ed. with 
Philobibiee C, Thomas (1888; re-ed. I. 
R.W.B. 


Eng. 
Gollancz, 1925). 


?), French moral-~ 
us, GERVAIS DU ($1339 rae | 
oe lawyer at the royal chancellery. ‘His 
Roman de Fauvel (1310-14) 1s a biting 
satire directed against hypocrisy in eccle- 


siastical and government circles. A verse 


romance, its allegorical style is reminiscent 


of the Roman de la Rose. 
Roman de Fauvel, ed. A. Langfors (1919); 
p. A. Becker, Fauvel und  aeuuauia® (1936). 


sch, WILHELM (*Wiedensahl, Hanover 
B es 832; +Mechtshausen 9 I rg08), 


BUSCH(BE) — [730] 


German poet and painter. He went to 
the Disseldorf Academy in 1851, to 
Antwerp in 1852, to Munich in 1854. In 
Munich he attracted attention through his 
comic drawings and humorous verse, and 
in 1859 was invited to contribute to the 
Fliegende Blatter, the German counter- 
part of Punch. Later he retired to Wie- 
densahl; from 1899 onwards he lived in 
Mechthausen. 

Busch’s paintings and his verse, carica- 
tures and doggerels, should be taken 
together. At the time, much of his 
influence was due to the fierce satire he 
directed against the Roman Catholic clergy, 
a contribution to Bismarck’s ‘Kultur- 
kampf’ (e.g. Der heilige Antonius von 
Padua, 1870). But it was his more de- 
tached humour, embracing all human 
fallacies, which survived. The work of his 
old age contains some pure poetry, without 
illustrations, remarkable for the wisdom of 


an old man who overcame pessimism by 
humour. 


ILLustrateD Poems: Max und Moritz 
(1858; Eng. tr. Max and Maurice, 1871); 
Schnurrdeburr oder die Bienen (1869; Eng. tr. 

uzz-a-buzz, or The Bees, 1872); Die fromme 
Helene (1872); Hans Huchebein (1872); Pater 
Filucius (1873); Dideldim (1875); Herr und 
Frau Knopp (1877); Balduin Bdhlamm, der 
verhinderte Dichter (1883); Maler Klecksel 
(1883); Wilhelm-Busch-Albwn (1884 ff.).— 
VERSE: Schein und Sein (1909).—VARIOUS: 
Was mich betrifft (1886, autobiography).— 
ep enaae, ed. O. Néldeke (8 vols, 1942- 


F. Winkler, W. B. als Dichter, Kiinstler, 
Psychologe und Philosoph (1910); H. A. and 


i). Noldeke, W. B. , ch. ‘B.- 
Bibliographie’, (1909); R. Abich, 


in Mitt. Busch-Gesellsch. 
(1933); P. Scher, W. B, (1938); H. Balzer, 


W. B.s Wesen und Werk im Sviecel Es 
Spruchweisheit (1941). camer moe en 


Busch(e), Hermann VON DEM (*Sassen- 
burg 1468; +Diilmen IV 1 534), West- 
phalianhumanist. He studied under R. v. 
Langen (Miinster), Hegius (Deventer) and 
R. Agricola (Heidelberg), and pressed suc- 
cessfully, though against opposition, the 
case for classical studies throughout north- 
west Germany, even for theologians: 
Vallum humanitatis (1518). 


Flora, ed. H. Rupprich, in Humanismus und 
Ren. (Dt. Lit. in Entw.-Reihen, 1935). 

H. J. Liessem, H. v. B., sein Leben US 
Schriften (1884-88, 1905). F.P.P. 


Bushag (Abu Ishaq)-i At?ameh, Aumap 
(* Shiraz ; $1424 or 1427), Persian humor- 
i poet and parodist. His works are 
; Ost entirely devoted to the subject of 
Cod and its delight. 
Divan (188 5-86), EY. 


AL-Busiri (*Busir 1213; +1296), Arabic 
poet. His Burda (‘ Mantle Ode’) in praise 
of the Prophet is held in extraordinary 
veneration by Moslems. It is said that 
after having composed his poem, the poet 
saw in a dream the Prophet who threw his 
mantle over him; hence its name. 


The Poem of the Scarf, tr. Shaikh Faizul- 
lahbhai Shaikh Lookmanyji (1893). S.M.S. 


Buslayev, Fipor IvANovicu (*Kerensk 13 
TV 1818; tNoscow 1897), Russian philo- 
logist, explorer of old-Russian literature, 
art, and also of folk-lore in which he 
adopted the comparative-historical method, 


Istoricheskie ocherkt russkoy narodnoy sloves- 
nostt 2 isskusstva (2 vols, 1861); Narodnaya 
poeziya (1887). J.L. 


Buson, pseud. of ‘VANiGuUCHI Tora; also 
known as YoOsA Buson (*Kema, Higa- 
shinari, Settsu 1716; tKyoto 17 J 1784), 
Japanese poet and painter. A haiku poet, 
he successfully revived this poetic style 
after the death of Basho. 


Selected poems in Buson Shichibushii (post- 
humously, 1808); Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, 
Introduction to Classic Japanese Literature 
(1948); A. Miyamori, An Anthology of Haiku 
(1932). E.B.C, 


Butkov, YAkov Perrovicn (*181s5; +St 
Petersburg 28 XI 1856), Russian author, 
whose narratives showed the influence of 
Gogol’s philanthropic vein even before 
Dostoyevsky appeared with his tales of 
pity. Huis favourite heroes are poor 
government scribes in the Russian capital, 
His best work of this kind is Peterburgskie 


vershiny (2 vols, 1844-45). J.L, 


Butler, JoserpH (*Wantage 18 V 1692; 
+Bath 16 VI 1752), English divine, A 
draper’s son, educated for the Presbyterian 
ministry, Butler rejected nonconformity 
and was ordained in 1718. Subsequently 
bishop of Bristol, dean of St Paul’s, bishop 
of Durham. His persuasive prose and 
powerful reasoning made the Analogy of 
Religion (1736) the most effective defence 
of orthodoxy against Deism in the early 
18th century. 

Fifteen Sermons (1726).—Works, ed. W, E. 
Gladstone (2 vols, 1896); ed. J. H. Bernard 
(2 vols, 1900). 

C. D. Broad, ive Types of Ethical Theory 
(1930); E. C. Mossner, Bishop B. and the Age 
of Reason (1936). RF, 


Butler, SAMUEL (*Strensham 1612; oMrs 
Herbert; f25 IX 1680), English verse 
satirist of the Puritans. Educated gt 
Worcester Grammar School he was in the 
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' mented, 1575).—Ceuvres, ed. A. P. Philibert- 


service of the Puritan Sir Samuel Luke at 
Cople Hoo nr Bedford. Butler later be- 
came secretary to Lord Carberry, lord 
president of Wales, who made him steward 
of Ludlow Castle (1661-62). He accom- 
panied Buckingham’s embassy to France 
(1670). Butler shows wit, learning and 
metrical skill in the burlesque written in 
four-foot couplets, with double and triple 
rhyme which has given its name to ‘ Hudi- 
brastic’ verse. He also wrote prose 
‘Characters’. 

Hudibras (3 parts, 1663, 1664, 1678); The 
Collected Works of B. (3 vols, ed. A. R. Waller 
and R. Lamar, 1905-28). 

E. A. Richards, Hudrbras in the Burlesque 
Tradition (1937); R. Quintana, ‘The Butler- 
Oxenden Correspondence’, in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XLVIII (1937). © B:.]. 


Butler, SAMUEL (*Bingham 4 NII 1835; 
+London 18 VI 1902), English writer of 
satirical romances, scientific-philosophic 
works, essays, topography and one brilliant 
autobiographical novel. Of traditionally 
clerical family, he refused ordination, be- 
coming a sheep-farmer in New Zealand. 
Returning to London (1865) he studied 
painting and musical composition and 
wrote. ‘Io the Darwinian controversy he 
contributed Life and Habit (1877) etc., de- 
fending intelligent purpose in evolution. 
His satirical fables Hrewhon (1872) and 
Erewhon Revisited (1901) deride conven- 
tional moral pretensions. From 1872 to 1884 
he worked on the posthumously published 
Way of All Flesh (1903), a terse indict- 
ment of family tyranny, showing profound 
psychological insight and bitter personal 
experience. 


Evolution Old and New (1879); Unconscious 
Memory (1880); Alps and Sanctuaries of Pied- 
mont (1881); Luck or Cunning (1886); Ex Voto 
(1888); Essays on Life, Art and Science (1904); 
Note Books, ed. H. Festing Jones (1912); Com- 
plete Works, ed. H. Festing Jones and A. 
Bartholomew (20 vols, 1923). 

Butleriana, ed. A. 'T. Bartholomew (1932); 
H. Festing Jones, S. B., a Memoir (1919); 
M. Garnett, S. B. and his Family Relations 
(1926); C. Stillman, 4A Mid-Victorian Modern 
(1932). R.M.H. 


Buttet, Marc-CLAuUDE DE (*Chambéry ec. 
1530; tGeneva 10 VIII 1586), French 
Savoyan poet, who passed much of his life 
at the court of Marguerite de France at 
Annecy. Following the Pléiade poets, he 
produced the Amalthée, a Petrarchan son- 
net-sequence, and two books of odes, some 
occasional, others lyrical and descriptive. 
Le premier livre des vers de M.-C. de B. 
(1561, incl. Amalthée); L’Amalthée (aug- 
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Soupé (1877); P. L. Jacob (2 vols, 1880). 
H. de Ziegler, La Corne d’ Amalthée (1924). 
G.B. 


Butti, Enrico ANNIBALE (*Milan 1863; 
trbid. 1912), Italian dramatist and novelist. 
His best work is a melancholy poetic drama 
Il castello dt sogno (1910), in which he 
indicates faith and love as the only source 
of hope for mankind; his plays, influenced 
by Ibsen, represent an attempt to establish 
thoughtful drama upon the Italian stage. 
His novels are psychological and intro- 
spective, e.g. L’Automa (1892), which is 
autobiographical, L’Immorale (1894) and 
L?Incantestmo (1897). 

C. Levi, ‘E. A. B.’, in Riv. del teatro ital. 
(1912); A. Gandolfo, &. Al. B. (1930) ; B. Croce, 
La letteratura della nuova Italia, 6 (1945). 

B. 


Butz, Caspar (*Hagen, Westphalia 23 X 
1825; 0; fDes Moines, lowa 19 X 188s), 
German-American poet. His Gedichte 
eines Deutsch-Amertkaners (1879) shows 
him as an imitator of Freiligrath’s radical 
political poems. 

H. B. Johnson, ‘C. B. of Chicago—Politician 
and Poet’, in Amer.-German Rev., XII, vi and 
XIII, i (1946). ‘R. 


Buysero, Dirck (*The Hague 8 V 1644; 
;Rotterdam 1707 or 1708), Dutch poet, 
introduced the opera and owes his smal] 
fame to De brutloft van Kloris en Rossje 
(1700). He wrote a libretto for an opera, 
De triumferende min, a play of peace with 
music by C. Haquart. 


J. A. Worp, ‘D. B.’, in Oud-Holland, 9 
(1891); S. A. M. Bottenheim, De Opera in 
Nederland (1946). A.M.B.W. 


Byrd, WILLIAM (*Virginia 28 III 1674; 
001706 Lucy Parke; tWestover, Va 26 
VIII 1744), American statesman, writer. 
Educated in England, he returned to take 
an important place in public affairs. The 
journals of his expeditions show his 
urbanity, irony and wit. 


W. B.’s Histories of the Dividing Line Be- 
text Virginia and North Carolina, ed. W. K. 
Boyd (1929); A Journey to the Land of Eden 
and Other Papers, ed. M. Van Doren (1928); 
The Secret Diary of W. B. of Westover, T709-- 
r2, ed. L. B. Wright and M. 'Tinling (1941). 

R. C. Beatty, W. B. of Westover (1932). 

AGC, 


Byron, Grorce GORDON NoEL Byron 
6th Baron (*London 22 I 1788; oy78,,; 
Anne Isabella Millbanke ; +Missolonehe > 
IV 1824), English poet. Byron’s chita’ 
hood was marred by medical maltreatment 
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of his lame foot and by his mother’s iras- 
cibility. At first educated privately, he 
later went to Harrow and in 1805 to Cam- 
bridge where he began his poetic career. 
The publication of the first two cantos of 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage (1812) brought 
about his immediate rise to fame and, 
coupled with his extreme good looks, 
secured for him an entrée into London 
society by whom he was lionized; his love 
affairs were numerous but on the whole he 
was more pursued than pursuing. The 
Giaour and The Bride of Abydos (both 1813) 
and The Corsair (1814) were even greater 
successes. ‘hese stirring tales estab- 
lished the popular romantic conception of 
Byron, but his best work was to come later, 
as a satirist. It was Byron’s lot always to 
be identified with his characterizations and 
it was thought that many of the episodes he 
described were founded upon fact. 
Byron’s marriage, of which a daughter, 
Ada, was born, lasted only one year. In 
1816, consequent upon the scandal con- 
cerning his supposed illicit relations with 
his half-sister, Augusta Leigh, he left 
England, but not before he had met Claire 
Clairmont, later to become the mother of 
his natural daughter Allegra who died in 
Italy at the age of four and who is buried at 
Harrow. Byron settled in Italy where he 
wrote his best, but unfinished, work Don 
uan. ‘his is a brilliant satire comprising 
two distinct themes: one is the story of Don 
Juan himself and his eroticisms; in the 
other, skilfully used as a digres 


sion, the 
poet discusses matters of topical interest 
and metaphysics. 


In 1822 Byron left Italy to join the 
Greek rebels whose cause he championed 
and helped to finance, but in 1824 he 
contracted a fever and this, accompanied 
by what may have been an epileptic seizure, 
caused his death. His body was refused 
burial in Westminster Abbey on moral 


grounds and laid to rest in the family vault 
in Nottinghamshire. 


Hours of Idleness (1807); Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage (cantos 1 & 2, 1812; 3, 18163 4, 
1818); The Siege of Corinth and Parisina (pub. 
together 1816) ; Beppo (1818) ; Don Fuan (1819- 
24, complete 1826); Marino Faliero and The 
Prophecy of Dante (pub. together 1821); The 
Deformed ‘Transformed (1824); The Poetical 
Works of Lord Byron, ed. with memoir E, H. 
Coleridge (1905); The Letters of Lord Byron, 
ed. R. G. Howarth with memoir by A. 
Maurois (1936). 

T. Medwin, Yournal of the Conversations of 
72rd B. (1824; unreliable); T.. Moore, The 

tfe, Letters and Fournals of Lord B. (2 vols, 
IS30 : Ountess of Blessington, Conversations 
of Lord B. with the Countess of Blessington 


CG; 
);E. 
(1834); Earl of Lovelace, Astarte (one Years 


Il, Des ent 
Mayne, B. (1912); P. Quenner, ttachm 
“ —_ ( at: - I. Origo, The Last A MJ: 
(1949). 
of Croll" 
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A. Bethell (1867) ; Novem, 1 at 
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eath, tr. J. J- 
tr. Mrs Paule (1887). emiers ca A He 
Si ‘Cin Bull. Hise. (O33) on N. 
eC , la novelista novelable ’$ notes pM , 
Williams, Washington 47 } of 
Stories (1934). fh 134) 


an 
. ‘ca yr 

Cabaret d’Orville, J ag AF put mi 
tury), French chron vies a a Pe 
haps secretary Lose . wT oat 
Bourbon. In a Bourbor a; eS 5 
Louis I, De eee ; dv 5 oh 
based on t iB fone of i 700d ng 
ere 

nions-in- . - Pe 
af die life of | Lee, de poly D” 
Hundred Years sonmedilt Loys A ie 

La Chronique du 00? 
A. M. Chazaud (1879): 


WP 4e 
Cabrera, FRAY eer 8 ¢ 80% teh 
1546 °; come serve "geld: is p 
in the American missive, 1: 
the 

anne preacher O theif elod 
mons are famous for yotio™ E 
also wrote works © 11. 


Nue. Bibl. Autores Esp» 











C é 
abrera de Cordoba, Luis (*Madrid 


1559: : . 
ene g 11623), Spanish historian. He 
Youn 1€ public administration as a 


ety and served also in Flanders and 

Ae - ltey of Philip II is his most 

Published . <; the second part was not 

Wrote an tan the 19th century. He also 

a conten, cresting treatise on history and 
porary chronicle. 


La licwn.: 
Hie historia 


J taly 


para entenderla y bir 
Oria'da Foe nderla y escribirla (1611); 
pias Weta lipe IT (1876): Relaciones de las 

ta r6; Ah la Corte de Espana desde 1599 


# (1857). E.M.W. 


Adals , 
1741. e~¥ Vazquez, Josi pr (*Cédiz 


A preg Gibraltar 1782), Spanish writer. 


. CSsio ~ if * e * 
te Gibraltay. al soldier, he died in the siege 
ne Cios ae As a poet he isa neo-classic ; 
Na .C& mt Juventud (1773) revived 


Teon 
Position tty. Many of his amorous 
and ACtregs ie ore ag to his mustress, 
S04 erdeied wa She died suddenly 
bigns Which —_ to disinter her, an ep!- 
Work pub GE dramatized in Noches 
dana’? Pre-ron; 1792), a rather macabre 

“) ironic Nantic in style. ‘The mun- 
CUltuy his ‘we ot Cadalso, however, is 

re; ia ee against superficial 

re Tatton ala violeta (1772), and 
‘ “litical Cartas marruecas (1789); 

Sand — on Spanish culture, 

te sis aracter. On account of his 
Side ockery S of Spanish decadence, and 

d of Spanish faults, he is con- 

Precurgo ’ 
J (34 r of Larra. 
D Tan Vols, 1821) 

: °"Y0, Cartas. 

-@rtas marruecas del Coronel 
aS. Cotton, ‘C. and his foreign 
Cua, #0). “7VerPool Studies in, Spanish 

dg), R.M.N. 


18 
RG: ; 
TH am (*Modena 12 VII 
Were Sch ee 25 XI 1891), Raeto- 
in neNtle th, is lyrics are deeply sin- 
“jeg ture’ elancholy romantic poetry, 
: and his nostalgia as their 
Bors gy Rim 
Rl tiga’ Pitas 7 (2865) : Nouvas Rimas (1879); 


as 
+8 Stan Faprr 


rg a, nes) ners e larmas (oy 7) 
u © Novellas, in Fégl d’En- 
aft) 5). Nengiag saira and Engiadinais 


"lag. bier 7S Redactur Patiifla (pro¢: 
"a (185 :, tx Bernina e il landamma 
(4 So j 4, With S. Caratsch). 
] 8 
(ti, tts (Qy R.R.B. 
. 
a eo c. pale: CAECILIUS SrATIUS) 
‘94 brig digg f [168 B.c.), wrote over 4° 
IStig.? 45 au L Greek originals. 
Rgg Us Nd 4.2 De went to Rome in 2007 


Ro fb th ere A 

“tag “fineg: Play knew Ennis, Mo 
qd d tha tus, more power ul an 

by Ro, erence, he was highly 


“Man posterity. 


3] CAESARIUS 


E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin, I 
(Loeb Libr., 1935). 

W. Beare, The Roman Stage (1950); G. E. 
Duckworth, Zhe Nature of Roman Comedy 
(1951); P. Faider, ‘Le potte comique Cécilius’, 
in Musée Belge, 12-13 (1908-09). E.W.H. 


Cedmon (fl. late 7th century), English 
poet; an unlearned herdsman said by Bede 
to have received in a vision divine inspira- 
tion to compose poetry. Only the short 
Hymn is confidently ascribed to him. 
Three Northumbrian Poems, ed. A. H. Smith 
(1933); C. L. Wrenn, *'The Poetry of C.*. an 
Proc, Brit. Acad., XXXII (1946). R.W.B. 


Caesar, Gaius Juttus (*Rome 13 VII 100; 
fibid. 15 III 44 B.c.), Roman statesman and 
writer. His literary fame rests chiefly 
upon his memoirs (Commentarit) of the 
Gallic and Civil wars, his other works 
(including two books on Latin usage (De 
Analogia), pamphlets against Cato and 
numerous letters and speeches) having 
perished. ‘The De Bello Gallico (the 
eighth book being added by Hirtius) is a 
model of historical narrative, clear and 
t in style, yet without rhetorical 
ation, and with a remarkable detach- 

The three books De Bello Civilt 

literary merits, but are 
occasionally propagandist in tone. ‘The 
accounts of the Spanish and Alexandrine 
wars are not by Caesar. Caesar’s works 
were insufficiently rhetorical to find favour 
in the later empire, and their subject- 
matter had no appeal for most medieval 
writers. At the Renaissance he found 
great favour, but. since the early 19th 
century he has suffered in esteem through 
being the staple fodder of schoolboys. 

Ed. : R. du Pontet (1900); R. Kiibler (1897) ; 
A. G. Peskett and H. J. Edwards (Loeb Libr., 
yg14-17); De Bello Gallico, ed. A. Klotz 
(1921), Ts R. Holmes (2nd ed. 1923); De 
Galo Civili, ed. C. G. Moberly (1925). 

Ancient lives by Suetonius and Plutarch in 
Loeb Libr. ; Mommsen, History of Rome IV-V, 
tr. W. P. Dickson (1877); M. Cary and F. E. 
Adcock in Cambridge Ancient History, IX 
(1932); Syme, The Roman Revolution 

J.A.W 


(1939). 
Caesarius von 


1240), prior of 
Heisterbach nr 


elegan 
elabor 
ment. 
have the same 


Heisterbach (c. 1180- 
the Cistercian monastery 
Bonn; known principally 
for his compilation of exempla, the Dialogus 
miraculorum (Cc. 1220), a storehouse of 
narrative motifs as well as an entertaining 
record of Christian credulity and persistent 
pagan superstition. 

Ed. Jos. Strange (2 vols, 1851); medieval 
Ger. tr. ed. K. Drescher (1929); The dialogue 
on miracles, tr. Scott and Swinton Bland, with 
intro. G. G. Coulton (1929). F.P.P. 


z I es 


‘i 


CAIADO 


Caiado, HeEnrIQUE, latinized HrENricus 
or Hermicus Carapus (+1508 ?), Portuguese 
poet who wrote in Latin. He went as a 
young man to Italy where he found many 
distinguished friends and patrons, and 
there published his poems—g eclogues, 3 
sylvae and 2 books of epigrams. The pure 
latinity of his verse earned him high praise 
from his contemporaries. 

Aegloga (Bologna, 1496) ; Aeglogae et Sylvae 
et Epigrammata Hermicit (Bologna, 1501); The 
Eclogues of H. C., ed. W. P. Mustard (1931).— 


Poems also in Corpus illust. poetarum lustt., 
ed. A. dos Reis (Lisbon, 1745). r.P.W. 


Caillieu, CoLiyn (} Brussels 1484 ?), Dutch 


‘ poet in the Rederijker tradition. As 


town-poet of Antwerp he wrote a large 
number of topical plays, the majority of 
which are lost. His adaptation of Ame de 
Montgesoie’s Le Pas de la Mort was printed 
at Antwerp in 1528 as Tdal sonder weder- 
keeren oft Tpas der Doot (ed. P. de Keyser, 
1936). 


W. v. Eeghem, in Revue belge de phil. et 
d’hist., XTV (1935) and in Vers]. Med. Vlaamse 
Ac. (1937 and 1939). J.J.M. 


Caird, Epwarp (*Greenock 22 III 1835; 
01867 Caroline Wylie; tOxford I XI 
1908), Scottish Philosopher. Educated at 
Glasgow and Oxford; professor of moral 
philosophy at Glasgow from 1866; and 
elected master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
in 1893. A skilled expositor and a pene- 
trating critic of Kant, Caird exercised a 
strong influence on philosophical method 
and approach in Scotland. 

Hegel (1883); A Critical 


Philosophy of Kant (1887) 
Philosophy of 


Account of the 
; Lhe Critical 
Emmanuel Kant (1889); Essays 
on Literature and Philosophy (1892); The 
Evolution of Religion (1893); The Evolution of 
Theology in the Greek Philosophers (1904). 

H. Jones and J. Muirhead, Life (1921). 


Ski 


Calabrese, Hayyin VITAL: see VITAL, 


Hayyio. 


Calamy, Epmunp (#*London II 
1600; coMary Snelling, cAnne Leaver; 
Tibid. 29 X 1666), En 
minister, a good preacher, who Was one of 
the five ‘ Smectymnuus’ authors of An 
Answer to a Booke entituled An Humble 
Remonstrance (1641). B.1..J; 
The Noblemans Patterne (1643); An Indict- 
ment Against England (1 645); Englands Antidote 
“ainst the Plague of Civil Ware (1645). 


J.R.B. 


CELIO (“Ferrara 1479; tibid. 
an humanist. His treatise on 


glish dissenting 


Calcagnini, 
1541), Itali 
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' ‘cus 

+s Co ernl 
the earth’s rotation anticipate? 50ers ne 
by 10 years. Among his Li Henry V! ; 


< pmorce Oo 
elegy in favour of the divore pealtit 


10 
tad af qtent uf 
Quod coelum stet, terra o verre SEB 
(1 520), Il cielo sta jem © C. oper 
tr. V. Mattioli (1937); ©- 1). fo, Barty 
(Basle, 1544; prose works atluor (1553) peasy 
Pignae, Carminum libri ne elegy oD -) 
tains C.’s poems. oo al. 110 (1935 71: 
/ see Giorn. stor. 1ett. IY") 17 see. . 
\ i Larzavi, Un enciclopedtco a 
+ ‘ Ata heels ; 
x C. Crga%): 1a 
G (1937) . (#Cartag® oeth 


7 3 ANTONI n 
Calcano, Jose AN Venezuela? gard 


Indias 1827; +1897), ‘es on the : ur; Be 
whose many lyrical pec q great fave asst! 
romantic emotions found 8 
was deeply religious 5 ation of © ne 
in the poetic CO the man 
feeling in a ‘legend «rote 
Zorrilla; he also % if prt 
on 16 
ieee pay: d (1854); El cat (LiKe Bo 
y uespe ° en ' 
wn eBeS) MT ae de la yen (1886); So. 
18776): Boltvar en Santa I } 
poéticas (Paris, 1895). anpDA 4) 


' FE 

Calcar, Exisa Canont dam 39 Hae” ss 

née Schiétling (*AN et he (jo 

8-2 H.C. van Calcats ' Caycatl | gh 

Vil ) Dutch novelists a 

190 ‘ei 

and sone? of women $ 

. . * é 

of spiritualism. — der 0, a 

Hermine (1850) ; De 7 C..-8: (19 yj. ‘3 
J. H. Sikemeier, %- © 


Tle 


tl (38 


2 (# 
Caldas, FRANCISCO Jost Til O 
+Bogota 29 X 1816), ig, Wh? 
Spanish ne 
Bogota in 1760, at nd Cathe 
‘expedition ’, ee the ©) sci@ as 
ich las 
elie ence Many on the hy 
writings were publishe pich 13! yi 
de la hee pe altered f “ae 
= , in a 
ig intnence on the Mer | the ¢ 
a p 
very great. z ha 
shot be the Spanish roy frst p , é 
on the suppression © ent: ib: Page 
independence mov in the 3 ey 
Semanario, rep ae vols, 1947” al gh 
Cultura Colombana PE 
Calderén de la B arenish me 3° pol 
600; fibid. 1681), PRiald ane, 5640 Me 
poet, He studied at ormed. 4 ocaP is fo" 
His | lay was POP consM ag Ou) yh 
His first play wep ioved Os 635 qo 
1630 he had “< from aes. “pe 
he wrote hn oe wath ple . 
the eg the PU 
as well as 


yo 





S ” 
eg aed in the Catalonian cam- 
1657, Bas and became a priest in 
From th ining a chaplaincy at Toledo. 
at time he wrote only autos and 
a ae for the court theatre. 
COmediq a over the form of the 
Zenius for ; ope and stylized it. He had 
‘abled }; r intricate construction which 


Co 


mecca 
> Wen 


t tion, like La vida es sueno. With 
tlon 


“ Oss of spontaneity and a limita- 
See His 120 (approximately) 
‘ePeated hey be classified, and he often 
H aioe _Nevertheless he is prob- 
© Wrote mm. est of all Spanish playwrights. 
“Ophical venificent religious and philo- 
of honou ays, some impressive tragedies 
fdieg > Interesting mythological com- 
‘Word p ave Portas, ingenious cloak-and- 
&e ristian ae the finest autos in Spanish. 
fr, ic wort dominates Calderon's 
shee a tees Even in his apparently 
wing ho medies he is concerned with 
. cei human actions can go astray 
deal. Means io on impulse or choose 
thes With the ai a good end. He often 
'ansient ‘. a wrought by taking 
Sems wi the eternal, by confusing 
With what is. The religious 

: © workings of divine grace in 


4 World where sin leads to dis- 

etl j ath, where a false move oF 2 

i SMent involves the innocent 

ae guilty in confusion and 
r, 


tema ster — Not interested in drawing 
egg ab *r se, though he drew some 
Page b Portraits. He gained his 
WM 80 ‘that -e!n8; comparison and con- 
Mose ly «7? ©Onventional figure can be 
a laygy*2di -SNificant in the whole scheme. 
we a ve al Critics (e.g. Meneéndez y 
pick, Tealize 'SJudged him because they 
hes aq Part , this fact. In his mature 
Iytthe, Sub 1. irrelevant to the whole; 
cop 8 C Sears, Ct are intimately related; 

nto? te characters nor isolated 
ty the Properly judged out of their 
de sf of Ost 


Xo Aig, 28 acmous plays were written be- 
‘6 Vege? (16 1040, except for El alcalae 
Coy 7 i iy There was, howevet; 
: Th he lat IS creative powers after 
Ore Wide Plays will probably be- 

beg ats acd read as his aims a? 
ing ome “come better understood ; 

e ‘tylized, less realistic a” 
hp te the Gq Calderén is the last great 
Bog: ally So Olden-Age theatre; no one 
Pete with his methods of 


> an 
dno new formulas seeme 


um to produce masterpieces of 


the others the necessity of 


5] CALLAERT 


possible. In England his subjects were 
adapted by Dryden and Wycherly. His 
reputation declined during the 18th cen- 
tury, but the German romantics brought 
him back into favour. His most interest- 
ing poem is Psalle et stle. 

COLLECTED EDS: Las comedtas, ed. J. J. Keil 
(4 vols, 1827-30); Bibl. Autores Esp., VII, 
IX, XII, XIV; Select Plays of Calderén, ed. 
N. Maccoll (with notes in Eng., 1888); Obras 
completas—Dramas, ed. L. Astrana Marin 
(1945; excludes cloak-and-sword and mytho- 
logical plays etc.),—SEPARATE PLAYS : La vida 
es suefio, ed. M. A. Buchanan (1909); El Magico 
prodigioso, ed. E. Morel Fatio (1877; with La 
devocion de la Crus, ed. A. Valbuena_ Prat, 
1931); El principe constante, ed. A. A. Parker 
(1938) ; La selva confusa, ed. G. 'T. Northup, in 
Rev. Hisp., 21 (1909); Troya abrasada, ed. 
idem, ibid., 29 (1913); Yerros de naturalesa, ed. 
E. Julia Martinez (1 930).— TRANS : Six Dramas 
of Calderén, tr. E. Fitzgerald (1853, 1903); 
Elvira or the Worst not always True, tr. 
Digby (1667); Life’s a Dream, tr. I. Birch 
and J. B. Trend (1925). 

HH. W. Breymann, Die C.-Ltteratur (1905); 
M. Menéndez y Pelayo, C. 9 su teatro (1881); 
A. Rubio y Lluch, El sentimiento del honor en el 
teatro de C. (1882); A. Farinelli, La vita é un 
sogno (2 vols, 1916); E. Cotarelo y Mori, 
Ensayo sobre la vida y obra de don P. C. (1924); 
C. Pérez Pastor, Documentos para la biografta de 
don P. C. (1905); A. Valbuena Prat, C. Su 
personalidad, su arte dramatico, su estilo y sus 
obras (1941); E. Frutos Cortés, C. de la By 
(1949); A. E. Sloman, The Sources of C: 's El 
principe constante (1950); M. Krenkel, Alas- 
sische Buihnendichtungen der Spanier (3 ao 


1881-87). E.M. 


Calderwood, DavID (*Dalkeith 15753 
+Jedburgh 1650), Scottish ecclesiastical 
historian. He was banished in 1617 for 
opposing measures Which admitted royal 
intervention in church government. On 
his return in 1625 he devoted himself to 
the still valuable History of the Kirk of 
Scotland (1678; with life by T. Thomson, 
8 vols, 1842-49): J.K. 
Amprocio (*Bergamo 1440 ?; 
Italian humanist and lexico- 
thor of a Latin dictionary, 
Cornucopiae (1 s20). The word calepino, 
from his name, means @ dictionary. 

tavvj in Boll. d. civica biblioteca di Ber- 
mak, © ee V. Rossi, in Il Libro e La 
Stampa, 4 (1910). B.R. 
Callaert, VRANCKE (from Malines), 14th- 
century Dutch writer who translated 
ascetic tracts (Den Gaert der Minnen, Van 
den houte slevens, etc.). He is probably 
also the author of the so-called Etstorie- 
pijbel of 1360, 2p adaptation in prose of 
Petrus Comestor’s Historia Scolastica. 


Calepino, 
ibid. 15 10), 
grapher, au 


= — 


ty 


CALLANAN [736] 


C. G. N. de Vooys, in Theol. Tijdschr. 
(1902); C. H. Ebbinge Wubben, Over middel- 
ned. vertalingen van het Oude Testament (1903); 
C. C. de Bruin, Middelned. vertalingen van het 
Nieuwe Testament (1934). J.J.M. 


Callanan, James (*Cork 1795; {Lisbon 
1829), Irish poet, teacher, folk-lore col- 
lector. He wrote poems on Irish themes 
and translated from the Irish; was a 


Pioneer of the ‘Irish mode’ in English 
verse. 


Collected Poems (1830). R.McH. 


Callimachus (#Cyrene c. 305; +Alex- 
andria c. 240 B.c.), Greek poet and scholar, 
He was employed as cataloguer in the 
library of the museum at Alexandria under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetes, 
whom he sometimes praises in his poetry, 
e.g. Lock of Berenice. Prose works in- 
cluded a catalogue of all famous writers and 
their works and a chronology of the 
Athenian dramatic poets and their works, 
both frequently quoted by later writers, 
Verse included Aitia (four books in elegiacs 
on myth and ritual, also establishing 
Callimachus’s ideal of short fine poetry 
against the epic of Apollonius Rhodius), 

ymns (mostly in hexameters; a charming 
muxture of realism and learnedness), 
Hecale (describing at length the hospitality 
and funeral of Hecale, who entertained 
Theseus), Epigrams (including “They told 
me, Heraclitus’), He combined extreme 


industry and learning with fastidious 
charm. 


R. Pfeiffer, C. (1949, with comm.); A. W. 
air, C’. (1929, with tr.). 

Ee. Howald, K. der Dichter (1949); E. Cahen, 
- €L son ceuvre poétique (1931). T.B.L.W 


Callinus, Gree poet of Ephesus (early 
7th century B.c.). The earliest surviving 
poetry in elegiacs, completely Homeric in 


vocabulary. ‘The longest fragment appeals 
to the Ionians to fight, al rp 


E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca (1949); 
J. M. Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus oo 
With tr.); T. H. Williams, Early Greek Elegy 

1926, with comm.). 


C. M. Bowra, Early Greek Elegists (1938). 
T.B.L.W. 


Calmo, Anprea (*Venice 1510; +ibid. 
1571), Italian actor and playwright. His 
realistic comedies, such as La Spagnolas 
*949) and Saltuzza (1551), are his most 
~F1ginal, e also wrote comedies in 
To aation of classical models (Rodiana, 
uh Travaglia, 1546). Most of his 
Orks are in dialect. 


y. Rossi 
Opere diverse (1600); Lettere, ed. | 

1888). : ny 44). 

I. a La Commedia, 1 (191?) oR : 


0)) 
: c. AD-5 

Calpurnius Siculus, T1TUs Cat The 
author of seven Latin pastol™ ‘ Ficlogt } 


ee Tiroul $ 
first known imitator of ae ul, thous 
his style is pleasant an eavagance” i 


occasionally marred by ext siaite (wit 
The Eclogues of. airs 18873 oc M. 
Nemesianus, = - me rw, ea 
yiarratano, 3rd ed. 194357) ‘br., 19375, 
Du pretee Latin Poets (Loeb eat AJP 
tley 
(* enn 
Calverley, CHARLES seas en Cash 
Worcs. 22 XII 18313 vr 1384) ried 
ley; {Folkestone 17 17) yg exe ite 
verse-writer and humorist W wed exd its 
parody and imitation ane © pi Ther’ 
facility in his translation yoo? 
Verses and Taner, vith MMe 
(1872); Literary 4*é 
J. Sendall, 1885). 550 j 


V + 0 
#Noyon tire irae 
ee Paris, ati oi 


Calvin, Jran ( 
TGeneva 27 | 
reformer, studied : 
Bourges (1523731%/" became P 
sudden conversion be (15 
with religious Sages ( i 
first from Paris a) pub ed 
France. At Basle he advan aS) 
Institutes, in which © ated bi x 
logical views which es utherar ae 
followers from * iq, where — 4 wpe 
1536 he was in Gein 1542 este 
. : 1 ‘ OF we 
established hime” net ae many ost 
the cita ( e 
rom are = and bece yiD 
arts of Europ ite 
lished religion of Le rier 
Scotland. Calvin, 
in both Latin ate ne Bible, 
commentaries 0 emica the, 
and a number of Pe rticulat yee 
| 
| 


re 


doctrines, anc |: 15 , 
he and his dis¢!P rofoun’, avi” , 


nation, have ha here 557451 

fluence in all areas Le ae po 
' uti? 60* of 

taken root jjeionis rns it. Cit if 

Christianae oe 1G 1559? pefo fig 


a : 
1911); Opera Omnie ® Te CAT 
vols ee erly 900); ie es be fet 

A. Erichson, Ff Ga g6 ie 
(1900); E. Doumers'/ yols, a dé ‘f b p 
choses de son temps Les orig, ps YP 
Imbart . e TP Reybum™ : 
IV (1935); H. *- 
and works (1914): 


definitive ed. Gere (corpus “| agli 
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Cal ; 
me Gaius Licinius Macer (*82; 
an aa ore orator of the Attic school 
aa In the Style of his friend Catullus. 
0 ant only in fragments. 
Yat 
orum Romanorum Fragmenta, ed. H. 


lalcoy 
ce (1930); W. Morel, Fragmenta 
m Latinorum (1927). Adah 


C ° 
Naabigi, RANIERI DE’ (*Leghorn 1714; 
Citic, (oS): Italian poet, librettist and 
th Music? aes :es as ‘tragedy recited 
lenng the lib 4 garotti), he wrote in 
leeste (1 6 retti for Gluck’s Orfeo (1762), 
Works yy 766) and Paride ed Elena (1779); 
'eform o ch proclaimed a musico-dramatic 
Clad, t Se Opera seria. Other works in- 
Hons on 95 Opere buffe, Poeste and disserta- 
Oeste €tastasio and Alfieri. 
G. [Prose diverse di R. de’ C. (1793): 


, aZz ; , 
RC ctl, La vita e lopera letteraria di 


bene: Az 
iblio,). 9°7); G. Natali, IJ Settecento (1936; 


Camach M.W 

c 

psse Bose Dioco, r17th-century Portu- 
Cri - His verses, published in the 


enasc; ! 
of fe ne (q.v.), mark a reaction 
Sati co utility and stylistic absurdities 
ay in eemporary poetry, which he 
e he Mpositions such as Jornada as 
tise, WIdad 2aso and Saudades de Apolo. 
m (t942),” Al poesia lirica cultista e ar 
T.P.W. 
Ro tata 


R ( : see 
UEZ DEL P ODRIGUEZ DE LA 


ADRON, ae 


Re?) tibigs © EuGENIO (*Buenos Aires 
n ie the fi 1668), Argentinian novelist. 
de nak. Spanish American to write 
© Sex ralist_ manner. He wrote 
0) Qs j 
A . 
ogg etal pets frank way, and depicting 
2g e Scamy side of Buenos Aires 
Ola Pened t ¥ enjoyed a succés de scandale 
Po Manner © Way to further novels in the 
ty rye urn; 
I * . ” 
Qa Pe (raeese ); Miuisica sentimental ( 1884); 
q rtblag 5) ’ En la SQNLTVE (1887). E.Sa. 
ste 1'cler, GRricorryE (#1364), Serbian 
Poin’ Ortho wlgarian origin, he en- 
igtbig. @ a Ox priesthood and was 
, OF he of De&ani monastery 1D 
. Stephe, Metropolitan of Kiev. His 


Qn 
mrtbian® 1 Deéanski (Zitija Stevan? 
tiy Yeh f Boas of the earliest works 
no he religg tly and literary value; 
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tionist and antiquarian. Educated at 
Oxford, Camden taught at Westminster 
School (1575-97) before becoming Claren- 
ceux king of arms (1597). Though he 
composed a standard Greek grammar, his 
life-work was the study of British topo- 
graphy and antiquities, and his Britannia 
is still an indispensable storehouse of facts. 
Britannia (1586; the 6th ed. of 1607 has 
large additions; best tr. ed. R. Gough, 4 vols, 
1806); Jnstitutio graecae grammatices (1597); 
Remaines of a greater Worke concerning Britaine 
(1605; repr. J. R. Smith, 1870); <Aznales 
Rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum, regnante 
Elisabetha, 1st part, 1605; 2nd part, 1625 
(Leyden), 1627 (London): ed. T. Hearne (3 
vols, 1717), t: White Kennet, Complete 
History, 11 (1706); Camdent Eptstolae (1691). 
R. Brook, A Discovery of Certain Errours in 
Britannia (1596); A. & Wood, Athenae Oxon- 
tenses, ed. P. Bliss (1820); T. D. Kendrick, 
British Antiquity (1950). W.A.A. 


Caminha, PEDRO DE ANDRADE (*1520?; 
{Vila Vigosa 1 589), Portuguese poet. 
Living mostly at the court and reputed to 
have been an enemy of CamGes, Caminha 
wrote with equal facility in Spanish and 
Portuguese. While he cultivated the new 
poetic style introduced from Italy by Sa de 
Miranda, he also handled the traditional 
peninsular metres With great dexterity. 
Poesias (1791) Poesias inédttas, ed. J. B. 


ic alle, 1898). 
Pepe acl Se fon galhe P: dé A. ©: 
(Paris, rgo1); A. Baiado, P. de A. C. e um seu 
cancionetro inédito (1916). T.P.W. 
Luis VAz DE (*Lisbon ? 1524 ?; 
{Lisbon 1 580), Portuguese poet. Of his 
life very little is known with certainty. He 
was descended from a noble family of 
Galician origin and may have studied at 
Coimbra. Later he frequented the court 
in Lisbon. After serving in north Africa, 
where he lost an eye, he returned to Lisbon; 
here in 1552 he was imprisoned for 
wounding a palace official ina quarrel. In 
the following year he was pardoned and 
sailed for India as a soldier. Tradition has 
it that he was for a time official trustee for 
the property of the dead and absent in. 
Macau, and that on his return to Goa he 
was shipwrecked off the coast of Cam- 
bodia; on the whole his fifteen years in the 
East seem to have been a period of hardship 
and misfortune. Back in Portugal in 1570, 
Camées published his great epic Qs 
Lustadas. For this and for his service in 
the East he was awarded a modest pension. 
tion of Os Lusiadas and a 
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India) have come down to us. In these 
the pessimism that pervades so many of 
Camées’ lyrics is well in evidence. We 
also possess three plays: Auto dos En- 
fatriées, freely adapted from Plautus’ 
Amphitruo; El-Rei Seleuco, based on a 
passage in Plutarch; and Filodemo, a novel- 
esque action which in spite of a certain 
diffuseness is the most interesting of the 
three. 

Even after the exclusion by modern 
criticism of some hundreds of compositions 
formerly attributed to him, the collection 
of CamGes’ lyrical poems is still substantia] 
and forms, with his epic, the poet’s chief 
claim to distinction. In the traditional 
peninsular metres he left a wealth of short 
lyrics, notable for their freshness, elegance 
and wit; while in the longer Italian metres 
he is one of the greatest masters of the 
Renaissance. Treating chiefly of his 
various loves and misfortunes, his sonnets 
and longer poems, notably the cangées, 
achieve a blend of emotional intensity and 
stylistic perfection rarely surpassed. In 
other poems Camées evinces a profound 
social pessimism and only rarely does a 
more serene mood predominate. 

Classical in structure, the epic poem Os 
Lusiadas has for its central theme the 
discovery of the Sea-route to India by 
Vasco da Gama. But by means of narra- 
ttve and prophecy the whole history of 
Portugal is embraced and the work be- 
comes a panegyric on the achievement of 
the whole race. In this sense it is an epic 
without a hero. Along with the nautical 
and military Prowess which enabled the 
Portuguese to establish themselves in the 
East, Cam@es exalts their crusading spirit 
and the enterprise is seen as a great cam- 
paign against the heathen. A particularly 
notable feature of the work is its humanistic 
significance: confident in his 


worlds. Both for the Variety and grandeur 
of its _ themes, National, religious and 
humanistic, and the excellence of its 
artistic execution, Os Lustadas may be 
considered the supreme renaissance epic. 


Os Lusiadas (1 572; The Lusiad, or Portugals 
historical Poem, tr. R. Fanshawe, 1655; The 
ustads, tr. W. C. Atkinson, 1952 [Penguin]; 
The Lusiads, tr. L. Bacon (N.Y, 1950); 
wiythmas de Luis de Camées (1595, 1st ed. of 
Cis lyrics ; tnany poems were added in syh- 
sequent eds); Camées: The Lyr icks, tr. R, 
* ae (2 vols, 1884); Primeiva parte dos autos 
as a portuguesas feitas por A. Prestes € por 
eth Oe 1587, contains Auto dos Enfatriées 
first atte de filodemo; Auto del-Rei Seleuca 
Ppe 


are In the 1644-45 ed. of C.’s 
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pub. in O Instituto, 1908 ott); F. a 
Camées. A obra lirica e Epo \3 Pec | 
Bell, L. de C. (Oxfords 1972 jade, L-det 
Ensatos camonianos (1932): ‘dae a obr A 
I. O lirico (1936), L. de Cu @ (19591 “in 
(1943), L. de C., II. O épico Portueal 
Bowra, ‘C. and the epic ¥ T.P.Mt: 
From Vergil to Milton (1945/- 
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Liv < 
: Cre of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of 
ae Seay of England (7 vols, 1846-47); 
1849-< te Chief Justices of England (3 vols 
9 57). - i K ' 


Ca a 
Peer co THOMAS (*Glasgow 27 VII 
: ae Matilda Sinclair; {Boulogne 
tom ne 44), Scottish poet. He turned 
opularity rises dic and quickly gained 
Natrative” = 7 poet. He is at his best in 
Ohenkin Be vigorous lyric, of which 
ate the hee and The Battle of the Baltic 
Prolific io est examples. Campbell was a 
t ; se ae he contributed chiefly to 
new M ak Encyclopaedia, and to the 
© edited, ly Magazine (1820-30) which 


P leasy 

Annals FC of Hope (1799); Poems (1805); 
Ru tride of oy Britain from George III (1807) ; 
uitish yale Vyoming (1809); Specimens of the 
RS dos. (1819); Theodoric (1824); Life of 
Re erick t} : (1834) : Pilgrim of Glencoe (1842); 
“sett; (188 Great (1842).—Works, ed. W. M. 

1g. /: Beate; 0), ed. J. L. Robertson (1907). 
049); CR? Life and Letters of C. (3 vols, 
Uj, 41860) ne Literary Reminiscences of 
? Cature, rg Saintsbury, Essays in English 
(1899), o-1860, II (1895); J. ©. — 

iN. 
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act ; TSrunswick 22 X 1818), German 
= tor es ena, Campe, a clergyman, 
ed chit the Humboldt family and later 
fulie Urg 1onal administrator at Dessau, 
tay ere Brunswick, He success~ 
Q der ‘ a Robinson Crusoe for young 
Gq, Stian € sought to further enlightened 
an } €ducation and to reform the 
(; Satins ‘nguage. 
104°); Dg Das Testament (1766); Satiren 
de, <r Kandid 7 ) : 
Le ingere (, at (1769).—NoveL : Robin- 
Y8er $ 779). 
Can »J. H.C. (2 vols, 1877). H.B.G. 
Hehem, UYSen, Diner Ra *Gor- 
9 TEQG. ¢ FAELSZ ( ; 
UM 36” coor613 Anna Alendorp; 
Theat Edu 9 VII 1627), Dutch religious 
b ti. ee as a painter, he studie 
as is _ became parson at Vieuten, 
“tle Pathiag tssed because of his Arminian 
Wy oe Was Although not a zealot him- 
Pog eS a bar Persecuted everywhere 4? 
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he “te eo of his age. His religious 
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AR atae, de Psalmen (1630); tt. 1% 4° 
Aden in Anthology (1824)- 
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Bloenlesing uit D. RC. (1935) and ‘C. en 
zijn Stichtelijke Rijmen’, in Tijdschr. v. 
Nederl. T. en Lett., 68 (1950). A.M.B.W. 

Campion, THomas (*London 12 IT 1567; 
tibid. 1 III 1619), English poet. Campion 
studied at Cambridge and Gray’s Inn, but 
he qualified as a doctor, probably at a 
foreign university, and practised in Lon- 
don. Campion was a skilful writer of Latin 
verse and in his Observations on the Art of 
English Poeste (1602) he advocated the 
abolition of rhyme and the adoption of a 
quantitative system of scansion, though he 
did not practise these precepts continu- 
ously. His masques are more disting- 
uished for their melodies than for their 
dramatic coherence and his gifts found 
their best outlet in the composition of 
‘ayres’. ‘These song-lyrics exhibit an 
almost inimitable grace of rhythm and 
subtlety of cadence as well as a wide range 


of themes. hot ape 
Thomae Camprant oemata (1595); # aoke 
of Ayres (music by Philip Rosseter, words by 
Campion; 1601); The Discription of a Masque 
(‘Lord Hays’ Masque’, 1607); Lo Bookes of 
4yres (¢. 1610); Songs of Mourning (1613); 
A Relation of the Late Royall Entertainment 
(includes the ‘Lords’ Masque’; 1613); The 
Description OJ 4 Maske (‘Somerset's Masque’ ; 
1614); Lhe Third and F ourth Booke of Avres (c. 
1617); A New Way of Making Fowre parts in 
i counterpoint (6: 1620); Works, ed. P. S. Vivian 
(1909): i a a] . 2 
avher, Les Masques 216 ais (1909); T. 

a nacraehs a OF and the Art of English 
nae (1913)3 M. M. Kastendieck, England’s 
Musical Poet: T. C. (1938). 
Campistrod, JeaN GALBERT DE 
(* Toulouse 1656 ?; tibid. 11 V_ 1723), 
French dramatist. A successful minor 
dies in the wake of 


sar of classical trag® 
i ate also wrote libretti for Lulli and 
£ ) { 


d two comedies. 
others meee Virginie (1683); | Armintus 
Op Andronic (1685) ; Alcibiade (1685); 
(16 4) 3 (1688) Tiridate (1691).—COMEDIES : 
EDO” vésabuse (1709).— Musica PLAYs : 
Le age Galatée (1686) ; Achille et Polyxéne 
An ‘Algae (1693). Euvres (3 vols, 1750). 
(16 1) 50 ~G, C. (Leipzig; 1903); H. C, 
sere ae History of French Dramatic 
Lit. in the 7th C-» cy (ener 
TANISLAO DEL (*Buenos Aires 
~ 1888), fs tes poet, 
: bered for his important 
chiefly A gaucho literature, Fausto, a 
contribul narrative poem, written 
e strophes, in the speech 
and retelling the story of 
a in the words of one of 
seen it 1n Buenos Aires, be- 
formance to be real life. 
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This unlikely material succeeds neverthe- 
less in achieving genuine if simple poetry. 
Fausto. Impresiones del gaucho ... de esta 
dpera (1866, tr. in verse Faust, by W. Owen, 
1943); Poestas (1870). E.Sa. 


Campoamor, RamMé6n ove (*#Navia, 
Asturias 1817; +Madrid 1901), Spanish 
poet. He gave up the study of medicine 
in favour of a literary career, intervened in 
politics and held bureaucratic posts. His 
pseudo-philosophical, rationalist and post- 
romantic poetry brought him popular 
glory and official recognition as well as 
sudden and almost complete oblivion. He 
left a vast body of work, the bulk of which 
is today unreadable: plays which do not act 
well, weak, pretentious prose on philo- 
sophical and political subjects, and several 
volumes of verse. In spite of his wit and 
his artificial scepticism his poems are often 
overburdened with sentimentality. Only 
some of his short, epigrammatic poems in 
Doloras, Pequefios poemas and Humoradas 
are worth reading. 


Obras completas (8 vols, 1901-03); Obras 
poéticas completas (1943).—Eng. trs in T. 
Walsh, Hisp. Anth. (N.Y., 1920); Translations 
from Hispanic Poets UN; ¥ 034930). 

A. Gonzalez Blanco, C., biographia y estudio 
critico (1911); R. Hilton, C., Spain, and the 
world (1940). R.M.N. 


Camus, JEAN-Prerre (*Paris 3 XI 1584; 
tibid. 25 IV 1652), French writer, bishop 
of Belley and vicar general of Rouen. The 
friend and biographer of St Francois de 
Sales, he wrote, besides theological works, 
some 50 novels which make him a pioneer 


of Teligious edification through popular 
fiction, 


Elise ou l’ Innocence coupable (1621); La 
Pieuse Julie, histoire parisienne (1625); Pétro- 
nille, accident pitoyable de nos jours, cause d’une 
vocation religieuse (1626); Marianne ou T’In- 

(1629) ; Lresprit de Saint 


nocente victime 
Frangois de Sales (1641), ed. M. Depery (1840). 


Boulas, C. (1878): ‘A. Pp. Bayer, ¥. P. C. 
sein Leben und seine Romane (1906). G.B. 


Cancer y Velasco, Jer6nimo DE (*Bar- 
bastro, before 1600; +Madrid 1655), 
Spanish poet and dramatist. His poems 
are minor. He wrote two plays and some 
interludes ; he also collaborated with Lope 


de Vega, Calderén, Vélez de Guevara and 
Rojas Zorrilla. 


Bibl. Autores Esp., XIV, XLII. E.M.w. 


Cané, Micue. (*1851; T1905), Argen- 
aan Writer, exercised a wide influence 
sae his lifetime, but is now chiefly 
aes mbered for his $uvenilia (1882), an 

Unt of his schooldays as a boarder in 
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Je and 
Buenos Aires. Sprightly im 1 ovted 
amusing in content, it has a Argentine 


:  ié 

place as a munor classic 

literature. ach 
Ensayos (1877). 
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(*Berlin 27 XI 1654; fibid. 1 etled a 
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La Campana de F- > 

I e Huesca (1852, novel); Artes 
7 aoa pele Estudios del reinado de Felipe 
Espatia a ee) ; Htstorta de la decadencia de 
trong hace e el advenimiento de Felipe III al 

osquejo tf la muerte de Carlos II (1910); 
batiq (; ae tco de la casa de Austria en Es- 
Tuecos ne aes untes para la historia de Ma- 

M. i 
1898) ae Revilla, C. y las letras (Mexico, 
Estado (; arqués de Lema, C. o el hombre de 
Por sus pe0s J. Pérez de Guzman, ‘C. juzgado 
Fabj C. ros’, in Esp. Mod. (1907); A. M. 

» &. de C. (1928). RMN. 


a ‘ 
Wala zinos CONSTANTIN STOLNIC 

afte ni &: 1650 ; co Maria (a Moldavian), 
6~ (a Wallachian); +Constantinople 
Who wy; eae A Wallachian politician 
and 2. great power between 1688 
a pemuzinw was a distinguished 
; ‘ linguist and also a_ great 
M the +: He was strangled by the Turks 
Chron Puson of Bostangi-Basha. In his 


n 
lachia 0 By he asserted boldly that Wal- 
Mathe, »°S founded in 1215. His style 3s 
Nong ~°@Vy and overloaded with quota- 
Liary 
pone] hy i caldtorie si petrecere la Padova; 
"Manes 4; abelara a Munteniei; Istoria fart 
i (1694) ) 


be Tor ‘ 
ant 8a, Operele lui C. (1901). A-V.W- 
ta; lic; | 
pitt, aoe GIOVANNI BATTISTA (*Can- 
eet an etl 1450 ?; +Rome 1515), Italian 
inet S man of letters. His 12 books of 
‘erest, are of literary and historical 


(tog Bata Cantalyci (1493), ed. © Picci 

: ‘ : Sly oe 

lig Mories ed. G. M. Bernaudo (1597): 

Vala? San G; G. B. Valentini detto il Canta- 

Sug) 88, 13 imignano’, in Miscell. Stor. della 
Sin (1905) ; B. Croce, ‘Un maestro (1 


rchiy, Stor. Nap., N.S., IO (192 , 
C.P.B. 


Ca 
Mo,t@nai 
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ag Dimitrie, hospodar of 
T, Sandy 


(*Falciu 26 X 1673; ©1700 
oy antacuzino, 01718 Princess 
ani one TRussia ar VIII 1723), Ru- 
A Avie Phi Ntalist, author of the first SU" 
Abo Utkish °sophical treatise and first book 
age a Music, Cantemir was also the 
Con “th ‘ Nan elected member of a foreig™ 
Con ANtin °n of the reigning prince, 
ed ranting antemir , he was educated itl 
pac = e €, learnt eleven languages 
ait e ade 4 accomplished musician. tt 
nied ‘7ty = Spodar of Moldavia in 177° 
tie Rwith Ta to flee to Russia for havin’ 
ane “8800p : defeated Peter the Great 12 
wet and Urkish war. The tsar heapt 
‘Ong °Nours on him and sent %” 

faq, At SClentific and diplomatic mis- 
“Thy, seo request of the Berlin 
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member in 1714, he wrote a Latin descrip- 
tion and a chronicle of Moldavia (1715). 
Both are important and unique sources of 
information on Rumania’s past. His 
magnum opus, the History of the Othman 
Empire, was subsequently translated into 
French, German and English. Byron 
quoted the English translation in Don Juan 


(canto X and XJ). 

Descriptio Moldaviae (1715; Lat. version pr. 
with map of the country in Holland, 1734; 
Beschreibung der Moldau nebst dem Leben des 
Verfassers, tr. J. L. Redslob, 1771); Hrontcul 
wechimit @ Romano-Moldo-Vlahtlor (1716; Lat. 
version lost in Caspian Sea wreck 1721; orig. 
Ruman. MS. pub. 1883).—Historia incremen- 
torunt atque decrementorum aulae othomanicae 
(1716; The History of the growth and decay of 
the Othman Empire, tr. from author’s own MS. 
N. Tindal, 1734); Vite Constantint Cantemirit 
(1719-20; Ruman. version, 1876); Sistema 
religionts mahomedanae (Petersburg, 1722); 
Divanul sau gdlceavd infeleptulut cu lumea sau 
giudeful sufletulut (pub. 1878); Memortul despre 
Cantacusim st Brancoveanu (Russ. 1719, Rum. 
1883).—Tratat de musica turceasca. 

Operele Princepelut C. (1872); Dragos-Pro- | 
topopescu, Stilul lat C. (1915); G. Pascu, 
Vieta st operele ut C. (1924); I. Minea, 
Despre Pe (1926). A.V.W. 
Canth, Mirna, nee Ulrika Vilhelmina 
Johnsson (*’ampere 6 III 1844; 01865 
J. F. Canth; +Kuopio 12 V 1897), Finnish 
She went to a Swedish school and 


author. 

later matried her former teacher. After 

his death she brought up their seven 

children and successfully carried on her 
She began to write 


father’s business. O | 
stories and plays under Bjornson’s influ- 


ence in I 78. From then on she became 
the pioneer of realism in Finnish literature. 
The influence of Tolstoy pervades her play 
Anna Liisa (1895). | She is especially im- 
portant as 4 dramatist. 
NovELS AND _ STORIES : Novelleja ja kertomu- 
ksia (1878); Hanna (1886); Kéyhdd Ransaa 
kari (1887) ; Kauppa-Lopo (1888) ; 


886); Sala 
pie Menge (1889); Novelleja (2 vols, 1892). 
Murtovarkaus (1879); Rotmlan 


—PLAYS : 


talossa (188 3)3 Tyémiehen varmo (1885) ; Kovan 


lapsia (1888); Papin perhe (1891); 
Sule (4893); Hdn on Sysmasta (1893); 


ratistt ‘stunto (1893). 
2 ee ijemnan, poy. (2 vols, 1906-11); 
Vv. Tarkiainen, M. C. (1921); H. E. Vilkemaa, 
M. C. (1931). W.K.M. 
Cantoni, ALBERTO 
tua 16 XI 1841; 
Italian novelist. 
Italian authors 


(*Pomponesco di Man- 
+Mantua 11 IV 1904), 
He is one of the few 
to whom the quality of 
humour may be ascribed. Pirandello re- 
garded him as 4 forerunner of himself. 
SHORT STORIES : Il demonto dello stile (1887) ; 
L’altalena delle antipatie (1893); Pietro e Paola 


wet = 
Se 
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con seguito di bei tipi (1897).—NoveL : L*IHlus- 
trisstmo (1906, with pref. by Pirandello).— 
Various: Un re umorista (memoirs, 1891); 
Humour classtco e maderno (1899); ‘1a chiave 
di un grottesco’, in Marzocco (1902). 

L. Pirandello, ‘A. C. romanziere’, in Nuova 
Antologia (1905); F. Bernini, ‘Modernita di 
A. C.’, in Giorn. stor. lett. ital., 109 (1937, 
with biblio.). B.R. 


Cantu, Cesare (*Brivio, Como 5 XII 
1804; f Milan 11 III 1895), Italian historian 
and novelist. His most voluminous and 
ambitious work is his Storia universale ( 35 
vols). Of smaller compass are his Storia 
dt _cent’anni (1851), Storia degli italiani 
(1854-56) and Gili eretici a’Italia (1865—- 
66). Of particular interest for students of 
literature are his Reminiscenze di Alessandro 
Manzoni (1882), which are tinged by a 
certain personal animosity; and his Sydla 
storia lombardia del secolo XVITJ (1832), a 
commentary on the historical background 
of Manzoni’s J Promessi Spost. His his- 
torical novel, Margherita Pusterla (1838), 
was popular in its day but is little read now. 
Some of his educative writings, however, 
in particular Buon senso e buon cuore (1870), 
are still known. ‘Two other works of bio- 
graphy and criticism are important: 
L’ Abate Parini e la Lombardia del secolo 


passato (1854) and Monti e l’eta che fu sua 
(1879). 


Storia della citta e della diocesi di Como 
1830-3 1); Di Vittore Hugo e del Romanticisma 
in Francia (1833); Beccaria e il diritto penale 


(1862) ; Il Conciliatore e7 Carbonari (1878), 
B.R. 


Capellen tot den Pol, Joan Derk van 
DER (“Tiel 2 XI 1741; +ibid, 6 VI 1784), 
Dutch leader of the Patriot party, advocate 


of a people’s army and indirect aid to 
America. : 


Aan het velk van Nederland (1781). 
M. de Jongh Han. FD. od. C. (1922). 


J.W.W. 
Capgrave, JoHN (*King’s Lynn 21 IV 
1393; febid. 12 VIII 1464), English 
Augustinian friar and scholar; wrote Latin 
sermons, commentaries and historical 


works ; and an unfinished English chronicle 
of England. 


The Life of St Katherine of Alexandria 
(1893) and Nova Legenda Anglie (2 vols, rgo1) 
oth ed. C. Horstmann; Liber de Ilustribus 
Henvicis and A Chronicle of England from the 
-reation to Ap. r417, both ed. F. C, Hinge- 
an (7858)- Tvs of St Augustine and St 
eer of Sempringham, ed. J. J. Munro (1910). 
tives. Kingsford, English Historical Literq- 
Chan. the r5th Century (1913); H. S. Bennett, 
~“Y and the rsth Century (1947). R 


. +Cas 
Caporali, CrsARE (* Perugia 33 Vite di 
tiglione 1601), Italian poet. 
Mecenate and Viaggto di Parn i ic style 
examples of the Italian herotc- 


Rime, ed. G. Monti (1916). ); B. Croce, in 
Gallenga Stuart, Cc. C. Nea i 1). 
Saggi sulla lett. ital. del I C.P.B. 
>. +ibid: 
o! 
Capponi, Gino (*Florence 1335 becam™ 
19 V 1421), Italian politician. a =f fF 
an active and influential oO ad has ! 
Albizzi party in bes om fe, 
some Ricordi of his politics florentinorit 
Monumenta historica de haere: cript., 
in L. A. Muratori, /terum p, Litt 
i “7 C, ds Firenze’ CPB 
Famiglie celebri italiane (1819): sah 
Bae “ence and 
i, Gino (*Flore ‘ctorian 
re aimee 1876), Italian his he 
critic. In associatiOr Is 
founded the pS 
Archivio Storico, a vt . GabinettO «yas 
active members of ae 
seux. Blind from 1! ni 
unable to take an m a | 
sorgimento; peverkit © It 
propagandist for t his most pone? on: 
ide 3 One of . mp - he 
considerable. kes is his P# ablish 
and original works Tycaziones ra Ot 
titled Pensieri sull eau 20 f: di 
anonymously in J ae della repr ghost) 
worked on his me ally publi met Hie 
Firenze, wiyiett oP be opardi, who oh 
before his deat 


one of his bitte ; 4 a 

temporary life, P me" a 
; G. oi 

Le pin belle pagine : a ita A 

Gentile (1926). ella sora G G A 

B. Croce, $¢or -G. I 

nel sauna RO I gaa | XIX (and BR 


C 
cultura toscana del sé 


e€ 


Caragiale, ION eee. : 
Prahova 20 I 1852) short-§ 
1QI2), playwright a” object!¥e 
is the first Rumaman © 6 actors *" ve 
Son and grandson ‘as tes B 
their time, Caragiale t child v0 p 
tre from his e€4 ig TTEP ng, Wien 
a (1878) of oa Bors! puns 
Roma Invinsa and bee ain “oon 
were translations, satioired jury 304 
literary group. Noa (1884 ape! 
: , 1879) - dite , 
Fe Peoeide Loarea pied 
D’ale carnavalulut pasta 
but his tragedy 4 of pla 
criticized. Accuse 
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Dents, brilliantly defended by Barbu 
action He, (1902) and won the libel 
Beisted ne against his accusers. 
@ Ritniaia 1 “' fellow-countrymen he 
Bein and settled with his family 
Professir and short stories caricature 
Clals, the politicians, government ofh- 
gentec] ae. rich and the would-be 
gent anil i dialogue is terse and pun- 
Come nae sages from his plays have be- 
Popular quotations. 
yyy ale faba ea pterduta (1884; Una Lettera 
mere as Ut. tr, C. Isopescu and A, Silvestri- 
1026) 5: Tener (885% avid eds. w ¥ 
1806. 6th a” eatru (1889; 2nd ed. 2 vols, 
Malg Sorte I 2 vols, 1937); Nédpasta (1890; 
Om » It. tr. A, Silvestri-Giorgi, 1928); 


ul cr : 
Note si Sou (3 short stories in 1 vol., 1892); 
“vele sj chite (1892): Momente (1901); 


Pr tr. ppovestins (1908); Kir Ianulea (1909; 
Abu-Fasay, nes 1939); Schite nowt (1910); 
(Le Péchg. (1915); Amintiri (1915); Pdcat 
Pasce (Jp tr. J. Volquin, 1926); Faclta de 
tr, ’ : Ghattien de ,, dques, in Mille Nouvelles, 
: » 1916). 
miteseu, Cr Studii critice (1893); M. Drago- 
ony, Soups @ dramatica (1904); G. Ibrai- 
fh, “eben Ort st curente (1909) ; H. P. Petrescu, 
"erc re ae Werke (1911); S. Strufeanu, 
ori rt more @ comiculut lu CG. (1924); 
ere complete §t straint (1929); P. Zarifopol, 
=); ‘ ec lui C. (with comments; 193° 
And L. oe Aminjiri de C. (1938); B. Jordan 
re Scritio. pose C., Tragicul destin al wnt 
Cart, °” (1939). AV.W. 
r er . 
HON (*regcTANE, pseud. of ANNA JOHN- 
0 > Crgo1 Seumas MacManus; 


1 legal 
With the 1902), Irish poet; associate 


Tis 
le h literary revival. 


sme Our 


Onar Winds of Eirinn (1902); The 

I 

2504) ° Heart (1903); In the Celtic Past 
R.McH. 


arcany 
sts 30 ae IULIO (*Milan 7 VIII 18125 
of 7. Write 1882), Italian novelist, short- 
Din@nzon} and poet, an avowed disciple 
a 1 but influenced also by Scott, 


€ns ( 
Nove] an, George Sani. Of his 


5.0 
cur ie 18 _ lowing are still read: Angiola 
: Car (1g329) Il manoscritto dt un vice- 

ami} ,>°)» Damiano (1850) and Gabrio 
s1874). His short stories are 

| Ge sketches of rustic life 
*Clally i Pagnuole, 1871) and his poetry, 
Menta, ~*"monie domestiche (1841), 1S 


th bere COn and banal. 
Rs 49 : Shakespeare tr raha occupies 
By. Alben) cars. 


. tlaae: > 
(igzgy lista, rie lromanzo (x 904) FF Bee 


ae Opera letteraria oe 


Two Athenian tragic poets of 


this name are known, grandfather, who 
was ridiculed by Aristophanes in the Peace 
and ]Wasps, and grandson, who was at the 
court of Dionysius of Syracuse and won 
his first victory at Athens before 372 B.c. 
His Oedipus and Medea varied greatly from 
the versions of Sophocles and Euripides. 
A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta (1926); A. E. Haigh, Tregic Drama of 
the Greeks (1896). Micdestsut bab LW. 


Carducci, Giosuk (*Val di Castello 27 
VII 1835; tBologna 16 IT 1907), Italian 
poet and critic; professor of rhetoric at the 
university of Bologna (1860-1904). He 
opposed romanticism and belonged to a 
Florentine literary circle known as the 
‘Amici Pedanti’ (among whom was Giu- 
seppe Chiarini), which aimed at reviving 
the classical traditions of Italian literature ; 
‘ts organ, Il Poliziano, published many of 
Carducci’s poems. In his first volume of 
oetry, Rune (1857; incorp. in Fuventlia, 
1856-60), he decries Italy as decadent, 
incapable of action, weakened by two cor- 
rupting and enervating influences : roman- 
ticism and Christianity ; her only hope lying 
in the revival of the classical, pagan spirit 
of antiquity. Two later volumes, Levia 
Gravia (1861-71) and Giambi ed Epodi 
(1867-79): are inspired mainly by contem- 
vents and show Carducci at 


orary politicale : 
his most aggressive (and, poetically, at his 
weakest). ‘The famous ‘Inno a Satana’, 


which caused such a sensation on its publi- 
cation in I 65, is an example of his desire to 
shock Italians out of their spiritual complac- 
ency. The Satan he invokes is the symbol of 
nature and reason: free thought, progress, 
the world and the flesh, excommunicated by 
theocracy as the temptations of the devil. 
The poem was severely criticized by 
Querico Filopanti, one of Carducci’s 
yho complained that it was not a 
oem at all, but an intellectual orgy. The 
harge of intellectualism has been brought 
men st Carduccl with regard to many other 
oF eek but the hostility which his works 
Sea during his life-time was mainly 
political or religious. | Monercn eS: who 
hailed with delight his arose a ions 
Emanuele’ and ‘La ae : seyois 
(1859), were disappointed OY i Hi iene 
-eant republicanism to which ertec 
<n Aspro It was not until 


nte (1862). 
Q@48, with he lication of the ‘ Ode alla 
oe ina’ that he began to make his peace 
th them, and in 1890 his ode Piemonte’ 
ws cted a complete reconciliation. 
: T wo principal themes of his poetry, the 
history and the landscape of Italy, are often 
identified in his imagination. He-did nse 


ae 


a 


ht ene ane 





SE 
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indulge in ‘nature’ poems: Italy’s country- 
side was for Carducci a memento and sym- 
bol of her history. He considered that the 
age of epic poetry was past but that some 
episodes of history could be more effec- 
tively communicated in verse than in prose, 
His choice of the sonnet to convey certain 
epic moments of the French revolution 
(Ca iva, 1883) was an interesting experi- 
ment, but artistically unsuccessful. His 
Odi barbare (1st vol. 1877) were a still more 
notable innovation. In both content and 
form Carducci intended to bring about a 
literary revolution, and did not expect them 
to be well received, and he was not mis- 
taken. Of the Odi barbare, the most fam- 
ous is “Alle Fonti del Clitumno’, in which 
are synthesized all his most characteristic 
associations and emotions. Other poems 
in which he similarly exalts the classical, 
pagan spirit are ‘Canto di Marzo’, ‘In una 
chiesa gotica’, ‘Classicismo e Roman- 
ticismo’ and ‘Fuori alla Certosa dij 
Bologna’. Many of his poems, however, 
have undeniably romantic tendencies in 
atmosphere and feeling (e.g. ‘Alla stazione 
in una mattina d’autunno’). A certain 
softening of his attitude towards Chris- 
tianity 1s perceptible in his later poems, 
particularly in ‘La Chiesa di Polenta’. 
Carducci found an outlet for his com- 
bativeness in such polemical outbursts as 
Confessioni e battaglie, Ca ira and Polemiche 
Sataniche. As a destructive critic he could 
€ superb (see for instance his demolition 
of Zendrini in Critica ed Arte), but he 
could be eloquent and moving as well, as in 
Per la morte di Giuseppe Garibaldi. Of his 
constructive criticism, the following essays 
are the best known: Di alcune condiziont 
della presente letteratura (1 859-67); Dello 
svolgimento della letteratura nazionale 
(1868-71) and Del rinnovamento letterario 
in Italia. His views on Manzoni as set 
forth in A proposito di alcuni giudizi sy 
Alessandro Manzoni are characteristic of 


oo piste to romanticism and Christian 
aith. 


Opere (1st compl. ed. 1889-1909) ; Opere 
complete (30 vols, 1940); Poesie (20th ed. 
1937); Prose (1933). 


A. Galletti, L’opera di G. C. (1929); A. 
aldini, ‘C. prosatore’, in Nuova Antologia 
(1935); B, Croce, G. C. (1937). B.R. 


Carew, Ricuarp (*East Anthony 17 VII 
45555 16 XI 1620), English translator and 
antiquarian, Educated at Oxford, Carew 
foe large estates and became high- 
ou of Cornwall in 1586. He Mastered 
hak anguages and joined the Society of 
Waries jin | 589. His Survey of 


ble description 


en 2) is a valuable 
Cornwall (1602) -imes, indus 


Cornish drama, sports, pas 
and topography. ae of 
Godfrey of Balloigne (a tr. oon : .B. 
T'asso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, 15 of Met's 
Grosart 1881); Lhe Examinauon ‘ngento 
Wits (a tr. of J. Huarte’s ea Tonkin 
1594); The Survey of Cornwary © slencits y 
(z 81 ); An Epistle concerning t a 4 of Williat 
the English tongue, pub. in a _G, Sale 
Camden’s Remaines (1614) nT (1904): ii 
Elizabethan age pe nies of Engl! i 
ri Tr, 1 Se a s, I, © 
adedan i Woad. Athenae One ife’, 
P. Bliss (1820); P. des me WAS: 
The Survey of Cornwall (1723): | Bees $3 
Carew, THomas (*West Wien cour 
f22 IIT 1639/40), Enslish Fr rremple 
tier; a member of the Mi - Ita yond 
served Sir Dudley Carleton 10 17" standet 
Netherlands until dismuss® oe Charles 
(1612-16); he attended ae entere “i 
the investiture of ie rt of Cher ioe of 
service of Lord ea ne aon 
1618. A friend of Clart ‘tty? trad} wll! 


»jn the Wi" I 
ant, Carew wrote 1 His verse 1s 8 oeltitl 


Jonson and Donne. His masd 11 jl 
and well constructed. | mi Whiteha 

Britannicum was actec * with? 
1633/4. 1642); Poems © i 


: , it 
Poems (1640; enlarged T. = u nld? 


is O D 
Masque (1651); Lhe ee ait ar 
Masque Coelum Britan fluence ufo 
(1949). lassical [npue™™ BL 
K. A. McEven, ‘4 cast! 
Tribe of Ben (1939 § Oey 


40 

Carey, HENRY (¥c. 2 if ; perh® we 
Dobson; jLondon #t et, muse mail 

; Eng isn mbe 
om ane eg oo 
for Sally in our Alley: 7343? ‘prath 
Chrononhotontho 0? era, ih 3)i cod, ‘ 
Wantley (a buries ~ oe 


. Poenis ee 
Cee ee. Music RM 
J. Llawkins, History F jot 
. Hawkins, e 
{TO et. og 
. t BENEDE ion poor gol 
Cariteo, Gantt al Fs 
1450?; TNap “tlic offices oti Eis “sy 
held various puD ig dea ; 
about 1467 unt of ele an 


mione is a volume 


yi oi 2) ‘ al 
Tutte le opere wal ercoPO (29 eett. HB. 


6), ed. E. Bete stor Cr 
Eg ee ad 
(1892). -, FE eionene 
IE FLYAn rocks o 
Carlén, ey I 1807? Dave rye {0 
(*Strémsta ist. € 


i Axel * ve 
dish nove yo27 nga? 

92) Sy el an 

a doctor, who die 
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th oe 6 . 
jurist Reinhold Dalin (fXI 1835), by 


who 
med | had (1836) a daughter. She 
- G. Carlén 1841. After 1841 


er work 

Bray soePens in character and is con- 

Problems; realistic vein, with social 

er eee from a_ liberal angle. 

est coast all deal with life on the 
of Sweden. 


Wald “2 
ba Tistelin (oe (pub. anon., 1838); Rosen 
nslingen ‘Ns Vols, 1842); Pal Varning ( 1844) } 
Natt oy; Johannisskdret (3 vols, 1846); En 
kopmansh ullar-sjon (3 vols 1847); "Ett 
Minney ae i Skdrgarden (2 vols, 1860-61); 
= omaner (ont J orfattartiv, 1840-60 (1878). 
nea Schalseg yo 1882-90). 
Kine) =a ont E. F.-C.'s leunadsteckning 

én, E, EG, heey F.-C. (1912); A. 

arleton B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.B. 
M1943. con. WILLIAM (*Prillisk, Co. Tyrone 
~ I 1869) as Jane Anderson; {Dublin 
ace and t: trish novelist. His farming 
of and help <A early wanderings through 
mee tish sc to equip him as a novelist 
pact L pes He settled in Dublin, 
te? e Other for The Christian Exam- 
Trojou in tee Caesar Otway, and for 
aaits and Sy niversity Magazine. is 
Bone establishat of the Irish Peasantry 
Work 2¢t of een his reputation as a 
2Uthen +: 1s Sub life. It remains his best 
ate wtic cha sequent novels have much 
Stra: Tre racterization and drama but 
of lit Y propaganda and show the 
C7 roy ie hackwork. 
Wty teh (ce the Miser (1839); Valentine 
(976) ely (reds The Black Prophet (1847); 
Dy 55). C.’s Stories, ed. D. Figgis 


Life J. OD 

194 ~Phoghue, The Autobiography and 
v (1896); RB. Kiely, Poor Scholar 

Arlo R.McH. 


18 Va 

ari V. hp 
‘ Rita (*T'argoviste 1809 ; fibid. 
, are on poet. Only five of his 
eon Ruinele Targoviste 
al ; sf _fine and vibrant igo 
Tey), ecetunea ( 1829) is full 
Palitieg e a and in Mars (1839), his best 
Fnsey ‘ Casts the union of the prime! 
Qre 
© Hard (2 
Vitieray liade (2) ; Pastorul Intristat (1829): | 
in (ean oma culescu, ‘Elegie la ., im 
5 Nf Yu, Cc Nesc (1831); G. B. D ica, 
man man, opera lor (1906); : C. 

r] to (1920); L. Predescu C., 
Iterare (1930). AN. 


oe 
N YY 1826 ee (*Ecclefechan 4 XII 
I 


Ww 


C 


ane Baillie Welsh; TChelse 
beet > Scottish man of letter: 
*gh at Rig] Inbur gh University; school- 
‘Om rg aidy, 1816; lived in Edin- 
18 to 1822 as tutor, student 


CARLYLE 


and author. In 1825 Carlyle was reading 
and translating from the German in 
Dumfriesshire; but after his marriage in 
1826 he returned to Edinburgh. The 
Carlyles spent the years from 1828 to 1834 
at Mrs Carlyle’s small estate at Craigen- 
puttock, near Dumfries; in 1834 they 
moved to London; and there, in Chelsea 
Carlyle remained for the rest of his life. 
He received the Prussian Order of Merit in 
1874, and was offered a baronetcy by 
Disraeli. 

Carlyle endeavoured greatly in history, 
biography, literary criticism, politics and 
sociology. He inherited a gospel of 
strenuous effort and tackled all his work 
with thoroughness and persistence. His 
ethic was one of sincerity; he praised, 
argued, asserted and condemned with 
muscular independence. He admired ‘the 


leaders of men, these great ones the model- 


lers, patterns, and . . . creators’; analysed 


the quality of greatness 1n Heroes and Hero- 
Worship (1841); and approached historio- 
graphy with a conviction of the supreme 
significance of great men. Democracy 
was to him mere ‘swarmery’. Yet he 
praised Scott’s novels as teaching that the 
past was ‘Giled by living men, not by 
protocols, state-papers, controversies >- and 
the permanent appeal of his historical 
writing lies in this sense of life, combined 
“as for vivid description and 


with a genl viv 
striking characterization. Despite his 


sympathies with German literature, of 
which he was the chief English interpreter 
in his time, Carlyle’s best criticism is of 
Scots and English authors—particularly of 
Burns and Scott, of whom he had a 
natural appreciation. His is one of the 
most highly individual styles in English. 
It shows some ng of the influence of 

Scots pulpit rhetoric, and 


rman syntax 
Ger! "imagery of the Bible. At 


the diction and ima 5 
his worst, Carlyle is ranting in tone and 


eccentric in diction; at his best, he is 
dramatic, passionate, concrete, whimsically 


humorous, scintillating. 
German Romance 


he Life Schiller (1825) ; 
(1 ban); Hee Reinfried ( 1827); Essay on 
Burns (1828) ; Signs of the Times (1829) ; Sartor 
Resartus (1836); The French Revolution (1837); 
Lectures on German Literature (1837); Lectures 
on the History of Literature (1838); Essay on 
Scott (1838) Lectures on European Revolutions 
(1839) 3 *Chartism (1839) Collected Essays 
(1839); Past an Present (1843); Letters and 
Speeches of Crommell (1845); Latter-Day 
Pamphlets (1850); Life of John Sterling (1851); 
Excursion to Parts (1851); Frederick the Great 
(1858-65) ; The Choice of Books (1866); 
Shooting Niagar4 1867) ; Early Kings of Norway 
(1875); Reminiscences, ed. J. A. Froude (1881); 
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Last Words (1882).—Collected Works (16 vols, American literature, and works 


1857-58; vols, 1869-71; 30 vols, ed. 
HD. Trail 1896-99) ; Early Letters, ed. C. E. 
Norton (1887); Correspondence with Emerson 
(1883); Correspondence with Goethe, ed. C, E, 
Norton (1887); Love Letters of T. C. and Fane 
Welsh Carlyle, ed. A. Carlyle (1909). 

J. A. Froude, T. C. 1795-1835 (2 vols, 
1882), T.C., 1834-81 (2 vols, 1884); J. Nichol, 
I. C. (1892); W. S. Johnson, C. A Study of 
his Literary Apprenticeship (1911); A. Ralli, A 
Guide to C. (2 vols, 1920); Norwood Young, 
C.: His Rise and Fall (1927); D. A. Wilson, 
Life of C. (6 vols, 1923-34); L. Cazamian, C. 
(1073 7tr. 1932); C. F. Harrold, C. and German 
Thought, 1819-34 (1934); J. Symons, T. C. 
(1952); L. and E. Hanson, Necessary Evil 
(1952). J.K. 


Carlyle, THomas (*Kings Grange, Kirk- 
cudbright 17 VI 1803; «1826 Frances 
Wallace; tAlbury 28 I 1855), Scottish 
‘apostle’ of a religious sect whose writings 
include an account of an ‘ apostolic’ visit to 
Germany. 


Moral Phenomena of Germany (1845).— 
Collected Writings (1 878). 

Article in Athenaeum (1881). R.M.H. 
Caro, ANNIBALE (*Civitanova 19 VI 1507; 
TRome 2r X 1566), Italian poet. His 
works include Italian translations of the 
Aeneid and of Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe, 
various Petrarchan lyrics and a collection 
of highly-valued Lettere familiari. 

Rime (1569); Lettere familiari (1572); 
Eneide (1581), ed. Lipparini (1926); Scritt 
scelti, ed, E. Spadolini (1912). 

M. Sterzi, ‘Studi sulla vita e sulle opere dj 

-, in Atti e mem. della Deputazione dij 


Storia Patria per le Marche, N.s., 5, 6, 9 
(1908-13). C.P.B. 


Caro, José Eusrgio (*Ocafia 5 III 1817; 
TSanta Marta 29 | 1853), the most out- 
standing poet of romanticism in Colombia. 
Beginning, like Olmedo and Bello, as a 
late neo-classicist, he adopted freer forms, 
occasionally anticipating modernista metric 
experiments but always observing strict 
regularity in rhythm and rhyme. In- 
tensely lyrical in his earlier love poems, he 
developed into a Philosophical poet of 
Strictly traditional and Christian ideals. 


Poestas (1857); Obras escogidas (1873). 
E.Sa. 


Caro, MicureL ANTONIO (*Bogota 10 XJ 
1843; tibid. 5 VIII 1909), son of José 
“usebio, Amidst a life full of Political 
activity (he was president, 1896-98), Caro 
pchieved distinction as the author of the 
ia ‘translation of Virgil into Spanish and 
rates Prose-writer. He wrote valuable 

Meal essays on Spanish and [atin 


itica! 


philosophy. Liaye Obras 

Obras completas (7 vols, 1918-4 E.93- 
poéticas (3 vols, 1928-33). ssevill 
He 


Caro, Roomico (Uwe Sra 
1647), Spanish poet ani held impor 
studied at Osuna university, of S yjlle ie, 
posts in the archbishopric of lett 
corresponded with othe! reall jm porn at 
His antiquarian works nei min, 4 
source-books. His poetly 1 Cancion C 
for his effectively rhetoric? 

ruinas de Italica. 


Obras, ed. M. Menéndez idt0 pio’ 
1883). wae RR Cur Sane obes 
A. Sanchez v Casta” VJ. Wilso®: , C1 
grafico y critico (1914); de Ttdlica dew 
la Cancién a las ruinas 026) BE. 
in Rev. Filol. Esp., 23 (9 429) nn 
pe LAO Fie IS 
Carpenter, ALEXANDER Ff fabio ul 
also as Alexander ANStUS nostril’ | iat 
Oxford scholar, wrote 
Viciorum, a long ane 
compendium on the , 
‘an almost unriva ‘al pop" 
whole field of medieva | agi NM id 
Editions: Cologne, 1480; ay yiciorn 
1496; Paris, 1497» O Destructori” rl ) 
G. R. Owst, 7 le - (1952): 4353 
Alexander Carpentei } p 


v~ro | 
Carretto, Gale? “antlé ; 
Italian poet and oe fantu- Noss 
Isabella Gonzaga O° 246); 529) oh 
Sophonisba, tragedia qimone vi Me iB 
at cs ON se] Co 

s. Manacorda, 

R. Accad. Torino, # ie \ as 
bi patt® | 


ors 

Carrillo de Sotomay ta : Gala” { 
1583 ?; tPuerto O° " died 3 
Spanish poet. ¢ Pe a the 
was a knight of St J2 lleys 2 fate ott 
commander of four 87nd GP" op P oe, 
fleet. His fable of a ts00 ras Y ef 

, ms an Gon 1 
ue at foreshadow" eval VeX 400 
language, but Gongo"’ y Bish? 
dently. Carrillo’s a = dist ns? BS 
difficult and often p. 2M. 

f letas, ©, -g, © 
Libro de Ta eruaicion poe” 


¢ $ 
(2 yols 
V { elay 


bP 
(1898-99) eae) 


Gongora de la Fabuld EsP* sal py 
C. de S.’, in Rev. Filo™ 


Carroll, Lewis: ia upor, pbs 
Carte, THOMAS (# Clit at 


23 IV 1686; co Miss pisto™ 
2 IV 1754), Englis 
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Staun : 
cl vos 
1 Jacobite, whose diffuse works are 


Valuab] 
€ f “107] ¢ - 
quoted, or original material amassed and 


Life 

Hee eat Duke of Ormonde (2 vols, with 

and (rst i 1736); History of Eng- 
n logy AL ie 

Cre gh ela Britannica, ed. A. Wippis 


R.M.H. 


Carte, > 
+ ) Pe ea ee 737 
: scholar r tewi nglish poet, 
of Joh and letter-writer, an 
STHe ex wiake and a maker of pud- 
xcellent as her translations. 


OGM , 
All the | nee particular Occasions (1738); 
(18 : Pennin of Epictetus now enrtant... (1755). 
08). gton, Memoirs of the Life of ©. 


J. Boswell, Life of Johnson (1791): 
R.M.H. 


ttwy} 

an WILLIAM (*Northway, Nt 
trio) Ene; IX 1611; +Oxford 29 XI 
ibe B ish poet and playwright of ‘the 
tg all fae - The performance of his 
tre at : (30 VIII 1636) before the 
S lece iist Church, Oxford was 4 
SS. Cartwright was admired as 


apr 
er 
after takin g orders. B.L.J. 


(16, Medies 
G2); The Ti agi-Comedtes with other poents 


Pct r a é 
R Olection, ae in R. Dodsley, 


(tp om: G ? 
aby: J.R.5. 

Senty als or C ‘ ; 

Pog. YS arvajales, mid 1! 5th- 


Qe : ; 
A] ts who Anish poet, He was one of the 


Alf ; 

in aN ca at the Italian court © 

merit nber but Tagon, His poems are few 
‘Nth they have variety, ease am 


e 

+ 9, One, courtly convention. 

Re anche de Stuntiga, ed. F. del Valle and 
We RS Cancinnon (1892); R. Foulché- 
BY Bibl a, /27%ero castellano del siglo XV, 

Alpe, Vendrey ores Esp., be, Ae 

ag . allostra, La corte literaria de 

Yragon (1933). E.M.W.- 

(*Plasencia ; 
He is the 
the life of 
(1540); in 


Ja] 

ayiy79 ’), °s Micarr DE 
1° 7. ish dramatist. 
dich? Tye Play about 
: , 7 Jew ign @%2 Josephina 
1 as TOte ideas have been suspectee- 
teg ptes ne greater part of the Auto 
4,*%a ul a muerte, which was com- 
Rite Bedig y  srurtado de Toledo. 

Sephz . 2)3 
LS ¢ ina, ed, J, E. Gillet (193 
XV °rtes de la muerte, Bibl. Autores 


“Yte ’ ; 
, The Dance of Death in Spam and 


as (195 ane 
Ca *fore } 1); J. P. W. Crawford, ane 
say | Pe de Vega (19377): E.M.N 


Jo 
8 Ny Jal y 
Pani, Coors “ndoza, Luisa DE 
+Londo 


re 
Nligigy,, 1500: 
Us poet, She entere 


(#Jaraice- 
n I 6 14), 
d the 


ascribed to 


CARY 


religious life at 26, came to London as a 
missionary in 1605 and was twice im- 
prisoned by the English authorities. She 
was released from her second imprison- 
ment by Gondomar but died two months 


later. Her poems deserve critical atten- 


tion. 

L. Muftoz, Vida y virtudes de la venerable 
virgen dofa Luisa de Carvajal y Mendoza 
(1632); G. Fullerton, Life of L. de C. (Leipzig, 
188r); A. R. Rodriguez Monino and M. B. 


Marino, L. de C., poetisa 3 martir (1933). 
EM. W. 


Cary, ELIZABETH, VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND, 
née Tanfield (*Burford 1585 ?; 1600 Sir 
Henry Cary, Viscount Falkland; +1639), 
English Catholic noblewoman, writer of 


verse and translator. Famous for her 


learning and piety, she translated, but did 
not publish, Cardinal Perron’s works. She 


wrote religious verse and two plays (one 
lost). 
The Tragedie of Mariam (1613; ed. Malone 


Soc. 1907): 
K. B: Murdock, 7ve Sun at Noon (1939). 
BL. J? 


ry Francis (*Gibraltar 6 XII 


Cary, HEN 
17723 01796 Jane Ormsby; ~London 14 
VIII 1844), English translator of Dante 


‘ato a blank-veise versio® which, coldly 
received, gained celebrity through Cole- 
ridge’s lectures and is still esteemed. 
Inferno (1805); Purgatorio (1812); Paradiso 
(1812). 
H. Cary, 
1847): 


Memoirs of Rev. H. F. Cary (2 vols, 
R.M.H. 


Cary, Lucius, 2ND VISCOUNT FALKLAND 
(*Burford ? 1609/10; 001630 Lettice Mori- 
Newbury 2° IX 1643), English states- 
man, philosopher and poet, renowned for 
his graciousness and integrity, who was the 
centre of a circle of men of letters such as 
Chillingworth, Clarendon, Sheldon and 
John Earl at Great Tew. Of latitudinarian 
views, he deplored civil and religious 
dissension, was persuaded to become 
secretary of state in 1642, and died at the 


pattle of Newbury. Ps 
Poems, ed. Grosart (1871); Of the Infallibility 
of the Church of Rome (1645; with White's 
Answer and Falkland’s Reply, 1651; 1660). 
K. B. Murdock, The Sun at oot Se 


KK. Weber, L. C. (194°). 


son; Tt 


aick (*1624; +1656), English 
er brother of Lucius Cary, 
His Trivial Poems, and Triolets (1651) were 
first printed in 1771 8S Poems from a Manu- 
script written in the Time of Oliver Cromwell, 
‘Patrick Carey’. 


Cary, PAT 
poet and young 


CASA 


Trivial Poems, and Triolets, ed. Saintsbury, 


ii (1906). 
K. Weber, Lucius Cary (1940). B.L.J: 


Casa, GIOVANNI DELLA (*Mugello 28 VI 
1503; Montepulciano 14 XI 1556), Italian 
archbishop and author. His Galateo 
(1551-54), a treatise on etiquette, was 
admired for its style and its sound sense, 
and was translated into English in 1576 
by R. Peterson. His other works include 
humorous verse in the style of Berni and 
translations from classical authors. 


Opere (1806); Galateo, ed. C. Steiner 
(1910; with life), Peterson’s tr. ed. J. E. 
Spingarn (1914). 

- Campana, ‘Monsignor G. d. C. e i suoi 
tempi’, in Studi Stor., 16 (1907); G. Tinivella, 
il Galateo di G. d. C. (1931). OH Hoe 


Casal, JULIAN peL (*La Habana 7 XI 
1863; tibid. 2 IX 1893), Cuban poet, a 
Precursor of modernismo, early influenced 
by the Parnassians, especially Heredia. 
Specially striking are the sonnets “illus- 
trating’ some pictures by Gustave Moreau, 
known to the poet in reproduction, 
Similarly he was later drawn to the école 
romane of Moréas. He succumbed at one 
Point to japonaiserie. He was a victim of 
tuberculosis which had undoubtedly heigh- 


| tened his sensibility. 


flojas al viento (1890) ; Nieve (1892); Bustos 
y rimas (1893); F. C. sus mejores poesias, ed. R. 
Blanco-Fombona (1916). E.Sa. 


Casanova (de Seingalt), Giovanni Gia- 
COMO (*Venice 1725; +Dux, Bohemia 
1798), Italian adventurer, ecclesiastic, 
so] ler, SPy; imprisoned as a magician in 
Venice he made a sensational escape (1756) 
and travelled throughout Europe vaunting 
himself as ‘a man of nature’, Casanova 
wrote a fantasy in French (Icosameron), the 
Histoire de ma fuite and the Histoire de ma 
vie—the vivid memoirs of a dissolute life 
but also a valuable document of 18th- 


century society. 


Icosameron (5 vols, 1928); Histoire de ma 
Suite, ed. Samaran (1922; Casanova’s Escape 
from the Leads, tr. A. Machen, 1925); Mém- 
oires, ed. Véze (1926). 

G. Gugitz, G. C. und sein Lebensroman 
(1921); S. G. Endore, C., his known and un- 


known life (1930). M.W. 


Cascales, Francisco (Murcia 1567; 
tibid, 1642), Spanish humanist. ~ He 
ed as a soldier in Flanders and F rance, 
eect in Naples and returned to Spain in 
592 teaching the humanities in Cartagena 
Urcia. He wrote a discourse on 

» a history of Murcia, a treatise 
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 philologic#! 

on poetry and the celebrated poe 
letters’, in which he attacke valenc 
Discurso de la ciudad deC r# Pet ie 
598); Tablas poéticas \19) 110 (16341) 
sie (1621); Cartas fier Garels 
Bibl. Autores Esp., L- at i ie 
Soriano (3 vols, 1930-41, DF* roria de las i 
M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Bae ; Gat 

estéticas en om olen ne : (19 ai), EM. 








Soriano, El humanist copii 
{OND ; 

Casgrain, HENRI mee ~ an 1904) 

Quelle 16 XII 1831; TQueP™. 


French Canadian priest, 
critic, and centre of ail 
writers who constitu Iped to four res 
school’ of 1860. He ee ; | 
first French literary Dae +, ap mse | 
Soirées Canadiennes, 1? ro devote Pi gent 
gave up parochial dur’ aw res | 
to literature, and 1n 18 se Canaee) v5 
of the Royal ea géline (18° 
Pélerinage au pays d * Frangas pov’ 
crowned by the Académu 


S yl 
rap fed, wo 
ae. monog n 
numerous historica earch tha site” 


based on less critical Te of high ont 


° are C : 
be required today; dies of his pest? 
quality, and his stu - sont ne ont 
poraries give a vivid a 61); LS. (589) 

nadiennes (1 Bes €5_.), 


Légendes ca alm et 
canadiens (2876) 5 eg : 
Une seconde Acadt a 
Canada (1898); Monte ¢ | 4S 

10) 
“4 oxi. 
sue et 


DA 
Casio, GIROLAMO O¢ rumb 
S 


“ Italian poet. ; 
een celebrity rhs JarB© 
commercial carecl-_, ( 
output is of poor eet 529) ave ds Gras 

Libro intelignale aes e sulle OF : erp 5 
( soe Cote ih in eas por 
66 (1915). sans SEE 
Casper von Lohenste™ mg 


STEIN. 5 Re) 


Macne ), Rect 
Cassiodorus, Pe AVEOr oe, BPR ne04 


C. Senator (*c. 45°? ars 
statesman, for oe! the 4° pe Oo eit pl? 
chief minister. Oe = 3 t js W 
' Ss ’ . ; 
( 540) saree li S quillar 7 aD ve Um 
of Vivarium near ~ i Xx. q Inst jp 
include Variarum / ers, 2 
collection of state per din tS og 
Divinarum et Human? d the ‘ J 
ductions to theolo8yY *,- -ecti? 
greatest work was 12 
of western monks ee rf 
Migne, Patr. Lat-» (1937 "auch, os? 
nors ‘et: At 
Mommaen (Mon. 2?- iis of © 
1894), including frag™ 
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De Ort} 
aT eey ed. H. Keil (Gramm. Lat., 
ae of nes C., being a condensed trans- 
(1886), artae etc., tr. OE ee 


Cassi : : 
tibid. Dio Cocceianus (*Nicea c. 1553 
oman abo» Greek historian. His long 
Ships. Faia career included two consul- 
@Itival of a of Roman History from the 
eneas to A.D. 229; only books 36 

i ee ee survive entire. 
: a a sa uneven, the work ts 
sechd. of t] only continuous account of 
Da 1e Republic and the early 


Hiey P. Boi er. Pe fe 
18 Oriarum ae, Casstt Dionts Cocceiant 
, S 931): nanarum quae supersunt (5 vols, 
‘W, Can, 10 Cassius: Roman History, tr. 
we Sch. (Loeb 
I8soyy Wartz, 


Ha V3 


Libr., 9 vols, 1914-15): 
Cassius Dio’, in Pauly- 
rg enayhlop adie (best survey); 

a -n, Casstus Dio und die Begrtin- 

'ctpates (1938). R.B. 


§Ssver, 
pute Ben oom JACOBSOON, 16th-century 
W tto; « te the Rederijker tradition, 
Qh. Schy id hope verwacht ick’ an 
safer oF ay waerheyt’), factor of the 
tefy “Ttogenh hetoric ‘Moses Bosch’ at 
ext Ang an Osch, author of a number of 

set) Which lays (of which only one is stil 
Cae . earned him many prizes. 
(toggtes’, eocm, ‘Het raadsel der vier 


C 3 Versl. Med. aa 

ast J.J.M. 

targ ®nheq 

ety pp 500 3) FERNio Lopes DE (*San- 
T2559), Portuguese historian. 


ln p Ning p? 
: mort Scone after some ten years spent 
ad nest Dist India, Castanheda obtained 
Lise “Ban at the university of Coimbra 
Wor Sty Q © publish his history of the 
vag one cee conquest of India. This 
Rtio “Al ex € first histories of Portuguese 
ide), on Tawsion, is replete with infor- 
‘ Xtal Tead and customs in the East. 
P a mM dj and translated it was instru- 
wees in clging knowledge of easter 
(8 Varig ‘ t6th-century BGrope: 
7 2°scobrimento e conquista da Indta 
Oy COPE he fro ed. P. de Azevedo, 4 vols, 
© of 4°! book of the historie of the 
a rR east Indies enterprised Dx the 
gt - Lichfield, 1582). W. 


90). A, By | 
Steg Spanigh ? (Cadiz 18325 {Madrid 
vas by statesman and writer. 
Prectig t Rig: ‘ausista movement oo 
ne “den Wives: professor of history a 
"Deg Of * of RE prime minister an 
“hes Spaj © first Spanish republic an 
; N's greatest orators. His 
articles, soaked 1 con- 


CASTELLANOS 


temporary European ideas, always found a 
European echo. But his outstanding 
energy, wide culture and fine sensibility 
was dispersed in many directions. His 
writing which, like his oratory, is full of 
music, images and long harmonious 
paragraphs, exercised considerable in- 
fluence on Spanish prose but is now 
dated. Yet his Fra Filippo Lippi (1877), 
his book on travel, Recuerdos de Italia 
(1872) and his Autobiografia (1922) can still 
be read with interest. His Discursos 
(1871) remain examples of the finest 


oratory of the period. 

Obras escogidas (8 vols, Madrid, n.d.).— 
‘Human Reason, Paganism and Religion’, tr. 
in A. R. Spofford, Library of Choice Literature 
(Philadelphia, n.d.); ‘The Prophets and Sybils 
of the Sistine Chapel’, tr. in De Puy, The 
University of Lrterature (N.Y. 1895). 

M. Gonzalez Araco, C.. su vida y st muerte 
(1900) ; B. Herrera Ochoa, C. (1914); J. Zulueta 
y Gomis, La oratoria de C. (1922); A. de Trav- 


uenet, E. C., historien et orateur (1887). 
R.M.N. 


Castelein, MATTHIJS DE (*1485; T1550), 
Dutch poet, the most famous and authori- 
trative Rederyker of his time. He became 
a priest in 1512 and an apostolic notary and 
deacon of the parish church at Oudenaarde 
in 1530. Of both the local Chambers of 
Rhetoric he was factor. His works, 
according to his own statement, comprise 

38 dialogues (‘tafel 


36 comical plays, 3 
allegorical plays and 30 


: 12 
sponte Except for one allegorical play 
all are lost. He also wrote a collection of 
Diversche Liedekens, Baladen van Doornycke 
and De Const van Rhetortken, the first 
Dutch treatise on poetry, continuously re- 
printed for more than a century. 

Diversche Liedekens, ed. K. Goossens (1943). 
vy. Leeuwen, 14. d. C. en stjne Const van 
: J. Heinsius, in ‘Tijdschr. 


Rhetoriken (1894); 
_ TT. en Lett., 27 (1908); G. A. Nauta, 
Neer, *); L. Willems, in Versl. Med. 


ht 1gl 
bie ae 1921); S. Eringa, La a gl tg a 

étoriqueurs neerlandais (1920); ©. G. N. 
alent” t C. en zijn Diversche 


Vooys, s 
OS ebena? in Album-Baur (1948). j.J.M. 


Liedekens , 

telhun, FRrepRICH Kart (*Nordheim, 
a 27 II 1828; TSan Francisco XI 
1905); German-American poet. 


Gedichte (1883). 

Castellanos, JUAN DF (*Alanis, Seville 
1522; t1605), Spanish poet. He was a 
soldier, later became 4 priest and spent 
many years in America. He wrote a long 
poem (150,009 lines) about the discovery 
and conquest of America. Its interest is 
purely historica 


E.R. 
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Elegias de varones ilustres de las Indias (1st- 
grd parts), Bibl. Autores Esp., IV (4th part 
ed. A. Paz y Melia, 1886); Discurso del 
capitan Francisco Draque, ed. A. Gonzalez 
Palencia (1921). E.M.W. 


Castelo Branco, Camito (*Lisbon 16 III 
1825; 1841 Joaquina Pereira, 01888 
Ana Placido; +S. Miguel de Seide 1 VI 
1890), Portuguese novelist. Left an orphan 
at the age of ten he was brought up by 
relations in the remote province of ‘T'rd4s- 
os-Montes. At 18 he went to Oporto to 
study medicine but had already become 
entangled in the series of love-affairs and 
scandals that culminated in the trial 
and imprisonment (1860-61) of himself 
and Ana Placido, a married woman with 
whom he had eloped. In 18s0 he entered a 
seminary with the intention of becoming a 
priest but desisted and began his career as 
anovelist. Later he was made a viscount. 
Almost totally blind he committed suicide. 

Camilo, as he is referred to in Portugal, 
left over 200 works, mostly novels but in- 
cluding biographies, plays and_ literary 
criticism. Many of the novels are based 
on episodes of his own tumultuous life, 
notably the tales of romantic love thwarted 
by social inequality or family opposition 
(cf. Amor de perdigdo, 1862). He also 
cultivated the historical novel (O Fudeu; O 
altho de vidro, 1866); the serial mystery- 
novel (Mistérios de Lisboa, 1854; Livro 
negro do padre Dinis, 1855); the satirical 
novel (A queda de wn anjo, 1866; Eusébio 
Macario, the latter being a parody of the 
realist novel that had begun to appear in 
Portugal); and the regional novel (Novelas 
do Minho, 1875-77; A brasileira de Prazins, 
1882), in which he excels. Bad construc- 
tion, conventional plots and an unreal, 
sentimental atmosphere mar many of these 
novels, which stil] remain extremely popu- 
lar in Portugal; but they contain admirable 
Narrative passages and their author is one 


of the supreme masters of Portuguese 
prose. 


Mariq nGo me mates, que sou tua mae! (1848) ; 
Andtema (1851); A filha do arcediago (1855): 
Onde estd a felicidade? (1856); Um homem de 
brios (1856); A neta do arcediago (1856): Doze 
casamentos felizes (1861); Romance de um 

omem rico (1861); As tres irmas (1862); Cotsas 

espantosas (1862); Coragao, cabega e est6mago 
(1862); Memérias de Guilherme do Amarel 
(1863); Agulha em patheiro (1863); Amor de 
StUaEG0 (1864); Cavar em ruinas (1866): 4 
doida do Candal (1867); Os brilhantes do bras;- 
eb 869); O regicida (1874); A filha do 
sete (1875); Gracejos que matam (1875); 
sents entalismo € histéria (1879); Histéria e 
is ntalismo (1880), 


“™mentel, O romance do romancista (1890); 


; émio, 4 
P. Osério, C. C. B.A sua vida, oeiceer de 
sua obra (1908); C. Basto, + ‘oelho, [ntro- 
Camilo (1927); J. do Prado hand (1949): 
dugao ao estudo da novela cam T.P.W- 


* 
Castelvetro, Lopovico : N 
tChiavenna 21 II 157! oP following 
He spent some years 1n e sicd C "b 
condemnation by the ie sm a Petri 
left commentaries on Ca f to 
a translation and ag were with Bem 
Poetics, and a work dealing i 
linguistic theories. . ato & M 
Giunta fatta al Rag oie are (17. as 
Pietro Bembo (1363); YP ); H. B. cP. 
G. Cavazzuti, L. C. es : , “i 
C.’s theory of poetry (19137 te * 


t 
& Acquape?, ” pot 
Casti, GiaMBaTTISTA ( — jealia® Fav 
VIII ey +Paris 5 Ii 1 Ota laa | 
Priest: widely travelled _ oct 
Vienna (1790). Cast! © Ile & 
verse, operatic librettt, 4 


27) 99 


g Nw 
é th 
a 
(1778-1802) in offara Pician Oo 
tartaro ridiculing el qniuna te call 
Catherine II, and 1 in ses He 
(1802), a political fable absolu 
ae ’ betwee? et Gli 
izing the struggle + of sociey” 


the new republican ua te yo /; 3938 ie 
. Germonp ini U 

ee el ed. Ruspan. W. ; je! (: 
and Parliament of Bea ; ografid iio" 

(1819). , uribult alla (1936 ig. W 
G. Manfredi, © 77 sestecent? fot 
5): > a ’ Fi 
[r9os ys atic? cell 
as To je! 


RE (*: t 
Castiglione, BALDASS*”;" 7 ypolit® cot ogt 
tua 6 XII AT egal I CaS nt 
tToledo 2 I f letters . ilar 


; O ef af 
diplomat and man nd the? penne 


tudied at Mantua 4 rated 
Chalcondoles, the “se ae th 
Greek, After 4 De att e 
the duke of M! pis 


on 

Francesco iat ainst ¢ 
Neapolitan campals™ . 
in Et. The follow" do 
the court of Guide’ employ’: 
of Urbino. He Ww inclu 
diplomatic mission {n 1575 
Henry VII, in 159 nage ¥ 
with Federico G0 usin’ 
against the Frenc® =. eng*: 
years of his life he on thé 
nuncio in Spain, a ot pro 
unsuccessful cg") e pope". 
relations capers a ortegiat 

Il Libro ae 

; li 

Urbino 1507, PU ¢ Ita 
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literature. Writer” iber 
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co 
“eel contains a discussion 
renaissance ome Aad the ideal courtier, or 
employment of ems the second on the 
tHE. core M, 108e qualities ; the third 
telations of l ady; the fourth on the 
€ renaissa le courtier with his prince, 
of p ae interpretation of the theory 
Oina ove being expounded by Pietro 
Valuable a passage of great eloquence. A 
D lesb on the social, political 
‘ Phical theories of its time, the 


ano ais . a . 
a Iso ranks as a literary work of 


t attrac 
Tacted European interest, and 


rans ate : ~ ‘ R . 
homas ed into English in 1561 by Sir 
Posed Tae Oby. Castiglione also com- 


n cal! 
: Considerable Italian poetry and has left 
able volume of correspondence. 


Orten; 
Ho's te, og “Ge en. VV. Cian (1910), 
ed, p Pdycke ae H. D. Rouse (1925), tr. 
ed. a4: Serass; 1901) ; Poesie volgari e latine, 
Serage: : <a ; 60) - Opere volgari e latine, 
Cc | (769-99), 1739)5 Lettere, ed. P. A. 
8) ; i — ‘rts and Camps of the Renaissance 
(tp, Us2g-, hight, B: GC. (1908); V. Cian, 
(9 »); - Ro i » In Nuova Antologi, 1, 7 
Rest) + W eaer » Lhe Man of the Renaissance 

- chrinner, C. und die engltsche 
visti *939). CPB. 

0 ) J 
rues 28 1 pg NTONIO Feiiciano DE (*Lis- 
OF six Poet Al tibid. 18 VI 1875), Portu- 

i] he becam though blind from the age 
tang). his ae te dominant literary figure. 
Ns fee a poems and his | many 

pune en classics evince an 
Man to favoy 5 of style his influence 
Aged Cism eal rather insipid torm 0 
“Alleg by Ay lis authority was chal- 
86.) Ouesez ot. de Quental in the s0- 

° Coimbra (Coimbra dispute, 


ae 
(rp %tq 
22) °° de & 
O ; hes ©0 a Narciso (1821) 3 Primavera 
rag , (1836) ° Melancolia (1826); A noite 4? 
Hyd Rblet > Ciumes do bardo (1838).— 
yrany eae 4680 vols, 1903-10). 
ed vn em = ‘. de C,’,; in Histéria do 
as ga Portugal (1880) ; J. de Castilho, 
tig’stillg; ‘(2 vols, 1881). T.P.W. 
oO 
lag 20,492 , Cristépar pr (*Ciudad Rod- 
beet eo as lenna 1550), Spanish poet. 
“ame UB Page to Archduke Ferdinan?, 
a ee Romans. In 1515 he 
ercian, but abandoned the 


a 
His as his old master’s secretary 
Old age seems to have been 
uy "on erty-stricken. 
In vere, Fe Tote two long poems: the 
igi, Which 278 and the Didlogo e 
Op, ating 23 the. later purged by the 
Pag,” On red are amusing but prolix. 
* He Jt life is more serious 42 
also satirized the new poetic 


Sance ( 


N 


CASTRO 


style of Boscdén and Garcilaso as well as the 
love poetry of the cazcroneros. His own 
love poetry is traditional in style and 
charming; so are his religious lyrics. He 
imitated Catullus and Ovid. His poems 
of old age (Didlogo entre el autor y su pluma) 
are half-humorous, half-pathetic. His 
work is transitional; the skilful medieval 
versifier alternates with the renaissance 


poet, 

Bibl. Autores Esp., 32; Obras, ed. J. Do- 
minguez Bordona (4. vols, 1926-28). 

C. L. Nicolay, The Life and Works of C. de 
C. (1910). E.M.W. 


Castillo Sol6rzano, ALONSO DE (*Torde- 
sillas 1584; T1648 °), Spanish novelist and 
dramatist. He spent his life in the service 
of various noblemen. His many short 
novels in imitation of Cervantes, Bandello 
etc. are simple in style, mediocre in 
inspiration and conventional in plot. He 
also wrote three picaresque novels which 
are derivative and conventional. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., 33) Coleccién selecta 
de antiguas novelas espantiolas, ed. IE. Cotarelo y 
Moti, -V¥, VOL. Bs XI (1906-09); La 
garduia de Sevilla, ed. F. Ruiz Morcuende 
(1932-42) 3 Huertas de Valencia (1944), 
Lisardo enamorado (1947), both ed. E. Julia 
Martinez. — DRANSLATIONS : T.. Roscoe, The 
Spanish Novelists, III (1832). E.M.W. 


Guevara, MApRE FRANCISCA 


Castillo y ara, Bi 
JOSEFA DEL (*Tunja X 1671; tibid. 1742), 
Colombian mystic. When young. she 


entered the convent of Poor Clares in her 
native city, and was several times elected 
abbess. Her autobiography and spiritual 
meditations are notable contributions to 


mystical literature. 

Vida de la V. M. Francisca Josefa (Phila- 
delphia, 18175 repub, as Mi Vida, 1942); 
Sentinuentos espirttuales (1843; repuls AS 
1.98. 


Afectos espirituales, 1942). 


RosaLia (*Santiago de Com- 
1337; coManuel Martinez 
+Padron 1885), Spanish poet, 
daughter of a lady of good 
family. Economic difficulties and failing 
health did not prevent her from writing 
the most intimate, original and nostalgic 
lyrics in modern Galician and, like her 
contemporary Becquer, the most delicate 
in 1gth-century Spain. At 15 the gay, 
sociable girl became 4 melancholy, retired 
young woman experiencing the ‘pain of 
jiving’. In her, first book, Cantares 
gallegos (1862), this pain takes the form 
nf sordade and morrina Oh home-sickness, 
Using Galician folk songs and introducing 
interesting metric innovations, Rosalia, 


Castro, 
postela 

Murguila 5 
the illegitimate 
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CASTRO ALVES [7 


writing from Castile, evoked her fatherland, 
her people and their customs, and voiced 
her protest against Castilian domination. 
Artistry and depth of emotion made this 
local theme universal. In Follas novas, 
written long before its publication (1 884), 
she carries her daring experiments in form 
and metre a step further. Rural Galicia 
remains, but with an eerie feeling of things 
“not seen but present’. En las orillas del 
Sar is the only book of poems she wrote in 
Spanish. Rosalia may at times appear 
hypersensitive and plaintive but she 
brought Galician poetic language back to 
its 13th- and 14th-century grandeur. Her 
influence on Spanish poetry is stil] growing. 
Obras completas, ed. Garcia Mart (1944).— 
Beside the River Sar, tr. S. G. Morley (1937). 
C. Barja, En torno al Lirismo Gallego del 
Siglo XIX (1926); J. H. Perry, in Bol. Inst. 
Esp., 6 (London, 1946); Luisa Carnosa, R. 
de C. (Mexico, 1946). R.M.N. 


Castro Alves, ANTONIO pE (*1847; 
TBahia 1871), Brazilian poet. He intro- 
duced into literature the ideals of repub- 
licanism and the abolition of Slavery. 
Inspired by Hugo, he achieved great 
eloquence and is stil] much admired but 
there is little that is of real poetic quality 


in his work. He wrote also some romantic 
verse plays, 


Espumas fluctuantes (1870); Gonzaga, ou A 
revolugGo de Minas (1875); A cachoeira de 
Paulo- Affonso (1885; also pub. together with 
Manuscriptos de Stenios as Os Escravos, 1876) : 
Vozes @’ Africa: Navio negreiro (1880).—Obras 
completas (2 vols, 1898; 4 vols, 1920; 2 vols, 
with study by A, Peixoto, 1921). E.Sa. 


Castro y Bellvis, Guitutn pr (*Valencia 
1569; tMadrid 1631), Spanish dramatist 
and poet. He was of good family, served 
in the army in Valencia, travelled in Italy, 
where he was for some time governor of 
Scigliano, From 1619 onwards he lived 
in Madrid, where he was patronized by the 

, ut was often in financial 
difficulties. He Married twice. His early 


ady show 


as that of the Valencian school. All his 
plays are lively and interesting, but he 
never quite succeeded in reaching the 
very highest grade. His most famous 
Play, Las mocedades del Cid, derives from 
the popular ballads about the Cid’s youth 
and is the direct source of Pierre Corneille’s 
Masterpiece. He also wrote the first 
pene Play about Don Quixote and others 

Tived from Cervantes’ shorter novels. 

5 ah volumes of his plays were first 
Published in +678 and 1625, 


52] el 


d 
Las mocedaue ed, 


j 


Bib]. Autores Esp., 43; af 
Cid, ed. V. Said a (7934). Bb 
vr lia M: tinez (3 vols, IQ25)+ ‘ Valen 
E hy Nitride, T Art dramatique © MW. 


(1913). | ont 334 
Caterina da Siena ("Siena on ascetl 
(trad.); {Rome 29 IV 130 ey ae of 
writer. The daughter 0 F seven, afte’ a 
casa, a dyer; at the age i “us VO ve 
vision, she perceived her ee i rie 
and in 1363 was accepte ustere 
17 : 1 for her a 008 
Dominican. Esteemed fot” 


she * 
M4 n Siena, ci } 
and beneficent influence } the 5° A 


i 
became an important "5 ne Italy: “ot 
political and religious 4 crusades 6 

ioned for 4 Flore? 4 
Pisa she campaig A: 


> cause af 
Avignon she pleedee Santi (1379) 10 


in the war of the XI to re 4 10 
persuaded Pope Gregory herself cal ce 
Rome. In 1378 she was, 
Rome and at the hia fer 
Schism spent her eo anol Urb ine 
the princes of Europe “5 CO 
Santa Caterina’s en 10. 
Lettere, the Libro della addressee {68 
26 prayers. ‘The ae - 
are MUL: 5 
7 es eek of © Cari ine dictgie 
The Libro della te escaltatio® 
i f mystical ©* 
the essence of her teachin choy 
Le Lettere dt an ed. Souder i, 
(6 vols, 1939-47) 3 Dottrina, © ‘pivin4 ee 
} 1a 6, 4a 
Sena ae Dialogo del OP 6. ‘r 
5 ee “ae OP aurisan© gm di arjott" so) 
G: oli (1366) : Le pitt belle pa. ) : Litile { f ; 
ee bats GoCOtLLL Sere Dess,0)! 
S., ed. Gallara Paurisano (tr. (1923 , 
me oe Se ntale C. de a n)s oi (196) 
L R. oe a S. Oo ee At 
, Santa ©. a. Gs ‘ 
Siento: lenternvdd sul ile ana Ch! 
; Saint ©:- of Sat jaleny, 
E. G. Gardner, n, Life spec 48) 
(1907); G. Joergensor ss jiografia FF (x94 W 
i" j . C, Cordié, ‘Bibs * critith M: 
5B ohterni ed Orientame ie 
n 
. ess 
, ée Prine ti 
ine DI, 2 #GtettiO 
ia ori Anhalt-Zerbst ‘psarsk y RY ve 
01745 Tsar Peter Iii; ding fos pe, 
chrome ix 1762, CaN ust eae 
hrone in 1702; niZ a ky 
a prs pee beca™ f oh fy 
of letters and He “medics te 
aie opeies, andl? hich se pet 
comic ope 3 e O re Z ‘al? ge 
seaigstees pay . songhakesP? Rus? if ! 
a nan dapte” ives Y_ sh° 40 
eae Cin inky) The Mert? fl a3 
aa ficia ‘opps 
upper. rnalise 4 
foal Sa Russian Russia 
of her writings, °° b 
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and ; 

With eee in her correspondence 
isplayed — Diderot and Grimm, she 

enlightenment. A! athy with 18th-century 
cn, aan After the French Revolu- 

Vernight ire she shed_ her liberalism 
eltranslated er earliest Russian work to 

ale, Seay ho into English was her fairy 

{peared in 1 0 tsareviche Khlore, which 

Rose ei, hes 1793 as Ivan Czarowits or The 

°riginal] ij 3 rickles. Her memoirs were 
Sob Y Written in French. 

: Oasys ar enya Ekateriny II (12 vols, 
- Antho’ Memoirs of Catherine the Great (tr. 
V, Bi 1927). 

M895). cried Istoriya Ekateriny vtoroy 

= irondelle. ot rs Catherine IT (1895); 

( are (1908) q rt ierine II, éléve de Shake- 
930) ; ; L. Réau, Catherine la Grande 


> G, : 
Aretz, The Empress Catherine II 


(19 
47); 
ME I. Goldsmith, Catherine II (1948): 
7.0 


Can; 
nN 
5196; one (*Wilkesbarre, Pa. 26 VII 
3 XI 18479) Clara Gregory ; }Philadelphia 
ah; Q eee ecicen painter and writer. 
h, at we raits of Indians in native 
ope, te exhibited in America and 
Q Ctters 
(a, On fae Notes on the Manners, Customs 
rae I ae the North American Indians 
R ets and Res; C.’s Notes of Eight Years’ 
(Uo25) me in Europe (1848). 

9). an, G. C.’, in Dict. Ammer. oF 


og. 
Cay c, 
Who Dy 
ase ekinve Stus, the alleged author (for 
iQ f tity) of eels Scaliger is the only 
he, Ur boo the Dicta Catonis, a collection, 
“ter = of moral maxims in Latin 
ing, th ees, probably written in 
Mem ey A.D., which had a wide 
io toughout the middle ages: 
ame Nsor any stern morality of Cato 
oF Probably responsible for the 
ens SORT aus, 
Rouge Poetay wee ed. A. Baehrens, Frag- 
: omanorum, 3 (1881); €4: 4 

an 


tgs, - Bot 
34 Dug Schuyver (1951); J- . 
ie > Minor Latin ey (Loeb Libr. 


ed J. & 
“Pal St ag The Distichs, A Famous 
at ook (1922). A.J.D. 


Su? (th 

e 
Song Bayan ), Marcus Porcrus (*Tus- 
Q Stin TQ5 ™49 B.c.), Roman statesman, 
' h ate > Censor 184. Brave, stern, 


In POge so? 
ng Seq 2} 800d soldier and farmer, Cat? 


Qy 
mligy®e i = SE rae the corrupt? 
Q Sth, One eek culture. His fore!8? 
ot thaoug oe blood and iron, gained a 
me huge? O iumph in the obliteration © 
Xt bang is prose works only 2 WF 
Soe GSTY (D 
£ &% e Re Rustica) and tis 


S i 
beeches have survived: 


CATS 


De Re Rustica is noteworthy for its abrupt 
style and the harsh economy which it 
inculeates. His Origines, on Roman his- 
tory and prehistory, has perished. 

De Re Rustica, ed. H. Keil (1882-97); G 
Goetz (2nd ed. 1922); tr. W. D. Hooper and 
H. B. Ash (Loeb Libr. 2nd imp. 1934); 
Fragments of other works, H. Jordan, M. 
Catonis . . . quae extant (1860); Origines in H. 
Peter, Hist. Rom. Rel. I. 

Vf. Poreius Cato (1892). J.A.W. 


O. Jaeger, - 


Cato (the Younger, ‘or UTICA’), M. Por- 
crus (*95; T46 B.C.), great-grandson of the 
elder Cato, tried to practise the morality 
of his great ancestor in a corrupt age. He 
supported the senate against the trium- 
irate and later joined Pompey in the civil 
war. After Pharsalus (48) he carried on 
the struggle in Africa. Realizing the hope- 
lessness of further resistance after Thapsus 
(46), he took his own life, which Caesar 
would have spared. His death confirmed 
his reputation as a type of republican 
virtue. He is the hero of Lucan’s epic (65) 
and of Addison’s tragedy (1713). All that 
survives of his own writing is a letter to 
Cicero. 

H. Wartma 
F.. D. Gerlach, 
(1866); G- Boissier, 
ed. 19053; Eng. tf. 1897). 


Cats, JACOB (*Brouwershaven 10 XI 1577; 
cor605 Elisabeth van Valckenburg; +The 
Hague 12 IX 1660), Dutch poet and states- 
man, studied law at Leiden and Orleans 
where he took a degree, attorney at 
Middelburg; in 1623 pensionary of Dor- 
drecht, 1636-51 pensionary of Holland, 
repeatedly ambassador in England. He is 
a facile, good story-teller and a homely 
moralist. Presumably it was Anna Roemers 
Visscher who prompted Cats to try his 
hand at Dutch poetry. His Maegdenplicht 
is dedicated to her. His images are un- 
conventional ; popular and much concerned 
with his carect, e failed to achieve great- 
ness as 4 poet: He was the centre of the 
circle of Zealand poets which in 1623 

ublished 4 collection of poems, De 
Zeeuwsche Nachitegaal; these poets, prim- 
arily Cats, are left inwardly untouched by 
the renaissance, notwithstanding their 


: edge of the classics. Cats, more than 
ae fe five great poets of the Dutch 
olden age, 14 many disciples, his 
Trouringh and HouwelycR in particular 
earning him the endearing sobriquet 


‘Vader Cats s | 
Emblemata (1618) 5 Maegdenpltcht (1618); 


idniit (1620) 3 Tooneel van de mannelich 
Set paerhey! (1622) ; Houwelyck Gea 


nan, Leben des C. von Utica (1859) ; 
Marcus Porcius C. der Ftingere 
Creéron et ses Amts (11th 


A.W. 


—_ 


—— 


CATULLUS 


Galathee (1629); Spiegel van den ouden ende 
nieuwen tydt (1632) ; Klagende Maegden (1638) ; 
’s Werelts begin, midden, eynde, besloten in den 
Trouringh (1637); Ouderdom, buytenleven en 
hofgedachten (1656); Ghedachten op slapeloose 
nachten (1689).—Alle de Wercken van f. C., 
ed. R. Feith (19 vols, 1655), ed. J. van Vloten 
(1862). 

W. C. M. de Jonge van Ellemect, Museum 
Catsianum (1887); G. Derudder, Un poéte 
néerlandais, C., sa vie et ses ceuvres (1898) ; 
Sophie Schroeter, J. C.’s Beziehungen zur 
Deutschen Litteratur (1905); G. Kalff, ¥. C, 
(1901); F. Buitenrust Hettema, in Taal en 
Letteren, 14 (1904); C. Busken Huet, *J..C.', 
in Litt. fant., 1; J. Koopmans, ‘C. Sinne- en 
Minnebeelden’, in De 2oste ceuw, 8 (1902) ; 
H. Smilde, 7. C. in Dordrecht (1938); J. Wille, 
‘De Proefsteen van den Trouringh’, in 
Nieuwe Taalgids, 27 (1933); W. A. P. Smit, 
‘Het geestelick Houwelyck van J. C.’, s2id,, 
37 (1943); P. J. Meertens, Letterk. Leven in 
Zeeland (1943); A. Meerkamp van Embden, 
‘Nieuwe gevonden brieven van J. C. en zijne 
familie’, in Archief, ed. Zeeuwsch Genoot- 
schap (1927); J. Postmus, ‘J. C.’, in Calvini- 
stische Vertoogen (1906). A.M.B.W. 


Catullus, Gaus VaLErius (*Verona c. 84; 
Tc. 54 B.c.), the greatest Latin lyric poet, 
Born of a prosperous family, Catullus came 
to Romec.62. Here he became infatuated 
with the ‘Lesbia’ of his poems—almost 
certainly Clodia, sister of the notorious cs 
Clodius Pulcher and wife of Q. Metellus 
Celer. The ‘Lesbia’ poems, which range 
from joyous expressions of his love (5, 7), 
through reproaches (70), rifts (77) and 
reconciliations (107) to venomous insults 
(58) and the last bitterly pathetic renunci- 
ation (11), reflect the course of the liaison, 
In 57 B.c. Catullus accompanied the 
propractor C. Memmius to Asia: during 
this journey he composed the pathetic 
lament for his dead brother. 

The traditional] arrangement of the 
poems, doubtless that of his literary 
executor, falls into three main groups. 
Poems 1-60 are in lyric metres—the 
hendecasyllabics are particularly successful 
—~and include love-poems, occasional 
pieces and virulent political lampoons. 
There follows a group of nine longer poems 
(61-68) in hexameters and elegiac couplets, 
among which are the ‘Peleus and Thetis’, 
an epyllion in Alexandrine style which was 
to influence Virgil, and a translation of a 
poem by Callimachus. Finally come the 
©pigrams which often express his own deep 
emotions in the purest poetry: in places the 
versification is rough, but Catullus did 
much to prepare the way for the elegiac 
Writers of the Augustan age. 
of Hee was for Catullus an essential Part 

fing, and, for the most part, his 
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: ‘ > : sf by 
work is characterized verness 
which can express both ten a ple 
fierce intensity ef unks 
language. As a_ lyricist 
Sappho and Shelley. 


Catulli carmina, ed. Bee chuster 
G. Friedrich (1908); ™: ‘br 1914) 
tr. F. W. Cornish (Loeb Libr. 
Marris (1924). — 249) 

©. Ribbeck, CVC. Cy ‘, ‘aad od 
. Catulle (1075/5 RA iyo) 
= ti and Blucidations thy Trad Th 
1905); A. L. Wheeler, ©2005 pyavelO gt 
pat Poetry (1934)35 oe A. Wrid Nott 
Lyric Genius of C. (1939) 5 nk, C.an A 1D: 
Roman Poets (1938); ,. Bre fae 
(1928). 


Cavalca, DOMENICO 
1270; tPisa ccm 
Concerned especiat!y 
elevation of geome s 
LV. é ar ; 4 i 0 ’ 
Marta, a sanctu ee Cavalea vd 50 
prostitutes (1342). . 04 rich MS 
several Latin works 1 eo Vi 

taneous vernacular. ie Pa ‘ori od 
Padri (from the nds cone” osid 
elaboration of the les¢ ile 


j, Mun 


ti 
*.am0 

? Pisa? afi 
#V1C0 tail 

Cin Dorn ra 


Italian 


o compr 4 4 oe 
early saints. Be a voce) ane: of 
works (Specchio ¢ astee™ a 


‘ . gp 
poetry. Cavalca } b- io 
fathers of Italian pros® - Sore bt) 

Le Vite dei Santi Pad?’ stati OT pee 
é ifé ; 


cu. ge 
Racheli (1858). OPO) Trecen? W: 


Mistici del Duecento © M: 
(selections, 1935). wes Ait 
C. Naselli, D. ©: i329 xplote elit 


MEO ( {i 
Cavalcanti, era a 156 eat 
1503; Padua - 7 ay 
fehat and diplonmeerved Pia 
" 4 orence; ; pne Ee q 
= Lat ze , and tne i 2 eat licS ext 
Re int 59), one © usiredh ar ent gl 
in Italian eae greatly Qs Le: 
< ) z " 
orations and a treatise © 1378) *. 
l rougimentt sorentl 


Discorso su D  rnanza a] Se oo" 
fatta alla militare a )te d eM 
ed. G. Lisio, in Or4*" 3.ceni ve dena! 
(1897). — diP- ov: ret! { 

G. Campori, Lett. pez - ip LGD 
della Dep. di 7868) “x. RoP i 
Parmensi, 4 (1 , oh Pe 
B. C. (1869). sgt o, ’ 
Cavalcanti Govan 100) p 

avalcanti, Little Be ghe ts 

O 


Italian historian. (7 ory ae 
life. He wrote 4 his ich gi io 
Cosimo dei Medic Cy ai : 
Machiavelli. wap GO” ae 

Istorie fiorentine soritit pstor® 
Polidori (1838-39): 

A. Venturi, Le 074* 
di G. C. (1896). 


‘ 


iont nelle 
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Pans, Guipo (*Florence c¢. 12553 
the social Teli Italian poet. Born into 
onnected b hse Florence, a Guelf, but 
Nobleman roe lage with the Ghibelline 
~ ante, Inf arinata degli Uberti (cf. 
leading » IO), Cavalcanti early took a 
1300 Rae ax In civic affairs. When in 
Whites hic wcl’s divided into Blacks and 
together < Prominence among the latter, 
brought in his quarrelsome disposition, 
. bout his exile to Sarzana in the 


al 
“aN 
ch, ig ae Where he caught a fever, of 
of the arte ~ return to Florence in August 
COmp] year, he died. His gifted and 


ex n 
‘Udacions ature—refined and melancholy, 


Variche of 


bor) and 
lo , 

CVent ve 

a fa ual €Stran 


an very intelligent—strongly 
IS_ contemporaries (see the 
Dino Compagni and of G. 
none more than Dante who 
and admired him. ‘The 
pect as fas gement of the two friends is 
Scure. Cinating as its precise cause 1S 


Abo 

ut 

‘im: m0 eros can safely be ascribed to 
bay ruse wee including the famously 
ban? an nna mi prega; the rest being 
appt i; eo He excels in the 
dig Tehende distinctive theme is love, 


tu, Bality : 
Teh tt 
vin 13th-century Italian litera- 


Ri’ Rime a 
Koay 78 del doy -C., ed. E, Rivalta (1902); 
qj G73 M. ¢ °Ce stil nowg, ed. L, Di Benedetto 


RY a he asella, ‘La ‘Canzone d’Amore 
rah Figure ect di filologia ital., 7 (1944). 
NG, ro emi dolce stil novo (1933); M. 
eq “Ory Dart ; dt critica dantesca, I (1941) 
ae OF Low IN politics) ; J. E. Shaw, G- Cu 
| } Sgit948 contains an annotate? 
ty Poism, zone d'amore); B. Nal My 
in’ i dant de] ‘primo ae di Dante , 
Days Schacni 25 (1940) ; W. H. Elwert, 
a h Pfer des “ siissen neuen Sti oe 
mbuc > 29/30. K.F. 


35 5) to 
neta) Ita e4RTOLOMEO (*Belluno 1480 f5 
cot Poet and dramatist. 
Arp e edies in dialect are the best 
ne ed, y utput of indifferent quality: 
eStq se; a 
ba ian (1893-94).—E. Cartar 
We Sh “forale Go C.P.B. 
%2. LD 
tots hy 
fr 


> Pseud, Sylvanus Urban- 


oO 
; 47 20 Rugby 27 II 16913 
John’s Gate, Clerke 
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. With ¥ and Ase a rule with a certain 
Sug. Stregs ven agony, and expressed 
blen 28 in is On interiority—a sense of 
ash Gs a fe antion. His style, at its best, 
Certas Poign ulously delicate lucidity with 
Dergotly ant force. After Dante he 1s 

, © Most striking poet and 





CAVICEO 


founder of The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
printer of The Rambler. 

nm Nichol, ° Prefatory Introduction descrip- 
tive of the rise and progress of the (Gentle- 
man’s) Magazine, with anecdotes of the 


Projector (E. Cave) in Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1821). R.M.H. 


Cavendish, Grorcs (*Padbrook Hall, 
Suffolk 1500 ?; ©c¢. 1524 Margery Kemp; 
{1561 ?), English verse-writer and bio- 
grapher, who served Wolsey, after whose 
fall he retired to private lite. His view of 
Wolsey resembles Shakespeare’s. 

Metrical Visions, in Life of Cardinal Wolsey, 
ed. S. W. Singer (1825); see also English Verse 
hetween Chaucer and Surrey, ed. E. P. Ham- 
mond (1927).—Life of Cardinal Wolsey (1641; 
repr. Harletan Mise., V, 1745; ed. F. Ellis, 
Kelmscott Press, 1893; and Temple Classics, 
1899). B.L 


Cavendish, Marcaret, DUCHESS OF 
NEWCASTLE, née Lucas (*St John’s, nr 
Colchester? 1623-24? oParis 1645 William 
Cavendish; }London 1 1673/4), English 
noblewoman, attendant on Henrietta 
Maria, who was a prolific writer of prose 
and verse, including 26 unacted plays, 
letters on aesthetics, and a philosophical 
voyage imaginatre, Description of a New 
World (1666? 1668 ?). 

Natures Pictures (1656); The Life of Wrlliam 
Cavendish (1667; rev. ed. Sir C. Firth, 1906). 

H.ten E. Perry, The First Duchess of Newcastle 
and her husband (1918); V- Woolf, The 
Common Reader (1925). B.L.]. 


Cavendish, WILLIAM, DuKE OF NEW- 
cASTLE (*1592; Paris 1645 Margaret 
Lucas; TLondon 25 XII 1676), English 
courtier, poet, dramatist, patron of letters, 
best known for his failure as royalist com- 
mander, who wrote on horsemanship and 
composed numerous poems and plays. 

DRAMA: The County Captaine (1649; ed. 

_H. Bullen [incorrectly as Captain Underwit 
by Shirley] in Old English Plays, HU, 1883).— 
Verse: 4 Pleasante and Merrye Humor off @ 
Rogue (16773 repr. F. Needham, 1933); 4 
Collection of Poems by Several Hands, ed. F. 
Needham (1934)- 

H. ten Eyck Perry; 
Newcastle and her husband (191 8). 
copo (*Parma I V 14433 
3 Vi 1511), Italian priest, 
adventurer and author. He wrote a 
licentious novel in the style of Boccaccio’s 
Filacolo, entitled Jl Peregrino (1508), which 
enjayed a great success In its day. 


A. Albertazzi, 
Cinguecento (1891). 


The First Duchess of 
B.L.J. 


Caviceo, JA 
+Montecchio 


Romanziert e romanzi del 
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Caxton, WiLiiam (*Weald of Kent c. 
1422; “©1469 Maud Caxton?; }West- 
minster 1491), English printer. Appren- 
tice, trader and negotiator in Low 
Countries (1441-69); probably learned art 
of printing in Cologne (1471-72); ¢. 1474 
printed on the continent The Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye, and 1477 the first dated 
book printed in England, The Dictes or 
Sayengis of the Philosophres; 1477-91 he 
printed at Westminster an astonishing 
number of secular (Chaucer, Gower etc.) 
and religious books, including over twenty 
of his own translations. 

Lhe Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye (folio, 
¢. 1474; latest ed., 2 vols, H. O. Sommer, 
1894); The Dictes or Sayengis of the Philo- 
sophres, tr. Earl Rivers, rev. Caxton (folio 1st 
ed. Westminster 14787; facs. by W. Blades, 
1877); The Prologues and Epilogues of William 
Caxton, ed. W. J. B. Crotch (1928). Many of 
Caxton’s books and tr. are available in modern 
reprints, e.g. the fine ed. of The Golden Legend, 
ed. F. S. Ellis (3 vols, 1892). 

W. Blades, Life and Typography of C. (2 vols, 
1861-63; the standard authority); W. Blades, 
How to Tell a Caxton (1870); E. G. Duff, rsth 
Century English Books (1917); N. S. Aurner, 
Cal A Study of the Literature of the First 
English Press (1926); H. S. Bennett, Chaucer 
and the T5th Century (1947); L. A. Sheppard, 

ew Light on C.’, in Signature, n.s. 15 (1952). 

R.W.B. 


Cayado, HENRIQUE: see CAIADO. 


Cecaumenus, Byzantine writer, some- 
times identified with the general C. Cataca- 
lon. He wrote between 1071 and 1078 
the Strategicon, containing advice to his son 
on conduct in public and military affairs. 
Strategicon, ed. B. Wassiliewsky and V. 
Jernstedt (1 896), G. G. Buckler (in prep., with 


ng. tr.); G, Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, I 
(1942). J.M.H. 


5 ° 
Cecco d’Ascoli, see STABILI, FRANCESCO, 


Cecchi, Giommarra (*Florence 15 III 
1518; +tGangalandi 28 X 1587), Italian 
man of letters. He became a notary and 
wool-merchant and occupied various im- 
Portant public offices. His dramatic com- 
Positions, whether original or classically 
inspired comedies, or sacred representa- 
‘ions, are notable for their blank verse 
and their truth to life. 


VERSE: Poesie, ed. Dello Russo (1866),— 
Various : Delle cose della Magna, Fiandra, 
Spagna etc. (1575), ed. Zambrini (1867),— 
TAs ; Commedie (1550), ed. Guerrini (1883) ; 
ry pits Spirituali, ed. G. Rocchi (1895-1900) ; 


Gages Pagine di G. M. C., ed. E. Allodoli 


(190 jizz, Le commedie osservate di G. M. C. 
G, 4) and Delle farse e commedie morali di 
» ©. (1907). CPB. 


1846; 
Cech, SvATOPLUK (*Ostfedek 21 F and 
+Prague 23 II 1908), Czee 2 uni 
novelist. Cech studied at Pe r in 
versity but abandoned his ee vo lite®® 
1878 in order to devote hims soetty 
ture. His prolific writings (in ‘. tra 
prose) show the influence he Poland, 
especially of his journeys rantinople* 
Ukraine, the Caucasus, Cons jived fof 
Denmark. From 1895 he 4 
most part in rural isolation. regarde? 


. ° . - ras age: 
In his lifetime Cech w4 oet of h id 
many as the greatest Czech Pp yrch 


ac 
could contest. His aes ntic, Fad 
in the field of the epic~T0 ais 
or allegorical. In his oat ic 
liberalism he was a charac 
man for his Sen he Adamites em 
spired his first epic, +; ‘storicae” ane 
with its national (Hussite) histor’ + 110 


: Sy ast 
as well as his later al a The ho" 
(1878) and Slave (1 everal Me Kole 


;: f S 
named work is one 0. 


a title which perhaps ony evernent {fic 
a 


traces of the Slavonie | (1895) 4 ae 
In ‘Songs of a we castiga! (phy 
domination was bittery The sou 


: rm. 
transparent allegorical fo Czech 


a the 
stine’ characteristics . 4 series Br te 
geoisie were pilloried 11 of Mr 
novels, ‘The Excursions 4 yor 
(1886-92). r strejéel (2 ¥ $ 
Sebrané spisy, €¢: ~* . pen08) 3 oe 
1899-1908). y. Gechovt (19 ovis, 


F. Strejéek, O 5 oe 
Salda, 2 Duke a dilo (19130 23) ! 


¥ S; 
Cech. Dilo a osobnost (2 V° 


de 
Cederborgh, FREDRI ( L ndes?, gst? och 
1784; }Dalkarlshytt list and 
1835), Swedish nove’ 4 1s aptly 0} 
His most impor ao yon Mb pn? 
published nO ee rst sie gor ft 
VOISs, I1609Q—- ’ . a? re) ) 
haararoite realism.  reist 6 Ber eon 
is a dramatization? Domingr”, frst 
i n 
Die Verlaan care, 
opposition paper (154 : tar pv 3 v 
NovELsS AND ae RG 10-1 Bante {31 
oTays 7OIS; es ' 
i iaergge cee * grefoe ) POPs inl ae 
Himmel und Jord eyiors tide pyatl? 
foe Moscone ° atirel i 
1834); Epi 
A. Ahnfelt (1882). 
F, Bask, F.C. (993) y,6.M: ; 
cé 147 tops? 
Cei, FRANCESCO i ies sane p 
Italian improviser 2? ok and ° 
verse on political th© 
for a Florentine 





ithe capttult etc. (1514). 
di var; opi, ‘F. C. poeta fiorentino’, in Note 
la crudizione (1903). P.B 


Ceiri 
i 
(* 08, pseud. of JoHN CerrioG HuGHES 


ee roe Dyffryn Ceiriog, Denbigh- 
nCaer. x 1832; cor861 Miss Roberts; 
ixteen Mts 23 IV 1887), Welsh poet. For 
mere nat he worked as a grocer’s 
Ore Satu, as a clerk in Manchester, 
Master. In NRE to Wales as a station- 
‘Nguape ms Manchester, the rural life, the 
Came the oy the folk-songs of Wales be- 

air for tuff of his imagination. He had 
Studied th simple, melodious phrasing and 
h at Breth, art of fitting words to music, SO 
: © Wrote er with much that was ephemeral 
“Nguage a few of the best lyrics in the 
"8 Gryng Fis prose letters of ‘Syr Meu- 
"Nd cle Wth’ are full of fantastic humour 
ri ‘T-sighted satire. 

aw 
; Gay (1860); Oriau’r Bore (1862); 
(1849 th. (1863); Y Bardd a’r Cerddor 
Sy) ); r Or rail (1868); Orraur Haf 
1 Meurig See Olaf (1888); Gohebiaethau 
(19. 9Uulkes rynswth, ed. H. Bevan (1948). : 

29); » ©. (1887); Saunders Lewis, C 
J. Gruftydd, C. (1939); 
hes, *C.’, in Llén Cymru, 

B.Re. 


aSsj 





ey 
kon kOVsk 
Y, FrantiSex Lapisiav (*Stra- 


Nice 
2€ch eet 1799; +Prague ¢ VIL 1852) 
ied carpenter’s son, Celakov- 
Work ; Prague and Linz. He gave 
9] dein, " private tutor in 1829 in 
ech" hip te himself to literature and 
Ssy] Journ edited two patriotic 
Rove, Of als but lost his post as the 


Oy 
libra meng, punciation by the Russian 
Slay, ian ‘ He then worked as 4 

later became professor of 


c 
| Pram Philology at Breslau (1841-48) 
Strom hi (1 848-52), 
Goeth = Carly years Celakovsky WS 
da he, wituenced eby Herder’s an 
much on folk-poetry; and 2° 
Naan time to the collection of folk- 
ation ? Slavonic languages (‘Slav- 
Ongs’, 3 vols, 1822-27): 
Important literary wor 
= alte source. His‘ arse 
in Wss (1829) were 4 ree 
‘my eed verse a the themes of 
Re in OF GZ And they were followed by 
tute, Czech. Sones” (xbgo)_ which 
s.) the traditional poetry of 
1&q ee People. 
. Ukatoysky . Gpisy, ed- 
: Mi. wn eet? 371 6); One Bs eskeh 
Ais ed. O. Fischer (1933): 
“snické Ginnosti F. L. Cielakov- 
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ského (1899); M. Murko, Deutsche Etnfliisse 
auf die Anfdnge der béhmischen Romantik 


(1897). R.A. 


Cele, Joan (*Zwolle c. 1345; To V_ 1417), 
Dutch writer, head of the parish school at 
Zwolle, friend of Geert Groote and 
adherent of the Modern Devotion. 
Forty-odd of his sermons are still extant. 
Th. J. de Vries, Duutsche Sermoenen van 
Mag. Ff. C. (1949); M. Schoengen, Die Schule 
von Zwolle (Diss. Freiburg, 1898).  J.J.M. 


Celle, GIOVANNI DALLE (*Florence ? 
1310?; }Vallombrosa 1396?), Italian ascetic 
writer, After a period of dissipation (?) 
he embraced a rigidly ascetic life. He be- 
came abbot of Santa Trinita, Florence 
(1349) but soon withdrew to the Paradiso 
hermitage, Wallombrosa. From here he 
addressed letters to Santa Caterina, the 
Gesuati and to a small band of followers. 
These are very human and show consider- 
able freedom of judgment in ecclesiastical 
He also wrote a Latin Vita dt S. 


matters. 
translated from 


Domitilla and probably 

Seneca and Cicero. 
Lettere, ed. Sorio (1845); Mistici del Due- 

cento e del Trecento, ed. Levasti (selection, 


1935)... dali ‘Il beato G.D.C.’, in Memorie 
Lincei, sth series, SII (1907); B. Dedel, 
‘Domenicani ¢€ Vallombrosiani’, in Memorie 
Domenicane, 49 (1932). M.W. 


Cellini, BENVENUTO (*Florence 3 XI 
1500} cors65 Piera de’ Parigi; tibid. 13 II 
1571); Italian sculptor, goldsmith and 
author; the third child of Giovanni Cellini, 
q musician. He was apprenticed to a 
goldsmith in Florence and also studied 
music. Banished to Siena as a result of a 
brawl, he travelled to Bologna, Pisa and 
Rome (1519); where he entered the service 
of a goldsmith. He returned to Florence 
in 1521, but was once more obliged to flee 
owing to further quarrels and thereafter 
lived mainly in Rome until 1540. He 
entered the workshop of Santo di Cola and 
obtained numerous commissions from 

rominent Roman citizens and prelates and 
from pope Clement VII. He studied the 
works of Michelangelo and Raphael, and 
also, at his father’s request, resumed his 
musical studies, obtaining an appointment 
as court-musician to the pope. In 1527, 
at the siege of Rome, Benvenuto was in the 
Castel Sant’Angelo with the papal house- 
hold and, according to his own account, 
may himself have fired the shots which 
Connétable and wounded the 


killed the 
rince of Orange. In 1529 he avenged his 
brother’s death, catching his enemy 
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unawares and killing him, and_ shortly 
after he wounded a notary with whom he 
had a quarrel, and was obliged to flee to 
Naples. After a visit to France, to the 
court of Francis I, Benvenuto was impris- 
oned in the Castel Sant’Angelo, on a 
charge of having stolen jewels from the 
pope during the siege of Rome. He was 
released in 1539 and spent the next 5 
years working at the court of Francis I in 
Paris and Fontainebleau. Discontented 
with his treatment there, he returned to 
Florence, where he was welcomed by 
Cosimo who commissioned the artist’s 
best-known work, the ‘Perseus *, and 
vatious other pieces. Benvenuto took 
minor orders in 1558, but was able to 
marry in 1565 and had eight children, 
three of whom are stated by him to have 
been legitimate. 

The fascinating story of his life jis 
related in his autobiography with an 
enthusiasm and sincerity which bring out 
all the vitality of its author’s personality 
and the colour of the age in which he lived, 
Benvenuto began the book himself in 
1558, but later dictated it to a 14-year-old 
amanuensis—a method which has con- 
served the author’s intimate tone and racy 
language. It is on this book rather than 
on his merits as an artist, that Benvenuto’s 
fame rests. Some of Cellini’s verse and 
Prose-treatises on art are also extant. 


La Vita dt B.C. scritta da lui medesimo, ed. 
O. Bacci (r906), Eng: tr. 'T. Roscoe (1822, re- 
issued 1927), J. A. Symonds (1887, new ed. 
1900), A. Macdonell (new ed. 1926), R. H. H. 
Cust (1910, re-issued 1935).—Various: Due 
Trattati (1568); I discorsz ¢ t ricordi intorno 
all’arte (1587); Rime, ed. A. Mabellini (1891). 

R. - Cust, B. C. (1912); T. Harlor, 
B. C. (1924); E. Allodoli, B. C. (1930); C. 
Antoniade, Trois figures de la Renaissance 
(1937). C.P.B: 


Celosse, JAcoBus (*Sandwich 
1560; TLeiden 6 II 1631), Dutch poet in 
the Rederijker tradition (motto: ‘Ik 
wensche om ’t beste ’), factor of the Cham- 
ber of Rhetoric ‘ D’oraigne-lelie’ at Leiden, 
He contributed to the Nederduytschen 
Helicon and wrote a few plays in Which he 
pleaded for a purified Christian Stage, and 
4 great number of refrains which earned 
im many prizes. 


oes J. Mak, ‘J. C?, in Jaarboek van De 
J.J.M. 


, England c. 


oat oe AULUs CorNELIUs, Roman encyclo- 
rae Wrote under Tiberius an encyclo- 
nee on Which only the sectionon medicine 

S entire. Celsus writes as a 2 
man, and ay 


is method is eclectic, generally 


. bd é hus Fy 
showing sound judgment, W si was little 
is clear and elegant. The Ww ‘dely 


“as W 
= > it was 
known in the middle ages, Ms 
read by renaissance Latunists. 


Bd, Marx, Corpus Medicoritt Vr. 
15), A. Vedrenes (187 ; WH 1938) 
(1915), —" G Spencer (Loeb Libr roaraph 
si at , A CC erne hist. pane Ou F 
° ISSCl, #2. > ms2 ee 
(1844); NI. Wellmann, 4. C- = J. iberg, ® 
untersuchung (19135 revie Pe) JA: 
Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Altert., 


of 

. ° form I 

‘<  Jatinized 1 J 

Celtes (or Celtis, ae varzbure,} oi 

PIcKEL), CONRAD ( 08) the first Fit 
1459; Vienna 4 II 150°) 


he Si 
r (I 87), t id} 
laureatus’ of German} sntstanding ly a 


sche Erzhumanist’ and ate 
poet of his age. He 6 —— ied an wor 
istic ideal in Germany, ‘covered the 
at many universities. Pia nt 
of Hrotevieha of ee Ludus 4 , 
erst ficanat (14 " ¢yot); oe 
ree se aoe en “Ouee (15% ide 
ae * Pindter GU Ant 034 
rome) ee. ieee Epigrams rich 19h 
(1881); Briefwechse ba sroester ¢ 
Selections, ed. L. ; os en devt it 
valuable comm.). Konrad Celtis, ° pertain 
_ B® oe yee Mitte ae a . 
Gon 8): H e Dr OE | roab) alse 
Zet Humans! | 
Zettalter des oft Freeman ost 


‘ 
Centlivre, SUSANN® or c. 179° paglt 
land ? c. 16673 co Win XII 1723) iy % 8 


ain, 
ort, 
eo tr. and 


ive 
Centlivre ; }London actress: a of be 
comic dramatist an farce. : 
ingenious writer of hig interests: i; 
plays display her W ); Marhrss Uy 
The Busie Body (7P%) 'pody sd) ag 
Second Past of eA = gq secret yf Ma 0! 
e€con ar ; Reeps fe Wwe (3 
Wonder: A Woma! 18); AW g, C MT, 
Gotham Election OT orks of Ri i 
(1715).—Collec Come , 
1761, with ena yp? 
F. W. Bateso™, fle oo 
3 *MegaloPo”” giver ® polity 
VEREOAS | |dier; lav tin a be 
B.c.), Greek | ae ake Par egaloP? \- ip 
Played a SESE ey f lV AjatriP a 
and military aii 7 nevi 
— ee against 
lexan es.) af) 
EEE Collectane? # with 09H 
iP U~. Powell, p (192 /; yite? av ) 
idas Gye Pe yy 
*D. eee, Histor of 7 Ob 
. . u e , 1 ‘ 
NA elf pe 
yf Pa ‘ L f ¢ 
pee 18815 8 ol 
Cerna, PANAIT, mpulce4 ..., poet gob o 
Clorr (*Cerna;, e polis villas? jo 
1913), Rumania gate priv 
son of a poe result of 
master, As 


jh? 
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a youth he became consumptive. — He 
sity ake a scholarship at Leipzig Univer- 
takin ae there a few months after 
matt th 1S degree in philosophy. His 
a characteristic poems are philosophical 
Nd religious. 

roeait (1910); Faust lui Goethe (1909). 

- Predescu, C. (1933). AW. 
cag vantes Saavedra, Micurt pe (*Al- 
alazar enares 5 x 1547; coCatalina de 
Panish Palacios ; {Madrid 1616), 
ter st aoe dramatist and poet. 
to Ital Udying in Madrid, Cervantes went 
Uschold. 1569, served in a cardinal’s 
Wounded ;, became a soldier and was 
he rad i the hand at Lepanto. In 1575 
tavel]i aken prisoner by the Moors while 
Ng back to Spain; his captivity 
ae years, during which he made 
e Ttive efforts to escape. He re- 
th 70 5p ain, having been ransomed by 
for the satian friars. He bought stores 
or, mada, which involved a short 
Sevilie. quication by the 
debe. » tater he was twice imprisoned for 
and Spe de travelled over much of Spain 
wd Mad Some time in Seville, Valladolid 
the ¢ tid. His last years were easier; 

in Were his patrons. 

Cala ea ie book was the pastoral novel La 

*atrative FE 85), which contains some g00 
1g, ter SF's Ongside the usual conventional 
Bin ig the oA books. Don Quixote (1605; 
open Dp aon subject of a separate article. 
rnbers Ww S were published in 1615; tw0 
4. ‘te discovered and published in 
me Numa ©Y are not successful (though 
80 ae is often praised for patrioulc 
emai ut some of them (Pedro 4 
p : ’, Ll rufidn dichoso) are readable. 
plays are excellent. [His 
ag Sood than his prose, but ier 

Ty, the Hoss UsIng Satirical sonnets 4s we 
bes, Xen, 8 Viaje del Parnaso (1614). 
Dice Wor 4 ary Novels contain some Of 418 
imconete gives a marvellous 


Oat 2e-act 
Ite Eh IS le 


te, Te 
Ty ts Picture of human evil. The 


ey Were nequal, but always interesting. 
Yet Spain often imitated inside and out 


iy eg ( as letcher and Middleton. 5m) 


e . 
hans shed posthumously in ! 
Tr. “CC 
of tt “ssful, but it too has much g0° 
imitation 


and di . 
alogue. s an 1m 

By Crus, gu It 1 
ed, F- 
Va, od, R arin (1901); Rinconete ¥ Corta- 
- Odriguez Marin (1905)5 
£aroso0 y El coloquio de los per oS, 


Chapter of 


Sey at of Lemos and the archbishop of 


CESAROTTI 


ed. A. G. de Ameztia (1912); Obras completas 
de C., ed. R. Schevill and A. Bonilla (14 
vols, 1914-25). ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS: The 
Travels of Persiles and Sigismunda (1619); 
Exemplarte novells, tr. J, Mabbe (1638); Coz- 
plete Works, ed. J. Fitzmaurice Kelly (1901-03 ; 
only La Galatea and Exemplary Novels). 

J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, C., a Memoir (1913; 
Span. tr., 1917); KR. Schevill, C. (1919); A. 
Castro, El pensamtento de C. (1925) and C. (in 
Fr., 1931); W. J. Entwistle, Ga YO46)% I. 
Casalduero, Sentido y forma de las Novelas 
Ejemplares (1943) and Sentido y forma de Los 
trabajos de Persiles v Sigtsmunda (1947); C. 
across the Centuries (essays by various hands; 
New York, 1948) ; Revista de Filologfa Espanola, 
NNXII (1948). E.M.W., 


Cervantes y [or de] Salazar, FRANCISCO 
(*Toledo r1514?; tMexico City 1575), 
Spanish historian and humanist. He was 
a professor at Osuna university and 
became rector of that at Mexico City. He 
continued Pérez de Oliva’s dialogue on 
human dignity and wrote a commentary on 
Vives’s treatise on wisdom, His chronicle 
of New Spain is his chief work, valuable 
because of its anthropological information. 
Obras (1 546).—Cronica de Nueva Espatia, 
ed. F. del Paso _y ‘Troncoso (1914); México en 
1554, tr. from Latin J. G. Icazbalceta, ed. in 
Jiménez Rueda (1940 ?). E.M.W. 


Cesari, ANTONIO (*Verona 1760}; {+Raven- 
na 1 X 1828), Italian philologist. A devout 
priest and the author of several religious 
works, Cesari was also the most important 
of those who sought to prevent the 
infiltration of foreign, particularly of 
French, elements into Italian. Between 
1800 and 1811 he brought out at Verona a 
new edition of the Vocabolario della Crusca, 
with the addition of several thousands 
of words derived from 14th-century texts. 
His chief works on the Italian language 
are, Dissertasztane sullo stato presente della 
lingua italiana (18109), Le Grazie (1813), 
dialogues in which he confirms the views 
set forth in the Dissertazione, and his post- 
humous work, Antidoto per 1 glovant 
studiost contro le novita in opera dt lingua 
staliana (1829). 

Novelle e storiette pietose, 
(1911)- 

VY. Fontana, 
sue qmuciate (192 
ad A. C. (1929): 
MeELcHIorRE (*Padua 15 V 
1'73Q3 +Selvaggiano (P agua) XI 1808), 
Italian poet and critic. Reader in Hebrew 
and Greek, Padua university (1768); am- 
bassador to Napoleon (1797). Cesarotti 
translated Aeschylus, Demosthenes and 
the Iliad; he also versified Macpherson’s 


ed. G. Guidetti 


A. C., le sue opere, la sua vita, le 
8); V. Mistruzzi, Onoranze 


Cesarotti, 
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Ossian (1763-72), a work which proved of 
major importance in the development of 
Italian romantic sensibility. As an en- 
thusiastic promulgator of French encyclo- 
paedism he wrote the Saggio sulla filosofia 
delle lingue (1785), a notable essay attempt- 
ing to free written Italian from the pedantic 
“despotism of authority’ and subject it 
only to the ‘legitimate guides of reason and 
taste’. Other works include Pronea, an 
epic poem in praise of Napoleon, Rime 
and Lettere. 


Poesie di Ossian, ed. Balsarno-Crivelli (1924); 
Saggio sulla filosofia delle lingue, ed. Spongano 
(1943).—Opere scelte, ed. Ortolani (2 vols, 
1945-46); Opere (40 vols, 1800-13). 

V. Alemanni, Un filosofo delle lettere: M. C. 
(1894); W. Binni, Preromanticismo italiano 
(1948); C. Cordié, ‘Bibliografia speciale 7 
in Problemi ed Orientamenti critict, I (1948); 
G. Marzot, Il gran C. (1949). M.W. 


Céspedes y Meneses, GoNZALO pr 
(*Madrid 1585 ?; ibid. 1638), Spanish 
novelist and historian. An early love- 
affair seems to have caused him a painful 
imprisonment in Granada. He after- 
wards lived in Saragossa and Lisbon. His 
partly autobiographical novel Gerardo 
(163 BL) Was translated into French and 
English and used by Fletcher. His semi- 
Picaresque novel Pindaro (1626) and his 
history of Philip IV (1631) are more 
interesting works. 


Poema trdgico del espafiol Gerardo, Bibl. 
Autores Esp., XVIII (Gerardo, the unfortunate 
Spaniard, tr. L. Digges, 1622); Varia fortuna 
del soldado Pindaro, Bibl. Autores Esp., AVIII, 

IIL; Historias peregrinas y ejemplares, ed. 
Cotarelo (1906); Historia de D. Felipe IV 
(1631). E.M.W. 


Cetina, GUTIERRE DE (*Seville 1 520 ?; 
TMexico 1557 °), Spanish poet. He studied 
In Seville, soldiered in Italy and Germany 
and went to Mexico where he met a 
violent death. His poetry is smooth and 
delicate. He preferred Italian forms and 
followed Italian models. His famous 
madrigal, Ojos claros, serenos, appears in 
every anthology of Spanish poetry. 


Bibl. Autores Esp., 32; Obras, ed. J. 
Hazanas y la Rua (1895). 
_ F. A. de Icaza, Sucesos reales que parecen 
tmaginados (1919). E.M.W. 


Céu, Violante po (*Lisbon 1601; +ibid, 
21 I 1693), Portuguese poet. She became 
@ nun in 1630. Her verses, religious and 
Protane alike, reveal the contemporary 
Stig ot conceits and word-play and 
ike ue an immense vogue in Portugal in 

7th and 18th centuries. Many of her 


. + he Renas- 
poems were included 1n the Fentx | 
cida (q.v.). per | 
3 646); 015; 
Rythmas varias (Rouen, TT") 0 y 
leita de divinos e humanos vers PW: 
1733). a 
H : 
Chaadayev, PETER bers) Rust 
I - -tMoscow 14 xe Fre 
sina Under the influence of th onald 


; . istre, 
Catholic thinkers, J. eee his for nes 


etc., in 1830 he wrote, she first FN. 
Lettres Philosophiques. Pa a) a 
appeared in Russian eael q sensatler te 


> in 1836 and Ge ie stateChoemmm 
(es enkbloasniet with W ee aeploty, ¥ 
problem of Europe and ere t Wis | 
Russia’s cultural isolation 4 anti-RUr od } 
Because of its Catholic orally proc oe 
spirit, Chaadayey was MCN soo ; 
mad, but the problems = betwee, pave 
to a head in the dispU 
‘Westerners’ and the 5/@ nce: _ ays 
remained of vital import? 


— ‘otos (1862) 5 ; Josof: 
cavola grata); NessaanOe Ig 
fn Oo aA LF 
‘ Po. Gershenzon, J ige p! le oe 
( aa eae, The Russia J 
1931); B.A. cOV; of 
Chaadayev (1937): . tous par id | 
pas, relia yidigt 


Chagas, ANTONIO ARES Por 

eee, ome pa I ati ie x 1 682) pi ie 

- +Varato ing “yajet 

sah aaah After lea", a Ds 

dissipation and advent’ couish itis 
rece é {0% 

became a Eo oe Tj cartas a iain | 

self as a preache!- jdan sty 65 

are leteene of spiritual 8 om ee 
correspondents. * "ther 

elaborations 0 he d 

letters have Fes a ss 

reminiscent 0 sO 
a. 

Fray Luis de Granad rts, OER att at 









yotioB 6g) 


‘ a ge 
Cartas espirituats (2 P Sermo a0 do" f 
Obras espirituais U . pesens ‘ ff 
prdticas espirituais U 7 de won “| 
(1743). da mundan ' Py 
A. Pimentel, V# 8 oh if 


a / 

tO 

nap. 14863 1 ee det i? 

uetenye a enthus® opt olf 19 

w 

Rushing, " of whom nt pn toe of 

jncarne’” risras ces 

garded as an. ra Mi be Be hie’ 0 

Chaitanya, Deva, RCS, inf 

scianjass (ascetic) ‘e 15 enti 

this saint are ?” 17. e 

Bengali literature: yanath 
influence on Rabi? 


Toh Ghosh, Beer 


virtuoso (1889). 
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C , 
ntl, Jou (ff. 1600), English poet. 
eee sontety nore ahont Chala 
in — A ated pastoral romance, written 
Milésac a aed couplets, was edited 
alton, who describes him as a 


friend of Spenser. 


Teale and Clearchus, ed. 1. Walton (1683); 
Period aintsbury, Minor Poets of the Caroline 
} (1921), 
(1904), artin, fzaak Walton and his aie 
W.A.A. 
Cha 
pee Grorce (*Fochabers 1742; 
He studied | 4 1825), Scottish antiquary. 
588 a law aw at Edinburgh, spent 1'763- 
Settled in a in Baltimore and thereafter 
lan oe He edited the works 
ito) aa laa (1800) and Lyndsay 
Paine (yyacr® biographies of Defoe (1786), 
and wits and Mary of Scotland (1818); 
Bae oe else prepared Caledonia: 
(3 Vols it, Historical and Topographical 
With adq 07243 re ols, 1888- 
dd T> pr. 7 vols, I 95; 
- Material), J.K. 


alo 

Baa foe Tuomas (*London 1521; 

tibig. 4X Cigh; ooEthelreda Frodsham; 

ao trans 1565), English diplomatist, poet 
Uehley ator. He was a friend °0 
V and of Cheke and his circle. 


I E: D ' 
Hae with line ublica Anglorum instauranda 
"Jor ig ©); Tragedy of Richard Ji, 42 

aListrates (1559). 4 


Uupk 
Stezno @ JAN (*Hornd4 Mitina 28 X 1791; 
Matise : VII 1871), Slovak satirical 
aes Wrote in Czech. 
ChE spisy (1871-75). 


a 
I Dk 
ae 19 amo (*Horna Lehota 27 ee 
balla 1883), Slovak writer of lyrics 


Chay 
Be 


R.A. 


wet Roperr (*Standish, 
73 after 1660), English poet 
of Raw Colle €pigrammatist who was at 
“Wling 8¢, Oxford in 1637: A friend 
“Zene N abbes, he was clerk to the 
an °Cturne ? a to Henrietta Maria. 
®&S (16, “Cubrations (1638); Concetts, 
CH THY, 186,043 ed. ne Oe Fran 
16 bey j 
Doce tibig VRC, WILLIAM (#Shaftesbury 
Vers? fougp, 1°89), English physician 7 
s th Nove] pi the royalist army- His 
With * ing a @ronnida (1659) 1S written 
Ph ne dig, ©@8yllabics which run 0? 
Ming Otnida. ge of bad blank vers?- 
1 2e's Toets oe fer oick Poem, ed. Saintsbury> 
9X4). *Ctory, the Caroline Period, I (1995 > 
(1658; ed. C. K. Mes 


CHAMFORT 


Chambers, Ropert (*Peebles 10 VII 
1802; ¢St Andrews 17 III 1871), Scottish 
author and publisher. He began business 
as a bookstall-tender in Edinburgh; and 
joined his brother William in the publish- 
ing firm of W. & R. Chambers. Joint 
editor of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 
(started 1832) and a contributor to other 
popular journals and miscellanies, he was 
a widely informed and skilled essayist on 
anecdotal, topographical and scientific 
themes; an ardent geologist ; and the anony- 
mous author of Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation (1844) which antici- 
pated the evolutionary theories of Darwin's 
Origin of Species. 
Traditions of Edinburgh (1824); Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland (1826); Life and Works of 
Robert Burns (1851); and the still invaluable 
antiquarian miscellany, Book of Days (2 vols, 
1862-64). See CHAMBERS, WILLIAM. J.K. 


Chambers, WILLIAM (*Peebles 16 IV 
1800; tEdinburgh 20 V 1883), Scottish 
author and publisher. Apprenticed to an 
Edinburgh bookseller in 1814, Chambers 
set up as bookseller and publisher in 1819, 
and with his brother Robert founded the 
firm of W. & R. Chambers. ‘They issued a 
wide range of publications designed for 
popular instruction, of which the most 
notable are Miscellany of Useful and 
Entertaining Tracts (20 vols, 1835); Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature (2 vols, 1844); 
Papers for the People (12 vols, 1850); and 
Chambers's Encyclopedia (10 vols, 1859- 
68). As lord provost of Edinburgh, 
1865-69; he carried out the restoration 
of St Giles’ cathedral at his own cost. 

The History of Peebleshire ( 1864); France: 
Its History and Revolutions (1871); Atle Gilroy 
(1872); Stories of Old Families and Remarkable 
Persons (1878); St Giles’ Cathedral (1879). 

Ww, Chambers, Memoir of Robert Chambers 
cvith Autobiographic Reminiscences of William 
Chambers (1872). J.K. 

amfort, SEBASTIEN ROocH_ NICOLAS 
he Clermont 6 IV T7413 +Paris 15 P LY, 
1794); French moralist. Of humble origin, 

vith his comedies, 


hamfort won success with 
gilets and literary criticism (Eloge de 
Moliere, 1766). Beside his friend Mura- 


beau he at first supported the Revolution 
t, committed suicide 


t. becoming suspee ted su 
oe avoid arrest. His short disillusioned 
epigrams, published posthumously, earn 
him a place ong the great French 
maxim-writers. 

La feune Indienne (1794, comedy); Eloge de 
La Fontaine 1774) 3 Discours sur les Académies 
(1791) 3 Pensées, maxumnes et anecdotes (1803), 

As Ae 3-26) 


am 


A. Van Bevet 192 : 
era aireichy Emenee ae © = (1027)3 J Teppe, 
C., sa vie, son BUUTE, SA pensée (1950). G.B, 
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Chamier, Freprerick (*London 1796; 
01832 Elizabeth Soane; ¢St Leonard’s 
X 1870), English novelist and naval 
captain, whose tales imitate Marryat’s. 
Edited and continued to 1827 James’s 
Naval History of Great Britain. 

‘Ben Brace (1836); Tom Bowline (1841); My 
Travels (3 vols, 1855); W. James, Naval 
Eistory of Great Britain (new ed. with 
additions and notes by C., 1837). R.M.H. 


Chamisso, ADALBERT VON, pen-name of 
Louis CHARLES ADELAIDE CHAMISSO DE 
Boncourt (*Boncourt, Champagne 30 I 
1781; ©1819 Antonie Piaste; tBerlin 21 
VIII 1838), Franco-German poet. Already 
nine when he settled in Berlin, he was torn 
between France and Germany, suffered 
from rootlessness, found life in the Prus- 
sian army unsatisfactory, sought ballast in 
studying natural science, travelled as 
botanist on the Rurik (1815-18). Marriage 
and a position at the Berlin Botanical 
Gardens were followed by the publication 
of his poems and ballads, whose lyrical 
freshness—and sentiment—appealed wide- 
ly. Peter Schlemihl (1814), which gave 
symbolic expression to his conflicts, is out- 
standing among tales of the supernatural. 


Peter Schlemihl (1814, tr. Bowring, The 
Shadowless Man, 1824); Gesammelte Werke, 
ed. E. Hitzig (6 vols, 1836-39); Fortunati 
Gliickseckel und Wunschhiitlein (1895). 

K. Fulda, C. und seine Zeit (1881); K. 
Leutzner, C., Life and Works (1893); R. Riegel, 

(Paris, 1934); T. Mann, in Rede und 
Antwort (1922). H.A.P. 


Champfleury, pseud. of JULES FRAn- 
¢oIs FELix Husson (*Laon 17 IX 1821; 
TSevres 6 XIT 1889), French writer. One 
of the leaders of the réaliste school, 
Champfleury wrote novels of provincial 
life that prepared the way for the realism of 
Flaubert and the Goncourts. He also 
wrote pantomimes for the Théatre des 
Funambules and authoritative works on 
popular art and ceramics. 


Chien Caillou (1847); Les Confessions de 
Sylvius (1849); Les Aventures de Mariette 
(1851); Les Bourgeois de Molinchart (185s); 
Les Souffrances du Professeur Delteil (18 57) ; 

es Amoureux de Sainte-Périne (18 59). 

M. Clouard, L’Géuvre de C. (1891); E, 

Bouvier, La Bataille réaliste (1913); P. Martino, 
e Roman réaliste sous le Second Empire (1913); 
*umesnil, Le Réalisme (1936). T.W. 


Champier, SYMPHORIEN (*Lyon 1472 or 
33 i t539), French humanist. He wrote 
Fen ha Latin on medical science but his 
a ch Nef des Dames Vertueuses (1503) is 

-eortant for its contribution to the 


1 i ; : 
Sion of neo-platonism in France and to 


the QOuerelle des Famine if 

Bayard (1525) was his most Paistinguist 

work. His prose 1s rar € the rhelor 

and his verse, 1n the style 0 

gueurs, has no poetic value. | 4 sli 
P. Allut, Etude biographnque © yy. 

graphique sur S.C. (18 59). 


f 

and author ° 

Chand Bardai, court bard ane jebratss 
the Hindi epic Pritht Ka ef ajput he 
the exploits of his mastef, t GR. 

Prithi Raj (¢. A.D. 1797/- of the 

autho’ ol of 


- 5 89); 
Chandi Das (c. A.D. 15 of p schol 
Chandi Mangal and one jn ho® 


. ns 
Bengali poets who wrote GR 
of the goddess Chandi (Isai). 9,608) | 
TANDRAGOMIN (c. i chat 
Chandraka, CHANDY 1 ) 


x quthor ara 

Sanskrit grammarian, a , che ad 

dra-vydkarana (gram rors of Pa gnis! 

based upon the gen in need 22 Bi | 
tals ; ig Widely ©: j 3 
Patanjali which 1s wigornetimes i0e os? 


I 


countries. He 1S | rah Buddbis( pet” 
with the author eet extant 1? Ge 


Lokdnanda, now i 
version. gaol chr 
. +e. ate 
~. # 65; | “tim? 

I Be F yn” 
mig de oe the mos* n vii, # 
poet, was among, les of Han, ress Oat 
most critical discip’© he dist He 5th 
admirer of his poetry: + theme: _“, of 

his constam® ".  quen .i. 
people was h strong inAUS chit 
to have exerted a St riend, 2 $e 


political ballads of his 


, Jecte@, ; 
Chang ssit-yeh =. (co rologi chi 
tr. in G. Margoulits, “7o48). of Pap. 
la Littérature Chinotsés » 7 qimes ™ 4g, 
A. Waley, The LY an é 
. Waley, 
(1949). 


Chang Haine ( oH Chang lee 
scholar and POF ie for the ea 5 


Scribe eae (107-2 fat 


inventor 


est 


id 


wm 
= 
= — 


the emperors 
44), was the a 
sphere and fic weiteh | 
Although a pro” ork bas ees 
proportion of his bg reat ext 
fu-poems are, to 9 ©) oct 
imitations, both 17 sup) of ae 
Ch'u-tz'i, and on He ee 
Hsiung and Pan : 
the earliest write? 
metre. ing fis E 
Hsi-ching fu, Tug ose ie 
E. von Zach 1D jan J 
(Batavia 1935); Sstt- MS at: 
J ? é 
in Chineesche RevU*?, waley: 


wu fu, K‘u-lou fis © ‘ 
(1946). ‘eng 2 pel 


ch ‘ 
Chang Hua ( . 





pFang- e 


ime 
+Lo-yang 300), Ch” 
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hi a ~ 
ir ncn! offices, but lost his life in a 
coca eee rae nly some 30 of his 
a ieee ng one fu-poem) survive, 
eee ent version of his ‘mirabilia’, 
“uh, 1s a later rifacimento, 


Chiao-]; . 
Rereeiae ie tr. E. von Zach in Chineesche 
( atavia, 1928). A.R.D. 


Ch 
~~ (¢Wu-chin 1761; TPe- 
€ssayist and 1802), Chinese scholar, 
ang a A disciple of Hut Tung, 
SO on Mo ie the I-ching and J-/i, and 
Poetry BVbided ch His essays and ts‘t- 
Wss o ae the ornateness and shallow- 
80 edited a Ps ge writing. He 
Qn, 1797). ous ts‘u-anthology (Ts't- 
RI : 
(completec, STUDIES : Mo-tsii ching-shuo chiek 
: (18 792); Chou-i Yti-shth 1 (1803); 
05).—Essays: Ming-k‘o wén-pien 
it (18>- 1835).—Tz‘t-poretry: Ming-k'o 
a A.R.D. 
h 
mite, (*Ch‘ang-an 1020; tHéng- 
Car a ) Chinese philosopher. Chang's 
Verte ‘rest in military matters was 
Ye Bema” Fan Chung-yen to philosophy. 
Tay San Public te } ” | t | 
te tang, in aching at the capital, 
yy, Bned fs 1056. It is said that he 
oe and © pupils to his nephews, Ch’eng 
es of ther. ae I, because of the super! 
far] Ir classical exposition; but they 


t ow ; : F 
a \ ang © much to him. His antipathy 
ya cline N-shih’s reforms made him 

ce at court (1068); his later life 


Spen 
mt : Hst-min retirement at Héng-ch't. 
ho,” (ethics) (metaphysics) and Tung- 
x » Written on the walls of his 


- Se 
Ig > COntain L: ) 
de tain his essential teaching which 


Velo P 
Ts A in Chéng-méng. 
;? c 4 
a, tr, S Die Westinschrift des Chang 


loy pitchnae | 
of n8nla hhorn, in Abh. f. d. Kunde d. 
Ere mine XXII (1937), also contains tf 
Col, &; Chéng-méng, tr. C. de Harlez in 


(to “Ole pp 
9) htlosophique Moderne de la Chine 


Pp 
‘ce, Chy EHsi and His Masters (1923). 
chang A.R.D. 
cS =Che 
vyescar ¢ Un, religious name_of CHIU 
. a 1224) "Ch‘i-hsia 1148; tPeking 2? 
S - hinese ‘Taoist writer. Ch‘ang- 
the *Scetic cp@ Monk in 1166 and head © 
on Uan-chén sect in 1170. n 
54.4 0us ‘J of Genghis Khan he made 
Rainn Sctibed Ourney to the West’ (12207 
y Li Chih-ch‘ang) and thus 


V 
trea tbe Neg Taoists a temporary ad 
Nt S@ on , their Buddhist rivals. H 
~ “st €Soteric alchemy is his most 
rear” an 7p eviving work, 
Blixip yeh (‘Direct Guide t0 the 
); Hstian-féng ch'ing-Aut lu 


CHAO 


(1232; sermon preached to Genghis, 1222; 
summarized in A. Waley’s tr. of Li Chih-ch‘- 
ang’s Travels of an Alchemist, 1931). A-R.D. 


Channing, WILLIAM EvLery (*Newport, 
RI. 7 IV 1780; 1814 Ruth Gibbs; 
+Boston 2 X 1842), American philosopher 
and Unitarian minister. He prepared the 
way for the transcendentalism of Emerson 
and the Concord group; supported anti- 
slavery and other social causes; and in 
Remarks on American Literature (1830) 
demanded independence from European 
literary domination. 

Unitarian Christianity (1819); The Moral 
Argument Against Calvinism (1820); Slavery 
(1835); Self-Culture (1838); Lectures on the 
Elevation of the Labouring Portion of the Com- 
munity (1840) ; The Works of W. E. C. (1886). 

W. H. Channing, Life of W. E£. C. (1880); 
J. W. Chadwick, W. E. C., Mintster of Religion 
eee H.L.C. 


Chao CHIH-HSIN (oJ-tu x NIT 1662; 
tibid. 27 XII 1744), Chinese poet. Chao’s 
successful public career ended _ early 
through his attending a play during 
official mourning (see HUNG SHENG). He 
violently attacked Wang Shih-chén’s poetic 
theories (T‘an-lung lu, 1709); and wrote an 
important study of the tonal structure of 
Tang poetry (Shéng-tiao p't). 

I-shan shih-cht (175 2). 

A. W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the 
Chiing Period, I (1943). ‘RD. 


oYang-hu, Kiangsu 4 SL T727* 
Chinese historian and poet, 
Chao’s most important historical work was 
q study of the Dynastic Histories. His 
poems, which were noted for their humour 

re among the best of the Ch‘ien- 


and satire, a 
lung period (1736-96). He also wrote a 


book of poetry criticism. 
HisTORICAL STUDIES : Erh-shih-érh shih cha- 
chi. (1799) VERSE: Ou-pet shih-ch‘ao (antho- 
logy)-— CRITICISM : Ou-pet shth-hya. 
A. W. Hummel, Emiinent- Chinese of the 
Ch'ing Period, 1 (1943)- R.D 
-FU (aHu-chou 1254; Tr322), 


Chinese painter and poet, was a member 


of the Sung imperial house but, after 
st, received office under 


the Mongol conque 
the new dynasty. He became rector of the 
in the period 1314-20. 


Hanlin academy 
His reputation was equally great as poet, 


ainter and calligrapher, and, in his 
association of these arts, he foreshadowed 
the development of the 15th-1 6th-century 
‘Wu-chung’ poet-painter group. 
sinsw ivotie CREE chi (collected works). 
4 R eauike; ‘Dschau Mong-fu’, in Sinica, rs 
(194°): A.R 


Chao I ( 
5 VI 1814), 


Chao MENG 
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Ch‘ao T's‘o (t+Ch‘ang-an 154 B.c.), Chi- 
nese political writer, held office under 
emperor Wén (180-157 B.c.) and became 
chief adviser to the next emperor, Ching. 
He was executed to placate the princes 
whose power he sought to reduce. His 
essays, Hsin-shu, are lost; only memorials 
preserved in the Han-shu of Pan Ku 
survive. 

Memorials, select tr. in H. A. Giles, Gems of 
Chinese Literature (2nd ed. 1923); N. L. 
Swann, Food and Money in Ancient China 
(1950). A.R.D. 


Chapelain, Jean (*Paris 4 XII 1 595; 
tibid. 22 II 1674), French poet and critic. 
Influential as a foundation-member of the 
French Academy and literary adviser of 
Richelieu and Colbert, he represented the 
rationalistic spirit in literature and, as in 
the Sentiments de l’ Académie sur le Cid, 
advocated the rule of the dramatic unities, 
Boileau’s denigration of him resulted more 


from rivalry than from divergence of 
doctrine. 


Criticism: De la poésie représentative (c, 
1635); Lettres, ed. 'T. de Larroque (2 vols, 
1880-83); Opuscules critiques, ed. A. C. 
Hunter (1936).—Verse: La Pucelle d’Orléans 
(1656-57). 

G. E. B. Saintsbury, History of Criticism in 
Europe, II (1900-04) ; G. Collas, ¥. C, (1912). 

G.B. 


Chapman, Grorcr (*Hitchin 1559 ?; 
TLondon 1634), English poet and drama- 
tist. Chapman spent his early years in 
the service of Sir Ralph Sadler at Standon 
and Temple Dinsley and, after 1583, in 
London. No evidence supports the tradj- 
tion that he was at either university, and 
his superficially extensive learning was not 
outstanding for his time. He may have 
served in the Low Countries (1591-92), 
but was back before January 1593/4. A 
friend of Marlowe and Roydon, Chapman 
was connected with Raleigh’s circle. He 
Was imprisoned for debt (1600) and with 
Marston (joined by Jonson) for satire of 
James I’s creation of knights in Eastward 
Ho (1605), Chapman seems to have 
suffered poverty, with the death of his 
first patron, prince Henry (1612), and the 
Subsequent fall of the next, the earl of 
emerset, Chapman had small opinion of 

S own verse. He felt spiritual kinship 
with Homer, whom he translated with 
religious fervour, and as a translator he is 
Sutstanding, In tragedy his blank verse 
‘ends to bombast with outsize heroes, 
stan ational incident and a flavour of 
f aoe Which is rather a fashion than a 
UNdamental tenet of his faith. Pi. 


istic: 
d often reall 4 
€ 


comedies are lively an 
to that ° 
B.LJ. 


. . m 
His romantic comedies 
bridge from the age of Marlowe 
Shirley. Georg 
Prays: The Plays and P one ald 
Chapman, ed. 'T. M. Parrott 13 Masque oft 
The Poems, not issued.).— Znne (1613 9) 
Middle Temple and Lyncolnes a0 1 i 
J. Nichols, in gS he aie foe Chap Ti 
—Verse: The Poems of GOO'S”  nIoN* fb, 
BT paca (1941). cane Oy 
Whole Works of Homer, Princ P eprarcls poet 
repr. 1904; repr. 2 Vols, 193/74, Divi eit 
Penitentiall Psalmes (1 i Gleorgics 9 
of Musseus (1616); Lhe uvenal (007 
618); The fifth Satire of JOO ppumtt es 
‘ Schoell, Etudes 6); Wi dl 
continental en Angleterre LO apon his Toi a 
G.C. The Effect of etek in, Sore, 
oe smith, ‘G- ©? ouk, 3. 
oa i domoe, 8 ae mais 
x ae! ’ 24). i 
— and Studies, rz (1924 ops 
O ( Pal 
née Mulso \. p 
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We —oharelo y Valledor, Cancionero de P. G. 
de (Me C. Ferreira da Cunha, O cancioneiro 
ioe O45: T.P.W. 


C 
epales IV, Holy Roman Emperor 
os net V 1316; tibid. 29 XI 1378). 
transferred (as king of Bohemia, Charles I) 
did the imperial court to Prague 
ae much to encourage cultural life 
Clude a Tae His own (Latin) works in- 
ife of St Wenceslas and an auto- 


Opera 
times) (one of the first in modern 


7 


am : 
COnscpy mp. Rom. Vita ab eo ipso 
be eye K. Pfisterer-W. Bulst (Heidel- 
J. “ With contemporary Czech tr. ed. 
A, Blase ontes rerum bohemicarum II (1882); 
Karls 7 vag Die St Wenzelslegende Karser 
; Prig rABUe 1934). : 
Ante) ilk Jung, Kaiser Karl IV und sein 
&eistigen Leben seiner Zeit ( ae 78) 
R.A. 


Cha 
ples. 3 
eed Orleans: see ORLEANS. 


harps 
8 ere JSABELLE DE, née van Tuyll 
~<> ae (*Utrecht 20 X 1740; TColom- 
onter Be end 27 XII 1805); Swiss 
of fl al, Wit nee. She possesses an 
Less live y ty turn of mind and the charm 
S¢ ters | Rida style. Her novels and 
cent aly ay Penetrating, if somewhat 
sha*Mpora alyses of the passions and 0 
Co Was ¢] ty life. From 1787 to 1794 
Mtan, °Sely associated with Benjamin 


Yen Until 
Stasi© Of he came under the 1n- 
in as friend and admirer Mme de 
La “ttres 

pane rekchdteloises (1784); Lettres de 
906) SOdet 5); Caliste (1787). 

. ; * “Ame de C. et ses amis ae 

ar Pent 
Tf Ton 
We 1603), ERRE (*Paris 15413 +ibid. 
Mony? ‘ay cnch religious philosopher. 
La ot OSe friend and disciple ° 


Lica: Besse, Whose ideas he reproduced 1n 
ough conceived as @ VIP" 
atholicism, this work alarmed 
Y its eclecticism and was 
A rots », ong later deists. 
J B Re uval 7s (1593); La Sagesse (1602), 
B B, athe fon 3 Vols, 1828). 
"ge reptig, » “ontaigne et ses amis, II (1897); 
Rteysn f C. (1913); H. Busson, 4 
Ch °Srangaise de C. a Pascal (193 3). 
Aer; GB: 
), Frey, LAIN (*Bayeux 1385 !> 
in 1 oe Poet and political oe 
lye yt (age crtant offices under TF 
th . e ietwards Charles N10 2505 
Mey ated | tes the themes of the courtly 
Of 4,2 the allegorical and didactic 
time. Only a few poems 
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reveal his patriotism and preoccupation 
with the rehabilitation of France, which 
are the main themes of his prose works. 
Here, in an eloquent style modelled on 
classical Latin rhetoric, he analyses the 
causes, both political and moral, of his 
country’s misfortunes. The greatest of 
these works is the Quadrilogue invectif 
(1422). He also wrote treatises in Latin, 
the most important being Tvactatus de vita 
curialt, translated into French as the Curial., 
His poetical and prose works exercised 
considerable influence for a century after 
his death. 

Livre des Quatre Dames, ed. Hirschel (1929) ; 
Belle Dame sans mercy et les poéstes lyriques, ed. 
Piaget (1945).—Quadrilogue invectif, ed. E. 
Droz (1923); Curial, ed. Heuckenkamp (1899 ; 
Eng. tr. W. Caxton, ed. Furnivall, 1888).— 
(Euvres, ed. Du Chesne (1617). 

P. Champion, Histotre poétique du XVe 
stécle, I (1923); J. Hoffman, A. C. His 
Work and Reputation (1942; with eee 


biblio.). 


Chartier, JEAN (+1464), French chron- 
icler. Monk at the abbey of St Denis; 
no relation of Alain Chartier. He wrote 
the life of Charles VII of France in- 
corporated in the official Grandes Chroni- 


ques de Saint Dents. 
Chronique de Charles VII, ed. Vallet de Viri- 


ville (3 vols, 1858). 


Chastelain de Couci, Lr (1203), French 
lyric poet, referred to by this title in the 
medieval chansonnter MSS that contain his 
work. Probably to be identified with Gui 
de Thurotte, chastelain of Couci from 
1186 to 1203, Whose death at sea during the 
fourth crusade 4s recorded by Ville- 
Renaut de Magny, chastelain 


ardouin. | 
ie 1207 to 1218 or later, is a possible 
alternative. Although following conven- 


tional courtly models, the Chastelain de 
Couci has left a body of rather plaintive 
and tender verse distinguished for its 
delicate feeling and vernal charm. The 
extant lyrics (all chansons d@’amour) num- 
ber fifteen; ten more are of doubtful 
attribution. The poet was later made into 
the hero of a romance based on the theme 
of the ceur mangé (see JAKEMES). 


F. Fath, Dre Lieder des Castellans Huis ona 


(1883). 

in, GeorcEs (*Alost, nr Ghent 
Cee - ~ or 1415 : 11475); French chroni- 
cler and poet. He entered the service of 
the dukes of Burgundy (1434) and became 
historiographer to Duke Charles the Bold 
(1 473): is allegoute and moralizing 
court poetry brought him fame as the 
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head of the group of Burgundian rhétori- 


queurs, but his prose Chroniques des choses 


de ce temps (1419-75) are of greater merit. 
These considerable fragments in a some- 
what pompous style attempt to give an 
objective account of the history of Bur- 
gundy and France about which he was 
very well informed. His portraits are 
strikingly good. 

Ceuvres, ed. KK. de Lettenhove (8 vols, 1863- 
66).—G. Pérouse, G. C., Etude sur l’histotre 
politique et littéraitre du XVe stécle (1910); A. 
Piaget, ‘Les Princes de G. C.’, in Romania, 
47 (1921); K. Urwin, G. C., la vie, les euvres 
(1937). M.Y. 


Chastellain, Prerre, sometimes known as 
VAILLANT (*1408 ?), French minstrel. His 
verse, strongly influenced by the works of 
A. Chartier and Charles d’Orléans, is over- 
refined and sophisticated. A recent critic 
is of the opinion that Chastellain and 
Vaillant are two different persons. 

_?. Champion, Histoire poétique du XVe 
stécle, I (1923); F. Pascal, ‘P. Chastellain, dit 
Vaillant’, in Positions des théses, Ecole des 
Chartes (1944). A.H.D. 


Chateaubriand, Francois Reng, Vi- 
comte de (*St Malo 4 IX 1768: {Paris 4 VII 
1848), French writer. Born in the ances- 
tral Chateau de Combourg, Chateaubriand 
enrolled in the régiment de Navarre, 
travelled in America (1791) and then lived 
in Brussels and London as an émigré. He 
returned to France in 1800 and became 
sous as the author of Le Génie du 
Christianisme (1802). In 1804 he broke 
with Napoleon and for a number of 
years divided his life between his house 
in La Vallée-aux-Loups and foreign 
travel (Spain and the East). At the Restor- 
ation he was made a peer and became the 
leader of the ultra-royalist opposition. He 
Served as ambassador (Berlin, 1821; 
London, 1822; Rome, 1828) and as foreign 
minister (1823). After 1830 he retired 
from public life, spending much of his 
time in the company of Madame Récamier 
(at l’Abbaye aux Bois), and the rest of it 
in finishing his memoirs. 

He began his literary career as a historian 
of the revolution (Essai sur les Révolutions 
1797). After his conversion in 1798 he 

€came the champion of an emotional] and 
aesthetic view of Catholicism, which he 
€xpressed in his Génie du Christianisme, and 
its two associated volumes Atala and René. 
: = second, in the form of fiction, voiced 

Fae du siécle and his own lyr ical unease, 
Les N; es Martyrs (1809), a Christian epic, 
cn Taiches (1826), an American tale, and 

néraive de Paris & Férusalem (1811) 
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he exploited by whi 
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the Hindus against the Moslem invaders. 
tae readers his romances appear to 
an oCaded with Victorian sentimentality 

many prefer his Krishna Charita, an 


enli 4 Ls . 7 . 
ened exposition of his religious 


a Nandini or The C hieftain’s Daughter, 
Poison sWlookerji (1880); Bisha Brikka or The 

he Po; ree, tr. M. Knight (1884; sep. pub. 
T Son Tree, 1894); Kopala Kundala or A 


ass yf Bengali Life, tr. H. A. D. Phillips 

(18 %03 Krishna Kanta’s Will, tr. M. Knight 
2 ' " “HLG.R. 

Ch 

17525 10% THomas (*Bristol 20 NI 

Poee’ E~ONdon 24 VIII 1770), English 

Where educated at Colston’s Hospital, 


ton i US father had been master, Chatter- 
Publis il IS Career as poet and forger by 
to have N& poems and records he claimed 
Thoma discovered in St Mary Redcliffe. 
iy Rowley was the supposed 15th- 

S ser of the poems, and Chatter- 
Poetic p:- Tical insight and extraordinary 
‘ans? i 's played successfully on Bristol- 
80th, Pride and on contemporary 
i London Usiasm. Fis hopeful journey 
fy tOOk are, Nded in failure and poverty; 
Neral, Senic and was given a pauper s 


P 
by, 9m, . 
ae homee Posed to have been written at Brisias 
R. g’ eq ~0%ley and others in_ the r45th 

Tyrwhitt (1777); Works, ed. 
1,4 J. Cottle (3 vols, 1803); The 
On thi ®42) ; y of T. ,, ed. C. B. Wilcox fo 
Bor)" Rowley Poetical Works, with an essay 
; oe °Y poems by W. W. Skeat (2 vols, 

li, “re 
B, reer, oy Lhe Life of T. C. (1789); 153 P. 
Ik ANd Me *) the Marvelous Boy (1930); 
Row Power stein, The Life of T. CG. 930); 
y} Ww Poe, - ‘Thomas Tyrwhitt and the 
War atkin.To » In Rey, Eng. Studies (1931); 
In Py ang ‘Bishop Percy, Thomas 

Mog T; hatterton’s Rowley Poems; 
hay “ang. Assoc. (1935): 
Ve. reer, Gq | 
1:40) 66 PHOT EREY (*London ¢, 13 49) 
a ar eNgligh P pa De Roet; tibid. 25. + 
point erty 


‘Poet. Many details of his 


art In, but those that are know? 
‘Oy, Neg. ed career of rae a 
Us 2 youth he was page 12 
fics d of Lionel, afterwards duke 
c lile serving in the 1337) 
“Opaign he was captured an 
terwards he held various 
Toag © Civil posts: the former to°™ 
‘ the laty pecially to Italy (1372-73 ; 
wy, the Cer ter included appointments a 
Customs (1374-86), knie, 
9~ 1386), clerk of the kins b 
91), and sub-forester of Nort 
€rset (1391). 
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Like most medieval poetry Chaucer’s is 
largely paraphrastic: styled ‘le grant trans- 
lateur’ by Deschamps, his sources include 
Ovid, Boethius and especially Boccaccio 
(the Knight’s Tale is based on Boccaccio’s 
Teseida, Trotlus and Criseyde on Il Filo- 
strato) and French courtly poetry (the 
Roman de la Rose). He freely adapted his 
sources, sometimes radically altering the 
whole conception (as Troilus and Criseyde), 
and adding, though never mechanically, 
the rhetorical colours beloved of medieval 
poets. He is pre-eminently a love poet 
concerned with love in all its aspects human 
and divine, and treats it with his own 
‘nimitable blend of humour and high 
seriousness. Amongst other subjects that 
he constantly reverts to are the operations 
of the ‘law of kind’ and of destiny. His 
most celebrated works are The Canterbury 
Tales (q.v.) and Troilus and Criseyde. 

‘orks, ed. W. W. Skeat (6 vols, 
ote N . Robinson ( 1933); Chaucertan 
and other Pteces, ed. W. W. Skeat (1897); 
Troilus and Criseyde, ed. R, K. Root (1926), 

Dryden’s preface to his Fables (1699) con- 
tains the most renowned critical comments 
on Chaucer; J. L. Lowes, G. E> (3994)3 N. 
Coghill, The Poet C. (1949); H. 8. doen 
C. and the Fifteenth Century (19473 my iM = 
biblio.). .W.B. 
Chaundler, THomas (*Wells c. 1418; 
+Hereford >» XI 1490), warden of New 
College, chancellor of Oxford ba pepe 
and biographer of William of Wykeham. 
He was one of the chief early humanists in 


Oxford. 

M. R. James, 
burghe Club, 1916) 
England (1941): 


Cheke, Sir J 
1514; oO. 1547 
1557)s English 


The Chaundler MSS (Rox- 
- R. Weiss, Humanism in 


S.J. 


oHn (*Cambridge 1G VI 
Mary Hill; {London 13 IX 
protestant scholar = ae 
) Cambridge, particularly 
Jon 2 ce . who was tutor to 
Daal VI and Elizabeth. Provost of 
Edwat College, Cambridge (1 548), he was 
aie ‘ d (1 5 2 2) but suffered imprisonment 
knightee : and publicly recanted his 
ynden Ft d from Greek into 


ie | late 
aes Se caer on English prefaced 
ct . 


tiglione’s Corte- 
Hoby’s translation of Castig 


. 151). e's 
= i of Sedition (1549)3 Seven Original 


rj 43).—]. Strype, The 
ag odwin (1843) J ¥pe, 
ree of Lapa Cheke (1698). B.L.]. 


on PavLovicH (*Taganrog 
Chekhov; ee Olga Knipper; +Baden- 
171 ake T 1904) Russian author. His 
weiles ey: had been a serf and his father 
grandts 
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an umsuccessful shopkeeper who left 
Taganrog for Moscow. Chekhov started 
writing potboilers for humorous papers 
while studying medicine in Moscow. He 
qualified as a doctor; but after the success 
of his first book, Péstrye Rasskazy (* Motley 
Stories’, 1886), he gradually took up 
literature as his profession. His humorous 
and merry disposition soon gave way to 
the gloomy moods of a man who had 
suddenly perceived that life was a blind- 
alley devoid of any ‘leading idea’. This 
mood is reflected in his first play, Ivanov 
(1887), and in his next collection of stories, 
EKhmurye lyudi (‘Gloomy People’, 1889). 
It was the everyday life of ordinary human 
beings that he deepened into a tragedy 
against the background of a reactionary 
and philistine Russia in the ’80s and ’gos. 
He hoped to find an outlet, or at least 
a refuge, in Tolstoyanism—see his brilliant 
narrative Moya zhizn (‘My Life *\—but 
soon found out the weaknesses of Tolstoy’s 
teaching, as one can see from his 
Kryzhovunik (‘Gooseberries ’), and Palata 
No. 6 (‘The Ward No. 6’). The variety 
of his themes is great, yet tragic futility 
prevails in most of his writings from 
Skuchnaya istoriya (‘A Tedious Story’, 
1889) onwards. The same applies to the 
four plays he wrote after Ivanov: Chayka 
(The Seagull’, 1896), Dyadya Vanya 
( Uncle Vanya’, 1900), Tri sestry (‘Three 
Sisters’, 1901), and Vishnévy sad (‘The 
Cherry Orchard *, 1904). There is an 
Overtone of secret hope even in his gloom; 

ut—significantly enough—success in life 

€ invariably couples with grossness, 
vulgarity and a lack of scruple, whereas 
sensitive people are almost always doomed 
to become failures. 

Technically Chekhov is a first-rate im- 
Pressionist. He builds up his stories and 
plays not by means of the old-fashioned 
plots, but simply by blending all sorts of 
trifles and bits of life and by that peculiar 

Chekhovian atmosphere’ which has 
proved so disastrous to most of his imita- 
tors, Flaving reduced the external] action 
to a minimum, he became One of the 
Creators of modern ‘static’ drama in the 
handling of which he showed Zreat skill. 

fre, too, as in his stories, he employed 
the right manner and accent in order to 

“xpress the unending tragedy of everyday 
“xistence with its tedium, its futility and 
the inner isolation of man. Hig £enius 
PAY De Of. a smaller scale than that of 
Betey or Dostoyevsky, yet in his own 

ce he is and remains unique, 
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rej 
ie His chief works present historical 
T ations for neo-Confucian ideas. 
oe, ae 
J. ot haa oe (completed 1229); chap. 13 tr. 
Ss, Line Stimme aus der Sung-zett tiber 


die , 
chi ge (Diss. Berlin, 1938); Tu-shu 
A.R.D. 


Ch‘é . 

ue, bella ‘i oHou-kuan 1651), 
In banishme ar. After spending 1682-98 
‘an ae nt and slavery at Mukden, 
and, while le secretary to prince Yin-chih, 
€Ncyclonac he his service, edited a great 
(1728 ca, Ku-chin tu-shu chi-ch'éng 
emperor Yu Was again banished (1723) by 
Paedia py ng-chéng who had the encyclo- 

Printed without mention of him. 


4 Gi 
Chinese al An Alphabetical Index to the 
shu 'cyclopaedia, Ch'in-t'ing Ku-chin t'u- 


chi. 
ch'éng (1911; valuable intro.); A. W. 


Tum 
Me] 72: | 
(1943). » Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing ie 


Chia 
t ‘alfa eUH-TAO (oP‘€ng-ch‘éng 1053) 
; ang Te I1or), Chinese poet. After 
US g Ing-chien, Ch‘én was the most 
ed Was the disciples of Su Shih. His 
him (the; odelled on Huang’s, and with 
ether :- Poems are often printed to- 
© exerted considerable influence 
- Sung ‘ Kiangsi’ school poets. 


chi (collected works); Hou-shan 
A.R.D. 


al . 


. OUK~> 
Ship ine lan 


etry crit.). 


ane 
aoe (oShé-hung 656; T? 
rt ese poet and essayist. Ch én 
ae st ‘I“ang writer to revive the 
Work so - ze f the Chou and Han dynasties 
oe is Rect Poetry. His best-known 
Crit; .s ectio Ties of 38 kan-yil shih (poems 
cists) "S to events’ i.e. political 
Wie, " 
tr ot arsy 
(org ae chi (collected works) ; select 
_ Fletcher, Gems of Cae le 


sibid. 


> 


#17 edo 
vite 4 a CHARLES-JULIEN LIouLT DE 
tranest Poet 1769; +Coisel 2 XII 1833): 
Toma tonal ' His verse, though minor, 1S 
tion qticism, €tween neo-classicism 4” 
Mmat® bees Exiled during the Revolu- 
Chatea te Si friendly with Klopstockan 
‘aél. THe was influence 


he tteauh . 
fey) . TI : 
in sud, With whose sister Lucile 
Cen; A 


In love 
PF Guyy homme (1807) ; Etudes poetrqne’ 
For. de Ue, ra completes (with pre? 

n am; ‘ 


5s du 
(1922), B; 


(1922) and Extratt 
: G. 
Ine Hy 

eet ent 40 (op'u.eion rro4s 1262) 
tituqetiest Paedist, Chéng was sea 


25 to Titers to show 4 & 
“Ncient texts. His Tung 


CHENIER 


chih (completed c. 1160), though modelled 
on, and to a great extent drawn from, 
earlier works, in part reveals wide research 
and some originality of approach. A.R.D. 


Chéng Hsvan (eKao-mi 127; TYuan- 
ch‘éng 200), Chinese scholar. Chéng, like 
his master, Ma Jung, few of whose writings 
survive, wrote upon the whole corpus of 
canonical literature (including the ‘apo- 
cryphal’ wet-shu). His commentaries re- 
mained authoritative until the rise of the 
Sung neo-Confucians and were taken up 
again by the Ch‘ing Han-hstieh school. 


Chéng-shih i-shu, ed. Yuan Chin (1888); 
A.R.D. 


J 


Chéng-hstieh hut-han. A. 
Ch‘éng Hao (*Lo-yang 1032; tibid. 1085), 
Chinese philosopher. Ch‘éng was a lead- 
ing opponent of Wang An-shih’s reform 
policy and thus kept from major public 
office in his later years. W ith his brother, 
Ch‘éng I, he stands in the direct line of 
development of the Sung neo-Confucian 


school from Chou Tun-i to Chu Hsi. He 


elaborated the cosmological doctrine of his 


teacher, Chou Tun-i, and, by his writings 
on human nature and the prime virtue, 
¥én (love), he contributed much to the 
philosophy of Chu Hs1. 
Brh-Ch‘éng t-shu, ed. Chu Hsi (1168); Erh- 
d. Chu Hsi (1173). 


‘én wai-shu, e 
o . Pp. Bruce, Chu Hsi and Hits sbery ¢ I 923). 


Ch‘éng I (*Lo-yang 10333 +1107), 
Chinese philosopher. Ch'éng refused all 
public appointments until 1086 when he 
accepted the post of tutor to emperor Ché- 
tsung. He then became the leader of one 
of the three factions into which the party 
opposed to the policies of Wang An-shih 
split. A disciple of Chou Tun-i, like his 
brother, Ch‘éng Hao, he too discussed 
problems of cosmology and human nature. 
His commentary to the I-ching had con- 
siderable influence on the thought of the 


neo-Confucian school. | 
_chiuan wén-chi (collected literary works) ; 
oe Shilosophical works see CH &NG Hao. 
J. P. Bruce, Chu Hsi and Fits Masters ¢ I 923). 


ANDRE (*Constantinople 20 X 
1762; TParis 25 VII 1794), French poet. 
The son of a French consul and of a 
cultivated Cypriot woman, Chénier was 
brought to Paris as a small child and grew 
up among the poets and painters who 
frequented his mother's salon. Entering 
the diplomatic service, he was appointed 
secretary to the embassy in London 
(1787-90): At first enthusiastic for the 


Chénier, 


se. 


come - = = 


oe <—* 


CHENIER 


Revolution, he grew critical of the excesses 
of the Girondins and was guillotined after 
a superficial trial in the last days of the 
Terror. 

Chénier’s delicate verse (Bucoliques, 
Elégies and Iambes) owes much to the 
Greeks who taught him harmony and 
grace. His sensibility was of his time, but 
was expressed with a_ personal pathos 
which justifies seeing him as a_ link 
between neo-classics and romantics. Only 
fragments of his work were published in 
his lifetime. In 1819 he was revealed to 
the young romantics as a kindred talent by 
H. de Latouche’s partial edition of the 
Poésies, which successive editors have 
completed. 

Ceuvres complétes, ed. P. Dimoft (3 vols, 
1908-19), ed. G. Walter (1940). 

E. Faguet, A. C. (1902); P. Dimoff, La Vie 
et Paeuvre d’A. C. (2 vols, 1936); G. Walter, 
A. C., son milieu et son temps (1947). G.B. 


Chénier, Mariz-Josepu (*Constantinople 
tr Il 1764; +Paris 10 I 1811), French 
dramatist and poet, younger brother of 
André. During the Revolution he wrote 
a number of historical tragedies of strong 
republican inspiration. He also composed 
Patriotic ‘hymns’ and the words of the 
revolutionary song, Le Chant du Départ 
(music by Meéhul). 

Charles IX (148 » Jean Calas (1791); 
Henri VIII heed ‘cone Gracchus iat 
Fénelon (1793); Timoléon (1794).—Buvres 
(8 vols, 1823-27); plays in L. Moland 
LhéGtre de la Révolution (1877). 


A. Liéby, Le thédtre de M.-F. C. (1901). 
G.B. 


Cherbuliez, Victor (*Geneva I9 VII 
1829 ; TCombe la ville 2 VIT 1899), French 
novelist. Cherbuliez was one of the most 
gifted of the writers of idealistic and 
aristocratic’ fiction in France during the 
latter half of the roth century. He began 
his literary career under the influence of 
George Sand, but later wrote a number of 
distinguished, if rather facile, novels in 
which erudition and humour combined 
With a taste for psychological complexity. 

Le comte Kostia (1863); Le roman d’une 
honnéte femme (1866); L’aventure de Ladislas 
Bolski ( 1869); Miss Rovel (1875): Le fiancé de 
Mademoiselle de Saint Maur (1876); Dart oe la 
Nature (1892). 

A. Célitres, 7. C. (1936); M. A. Istrati 
et le Cosmopolitisme (1937). M.G.; J.P.R 


Cheriton, Ono of (T15 X 1247), English 
4bulist and Cistercian (?) preacher. He 
a the custody of the church of Cheriton 
a inherited the estates of his father in 

+ His. Seunone on the Sunday 


C, 
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; and 
- -e stories | 
Gospels, containing illustrative Oo he 
beast fables, were completed 7 ? separ 
fables were later formed 1n 
collection. 


Ba || 
: {Sy 
L. Hervieux, Les Fabultstes La ite 


I | 
(1884); T. Welter, L’Exemplum da oye | 
ture religieuse et didactique @ “WR 


(1927). yich 
-_ TIKOLAY Gavan tic 
Chernyshevsky, ot ge) Russian Tis 
(*Saratov 1828; tibid. 1909 Herze™ ted 
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Blanc, Fourrier and J. 9. oc te ja 
c 3 ae - theory © é. 
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egoism® In +803 his teen pate 
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Apart from his articles roble™® sag 
economic and political Sovse™ at | 
monthly political eT erat p es | 
(‘The Contemporary ) of critic? ott 
good) he wrote a numbet " the iP 
on Pushkin, Gogol and a 2 ee 
seer iin ‘ye. In J he gh ; 
authors of his in ae 1809 M 
exiled to Siberia, bu Russi ish 
allowed to aa a an econ? a 
: * him § Ae 
thought highly . ony (10 vols g yn | 
Polnove sobrante sochinen . vols; 


ost ! 

(2 vOlSs etl af 

’ - Dnevnik (2 “ Pgve ph tad 
OO); 4 ot 

Chto delat’ (193 a lit. o fp? Cpls | | 


iN. Denisyuk, ~ gy): M. ah 2) 
ei tae Be skom (wit?, 4 if i) 
shevsky, l . ' 


| 
. +. Simab 

rs O78) * 19° 49 | 

aor TT) a bf Lana C. (2 vor vols Wh | 

is he oe nasledse at is B | 

yt M “Chernyshevsias 2 (1939) jf 

? deynteliosi Chernyshevskog 

Gorev, N. G. C. (1934): 


te Td ee | 
‘merick 47 tof gh, 
Cherry, ANDREW (ML ish 8 an 


[ris 1 iP 
+Monmouth 12 Il ie pub “| 
dramatist. He act stan ic rid 
London and wrote pone of 300) 

i neko : se The Travellers a SI 
per ? ; 

the most successiU- ) i 13) 
Peter the Great cael # 15001 (0g 
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Chester, Sir ROBE 
1640), English PO? Chester Golf 
identified on a i Joe eb 
Ch = — occasion’ pis? 
entiy —— is often INSP ae pill 40" 
Lowe's Martyr. am ot d 
Poems by Salus A)3 Loves os 
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ed. A. B. Grosart U°/ eat Hie: 
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4th Earl of (#London gi 1 
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I ' 
= agliih statesman, wit and letter- 
faite i in political life, his 
podses ep his letters to his son and 

- (Ss patron of Johnson he pro- 


Voked > 
Johnson s famous letter of rebuke. 


Lett 
see . B. Dobrée (6 vols, 1932); Works, 
1 ees (5 vols, 1845-53); Miscel- 
ae , worth Memotr, ed. M. Maty 
Boy Memotrs (with letters, ed. W. 


Son, Plan af C. and his Critics (1925); S. John- 
Wage (addra @ Dictionary of the English Lan- 
Sti Samue oe to C., 1747); Celebrated Letter 
tanho Johnson, LL.D. to Philip site’ 
oswell 


(1790) be, Ear] of Chesterfield, ed. J. 
R.M.H. 


Henry (*c. 1560; te. 1607), 
; Chectist. A hack in Henslowe’s 
8, m merce helped to compose 48 
1 Pa: 75 of Which are lost. 
Drnins io Lvagedy of Hoffman (1631), ed. H. 
Bm (1593). go. AMPHLETS : Sind Hart's 
(194 Jn Bowe ters Plainnes Prentiship (1595). 
(19.403 H. Je ik Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy 
34), Nkins, The Life and Work of H.C. 
W.A.A. 


Che 
tWoo 
picks, = Knicutty (*Chetwood, 
mae PSford a 1650; coMiss Shute; 
Soe: fan ae IV 1720), English clergy- 
fo, Wy of Ane oucester and member of 
Tyden? “iquaries, who wrote verse 
= Miscellany and the Life of 
1 4 translation of Plutarch. 
ino! Virgil * rclect Collections (1780-82).— 
Qh. i. Dryg dP reface to the Pastorals ( 1697, 
he me B.L.J. 
Se * "Hsien-hsien 3 WIIl 1724; 
Soy pt Ved fr I 1805), Chinese scholar. 
omy ch‘ °m 1773 as chief editor of the 
Fete Pete ie N-shu (1782). For this 
Ney. vPied ibrary’, some 3,459 Works 
Peciath and (both rare books from the 
ene ¥ co Private collections and books 
men Catay. U8sioned). At the same 
log, 23 OBue, 


+ . 


Sf 


~y Ssi-kiu  chviian-shu 
Mpreh. (1781; rev. 1782-833 the 
€nsive work of Chinese 
Was made containing 
i @ ' 2 
0 L. “chug : of about 6.800 books besides 
¢ {s ed In the Library 
of Goat Lhe Literary Inquisition of 
the CHS): A. W. Hummel, Eminent 
22g Pert A I . 3). 
sod, LEDS" et). 


ae NT, 
c SOW 
Xq ame Politigg RE 198 >: +165 B.C. ?), 
thinker and poet. Chia 
an; "sellor at emperor Wen's 
Pe zag: “1S proposals for ceremonial 
Igy ap I nal = 
Srg> * Pro al reform won the & 
4 t 3 _ but aroused senior 
Sition and he was sent 38 
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tutor first to the prince of Ch‘ang-sha and 
later to the prince of Liang. His political 
essays and memorials, written in a forceful 
style, develop the thought mainly of Con- 
fucian but also Taoist and other schools. 
‘Their literary merit is greater than that of 
his fu-poems 1n a personal, elegiac vein. 
PouiticaAL Writincs: Hsin shu; the essay 
Kuo Ch'in lun, tr. E. Chavannes, Les Mémotres 
Historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien, Il (1897); various 
memorials tr. N. L. Swann, Food and Money in 
Ancient China (1950).—Fu-PoEMs : Ttao Ch'ti 
Viian ewén (‘Lamentation sur K’iu Yuan’), tr. 
G. Margouliés, in Anthologie Raisonnée de la 
Littérature Chinoise (1948); Fu-nao fu; Han- 
ytin fu; Hst-shih. A.R.D. 
Chiabrera, GABRIELLO (*Savona 18 VI 
1552; 029 VII 1602 Lelia Pavese; tibid. 
14 X 1638), Italian poet. He secured the 
protection of several princes without the 
inconvenience of too onerous duties and 
was thus able to produce a prodigious 
number of works. His chief merit con- 
sists in his skilful handling and invention 
of Jyric metres. Even more than in his 
‘canzoni’, striving to imitate Pindar, he 
achieved originality, and also a pleasing 
musicality of rhythm, in some. lighter, 
graceful and lively lyric compositions, the 
“canzonette’, described as ‘anacreontiche’, 


Poesie Liriche (Londra [Livorno], 1781), ed. 
F. L. Mannucei | (5 vols, 1757; 
os and 1034). 
te eel, La Lirica e ?Epopea del C., 
(1879); S. Ferrari, G. C. (1888); F. Neri, ZC. 
e la Pléiade francese (1920); G. Taccetta, EM ot 

; ca(1921); F. L. Mannucci, 


la sua produstone eptca ; 
ica di G. C. (1925) A. Belloni, C. (1931); 
A. Vivian, &: C. (1939)3 E Girardi, 
Esperienza € poesia dt G. C. (1950). TTY, 


hiado, ANTONIO RiBerro (1591), Portu- 
ee playwright. Famous 1n the latter half 
of the 16th century for his wit. His farces, 
which present popular scenes of town 


dramatically undeveloped but 
life, are their lively, satirical dia- 


interesting for 

logue. . re 
natural invengGo (n.d.), ed. Conde 

papas ito das regateiras (n.d.); 


1917); At at 
Gea te ye : Uies (n.d.); Pratica dos com- 
padres (n.d.).—Obras do poeta Chiado, ed. A, 
Pimentel (188) ‘ ene in Eschola de Gil 
Vicent 2 ( 1898); A. Pimentel, O poeta o. Noo tis 
investigagoes (1901): es Ww 
*Susch C. I . 
‘ampel, DuRICH ( 510: 
eTechlin 1 582); Raeto-Romansch  re- 
former humanist and poet. His trans- 
lation ‘0 the Psalms, his hymns and 
biblical dramas (some of them translations) 
established tne written form of the 
Romansch © the Lower Engadine. Hig 


CHIANG 


historical-geographical works (in Latin) 
are our main source of information on the 
Grisons in the 16th century. 


Un cudesch da Psalms chi suun fatts e miss da 
chiantar in Ladin (1562, 1606, 1906).—PLays : 
Judit e Holofernes (produced 1554); Gtosef 
(produced 1564).—Raetiae alpestrts _topo- 
graphica descriptio (1884-1900); Htstorta 
Raetica (1887-99 ; Ger. tr. 1851). 

J. C. Kind, ‘D. C., eine biographische 
Skizze’, in Biindner Monatsblatt (1859), ‘D. 
C.’,in Annalas da Ja Soc. Retorum, _ (1913). 


Chiang K‘uerr (oP‘o-yang 1158 ?; +Lin-an 
1231 ?), Chinese poet. Chiang, famous as 
a musician, submitted his Ta-yiieh i (‘dis- 
cussion of the great (i.e. sacred) music’) to 
the throne in 1197. Although given 
charge of sacred music, he declined to 
serve. His tz‘ti-poems and songs achieve 
fine harmony of word- and music-rhythms ; 
his emphasis on sound qualities, intensified 
by his followers, laid his school open to the 
charge of lack of content. 

Pai-shih tao-jén ko-ch'ti; Pai-shih tao-jén 
tz‘u-chi; Pat-shih tao-jén shih-chi. A.R.D 


Chiang Sum-cn‘tan (*Nanch‘ang, Ki- 
angs! 2 XII 1725; tibid. 1/3 IV 178s), 
Chinese poet and dramatist, followed a 
civil service career but never rose to high 
rank. His name was joined with those of 
Ytian Mei and Chao I as a pre-eminent 
poet of Ch‘ien-lung’s reign. In both 
poetry (he is best known for his ‘old ’-style 
poems in the seven-word metre) and plays 
he pursued realism, contrary to the pre- 
vailing fashion. ‘The historical subjects of 


his Plays were chosen for their moral 
Significance, 


Cha “0 pe) ‘i aoe shth-chi.—Prossr : 
; a ang wén-chi.— . ¢ RARE 
chiu-chung ae 7-clit.—PLays : Ts‘ang yuan 


A. W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese 
A 


Chitng Period, I(r 943). en a 


Chiari, PIETRO (*Brescia 1711; {Brescia 
1785), Italian novelist and dramatist. 
Jesuit; professor of rhetoric, Modena 
(1736). _ Chiari composed operatic libretti 
Tomantic tales of love and adventure and 
Many exotic comedies in prose or martellian 
verse. He led the forces in Venice 
Opposed to Goldoni’s theatrical] reform 
whom he, however, imitated on occasion. 
Commedie t ] —02); 

ae =: # aa (10 vols, 1756 62); Nuova 
Lette cq TASES, (ime ORS in Stor. civ. n. 
ee “ele > G. F. Sommi Picenardi, Un 
Bophanee oldont (1902) ; ss, Se Marchesi, 

2 € romanzi del Settecento (1903). 

M.W. 


Chiar; 
hiarinj, GIUsEppE (*Arezzo 1833; Rome 
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formed the literary circle 
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was ethical. His verse, a 
spired by genuine ae achieves Be 
Lacrymae_ (1880), never stones 
transition from human em 
passion. eo . 
Giosué Carducct, impressions, we (199 Wy 
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A. Pellizzari, naj a La letters R. 
letteraria (1912); ra 
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17th century. He PO py a fire 42 


library, partly destroyer the Mine oe pr 


hich his draft history ©". 4 
nr alsti lost. Huis saa) bu std 
scribed by Ch‘ien-lung Cr 7-Ch'ind paid 
reprinted at the end of . Mune a 
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Honché sere: 

in cai Fen eshiko (1766; summary in Z. 
1925); Shim ukt, the Popular Stage of Japan, 
Hisamatsr, pan uta saimon (1780; Osome and 
tf. AL hy =a Japanese Romeo and Fuliet; Eng. 


Ty , ‘ 
Tamas, y A a Tales from Old ne 


ma 
tsu. Monzarmon, pseud. of 


aka 6 ] -Nopumort (*Kyoto 1653; 
ro Japan’s most celebrated 

wo tkespeare lor, sometimes called the 
: Teer Brabekic, Japan. His dramatic 
gan writ y began about 1673, and he 
t cig ae plays for the popular 

, ‘urt plays for the puppet 
'Abuh; though he continued eS ae 


re i = ie to 1704, he specialized in 
Derg oP» man n subsequent generations, 
Chip me is Kd of his jorurt plays were 
Preg AMatsy’. © kabuki theatre.) In 1684 
ea d . Play Yotsugi Soga was 
iru; Who j the chanter ‘Takemoto 
tapig “thon that year started a new 
Chik SUcceEgg Y3 the company gained a 
The ws Which was consolidated by 
Giga Shusse Kagekiyo in 1686. 
Parts. ch ukamatsu as author and 
took 2Ship anter formed a triumphant 
Ny» er the akeda Izumo the elder 
ton a by, J™anagement of the company 
ate y Ith 7 utinued the same co-opera- 
ind Ually amatsu., Chikamatsu’s plays 
(the eeays touped into ‘historical plays’ 

everyday life’; the former 


Eve JOr} 
nt ths of cy? refer to historical or mythical 
the lane Weina or Japan, the best known 
Which et are & Kokusenya kassen; most 0 
“the Ver eoucerned with love suicides, 
hgdle far], “Xtremely prevalent in Japan 


bupS Creget Century. 
we : Play, ited with 129 joruri and 31 
5 Oden, Tal bi which 18 have been lost 
tas of >» \ditin~ of uncertain authorship. 
mes thaic oe of the plays select about 
bh, tical bette € bibliography below con- 
Taseg 0 f er known. His style was 
ad og! ornamented by poetica 
8 of pusiderable word-play. ‘The 
& Soy °2 9 oh descriptions and of his 
Pon othe aracter is noteworthy. 


Q 
is Go. 2embutsu (1709 ; summary 10 


c “Ip i Sch, . ? . 
tchte der japanischen Lattera- 


4 Co OF »); Meido no hikyaku (1711; 
Fertho to ( of CO} Qdes, Eng. tr. A. Miyamor}, 
Bie 17 ’tRamatsu, 1926) ; Vugiri Awa 
j,” Partial Fr. tr. M. Revon, 
tttérature japonaise, 1923) ) 
+. ladies at @ 
tr. A. Mi 
(Z), latee Domi ( ae 5; The old almanac 
OSS is Ql; Tenamed Koi hakke has Wn a- 
Reet KOR ‘anac of love, Eng. tr + 
a Tyaenya Rassen (17153 Eng. tr. 
Battles of Coxinga, 1951)5 
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Soga Kaikeizan (1718; The Soga revenge, Eng. 
tr. F. A. Lombard, An outline history of the 
Japanese drama, 1928); Hakata kojor6 nami- 
makura (1718 ; Kojoré of Hakata and the pirates 
Eng. tr. A. Miyamori); Shura ten no Amijima 
(1720; The love suicide at Amtjima, Eng. tr. 
A. Miyamori); Kan hasshu tsunagi uma (1724; 
The tethered steed, Eng. tr. A. Miyamori). 
BA. 


ae 


Chiplunkar, VISHNU SHASTRI (*20 WV 
r850; Tx17 III 1882), leading Marathi 
writer on social reform. He published the 
journal Nibandamala (1874-80). 

G.R. 


Chivers, THomas Hottey (*Washington, 
18 X 1809; ©1834 Harriet Hunt; 


Ga. 

+Decatur, Ga. 18 XII 1858), American 

poet. Bornona Southern cotton-farm, he 
His musical verse with 


studied medicine. 
its extravagant imagery 
Poe, his friend, whom 


plagiarizing. 

Nacoochee (1837) 3 The Lost Pletad and Other 
Poems (1845); Eonchs of Ruby: A Gift of Love 
(1851); Virgintalta (1853).—T. H. C.: A Selec- 
tion, ed. L. Chase (1929); S. F. Damon, C.,, 
Friend of Poe: With Selections from Hts 
Poems... (1930)- ten Bal WO 
Choderlos de Laclos, PIERRE AMBROISE 
Francois (*Amiens 18 X 1741; 01786 
Marie Soulange Du Perré; TT arento 5 IX 
1803), French novelist, soldier and poli- 
tician. A criticism of Wauban’s theories of 
defence cost him his commission in 1786. 
After devoting some years to politics as 
secretary to the Duc d’Orléans, he re- 
turned to the army in 1792 and at the time 

the rank of general. His 


of his death held : 
novel is an exposure of the private lives of 
the French aristocracy Which caused a 


storm of indignation. A master of de- 
tached analysis, Laclos used the study of 
sexual relationships to reveal the under- 
lying antagonisms of society in the years 
immediately preceding the Revolution. 
Les Liaisons dangereuses (1782; Dangerous 
Acquaintances, tt |; Aldington, 1924).— 
Lettre @ Messieurs de t Académie Frangaise sur 
PEloge, de M. le Maréchal de Vauban (1786); 


De [Education des femmes (1903); Lettres 
inédites (1904).—Cuores completes, ed. M. 


Allen (1943). ; 
L. (1905); ©: Dard, Le Général 
F. Caussy, L. (1995 . Giraudoux, Liveeva: 


is in the manner of 
he was accused of 


a - 1936); J 
= a ONL Turnell, The Novel in France 
pease). M.T. 


odiko, IGNAC¥; pseud. Wirszayris 
Ne blonayee 29 IX 1794; +Dziewietnia 
; VIII 1863); Polish essayist. Brought 
up and living among the country gentry he 
vividly portrayed them in his Obrazy 
litewskie (5 Sete 1840-50). He is lege 
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successful in the analogous Podania 
litewskie (4 series, 1852-60). Both series 
are inferior to Rzewuski’s Pamietniki 
Soplicy. 

Pisma (11 vols, 1875-77). —- 

W. Syrokomla, Zycie i pisma d. Chodzki 
(1861); W. Borowy, 7. C. Artvzm1 umystowose 
(1974). 


Chogyu: see TAKAYAMA CHocyt. 


Choisnet, Pierre (*1411?; +1483?), 
French moralist. He was physician and 
astrologer to Louis XI of France, for 
whom he wrote the Rosier des guerres, a 
treatise on the art of warfare, and the Livre 
des Trois Eages, a didactic poem on youth, 
maturity and old age. 

P. Champion, ‘ Notice sur le Livre des Trois 
Eages’, in Mélanges .. . Ferdinand Lot (1925); 
C. Samaran, ‘P. C.’, in Bibl. de Ecole des 
Chartes, 87 (1926). A.H.D. 


Chomei: see KAMO NO CHOMEI. 


Chou Tun-1 (*Lien-ch‘i 1017: tNan- 
k‘ang 1073), Chinese philosopher. Choy 
was the prime founder of the Sung neo- 
Confucian school. Although a teacher 
rather than a writer, his small works, the 
L"ai-chi t‘u-shuo and the J “ung-shu or 
I“ung-shy (both published by Ch‘éng Hao 
and Ch‘éng I), were of the greatest im- 
portance for the school. The former is a 
cosmological Statement; the latter contains 

S ethical teaching. He also left a smal] 
number of poems of merit. 


Lai-chi t'u-shuo (Thai-kth-thu, tr. 
der Gabelentz, 1876 ; see also J. P. Bruce, Chu 
Asi and fis Masters, 1923); I t‘ung-shu (T“ung- 
su des Ceu-tsi, tr. W. Grube, 1881-82 (Ch. 
I-20); tr. W. Eichhorn in Asia Major, VIII 
1932 (Ch. 21-40): repr. together as vol. II] 
O China-Bibliothek der Asia Major, 1932; see 
also J - P. Bruce, ‘A Selection from the T’un 
Shu’, in Bull. Sch. Or. Studies IV, 1926). 

C. de Harlez, L‘Fcole Philosophique Moderne 
de la Chine (1890); W. Eichhorn, ‘Chou Tun-i 
ein Chinesisches Gelehrtenleben aus dem 11. 


Jh.’, in Abh. £ d. Kunde d. M 
XXI (1936). is 6 


Chrétien de Troyes (fl. c. 1170), French 
Writer of romances. Beyond the fact that 

S language shows champenois features and 
that he wrote his Charete for Marie de 
Champagne (after 1164) and his Conte del 
Graal for Philippe d’Alsace (+, 191) 
nothing js known about his life, His 


Tomances, in which a love story proy 


ce ides 


7 ramework for a number of semi- 
nee nent episodes of chivalric adven- 
~ ate the most sophisticated Product of 

t2th-century courtly movement, They 


ted 

ey sce qugurs 
are in the rhetorical endl ample 
P . r an ry ou. 
earlier in the century ae perfect 


of this type of set of mot’ ed 0 
The numerous ana ‘ie “n are concel’ The 
conduct that they ns “a 
the spirit of medieva 
sess little psy¢ 
characters possess 11 ‘sae gos! 
and the sentimental iy an stent the 
engineers are rn intended cout 
The works were in 14 an elege”” iol 
aay astime of ¢ » {NEO sive 
intellectual pas . therefore * * atl 
society, and display brilliant?" do® 
love-casuistry and 4 1 the cult” om 
achAnt ‘hicl handles co pul 
technique which the 
; lv love an ou cf 
trincs of courtly jth hume’ cnis i 
Arthurian en sd ' p Ye 
. tic detacnmienh”: — ar “10 
sympathetic 7. generally reg , rellé 
Conte del Graal, g¢ theme, "ants | 
earliest work on this and Pree ceases 
and didactic feRtures i a mv 
Grail as a vessel contain! the os 
consecrated wafer, 
emphasis is put on 2; ed We 
Evec et Enide oaks . ed. ao 
1890: 3 Cliges (c. 1 lot OF “+4 
99; 1934); . Lance yuan ys th 
rev. Breuer, 1934 ter 1899) 23 all i) 
(1172; ed. W. ~_—* Reid, Err nfor, i 
ed. W. Foerster, , N. efor” (pity, 
Arthurian Romances, i Graal (D votes u 
Perceval or Le Conte det "1, angle! ods 4 
erceval O . Guillaume © tio? q)) ip 
ed. Hilka, 1932); btful attrib 19? il Ai 
romance of dou Wilmott’ 7g $y at 
Foerster, Se gpl wate Kristy, Ro yy 
lyrics (ed. W. Foe vr: L. M. 4 phil.) % 
_ON CHRONOLOGE cr, me "ay ee 
XIV, XVI; BP's, fit SPiy. Be 0) ol 
S. Hofer, ZeitscPt) "7 x1, LE yy (9a 
UT 58 Phil., a hur» vist p ne 
Zeitschr. f. rom. ter. BI K dic 
Bull. de la Soc. = i. a me ott 
W. Foerster 4 4)> °. 
Tr , Werterbuch (19 4 nance cof d iy 
roves Wo intl ance gb e! 
Evolution of Arthuria rand youl per? sb! A 
1928); G. Cohen, U" 8 Bern oles bs yo, ; 
yy ee eu: * a)? ash 
i ed. 194 ye R. at mi ye 
chisilber (1934, ‘ont (194 T. ( Oh 4 


holog! étic® 


fantastic 4 


¢ 
Paventure et de a _ de. ap! f f 
Arthurian Tradition -— piblios rt 
Reinhard, C. de *” t; ue, 
(1932). ach POpb ity 
Fre™ othe” of ip 


Chretien li GO'*? | sion " et4 

of Philomena, a from aid cet 

and Procne sto he 130 es ve 

incorporated ae “ ie wel? i 

moralisé, Chreth that dely , ? 
“+ 4S 


the prologue to C¥8 t ; tbe pe 
on this theme 7. his ond F 
Philomena is 1D * gre one Of 


Chretien li Gois 59° sisi 
e S . er 9 es I, 

per en 4 de Bevil Cerin 
Philomena, € Romania de (39 f 

abi ie "th a egibution ~ feroue j 

eet * Kristian W? 

favourable). 
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C * 
Breisten, ADA, pseud. of CHRISTIANE VON 
Reds co née Frideriks (*Vienna 6 II] 
tibia (2nd) 1873 Almar von Breden; 
Novelicr Voor), Austri: at and 

Velist, "Tho ; strian poet anc 
Marriage yy 1e short happiness of her first 
Te cryrn venighiia by appalling poverty 
‘irtually : oo come-down, till F. v. Saar 
and got a ‘ed her up from the streets, 
of lg lished (1868) her first volume 
Misery re, _Which treats sex and_ social 
listic Calistically years before the natura- 

i Movement, 

Eves. y- 
i Asch, pats einer Verlorenen (1868) ; Aus 
me (x 9): 70); Schatten (1872).—NOVELS: 
“USsting ~(¢’ J unefer Mutter (1892).—DRAMA: 
Seer Wort 1); Wiener Leut’? (1893).— 
an tone ve, ed. W. A. Hammer (1911). 
947), mann, 4 C. Leben und Wirken 
R.W.L. 


; Tist; 
et Treg ctoth century ?), Czech chron- 
Wetor of a Presumed that Christianus, the 
of uceslas atin account of the lives of St 
mh We Ce Cae of Bohemia 921-29, and 
thar’ at * ity mother, Ludmila, was a 
Th. eat Monastery of Brevnov and 
by F Uthent; Posed his work in 992-94. 
TOvsk city of the legend was denied 
ag Widel” but established by Pekai and 
ASsig ¥ accepted. 
"rum b orig 1 Venceslai simul cum aula sua 
J. eehem : “Amila’, ed. J. Emler, in Fontes 
Ung Pekay Ca? tion, (1873). 


texty © Echyy Wenzels- und Ludmilalegenden 
VolQ) R, eit Christians (1905, with ed. of 
*Ren qt 947~ anek, Legenda t. sv. Kristiana (2 
Nd). 8 ; a h 
C » Against authenticity we e 
hy: ; 
ty Stin 
e 

ter 30 °), ne Pisan (*Venice 1365; 
Phys; — aeant author and poet. Daugh- 
bro, tia as de Pisan, astrologer and 


Tg 
taggeht fre Charles V of France, she was 
CG. app; taly to the French court im 
Mido “tel, — Y married in 1379 to Etienne 
Of Javed a Ne of the king’s secretaries, but 
*5, she took up the profession 
Order to support her family. 
In Latin, French and Italian 
She is considered the first 
‘nist in France. 
ti, Mo = titings include didactic and 
ve 8 ee a and two historical works, 
chase SRtap} cant of which is a penetra- 
teh Show, Y of Charles V (1404): Her 
the a » for me debt to Eustache Des- 
bo, ou p ike him she strives towards 
Qe Teat “rfectj ' li m in 
s Me on and more realis 
of courtly themes. 40° 
Sb before and immediately 
Note 4nd’s death contain a highly 
femin, ©Xceptional for the age- 
ist, she defends her 5 


In 
eg 
Doe , bre. 
the a] “a § 
<atig 
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against the attacks initiated by Jean de 
Meung. Her weakness lies in a tendency 
to pedantry. 

Livre des fais et bonnes meurs du sage rot 
Charles V, ed. S. Solente (2 vols, 1936-41); 
La vision Christine, ed. M. L. ‘Towner (1932); 
The Book of Fayttes of Arms and of Chyvalrye, 
tr. W. Caxton, ed. A. T. P. Byles (1933).— 
CGEuvres poétiques, ed. M. Roy (3 vols, 1886- 
96; incomplete). 

E. Nyss, C. de i. et ses principales ceuvres 
(1914); M.-J. Pinet, C. de P. Etude biographique 
et iittératre (1927); M. Rohrbach, C.. van P. 
Thr Weltbild und thr geistiger Wee (1934). 

A.H.D. 


Christopher or MyTILENE (fl. rst half 
h century), Byzantine poet and admini- 


rit 
His short occasional poems (epi- 


strator. : 
grams) in classical metre, mostly iambic 
rrimeter, are characterized by charm, 


elegance and wit. 
Ed. E. Kurtz (1903), A. Rocchi (1887). 
J.M.H. 


Chrysippus OF SOL! IN CILICIA (*c. 280; 
+207 B.C.); Greek philosopher, became 
head of the Stoic school at Athens in 232. 
He wrote at prodigious length, but not 
much survives. Much of his work is 
elaboration and defence of the doctrines of 
Zeno and Cleanthes. Later writers took 
him for the best exponent of orthodox 


Stoicism. 

H. von Arnim, Stotcorum Veterum Frag- 
menta, LI-III (1908). 

E. Zeller, Stotcs, Epicureans and Sceptics 
(1880) ; R. D. Hicks, Store and Epicurean 
(rg10); M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa (1947); A. 
Virieux-Reymond, La Logique et P Epistémo- 
logie des Stoiciens (1949). D 


F. 


Chrysoloras: see CRISOLORA. 


Chu Hs! (*Yu-ch‘'i 1130; +K‘ao-t'ing 
1200), Chinese philosopher. Chu’s career 
as an official, begun in 1152, was broken by 
long periods of retirement, 1158-78 and 
1184-89, during which he devoted himself 
to his writing. He attained his highest 
post when he became tutor (1194-97) to 
emperor Ning-tsung. His work, as the 
chief exponent of the Sung neo-Confucian 
school of classical interpretation and 
hilosophic and political thought, was as 
much that of a systematizer of the doctrines 
of Chou Tun-i, Shao Yung, Chang Tsai 
and the brothers Ch‘éng as of an original 
thinker. His thought is eclectic, owing 
much to Buddhism. and Taoism, as did that 
of his predecessors; his views remained 
generally unchallenged until the appear- 
ance of the ‘Han-hsiieh’ school in the 
i7th-18th centuries. He also directed a 
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condensation and re-arrangement (on the 
pattern of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu and its Tso-chuan 
commentary; see CONFUCIAN CLASSICS) of 
Ssti-ma Kuang’s Tzti-chih t‘ung-chien. 


PHILOSOPHY AND CLASSICAL COMMENTARIES : 
Chia-li (1170; Kia-li; livre des rites domestiques 
Chinots, tr. C. de Harlez, 1889); Chin-ssa lu, 
with Li Tsu-ch‘ien, 1137-81 (1176); Lun- 
méng chi-chu hsien-wén (1177); Hstao-hsiieh 
(completed between 1184 and 1188; La Siao 
Hio, ou Morale de la Jeunesse, tr. C. de Harlez, 
1889); Chu-tzi% yii-lei (1230).—Hisrory: 
T‘ung-chien kang-mu (1172; Histoire générale 
de la Chine, tr. le P. de Mailla, 12 vols, 1777- 
83).—CoLLecTtep Works: Yii-tsuan Chu-tzit 
ch‘tian-shu (1713; Sections 42-48, tr. J. P. 
Bruce, The Philosophy of Human Nature, 1922: 
Section 49, tr. S. Le Gall, ‘Le Philosophe 
Tchou Hi, Sa doctrine et son influence’, in 
Variétés Sinologiques, VI, 1894). 

J. P. Bruce, Chu Hsi and His Masters (1 923); 
Fung Yu-lan, ‘The Philosophy of Chu Hsi’, 
tr. D. Bodde in Harvard Jour. As. Studies, 
VII (1942). A.R.D. 


Chu I-tsun (oHsiu-shui 7 X 1629; tibid, 
14 XI 1709), Chinese scholar and poet. 
Chu passed the special examination held in 
1678 and was appointed to the imperial 
academy. He contributed to the official 
History of the Ming Dynasty and produced 
a history of Peking and a comprehensive 
annotated catalogue of classical studies, 
Ching-i k‘ao. Famous asa scholar, he was 
tanked as a poet with Wang Shih-chén by 

S contemporaries. He was also a well- 
known bibliophile. 

STUDIES: Fih-hsia chiu-wén (1688); Ching-i 
k‘ao (completed 1701).— VERSE AND Prosr: 


P'u-shu-t‘ing chi (1714); P‘u-shu-t‘ing wai kao 
(1817), 


A. W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of tl] 
Ch'ing Period, I (1943), ARD. ° 


Ch‘ii YUan (#343; 7277 B.c. traditional 
dates), Chinese poet. Ch‘ii has a detailed 
biography in Ssti-ma Ch‘ien’s Shih-chi 
(there is a similar but independent account 
in Liu Hsiang’s Hsin-hsii); but its in- 
consistencies have evoked doubts even of 
his existence. The biographers appear to 
have set in the reign of Huai of Ch‘u 
(329-299 B.C.) the legend that Ch‘i Yiian 
was a loyal minister who lost his sovereign’s 
favour through rivals’ slander and finally 
drowned himself. This legend may have 
grown from the poems of a seemingly 
autobiographical character which are as- 
cribed to ‘Ch‘ti Yuan’, and are now con- 
tanned in the anthology, Ch‘u-tz‘i (the 
modern text derives from an edition of the 
2nd century a.p.). 

Istorically, the ‘Ch‘ii Yiian’ poems 
Tepresent the beginnings of personal poetry, 
while Probably still close to their origin in 
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ted ! 
ritual song. (The Chiu-ko are sta uence 
have such a model.) Thee period 
dominated the fu-poetry of ese p.)- The 
(2nd century B.c.-2nd con ae co PY 
Li-sao (in its extant form, cleé ems ! 
is among the greatest long 
Chinese. bi 50 
L3-sao, tr. J... Legge, in Jour. a 500) 
27 (1895), Lim Boon Keng, ist 


=z 


o “rer! 29 ; j tho" 
Ltlegy on Encountering Sorrows 9 des My | 


select tr. in H. Maspero, ‘L&s 


Jour: pis | 


‘ ae » in = 
logiques dans le Chou Ising ;, Ki ya” 4s | 


tique, 214 (1924); F. Biallas, China RO a 
Life and Poems’, in Jour. he God ° 939)! 
Soc., §9 (1928); E. Eerkes, Th a0 (522%, 
in Ancient China’, in T’oung 6); ‘ ff 
A. Waley, Chinese Poems (194 N este Do chit 
A. Conrady and E. Erkes, eee 
zur chinesischen Kunstgeschich 5 de? satu 


chang, tr. F. Biallas, op. C15 Dt. Ge upobiy 


Liedern” des K‘ii Yiian’, 17 
u. Vélkerk. Ostasiens, JU 
1933), and in om iy 
I ; ‘Die Letzten ten 
vile *,in Mon. Serica, I (10354) die yi 
F, Biallas, ‘K‘tth Yiian’s “Fat i 95 Oh 
in Asia Major, VII (193 1) tina ROY ven" 

tr. F. Biallas, in Jour. N. creat A 

59 (1928); Ta Chao ( The (194 pl 


Univ: ° det tf 
jer" 
eu Lait)" 


Iy) 
e! 


tr. A. Waley, in Chinese Poems \'" jp. 
G’ oi 

ar oR CHUAN® ’chli eg) 
Chuang-tzti, ‘ MASTER C 5 Oat vaphy 


bilee, Gopinbyt 


oe ~_ 


Chuang Chou (4th cent. ' bios he ip 


philosopher. The © = only 
notice of Chuang-tzu SNe A 
formation that he was 4 P here b p 

f Sung) WP pte) M 
the small state o he was cons Ch | 
minor post, and that pe 


; 70-3 p | 
with king Hui of Liang (37° “5 c.)- pat 


"AOL Bigs 
king Hsiian of Ch’ (319 sng 1 x 
known from the book, CH sit h 
survived the emcee : 
B.C.), to whose thous f 
been indebted for his soe ae : of y 
but probably not by anny in be of ia! 
The book, Chuang ed itir 0 fi 
version, derives from t and 3s peo 
Hsiang (3rd century A-D+) "ont Mole 


r f 
be shorter than that ores a fe Be, 
century B.C. It ema periting® Ho" of 
Taoist philosophica hand “dl vi, 
style, clearly not om 5 the © nd? gof 
considerable noe Ae ginal Ce, ao i 
of China’s most “with. ; sig 
greatest prose write! Be ite 3 J ! 


OT Ae 
hilosophy yor sd of 
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) al Wet 
tive values of the phen Bee: ee / 
style is rich ine allegory obs Ay 
sy doace of keen me 

Chuang-t2ui (The Texts a 
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Dschuana Tre 
Sat ante tr. R. Wilhelm (1912); Chuang 
tr. H. Rca Moralist and Social Reformer, 
Chuang § ies (2nd ed. 1926); Fung Yu-lan, 
A. Wien (1933, tr. of Ch. 1-7). 
Ching ey, Three Ways of Thought in Ancient 
(1939). A.R.D 


Ch 

F793) MLIRHALL DMITRIEVICH (*1743; 

zhaya hp Ussian author. In his Prigo- 

1770) hg (The Comely Cook’, 

Novel of selva Russia the first realistic 
adventure, with a woman of the 

» Teminiscent of Moll Flanders, as 

; Vickie 


Chu 
Pauls (ay RICHARD WiLLtam, dean of St 
fnnett- ‘on 25 1V 1815; ©1853 Helen 
of letters | over 9 XII 1890), English man 
dies, * Writer of critical and historical 


Anse} 
Acon, (rage 43) ; Dante (1850) ; Spenser (1879); 
1891), 4); History of the Oxford Movement 


ed. M. C. 
R.M.H. 


hur . 
1731 sail, CHARLES (* Westminster Il 
1764), 1748 Miss Scott; TBoulogne 4 XI 
Profese: 7 etish satirical poet, clergyman by 
Vocatinc’» who established his truer 
Satire 4 In Rosciad (1761). ‘This vigorous 
fess o 1€ actors of his day rivalled the 
ad feay the Duneiad, winning him fame 
Mollett Critics of Rosciad, including 
W logy, | ; received a savage reply 1 
ns Toh 701). Other victims of his pen 
(wh OPhecy in Ghosts (1762), the Scots 
" retos of Famine (1763) and Hogarth 
"ted with vitriolic caricature) in 


Epis 
tle 4 
Poe, ogarth (1763). 


The ed. J 

' P eae Lav ] ’ ; 

i oni Maer ols 2939, Tooke 
M.H. 


> 3 Vol R. 
burch, a 1844). 


I 
pane rd, THOMAS (*Shrewsbury Cc. 
~PhIe IV 1604), English poet an 

d ( Most of Churchyard’s early 
in ae 2) was spent in my itary 
Tibuteg Titain and abroad, 
t The to Tottel's Miscellany (15 57) 
of Ware p70" for Magistrates (1563). 
topjStse S he became a voluminous writer 
War, in ae Prose which was generally 
aq, (1 ‘aterest, though The Worthines of 
“nti : 7) contains valuable historica 


u ; ; 
4 Chur {Vian information. 
1578); 


Ge, 
yy, nergy des Chippes (2 parts, 1575) a 
las of pepe of Nts Ohad 
8e al : S , i i j 
een | 41593) } Ch cnyards Charitie (159 iE 
Pub Sn Ry Tutt, T. C. (1884) 3 2 B. Gamzue, 
Abeste oq beth and Literary pee A. in 
> : a ang Ass 49 1934 ’ : ° 
. ‘Cs Pension’, j “Lang. 
ace fro, 4 * Pension’, 1 Pub. a ay al 
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Cibber, Cottey (*London 6 AI 1671; 
coc. 1692 Jane Shore; fibid. 12 SII 1757), 
English actor and dramatist, poet laureate 
diocre poet, skilful dramatist, a 
brilliant critic of acting and outstanding 
comedian, his‘capable management brought 
prosperity to Drury Lane. The butt of 
Pope in the later version of the Dunctad, he 


suffered undue ridicule from contempor- 


aries. 

Apology for Life of Mr C. C. (written by 
himself, 174°); Dramatic Works of C. C. Esq. 
(with life, 4 vols, 1760). 

I. D’Israeli, The Calamities and Quarrels of 
Authors (vindication of C. against ridicule of 
his age, 1859); F. Senior, Life and Times of 
C. C. (1928); R- Barker, Mr C. of Drury Lane 
(with biblio., 1939): R.M.H. 


Cicero, NIARCUS Tut.ius (*Arpinum 3 I 
106; }Formiae 7 XII 43 B.c.), Roman 
orator. Of equestrian family, Cicero 
entered public life as a pleader in 8r, 
distinguishing himself in the cause célébre 
of S. Roscius of Ameria (S80). In 75 he 
became quaestor at Lilybaeum and in 70 
successfully prosecuted C. Verres for mal- 
versation in Sicily. He entered active 
politics in 66 as praetor with his speech 
De Imperio Cn. Pompe. As consul in 63 

sed the conspiracy of Catilina 


he suppress 
and was hailed as pater patriae. The first 
triumvirate (60) restricted his political 


activity and in 58 he was driven into exile. 
Although honourably restored in 57, he 
confined himself to literary and forensic 
work. On the outbreak of war 1n 49, after 
much hesitation he followed Pompey but 
abandoned 1e struggle after Pharsalus 
(48) and was reconciled with Caesar. 
Cicero welcomed the | tyrannicide’ of 44, 
but proposed ratification of Caesar's acts 
and a general political amnesty. Octa- 
vian's unexpected alliance with Antony 
enabled the latter to have Cicero murdered. 

acter and politics have been 


Cicero’s charé 
particularly in Germany. 


much assailed, pé m 
He was indeed hesitant 1n making decisions, 


and his naive vanity made even his con- 
temporaries laugh: yet he had ardent 
atriotism, unflagging enersy and the 
highest gifts of intellect, while his private 
life was jrreproachable. His works fall 
into four classes—works on rhetoric, on 
philosophy, letters and speeches. Of the 
first group the De Oratore, @ dialogue on 
the qualities of an ideal orator, is the most 
important. Of the philosophical works 
rum is perhaps the best, 


the De Natura Deo ; 
although the Tusculan Disputations and the 
d Offices can dispute pride of place 


celebrate i 
two charming essays On 


with it. The 
y cendsp and On-Old dgeure deservedly 


1730; me 


= 3 pm a 


46 
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popular. The most interesting of the 
letters are those to Atticus, in which 
Cicero gives his opinions of persons and 
actions in Roman politics with a frankness 
not found in his speeches. The corres- 
pondence with Cicero’s irascible brother 
Quintus is frequently entertaining. Of the 
speeches those against Verres and against 
Antony (the Philippics) are the greatest: 
the second Philippic is perhaps the greatest 
speech of all time. The law-court speech 
Pro Cluentio wonderfully exemplifies Ci- 
cero’s powers of advocacy: the famous 
Speeches against Catiline are not his best. 
A particular interest belongs to the speech 
Pro Archia, which is partly a defence of 
Cicero’s literary interests. 
Cicero’s style varies with the occasion, 
from the colloquial, sometimes enigmatic 
brevity of his private letters to the subtle 
Persuasion, stately panegyric or stunning 
invective of his great political orations. 
He has all the abilities of Demosthenes, 
together with a wit which the latter lacks. 
In the Philosophical works Cicero lays the 
foundations of a philosophical vocabulary 
in Latin, and translates his Greek originals, 
f not with perfect accuracy, at least with 
Orce and elegance. 
Fashionable rhetoricians of the Silver 
8e affected to despise Cicero as being 
Pompous and old-fashioned, but he re- 
Mained qa widely read classic until the fall 
of the empire. In the middle ages he was 
respected but little known (Tullius and 
‘C€TO were often thought to be two 
Persons) : since the Renaissance his position 
as the greatest Roman prose-writer has 
TeMained secure. 
ge EDITIONS: Ernesti (5 vols, 3rd 
Flatts’ ta 2) often repr.) ; Orelli, Baiter and 
= nt vols, 1845-62) ; Baiter and Kayser 
vols, 1862-69); Miiller (11 vols, 1878-98). 
th SPARETE EDITIONS; Orations, letters and 
€torical works in Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon. 
rat., Clark and Peterson, 1905; letters, L. C. 
Urser, 1901-03; Rhetorica, A. S. Wilkins 
1903). Most works tr. in Loeb Libr. 
DITIONS WITH COMMENTARY: Orations, ed. 
= aye (2nd ed. 1862, largely obsolete, but in- 
* €S speeches for which no other English 
“mentary has appeared). Rosc. Amer., G. 
andgraf (2nd ed. 1914); Div. Caec. and Verr., 
* thomas (1894); Verr., W. Peterson (1907); 


Pro Caec., Fr. Schéll (1921); De Imp. Cy 


Bets J. R. King and C. Clark (1917); 

uent., W. Peterson (1899); De Lege Agraria, 
Hei Zumpt (1861); Pro Rabirio, W. 
p,itland (1882); In Cat., E. A. Upcott (1887); 
's Hurena, W. E. Heitland (1876) ; Pro Sulla, 
Pro (1882); Pro Archia, J. S. Reid (1878); 
Harys, o> T. B. L. Webster (1931); De 
"Resp.. A. Klotz (1915); Pro Sestio, 
Holden (3rd ed. 1889); Pro Caelio, 
“stin (1933); De Provinciis Cons., 
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° v4 ro Balbo, 
H. E. Butler and na ~* (1924) % Hole 
. S. Reid (1878); Pro £tanci0, © | (so00}3 
ae Pro Milone, C. eer 
Phil. I, II, J. D. Denniston Soe Works: 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND ss 1885); i 
Academics, J. S. Reid (2n¢ "(3 vols; 1885}! 
Natura Deorum, J. E. B. May eh De offi 
De Finthus, W. Hutchinson Te Oratores Be 
H. A. Holden (8th ed. 1899); --0 "ps San 
Wilkins (3rd ed. 1895); Orato” 
1885). . 
' —— Tyrrell and aoe 
1933), tr. E.. B, Shuckure 
Select Letters, ed. A. Watson, ricett 
a 19S saipaliss, Thesauri’ 1820)! 
Strupties: Ml. last repr. London ict 
nianus (Basle 1559, *48 rer, Onome «ws 
J. C. Orelli and J. G. em Comment gd 
Tullianum (1838); H. SJOBrir gee, ‘The 
Tullianae (1910); Time (1991 
Procedure of Cicero s £1 Scent 
Strachan-Davidson, 5 (12t : mse 
. 3 wn es Amus f Mom 
Boissier, Cicéron et $ tions in + , 
unfavourable interpre" and DF 
Rémische Geschichte, “ and 6. 
Geschichte der Stadt Rom, 5 


(6 vol a 
899° 
a How 4 


; , CO 
Cieszkowski, AUGUS?: Il 1894) oat ) 
IX 1814; fPoznan et i : 
philosopher and — t trave 
Hegelianism and @ oe on Z. OF 
he exerted an influen’™ ophie (1838) of ‘ 
Prolegomena Zur Histort0° The D est ef 
Nese a vols 1848-79 se, 1919). cophiéc 
Nations, abr. tr. Wis A. ‘et a 65: 
Tat ( ons N- y. Lossk ah 
Qt (1907); 4N- sts 
in Three Polish Messta” eville: 15? HN 


* 

, spro ( 

Cieza de Leén, PEP is er 
tSeville ? 1560), Fife as 2 81 558) 
had an i oe his hist nroP 50", 
The: fixst pat hical and til th? M 
= coe Beogra publishes +0 ad w 
t Ss, Z 

a oy describe oe at 
Peruvian civil io ewelle is 
the Indians and wt VI; Pri Gg 


HAV? , as 
Bibl. Autores Esp 223; rept Seg r0 ? 
la crénica del Pert an 1945! "roy cer" ble gf) 
del Pert, eas nit ( 1850 Guerre, A ¥ ye 
de la cronica de e (1877 > “Sevel 09)? g0% 
las crénicas del Pert 5: The ens (27 yt gh 
Peri (1877). Trane” grey” (Hak a)i, Jf 
Travels, tr. Capt: Markb2™ id. War aM, 
Travels, tr. C. ef Quint? . The pM 
1864); The War O - 1919)? ot! 
War of Chupas (1b1d-» 
Salinas (ibid., 1923/- ™ 
Vie 
Cinna, GAIUS HEL ossiDly 
friend of CatulluS Srer “pe S 
who was lynched thor of é style 
epic poem in the ~ 
other lyrical piece’ 


| 
| 
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Ww NI 
- «4 ore] 4 ‘ - 
(1924) » Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorum 


AR 

* Os € . . . e . . 

ed; ' Powe Pai tenio di Nicea, Elvto Cinna 

33). Now’ (Atti Accad. Torino, 1932- 
A.J 42. 


Cino de® @;.- 
¢. at Sigisbuldi da Pistoia (*Pistoia 
Whose 11337), Italian poet: after Dante— 
Prolific i friend he was—the most 
fee stilnovisti (q.v.). Cino 
feputable W at Bologna and wrote a 
Justinian, Commentary on the Codex of 
Probab]y By family tradition he was 
2¢count’ y, Black Guelf and on_ this 
‘hen Hen, exiled from Pistoia, 1300-06. 
Cing ie Pe entered Italy in 1310 
Servin lusiastically supported him, 
ad as a 48S ambassador to Florence 
aW at Jide in Rome. Later he taught 
bee death and Perugia. From 1333 till 
loys a. 1° was at Pistoia, holding 
pCino’s law offices. : 
hinnt®> ee output Is mostly amorous ; 
ay aS the tale Eloquentia, presents 
jude! later A‘ ian love-poet par excellence ; 
haemen Pinion has not endorsed this 
*S Bone ¢ the dispara t of Cino’s art 
of 1e too fay paragement of VINO s 
is eValcant; ar. He lacks the vivid force 
ten iny i, the sonority of Guinizelli, he 
aise sometimes monotonous ; 
: ie ender gravity and grace are 
it Something sep lace qualities. Receiv- 
€arg, a from Dante, he transmitted, 
(Geo Rime Ot a little to Petrarch. 
Reva. 19 di C. da P., ed. G. Zaccagnini 
: Benederr : re del dolce stil novo, €C- 
€rton; 1939). 
Pegno, ’7 ae (2nd ed. 1939); 
i, Cc Trecento (5th ed. 1948) ; G. 
1939) . da p- da P.: studto biografico (1919) 
Ne oe G. ea VI centenarto della morte 
arbi” (on C Robertis, in Studi Danteschi, 
Rat sy robley, :S political connexions) } 
eld) ficiens di critica dantesca, 11 (1941, 
‘ references to other noel ts 


QO: 
Pani “ee Grratpr, G. C. 
' Blaj 3 [X 1887). Known 2s 
umanian philology, Cipariu 
ya reV, Pik proved that, despite its 
ep Man; UNgarian and Turkish words, 


bis Toy S derj lear 
Q,- Ugh rived from VuUts ie en 


t : 
be “any Sut several patos — 
he first pa 


Transyl- 


Dri um ee 
Rie, te narii was t 
h . ray : entirely in Latin characters. 
; Y . . 
(yg Oriag te " jnba romana de pe dialecte $t 
(1988); sg less 2 (1854); Acta et fragmenta 
P2). - enue (185 =) 5 Crestomapie 
‘0 Ra “"diu de gramatica limbit romane 
Sra tu, 


eC. py; = al 
(oo4y tefa si opere (1900) at ae. $2 


CLARE 


Ciriaco d’Ancona (*Ancona 1391; TCre- 
mona 1452), Italian epigraphist. Ciriaco 
spent a lifetime travelling and exploring 
the Mediterranean countries, and collecting 
ancient documents, medals, statues and 
other objects, of which he wrote an 
account, the Commentart, since destroyed. 

Lettere inedite di Cirtaco d’ Ancona, ed. M. 
Morici (1806) ; Anconitana Iiliricaque laus, ed. 
G. Praga, in Arch. stor. per la Dalmaztia, 13 


(1932), |, 
M. More, 


‘Cronologia dei viaggi di C.’, 
‘a Arch. stor. ital., 22 (1898); R. Sabbadini, 
c. dA. e la sua descrizione autografa del 


Peloponneso’, in Mise. Ceriant (1910). 
c 


Sammut, pseud. of Mrcutu Mantu, 
ik Samuilu (*Sadu 1745 ; 
+Buda 13 V 1806), Transylvanian historian, 
philologist and translator. He studied in 
Vienna where he wrote a Rumanian gram- 
mar in collaboration with Sincai (1780). 
The persecutions of Bishop Bobu when 
Clain returned to Blaj forced him to move 


to Buda. 

Brevis notitia historiae Valachorum ab origine 
gentis secolum XVII (Vienna, 1780); Elementa 
linguae daco-romanae sive valachicae (Vienna, 
1780, 2nd ed. Pest, 1S805—incorporated in a 
Ger.-Rum. grammar pub, Vienna, 1788); 
Istoria bisericeasca pe scurt (3 vols, 1794); 
Istoria st lucrurile st intamplarile Romanilor 
(10 pts, 1802); Dictionar romano-latino- 
maghiaro-germian (Buda, 182 5). 

{. C. Bianu, Viefa $ activitatea luz Maniu 
Samuilu Miculu alias Clain de Sadu (1876). 
A.V.W. 


Clanvowe, SIR THOMAS? (fc. 1410), per- 
haps wrote 7, ne Cuckoo and the Nightingale 
(also called The Book of Cupid) once 


attributed to Chaucer. 
Chaucerian and other Poems, ed. W. W. Skeat 


1897). 
( O'6. Ward, 


Clain, 
also known as MO! 


‘The authorship of The Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale’, in Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XLIV (1929); for contrary view see G. L, 
Kittredge, ‘Chaucer and Some of his Friends’, 
in Mod. Phil., I (1903). R.W.B. 


Clare, JOHN (*Helpstone 13 VII 1793; 
201820 Martha Turner; +Northampton 
so IV 1864); English poet. Clare’s 
minute and sensitive natural description is 
the product of his work and thought in the 
Gelds. He tried various occupations but 
was always poor and died in an asylum— 
where much of his poetry was written. 
Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and Scener 
(1820); The Village Minstrel and Other Poem: 
(2 vols, 1821); Ze Shepherd’s Calendar (182). 
The Rural Muse ( 1835); Lhe Life and Remains 
L. Cherry (1873); Poems by 


of F. Ca, ede J 
GC. dy, An BIO (rg08)s F C.? Poems 
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chiefly from Manuscript, ed. Ic. Blunden and ; < ‘tie EIrs * on 24 1) 
Porter (1920); Madvigals and Sheoniien, ea. ne Ke ev waainia ee ( shone sali 
E. Blunden (1924); Sketches in the Life of F.C oe [Melbourne . vie a i ut 1. His 
Written by Hémself, ed. E. Blunden, (1930), "OV'S*: He left England in yO" rm of 
Poems, ed. J. W. Tibble (1935); The Letters of novel of the convict days, Jor ine -Jaimed 
$. C.and The Prose of 7. C., both ed. J. W.and 441s Natural Life, was widely Orrq from 
A. Tibble (1951). when published as a book condene” othe 
We Pe toe, The Life of F. C. (1865); J. W. its original form as a serial. iis mus 
: - Tibble, 7. C.: A Life (932); 5.H. novels are not highly regarded. his fret 
Cl ; — : cellaneous writings illustrate |. ‘cas? 
arendon, Earv or: see Hype, Epwarp.  prijijant as well as provocative qual rhe 
Clareno, ANGELO (*Fossombrone 1247; journalist, mostly caustic 25 ™ 
+Santa Maria d’Aspro (Basilicata) 15 Vy__ local scene. yb. 
1337), Italian ascetic writer, head of the For the Term of His Natural Life, fir) 
ee Spiritualt (1307). An austere in Gone fom as His Natural Lift 7M 
isciple of Gioacchino da Fiore, he ‘Selected Works of M.C. (1890). ke 
struggled ceaselessly to maintain the strict r vas {6 
observance of St Francis’ rule. Clareno Clarke, SAMUEL Gob last Ae 1 100 
wrote the Expositio Regulae fratrum shire 10 X 1599; © Shotwich a. 8s se 
minorum and a Latin chronicle, diffused in atherine Overton, (naa cler io | 
the vernacular as the Cronaca delle 1683), English nonconforms ae | 


tribulaziont, recountin fi i industry W bis 

, g the struggles and ©! *¢arning and industry x) 

persecution of his rigid congregation. books of a biographical 9 — sh i 
Engle ih (36 it 


Chronicle, ed. Tocco, in Rendic. d The Lives of thirty-#00 yah 
det Lingel, wh Diba endic. d. r. Accad. (7697): The Histor » of Queen Jlizar’y 80 19 
ries, XVII (1908); ed. Ehrle, 703 Jie piston Sundry Eminer il Dit 


in Archiv. fir Litt. und Kirchen 1682): : 
esch., 1- 83); The Lives of 
g ‘4 — this Later Age (1683); A org pnoteh pJ 


(1885-88) ; Italian versio 

~O8) ; n, ed. Malagol ; ; 

Expositio Regulae, ed. Oliger bora Me (16. 4 oe nip a 672! 

Clari, Ropert pe (1217 ?), French ssgplehaggersinttony ‘ch 1 ¥ ih 
, Clarke, SAMUEL (@hian V bom 


chronicler. He was 

- i a knight from Picard “enol. To. W" pe 

ons took part in the fourth crusade feoe, coKatherne Laas 00% Ftosophe! 0 p 

sie ey inferior to Villehardouin’s chron- English divine | 2u ‘ oF, 

oo toe mn Gecribes the same events in far Lveieal speculation ° 

Sonic hn ‘ his baeiuges de Constanti- BEEP Ne the Being at 
: provides an invaluable eye- Discourse concerning ur Z L oot y i is) 


writings give literary pe: 


witness account written . . God em a 

t unt, nin a style which, of ‘0 (1704-05) i: 

oe lacking in variety, is simple and Trinity (1712).—W ey Memoirs of ees ;) | 

ys - The author was an unimportant with life),—W. Whisto™ Pol | 

gure, and the work reflects the point of yp} om | 
ati? of 


view of th nt 
It is one of fhe < file of the expedition. Claudian (CLAUPIN 8), neo io 
of French es est surviving examples (fAlexandria : Es hp He oti ; 

; Belonging by birt ‘4 in 34 ph a) 
iene @. Constantinople, ed. P. Lauer Claudian left Alexan? pp ris ci pt 
Chronist (3 anner, R. de C., ein altfranz, the last pagan poet (the , m are sp det pe 
Cl? F R IQOI); A. Pauphilet, ‘Sur R de sometimes attribute ‘Jan “99 i) 

-,1n Komania, LVII (193 I). A.H.D. became at Rome an Monots sop 
patronage of the emp ae first pt or f ip" 
Cl great general Stilicho, i 0 J 
xe CHARLES COWDEN (*Enfield 1 5 laureate of the Ron om euler J f; 
13 It ¢ nie set Mary Novello; +Genoa poems, which rane ttacks on f piu, o 

I 77), English writer on the arts and patrons to satirica oO 
ae public lecturer on Shakespeare, °TS@™©®: contain * ects t 041 bogs 
‘- riend of Keats, member of Leigh interest. Claudiap cessor? fe 
unt’s Hampstead circle. of his classical a vigorouy sso yl 
truly great, 1S at le rhetol, pit cate 


Clarin: see Aas y Urena, L. 


Carmina Minim 
a (1859); Shak , , 
Recofhner’ chiefly aise BP dinate “G865), both technical 29°... De, Fon ‘ 
racglections of Writers (with Mary Clarice, Tythologicay epic, ery i “oxt™ ah 
{2); Shakespeare Key (1879). > pinae, reveals 8 ce Ic are 9. ist ay Ad 
1883) ; Ae rs C.C. C2, in Keats’ Works (4 vols, 4 few poems in Gree «th. B 58% p 
- C. Clarke, C. C, C. (1887) and My —_Claudiani_ Carmi “7, oe 


Long Ii 
ife. An Autobiographic Sketch (1896). Ger. Hist., X 1892”, vols, 19 
R.M.H. Platnauer (Loeb Lapin 
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Goth; 

Ep ee H. Schroff (1927); Jn Eutropium, 
Gonsilat, Fr, (1933); Panegyricus De Quarto 
an, Pigs Honorit, ed. P. Fargues (1936); 
(1938)- 7 rm Cons. Hon., ed. K. A. Miller 
PBag finn, ed. H. L. Levy (1935). 

rgues, Claudien. Etudes sur_sa Poésie 


el son T, 
De Raptu bs (1933); A. K. Clarke, Claudian's 
ibe awl alee (Proc. Class. Ass. 1930); 

rees, Claudian as an historical 


aut} . Be 
lority (1908), \].D. 


aud; 
1740 thee Marrunas (*Reinfeld 15 VIII 
Pastor’. aburg 21 | 1815), German poet. 
aW at Jena ee Claudius, after studying 
nds Bok ecame in 1771 editor of Der 
Edas aq er Bote’, the title of which he 
hame Wee Sscudonym. An alternative pen- 
bank off _Asmus. In 1788 he became a 
‘ Clal in Altona. 
Us Wrote abundantly and easily in 
verse, His largely ephemeral 
a is naively didactic. He dis- 
ee and saw himself as a 
“ : a king to simple men. In his 
ist h teat need is sometimes inspired 
me Reg ec wad power. Der Mond 
atin “e : perhaps his finest poem, 
Sphere power to communicate 


Prose 


a ca 
Ple 
Poetry my 


Pros 
TOSe Wty: 
like Writi 
S$} 


Mags i 
Vy ae sua secum portans oder S'dmt- 
K. 2812) des Wandsbecker Boten (8 vols, 
W ld * nodern ed. by H. Hesse (1916), 
Ms Heypt92)), H. Claudius (1938). 
vA (1860 MC. (4867); C. Monckeberg, 
er 973 K, ae C. Betke, M. C._als Lyriker 
J. ee C, (x €rok, Af. C. (1881); W: Stamm- 
Crzg 915); H. Claudius, M. C. (1938) 5 
wla ij - und Hamann (1940). H.B.G 
0 . 
of Re Wrop vuadrigarius, Roman _his- 
Ow, Me f € ¢. 80 B.c, an annalistic history 
Q tim t0M the Gallic invasion to his 


> IN at least 23 books, of which 


S . > ‘ 
Hp ia remain; one of Livy s pane 
i Cter oh 

im ist, Rom. Rel., I (2nd ed. 1914): 
C] ter, Der Annalist C. QO. ( ; 937 


ayis 
Dp Vo 
C Suave GonzALEs DE: see GONZALES 
aypss . 
Q,, Jo 
: peaty y Fajardo, Jost 
in ish ySlands 1730; Madrid _ 1800): 
Ri 12ee ps letters. He was educated 
tou; .S aff friend of Voltaire and Buffon. 
unde ei with Beaumarchais’ siste?, 
mir Ry] Pired Goethe’s Clavis?. € 
Mat}, ~ “Nsador Matritense (1762-67); 
.Of Addison’s Spectator. His 
nentales 


the autos S@ 4 
@ g, -° their being officially banne 


‘uth of B fe. He j ellent trans- 
Or uf... Je is an exc 
R, Si; fon, Racine an other French 


DE (*Lanzarote, 


Aro? 
ja | 
y Nessi, C. (1942): R.M.N. 


CLEMENT 


Clay, Henry (*The Slashes, Va. 12 IV 
1777; ©1799 Lucretia Hart; Washington, 
D.C. 3x XII 1857), American statesman, 
journalist and brilliant debater. 


The Works of H. C. (6 vols, 18 517). 
C. Schurz, H. C. (2 vols, 1887); G. R. 
Poage, H. C. and the Whig Party (1936). 
Fits€ 


Clays VERBRECHTENSONE, of Haerlem, 
13th-century Dutch poet; according to 
Maerlant he wrote an adaptation of Walle 


van Oringen. 


G. Kalff, Middelnederl. epische fragmenten 
(1885). J.J.M. 


Cleanthes or Assos (*331; T232 B.C.), 
Greek philosopher, succeeded Zeno as 
head of the Stoic school at Athens in 263. 
His writings were numerous, but not much 
survives : most famous is his Hy» to Zeus, 
which gives intense religious feeling to the 
Stoic doctrine of Fate and the relation of 
man to the divine soul of the world. This 
is one of the most important documents of 
Greek religious thought. 

H. von Arnim, Stotcorum Veteruwn Frag- 
menta, I (1908); A. C. Pearson, The Fragments 
of Zeno and C. (1891); J. V. Powell, Collectanea 


Alexandrina (1925): 
E. Zeller, Stozes, Epicureans and Sceptics 


(1880); R._V. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean 
(1910); M. Pohlenz, ‘ Kleanthes Zeushymnos’, 
7S (1940) and Die Stoa (1947); 


in Hermes, 
G. Berbeke, Kleanthes van Assos (1949). 
D.J.F. 


Clemens, S. L.: see Mark TWAIN. 
Clement, TITUS Friavius, of Alexandria 
(*Athens ¢. 150; tc. 212), Greek Christian 
writer, pupil of Pantaenus, whom he suc- 
ceeded as head of the Christian school at 
Alexandria. Author of many apologetic 
and exegetical works, of which the Protrep- 
ticus, the Paedagogus and the Stromates 
His work is epoch-making 
ystematic striving to recon- 
revealed 


survive entire. 


because of his s 
cile pagan philosophy with 
religion. 

Ed. O. Stahlin (4. vols, 1905-36); tr. W. 
Wilson, The Writings of C: of A. (3 Vols, 
1868-71); G. W. Butterworth, C. of A.: The 
Exhortation to the Greeks; The Rich Man’s 
Salvation; To the Newly Baptised (Loeb Libr. 
1919); R. P. ca The Excerpta ex Theadoto 
of C. of A. (1934)- 
wR z Tollinton, C. of A.: a Study in Chris- 
tian Liberalism (2 vols, 1914); E. de Faye 
Clément a’ Alexandrie: étude sur les rapports a 
christianisme et de la philosophie grecque ay 2¢ 
siecle (2nd ed. 1926) ; C. Mondésert, Clément 
@’ Alexandrie: introduction & P étude de lq pores: 
r de U’ Ecriture (1944). HES 


yeligieuse a paruir 
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Clement of Ochrida: sce KLIMENT. 


Clercq, WitLEmM bE (*Amsterdam 15 | 
1795; ©1818 Caroline Boissevain ; tibid. 
4 II 1844), Dutch man of letters, director 
of the Nederlandsche Handelmaatschappij. 
An enthusiastic improvisator in verse, 
friend of da Costa, admirer of Bilderdijk, 
he became, through his zealously religious 


quest for truth, a central figure of the 
Réveil. 


Welke invloed heeft vreemde letterkunde . 
gehad op de Nederlandsche taal- en letter- 
hunde . . .? (1824). =. 

A. Pierson, W. de C. naar zyn daghoek (2 
vols, 1870); C. E. te Lintum, W. de C- (1938). 

J.W.W, 


Cleveland, or Cleiveland, Joun 
(*Loughborough VI 1613; TLondon 29 1V 
1658), English royalist satirical] poet and 
character writer, of immense contemporary 
reputation. He was elected Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge (1 634), and 
when ejected in 1645, became judge advo- 
cate at Newark. In 1655 Cleveland was 
Imprisoned at Yarmouth, but was released 
on appeal to Cromwell. In his direct 
political satire Cleveland is excellent in his 
antithetical heroic couplet: in his amatory 
verse he is ‘ fantastic ’, but always with con- 


trol of his Structure. He also wrote news- 
books. 


The Character of a London-Diurnall (1647, 
repr. Many times 1647 and 1648: often not al] 
by Cleveland): Poems (1647; with additions, 
1651, 1653, 1654, 1657, 1659); ¥. Cleveland 
Revived (1659); Works (1687; contains 3 prose 
» £0ems, ed. Berdan (1911): ed. 
aintsbury in Minor Poets of the Caroline 
Period, III (1921). B.L.J. 


Clinton, Henry FYyngs (*Gamston, Notts 
14] 1781 > ©1809 Harriott Wylde, «1875 
Katherine Majendie ; [Welwyn 24 X 18 52), 
English classical Scholar, author of works 
On Greek and Roman chronology, Fast; 


Hellenici (3. vols, 1824-34) and Fasti 
Romani (2 vols, 1845), 


Autobiography (1818) and Literary 
1019-52), in Literary Remains of ©. 


R, 


Clough, ARTHUR HucH (*Liverpool 1 J 
1819; ©1854 Blanche Smith; +Florence 
13 XI 1867), English poet. Clough was 


educated at Rugby and Balliol where his 
acquaintance with 


he close friendship com- 
ened in Thyrsis. Strongly influ- 
Ons py Newman, he held a fellowship at 
‘i mh ut was later driven by conscientious 
un S to resign, A streak of Scepticism, 

ated by the religious controversies of 


Journal 


(1854). 
M.H. 


‘ce of bis 
; romise 
the time, clouded the ing et raking #97 
youth and prevented him Ir 


The 

settled career. Pe 
on rit j0cm ig 

Clough’s principal J . Voy F 


. Lynours 
Bothie (1848) and Seat i 


: en ae mn F e. 
(1849), narratives “¢ dialogue’ 1. 
Dipsychus (1850), a amg e an ei 
these and in his shorter him are hor hv 
the perplexities that a eat He 
debated; but his persona 5 an SCOPE ny 
mour blend with Sori igh-spinited | i 

nV ‘fancy anc stm ig 
= oe oe a ded ™ 
‘ ae ade hi 
or egocentricity he made Y F, 
a theme for poetry. nuebell 

The Bothie of Toper- ee “rena ot 

Vacation Pasere (Fo lich); 5 Art ay 
, vk ér- = ° an ra) 
<7 Se tinwasas Burbidge of Oe 
Ci (18 i separate 7 base Ren fro 
oug 3 4 "Poems an RY , select! poet 

a, C 5°) *B. Clough Sacecee se 

Fs Le -, CG. - ‘2 VOUS; ° 

nis Istteraand.a mee P. Norsin8 i) 
ed. H. F. Lowry, ; 83)) CO: 
I*. L. Mulhauser (1951)- of. so AB Y 

S. Waddington, is '20)} G. Len std eal 
Osborne, _ oath vy aed » 4p 
(1859), H.W. Garrod, Cle ‘i 
(7870) 5 Le rife (193 567 
and the Criticism of 


Cobb, SAMUEL en ano Sit 
tibid. 18 IX 1713); d verses, ok ex 


Writ of prose an ng a Gt 0 Oy 
ouiched himself defen aity ae at 
against Bentley at onde y 


bridge, and was i Jearnns- og Og 
poraries for wit an ag Wh , 

A Pindarique Ou ane ae qe dy 
Mary (3694); Peers, “a7s0)3 asi 
eos fod english (ge J 
Tale in Moder? 


Ogle, 1741). 


Cobbett, WILLIAM “El 170 133 6) io 
PINE (*Farnham 9 
Reid; -nr Guildfor 
journalist, essay]S" = 
Son of a count Jan?) oud? ay 
and working me a try 
remained in COUP ~ ona‘ ae 
vicissitudes of his F gate his int if 
and political career; an of dly Yee 
f a as spokes™ poge’, v 
fellow-countryme?- ears 1m g he Pass 
cated during eight dasa : ret? ob? iy 
funcU™ con” C0" afb of 
used words as terSPr ness nai iif 
tools, govern and et the o p y f 
Umque powe 1 “reds 14 
Weekly Political B ¥ a eat dio! 
itatioD» {BIS an jt 
of reform ag B02 til ; for 8 od 
breaks, ee priso® = he ed! 
eda aly Boat 
attack 


: 
| 
| 
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jail, R | 
eee adi of his tours of England on 
ides oy Were reprinted from it as Rural 

» his characteristic masterpiece. 


naa vations on Emigration of Dr Foseph 
ish Gy. (1794); Life (by himself, 1816); Bng- 
I ae a er (1817); History of Reformation 
Rural] Re: Advice to Young Men ( 1829); 
1880). i2es (1830; ed. with notes, P. Cobbett, 
eter p e8aey to Parsons (1835).—Works of 
his Poy orcupine (12 vols, 1801); Selections from 
‘tical Works (6 vols, 1835): 
his Life Carlyle, William Cobbett: A Study of 
Ville, Life shewn in his Writings (1904); L. Mel- 
Gp. 4 and Letters of William Cobbett (1913); 
a bigg tt: Cole, Life (1924) ; M. L. Pearl, W.C. 
Sraphical account (1953). R.M.H. 


* 


Seine. 


» MarcanTonio: see SABELLICO. 


Inf PIERRE (*Fontaine-le-Dun, 
- 1390 ?; +1456 ?), French chron- 
awyer at the ecclesiastical 
e, wie Rouen, His Chronique nor- 
S tticn en covers the period 1181-1439, 
Hen “arly interesting for its account of 
S conquest of Normandy. Judged 
Y standards, it is indifferent. 
Bea TOntque Panne a 
Urepgs. Normande de P. Cachon, ed. ©. de 
ne (18 \.H.D. 


~ 
. 


€ (1870). d 


y litera, 


Ock 
Lon (ems Henry ‘THoMAS COCKBURN, 
5854) S dinburgh 26 X 1779; tibid. 26 1V 
W Lorg “Ottish judge; author of The Life 
- 27 Prey (1852), and Memorials of 
pet hae, (1856), part autobiography an 
Yinby Srous and a valuable picture of 
C BQ personalities and events. 
Oday 
ert. Martim, 13th-century Galician 
oy itile; 7. @Vourite of Ferdinand III of 
Po duisite 8 lyrics contain some of the most 
antr mg0 1 ear 
“tugy % Nttgas de amigo mM the early 
(gre Sie © ¢cancioneiros (q.V-)- 
\ 5); ‘ Canciones de amor ed. PF, Vindel 
ma, an Bel] “Th > wa s of M. C.’, in 
Ng, R e seven SO g v 
Co } ev., a VLD (1923): 


Us. 
: Oday *? see Grorce CopINUS. 
t . 
SnslaySton, Roperr (+1665); English 
; from French and Latin, who 


Royse Pri flegy on Strafford (1641) an' 
7 wrjsoned by Parliament. A volumi- 
of Bs "> his Life and Death of Robert 
Coes "ex (1646) is a compilation. 
Gyr B.L.J. 
ne pea Joss FRANCISCO 
Wie stg ITO I861 . +1908), Portuguese 
Sug fey Writer He helped to combat 
hp Te. y Writing brochures on popular 
hig “8ssio N 20 tempore (1904) records his 
Ort. 98 a student at Coimbra. In 
Ties, collected under the title 


TT RINDADE 


COKAYNE 


Os meus amores (1891), he presents vivid, 
realistic scenes of country life with excep- 
tional delicacy of style. 

LaBy, F.C. (x918); F. Ramos, 7. C., komen 
de letras (1947). T.P.W. 


Coelius Antipater, Roman historian, 
wrote after 121 B.c. 7 books on the second 
Punic war, employing Roman and Punic 
sources. In style he was an innovator, 
striving towards greater artistry in ex- 
pression. 

H. Peter, Hist. Rom. Rel., I (2nd ed. 1914). 

Ed. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (1913). 


sae 


Coello, ANTONIO (*Madrid 1600; trbid. 
1653); Spanish dramatist. His most fam- 
ous plays are El conde de Sex (i.e. Essex), 
which portrays Queen Elizabeth kindly, 
Yerros de naturalesa, a collaboration with 
Calderén on the topic of the dream of life, 
and Los empenos de sets horas which Tuke 
adapted for the English stage. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., XIV, XLV, LIV; Yerros 
de naturaleza, ed. E. J. Martinez (1930). 

E. Cotarelo y Mori, ‘Dramaticos del siglo 


XVIJ—don A. C.’, in Boletin R. Acad. Esp. 
(1918-19). E.M.W. 


Coffin, CHARLES (*Buzancy 1676; +Paris 
20 VI 1749); French scholar and Latin 
poet. A pupil of Rollin’s he succeeded 
him as principal of Beauvais College (1713). 
A prolific prose-writer of historical 
essays, discourses €tC., collected in the 
frst volume of his Latin works (1755), he 
attained excellence only in his poem in 
praise of Champagne, both the county and 
the wine, and in church hymns (1727; 
collected with all his poetical works in the 
second volume of his writings). 

_ Vissac, De la poéste latine en France au 
siecle de Louts XIV (1862). P.T 


Jl, RALPH DE (fl. 1200), a native 
of Bernewell, Cambridgeshire, and abbot 
of the Cistercian monastery of Coggeshall 
(1207-18); he resigned because of ill health. 
{n 1187 he began work on the chronicle of 
Ralph Neger, which ended in 1161, and 
brought it down to I 178. 

Chronicon Anglicanum, ed. J. Stevenson 
(1875). R.R.R. 
Coignard, GABRIELLE DE (7Toulouse 


1594), French poet. The widow of a 
judge, Mansencal de Miremont, she wrote 


moving religious poetry, much of it in 


sonnet-form. 
(CEHuvres Chrestiennes (1595). G.B. 


Cokayne Srr® AsTON (*Elvaston XI] 
1608; oor 62 Mary Knyveton; TDerby Il 


Coggesha 


vee 
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1683/4), English poet who, after Trinity 
College, Cambridge, entered the Inns of 
Court ‘for fashions sake’ and went on the 
grand tour in 1632. He translated Monte- 
mayor's Diana, wrote a masque and four 
plays. B.L.J. 


Col, Gontier (*Sens 13547; tParis VI 
1418), French humanist. Secretary to 
Charles VI of France, he was a great ad- 
mirer of classical Latin literature. His 
only extant work is an account of one of his 
diplomatic missions. Both he and his 
brother Pierre, canon of Paris and ‘Tournai, 
played a leading part in the quarrel of the 
Roman de la Rose (1401-02). 

A. Le Duc, ‘G. Col and the French Pre- 
renaissance’, in Rom. Rev., 7-8 (1916-17); A, 
Coville, G. et P. Col et Phumanisme en France 
(1934). A.H.D. 


Colenso, Joun W ILLIAM, bishop of Natal 
(*St Austell 24 I 1814; 01846 Sarah Bun- 
yon; fDurban 20 VI 1883), English Bible 
commentator who provoked violent con- 
troversy by applying methods of historical 
criticism to the Pentateuch. 


Travels in Natal (1855); Commentary on St 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans (1861); Critical 
Examination of Pentateuch (3 vols, 1862). 

Sir G. W. Cox, Life of C. (2 vols, 1881). 

R.M.H. 


Coleridge, Harrigy (*nr Bristol 19 IX 
1796; tGrasmere 6 J 1849), English poet 
and journalist, son of S. T. Coleridge. 


Lhe Complete Poetical Works of EH. C.,. éd, 
R. Colles (1908); New Poems, ed. E. L. Griggs 
(1942).—Letters of H. C., ed. G. E. and E. [, 
Griggs (1937), 

BE. A: Towle, A Poet's Children. H. and 
Sara C, (1912); E, L, Griggs, H. C.: his Life 


and Work (1929); H, Hartman, H. C., Poe's 
Son and Poet (1931). 71. 


Coleridge, Mary Euizaperiy (*London 
23 IX 1861; THarrogate 25 VIII 1907), 
English poet and novelist whose short 
lyrics strike a sombre, mysterious note. 
VERSE: Fancy’s Followin 1896); 
New and Old, ed. H. Newhelt és Sheen 
The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus (1893); The 
King with Two Faces (1897); Gathered Leaves 


f rom the Prose of M. C. (with memoir by FE, 


ichel, 1910), 
Robert Bridges, Collected Essays, VI (1 931). 
3 R.F., 


Coleridge, SamurL TayLor (*Ottery St 
ary 21 X 17472: co1r7gs5 Sara Fricker; 
'Highgate, London 2s VII 1834), English 
ead Critic, Philosopher and talker, Cole- 
= seh Was a delicate child, a brilliantly pre- 
< ie Schoolboy (at Christ’s Hospital) 
2N unsettled undergraduate (his Cam- 


ri 
by a Di 

bridge studies were interrupted y «Gil 
interlude in the Light Mies jsappoitt 
Tomkyn Comberback’)._ A collaboration 
ment in love and an aoe e g atis? 
with Southey in the project € ihe Susy 
cratic colony on the bane er, a 
hanna combined to ET his with porers 
unsuccessful marriage. , na oa | 


alt 
Gil”, bY 


. abit, ! 
ill-health and the ora “et trou ‘on ds 
life restless and trou Aiveri is ant) 
brightened by his chi ig Eh parte gat 
(Lamb and the Woroswer at 1877... 
and his final domestcet the 
under the friendly ‘te impede win’ 
Coleridge was probably eqmrt?™ 3s 
his self-styled habit © sons (he ras 

: Pres cupatlo cre a 
than by his shifting if a time 5 ne 
journalist, lecturer and for é nd bY “ape 
to the governor of Malta) 4 terest ogi 
satiability of his varied o cho" 50 
enadle major contributions © icjs™ aol 

J ' hy; cr tb ge 
the history of philosop. tions {0 so? 
oetrv, and lesser contrid¥ and Pe 
p ry, | ics sociology divide net” 
ogy, metaphysics, ©" ~ well ¢ es a, 
His critical attention 18 7" sig a0? v0 
1S i. “egal characters irpysth ice 
theory between definition and. the Oo 
i pecker he is equally meat EP 
address and precise tn eh supe pris 
i oems and 1 . an of) uh 
versation p ner aD cof) + 
f The Ancient Marine s Vedae 
eg accordance “ combi# 
’ : st Se | 
poetry, human intere e of dream 19 
the logic and on 
th 
Lyrical Ballads (™! 1s, 1 . oh 
The Poetical rer Coleridge ( 1857) jos ey 
atic Works, ed. V- d. Be oy 
plete im Fr nag ad Po 5 wa 
vols, 1912).— 179 
Address to the P o ane (2 
(10 nos, 1796); oN. 
The Friend, ed. I . 
Lhe Statesman s 
Literaria (1817); 19 
Shawcross (2 be sd, Be 
Treatise on Methoa@, ©. she if 
to Reflection (1825) 220); Confes 
Church and Hepes 2 eof 
YT: vit, Ed: _Ta : 
ie SP je Table TA See La 
f Coleridge (2 Vy "HT. N. politt Nl 
Remains of S. TC” rpeologic™? 855), ‘dh 
Remains ot ); Notes Th eri 2° C 4g°.4 ofheg? 
Mis Vane ed, D- Cy Coles Ors ¢f 
"En lish Divines, °° ed. E- jive oh) Gry 
18 “oo Poeta I att Aig | 
1853); Notisbuch OS, o ovat (189 OF) 
(1895); Gutch d hiv; 97 Ref 4 
(known as the srg AIC T M C ghih 
Al 


. th 
A. Brandl, in Her ‘conti ed. * Crt 0) 
Shakespearean Cri giscella eer 0 loa 
Xa Raywor (:99)5 te (5939); Ja! 
STC. ed. RB  Wobur tb. et 
< ° *) “ a ly pu e 
se caine 
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hoteboo} . 
ed. EW £c. KK. Coburn (1951).—Letters, 
eters ed. oe (2 vols, 1895); Unpublished 

ere is a larce L. Griggs (2 vols, 1932).— 
Script mate re collection of marginalia, manu- 
lus, , Sark rial and notebooks in the Brit. 

Gilln. of which is unpub. 

Pane Lhe Life of S. T. C. (1838) ; 
): D. Te C.’, in Essays and Studtes 
“ eofs 7 a C. (1884); H. Caine, Tie 
pater, *C.? gs (1887, with biblio.); W. H. 
gr S. 7 n Appreciations (1889) ; J.D. Camp- 
Gwar The ‘epee the best biog.); H. L. 
1918) "Lp lace of C. in English Theology 
The jor iS. T. C. (1926); A. E. 
mination Komantic Theory of Poetry. An 
7. i the Light of Croce’s Aesthetic 

ai c . pentier, C. le Somnambule Sub- 

103 m Z nh he sublime Somnambulist, 
(oo , alt Snyder, C. on Logic and 
i Crtges ; J. L. Lowes, The Road to 
ang Magination ( ed. rgsr); I. A. Richards, 
at S. 7. io (1934); S. Potter, Coleridge 
(16239) D. G. James, Scepticism 

gy” 237); J. Isaacs, ‘C.’s Critical] 
on tetwo , In Essays and Studies, 21 (1936) ; 
ation 


fe) 
lic . 
Comedy ( (1937); D. G. James, The Roman- 


1948); H. House, C. (1953). 
B.H. 


Coley: 
Tid 
I Be, Sara (*Greta Hall nr Keswick 


qj t8oa 
anges ligt cor829 Henry Nelson Cole- 
hey faNslato on 3 V 1852), English scholar 
dthey? Tr. ‘Took some part in editing 
(19,8 OfS S literary remains. 
47). ih Coley} . ee . ; ; 
> IN, eridge: Biographia Literaria 


ang or 
Berg’? Ne of i aati Lectures Upon Shakespeare 
: the old Poets and Dramatists (1849) 3 


Po On } 
ems (19S Own Times (3 vols, 1850); £%é 


74 Le 
Latin econay ith Derwent Coleridge). 
tty of of the Abipones (tr. from the 
ith Lessons Jobrizhéffer, 3 vols, 1822); 
34) ee Verse for Good Children, 
e ’ _ 3 my ’ were | 
ist x hantasmion Latin in Easy Rhyme 
dng’. TH? ed. E. Colerid Is, 18 
S =. Coleridge (2 vols, 1 73). 
* Biog SE etilan A Poet’s Children. Hartley 
rap}, 912); E. L. Griggs Coleridge Fille, 
Role, FS. C. (1940). B.H. 
Np): ? Joy 
ang ah fers (*1467; -Sheen 16 IX 1519); 
“ie ees oe dean of St Paul’s (1 505) 
edge te aa St Paul’s School (1519). 
On, Stic Critical and historical to 
€thods of biblical interpret4- 


he 
B34 . Ordy, 
(rete y In Of a good chrysten mannes lyfe 
By? 3). the R, Postion of St Paul’s First 
Omans, ed. and tr. J. H. Lupton 


Layee face : : 
Monod ( the ee of St Sites pee 
He 1874). rinthians, ed. and tt. J- 7 
> Letters to Randulphus on ss 

and tr. 


. if cox 
q Upto, 2! of the Creation, ed. 


J is 
SY Peebo yt (1876), 
May Lupeee, The Oxford Reformers (1867); 


Ott, n, Ee 
Sige Om Ra. 


C.’s Imaginative Conception of 


(183 7).—M emoir and 


gen (5 vols, 


COLLIER 


Colin Muset (ff. 13th century), pseud. of 
a French lyric poet, evidently a profes- 
sional minstrel. ‘The majority of his ex- 
tant 13 lyrics are devoted to building up 
the picture of an irreverent, carefree 
singer, delighting in the springtime and 
‘nment in noble houses, but 


good entertal 
ruefully conscious of the need to replenish 
his purse. One of the most attractive of 


medieval authors, Colin Muset manages to 
convey to the reader, delicately and un- 
obtrusively, the impression of a most 
amiable and artless personality. 
J. Bédier, Les Chansons de C. M. (1912). 
FLW, 


Collenuccio, PanpoLro (*Pesaro 7 I 
1444.3 Pibid. 11 VII 1504), Italian humanist. 
He held offices at the courts of Giovanni 
Sforza, Lorenzo il Magnifico and Ercole 
d’Este. His works include a history of 
Naples and poems in Latin and Italian. 
Opere, ed. A. Saviotti (1929). 

A. Saviotti, ‘P. C. umanista pesarese’, in 
Annali della R, Scuola Normale di Pisa 
(1888) ; P. Negri, ‘Missioni di P. C. a papa 
Alessandro VI’, in Arch. della R. Soc. Rom. 
di Stor. Patr., 33 (1910). CP .B: 
OGER DE (*Paris ¢. 1470; tafter 
1538), French poet. A priest and secretary 
to the bishop of Auxerre, he wrote ballads, 
epistles and rondeaux in a simple, sincere 
style under the nickname Roger Bon 


Collerye, R 


Temps. 
CGuvres, ed. ©. d’Héricault (1885); Recuerl 
Il, ed. E. Picot (1904). 


Général des sottes, 
F. Lachevre, Un 
C. et ses poéstes (1943). 


JACOBINE CAMILLA, née Wer- 


disciple de Coquillart, R. de 
M.Y. 


Collett, JAc?* 
geland (*Kristiansand 23 I 1813; coo1841 
Peter Collett; +Kristiania 6 II] 1895), Nor- 


novelist and sister of Henrik 
Her unrequited love for the 
ded piquancy to the feud 
of the Wergeland-Welhaven factions and 
motivated her quthorship, initiated in 1855 
with the novel Amimandens Dattre (rev. 
1879)- Here and elsewhere, somewhat 
clumsily, but passionately, she champions 
the rights of women and fulminates against 
the injustice of prevailing social conven- 
tions. 

I de lange Netter 
Leir (1877); Dagboker 
1932-34 
mee Cade C. C. En skjebne og et livsverk 
(1947); E. Steen, Diktning og virkelighet, en 

OC. forfatterskap (1947). R.G.P. 


studie 1 C. 
y (*Stow Qui or 
( Quire, 


Collier, JEREM 
Cambridge 23 PX 1659; tLondon 26 IV 


wegian 


Wergeland. 
oet Welhaven ad 


(1863) 5 Fra de Stummes 
og Breve, ed. L. Amund- 
).—Samlede Verker (3 


COLLIN 


1726), English nonconformist clergyman 
whose attack on the degeheracy of the 
Stage shows learning and was successful 
against Dryden, Dennis, Congreve and 
others. In his Ecclesiastical History of 
Great Britain (2 vols, 1708-14; 9 vols, 
1852) he emphasized the value of original 
sources, B.L,J. 

A Short View of the Immorality and Pro- 
faneness of the English Stage (1698); A Defence 
of the Short View (1699); 4 Second Defence 
(1700) ; A Further Vindication of the Short 
View (1708); A Short View of the Profaneness 
and Immorality of the English Stage (1730; 
includes all the above); The Great Historical, 
Geographical, Genealogical and Poetical Dic- 
tionary (2 vols, 1701). 

J. W. Krutch, Comedy and Conscience after 
the Restoration (1924); R. Anthony, The F. C. 
stage controversy (1937). |-R-B; 


Collin, Hernricu JOSEPH VON (*Vienna 
26 XII 1772; tibid. 28 VII 1811), Austrian 
dramatist. Collin, who entered the Aus- 
trian civil service in 1795, saw War service 
in 1809. His neo-classical plays extol 
Patriotism. For Coriolan, Beethoven 
Composed his overture. Collin also wrote 
ballads including Kaiser Max auf der 
Martinswand. 

Regulus (1802); Coriolan (1804); Balboa 
(1805); Wehrmannslieder (1809); Gedichte 
(1812); Sdmtliche Werke (6 vols, 1812-14), 
es Laban, H. ¥. von C. (1879); M. Lederer, 

-F. C. und sein Kreis (1921). H.B.G. 


olin d@’Harleville, pseud. of JEaAn- 
RANCGOIS COLLIN (*Meévoisins 30 V 1755; 
Paris 24 II 1806), French poet and 
Tamatist. Collin was the son of a bar- 
tister-at-law, and started life as an attor- 
ney’s clerk. He began his literary career 
as a writer of light verse, but later found 
a true medium in comedy and won great 
os oe during the revolution with 
Vptimiste (1788) and Le Vieux Céliba- 
tatre ( 1792). Charm, wit and the delicacy 
of his verse make up for the slickness of 
his plots. 
L’Inconstant (1786 ; Chateaux en fF: 
(1789) > IV. de am ial son petit dee 
hédtre et poésies fugitives (1805; new ed. 


oe 

- Welshinger, Le Thédtre de la Révolyt; 
(1869). M.G: ; IPR 
Collins, Joun CuurTon (*Cotswolds 


26 IIT 1848: 01878 Pauline Strangways : 
Tnr Lowestoft 1 5 IX 1908), English essay- 
ae lecturer and editor of numerous English 
“pics zealous campaigner for the estab- 
‘: ae of a school in English at Oxford. 
.~@n English Literature be taught?’, in 
ieneteenth Century (1887) : ‘A School of Eng- 
literature’, in Quarterly (1887); Studies 


| 
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in Shakespeare (1904); Studies in Poet) | 
Criticism (1905); Greek Influence on oa 
Poetry (1910); L. ©- Collins, Life and Me 
of C. (1911). bil | 
Collins, \lorTiMeER (*Plymouth 29 Hl 
1827; ©1868 Frances Cotton; fRichh | 
28 VII 1876), English writer of essay5) 71g | 
verse, and a number of novels § ees | 
humour and facility In writng,. . 
a ae . y i 
Idyls and Rhymes (1865); Stveet Am olhef 


engage Meetings, a 
1868); Strange BS) Oe (pss 
fen i891) Me he Secret of Long Life 


“sane sndstth 
OS siti C.. his Letters and Fri 
(1877). cunt 

" on sud. of JOSEPH 3) 
Collins, ‘Tom, PS«" soria 26. Le ey 
("Yarra Glen, —s a lia 12 ain 
+Claremont, Wester preg i il 
1912), Australian novelist. i 

C8 a ‘fe, is valued as 2% th? 


work, Such is Lt oe ae 
icture of the early days when tl ist? 

fun | a bullock team on the P «id 
rove hi vn Dt sve ¢ 
ee i _— ;ronically discurs!¥ of ui 

Ce we tic radicalism jy 


“Ta 4 Ud 
reflect the Get  valled ‘bias OHO” of! 
Ane e Ce Sy 
time with w Pte two later book® it 


Australian’. | 

prise less distinct 

Furphy excisec 
manuscript of S#é * 
ee: 03) 465 P 
on Ts Rom a Od 
be er a . ’ c td ; g 
ed. abr.); The Buen |, Furphy: TM ppd 
M. Franklin, Jos (1944)- <j 
a Man and His Boot : ter 25 es 
(#Chiches ish Po? 


Collins, WILLIAY 59), Engi 
1721; tibid. 12, tar woh 4 
Devcuited by his es ollins § 
indolent even 10F "gd came tO | 
ated from Oxfore "ith one boo! oe if 
li dv nture wit e jarB 
diesde i be Seo 
prose works ae i 
Revival of Learnine ore nev pe 
Aristotle’s Poette ailed by oy 
From 1751 he wa for as fof 
cholia and oa | with sp°4 
house, Collins “". 
Joseph Warton, he 
and Milton. : 
scope for his lov 


‘yely local mattet git 
m the huge 
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ms a 
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W Br ons. : , 
Y. C. Bronson (1898 ; with biblio.) ; d. 
E. Blunden (1929). 1 biblio.) ; Poems, ¢ 
- Johnson, The Live iV 
W8t); H.W, Garrod, C. (1028); E.G. Ains- 
the Poor C. (1937); J. W. Mackail, ‘C. and 
St ‘nglish Lyric in the 18th Century’, 1n 
Udies of the English Poets (1926); A. S. P. 


00d} ‘C : 
ion? rouse, “C. and the Creative Imagina- 


italics Studies im English by Members of 


RF. 


Con; , 
re wins, Wittiam Witkre (*London § I 
C ee ie IX 18809), English novelist. 
hic co the son of a landscape painter 
Wrote his ¢ a probably began when 
Vels q Poe 1er’s biography, His best 
and Ty ah Moonstone (3 vols, 1868) 
ei Woman in White (3 vols, 1860); 
h a roine of the latter is thought to have 
: [Gite gested by the appearance and 
d ures of his mistress. They are 
fla 
Slo sate and mysterious intrigue which 1s 
Mgenuit, 7 travelled by circumstances and 
“own mie His power to build and break 
With » SPense and mystery places him 
Miller as master and father of the 


ersity College, Toronto (1931). 


Nove 
* Omar Antonina: Or the Fall of Rome. 
L, Name of the 5th Century (3 vols, 1859); 
ean A (3 vols, 1862); The Law and the 
(1¢4ge fro ovel (3 vols, 1875).—PLAYS: A 
D, ots With Dee Sea: A Drama in Three Acts 
(1g Atic 1 Vickens); The New Magdalen: A 
of 3). tory in a Prologue and Three Acts 

t Cre are dramatizations of several 


ce 
Ms, R Cls.— Memoirs of the Life of William 


eb Ps, Dickens, Reade and C.: 
The tt a7 velists (1919); S. M. Ellis, W: C» 
° Early. T thers (1931); W. de la Mare, 
oni®? (ya rcvels of W. C.’, in The Bighteor™ 
gee. Ct 32); MM. Elwin, Victorian Wate 
hy 305K. Robinson, _W. C. A 
eter 1951); G. Tillotson, Criticism and 
ol nth Century (1951). 
Zn, Odi 
t (*R]g, BRLO, pseud. of CARLO LOREN- 
4ahor gp NCE 1826; fibid. 1890), Italian 
the ture € famous story for children, Le 
tit], Oral ' Ltnocchio, first published 1n 
Brey; See. ei Bambini in 1880 with the 
Of HoUSly Pun burattino. He had 
Ney He Published an Italian translation 
(1g, Versi, Yotales of Perrault (1875);. 4 
Bie and of G, Parravicini’s Giannettino 
0 thio) Me successful forerunner © 
i Slteoig: er 
ce, p Pbe,  Letteratura infant 
(rlloreg 4 Critica (1937): 
Rect ored HErmrs, CouNT 
ty Ro Castle 1622; 
In, Man : : ? sf 
the .Sch-Friulian poe’ 
“tvice of Austria 40 


jle (25); 
B.R. 


or WALDSEE 
tibid. 1692), 

A cap- 
d Venice, 


Superb examples of the story of 


COLOMA 


he left a collection of love poems and 
occasional verse, serious or satirical in 
character: he is the chief Friulian poet of 
the 17th century. 


Poeste in lingua friulana (1785, 1818, 1828). 
R.R.B. 


Colm, Jan S. (#1575; +1637), Dutch 
playwright, came to Amsterdam from 
Antwerp, member of the Brabant Chamber. 
He wrote a number of dramas but his 
farces are better. 

FARCE: Mallejan Tots boertige uryery (1633). 
—VersE: Den bloeyenden Met-waghen (1608 ; 
cont. 24 songs).—PLays : Battaefsche vrienden- 
spieghel (1615); Nederlants treurspel (1616; 
dedicated to Rodenburg). 

J. v. Vloten, Het Nederlandsch Kluchtspel, I 
(and ed. 1877). A.M.B.W. 


Colman, GerorGE, the elder (*Florence 
18 IV 1732; oMiss Ford; tPaddington 
14 WIII 1794), English playwright and 
theatre-manager. Author of comedies 
mocking the sentimental school, his out- 
standingly successful Jealous Wife (1761) 
was based on Tom Jones. He won esteem by 
his translation of Terence’s comedies and 
numerous prologues and epilogues, includ- 
ing that for The School for Scandal. 

Polly Honeycombe (1760); Clandestine 
Marriage (with Garrick, 1766).—Dramatic 
Works (4 vols, 1777).—-Prose on Several Occa- 
sions (3 vols, 1787). . 

W. Kenrick, dn Epistle to G. C. (1768); 
R. B. Peake, Memotrs of the Colman Family 
(1841); E. R. Page, G. C. the Elder (with 
biblio., 1935): R.M.H. 


Colman, GrorcE, the younger (*London 
ar X 1762; co01784 Clara Morris; tibid. 
17 1836), English dramatist and theatre- 
manager, who took over the Haymarket 
from his father. Prolific writer of undis- 
tinguished comedies in romantic vein; as 
examiner of plays from 1824 he proved 
tyrannous and prudish. 

Inkle and Yarico (1787); Fohn Bull, or an 
Englishman's Fireside (1805); Random Records 
of My Life (1830) ; Poetical Works of C. (1840). 

R. B. Peake, Memozrs of the Colman Family 
(1841). R.M.H. 
Coloma, Cartos (*Alicante 1 566; 
+ Madrid 1637), Spanish historian. He 
served in the wars in Flanders, of which he 
produced an interesting, first-hand account 
(1622). Later he held important military 
and civil posts and was twice ambassador 
in London. He protested against the per- 
formance of Middleton’s A Game at Chess 
in 1623. He also translated the Annals of 


Tacitus. 
Las guerras dé los Pains Bajos desde el afio de 


1588 hasta el de 1599 (Antwerp, 1625); Bibl. 


COLOMBINI 


Autores Esp., XXVIII; Obras de Cayo Cornelio 
Tdcito (Douay, 1629; repr. 1866, 1909); 
‘Relacién del socorro de Brujas’, in Varias 
relaciones de los estados de Flandes, 1631 a 1656, 
ed. F. del Valle and R. Sanchez Rayon (1880). 

A. Llorente y Lannas, Don C. C., historiador, 
politico y militar (1874); E. M. Wilson and O. 
Turner, ‘The Spanish Protest against A Game 
at Chesse’, in Mod. Lang. Rev., 44 (1949). 

E.M.W. 

Colombini, Giovanni (*Siena 1304 ?; 
©1342 Biagia dei Cerretani; +Monte 
Amiata 31 VII 1367), Italian ascetic writer. 
A rich merchant of ardent nature he en- 
gaged in public affairs, but after reading 
the legend of Santa Maria Egiziaca he 
underwent a spiritual conversion (7355). 
He distributed his wealth (1364) and 
founded the Gesuati, a lay order approved 
by Urban V (1367). Colombini wrote a 
Vita di Pietro Petroni (lost), Laud: spirituali 
and 104 letters addressed to his followers 
and expressing with exultation his ideal of 
poverty, charity and love. 


Lettere, ed. Fantozzi (1925); Mistict del 
Duecento e del Trecento, ed. Levasti (1935, 
selection). 

G. Pardi, Della Vita e degli scritti diG. C. da 
Siena (1895). M.W. 


Colonna, FRANCESCO (*1432?; +1527 2), 
Italian Dominican friar, author of the 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, a strange alle- 
gorical work notable for its architectural 
theory, Probably written before 1479. 
Published in 1499, it is considered Aldo 
anuzio’s typographical masterpiece. 
e Hypnerotomachia, Eng. tr. of bk I by [Sir] 
fobert Dfallington?] (1592), ed. A. Lang 


(1890). 
- Gnoli, Il Sogno di Polifilo (1900); G 
schneider, . N otes sur l’influence artistique du 
onge de Poliphile’, in Etudes ital. (1920). 


C.P.B. 


Colonna, Vittoria (*Marino 1492; 
©1509 Francesco d’Avalos, marquis of 


Pescara; fx 525), Italian poet. Her love 
for her husband inspired the Rime 
Spirituali which she composed after 


his death. _ She is also famous for her 
friendship in later life with Michelangelo. 
Rime (1882) ; Carteggio, ed. E. Ferr d 
G. Miiller (1889) ; The ‘In Memoriam’ of Teh 
entury of Sonnets from the poems ar. C. 


1895). 
M. F. Jerrold, V.C. (1906); A.A. Bernardy, 
CLP.B, 


Vita e Opere di V. C. (1927). : 


Colonne, Guipo DELLE (*Sicily ? ¢. 
*215; tc. 1290), Italian poet of the second 
8eneration of the Sicilian school. A judge 
ish ina in 1242, he seems to have 
ats ed a history of the Trojan war in 
1 prose (derived from a French source) 
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as late as 1287. Dante in De Vulgari Et 
cites two canzoni of Guido, praising 
style and diction. - 
E. Monaci, Crestomasta ttal. dei br 
(1912) : k. Gorra, Testt ineditt dt Storia 
1887). ; : Jinica 
V. De Bartholomaeis, Primordi dew ; 
d’arte in Italia (1943); G. Bertoni, KF 
(2nd ed. 1930). sot 
Colton, CHARLES CALEB (#1780) ‘gym 
: : 832), English clefts? 
tainebleau 28 TV 1632); thor of 5% 
of eccentric personality, o ohorisit 
poems and a collection of ap 1 
Things in fet 


j secol 


Lacon: or many “ah (2 vols) } 
dressed to those who ee oe eee (e ate 
Modern Antiquity and 0 RM: 


intro. M. Sherwell, 1835) ted 


ral 
I; $597) | 


Columba (*Gartan?  rcish nob 
Colum-cille, son of = t Moville, of 
studied under Finnan ® monaste?™ pe 
Clouard. He founded nee when? ol 
Derry, Durrow 2D 
set out to convert the . inal wor 
scribe, his only two ly Pater: 
Altus Prosator and the I 

Analecta H ymnica, Xv. 2 vlet ( re (397 
of St Columba, ee 1 deal St Cot 3? i 
Lis 
reece tT Columban Chur C 5 ry ‘ 
- A. Duke, The . Early Colot! 

Hi 


’ 
! 
' 


Kenney, Sources for 1°) cary i) 
land (1929); J- Rowse old) 194 RE 
Vépopée colombanienne \* 40 


4 C: "4! 
_, (#Leinste® . ion 
Poliahate, a : 4 [rish axel ue 
+t Bobbio 23 * nasterieS OF ke ng 
coos voluminous “ boat so" é 
, is 0 
feces fs verse and P — entaty F 
penitential, sermons: y pis) 
Psalms ete. the Bary ist 
Sources for ud, Ch oy 
Je FB: aE L. Gous4 R: Re 
of Ireland, I (19 LY. pal r 
in Celtic Lands (193? Crist? 
Columbus, CHRISTOPAM RG enor esa 
—Cristoforo Colombe (Z F 
01478? Felipa ovum 
O 
Valladolid 1506). 
of his four voyases dal 
ish. Menéndez guase ‘pe 
Spanish was the lan ut that 


first taught to writ® Lo, 
G. de tS" ov?) 


in Portugal. _—s 5 2 

R lta Colombian® 892 yafos 59 
Le vale [_Iil, ee 1 ea ate Myth 
Cristébal Colén anick and. pe fou" go's it 
Duchess of Berv ystrae ve (2 if 
Select mpegs i Cecil Je , Cay 
Columbus, ed. an@ ~"* ua We IW 
luyt Soc., 1930-39), “ jens 13 

R. Menéndez . 42): 
Colén (Buenos Aires» af 
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; olumbus, SAMUEL JONAE (*Husby 16423 
i aes 8 VII 1679), Swedish poet and 
whee Studied classics at Uppsala, 
sare he knew Urban Hiirne, and later 
Ge a friend of Georg Stiernhielm. 
166 er the latter s influence he turned, after 
oes re writing Swedish instead of Latin 
a As tutor he travelled 1674-79 1" 
tany, Holland, England, France. He 
especially concerned with the form of 
ty and the functions of the Swedish 
Suage. 


O ; 
ae Suethicas (1674) ; Den bibliska werlden 
or at first Sw. religious epic); En Swensk 
(18 t) oe ed. G. Stjernstrém and A. Noreen 
O86)? Mal-roo eller roo-mdl, ed. C. Eichhorn 
Richk Samlade skrifter, ed. P. Hanselli and Ci 
betes orn (in P. Hanselli, Samlade vitterhetsar- 

Be su. forfattare, II, 1856) 

‘ Ekholm, S.C. Cage's 56). 

B.M.E.M.; A. Fic |. Pe 


Co] 

u 

(c, eg oe L. Junius Moprratus, wrote 

Conor ©) 10 books on all aspects of farm 

Style ia A The treatment is thorough, the 

Bay n anly and vigorous. Book X, on 

’Ppen re Written in hexameters as. 4? 

| Latin sad to Virgil’s Georgics. Besides 

he Ma nd Greek sources he used the work 

rbd ea the Carthaginian. 

ve oar Fy strém (1897) ; H. B. Ash (Loeb 

88 J, aerets De Columellae vita et scripts 
ila Becher, De C. vita et scripts 

y.A.W 


Co 
Mb 

a 43 Ce EORGE (*Edinburgh 21 X 17883 
$8), phyecilia_Siddons; +ibid. 

E Tenologist and moral philosopher 


C5 Says 

2S typ Or Phrenol ) . » on the 
0 t ogy (1819); Essa} 

B the ae of Man (18 8) otal Philosophy, 


Ultes 


ir 
(19,°700o 
879), 8) (1855).—Life of C., ed. C. Gibbon 


Com R.M.H. 
reatlog’, WILLIAM (*Bristol 1741; co 1814 
off En Hadfield; +Lambeth 19 
ms = while Writer of varied carect who 
er] € the printer waited) compose 
Ro Dtures of jog-trot verses about tne 
vlandso of Dr Syntax, as letterpress to 
ae plates ; artist and writer 
eagh Our of fn : 
vite Bray” Syntax in Search of the Pictur- 
: > Dance of Death and Dancé of Life 
‘pes 1814-16) ; Second Tour 


— ot OF (7820); Third 
Loan ( of : Eee Letters +0 

Ce 823) Syntax’s Three Tours; 
ea t°tton (with life and biblio., 1869) 


; S Bee at 
8 880), Owlandson the Carica | 2 


0 
Cig ella 
i (a¥, Villamit ana, LUCIANO FRAN- 
ch oyyey; f1812)s Spanish 





of Man (1840); ‘Elements of 


COMMYNES 


playwright. Not being a brilliant literary 
figure, he suffered heavily from his 
polemics with the witty Leandro Moratin. 
The bulk of his 130 plays are weak, 
pretentious historical dramas. More valu- 
able are his realistic short plays of Ramon 
de la Cruz’s type, e.g. El alcalde proyectista. 

Idomeneo (1792); Ino y Temisto (1'793)3 
El tirano de Ormuzs (1793); La Andromaca 


(1794). 
_ C, Cambronero, ‘C.: su vida y sus obras’, 
in Rev. Contemp. (1896). R.M.N. 


Comenius: see KoMENSKY, JAN AMOS. 


Commire, JEAN (*Amboise 25 III 1625; 
+Paris 25 XII 1702), French Jesuit and 
Latin poet. A pupil of Vavasseur and 
member of the Paris Pléiade (with 
Ménage, Petit, Santeul, La Rue, Du 
Perrier and Rapin), he wrote odes on the 
Horatian pattern, fables in imitation of 
Phaedrus, epigrams, idylls, inscriptions 
etc., and composed religious poems after 
the Psalms. 


Carmina (2 vols, 1753)- 


Commodianus (of uncertain date, 3rd- 
5th century), Christian Latin author of two 
theological treatises, the Instructiones and 
Carmen <Apologettcum, in verse partly 
quantitative, partly accentual. 

Commodiani carmina, ed. B. Dombart, Corp. 
Script. Eccl. Lat., XV (1888); ed. E. Ludwig 
(1878). A.J.D. 


Commynes, 


Se 


PHILIPPE DE (*1447? TAr- 


genton-Chateau 72 XX xsrz), Prench 
chronicler. ‘The son of a Flemish noble- 


man, he became the trusted adviser of 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. He 
abandoned his master in 14.72 to join Louis 
XI of France, under whom he held im- 

ortant office until the king’s death in 1483. 
After a period in disgrace he returned to 
favour in 1489, but failed to regain his 
former pre-eminent position, 

His Memoirs, which give the best eye- 
witness account of the reigns of Louis XI 
and Charles VIII, were written over the 
years 1489-98. His ability to link up 
events and to pick out those of real im- 
portance raises him high above the other 
chroniclers of the 15th century. His 
character studies reveal both shrewdness 
and a gift for observation. A love of 
moderation runs throughout the whole 
work. His style, though sometimes a little 
confused, is free from the exaggerated 


rhetoric of his day- 
Mémoires, ed: J. Calmette and C. Durville 


(3 vols, 1924-25 


Sainte-Beuve; Causeries du Lundi, 1 (18 51): 


COMPAGNI 


B. de Mandrot, ‘L’autorité hist. de a hy 
in Revue hist., 73-74 (1900-01); G. , WD. 
C. (1945). ALFLD, 


Compagni, Dino (*Florence c. 1255; 
oFilippe [3]; tibid. 26 II 1324), Italian 
chronicler. Florentine merchant ; SIX 
times consul of the Arte della Seta; prior 
(1289, 1301); gonfalonier of justice (1293). 
A White Guelf, he was prior with Dante 
when the last White Signoria fell before the 
Opposition of the Blacks (1301). He wrote, 
when young, poems in the Provencal Style 
and later (1310-12) an important Cronica 
recounting with great immediacy the bitter 
Struggles (which had culminated in the 
overthrow of his party) from the peace of 
cardinal Latini ( 1280) to the coronation in 
Rome of the emperor Henry VII (1312). 

his vivid narration, suffused with the 
author’s patriotism, religious faith and 
moral sensibility, is an essential back- 


ground for the study of the Divina 
Commedia. 


Opere, ed. Del Lungo (3 vols, 1879-87) - 
La Cronica, le Rime e lIntelligenza, ed. Pic. 
coli (1910): The Chronicle of D. C., tr. Benecke 
and Ferrers Howell (1906). M.W, 
Compiuta Donzella, La 
century), Florentine poet of whom three 
Sonnets remain, expressing her Teluctance 
to marry the man her father chose for her 
and even to Marry at all. 

E. Monaci, Crestomaz 
(1912). 


G. Bertoni, J/ Duecento (2nd ed. 
Azzolina, Lac. D 


(fi. mid-1 3th 


ta ttal. dei primt secol; 


; 
. dt Firenze (1902). RL. 
Comte, AUGUSTE (* Montpellier 19 I 179g. 
TParis 5 [X 1857), French Philosopher 
Comte was educated at the Ecole Polytech. 
hique, and afterwards taught there. 
was the secretary and disciple of 
mon. He suffered sorely in his Privat 
life (he was married jin 1825, but left his 
Wife in 1842, after Passing through a Serj 7 
8) acute mental crises), For the next f — 
years his life was complicated by a Vio] ei 
and mystical Passion for Clotilde de ce 
who died in 1846. Her influence h = 
€ver, remained and played a part in turning 
IS positivism into a religion, Comte bat 
lS Philosophy on the sciences, takin ‘po 
'S Starting-point the ‘law Of the th % 
€states’. He was the sworn €nem — 
theology and metaphysics, and Proclain, oF 
the reign of the ‘positive Spirit’ in ¢ a 
haat = i ae 6 tally in 
‘ and po Itics. ‘MS doct;; 
mae he summed up in his Catéchien 
Viste, 186 2) left its mark on th 


Cw 
© Second half of the 19th centuel® 


Saint. 
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a] . > " be 
particularly in I rance. ee Sa ; 
seen in the work of ‘Taine, Renan, 
and others. Pee 

e tive (6 vols, 193 
’ ] losophte postlive (0 M ‘ols, 
Fe ag he on philosophie positive ‘ } 
185.4) ; Correspondance (4 vols, oat 00); 
I. t dooctieatd La pai 
abe wvy- , sa P 
: therme. C. ef son catture, 
< be es 1. Wolff, Le Roman de C. et a cd 
Foals (1920); H. (ouhter, - ie 
“ oer > ° a . Pe] I 2 
la formation du positiwisme hee j.P.R- 


Ar 
Cant og BUS! 
sud. of CARLOS ! nr 
Concolorcorvo, ps¢t spwise 
MANTE ?, a Peruvian author the if ; 2 
known, ‘who flours el lazarill 
5]i 
century, He pur”: Guide of ?y in 
clegos caminantes ( Th ml Gijon (Spal? j 
Travellers ‘2 ostensibly Tt is an itin' 14 
“ma. me. 
'773, really ht il to Lima in Ww tiv? 
from Buenos Aires 


is “rare : 
Satirical and pical tis given of the 


Ft caeol 1 pme: | 
and objective accou! stoms of the tim” 


: aval cu 17 
Politan and rural 5s caninantes ese 


e0 ; l 

El lazarillo de aie’, Garcia 
repub. 1942); alsO ve ana, 19 + 68: 
(in Biblioteca de cultura P : dé 


€guizamoén (190°): Abbeys 


*Grenoble 30 Je neh philosophicr ses0 of 

3 VIII 1780), Fre gonknioune! © prin” of 

tle was a ae tutor to ha osophyY che? 

BoD ai ¢- 67). HH 4° from lit 

sensationalism, 4e¥21°PC% ane peta 

att ib | forma ol. nce not to 

Tl uted t ph experience 

° Sensations 

qualities. pnaissance ; 
nine Ges © 49); § 

Essai sur Voriginé somes (17, phigh” é 
(1746); Traité Pewores phalosoP Ne 
Sensations (1754). 891)) 4, 

, Le Roy (1947)- ydéologye tarot L 
ae ni ogee rp uchess® of C. (1926) B: ; 
é a 
ae, ; “Natt lisv ie 
Chaupp, The an- ANTS 08, 
# 


Ride oD, 
Condorcet;, “- arquis Oe Grong 
ICOLAS ogee: a 1794)s ioe 
— 17435 ne 29 “ mather a 
- parE la- Bee jlogist al of the = red 
0) S 
e was inspector on die 
Louis XVI and beevorutio fall, E pny 
ent d * the n fer 4“ 2 pr? (or é 
ith the Cirondits 7 et, having Py, Oy 
with the Giron ig arter? ions SUT et pf 
€w hours after ae Refer him uy ft, 
taken poison. (1789) jin Toe pn ff 
Mf “Ques? *Y istoriaue ext 
squisse Pun pabler oA) , 
e Pespri human ced 
Synthesis of rot 
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Guvres, ce in F. nage and A. Condorcet- 

- ~Onnor (12 VOIS, 1947-49) ; Correspondance 

Hate Condorcet-Turgot Cer ed. 
erent ae 

Rohs icavet, Les Le Eologues (1891); J. F. E- 
Sbinet, C. (1893). oH G.B. 


pohfucius, romanized form of K‘ung fu- 
Ching pe Master . ung’, title of K'ung 
Chine ( Tsou 55153 fibid.- 479 B.C. ?), 
on se philosopher. ‘The biography of 
Oa Ucius has gained an immense number 
follg yp elements at the hands of his 
at ers” and enemics. Legend already 
Nds in his earliest biography by Sst- 
Bives h len. ‘The picture which the Lun-yil 
er ls of a teacher of deep spiritual char- 
With¢ With a strong sense of mission; yet 
Nec ek the wulingness to compronuses 
Ment es to secure the political employ- 
Foy nich he sought throughout his hfe. 
c, is end he left his native state of LU 
he s and visited a succession of states; 
turned unsuccessful to Lu in 484- 
Cong, authorship or editorship of all the 
beg tec classics (q.v.) has at some time 
Viey stbuted to him, The most extreme 
tained that of K‘ang Yu-wei who main= 
“Part that Confucius wrote all the classics; 
The St Tom the ‘forgeries’ of Liu Hsin. 
Lon g tongest traditions are for his selec- 
Present Shih-ching (in approximately 18 
3309 Orm) from a former collectio? O 
Cy, P tae! and for his editorship ° the 
eto ee — (Annals of Lu’) in such @ re 
ats ar tess “praise or blame’ towards 
Col ay cabs oars The whole yt his 
do Se ej continuing controversy. i oe 
Ig Lbted] Sayings, the Lun-yu, pen a =? 
. ig, lOng a parts from eat ‘ts . 
R. Probabi. aps of 5th-4th centurles mene 
Ce ey Not older than and centt 


3 . 
Weta Chia-yii is of a later date. 
Qyiley, “(The Analects of Confuctis, vo 
B,, Sieg +938; see also J. Legge, he Chinese 
Seq lier »2nd ed. 1893) ; Chia-yti (Les Entretiens 
tg, dso R- Confucius, tr. C. de Harle4,.” Vi, 
$0) 4° . Kramers, K‘ung Dstt 1a ie 
Mh G. Creel, C. The Man and WW 
Qy, 253 contains a good biblio.). 

r 7 . 
dp 665 ve, WILLIAM (*Bardsey; Yorks 
famoo/70; Foon 19\ 1 1729) Ene 

olin, G Educated at Trimty eee 
the Bal. NBreve seems to have cons! with 
ty. td ‘fer but turned to weiting mead 
Several cere — his 
Popular an and 
Were those ait Dry oo en 
He? di ne Bracegirdale is 
a nting, Guchess of Marlborous ra =a 
“ayettue, pride lyrics , trage y> fee he ex- 

. rout it was j me ict 
aS Biel coecess as dramatis 


CONRADI 


was tempered by the disappointing recep- 
tion of The Way of The World east, his 
best play, and he wrote little more. His 
polished wit is poetic as well as satiric, and 
his best characters—Millamant and Mira- 
bel—are equipped for the comedy of man- 
ners with the necessary sophistication but 
are given also a complex humanity which 
provides both dramatic relief and satiric 
commentary. 

The Old Batchelour (1693); The Double- 
Dealer (1694); Love for Love (1695); The 
Mourning Bride (1697); The Judgement of 
Parts (1701); Incognita: or, Love and Duty re- 
concil’d. A Novel, ed. H. F. B. Brett-Smith 
(1922).—Works, ed. M. Summers (4 vols, 
1923); Works, ed. B. Dobrée (2 vols, 1925-28). 

B. Dobrée, Restoration Comedy (1924); 
D. C. Taylor, W. C. (1931); J. C. Hodges, 
W’. C. (1941): | BH, 


Conington, JoHN (*Boston 10 VIIT 1825; 
ibid. 23 X 1869), English classical scholar 
and editor of Virgil, whose translations 
include the Aeneid in the ballad-metre of 
Scott and the Jdiad in Spenserian stanzas. 
Agamemnon (1848) ; Virgil (3 vols, 1861-68) ; 
Odes of Horace (1863); Aeneid (1866); Iliad 


(1868) ; Horace: Satires, Epistles and Ars 
Poetica (1869).— Miscellaneous pre ee 


y Hy Ji S. Smith, 1872). 


Conon de Béthune (*c.1150; TConstan- 
tinople 17 XII 1219 or 1220), French lyric 

oet. Belonging to an illustrious Picard 
family, he took the Cross in 1189, but is 
said to have returned to France almost im- 
mediately. He played an important part 
in the fourth crusade (1202-04), appearing 
several times as spokesman for the Latins 
-. their dealings with the Greek emperors 
. sie TIL and IV. Conon became one 
poe leading political figures of the Latin 
ire seneschal (1217) and regent (1219). 
emy ten extant poems are conventional 
Fs tly lyrics, but are marked by firmness 
oe uch and vigour of expression. His 
a crusading pieces are among the first to 
at eet crusading zeal with the courtly 
Tee of separation from one’s lady. 

Les Chansons de C. de B., ed. A. Ween 
skéld (1921): ; : 


Conrad, HERMA 


memoir b 


NN fer 12 VII 
: arzburg 8 III 1890), German 
em ert who burnt out rapidly, 
a struggles with ill-health and poverty, 
d a feverish early start in literature. A 
1 naturalist, he wrote the introduc- 
re redo’ to the anthology 
araktere, and was among 
re gifted poets of the movement, yet 
he total effect of his work was strident and 
pee His novels owed much to Zola: 


CONRART 


Adam Mensch (1889) caused him to be 
prosecuted for obscene blasphemy—but 
acquitted. 

Lieder eines Siinders (1887); Brutalitdten 
(1886) ; Phrasen (1887).—Gesammelte Schrif len, 
ed. P. Ssymank and G. W. Peters (3 vols, 
IQIt), 

O Hacheenann, ‘H. C.’, in Mitteldt. Lebens- 
bilder, I (1926). H.A.P. 


Conrart, VALENTIN (*Valenciennes 1603; 
TParis 23 IX 1675), French man of Ictters, 
The literary reunions held in his house 
from 1629 developed under Richelieu’s 
patronage into the I*rench Academy of 
which Conrart was the first permanent 
secretary. 


A. Mabille de Poncheville, V. C., le pére de 
l Académie frangaise (1935). G.B. 


Conscience, Henprik (“Antwerp 3 X 
1812; +Brussels 10 IX 1883), Flemish 
novelist, son of a French father and a 
Flemish mother, volunteer in the Belgian 
army of 1830, politician and civil servant. 

he principal exponent of Flemish 
Tomanticism, he is at the same time a 
writer of European rank, as is evident from 
the Many translations of his works. His 
first successfu] novel, De Leeuw van 
Vlaenderen, the epic of the Battle of the 
Golden Spurs, is the most popular book in 
Flemish literature ; its fascinating glow and 
Powerful pathos is also found in his other 
historical] novels, In the forties he was 
more attracted to reality and embarked on 
Sociological novels and stories in which 

€Scriptive and moralizing features domin- 
ate. About 1850 he wrote some delightful 
tales of country life which are among the 

est western European romanticism has 
Produced. A true novelist and a born 
artist with a wide range of sentiment, he 
was influenced by romantic views, and 
idealized man and nature. With his 
hundred or so novels he is the prime mover 


of the Flemish literary renaissance of the 
19th century. 


Historica Novets: De Leeuw var 
deren (1838; 64 Ger., 21 Er, 2 Eis ho 
acob van Artevelde (1849); De Boerenhr; 2 
(1355)> De Kavaky van Vlaanderen (1870) = 
OcIoLocicaL Novets: Siska van Roosemael 
(1844); Het geluk van rijk te zijn (18 55); Het 
goudland (1862); Bavo en Lieveken (1865) — 
STORIEs : Rikke-Tikke-Tak (1845); Blinde 
Rosa (1850); De Loteling (1850); Baes 


ansendonck (1850) ; De arme edelman (1851); 
$e : groo ‘moeder (1853).—Geschiedenis mijner 
S@ (autobiog., 1 888).—Volledige Werken 


19 vols 1867—79 - —00) ; 
Sater 9; 6 vols, 1884-86) ; Samm}, 
184g oahilter Schriften (Ger. tr. 75 walk, 
); Euvres complétes (Fr. tr., 60 vols, 
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1854-85; 11 vols, 1586-88) ; Complete Wop, 


Eng. tr., Baltimore, 1867). 

: rE i Bock, H. C. en de opkoms: ult 
Vlaamsche romantiek (1910; and (19! Ra) 
A. Jacob, Briefewisseling 2 637-1050 nthe 
R. Zellweger, Les débuts du roy REL 


1836-1850 (1941). 


1562; {Liege 9 x 


, iad 
Constable, HENRY ( at : 
’ Educated Roma 


1613), English poet. 


> a ‘ - 
bridge, Constable seer nig hfe iy 
Catholic and spent most bit cr 
France, but returned to ones yasmes I 
porarily after the accession ©.” arse oq 


* * ectic 
He wrote melodious but ec ious themes, 


al and relig! 
Petrarchan, pastoral i “odie a 
Diana (1592; augmented, 1590" gaglan 


af ts, II, 1904)+4- astable, 
Lee, Elizabethan wn by Con Patk 


Helicon (contains ¢ inettes (1st PF 7 Poet 
YS ‘ P 
ae E ie ore Deana, Sonnets 4 a 
LeLIco? ; ’ A 5 ee 
ed. W.C. Hazlitt ts than Son Ret I 
La EE. an a in Mod. nso al 
the French S ott, Les Sounels vhat A. 
ae L “ John, The Elizabe Wwe 
1929); L. ©. 


alll? 
Sequences (1938): 


‘ ig” 
tin eP oh 
( ~20), La pe 

ouN (fl. 15297) at 

a gg at Ore net 

nen regarded as an eX 

rhetorician. —— 

Epigrammata (Ric. Py 


29): 


1 
pond0'g .} 


eis 

Rebecques a7ijhe pe 
eet ; Ss 17673 P1797 , you d | 
(*Lausan 08 ¢ 1830)" pio 
von Cram aris xIl 0 
denberg; ° relist. 
solitieian and novel 
Calvinist fam} ie ii 
Switzerland att tes, 
the edict of cians Ti 
subject to furt or the 
He was deputy n 183 
the Bas-Rhin. 
president of : State 
the Council 0 us 
the study of ©OV irre 
of the founders hav 
political writin’? elong® 
freshness. 
from “ et . 
life and wo 
conflict betwee 


é 
Adolphe (1816)» © 
e 


nally ecribes 

pieces O a nd dese 
autobiograP 
between — Cons f 
the setting 
Lindsay. j. M. 

Adolphe, tt ~"_ pe!" tq 
of Death (1957); Dé 
Pusurpation ( ‘ 


I 
Charlotte 
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1824-31) ; Meélanges de littérature et de polt- 
tique (182 9); Guvres politiques (1874) ; Fournaux 
intimes, ed. A. Roulin and C, Roth (1952, only 
Complete text) ; Le Cahter rouge (1907 7 The Red 
Note-Book, tr. N. Cameron, 1948); Décile, tr: 
18 Cameron (1952).—Lettres @ Mme Récamier, 
O79? (1882); Lettres & sa famille (1885); 
orrespondance de B. C. et d’Anna Lindsay 
1933); B. C. et Mme de Staél—Lettres a 
en (1949). 

- Rudler, La Feunesse de B. C. 1767-94 
(1909); C, Du Bos, Grandeur et misére de B. C. 

946); H. Nicolson, B, C. (19409). M.T. 


qjoustantine, Is th-century Orthodox 

in oo Of Bulgarian origin, he settled 

earn ia where he promoted the spread 0 

of Old oI drew up a comprehensive system 

and yy avonic grammar and orthography, 

tey rote the life of his patron, the despot 
an, 


aagertancievis in Arch. f. Slav. Philo’., 18 
3 _ ozZan r . 2 ae c , £ re 
tkademije. 9 (19 abl in Izvestya petrogn 


@onstantine VII Porphyrogenitus 
= min) Byzantine emperor. First 
emperor” then under the vigorous_C°- 
aNntin . eo I Lecapenus, on- 
“Ctive i ~ had little opportunity for 
Nelin Ntervention in politics. He was by 
ang dton a scholar and patron of the arts 
Cid onic closely associated Ww! tf 
Uurish; ian renaissance. He supportet * 
xi Se ate school of historiography 4 
Basi] 7 “FOte a history of his prandfather 
2 of le also instigated the comP! a- 
Ve j official handbooks designed to Pre" 
snd cen perial traditions of administration 
pen at mal for his son and for later 
De ‘ons. The De Ceremoniis and the 
Unde; Ministrando Imperio were produced 
tain . Onstantine’s supervision and cer- 
elf, 7lons Written by the emperor him- 
at ey are among the most valuable 


ree oa . 
oh, Or Byzantine history and ewe 
work € De Thematibus was 4% early 
“an ONstantine’s and draws largely on 


ti r ; a 
Me times Uthors from classical to By24" 


Eq 
tere T, aes 
we De Bekker (3 vols, 1829-49, a 


ae €remoniis, oA he Wo (1935 h 
B49, € administrando a G. Moravesik 
Patios ng. tr. by R: I. H. Jenkins) ; De 
Necle Rambar i Pertusi (1952): 

Ung; ? 
(aggeimnan, py” 


Co 
Ng 
Bo}; tant 
lta, ine 118 
ah of Nenmaese® and, Byzantine 
“tory i, wrote a chro 
108r in political vers 


empire grec a oe 
- orphyrogéenete I Bay 
oe Emperor Romanus Pee 


COOKE 


rhetorical works, poetry and other writings, 
some now lost and some still unpublished. 
Breviarium historiae metricum, ed. I. Bekker 
(1837, with Latin tr.); Migne, Patr. Gr., 127 
(with Latin tr.). J.M.H. 


Conti, Antonio (*Padua 22 I 16773 
+Padua 6 IV 1749), Italian poet and 
dramatist. Abate; Platonist; mathe- 
matician; widely travelled; a friend of 
Newton and Leibniz. Conti wrote 4 
Roman tragedies in blank verse (1726-47) ; 
his Giulio Cesare is a solemn version of 
Julius Caesar by Shakespeare (“the English 
Corneille’), ‘corrected’ to conform with 
the classical doctrines of the French 
theatre. Other works include literary 
treatises and translations from Virgil, 
Anacreon and Pope (Riccio rapito). 
Tragedie (Giunto Bruto, Marco Bruto, Druso, 
Giulio Cesare, 1751); Prose e Poeste (2 vols, 


1739, 1759). 
A. Salza, L’abate A. C. e le sue tragedie 


(1898); H. Quigley, ‘Italian criticism in the 
18th century’, in Mélanges Hauvette (1934). 
M.W. 


Conti, Grusto bE’ (*1389?; +Rimini 
19 XI 1449); Italian poet at the court of 
Sigismondo Malatesta at Rimini. Huis 
La Bella Mano, written in 1440, is one of 
the best of the early volumes of lyrics in 
imitation of Petrarch. 

La Bella Mano (1472), ed. with biog. G. M. 
Mazzuchelli (1753). 

L. Venditti, G. de’ C. e il suo Canzontere 
(1903). C.P:B 
Contreras, ALONSO DE (*Madrid 1582; 
t+after 1640 ?), Spanish autobiographer, who 
describes his adventurous life as a soldier 
in Italy, as 4 corsair in. the Aegean, as a 
hermit in Aragon. It is very racy, and, 
where it can be tested, seems to be true. 
Lope de Vega dedicated a play to him. 

Vida del capttdn Alonso de Contreras, ed. M. 
Serrano y Sanz (1900; The Life of Captain 
A. de C., tr. C. A. Phillips, 1926). E.M.W. 


Contreras, JERONIMO DE (late 16th cen- 


tury), Spanish novelist. He was a captain 
who held an official post in Naples. His 
most famous book, the Selva de Aventuras 
(before 1 565), contains the adventures of a 
man who travelled to forget his unhappy 
love. It was later put op the Index. He 


also published two miscellanies. 
Bibl. Autores Esp., ITI. 


English dramatist who wrote 
comedy Greene’s Tu Quoque 
ell-known Elizabethan 


Cooke, JOHN; 
the successful 
(x614), treating 4 W 


actor. 


COOKE 


Greene’s Tu Quoque, or, The Cittie Gallant, 
ed. T'. Heywood (1622); repr. Hazlitt s Dods- 
ley, XI; r epr. Tudor Facsimile Texts ( i * 


Cooke, Joun Eston (#Virginia 3 I 1530; 
©1867 Mary Page; tMillwood, Va. 27 IX 
1886), American novelist and biographer 
who has celebrated the landscape and 
history of his native state in a series of 
novels depicting it in nostalgic perspective. 

Leather Stocking and Silk (1854); Youth of 
Jefferson (1854); Last of the Foresters (1856): 
Henry St John, Gent (1859); Surrey of Eagle’ s 
Nest (1866), 

J. W. Davidson, Living Writers of the South 
(1869); J. O. Beaty, 7.2. C., rane 99). 


Cooper, AnrHony ASHLEY, 3rd Earl of 
Shaftesbury (*London 26 II 1670/1; oVIII 
1709 Jane Ewer; tNaples 4 II 1712/3), 

nglish politician and philosopher whose 
education was conducted by Locke in accor- 
ance with Thoughts Concerning Education. 
From Inchester (1683-86) Shaftesbury 
travelled abroad, and studied privately at 
pe. WP. fox Pocle (1695) he was a 
itter °pponent of France. Affected by 
Cambridge platonism he was influential in 
Peskainig for the 18th century in its own 
€TMSs aesthetic and critical commonplaces 
of the renaissance. 


Soliloquy, or Ady 
Gracteristicks (1 I 
obertson, eek , 


- 4. Brett, The Third Earl of Shaftesbury 
(1951). BL,.J, 


ice to an Author (1710); 
I; rev. 1714; ed. J. M. 


JAMES FrNIMorE (*Burlington, 
: Xx 1789; cr8r7 Susan DeLancey: 
Operstown, N.Y. 28 If] 1863), Ameri- 


He produced 
: frontier and sea 
Satirical tales, his- 
Before life etches and social criticism. 
ment provid 7 New York pioneer settle- 
pothiorss e ackground for his famous 
VOCKING series, five novels giving 


4 SWeeping and noble v; : 
man and the Ind; ee oe ewan 


lan. His years at sea 

1806— Sale 
—, ) _ dismissal ‘from Yale, 
ine ©d material for the first realistic 
exe of sea adventure. European 
tive on (1826-33) gave him Perspec- 
polns explain Americans to Europeans, to 
and th © the development of democracy 

1 © Meaning of America. 

Pilot: Spy ABax): The Pioneers (1823); The 
Ohicans (4.9 the Sea (1823): The Last of the 
Rovey ( reste? ); The Prairie (1827): The Red 
Gleanj, a ); Sketches of Switzerland (1836) - 
avy of the eld gg (1837); The Eistory of the 
mted States of America (1839); 
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i : : The 841); 
The Pathfinder (1840); The Deerslayer (1 
The Vi mina ¥ Wing (1842); Satanstoe (1845 
—The Works of 7. F. C. (33 bh 1805 et 
Correspondence of J. F. ©., ed. J. woe Sele 
(2 vols, 1922); 7. F. C.: Representative 
tions, ed, R. E. Spiller (193), 882); RB. E. 

T. R. Lounsbury, 7. &. ©. (i (1932)! 
Spiller, 7’. C.: Crit tc of sats Maes Boy? 
W. B.S. Clymer, 7. /. C- (1900); "HLC. 
ton, 7. F. €; (4937). 


(* Leicester 20 III Re 
©1834 Susanna Chaloner; tect 
VII 1892), English poet anc 


ist ¢ r itine 
Writer, sometime chartist and later it! ! 
5 


Cooper, ‘THOMAS 


i f ical epics *. 
preacher, who wrote his radica is 1 
' ‘~des: a Priso ‘0! 
Purgatory of Sure ‘oO years for seal: 
(1845), while serving tW° ee vefiect 
in Stafford jail. Later ‘ 
icine ‘. 
Spiritual developmen 


re 
Wise Saws and Modern faniaees (1845): 
> Saw - my. Para 
Written in Stafford os Loe Ald 7 
a Faith Rhyme (re7y nily Feud Comal 
= Ce ee. (1872): ele (5885) 
Workststoe\s Thoughts a Frou 


R. Conklin. C. thie Chartist (1935), 4.8 


{ 
*Ams 
cK VoLKERTS, : 4G 
Coornhert, Dik ia Symonsd.} I. 
dam 1522; wCorne 
29 X 1590), Dutch ep t. In 157 
gist, poet and playw! sie States of 
hert was secretary ee jn Cleve 
but had to take te) 

; d etching ? 
Goltzius learne rs he live 
1577. For ten yea gs he move 
as a notary. In ? 
Delft and then “A 
started his literary, Seneca 
(Cicero’s De ot ccacciO 
the Odyssey, etorien))» “ag 

—_ ystore ce 
(Vijftigh Lustighe H gly 10 My hie 
poetry is still stro? d Ghevanrs jis 2 
rederijkers (Lof va" 
comedies, the : 
works on the — 
veterate renalssa age: vi 
of the native langua® (among 
hundred prose WOF™ 
great number O° © ovea 
Calvinists), gee | 
and perfectionis! q stoica 
Zedekunst (1586 ” writers 
on the ancient 
humanists. 

ig gts r Is; 

Biblio. by Th. J° (4 vols Bie 

? chen G. evelny 4 )s 
De ee ee tens Oy ah, Weeg, Nem 
tighe Historien, © ed. ( 
De Dolinge van U Rijcke 
‘Comedie van derl. 
Laan, in Noordneé ef <P 
‘Comedie van 1 adies ¥ 
Meulen, in De co” 


oll”. 
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Arno 
j. t 
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Gr, dat is Wellevenskunste. ed. B. Becker 
42). , wi: 
a Becker, Bronnen tot de kennis van het 
sett en de werken van D. V. C. (1928), and 
Tce Nederl. Biogr, Woordenb., X (1937) ; 
and Weevers, C. S Dolinge van Ulysse (1934) 
in R Coornhert s and Chapman’s Odysseys’; 
Cun 8 Stud., AVIT (1936): B. Becker, in 
ne Bulletin (1940); H. Bonger, D. V. C. 
east; a dg » L. Cornelius Valerius en 
(1943). Cc. Lroxius Morzillus als bronnen van C. 
1 ReVaan Stuiveling, “C. en zijn Liedboek’, 
tkenschap (1941); A. Zijderveld, ‘C.’s 
Pert. ee v. Nederl. T. & Lett., 
lissele? 1, Vg47 Meulen, ‘C. en Colijn v. 
“Over © in Nicuwe Taalgids, XL (1947) and 
Uvtga Ik? _datering van C.’s Abrahams 
Lxy a a lijdschr. y. Nederl. T. & Lett., 
Ufus M reply by A. Zijderveld, ibid.) ; 
{9th and Jones, Spiritual Reformers in_the 
nd r7th centuries (1914). J.J.M. 


Co 
T6 se MAaTIJA (*Zirovnica sh I 3707s 
ititic, 3835), Slovene philologist and 
© acqui Heated In Slovenia and Austria, 
la Ired a wide knowledge of European 
48es and literature and became the 
a Soe a Slovene of his generation. 
Slo ene 5 es first thorough history © 
for Latiy literature and exercised a great 
¢ influence on F, PreSeren. 


Ove v 7 
Nacka Knjigeuna Istorija (1864). C 


Co : 
Kopprnicus, Nicotaus, Polish MUKOLAJ 
bur a (*Thorn 19 II 1473; tFrauen- 
Strong. 1543), founder of modern 
ett An i Studied mathematics an 
and a In Cracow (1491-96), canon law 
ra tro lcine (simultaneously with work 
pos Nomy) in Italy (-1505). From 
aly revolyn® canon of Frauenburg. His 
( ly Com “hte orbium coelestium, prob- 
pith Plete by 1517, was first publishe 
iectestant unauthorized preface O he 
ont Bua Cologian, to conciliate estab- 
th ttic th Judices) in 1542. The helio- 
the Tevo] “ory of the universe Was; despite 
Se Wor} “tion in thought it inaugurated, 
cyrtem ome a devout Christian (ct- soe 
me ‘dera, odes on the Infancy ° 
p c P; 
(xg'ckere, “Ss N.C, (2 vols, 1883-84) 3 Ww. 5 


Q “a 4K. (1943); A. Armitages Ce 

0 P.P. 

lig bla 

for auth >» Rozerr (fl, 1508; 11547 1)» Eng- 
a : W Or and printer originally working 
War A de Worde. Copland oa ie 
and 2 h Ina black-letter book, ei 


es 
r Dyttel House ( 1535): 
the culated popular literature. r 
352) pl : | _ to late marye 
long: ded. me? cee 563): Cyl of Braint- 
‘tameny (sb?) ed. P< Furnivall 


COQUILLART 


(1871); The Hye Way to the Spvittel House 
(1535); ae the V. Judges (1930). B 

° omer, ‘R. Co. it ans. 
Soc, TI trkoty, Seems 


Biblio. 
2 PN 
Copley, ANTHONY (*1567; ooafter 6 I 
1590/1; ftItaly? 1607?), English Roman 
Catholic poet, who, though loyal, suffered 
imprisonment. He wrote anti-Jesuit pam- 
phlets, supported Lady Arabella Stuart’s 
conspiracy, confessed and was pardoned. 
‘ Wits fittes and fancies (1595); A Fig for 
Fortune (1596), repr. Spenser Soc. (1883). 
Bela fs 


Coppée, Francis-JoACHIM-EDOUARD- 
FRANCOIS (*Paris 26 I 1842; ibid. 23 V 
1907), French poet, playwright and novel- 
ist. Coppée was born in humble circum- 
stances and first worked as a clerk in the 
ministry of war. He achieved literary suc- 
cess with his play Le Passant (1869) in 
which Sarah Bernhardt acted. He was 
appointed librarian to the Senate and to 
the Comédie Frangaise, and was elected to 
the French Academy in 1884. He early 
came under the influence of the Parnassian 
school, but later turned to a more simple 
and prosaic form of verse and became 
known as the ‘poet of the humble’. His 
verse plays, on moral and patriotic themes, 
though famous in their day are now for- 
gotten. His novels suffer from excessive 
sentimentality, relieved by an occasional 
excursion into realism. 

VersE: Le Réliquaire (1866); Les Intimités 
(1868); La Greve des Forgerons (1869); Les 
Poéemes Modernes (1869); Les Humbles (1872); 
Le Cahier Rouge (1874) ; Olivier (1875) ; Contes 
en vers (1881-87) ; Les Paroles sincéres (1890) ; 
Poomes d’amour et de tendresse (1927).— PLAYS: 
Le Luthier de Crémone (1877); Les Facobites 
(1885); Pour la Couronne (1895).—SHORT 
Grortes: Une Idylle pendant le Svége (1875); 
4 Anthologies (1882-1903) ; Souvenirs (7 vols, 
1890-1910). Chuvres completes (17 vols, 1885— 
1909) ; Poésies complétes (3 vols, 1923-25). 

H. Schoen, F. C., Phomme et le poéte (1910) ; 


L. Le Meur, La vie et Pouvre de F. C. (1933)- 
M.G.; J.P.R. 


GuILLAuME (*Reims 1450 ?; 
tibid. 12 V isto), French poet and 
dramatist, canon of Reims. In his verse, 
which shows him to be a remarkably 
broad-minded cleric, he makes fun of the 
customs and abuses of his day and de- 
scribes them with realism, in the manner 
of Villon. He wrote some farces and 
dramatic monologues. His expression is 
sometimes careless and obscure, but he 
possesses an extensive and picturesque 
vocabulary. 


CEuvres, ed. P- T arbé (1847); A. Longnon, 
‘Les deux Coquillart’, in Romania, KXTX 


Coquillart, 


CORAZZINI 


(1900); G. Paris, ‘Le potte G. Coquillart’, in 
Mélanges de litt. frang., ed. M. ma A972). 


Corazzini, Sercio (*Rome 6 II 1886 ; 
tibid. 18 VI 1907), Italian poet. Despite 
his early death from consumption 
Corazzini wrote enough in his 4 brief years 
of literary activity to be considered by 
later generations as the founder of the So- 
called poesia crepuscolare, which flourished 
in Italy during the first two decades of 
the 20th century. Corazzini’s poems, like 
those of his fellow-poet Gozzano, are 
wistful, melancholy and tinged with irony. 


Le Dolcezze (1904); L’ Amaro Calice (1905); 
Le Aureole (1905) ; Piccolo Libro Inutile (1906) ; 
Libro per la Sera della Domenica (1907). 

_ L. Fontana, ‘Evolution Poétique de S. C.’, 
in Rev. des Etudes Ital., 3 (1938). JE. 


Corbechon, JzAN (fl. 14th century), 
French translator. Chaplain to Charles V 
of France, at whose request he translated 
into French the Liber de Proprietatibus by 
Bartholomew Anglicus (1372). 


C, Herfrey-Rey, ‘J. C., traducteur de Bar- 
thélemy l’Anglais’, in Positions des théses, 
Ecole des Chartes (1944). A.H.D. 


Corbet, Ricuarp (*Ewell 1582; +Norwich 
28 VII 163s), English poet. Bishop of 
Oxford (1624), then of Norwich (1632), 
Corbet was a bitter enemy of Puritanism. 
8 poetry, however, consists mainly of 
Jovial ballads and satires. 


Certain E] ; 
christ “poy Poems (1647), ed. O. Gil- 


A. 4 Wood Athenae Oxonienses, I] 
’ . » Ll, ‘Gd, P. 
Bliss (1820); J, E. V, Crofts, ‘Life of Bishop 


"2 M Essays and Studies Eng. Assn. (1924), 
W.A.A. 
Corbiére, Epovarp JOACHIM, known as 


TRISTAN (*Coat-Congar, Ploujean (Finis- 


tere) 18 VII 1845; tMorlaix x II] 18 
. 3 75 } 
rench poet. IS poetry divides into = 
The fir 


groups, St expresses t 
aspects of his native Bil a, ie i 
intimate Stresses of the divided individual 
he deliberate ruggedness of much of his 
Verse Is a positive reaction against roman- 
ticism and had a considerable Influence 
©n contemporary Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 
a" Amours jaunes (1873; 1891; 1912), 
Mair 2forgue, Mélanges posthumes (1903); R. 
umeau, TC (1904; 1925); A, Arnoux, 
Baudeine et pas de violon ( 1929) ; P, Quennell, 
Reece ae the Symbolists (1929); Pp 
» +. C. (1951; best intro.), M.T. 


Cc . 

8 “ee MAtTHurin (*1479; tGenevya 

teacher ee french humanist, “ak 
of Calvin at the Collége de Ja 
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Marche (1523), he was converted to ae 
Reform and passed his later years ™ 
Switzerland. His works are all gr” 
matical or pedagogical. Bi 
Colloquiorum libri IV ad_puer oad uérile 
sermone exercendos (1554); La Cita 
(1560; a treatise on manners for chi 305); R. | 
E. A. Berthault, De M. ee { (195%): 
Barroux, in Dict. des lettres frangaises, EW. 


eee 


| 6 
Cordus, Euricius (*Simshausen (rg 

y -9 German 2 . % 
TBremen 24 XII 1535), one of Muti? 


poet, doctor and botan! ax igrams 
circle at Erfurt. Hs < OF 4 
one of the best procue ed (and bot 
humanism and were prals 
rowed) by Lessing. 

: Ya i I ZO , ‘ 
(1614).  C. (2 vols, 1879); Wm 

K Krause, . ‘ b cum Barock (194 GD: 
ler, Von der Mystik 


yst 
ff.), ed. Kot | 


70 
' e autho ‘4 
Coresi (*Targoviste ’), ea, i is ° ‘a 
the first printed Rumania from i eat 
tant which he tr Cores! ent, 
The only thing know? @ his t¥™ ind 
he was a deacon Sg id een 1557 rf 
— ok es © 
ee ae e imper nea in DP 
his Phalisrea which J Glavonic ( 15 al | 
Rumanian (1579) = raleul Pers | 
(1 See Motsevsrseul romanes i ava 
594); LM Olreev vis | 
: 1933): 

ae _— Diaconul G. ( ap 


- bout 
inte 


m 
1. poet HE poetry 
Corinna, Greek ly F yrote a P64 
(late 6th century B.&/" riticl2 "4 
subjects in Bocorr ocotl@ p 
and was called by hi Lyrica A 
j E. Diehl, AnthoWe Grats (19 TT. 

. M. Edmonds, 

; tory 

*eVMilan 

ARDINO ae Hs a 


Corio, BERN ° an. ico sje 
T1512 ?) Italian histo hy Loder ew 
Mil , mmissioned s 
and published in 133i, yah 
Italian work on the adds 
Historia di Milano wi ., Vita N 
De Magri (1855). c.’, in } 
F. Gabotto, ‘B- 5 (61) 
(1890). REsCOr og 0 


= ee ah} 
Corippus, FLAVIUY, rin aur rant Oy 
tury coe Ae annis ime. Ass Ave 

; “a 
toeteal epiG a ography © Justi" 
ae a In lau 

e paneg 
minoris, 

Ed. I. Parts¢ 
(1879). ' 


in Mom 
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;ornazzano, ANTONIO (*Piacenza 14293 
errara 1484), Italian poet and improviser. 
ae. ae, atte under the Sforza, 
Ver ~= eee StGnSi he wrote treatises In 
Se, lives of famous men and numerous 
Poems, 


Vita di Nostr 

ee @ Donna (1471); Opera 

asia de Parte militar ( I wht 4 8 ahi dt 

ssh C. in facetie (1525): Sonetti e Canzont 
oe | 

di p oggiali, Memorie per la storia letterarta 

fam, lacenza (1789); M. A. Silvestri, Antenatt é 
iglia di A. C. (1914). '' C.P.B 


ae 
mee PIERRE (*Rouen 6 VI 1606; 
tParis 164 Marie de Lampériére; 
Sprun IX 1684), French dramatist. 
Baye ans & prosperous family of 
by n lawyers, Corneille was educated 
ba Fy estitts st Rouen, qualified for the 
Sta —_ preferring not to plead (he 
becam ered), bought two judicial posts and 
: ig hd ine “TR in his native town. 
‘DSpired a Melite (1630), was a comedy, 
Cted in a Said, by frustration in love. 
th sé Paris by Mondory’s troupe (later 
Ven atre du Marais), its success evoked 
five ee plays in quick succession, 
Nua them comedies. Probably 
- te 1637 Mondory produced Le Cid, 
ie Mantes a tragi-comedy. This half- 
‘she in Play, which nevertheless est@)- 
as Cri Practice French classical trage¢y> 
the aes for imperfectly observing 
Aca ae by the newly-founded Frenc 
ders Y Which examined it on Richelieu’s 
mice y Corneille remained silent for 
_ Bere then gave Horace, Cinna aD. 
aye’. “s here considered ig a 
Xd ining success le im 
x : ee i theatre after Pertharite (15 2); 
peetim eturned in 1659, wrote mur 
lainy "iain work including spectacular 
at Plays (pieces a machines) and soon 


Acting “OMpete with the rising star O 
You ked ‘41S Tite et Bérénice (1670) 
subeer s S failure to compete Wit the 
an Ject, Tamatist in a play on the same 
de Stic p.. 18 last years were darkened by 
a ath ailure, relative poverty 2” h 
Was’ in Sson. He remained throughout 

He “Nt citizen of Rouen an in Paris 

is “t, uncourtl rovineial. |, 
th cay: falls into hues main asei 
ALY Le Comedies, to W atten es 


Sy; Cnr, > CMteur (1643, 4 a 
Sty fe (aq 2 verdad sospechosa 
Cg “aber, “Pted from Lope de Vega § *" 
ivedie, Men), are artificial and vivacious 
a Bren DE “nist pie! oti anish lines. 
adapts Period opens with Le Cid, also 
Atlon of ies Spanish (Guillen de 
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CORNEILLE 


Castro’s Mocedades del Cid, 1621), then 
runs through his four chief ‘Roman’ 
tragedies to La Mort de Pompée. These, 
simple in plot and heroic in sentiment, 
constitute his most typical contribution to 
French classical drama. The sublime 
rhetoric of their poetry and their idealiza- 
tion of the human capacity for endurance 
and abnegation have extended their 
influence far beyond their own time. 
Thirdly, from Rodogune on (1644) and 
particularly after the return of 1659, 
Corneille tends to complicated melo- 
dramatic plots and romantic sentiments 
which probably reflect his strongest 
natural preference. Modern scholarship 
is re-exploring these interestingly im- 
perfect plays. 


Piays (the dates are those of first produc- 
tions): Comepres: Meélste (1630?); La Veuve 
(1631?); La Galerie du Palais (1632); La 
Suivante (1632°?); Lea Place Royale (1633); 
L’ Illusion comique (1636); Le Menteur (1643) ; 
La Suite du Menteur (1644 ?).— TRAGEDIES : 
Médée (1635); Le Cid (1636-37); Horace 
1640) ; Cinna (1 640-41) ; Polyeucte (1 641-422); 
La Mort de Pompée (1642-43); Rodogune 
(1644-45) ; Théodore vierge et martyre (1645); 
Heéraclius (1646-47) ; Nicoméde (1651); Per- 
tharite (1652); Oedipe (1659) ; Sertorius (1662) ; 
Sophonisbe (1663); Othon (1664); <Agéstlas 
(1666) ; Attila (1667); Tite et Bérénice (1670) ; 
Suréna (1674).—TRAGI-COMEDIES ETC: Chi- 
randre (1630?) ; Don Sanche d’ Aragon (1649); 
Androméde (1650); La Totson d’or (1660); 
Psyché (167%, with Moliére and Quinault) ; 


Pulchérie (1672).— VERSE : L’ Imitation de Fésus- 
Christ (1651) 3 Louanges de la Sainte Vierge 
de la Sainte Vterge... et 


(1665) 3 L Office 
tous les hynintes du 
DRAMATIC "THEORY : 


Bréviaire romain (1670).— 
Examens and Ditscours 
(1660).— ures completes, ed. C. Marty- 
Laveaux (12 yols and_ x album, 1862-68) ; 
Théatre complet, ed. P. Liavre and R. Caillois 
( pg C. (1898); H. C. Lancaster, 4 
History of French Dramatic Literature tn the 
7th Century, Il (1932); L. Lemonnier, 
C. (1934) 3 R. Brasillach, C. (1938) ; M. Turnell, 
The Classical Moment (1947); QO: Nadal, Le 

de Lamour dans Veuvre de C. (1948) ; 


sae 7 
ire ™M ay, Tragédte cornélienne, tragédte 
yacinienne (Illinois, 1949) G.B. 


THOMAS *Rouen 20 VIII 


Andelys 8 XI 1709), French 
younger brother of Pierre. 


te though superficial, he adapted 
Versatile though, Pen Spanish model 
(1647-55): then turned to tragedies and 
tragi-comedies, of which Timocrate (1656), 
Camma (1661) and Ariane (1672) were 
ing successes. After Moliére’s 


outstandin the chief author for his 


became 
gure and composed : Circé (1675), a 


Corneille, 
1625} TLes 
playwright, 
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successful spectacular play with music; 
Dom Fuan (1677), a bowdlerized verse 
version of Moliére’s play, which replaced 
the original in the French theatre until 
1841; and Le Comte d’Essex (1678), a 
dramatization of queen Elizabeth’s rela- 
tionship with Essex (see LA CALPRENPDE). 
Between 1678 and 1686 he wrote several 
opera libretti for Lulli. In his later plays 
he collaborated with Donneau de Visé, 
with whom he also shared the editorship of 
Le Mercure Galant from 1684. His last 
years were devoted to learned works for 
the French Academy, for which he 
compiled a Dictionnaire des arts et des 
sctences (1694) and a Dictionnaire historique 
et géographique (1708). He edited Vauge- 
las (1687) and commented (1704) on his 
Remarques. 


Thédtre, in Guvres des deux Corneille (1860). 
G. Keynier, £. €.. ta wie x son thédtre 
(1892). G.B. 


Cornelius, Prerer (*Mainz 24 XII 1824; 
fzbid. 26 X 1874), German poet and com- 
poser, nephew of Peter Cornelius the 
painter. His opera Der Barbier von Bagdad, 
first performed under Liszt in Weimar 
1858, met with little success till rgos. 


Apart from his operas, a song-writer and 
graceful minor poet. 


OPpeErAS: Der Barbier von Bagdad (18 58; tr. 
F.. “Hi. Martens, 1925); Der Cid (1865).— 
VERSE : Ein Sonettenkranz fiir Frau Rosa von 
Milde (1859).— Gedichte, ed. A. Stern (1890); 
Gesammelte Werhe (4 vols, 1904). 


Cornelius, P. C., der Wor 


Tondichter (2 vols, 1925). a ‘ia 


FL.A.P 


Cornelius Gallus: see GALLUus, C. 
Cornelius Nepos (*c. 100 : Te 25 B.C.) 
Roman historian, was a friend of Cicero 
Atticus and Catullus. His chief work wag 
De Viris Lllustribus, in at least 16 books 
comparing Roman With oreign worthies. 
Extant are lives of 23 foreign Zenerals, of 
the elder Cato and of Atticus. Nepos’ 
style is anecdotal and he is careless in treat- 
ment of sources, but he contains material 
not elsewhere extant. 


Ed. K. Nipperdey (2nd ed. wit 
1879); E. O. Winstedt (1904); "0. Worm 
(1922); C. Halm and A. Fleckeisen (13th ed. 
ee Eng. tr. J. C. Rolfe (Loeb Libr. 
1929). 

E, Norden, Antike Kunstprosa (3rd_ ed. 
1913-76); F. Leo, Die &riechisch-rémische 
Biographie (1901). A.W, 


Cornificius: 
NIUM (Parr J] 


Cornwall, B. 


see RHETORICA ap HEREN- 


- See PROCTER, B. W. 


Corral, Pepro pet. (carly 15th century), 
Spanish novelist. Wis Crénica del Rey 
Don Rodrigo (c. 1403) is a historical novel of 
chivalry about Roderick the Goth and the 
Moorish invasion of 711. Corral used the 
Spanish version of Ahmed Ar-Rasi. His 
book influenced all the ballads about 
Roderick, Mariana’s history, Spanish 
romantic dramas and _ works by Scott, 
Washington Irving and Southey. 
Crénica del Rey Don Rodrigo (1511),—R. 
Nenéndez Pidal, Floresta de leyvendas herédicas. 
Rodrigo, el tiltimo godo (3 vols, 1925-27). 
E.M.W. 
Corréa, Raymunpo (*Lake Moguncio 
1860; Paris 13 II 101 1), Brazilian lyrical 
poet of the Parnassian school. Beneath 
the extreme concern for form (the sonnet, 
of course, attracted him especially) was an 
extreme tenderness of feeling, of un- 
directed grief at the sadness of things, 


Primetros sonhos (1879); Symphonias (1883); 
Versos e versées (1883-86, 1887); Alleluias, 
TS8S—9o (1890); Poestas (1898, 1910), 

E.Sa, 


Correggio, Nicco.o pa (*Ferrara 1450; 
tibid. 1 II 1508), Italian poet. He 
entered the court-service at Ferrara as 
diplomat, soldier and poet, and wrote 
Petrarchan lyrics and a drama On Classical 
lines, Cefalo, performed in 1487. 
Canzonieretto adespoto di N. da C. (1892), 


A. Arata, N. da C. nella vita letterarig ¢ 
polttica del suo tempo ( 1934). C.P.B, 


Correia, Gaspar (*c. 1496; TMalacca 
1561), Portuguese historian. € spent 
most of his life in the East and saw the 
Portuguese empire at the height of its 
splendour. His Lendas da India, a history 
of Portuguese imperial expansion, js 
largely based on first-hand information 
and abounds with precise, detailed descrip- 
tions of people and events. 

Lendas da India (8 vols, 1858-66 ; The three 
voyages of Vasco da Gama, tr. E. J. Stanley 
1869). ! 

Men G. Bell, G. C. (1924). T.P.w. 


Cort, Frans pe (*Antwerp 21 VI 1834: 
fixelles 18 I 1878), Flemish poet, Wrote 
intimate poetry, inspired by domestic 
happiness, as well as political poems. He 
concentrated on form and translated Burng 
and Horace. 

Liederen (1857, 1859); Zing-Zang (1866) — 
Liederen en Gedichten, ed. De Wildeman-D, 
Cort (1912). 

M. Rooses, Schetsenboek (1877), R.F.L, 


Corte Real, Jerdnimo (*1533 ?; trs8g ?), 
Portuguese poet. One of the many Epic 
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writers who followed in the wake of being a time-server at the court of James Ie 
Camoées. His poems are long and rather Coryate travelled extensively in Europe 
prosaic. ‘hat dealing with the victory of | (1608) and Asia (1612-17). His account of 


Lepanto 1s written in Spanish. 

Sucesso do segundo cerco de Diu (1574); 
Felicissima victoria . . . de D. Juan de Austria 
(1578); Naufrdgio e lamentoso sucesso da 
perdigao de Manuel de Sousa de Septilveda 
(1594). : 

A. F. Barata, Subsidios para a biographia do 
poeta F. C. R. (1889). oh gl 


Cortés, HERNAN (*Mledellin 1485 ; +Castil- 
leja de la Cuesta 1547), Spanish con- 
quistador. Huis five letters to Charles V 
about the conquest of Mexico are more 
interesting for their contents than for their 
style. Nevertheless they are straight- 
forward, lively narrations. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., 22 ; Cartas y relaciones al 
emperador Carlos V, ed. P. de Gayangos (Paris, 
1886); Letters of Cortés, tr. F. A. MacNutt 
(New York-London, 1908). E.M.W. 


Corver, Marren (*Amsterdam 1727; 
TtThe Hague? 1 VIII 1794), pupil of Le 
Kain and Jan Punt, began the teaching of 
dramatic art in the Netherlands and strove 
for naturalness. 


Tooneelaanteekeningen (1786). 
Ben Albach, Fan Punt en M. C. (1946). 
jJ.W.W. 


Corvinus, LAuRENTIUs (*Neumark 1465; 
tBreslau 25 VII 1527), Silesian humanist. 
Studied under Conrad Celtis in Cracow. 
Author of De Appolone et novem musts 
(1516) and Hortulum elegantiarum—texts 
for classical studies; also a compendious 
Geographia (Basel, 1557). 

G. Bauch, ‘L. C. der Breslauer Stadt- 
schreiber und Humanist’, in Zs. f. schles. 
Gesch., 17 (1883) ; 2 poems ed. J. Krdékowski 
in Charisteria Th. Sinko (1951). te oe 


Cory, WILLIAM, originally W1LLIAM JOHN- 
SON (*Great Torrington, Devon g I 1823; 
01878 Rosa Guille; +Hampstead 11 VI 
1892), English poet. Educated at Eton 
and Oxford. Schoolmaster at Eton till 
1872 when he changed his name and 
travelled abroad. His poems (privately 
printed) are distinguished for their pensive 
lyrical grace. 

Jonica (1858); Lonica, II (1877); Lonica 
(collected ed. 1891; new ed. with biog. 
intro. A. C. Benson, 1905).—Extracts from 
Letters and Fournals, ed, F. W. Cornish (1897). 

Viscount Esher, lonicus (1923); F. C.. Mac- 
kenzie, W. Ci, A Biography (1950); J. Carter, 
‘Hand-list of the Printed Works of W. J.’, in 
Cambridge Bibl. Soc., I (19409). P. 


Coryate or Coryatt, Tuomas (*1577?; 
+Surat XII 1617), English traveller. After 


his European tour, Coryats Crudities, was 
for some time the only handbook on 
continental travel. 

Coryats Crudittes (1611; repr. 2 vols, rg05); 
Coryvats Crambe, The Odcombian Banquet (both 
1611; both repr. in 1776 ed. of Cruditres, 3 
vols); Thomas Coriate Traveller for the English 
Wits: Greeting (1616), repr. W. Foster, Early 
Travels tn India (1926). 

A. a Wood, Athenae Onontenses, II, ed. P. 
Bliss (1820); B. Penrose, Urbane Travellers 
(1942); S. C. Chew, The Crescent and the Rose 
(1937). W.ALA. 


Cosmad, DIMiTRIE: see BOLINTINEANU. 


Cosmas, presbyter: see 


KozMaA. 


Bulgarian 


Cosmas Indicopleustes (ff. mid-6th cen- 
tury), a merchant who travelled in the 
East and in Africa. He lived later in 
Alexandria, and he may have become a 
monk, though it is doubtful whether he 
ever lived on Mt Sinai. His fascinating 
Christian Topography is based on the Bible 
and the Fathers and the Ptolemaic system, 
enriched by shrewd comment and _ his 
personal experiences as a traveller. 
Christian Topography, ed. E. O. Winstedt 
(1909); Migne, Patr. Gr., 88 (with Latin tr.); 
Eng. tr. J. W. McCrindle (1897).—M. vV. 
Anastos, “The Alexandrian origin of the 
Christian Topography’, in Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, 3 (1946). . J:M.LE. 


Cosmas OF JERUSALEM (fi. 8th century), 
bishop of Matouma and Byzantine poet. 
With John of Damascus he was one of the 
finest exponents of the canon as a form of 
church hymn. He also wrote commen- 
taries on the poetry of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus. Cosmas’ canons are still used in the 
services of the Greek church. 

Hymns and canons, Migne, Patr. Gr., 98 
(with Latin tr.); commentaries, Migne, Pair. 
Gr., 38 (with Latin tr.). 

E. Wellesz, History of Byzantine Music and 
Hyninography (1949). J.M.H. 


Cosmas OF PRAGUE (*1045 ?; t21 X 112s), 
Czech chronicler. A canon and later dean 
of the chapter of Prague, Cosmas composed 
a Latin chronicle the first part of which 
contains a valuable record of popular 
Czech mythological beliefs and pseudo- 
historical legends; the second part (894~ 
1125) gives an important though not 
impartial account of early Czech history 


Chronicle, ed. B. Bretholz, in 4 
Hist. (1923). it ia 


COSSA 


Cossa, Pirrro (*Rome 25 I 1830; 
TLeghorn 30 VIII 1881), Italian poet and 
playwright. In his earliest plays truth 
Is sacrificed for the sake not of drama but 
of theatricality. Nevertheless he wrote 
expertly and his plays held the audiences, 
In the preface to Nerone (1871), which 
established his reputation, he declares 
himself a follower of the school of verismo 
and his presentation of the character of 
Nero bears out his assertion. His dramas 
after this date are not conflicts of two 
rights, but presentations of the character 
of an individual or of a period. 


Plays: Mario e i Cimbri, Sordello, Monal- 
deschi, Beethoven, Puschkin (1860-70); Planto 
e il suo secolo (1876); Lodovico Ariosto e alt 
Estensi (1875); Messalina (1875); Cleopatra 
(1879); Giuliano l’ Apostata (1876); I Borgia 
(1877).—Poesie liriche (1876). 

- Croce, La letteratura della nuova Italia, 
II (r914); L. Tonelli, Jl Teatro italiano 
(1924). B.R. 


Costa, CLAUDIO MANOEL DA (*Marianna 
1720; TVilla Rica 1790), Brazilian poet of 
the “mineira’ group, author of a dull epic 


and some good examples of 18th-century 
formal lyrics, 


Numeros harmonicos (1753); Labyrintho de 
amor (1753); Villa Rica (1773, 1839, 1897) ; 

artas chilenas (uncertainly attributed, 1845. 
1863).—Obras (1768, 1903). E.Sa. 
Costa, Paoio (*Ravenna 17775: 
1836), Italian philosopher, critic 
wright, His discussion of ro 
and classicism in Dell’ elocuzione 
and Dell’arte poetica (1836) is a 
to reconcile 


TBologna 
and play- 
Manticism 
(1818-24) 
Nn attempt 
schools, 


Opere di P. C. (1825); Commento alla Diz; 
Commedia ( 1819), ed. Brunone Bianchi ae 
P. De iscovo, P, : 


Floss Fo (xO26). C., Puomo, Partista, il 


Costanzo, Ancro DI (*#N 

Os aples x ; 
tebtd. 1591 ?), Italian historian and sect 
His history of Naples is an Original wor 
covering the period 1259-1486. His 
Htalian Poems, with their cleverly contrived 
Onceits, were much apprec} 

cadians. Ses BY the 


Istoria del Regno di Napoli (1572-8; - 


om. L805): Poosts sto]s : > hew 
A. dj , ste italiane e latine e prose dj 
M oe ed. A. Gallo (1843). t 


aa ufano A. diC . < , 
C. ».- &t ©. (1899) ; B. Croce, «a. 

N) Uomini e Cose della Vecchig me 
C.P.B. 
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Costa y Martinez, Joaquin (eMonai 
Huesca 1846; $Graus, Huesca 19% 
Spanish writer. The inquest on SP | 
decadence and the urge to natid’ 
regeneration became an obsession | 
him. Political thinker, jurist, histo 
critic and economist, he held strong ", 
in all thesc fields and voiced them 
forceful, graphic style. He aM al 
problem of Spain as one of sc d | 
larder’, and her recovery as a pig od 
‘de-Africanization and buropeata 90 
His writings on agrarian propler tie 
greatly influenced the next gen’ oot 
His work on popular poetry 1S 
siderable interest. | . 
nee NS te OTe  deario espa gt 
vee e Aparicio, C., el gran aN 


B\ 
(1930). 16 js 
SamuzL (*Amsterdam 4 





Coster, 
1579; ‘fibid. 
surgeon and 
‘Egelantier’. 


1665), Dutch playr lt 

member of the i on 
red at the de 

Annoye is 


c 
0 9 | 
s chamber he (} | 


seriousness in this | othe? io! 
With Hooft, Bese | 
Duytsche Academie \4- Ps Apart! d # 
of the Italian nomen , aime A 
theatrical lame ees, 
eatrica . 1 +0 
giving Jectures ™ ane ofl} th 
academic subjects. Attacke d 
theatre was succ¢ ji form? 
—— especially ane hea 
his Iphigenia, a was forced 
Remonstrants, nie (1622)- itt 
down his Acadet k songs and § 
inspired by old mat an his dram? 
doggerel, are better i 
| 
4 
| 
/ 


fr enced y 4 
are strongly influ imate, mine pe 


E t 
tragic, in Coste! Sf horrors wet 
and apparitions 4? 
fashionable. . 

FARCES : Teun 
Grevelinckhuyse” i Iden (1617) . 
Titisken van ie Dee ‘7 6193 me 
Ricke-Man (19%27" nella (1019» , vat 6) 
Iphigenia (1617 , (g6x9)— Werke a af 

-. ¥ yi 
(1 3 zeschieden x % he 






Hooft) ; i hls 
th hci 


8) 25 rg 
I (189 plo fol” 
C.’, in Oud-Hollants oy, Sere bee fe | 
Geschiedenis V4" —" s7iinman, p 

e 


1772 (1920); A *° ; 
der wetenschapPpe" 7 (19 47): of é | 
eeuwen Amsterdam, | 


yia 
Costin, Mmon (#Molda 
Movila; tJassy 
historiographer 
the Rumania ‘an 
cated by the Ital family 5 
Podolia where 
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Jassy to escape persecution. After his 
‘un (1652) he held important posts 
ea 1684 when he again fled to Poland. 
teturned in 1685 and was beheaded 1n 
92 for plotting against Prince Constantin 
oben: ‘His great scholarship and his 
Ctivity in recording events and facts 
€ him one of the outstanding historio- 
Phers of the 17th century. 


Tay OSE Cartea pentru descdlecaiul d’intatu al 
Um Moldovet st neamulut moldovenesc (in 
j yanian, 1691); Letopisetul Tarii Moldovet 
he abn lbeds (in Polish); Chronicon Terrae 
Vv ovicae ab Aarone principe (in Latin).— 
on Descrierea Jarit Moldovei (in Polish— 
Zavi5) W, 1684); Viata lumii, Stihuri impotriva 
ter, 


Sta 


Medel GelA: diciiim nxoninneit anole 
Ven? 9s » otuditt asupra cronicarilo? moldo 
Ing dit Sec XVII (1898); Pp. Panaitescu, 
rons Fe polona in opera st personalitatea 
“arilor Ureche si M. C. (1925). A.V-W- 


Coes 
dapat NEcULAI (*c, 1660; $1712), Mol- 
Negy] historiographer and linguist. 
Derg, al like his father Miron Costin was 
Sioa by the Princes Cantemir. His 
Corg Icles cover the reign of V. Mavro- 
at (1709-11), 
e : 
‘eae Moldovei; Letopisetul de la 17097, 
} 
Ovo, Kogalniceanu, Fragments tirés des chro- 


Giy, “oldaves et : 

t valaques (Jassy, 1845)> 

“scu, Izvoadele lut ad Dubau (1914): 
A.V.W:. 


Co 
Span? RODRIGO DE (*Toledo; +1472 ’), 
Who <1 Poet. He was a converted Jew 


“Ntre ‘rote an interesting poem: Didlogo 
Mating, “Amor y un viejo. Warious verse 
Conta °n the corruption of the times 
id the del provincial, de Mingo Revulgo) 
“ first act of the Celestina have also 
Tagg, “trib ' ; od 
Son, uted to him without very 8° 


dey, F 
i igi Uché-Delbosc, Cancionero caster 


de del oo” Nue. Bibl. Autores Esp.» ¢ 
: Baler ’stillo, Cancionero general, 1, €°- 

bo Blas” ana (1882), 1 
ac in " el Provincial, ed. R. Foulché-De 

G ev, Hisp., 6 (1899). E.M.W. 


eG tish 
> Joun (fl, 1644-55), Ener 
Rog Pet €ous writer who edited the Wits 
Aeog we (1635), He has collected 
“Sible elsewhere. B.L 


Igo 8 | : 
poe VY OVANNI (*Vangadizza; Legnags 


Iterbo t # humanist an 
Do 1510), Italian 
| orks Ae lived x); nly at Naples. His 


Yrj > Un 
“Ieg a Clude a collection of elegan 


tere Some Italian verse- 
C lets, 552) ; see V, Mistruz4!, 

: tistare? SUPP. 22-23 (192476 sy. 

26 °n1, G. C. umanista (109 C_p.B. 


in Giorn. 


COURCY 


Cotton, BarTHOLomMEw ps (*Cotton?; 
t1298?), English historian and monk of 
Norwich. Nothing is known of his life. 
Flis principal work, the Historia Anglicana, 
is particularly valuable for the period 1291- 
95 as an eyewitness account. For the rest 
he is indebted to Henry of Huntingdon, 
William of Malmesbury and others. His 
Latin glossary is still in manuscript. 
Historia Anglicana, ed. H. Luard (1859). 
R.R.R. 


Cotton, CuHarLEs (*Beresford Hall, Stafis. 
28 IV 1630; ©1656 Isabella Hutchinson, 
001674 ? Mary, Dowager Countess of Ard- 
glass; tLondon II 1686), English poet 
and patron of authors. He wrote the 
second part of The Compleat Angler and 
the ‘stanzas irréguliers’ of the 5th edition. 
His verse was admired by the Lake Poets 
in its attitude to nature. His burlesque 
Travesties of Virgil went through many 
editions. He produced a fine translation 
of Montaigne’s Essays (1685). 

Poems on Several Occasions (1689; ed. 
Saintsbury, I, 1905; ed. J. Beresford, 1923); 
The Compleat Angler, Pt II (with Walton’s, 

6). 
FO pea tunol The Chronicle of the Complete 
Angler of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton 
(‘a bibliographical record’, 1864). 3B.L.J- 


Cotton, JoHN (*Derbyshire, Eng. 4 XII 
1584; 001613 Elizabeth Horrocks, ©1632 
Mrs Sarah Story; Cambridge, Mass. 
23 NII 1652), American Puritan clergy- 
man. 

An Abstract of the Lawes of New England 
(1641); The Controversie Concerning Liberty of 
Conscience in Matters of Religton (1646). 

W. Walker, Ten New England pas S nge) 


Cotton, SiR ROBERT Bruce (*Denton 22 
I 1g70/1; 6e. 1593 Elizabeth Brocas; | 
+London ¢ 1631), English antiquary who 
founded the superb collection which in- 
cluded Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. Cotton 
Louse became a centre for scholars. Cot- 
ton was consulted on the union of the 
English and Scottish crowns. He fell 
with Somerset, and his library was confis- 
cated (1630), having been used by oppo- 
nents of the royal prerogative. 

_ Howell, Cottoni Posthuma (1651), ed. E. 
nl aa, Collectanea, II -(1884-88).—E. 
Edwards, Memoirs of Libraries, 1 (1859); D.C. 
Douglas, English Scholars (1951).—Catalogue 
of the Manuscripts mm the Cottontan Pest 


J. Planta (1802). 

Courcy, JEAN DE (71431), French his- 
torian and moralist. He was the author of 
a vast compilation of ancient history, en- 
titled La Bouquechardiére (1416-22), and 


COURIER DE MERE 


of the Chemin de Vaillance (1420), an 
allegorical treatise in verse for the instruc- 
tion of young noblemen. 


P. Meyer, Alexandre le Grand dans la 
littérature frangaise du moyen age, 11 (1886); A. 
Piaget, ‘Le Chemin de Vaillance de J. de C.’, 
in Romania, XXVII (18098). A.H.D. 


Courier de Méré, Paui-Louis (Paris 4I 
1772; TVeret 10 IV 1825), French writer 
and pamphleteer. Courier was an artillery 
officer who turned to Greek scholar- 
ship and translated Longus. Retiring to 
‘Touraine he grew vines and occupied his 
leisure in launching against the monarchy 
and the church a series of incisive pam- 
phlets remarkable for the purity of their 
Style (Pétition & la Chambre des Députés 
pour des villageois qu’on empéche de danser, 
Pamphlet des Pamphlets, etc.). He was 
condemned to a term of imprisonment in 


1821, and four years later was murdered 
by his gamekeeper. 


Les Pastorales de Longus traduites par PF. LC. 
(1911).—Ceuvres Complétes (4 vols, 1534); 
tuures Complétes (2 vols, 1925). 

- Carrel, Essai sur la Vie et les Giuvres de 

P. Te. C. (834 and 1838); R. Gaschet, La 
Jeunesse de P. de, C.. (tort), P. Le Gi: ef la 


Restauration (191 3), Les Aventures d’un 
écrivain (1928). WLAS. ¢ JPR: 


Courtmans-Berchmans, Jowanna DE- 
SIDERIA (*Oudegem 6 IX 1811 ; | Maldegem 
22 IX 1890), Flemish novelist. Prompted 
by difficult circumstances she started to 
write when she was already past 50 and 
produced a large number of tendentious 
novels and short stories in which, in a 
captivating though somewhat sober and 
narrow-minded way, she dwells on the 
19th-century social and political situation 
in the country-side. 


Flet geschenk van den jager (1864; Le cadeau 
du chasseur, Fr. tr, LL, a Gee). De hut 
van tante Klara (1864); Het plan van Heintje 
Barbier (1866); Moeder Daneel (1868); De 
Koewachter (1873); Rozeken Pot (1879).— 


Voll. Prozawerken (33 vols, 1923 fi.). 
R.F.L. 


J. Pée, Mevrouw C. (1933). 
Cousin, Vicror (*Paris 28 X] 1792; 
TCannes 13 I 1867), French philosopher 
and critic. As a result of the brilliant 
series of lectures on German philosophy 
(Schelling and Hegel) which he delivered 
at the Sorbonne (1815-20 and 1827-30), 


ousin exercised a profound influence on 
: © earlier romantics. In later life his 
ou 


ught grew trite. He became the ‘official 
Philosopher” of the July monarchy, and 
- founder of eclecticism—an unoriginal 
*OFM. Of spiritualistic philosophy. 
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-1778-88); Didlogo do soldado pratico (1790 


PHILosopHy: Cours d’histotre de la 
sophie (1826; new eds 1840, 1863); Du orar, de 
beau et du bien (1836; new ed. 1853); Frag- 
ments philosophiques (1826; new eds 1847, 
1848).—CriticisM: Galerie des femmes tllustre: 
du xr7éme stécle (1844); F. Pascal (1844); Ie 
jeunesse de Mme de Longueville (1853); Mme & 
Sablé (1854). | 

C. Secretan, La piilosopiie de V.C. (1868); 
P. Janet, V. C. (1885); J. Simon, V. C. (1889); 
I,, Bréhier, Histoire de la Philosophie (1932). 

M.G.; J.P.R. 





) 
Couto, Dioco po (*Lisbon 1542; tGa 
10 NII 1616), Portuguese historian, He 
spent the greater part of his life in the Eas. 
and was commissioned by Philip II (Lo 
Portugal) to complete the Asta of Jodo &~ 
Barros. Couto wrote parts (décadas) 6 to 
12 of this work. His Didlogo do solely 
prdtico is an indictment of the administn- 
tive corruption that led to the decline af 
the Portuguese empire in India, Qfer 
based on direct personal observation 
Couto’s work helped to spread knowledge 
of astern peoples and customs im y7th | 
century Europe. 
Décadas da Asia, 4. to 7 (1602-16), 10 (Pars 
1645), 8 (1673); Décadas (complete, to yo 







ed. M. Rodrigues Lapa, 1937); Obras jnadia 
(1808). 
A. F. G. Bell, D. do C. (Oxtord, 1924), 


ok. VY nn 


Covarrubias y Orozco, Srpasry{y py 
(*Toledo 1539 ?; [Cuenca ? 1613 ?), Spat 
ish lexicographer and emblem-writer. fe 
became a canon at Cuenca and chaplain @ 
Philip III. His dictionary is an inyaly 
work of reference because of its yd 
range, learning and common sense: jt jr 
cludes many proverbs and idioms, 
Emblemas morales (1591); Tesoro gd | 
lengua castellana (16411, enlarged 1673), ed. h 
de Riquer (1943). E.M.W. 


Coverdale, Miutes (*Yorkshire 
+19 II 1568), English ‘translator, 
cated at Cambridge, Coverdale peur 
bishop of Exeter in 1551, but queen Mad 
and queen Elizabeth did not favour his 
Lutheran ideas. He was the first scholst 
to translate the whole of the Bib). int) 
English. 


Biblia. The Byble: that is the Holy 5 | 
ture of the Olde and New Testament fayrpe jy 
translated into Englysche (Zurichr, Is 35); 
Writings of Myles Coverdale, ed. G, PEs So | 
(1844); Remains of Myles Coverdale, ed. C._ 
Pearson (1846). “i } 

B. F. Westcott, A General View-of th, A ; 
tory of the English Bible (1905); A. W. Pollard. : 
Records of the English Bible (1911). ) 

W.AA 


-— 
See Ril lin On, lig 
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Cowley, ABRAHAM (*London 1618 ?; 
tChertsey 28 VII 1667), English poet and 
essayist, educated at Westminster School 
(1628 ?-36) and ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became a Fellow (1640) 
and wrote The Guardian to entertain Prince 
Charles. Cowley joined the court at Ox- 
ford (1643), became secretary to Jermyn 
and Henrietta Maria in France (1646), was 
in Jersey and Holland on royalist affairs, 
and an agent in cipher correspondence 
with Charles I. In 1654 Cowley returned 
to England: he claims as a spy, possibly 
submitting to Cromwell (1656) as a cloak, 
for he returned to France in 1659. He 
retired from politics after 1660 and lived 
quietly at Chertsey. Cowley’s early works 
show the good ear and fine sense of form 
that always redeem the least inspired of his 
later work. Advancing years made him 
more expert rather than maturer as a poet. 
His Cutter of Coleman Street is workman- 
like, but much of his verse is ingenious 
rather than intense. Metrically he was 
skilled, in his occasional verse, his free 
odes, his anacreontics and heroic couplets 
of the epic Daviders. 


Works, ed. T. Sprat (1668; repr. 12th ed. 
1721); The Poems, ed. A. R. Waller (1905); 
Essays, Plays and Sundry Verses, ed. A. R. 
Waller (1906); The Mistress, etc., ed. J. Spar- 
row (1926). 

J. Loiseaux, A. C. (1931); A. H. Nethercot, 
A.C. The Muse’s Hannibal (1931). 


oiife . 


Cowper, WILLIAM (*Great Berkhamp- 
stead 15 XI 1731; tDereham 25 IV 1800), 
English poet and letter-writer; educated 
at Westminster; his unambitious legal 
career was interrupted by a mental break- 
down, after which he retired to the country, 
passing the remainder of his life with his 
friend Mary Unwin and, with some tragic 
interludes, savouring the daily joys of a 
circumscribed round of study, writing, 
walks and visits. These are reflected in 
‘the divine chit-chat’ of his letters to his 
friends. His sensibility to natural beauty, 
freshness of feeling and exquisite appre- 
ciation of trifles cast an enchantment over 
the conventional measures of his poetry, 
and his Task and ‘On Receipt of my 
Mother’s Picture’ were, like his playful 
‘John Gilpin’, welcomed by his age. 
Anti-Thelyphthora (pub. anon. 1781); 
Poems by William Cowper of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. (1782); The Task (with Epistle to Foseph 
Hill, John Gilpin, etc., 1785); Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey (2 vols, 1791).—Poems (inc. 
‘Mother’s Picture’, 1798), oe 
W. Hayley, Life and Posthumous Writings 
(1803), Life and Letters of W. C. (1804).— 


CRAIK 


Works (15 vols, ed. R. Southey, with memoir, 
1834-37).—Poetical Works of W. C., ed. J. 
Bruce (3 vols, 1865). 

C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Causertes dui Lundi 
(1868); Lord David Cecil, The Stricken Deer: 
or the Life of C. (1929). R.M.H. 


Crabbe, GrorcGe (*Aldeburgh 24 NII 
1754; 01783 Sarah Elmy; tTrowbridge 
3 II 1832), English poet. Crabbe’s early 
life was spent in Suftolk where his father 
was a customs official, but after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at medical practice he came 
to London to live by writing. Soon almost 
destitute, he was befriended by Burke who 
helped him to publish, introduced him into 
Johnson’s circle and encouraged him to 
take Orders. He became chaplain to the 
duke of Rutland and later rector of 
Trowbridge. 

Crabbe modelled his style upon the 
couplet of Pope, to which he adhered to 
the end. Grimly realistic in outlook, he 
described the Suffolk life and landscape he 
knew, with minute attention to detail and 
a sense of character and anecdote. If his 
imaginative scope was limited and _ his 
satire monotonous In its dark pessimism, 
his poetry gained force and.directness from 
his courageous fidelity to fact and scorn of 
facile sentimentality. 


Verse: The Library (1781); The Village 
(1783); Lhe Newspaper (1785); Poems (pre- 
vious works, with The Parish Register, Sir 
Eustace Grey and other new. poems, 1807); The 
Borough (1810); Tales in Verse (1812); Tales 
of the Hall (2 vols, 1819); The Poetical Works: 
With his letters and journals and his Life, by 
his Son (including Posthumous Tales, 8 vols, 
1834); Poetical Works, ed. A. J. and R. M. 
Carlyle (1908); Poems (selected with intro, 
and notes by P. Henderson, 1946).—Prose: 
Posthumous Sermons, ed. J. D. Hastings (1850). 

The Life of G. C., by his Son (intro. by 
E. M. Forster, 1932; by E. Blunden, 1947); 
A. Ainger, C. (1903); René Huchon, G. C. and 
His Times (tr. F. Clarke, 1907); J. H. Evans, 
The Poems of G. C.: a Literary and Historical 
Study (1933). R.F, 


Craik, Dinau Maria, née Mulock (*Stoke- 
upon-T'rent 20 IV 1826; «1864 George 
Lillie Craik; }Bromley 12 X 1887), English 
writer of tales and verses for children and 
of novels mirroring the domestic morality 
of her age. 


Cola Monti (1849); Alice Learmont (18 52); 
Little Lame Prince (1874); Children’s Poetry 
(1881).—Novets: The Ogilvies (3 vols, 1849); 
Fohn Halifax, Gentleman (1857), ed. G. Home 
(1914).—VersE: Poems (1859); Poems of 
Thirty Years, new and old (1881). 

Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s 


(by various hands, 1897). Age 


R.M.H. 





CRANE 


Crane, RaLpu (*1589?; fl. 1625; +Lon- 
don), English verse-writer and lawyer’s 
clerk who was associated with Sir Kenelm 
Digby and transcribed MS. poems. 


The Workes of Mercy (1621; as The Pil- 
grimes New-Yeares-Gift, 16257). B.L. I. 


Crane, SrupHen (*Newark, N.J. 1 XI 
1871; ©1898 Cora Taylor; +Badenweiler, 
Germany 5 VI 1900), American novelist 
and short-story writer. He spent his 
boyhood in upstate New York, then 
slummed with Manhattan art students. 
His first novel, Maggie: A Girl of the Streets 
(1892), had a_ sordid Bowery setting, 
remaining unrecognized until the success 
of The Red Badge of Courage (1895). He 
wrote this realistic masterpiece of a young 
soldier caught in the fury of civil war 
battle with no personal experience of war; 
on the strength of it he became a war 
reporter in Mexico, Cuba and Greece. 
Fis naturalistic short stories deal with 
poverty, war, cruelty and death; best 
known is ‘The Open Boat’, based on 
events which happened to him after the 
sinking of a ship. The details of his life, 
as with Poe, are confused with myth; his 
early death was caused by tuberculosis. 
VERSE: The Black Riders : 
Kind (1899).—Suorr Storrs ee en ost 
d Lales of Adventure (1898); The 
Monster and Other Stories (1899); Wounds in 
the Rain (1900) ; Whilomville Stories (1900).— 
Novets: The Third Violet (1897): Active 
Service (1899).—The Works af S&S. Cc, ed. W 
Follett (12 vols, 1925-26). , ; 


T’. Beer, S. C.- 4 Study in American Letters 
(1923). £L.C. 


Cranley, Tuomas (fl. 16 
- 1635), English poet 
and friend of George Wither. Cranley’s 
Amanda which he wrote when ‘a prisoner 
in the King’s Bench’ gives a lively descrip- 
tion of town life, competently written. 
Amanda, or the Reformed Whore (1635; re- 


issued as The Converted : 
repr. F. Ouvry, 1869). : SO, Ae 


Cranmer, THomas (*Aslackton 

1489; TOxford ar Ill 1556), ne 
former. Archbishop of Canterbury (1 533) 
Cranmer rejected papal jurisdiction pa 
helped to compose the First (1549) and 
Second (15 52) Books of Common Prayer 
before his martyrdom. 


Al Defence of the True and Catholike Doctri 
Zt; 
of the Sacrament (1550); An answer of Speen 


Disputations or FF. ict 
2 ., ed. J. E. Cox 18 ; 
1 ‘scellaneous Writings and Letters of Te : ee 
. ox (1846). 


- Strype, Memorials of T. C. (1694); A. F. 
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| 


Pollard, C. and the English Reformation (1926); | 


A. C. Deane, The Life of T. C. (1927) 9 a 


Craon, Amauri, Maurice and PIR 
(ff. early 13th century). Five pon , 
only of certain attribution, are assign il 
the MSS to one or other of the above, © 


members of the powerful family of 


(Mayenne). Maurice de Craon 1s | 
titular hero of a Middle High E. 
romance, Moriz von Craon (ed. | 


Schréder, 1894). ; 

Ed. and discussion in A. Langfors, i 
chansons attribuées aux seigneurs de Cracae . 
Mem. soc. neophil. Helsingfors, 6 (1917 


as 
Crashaw, RicHarp (*London 1612/13) 


;Loreto 21 VIII 1649), English religio> 
poet, educated at Charterhouse (1629-34 
and Pembroke College, Cambridge, : 
Fellow of Peterhouse (1635); possi® 
ordained by 1639, he became a splen¢ 
preacher, devoting time to poetry, mus 
painting and _ teaching. Anticipaay 
ejection he left, possibly for Oxford, " 
visited Leiden and Paris (1643-45). Be 
Paris he associated with Cowley 2S 
Henrietta Maria, entering the Rom* 
church. Despite her patronage his visit® 
Rome brought poverty and neglect. Ex 
ployed (1647) by cardinal Pallotta, Crash3* 
received a post at Loreto (1649). Crashaw’ 
verse shows less structural and imaginati*® - 
strength but more colour and intensity 
symbolism than that of his Engl 
contemporaries: it shows a personality | 
no means absorbed in itself wh 
extravagances derive from sincerity 
affectation. 

Epigrammatum Sacrorum Liber (1634) 
Steps to the Temple (1646; 1648); Po 
English Latin and Greek, ed. L. C. M 
(1927). 

R. C. Wallerstein, R. C. (1935); Aust 
Warren, R. C., A Study in Baroque Sensjhj 
(1939). BL, 
Crates (jl. c. 450-425 B.C.), poet ad 
Athenian Old Comedy. Some fo plays 
recorded: Yheria (‘‘The Beasts’) Portrayed 
a meatless Golden Age, where food served. 
itself. Aristophanes found his work gyptle 
and polished, if somewhat meagre; Aris- 
totle says he began the development from — 
the satirical comedy towards a genera] and 
coherent plot. ) 


T. Kock, Comicorum Altticorum Frag 


71 
I (1880); Demianczuk, Supplementian | 
Comicum (1912). 


G. Norwood, Greek Comedy 
trs). 






” 
, 










(1931, *} 
Ewan 
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Cc 
oa OF THEBES (*c. 365; 285 B.C.), 
of Diop niosopher, followed the doctrines 
Cont ae sea of Sinope, the Cynic. The 
Ziven + toes no school: the name 1S 
Self-sumt those who preached and practised 
Crates ciency and voluntary poverty. 
lived : a cheerful and popular example, 
OCtrin, a wandering beggar, preaching his 
rom si and giving practical moral advice 
the f Ouse to house. He taught Zeno, 
Sunder of the Stoic school. 
menta ie Lragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
Ecos ed. 1889); H. Diels, Poetartum 
um Graecorum Fragmenta (1901). 
>. Dudley, A History of eT 935). 


Crat; . 
atinus (*c. 490; +soon after 423 B.C.), 


Beton Athenian Old Comedy. His 28 or 
= are ays had themes of myth-burlesque or 
eh built round personal satire of poli- 
axe poets and others. Cratinus 
pees ed much by apparent disorder and 
Vert tion of the present with his own 
ae ion of the past. Archilochoi (prob. 448) 
Archilochus and friends’ against 
the vor and Hesiod; in Ploutoi (437-430) 
e Spirits of Wealth’ judged the contem- 
Sue rich; Dionysalexandros (430-429) 
es a skit on the judgment of Paris and an 
Tee by innuendo on Pericles; Putine 
the Flagon’, 423) brought on Cratinus 
Self, with Comedy, his wife, and 
rE Tunkenness, his mistress, Rich in inven- 
10N, austere and direct in style, bitter in 
attack, Cratinus stands out as the Aeschylus 
of comedy. 
I Gago’ Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, 
an ©); important supplements in J. Demian- 
<, Supplementum Comicum (1912) and D. L. 
; sas} Greek Literary Papyri, I (Loeb Libr. 
F. Pieters, Cratinus (1946, Dutch, with Fr. 


summary); G. Norw , 
with a orwood, Greek Cons 


Crawford, Francis Marion (*Bagni di 
Lucca 2 VIII 1854; 001884 Elizabeth Ber- 
dan; +Sorrento 9 IV 1909), American 
short-story writer, novelist, critic. Of his 
45 novels, including historical romances, 
his 15 studies of Italian life show his great- 
est skill. 

Mr Isaacs (1882); Saracinesca (1887); 
Sant Tlario (1889); Greifenstein (1889); Don 
Orsino (1892); The Novel: What It Is (1893). 

M. H. Elliott, My Cousin, F. M. 2 (2934). 


Crawford, IsaBeLLA VaLancy (*Dublin 
25 XII 1850; tToronto 1887), Canadian 
poet and story writer. 
Collected Poems (1905). 
K. Hale, I. V. C. (with biblio., 1923). 
M.H.M.M. 


CREBILLON 


Creanga, Ioan (*Humulesti, Moldavia 
r III 1837; ox8s59 Ileana Grigoriu; 
olo after 1862; tJassy 31 XII 1889 [12 I 
1890]), Rumanian author. Although his 
output was small—two small volumes and 
a few elementary textbooks—Creanga is 
still the most popular writer in Rumania. 
Son of a Moldavian peasant he was or- 
dained deacon (1859) but decided to give 
up the church and take up teaching (1862). 
He lost his teaching job and was deprived 
of his deaconship (1872) for ‘unseemly’ 
behaviour (going to theatres, potting 
crows on the belfry, wearing an ordinary 
hat instead of the ‘comanac’). Reinstated 
by Maiorescu (1874) he Joined the Junimea 
group (1875) and so became a friend of 
Eminescu. His work appeared in Con- 
vorbiri Literare (‘ Literary Talks’) between 
1875 and 1882. 

Creanga’s art is natural and spontaneous. 
There are no foreign influences in his 
work for he knew no foreign languages and 
read very little. In his naive tales he 
reveals the mentality of the Moldavian 
peasant. 

Scrierile: vol. I, Povesttt (1890; some of 
these tales tr. by L. Byng, Old Nichtfor the 
Impostor, 1921; Recollections and three other 
tales, 1930); vol. II, Amuinpirt din copildrie 
(1892; Recollections and other tales, tr. M. Beza, 
1930). 

i ‘outiare, La Vie et lceeuvre de C. (1930); 
L. Predescu, C., Viefa si opera (2 vols, 1932); 
G. Calinescu, Viefa lut C. (1938). A.V.W. 


Creasy, SIR EDWARD SHEPHERD (*Bexley 
1812; tHampton Wick 27 I 1878), English 
historian, whose Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World (1852) became a popular success 
as well as winning approval of military 
experts. 

Historical and Critical Account of the 
Several Invasions of England (1852); History of 
Ottoman Turks (1878).—Men of the Time, ed. 
T. H. Ward (1887). R.M.H. 


Crébillon (fils), CLauDE-PROSPER JOLYOT 
pE (*Paris 14 II 1707; 01748 Lady 
Henrietta Maria Stafford; tibid. 12 IV 
1777), French writer, son of the dramatist. 
His licentious stories and novels acquire a 
literary value by their taut and often witty 
style. They painted the male and female 
libertines of contemporary high society, 
whose vices they claimed to expose. 


L’Ecumoire, ou Tanzai et Néardarné (1733) ; 
Les Egarements du ceeur et de lesprit (1736) : 
Le Sopha (1745); Les heureux orphelins (17 54) ‘ 
La nuit et le moment (1755); Le Hasard dy coin 
du feu (1'763).—Cuvres completes (1772) 

Uzanne, Les Conteurs du r8e Sa 
(1879). : 
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Crébillon (pére), Prosper JOLYOT DE 
(*Dijon 13 II 1674; tParis 17 VI 1762), 
French dramatist. After Voltaire he was 
the chief 18th-century writer of tragedies; 
his 9 plays mingled pathos and horror 
with romantic complications derived from 
the 17th-century novelists. Boileau de- 
scribed him as a ‘drunken Racine’. He 
was a good-natured pipe-smoker, fond of 
dogs and cats. His theatrical violence has 
left little trace as literature. 

Idoménée (1705); Atrée et Thyeste (1707); 
Electre (1709); Rhadamiste et Zénobie (1711); 
Xerxes (1714); Sémiramis (1717); Pyrrhus 
(1726) ; Catalina (1748); Le Triumvirat (1754). 
—Thédtre complet, ed. A. Vitu (188s). 

M. Dutrait, C. (1895). G.B 


Crémazie, (JosepH) Ocrave (*Quebec 
16 IV 1827; tLe Havre 16 I 1879), French 
Canadian poet, often called ‘the father of 
French poetry in Canada’. He set up asa 
bookseller in Quebec in 1848, when the 
romantics of France were arousing in 
French Canadians a lively interest in the 
literature of the mother country, and his 
shop became a centre of intellectual activ- 
ity. But in 1868 business reverses com- 
pelled him to flee to France where he spent 
the rest of his life under the name of Jules 

Ontaine, and wrote a journal describing 
the siege of Paris. His poem ‘Le Drapeau 
de Carillon’ was the first patriotic poem to 
Stir the hearts of French Canadians and 1S 
still immensely popular. 

After his death his verses, scattered in 
various periodicals, were collected by the 
Institut Canadien de Quebec and pub- 
lished in a volume with some of his letters. 
His strong influence on the Quebec writers 
of his day was largely due to his wide 
acquaintance with the more recent writing 
not only of France but of several other 
European countries. There is some un- 
certainty about the exact date and circum- 
stances of his birth; see Emile Chartier in 
Bulletin des recherches historiques, 39. 


CEuvres completes (1883). 
T. Chapais, Soirées canadiennes, II (1883); 
ae Casgrain, O. C. (1912); S. Marion, 
rigines littéraires du Canada frangais (1951) 
and Lettres Canadiennes @’autrefois, 5 (1947). 
B.K.S. 


Cremer, Jacosus JAN (*Arnhem 1 IX 
1827; 01852 Johannette L, Brouwérius 
van Nideck; tTThe Hague 5 VI 1880), 

utch writer of sentimental sketches of 
country life in dialect, and of novels with a 


Soci a . . . 
Ocial aims much admired recitér from his 
Own works. 


Betuwsche N 
ovellen 1852-55); Over- 
Betuwsche Novellen eget 


























— P $62); 

E. J. Potgicter in De Gids, 26 G 7 
J. ten Brink, Geschted. Noord-Nederl. Le 
2 (1904; with biblio.). J=¥¥- 


Crenne, HyiisENNE bE (fl. Picardy . 
1540), French novelist. Her chief ; 
Les Angoisses douloureuses, is @ VeTy ail 
example of the ‘confessional’ cs. 
‘Though borrowing from Boccaccio $ Fie | 
metta, it is predominantly her 0% — 
frustrated love-story. | 
d’amours (1538) ; Epistres familtéres et t. | 
(1539); Le Songe de Madame Hélisenne (154°) t 
—(CLuvres, ed. C. Colet (1550). ‘ 

G. Reynier, Le Roman sentimental art 
?’ Astrée (1908); L. Loviot, ‘H. de C.’, in Ret 
des livres anciens (1917). G.B. | 


Crescas, Haspat (*Barcelona 1340; Sa _ 
gossa 1410), Spanish Hebrew philosoph® | 
THe was chief rabbi of the Jews of Aras® | 
during and after the disastrous pogrom 

iH 


Les Angoysses douloureuses qut prockse / 
vectie 


1391, of which he wrote a histori? 
account. With his magnum opus, Of 
Adonai (Ferrara, 1555), he is the first 
medieval philosopher to deny the validit 
of Aristotle’s system of physics, applyité | 
to 1t the method used in talmudic discus 
sion. He directly influenced Pico del# 
Mirandola; the ideas of Galilej 
Giordano Bruno show surprising similarit 
to his. He liberated Jewish religiov’ — 
thought from its intellectualist bias. 
H. A. Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristo 
(1929); M. Waxman, The Philosophy of Det 
Hf, C.. (1930); 1. Husk, Hest. of Medieval Jee 
Philos. (1946). CR. 


Crétin, GUuILLaAuME (*Paris c. 1465) 
$1525), French poet and chronicler, i 
became chaplain to the Sainte-Chapell® 
(1476) and almoner to Louis XJJ. Hi 
works comprise short poems in the sty! 
of the rhétoriqueurs—many being on oa 


; 
( 


gious subjects—and 12 books of yh 
chronicles for Francois I. His Matter i 
impersonal and dull, his manner unin 
spired, and his rhymes too often equivocal. _ 
Cfuvres poétiques, ed. K. Chesney (19 2) | 
H. Guy, ‘La Chronique frangaise de maitre 
G. Crétin’, in Revue des Langues Romanes: 
47-48 (1904-05). M.Y. 


Creutz, Count Gustar PHILIP (* jals 
gard, Finland V 1731; }+Stockholm 30 X 
1785), Swedish politician and Poet. _ 
Brought up as a member of the “Fat! 
party, he became a friend of the future 
Gustav III. He was Swedish Minister 
(1766) and ambassador (1772) in Parijg a 
had a brilliant career. He was a friend af 
Voltaire, Marmontel and other not, 

Frenchmen and was an important cultural 
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nak between France and Sweden. After 
US x _2 treaty between Sweden and 
me mi .in 1783 he was recalled by the king 
Whitin President of the council. All his 
aught § was done before 1763, and, though 
ae in bulk, it had considerable impor- 
a In Swedish literature. Exquisite in 
ee rococo in spirit, and reflecting the 
- Seen clegant and attractive personality 
“ae ere his poetry may be said to 
et the beginning of modern Swedish 
Camill His most important work, Atrs och 
aus a (1761), is a pastoral love-poem in 
Gyil Cantos, ‘Together with his friend 

yuenborg he was admitted to the Tanke- 
y€garorden in 1753 and became a close 


48sociate of Fru Nordenflycht. 


Peontributions to ‘Tankebyggarordens Vdra 

nnah (1753-56) and IWitterhetsarbeten (1759- 
ach } Paphne (1762).—Wtterhetsarbeten av C. 
Ga ee (1795); Skrifter, ed. A. Hultén 


wes Castrén, G. Ph. C. (r9r7); M. Lamm, 
bplysningstidens romantitk, 1 (1918). 
BIViEE.M, + A.J 


Crévecoeur, MicHEL-GUILLAUME JEAN DE 
Caen 31 I 1735; 001769 Mehetable Tip- 
pet; +Sarcelles 12 XI 1813), American 
essayist. He married and settled in New 
ersey; a loyalist, disillusioned by the 
revolution. His Letters from an American 
Farmer (1782) give an arcadian description 
Of various colonies and talk of the future 
composite American nationality. 
Sketches of ISth-century America (1925). 
ine Mitchell, St ¥. de C. (1916). 
Bia. 


Cricius (Krzycki), Anprzey (*Krzyck 
7 VII 1482; +Cracow 10 V 1537), Polish- 
Latin poet. In 1535 he became arch- 
bishop. He wrote, in Latin, panegyrical, 
Satirical, epigrammiatical and other occa- 
s10nal verses. 

In Sigismundi regis .. . et reginae Bar- 
arae connubium carmen (1512); Encomium divt 
Sigismundi . . . (1512); Deploratio immaturae 
mortis Barbarae . . . (1515); Religionis et Ret 
Publicae querimonia (1522).—Carmina (1887; 
crit. ed. with intro. C. Morawski). S.S. 


Crisolora, MANUELE (*1350 ?; $Costanza 
1§ [IX 1415), nobleman and diplomat from 
Constantinople. He taught Greek at 
Florence from 1397 to 1400 and is 
considered the father of Greek studies 1n 
Italy. His works include a Greek gram- 
mar, and a Latin translation of Plato’s 
Republic. 

Graecae Grammaticae institutiones (1534)- 

E. Legrand, S&zbliographie hellénique, I 
(1885) ; R. Sabbadini, ‘ Ultimo Ventennio della 
vita di M.C.’, in Giorn. ligust., 17 eae 


CROCUS 


Critias OF ATHENS (late 5th century B.c.), 
Greek politician, a relative of Plato and 
pupil of Socrates. He was one of the 
‘Thirty Tyrants (404 B.c.); this contributed 
to Socrates’ unpopularity with the restored 
democracy. Critias wrote iter ala 
books of Constitutzons, one in prose and 
one in verse, and in a drama expounded 
the view that the gods are a legislators’ 
fabrication. His style was praised by 
rhetoricians. 

H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
2 (6th ed. 1952; Anetlla to the Pre-Socratic 
Philosophers, tr. IK. Freeman, 1948). 

K. Freeman, Companion to the Pre-Socratie 
Philosophers (1946); H. TT. Wade-Gery, 
‘Kritias and Herodes’, in Class. Quart., 39 
(1945). D.J.F. 


Crockett, SAMUEL RUTHERFORD (*Little 
Duchrae 24 IX 1860; ©1887 Ruth Mary 
Milner; tar IV 1914), Scottish novelist. 
Educated Castle Douglas and Edinburgh 
University. Free Church minister at 
Penicuik, Midlothian, 1886, but abandoned 
the church for writing. The Stickit Minister 
(1893) and The Lilac Sunbonnet (1894) 
place him in the * Kailyard’ school, with its 
false sentiment and excessive use of dialect, 
but The Raiders (1894) is an exciting adven- 
ture story set truthfully in the Galloway 
scene. 

Dulce Cor (verses, 1886); Mad Sir Uchtred 
(1894); Lhe Aden of the Moss Hags (1895); 
Cleg Kelly (1896); The Grey Man (1896). 

Ed. S. Colvin, Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson; M. M. Harper, C. and Grey Gallo- 
way (1907); G. Blake, Barrie and the Kailyard 

GW C. 


~ 


School (1951). 


Crocus, CORNELIUS (“Amsterdam c. 1500; 
-+Rome 1 X 1550), Dutch educationist and 
neo-Latin playwright, studied at Louvain, 
was ordained priest (by John Fisher, bishop 
of Rochester ?) and became headmaster at 
Amsterdam (1528-49). He opposed Luther 
in De fide et operibus (1531), the Anabap- 
tists in Dissertatio cum Anabaptistis and 
defended the Roman Catholic church in 
De vera ecclesia. He wrote a number of 
school plays (for instance Yoseph, 1535, 
which ran through at least 5 editions) and 
a manual, Colloguiorum puerilium formulae 
ex optimis guibusque auctoribus coactae 
(1536). Shortly before his death he re- 
signed his office, journeyed on foot to 
Rome and was accepted into the Jesuit 
order by Ignatius Loyola himself. 


Ed. of the most important works, A. Schott 
(1612); K. J. Derks in Nieuzw Neder]. Biogr 
Wab., Il (1914); J. F. M. Sterck, Onder 

J.J.M. 


Amsterdamsche humanisten (1934). 


CROKER 


Croker, JoHN WILSON (*Galway 20 XIT 
1780; tLondon ? ro VIII 1857), Irish bio- 
grapher and journalist; barrister; M.P. for 
Downpatrick; secretary to the Admiralty; 
contributor to the Quarterly Review. He 
clashed politically with Lord Macaulay, and 
his strongly anti-romantic writing made 
him the foe of the romantics; was better 
equipped as a controversialist than as a 
writer. 

On Boswell’s Life of Fohnson (1831): Essays 
on Brench Revolution (1857); Memoirs, Diaries 
and Correspondence of C., ed. L. Jennings 
(1884). R.McH. 


Croker, T'Homas CROFTON (*Cork re I 
1798; ~1830 Marianne Nicholson; +Old 
Brompton 8 VIII 1854), Irish antiquary. 
Helped by his wife he collected folk tradi- 
tions of Munster. His early collections 
were popular. His Fairy Legends and 
Traditions of the South of Ireland (1825) 
ran through several editions and was trans- 
lated into German by the brothers Grimm. 


Researches in the South of Ireland (1824); 
Legends of the Lakes (1829), reissued as A 
Guide to the Lakes (1831) and as Killarney 
ce (1876) ; edited Popular Songs of Ireland 
1839). 


T. F. Dillon Croker, memoir in Fairy 
Legends (1859); article in Dublin University 
Magazine (Aug. 1849). R.McH. 


Croly, Grorcr (*Dublin 17 VIII 1780; 
tWalbrook 24 XI 1860), Irish author and 
divine. Settled London 1810; dramatic 
critic and periodical] essayist; a romantic 
writer of gorgeous and unreal style. 
Nove : Salathiel (1 829).—Drama: Cataline, 
a tragedy (1822).—Versp : Paris in 1815 (1817). 


- Croly, memoir of G. C. in The Book o 
Fob (1863). R.McH. fe 


Crompton, Hucu (fl. 1657), English poet 
and friend of Winstanley. He emigrated 
to Ireland before 1687. He was influenced 


by Waller, is often pleasant, sometimes 
coarse. 


Poems. Being a Fardle of Fanci 6 5 
Pierides, or the Muses Monnt th 6583). — 
ea i 


Cronegk, JoHANN FRIEDRICH REICHS- 
FREIHERR VON (*Ansbach 2 IX r7 si 5 
tNuremberg 1 I 1758), German dramatist. 
While a student in Leipzig Cronegk be- 
came a friend of Gellert, Rabener and 
Weisse. His plays, written in alexan- 
drines, derive from the tradition of French 


Classica] drama which was fostered in Ger- 
many by Gottsched. 


Codrus (14 5°); Olint und Sophronia (left un- 

finished 1757); Schriften (2 vols, 1760-61). 

(rie Gensel, C., sein Leben und seine Schriften 
94). HBG, 
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Cros, Cnartres (*Fabrezan 1 I 1842; 
{Paris 9 IX 1888), French poet. Cros in- 
vented colour-photography and, in 1877, 
the phonograph, though his achievements 
in these fields were little known. He lived 
a bohemian existence in Paris, and pub- 
lished a curious collection of prose poems, 
Le Coffret de Santal (1873), the product of 
a mystical and tormented mind, He js _ 
regarded today as one of the true pre 
cursors of symbolism. ! 
Poémes et Proses, ed. H. Parisot and M. 
Saisset (1944). 
*. Raynaud, La Bohéme sous le Second — 
M.G.;].PR 


) 
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Empire (1930). 


Crossman, SAMuEL (*Monk’s Bradfield, 
Suffolk 1624 ?; [Bristol 4 II 1684), English f 
poet and divine, educated at Cambride. — 
Fle wrote sacred poems and religious tracts. | 
His style is lucid and fluent. JTJ¥L. 
Lhe Young Mans Meditation; Sacred Poews 
(1664; repr. 1863). B.LJ. 


Crotus Rubeanus (or Rusianus), Latin 
name of Johann Jiger (*Dornheim ¢ 
1480; [1539 or later), German humanist, 
member of Mutian’s circle at Erfurt and 
main author of the L£prstolae Onciroa 








Virorum (q.v.). 


CATHERINE STEVENS 
Kent 1800; cwxr822 
Edinburgh 


G. Kampschulte, De fF. _Croto Rukia 
(1862); ©, Diesch, ‘C., BR." in Altpreussischt 
Biographie, I (1941). D.G.D. } 
Crowe, (*Borough | 
Green, Lieutenant | 
Stevens ; 1876), English 
amateur of supernatural horrors jn Night 
Side of Nature (1848) and of such domes- 
tic horrors as murder and abduction jp her 
ingenious novels. 

Susan Hopley (1841); Lilly Dawson (3 vols 
1847); Spirttualism and the Age we live th 
(1859). ; od 

EK. F. A, Sargeant, ‘C. S. C.’, in Womet 
Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reig ) 

! 







1 (1894), 

Ph 
Crowe, EYRE Evans (*Redbridge, South 
ampton 20 III 1799; reared in Treland; 
+London 25 II 1868), novelist; contribytor : 
to Blackwood’s. Wrote novels and ji. | 
torical works of some merit. | | 


Vittoria Colonna (1825); Charles 
(1853); History of France (1858-68). 


’ 
’ 


: 


Deliner 


R.McH, 
Crowe, SiR JOSEPH ARCHER (*London 
20 XM 1825; ©1861 Asta von Ba 


: Parby: 
+Baden 6 IX 1896), English art historia 
and journalist, who, with Cavalcas 
wrote art histories stimulating great int 


) 
Me €rest 
by their new critical methods. 
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Eariy Flemish Painters (1856); New History 
of Painting in Italy (3 vols, 1864-68); History 
of Painting in North Italy (2 vols, 1871); 
Titian: Life and Times (2 vols, 1877); Remutnis- 
cences (1895). 2.M.H. 


Crul, CorNELIs (*c. 1500; +Antwerp ¢. 
1550), Dutch merchant and poet in the 
Rederijker tradition. He wrote a number 
of didactical refrains, a Protestant prayer 
in the form of a ballad: Eenen gheestelycken 
AB, a satirical poem: Mondt toe Borsse toe, 
a clever and witty rendering of the adven- 
tures of an Antwerp rake: De cluchte van 
Heynken de Luyere, Cluchte van ecenen 
Dronckaert and a translation of 4 of 
Erasmus’ Colloquia. 

C. Kruyskamp, Cornelis Crul, Heynken de 
Luyere en andere gedichten (1950). —_J.J.M. 


Crusenstolpe, Macnus Jacos (*Jénkép- 
ing 11 III 1795; tStockholm 18 I 186s), 
Swedish journalist, historian, novelist, 
pamphleteer. He began as a liberal, then 
worked for Fiaderneslandet as a royalist 
agent, changed sides again, was charged 
with high treason in 1838 and sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment. He vented 
his resentment in pamphlets and in so- 
called historical novels, which in their day 
enjoyed enormous popularity. 

PAMPHLETS: Vidradkning och reform (1839); 
Rést ur ett svenskt statsfdngelse (1839).— 
Novets: Morianen eller Holstein-Gottorpska 
huset ¢ Sverige (6 vols, 1840-44); Carl Fohan 
och Svenskarna (3 vols, 184 5-46); Huset Tessin 
(5 vols, 1847-49).—HusroricAL WORKS: 
Karakteristiker (1851); Historiska personlig- 
heter (2 vols, 1861-63). 

A, Ahnfelt, MZ. F. C. (2 vols, 1880-81); 
R. G. Berg, Litteraturbilder (1912); 'T. Ner- 
man, Crusenstolpes kravaller (1938). 

B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 


Cruz, AcosTINHO pa (*Ponte da Barca 
1540; {Setubal 1619), Portuguese poet. 
A Franciscan monk, he lived for many 
years as a hermit in the Serra da Arrdabida. 
Like his brother, Diogo Bernardes, he is a 
sensitive pastoral poet. Devotional sub- 
jects predominate in his extant verses, the 
poet having destroyed his more profane 
lyrics on entering the religious life. 


Vadrias poesias (1771); Obras, ed. J. Mendes 
dos Remédios (1918). 

H. Arantes, l’ret A, da C. (1909); F. Ramos, 
‘A ascengao mistica de Fr, A. da C.’, in En- 
saios de critica literdria (1933). TPW. 


Cruz, Sor Juana Int's pz ta=Juana Inés 
de Asbaje y Ramirez de Cantillana (*nr 
Mexico City 1651; tibid. 1695), Spanish 
poet and dramatist. After a precocious 
girlhood she became lady-in-waiting to the 
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CRUZ E SILVA 


wife of the viceroy. She took the veil after 
the death of the man she loved. ‘Two 
years before she died she sold her library 
and scientific instruments and gave the 
money to the poor. 

Her poems are always ingenious and 
sometimes moving in the 17th-century 
manner, though much of her verse is occa- 
sional. She wrote an excellent auto sacra- 
mental (q.v.) and two comedies which are 
variations on Calderonian formulas. In 
prose she wrote an attack on Vieyra, a 
theological letter and several biographical 
documents. She is perhaps the last con- 
siderable Spanish poet in the Golden- 
Age tradition. 

Inundacién Castdlida (1689); Segundo tomo 
de las obras (Seville, 1691); Fama » obras 
pdéstumas (1700).—M. Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Antologia de poetas hispanoamericanos, I (1893); 
Bibl. Autores Esp., XNLIN; Obras completas, 
ed. A. Méndez Plancarte (Mexico, 1951 ff). 

A. Nervo, Juana de Asbaje (1910); E. A. 
Chavez, Sor Juana Inés dela Crus. Su vida 
+ su obra (1931); K. Vossler, Dre Welt ern 
Traum (1941) and Escritores y poetas de Es- 
paiia (1944). E.M.W. 


Cruz Cano y Olmedilla, RamM6n pr La 
(*Madrid 1731; coMargarita Beatriz de 
Magan; jidrd. 1794), Spanish dramatist. 
Throughout his life he held a minor 
bureaucratic post, but was a protégé of 
the duke of Alba, and of the duchess of 
Benavente in whose house he lived and 
died. His reputation rests on his satnetes, 
short, humorous one-act plays portraying 
18th-century Madrid lower- and middle- 
class people and manners. Derived from 
the entremeses and pasos of the 16th and 
r7th centuries, Cruz’s sainetes have an 
artistic, documentary and human value 
second only to Goya’s tapestries (e.g. La 
pradera de san Isidro, El fandango del candil, 
Manolo, La Petimetra). His great contribu- 
tion to the evolution of the zarzuela (q.v.) 
was to substitute its mythological characters 


for popular types. 


Sainetes, ed. E. Cotarelo in Nue. Bibl. 
Autores Esp., 23, 26; Pride’s Fall, tr. W. 
Knapp Jones, Spanish One-Act Plays (1934). 

E. Cotarelo, Don R. de la C. y sus obras: 
ensayo biogrdfico y bibliogrdfico (1899); A. 
Hamilton, A study of Spanish Manners, I750— 
1800, from the Plays of R. de la C. (Ulinois 
1926) and ‘C.,’s debt to Moliére’, in Hispania 
(1921). R.M.LN. 


Cruz e Silva, ANTONIO Dints pa (*Lis_ 
bon 4 VII 1731; TRio de Janeiro 5 X 1799) 
Portuguese poet. In 1756 he helped to 
found the Lisbon Arcddia Lusitang H 
introduced the Pindaric ode into Portugal 





CSEZMICZEY 


but is now chiefly remembered for his 
satirical poem O Hfissope. 

Odes pinddricas (1801); O Hyssope (London, 
1802; tr. of Canto V by E. Prestage, 1916); 
Poesias (6 vols, 1807-17).—T. Braga, Arcddia 


Lusitana (1898). ‘Lak. W. 
Csezmiczey, JANos, latinized Janus 
PANNONIUS (*Csezmice 29 VIII 1434; 


tMedvevar 27 III 1472), Hungarian poet. 
The best-known Hungarian humanist poet, 
Janus was educated in Italy in the schools 
of Guarino and Galeotto, and returned to 
become bishop of Pécs. His verse, all 
Latin, consists of over 400 epigrarns, 34 
elegies and 5 panegyrics, and was written 
mainly in Italy. 

Jani Pannonii poemata, ed. Veleki (2 vols, 
Utrecht, 1784). 

J. Huszti, Janus Pannonius (1931). G.F.C. 


Csokonai Vitéz, MinALy (*Debrecen 17 
XI 1773; tibid. 28 I 1505), Hlungarian poet 
and playwright. Despite his poverty- 
Stricken, roving existence Csokonai wrote 
lively and graceful lyric verse, best scen in 
his Lilla (3 vols, 1805). His comic epic 
Dorattya (1804) is reminiscent of Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock. Using a mixture of 
styles, he anticipated Petéfi in his use of 
everyday language. 

VERSE : Alkalmatossdgra irt versek (1805); 
Oddak (2 vols, 1805).—PLays: Tempeféi (1793); 
Gerson au Matheureux (1795).—Csokonat 
Vitéz Mihdly dsszes mtivet, ed. Harsanyi and 
Gulyas (3 vols, 1922). 

Li. Terenczi, os: 7. (1 907); de Horvath, A 
magyar irodalmi népiesség Faluditél Petéfiig 
(1927). G.F.C. 


Ctesias (fl. ¢. 400 B.C.), Greek historian. 
Native of Cnidus, court physician to 
Artaxerxes of Persia. Author of works on 
Assyrian and Persian history, and on India 
a ms of sn fact and wild invention. 
CC. Muller, ‘Ctesiae Cnid;; — 
EF. Dibner, Herodoti Suenen Tea R. 


ene gasp = Perse, Inde (Les sommaires 


J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described 
by C. (1882); J. Gilmore, The Fragments of the 
Persica of C. (1888); W. Reese, Die griech. 
Nachrichten tiber Indien (x 914). 


Cubillo de Aragon, Atvaro (*Granada 
1596 ?; {Madrid 1661), Spanish dramatist. 
He lived in Granada, Seville and Madrid, 
where he became notary to the city cor- 
poration. His plays owe much to other 
dramatists, especially Calderén,’ but his 
two best-known comedies have an original 
refinement and charm. 
_ El enano de las Musas (1654); Bibl. Autores 
“P+, XLVIL; Las mufiecas de Marcela, y El 


S€nor de Noches Buenas, ed. A. Valbuena Prat 
(1928). E.M.W. 
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Cubranovié, ANprya (#1480; +Ragusa 
1520), Dalmatian poet. Little is known of 
his life except that he was a goldsmith by 
trade. Apart from one or two love lyncs, 
his only extant work is a poem in six cantes 
in the form of fortune-telling and advice 
addressed at carnival time by a Sypsy- 
woman to six different ladies. The last 
canto, consisting of a_half-serious, half 
satirical declaration of love on behalf d — 
a bashful suitor is especially admirable, _ 
and the whole work is one of the most 
entertaining and original in early Ragusa 
literature. , 
Pokladna pesma Jedjupka (1599). SG 
Cudworth, Ravpu (*Aller, Soman 
1617; tCambridge 26 VI 1688), Engl 
divine, preacher and philosopher, a fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge (1630) 
who tutored Sir William Temple. A Jead- 
ing Cambridge platonist, Cudworth : 
renowned for his The True Intellectyd 
Systent of the Universe (1678) and asepmo 
to the Commons (31 Mar. 1647) denoyne 
ing Puritan magnification of dogmati 
differences. B.LJ. 
A Treatise concerning Eternal and Imyrytght 
Morality, ed. E. Chandler (1731), J. Harrison 
(3 vols, 1845). 
C. E. Lowrey, The Philosophy of C, (1884s 
I’. J. Powicke, The Cambridge Platonists i) 


wee 
a 


W. C. De Pauley, The Candle of ti, 


Cueva, JUAN DE La (*Seville 1550 >: dited) 
1610 2), Spanish poet and dramatist. He 
was in Mexico 1574-77; the rest of his [iit 
was spent in Seville, where he deyoted 
himself to literature. His 14 suryiying 
plays were acted 1579-81, published , st 
The tragedies are full of horrors; the 
comedy El infamador looks forward tt 
Lope de Vega. ‘Three plays are based of 
Spanish legend; ballads are imitated of 
incorporated intothem. His verse treatise 
on poetics was written in 1609. Hig lyric 
vary in merit; his long poems have fav _ 
readers today. The latter include an epic. . 
about the conquest of Andalusia. | 


Obras (1582); Coro febeo de romances fie 
toriales (1588); Comedias y tragedtas {r588), 
ed. F. A. de Icaza (1917); La congquista J. Ia 
Bética (1603, 1795); F.-A. Wulff, Posmes 
inédits de F. de la C. (Lund, 1886-8>). F. 
Walberg, 7. de la C. et son Exemplar Poétive | 
(Lund, 1904); El infamador, Los siete Infante 
de Lara y el Ejemplar poético, ed. F. A. de Tease 
(1924). : 

F. A. de Icaza, Sucesos reales que Darecen 
imaginados {1919); J. P. Wickersham Cred 
ford, Spanish Drama before Lope de Veg 
(1937). EM Ww. 
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Cumberland, RicHarp (*Cambridge 19 
II 1732; ©1759 Elizabeth Ridge; f’'Tun- 
bridge Wells 7 V 1811), English playwright 
who turned his hand to comedy, farce and 
tragedy, to pamphlet-, essay- and novel- 
writing and translation. Many of his 
comedies were played with great success. 
Sheridan caricatured him as Sir Fretful 
Plagiary in The Critic. 

The Brothers (1769); The West Indian 
(1771); Memoirs of R. C. (written by himself, 
2 vols, 1807); six plays in Mrs Inchbald’s 
Modern Theatre (1811). 

T. Davies, Life of Garrick (2 vols, 1780); 
S. Williams, R. C., his life and dramatic works 
(1917). R.M.H 


Cunha, Evucriprs DA (*Santa Rita do Rio 
Negro 20 I 1866; +1909), author of Os 
Sertées (1902), the most famous book of 
Brazilian literature. It is at once descrip- 
tive and a chronicle; it presents the 
hinterland of northern Brazil, a forgotten 


scrubland; it chronicles the campaign 
(1896-97) of the republican authority 
against Antonio Conselheiro and his 


followers, a strange example of individual 
and mass religious deviation. Out of this 
unpromising material da Cunha created by 
sheer force of style a masterpiece acclaimed 
both at home and in Portugal. In purpose 
it is not unlike Sarmiento’s Facundo and 
greatly surpasses it in artistry. 


R. B. Cunninghame Graham, A Brasilian 
Mystic (1920). E.Sa. 


Cunha, José ANasTAcio pa (*Lisbon 
1744; tz I 1787), Portuguese poet. He 
became a professor of mathematics at 
Coimbra. Strongly influenced by con- 
temporary English writers, the impas- 
sioned, vehement tone of many of his 
poems marks the advent of Portuguese 
romanticism. 

Composigées poéticas (1839). 

H. Cidade, A obra poética do Dr }. A. da 
C. (1930). 'T.P. We. 


Cunningham, ALLAN (*Keir 7 XII 1784; 
cor8rr Jean Walker; London 30 X 1842), 
Scottish man of letters. Apprenticed to a 
stone-mason as a boy, Cunningham de- 
voted his leisure to literature. Befriended 
by Hogg and Scott, he contributed in prose 


and verse to Cromek’s sham Remains of 


Nithsdale and Galloway Song (1810) and 
became a leading contributor to the Lon- 
don Magazine. His songs, modelled on 
Burns, are popular still; and his work on 
Burns, particularly in biography, was an 
important contribution to scholarship. 
Traditional Tales of the English and Scottish 
Peasantry (2 vols, 1822); The Songs of Scotland, 


CYNDDELW 


Ancient and Modern (4 vols, 1825); Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects (6 vols, 1829-33); The Maid of 
Elvar (1833); The Works of Burns (8 vols, 
1834); The Life and Correspondence of Burns 
(1836); The Life of Sir David Wilkie (3 vols, 
1843). 

) Hogg, The Life of A. C. (1875). J.K. 
Cuoco, ViNcENzO (*Civitacampomarano 
1770; +tNaples 1823), Italian historian. 
Exiled from Naples on the return of the 
Bourbons in 1800, he lived for a time in 
Milan, where he published his Saggio 
storico sulla rivolusione napoletana del 
1799 (1801). In Platone in Italia (1804- 
06) he affects to have discovered an ancient 
Greek MS. recording the travels of Plato 
in Italy, seeking thus to rouse Italians to 
a sense of shame at their present servitude 
by reminding them of their past glories. 
He publicized the works of Vico. 


Opere, ed. F. Niccolini and N. Cortese 
(5 vols, 1924). 

F. Battaglia, L’Opera di V. C. ela formazione 
dello spirito nastonale in Italia (1925); M. 
Ruffini, V. C. (1936). ER 


Curtis, GEORGE WILLIAM (*Providence, 
RI. 24 II 1824; 01856 Anna Shaw; 
+Staten Island, N.Y. 31 VIII 1892), 
American essayist, editor. ‘Travel abroad 
initiated his first books; Potiphar Papers 
(1853) satirizes New York social life. As 
editor of Harper’s Weekly (1863-92), he 
strenuously supported social reforms. 

Nile Notes of a@ Howadji (1851); The 
Howadjt in Syria (1852); Lotus-Eating (1852). 

E. Cary, G. W. C. (1894). F.C. 


Curtius Rufus, Quintus (ff. 1st century 
A.D.), Roman historian, wrote in the reign 
of Claudius a history of Alexander the 
Great in ten books, of which 1, 2 and parts 
of others are lost. The treatment is 
rhetorical and anecdotal and shows no 
power of historical criticism. Curtius was 
long a standard schoolbook. 

G. Hedicke (ed. min. 1931); P. 3 
(1897); Fr. tr. by Crépin aoe oe 

S. Dosson, Etude sur Quinte-Curce (1897); 
F. Helmreich, Die Reden bei Curtius (1924): 
G. Radet, ‘La valeur historique de Quinte 
Curce’, in Comptes rendus (1924). J.A.W. 


Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, Cynddelw 
the Great (fl. c. 1155-1200), the greatest of 
the court poets of medieval Wales. Most of 
his eulogies and elegies are addressed to 
the princes of Powys, but he also sang the 
praises of some of the greatest princes of 
Gwynedd and Deheubarth and composed 
religious poems, flyting poems and a po 

expressing his devotion to Eva, daucieres, 
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CYNEWULF 


of the prince of Powys. ‘The austere 
grandeur and compression of his art 1s 
matched by the stark realism of his 
references to the carnage he had witnessed. 


The Black Book of Carmarthen, ed. J. G. 
Evans (1907); Llawysgrif Hendregadredd, ed. 
Morris-Jones and  Parry-Williams (1933); 
The Poetry of the Red Book of Hergest, ed. J. G. 
Evans (1911); Poetry by Medieval Welsh Bards, 
II, ed. J. G. Evans ee pan) Myvyrian 
Archatiology of Wales (2nd ed. 1870). _ 

Dp, Me Lloyd. Bacidentaxth Bb, D4." m 
Y Llenor, XI (1932), XIII (1934); J. Vendryes, 
“Trois Potmes de C.’, in Etudes Celtiques, 1V 
(1948). B.Re:. 


Cynewulf (ff. oth century ?), Anglo- 
Saxon poet. Nothing is known of his life. 
Early scholars attributed to him much of 
the Anglo-Saxon poetry that is extant, but 
only four poems—Elene, Juliana, The 
Ascension (Christ II) and Fates of the 
Apostles, each of which has a _ runic 
‘signature’ interweaved in the verse—are 
certainly his. 


Lhe Ascension and Juliana, in The Exeter 
Book, ed. G. P. Krapp and E. V. IK. Dobbie 
(1936); Fates of the Apostles and Elene, in The 
Vercelli Book, ed. G. P. Krapp (1932). 

K. Sisam, ‘C. and his Poetry’, in Proc. Br. 
Acad., XVIII (1932); C. Schaar, Critical 
Studies in the C. Group (Lund, 1949). Foran 
up-to-date biblio. see G. K. Anderson, The 
Literature of the Anglo-Saxons (1949), _— 





Cyprian, Carcinius Cyprianus (*Car- 
thage ? c. 200; ~c, 246; martyred 258), 
ecclesiastical writer. He became bishop 
of Carthage in 248 or 249, whence he was 
driven by the Decian persecution in 251. 
The treatment of backsliders in this per- 
secution gave rise to much controversy in 
which Cyprian took a vigorous part. His 
works are almost entirely on theology and 
church discipline, while his letters are of 
particular value for ecclesiastical history. 
His style is less harsh than that of Tertul- 
lian, whom he esteemed highly, but lacks 
his force. Cyprian was one of the most 
influential of the Fathers in the middle 
ages and the reformation. 


Migne, Patr. Lat., 3-4; best ed. W. Hartel 
(3 vols, 1868-71); Letters, tr. H. Cary (1844). 

O. Ritschl, C. von Carthago und diz Verfas- 
sung der Kirche (1885); E. Freppel, St Cyprien 
et PEglise d’ Afrique (3rd ed. 1890); E. W. 
Benson, C., His Life, his Times, his Work 
(1899)- FT. y: Soden, Das Lateinische Neue 
Testament in Afrika (1909). JAW. 


Cyrano de Bergerac, SAVINIEN (*Paris 
6 III 1619: tibid. 28 VII 1655), French 
writer, He led an impecunious, vagabond 
life, but bore little other resemblance to 
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the hero of E. Rostand’s romantic play. 
His half-satirical ‘journeys’ to the sun and 
moon are full of fantastic inventions and 
boldly irreligious opinions which make of 
him a baroque Swift. His comedy, Le 
Pédant joué (1654), furnished Moliére 
with two scenes for Les Fourberjes d 
Scapin. (Que diable allait-il faire dam 
cette galére?) 

La Mort d’Agrippine (tragedy, acted 1653); 
L’ Autre Monde ou Les Etats et Empires de 
Lune (1657) and Les Etats et Empires du Solel | 
(1662), ed. I. Lachévre as Quures libertines & 
C. de B. (2 vols, 1921). 7 

P. A. Brun, S. de C. de B., Vhistoire et , 
légende (1909). GR 


—— wane ale ee ee le 


; 
Cyril, Sant, Constantine THE PHILO | 
SOPHER (*Salonika 826 or 827; +Rome ra Il 
869), was sent (together with his brother — 
Methodius) by the East Roman emperor, — 
Michael III, in 863 to preach the gospel in ' 
the vernacular to the Slavs of the Moravian 
empire. He devised a Slavonic alphabet 
(probably that now called Glagolitic) and 
the brothers translated parts of the gospels — 
and certain liturgical texts into q fom 
of Macedonian Slavonic. This (Old) 
Church Slavonic language was the vehicle 
of the earliest literature of the eastern and _ 
southern Slavs. : 
P. A. Lavrov, Materialy po istorii vos 
novemya drevneyshey slavyanskoy PIs’ mennasth — 
(Leningrad, 1930); - Pastrnek, ajay 
slovanskych apostolit Cyrila a Methoda (Prague, | 
1902); Jagic, Entstehungsgeschichte Get 
kirchenslavischen Sprache (191 3); FB. Dvornik, 
Les légendes de Constantin et de Méthode cust 
de Byzance (Prague, 1933). R.A. 


Cyril, Bisnop or Turov (fi. c. 1150), Rus: 
sian preacher and religious writer, His 
elaborate sermons, as well as the 22 prayers 
ascribed to him, abound in poetic beauties 
and lyrical passages. 

K. Kalaydovich, Pamyatniki ross. slovesnosti 
XII (1821). 7 


Cyril of Alexandria (}27 VI 44a 
Greek ecclesiastical writer, Nephew andlee 
successor Of ‘Theophilus (Patriarch aff 
Alexandria, 385-412), he was involved jn 
bitter polemics with the Nestorians, 
Author of many exegetical and dogmatic 
works, letters and a reply to the emperor 
Julian’s treatise ‘Against the Christian’, 
His works, though marred by fanaticism 
and carelessness of literary form, were im- 
portant in the history of orthodox dogma, 
Migne, Patr. Gr., 68-77; P. E. Pusey, eq. 
Cyrilli in XII prophetas (2 vols, 1868), Cyrii} 
in D. Loannis Evangelium (3 vols, 1893) 
Epistulae tres oecumentcae, libri quinque Contre 


ee 
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Nestorium, MII capitum explanatio, XII capt- 
tum defensio utraque, scholia de incarnatione 
Unigenitt (1875), De recta fide ad inrperatorem, 
deincarnatione Unigenitt dialogus, de recta fide 
ad principissas, de recta fide ad Augustus, quod 
unus Christus dialogus apologeticus ad impera- 
torem (1877); J. B. Chabot, Corpus Seript. 
Christ. Orient., Script. Syri, ser. IV, vol. I 
(1912); C. of A.’s Commentary on St Fohn's 
Gospel, tr. H. P. Liddon (2 vols, 1874-85); 
E. B. P(usey), Select Works of C. of A. (1881); 
R. P. Smith, C. of A. commentary on the Gospel 
according to St Luke (1859). 

J. N. Hebensperger, Die Denkwelt des 
heiligen C. v. A. (1927); J. van der Dries, The 
Formula of St C. of A. (1939); H. Manoir de 
Juyae, Dogme et spiritualité de Saint C. d’A. 
(1944). R.B. 


Cyril of Jerusalem (*c. 313; +386), 
Greek ecclesiastical writer. Consecrated 
bishop of Jerusalem in 348, twice deposed 
by Arian synods and exiled for eleven years 
by the Arian emperor Valens. Author of 
24 homilies to catechumens on Christian 
doctrine which, vivid and simple in style, 
throw much light on the development of 
Christian dogma in the 4th century. 


Migne, Pair. Gr., 33; W. K. Reischl and J. 
Rupp, Cyrilli Opera (2 vols, 1848-60); R. M. 
Woolley, The Catecheses of St C. of 7. (19303 
Eng. tr.). 

G. Delacroix, S. C. de ¥. (1865); J. Mader, 
Der heilige C. (1891); B. Niederberger, Die 
Logoslehre des heiligen C. (1923). R.B. 


Cyril of Scythopolis (fl. 6th century), 
Greek hagiographer who spent most of his 
life in Palestinian monasteries. His most 
important works are detailed biographies 
of St Euthymius (+473) and St Sabas 
(1531). They were later translated into 
Slavonic and influenced early Russian 
hagiography. 

Vitae, ed. E. Schwartz (1939); E. Stein, 
‘Cyrille de Scythopolis’, in Analecta Bol- 
landiana, 62 (1944). J.M.H. 


Czajkowski, MICHAEL (*Halezyniec 
1804; tsuicide, Borki 4 I 1886), Polish 
novelist. After the 1831 rising he emi- 
grated to France. In 1853 he became a 
Moslem and in 1870 when back in Russia 
joined the Orthodox church. His various 
historical novels though lacking in psycho- 
logical analysis are colourful; but he over- 
idealizes his Cossacks and the Ukraine. 


Powiesci Kozackie (1837; Contes Kosaks, tr. 
W. Mickiewicz), 1857); Wernyhora (Paris, 
1838; Ger. tr. G. Diezel, 2 vols, 1842); 
Kirdgali (1839; Kirdgeali, Fr. tr., 2 vols, 
1839); Stefan Czarniecki (1840); Hetman 
Ukrainy (2 vols, Berlin, 1841; Der Kosakenhet- 
man, tr. J. P. Jordan, 1843).—Pisma (12 vols, 
Leipzig, 1862-85). 


F. Rawita Gawronski, MM. C. GSadyk-Pasza) 
(r900); A. Lewak, ‘M. C.’, in Pol. Stown. 
Biogr., IV (1938). S.S. 


Czartoryski, ADAM JERZY, PRINCE (*War- 
saw 14 1 1770; [Montfermeil 15 VII 1861), 
Polish statesman, poet and writer. From 
1795 to 1806 he was at St Petersburg as a 
hostage. In his Ossianic poem he de- 
scribes the desolation of Poland, though 
maintaining his faith in her messianic role. 

Verse: Bard polski (Paris, 1840; crit. ed. J. 
Kallenbach, 1908).—WVaRIouS: JWZémotres et 
correspondance avec Vempereur Alexandre JI 
(2 vols, 1887; Eng. tr. A. Gielgud, 2 vols, 
1888). 

B. Zaleski, Zivot ksiecia A. F C. (1881); 
W. Whloch, Polska elegta patriotycsna w epoce 
rozbiorow (1916); M. Kukiel, Asiase Adam 
(Paris, 1950). ste 


Czepko von Reigersfeld, DANIEL 
(*Koschwitz 23 IX 1605; tSchweidnitz 
VIII 1660), German poet. A Lutheran, 
he became an official at the court of Brieg, 
later in imperial service at Ohlau, and was 
raised to the nobility in 1656. He was a 
man of wide knowledge, much influenced 
by the works of Jacob Béhme and the 
medieval mystics, especially in his Sexcenta 
monodtsticha saptentum (1640-47), which 
were imitated by Angelus Silesius in his 
Cherubinischer Wandersmann. Only a few 
minor works were printed in his lifetime, 
though some had circulated in manuscript. 

Geistliche Schriften, ed. W. Milch (1930); 
Weltliche Dichtungen, ed. W. Milch (1932). 

W. Milch, D. v. C. (1934). L.W.F. 


aalberg, BRUNO, pseud. of PETRusS 

DE WAKKER VAN ZON (*Amster- 

dam 9 VIII 1758; +The Hague 

8 XII 1818), Dutch novelist and essayist. 

His work is tiresome owing to its con- 

tinuous banter, but fascinates as an image 
of the time. 


Nove s: Willem Hups (1805); Steenbergsche 
familie (4 vols, 1806-09); fan Perfect (1817).— 
Essays: Nog wat lectuur .. . (1806-07). 

J. Koopmans, in De Beweging, VII (1911), 

J.W.W. 


Dabir (*1803; +1875), like Anis one of the 
foremost writers of Urdu elegies at the 
court of Oudh. H.G.R. 


Dach, Simon (*Memel 29 VII 
TK6nigsberg 15 IV 1659), German 

He became a teacher at the cathedral areal 
at KGnigsberg in 1633 and later professor 


1605 ; 
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of poetry at the university. He was the 
principal poet of the ‘Kénigsberg circle’, 
with Robert Robertin and Heinrich Albert. 
His health was weak throughout his life 
and he finally died of consumption. The 
Great Elector gave him a small estate in 
1658. His attractive but melancholic 
character expresses itself in straightfor- 
ward and sincere poetry (e.g. ‘ Der Mensch 
hat nichts so eigen’); some of his hymns 
have found a place in English hymnals. 
Much of his work consisted of occasional 
poetry written to order; his more success- 
ful verses often represent the tradition of 
the 16th-century Gesellschaftslied in the 
new style and the new poetic forms intro- 
duced by Opitz. 

Poetische Werke (1696); Gedichte, ed. W. 
Ziesemer (4 vols, 1936-39; standard edition, 
based largely on MS. matcrial). 

.W. Ziesemer, ‘Simon Dach ’, in Altpreuss. 
Biographie, 1 (1941); Oesterley’s biog. in his ed. 
of the Gedichte (1876) is still useful; E. Trunz, 
Deutsche Literaturzcitung (1939, p. 154 ff.); 
J. Julian, Dictionary ; z 
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Da Costa, Isaac (*Amsterdam 141 1798; 
cor821 Hanna Belmonte; +tidid. 28 IV 
1860), Dutch poet, historian and religious 
leader. Failing from a devout Portuguese 
I ewish family, he became at an early age a 
pupil of Bilderdijk and a friend of W. de 
Clereq. He studied at Amsterdam and 
Leiden and was converted to Christianity 
IN 1822. His spiritual kinship to Bilder- 
dijk—already evident in his early poetry— 

Ccame €ven more conspicuous in a spec- 
tacular anti-libera] pamphlet, Bezwaren 
tegen den Geest der eeuw (1 823). Years of 
struggle and disparagement followed. His 
religious leadership in the Réveil and great 
political Songs of the times’ gradually 
won for him more general recognition and 
appreciation. 


VERSE: Poézy (2 vols, 1821-22): Hagar 
(1852); Politieke Poézy Ga 854); pgs 
(1855). Kompleete Dichtwerken. éd:: J. :P; 
Hasebroek (3 vols, 1861-62).—Prosr: Voor- 
lezingen over de verscheidenhetd en overeenstem- 
ming der vier evangelién . . . (2 vols 1840-41) 
The four witnesses being a harmony of the Gos- 
pels on a new principle, tr. David Scott (1851); 
Lsraél en de volken (1848-49), Israel and the 
Gentiles, tr. Mrs W. Kennedy (1850). 

E. J-. Potgieter, ‘Hollandsche politieke 
Ppoezy’, in Kritische Studién, I1 and ‘Herin- 
epee €n_ mimeringen’, in Studién en 
ee etsen, I; C. Busken Huet, ‘I. d. C.’, in Lit- 
othe Fant. en Krit., I and XIV; A. Pier- 

‘il ~tere Luydgenoten (1888); W. G. C. 
oe » De jeugd van TI. d. C. (2 vols, 1894) ; 
(cof 1. de C.’s weg naar het Christendom 
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Daems, Servaas (*Noorderwik Fh 
1835; fTongerlo 30 VII 1903), le and 
poct and playwright, wrote simple ~. 
neat, devout as well as witty Poems a 
sijn suverlike Hedekens (1878); Gedich 
(1878), Luit en Fluit (1884); 9 play 20 
St Dimphna, remarkable for his uM€, 4 A: 
Dimphna’s Marteldood (1874), 2 S60. . 
humorous little book De Kruiteagens (189% 
under pseud. Peeter Klein). 
. — twee vaders (1868, Fr., Ger., Eng. and 4 
2ceCrn trs). a 
i. —— S. D. en syn letterkundst yi 
Werken (1935). R.F.L : 


ee ee el 


| 


Dafydd ab Edmwnd (fl. ¢. 1450-80) 
Welsh poet. A native of Hanmer, Flin i. 
shire, he belonged to the landed gent) 
Fle won the chair at the Carmarthe?- 
Eisteddfod (c. 1450) for poetic cone 
tion and for an authoritative definition © 
the bardic metres, which has never bee® 


| 
superseded. hich 
. 










The greater part of his ver 
consists of love-poems, almost all of w 
are in the cyzvydd metre, but he was alse 
the author of eulogies, elegies, poem 
soliciting gifts and religious poems. |! 
is renowned for his metrical inet 


i 
: 
: 
) 
: 
| 


cs 


his metaphors and similes and the lim 
musical quality of his lines. 
Gwaith D. ab E., ed. T. Roberts (1914). 
B.Re. 


Dafydd ap Gwilym (*Brogynin, Car 
diganshire, ff. 1340-70), Welsh poet 
sprung from a powerful family whost 
original home was in north Pembrokeshire 
and whose members had held various im* 
portant offices under the crown for sever 
generations before Dafydd’s time. 

bulk of his works consists of love and 
nature poems and is notable for the fertility 
of imaginative invention and extraordinary 
sensitiveness displayed. He develop 
and perfected the new cywydd metre and 
showed a remarkable mastery of the re- 
sources of the Welsh language and of the 
intricate metrical requirements of the age. _ 
He was unique among his contemporaries 
in Wales, and his nature poetry is unsure 
passed in the whole range of medieval 
European literature. 

W. Owen and O. Jones, Barddoniaeth D. abd 
G. (1789); I. Williams, D. ap G. a’t Gyfoesceyr 
(1935); H. I. and D. Bell, D. ap G,, Fifty 
Poems (1942); T. Parry, Gwaith D. ap G. 
(1952); ‘IT. M. Chotzen, Recherches sur Ja 
Poésie de D. ab G. (1928). Tp. 


Dafydd Nanmor (Jl. c. 1450-80), Welsh 
poet. He was a native of Nanmor, 
Merionethshire, but left Gwynedd for 
S.W. Wales. Most of his eulogies ang 


| 
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latter region 
dudd_, of T° 


elyj 


dressed to gentlefolk of the 
Particularly to Rhys ap Mare- 
ywyn near the mouth of the 
Siem his descendants. He also sang 
Tudor eB Of Edmund, Jasper and Henry 
Sists of loy ¢ remainder of his work con- 
Pieces “-poems and a few miscellaneous 
-.' *€rfection of form and calm 
f style characterize his work, 
only ap Heese poems show that he not 
Civilized. od the sensuous delights of 
Signif{ Iving but also realized the true 
Cance of a traditional aristocracy. 
oe L Poetical Works of D. N., ed. 'T. Roberts 
- Williams (1923). 
(es Lewis, ‘D. N.’, in Y Llenor, 
= B.Re. 


ae VLADIMIR IVANOVICH, also wrote 
180r- He 1 Kazak Lucansxy (*1o XI 
realistic eth * 1872), an early pioneer of the 
Ste. a nographic school in Russia. His 
; Tk was, however, his Tolkovy slovar 
%0g0 velikorusskogo yazyka (dictionary of 
© Great-Russian language, 4 vols, 1861- 
>Tev. B. de Courtenay, 1903-14). His 


Sanat works, in 10 vols, were pub. in 
1697-098 


(86 N. Pypin, Istoriya russkoy etnografii, } 
shie ; S. Vengerov, Istochniki slovarya rus- 
Rh pisateley, II (1910). 


az 


Dahlgren, FREDRIK AuGust (*Virmland 
20 IX 1816; +Djursholm 16 II 189s), 
Swedish Philologist. In literature Dahlgren 
1S best known for his fresh and unman- 
nered songs in Viarmland dialect. He 
translated a number of classical dramas 

alderén, Shakespeare, Lessing) and 
“Tote one still popular musical play, 


ermldnningarne (1846; music by A. A. 
Randel), t : 


Viser pa varmlandske tongmdle, deckta attd 
Fredreb pa Rannsdtt (1875); Speller nye viser 
(1876) ; Siste viser (pub. 1897). 

- Préding, ‘Fredrek pA Rannsitt’, in Sam- 
lade shrifter, 1X (1922); L. Dahlgren, Ransdter 
(sth ed. 1923). C.F 


Dahlstierna, GunNno (*Dalsland 7 IX 
1661 ; +Pomerania 1709), Swedish poet and 
foremost Swedish exponent of Marinism. 
His florid style is particularly noticeable in 
the long and patriotic threnody (1698) 
intended for Charles XI’s funeral. His 
allegorical epic, Giéta kidmpa-wisa om 

dningen da herr Padar (c. 1701), a mixture 
of folk-song and biblical images, presaged 
the Swedish political saga. His other 
verse includes the song of Charles XIT’s 
feats in Saxony (Swea lands frijds-frégd 2 
Saxen, 1707). 


DALE 


Svenska férfattare, ed. Sv. vitterhetssam- 
fundet, VII (1920-28). ) 
M. Lamm, G. D. Minnesteckning (1946). 
C.F. 


Dahn, Fe.ix (*Hamburg 9 I] 1834; tBres- 
lau 3 I 1912), German novelist and pro- 
fessor of law. Best known as author of 
‘donnish novels’, i.€. Material of academic 
research presented in the style of Sue. Of 
his enormous output only Ein Kampf use 
Rom (4 vols, 1876) has stood the test of 
time. 

Sdmtliche Werke poetischen Inhalts (21 vols, 


1899). we 
H. Meyer, F. D. (1913); ‘T. Siebs, F. D. und 
F. Scheffel (1914). R.W.L. 


Daini No SAMMI, pseud. of Fuyrwara NO 
Karako (*rooo; te. 1050), Japanese poet, 
like her mother, Murasaki Shikibu. She 
was traditionally believed to have written 
Sagoromo monogatari, a novel imitating the 
style of Murasaki’s Genji a al id 


D’Alcamo, CIELO (ff. 1st half of 13th cen- 
tury), the reputed author of a famous co7- 
trasto, or verse-dialogue between a lover 
and a lady, the Rosa fresca aulenttssima: 
the lover urging her to consent to his de- 
sire, she resisting him but eventually 
yielding. Written between 1231 and 1250, 
the poem has 32 stanzas, each of three 
monorhymed alexandrines and an ende- 
casylHabic couplet. Its vivacity and its 
curious blend of the courtly and the 
plebeian have won it a good deal of atten- 
tion from scholars. Its author was prob- 
ably a Sicilian, with a knowledge of the 
French and Provengal lyric. 


E. Monaci, Crestommaszsia tialiana dei primi 

olt (1912). 
i” aan, Studt della lett. ttal. det primi 
secoli (1884); F. D’Ovidio, Versificaztone ital. e 
arte poetica medtevale (1910); articles by G. 
Bertoni, F. A. Ugolini and W. T. Elwert in 
Giorn. stor. lett. ital., 75, 105 and 125; and by 
A. Monteverdi in Studi medievali, 16 (1943- 
50); F. Torraca, Studi sulla lirica ital. del Due- 
cento (1902). K.F. 


Dale, JAN VAN DEN (*Diest c. 1460; 
}Brussels 1522), Dutch painter and poet in 
the Rederijker tradition, from 1517 town- 
poet of Brussels, factor of the Chamber ‘ De 
Mariacrans’. His plays, now lost, were 
much appreciated in his time. A number 
of refrains and two long poems are extant: 
De Stove, a free adaptation from Erasmus’s 
Uxeor mempsigamos and Die Wre vandey 
Doet, which was reprinted 20 times and 
translated into French. 


G. Degroote, 7. v. d. D., gekende werken 


DALEY 


(1944); Revue Belge de phil. et d’hist., XXV 
(1947), XXVI (1948); J. Borms, in Den Gulden 
Passer, XXVI (1948). J.J.M. 


Daley, Vicror James WILLIAM PATRICK 
(*Navan, Ireland, 5 IX 1858; tSydney 
29 XII 1905), Australian poet. He emi- 
grated in 1878. His easy, musical poetry 
tends to revert to his Celtic origins and 
reveals little of his lifelong precarious cir- 
curnstances or of local things. 


At Dawn and Dusk (1898, and other eds); 
Wine and Roses (1911). F.T.M. 


Dalfin d’Alvernha, French Daupumm™ 
D’AUVERGNE (c. 1167-1 235), Provencal 
troubadour of the noble house of Albon. 
Doubts have recently been raised whether 
his Christian name was Robert: Dalfin 
would then be his name, not his title. Con- 
temporaries praise him as the ideal noble- 
man : brilliant, bounteous, a wit and poet, 
a wise judge in matters of love and honour. 
We know of connexions with Guiraut de 
Bornelh, Raimbaut de Vaueiras, Peirol— 
but particularly with his overlord, Richard 
Lionheart, in his Opposition to the king of 


France. His main claim to recognition are 
his tensos and coblas. 


S. Stronski, “Recherches historiques sur 
quelques protecteurs de troubadours’. in An- 
nales du Midi, 18 (1906), R.R.B. 


‘ ss 
oO atmnil*. The ascription of the earliest 
zech vernacular rhymed chronicle to a 
certain Dalimil of Mezi¥it{ was a 17th- 
ey error. ‘This work chronicles the 
story of the Czechs from mythological 
Origins to 1314 and is marked by an inten- 
sity of national pride and an anti-German 
tone unusual in the early 14th century. 


st Pr: of the Cambridge MS.). 
ofeniaes, 2 Kdo Skladal kroniku t. £. 
Tr. B Casein Dake eens historicky (1932) ; 
Zdent ducha a slova oe. a 
erie fen VON (*Halland 
1708 5 rottningholm 12 VII 
Swedish historian and writer. ibaien ay 
reckoned Sweden’s first 


é modern aut 
virtue of his Then Svinska —, "g 
Satirical and moralizing weekly (Dec, 1732 


to Dec. 1734), modelled on Addi 
Steele’s Tatler and Spectator “| ni 
more s Le Misanthrope. WDalin did much 
lage roduce the then popular French 
satire Style into Sweden with Witty 
witt, 2 Plays and allegorical epic, together 
rah: much occasional poetry in elegant 
© style, and a patriotic threnody 
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over qucen Ulrika Eleonora, modelled on 
Voltaire’s La Henriade. As an historian 
is unreliable but entertaining, He ws 
commissioned in 1743 to write a history 
Sweden, but only completed three sections: 
With all its shortcomings it embodied the _ 
first attempt there had been since Olsus 
Petri to write a national history in Swe 
Prose: Witterhetsarbeten i bunden oh 
obunden skrifart (6 vols, 1767); Then svd | 
Argus (new ed., 3 vols, pub. Sv. vitterhetssam™- 
fundet, 1910-19).—VeERSE: Poetiska arbelee 
(2 vols, 1782-83). . 
Kk. Warberg, O. v. D. (1884); M. Lamm, 
O. v. D. (1908). C.H.R. 


‘ 
Dalling and Bulwer, Witu1aM HENRY 





: 


Lytron, Lorp (*London 13 II 180! 
+ Naples 23 V 1872), English diplomat and 
author of some biographical studies 
historical works. | 

An Autumn in Greece (1826); Life of Lord 
Byron (1835); Historical Characters (1867-70)}__ 
Life of Palmerston (3 vols, 1870~74). 

E. B. F. D’ Auvergne, Envoys Extraordinary 
(1937). R.M.H. 


DalV’Ongaro, Francesco (*Oderzo 19 
VI 1808; tNaples ro I 1873), Italiaa 
patriot, dramatist and poet. In 1848 he 
took part in the revolutionary movement!) | 
Venice and fought with Garibaldi in Rome: 
His patriotic poems (Stornelli italiani) had 
a great appeal for Italian patriots, especially 
‘Il Brigidino’ (1847), which Garibaldi is 
said to have known by heart; ‘La donna 
lombarda’ (1848) which ends :— 
‘Macchia d’onore per lavar non langue 
Se non si lava nel tedesco sangue!’ 
is a characteristic example. 

His first volume of poetry, Poesie (1840); | 
is an attempt to provide Italians with 
patriotic and national songs. Fantasié 
drammatiche e liriche (1866) contains 
several dialogues. His best known dram3 
is JI Fornaretto, based on a tragic episode in 
Venetian history (first prod. 1855; pub. 
1861). 

Opere scelte (3 vols, 1846-47); Stornelli, 
poemetti ed altre poesie, ed. N. Schileo (1913). 


P. Valussi, Ff. D. (1875); M. Trabaudi 
Foscarini, Ff. D. (1925). B.R. 


Dalton, JoHN (*Eaglesfield 6 IX 1766; 
~Manchester 27 VII _ 1844), English © 
chemist, natural philosopher and sometime 
Quaker schoolmaster. 


Meteorological Observations and Essays 
(1793); Constitution of Mixed Gases (180x); A 
New System_of Chemical Philosophy (1808); 
Memoirs (1856). 

W. C. Henry, Life and Scientific Researches 
of D. (1854); H. E. Roscoe, D. and the Rise of 
Modern Chemistry (1895); L. J. N. Polley, D, 
(1920). R.M.H, 


| 
| 
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D’Ambra, Francesco (*Florence 29 VII 
1499; tTRome 1558), Italian playwright. 
His three classical comedies, J] Furto in 
Prose (acted 1544), I Bernardi and La 
Cofanaria in verse (acted 1547 and 1565), 
are notable for the skilful organization of 
complicated plots. 


Teatro Comico Fiorentino, V (1750, for 
comedies). 


I. Sanesi, La Commedia, I (1911, with 
biblio.). C.Dr. 
Dana, RicHAarD Henry (*Cambridge, 


Mass. 15 XI 1787; 1813 Ruth Smith; 
TBoston 2 II 1879), American poet and 
essayist. Austere Harvard-educated editor 
of North American Review, he championed 
English romanticism and wrote poetry 
influenced by Crabbe, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. 

The Buccaneer and Other Poems (182 
Poems and Prose Writings (1833). B.i.C 


Dana, RicHarp Henry (*Cambridge, 
Mass. 1 VIII 181s; cor841 Sarah Watson; 
TRome 6 I 1882), American author and 
lawyer. His Two Years Before the Mast 
(1840), which tells of his voyage around 
Cape Horn to California, precedes Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick. He also wrote a 
manual for seamen. 

Lhe Seaman’s Friend (1841); To Cuba and 
Back (1859). 

J. S. Johnson, On D. and Two Years Before 
the Mast (1936); C. F. Adams, D., A Biography 
(2 vols, 1890). PET. 


Dancer, JoHN (fl. 1675), translator and 
dramatist, who lived for some time in 
Dublin. He is often confused with John 
Dauncy or Dauncey (fl. 1663), also a 
translator. Dancer’s two dramatic trans- 
lations, in rhyming couplets—Nicomede 
(1671, from Corneille) and Agrippa (1675, 
from Quinault)—were produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin. 

Aminta (1660, from Tasso); Judgment on 
Alexander and Cesar (1672, from Saint- 
Evremond); Zhe Comparison af Plato and 
Aristotle (1673, from R. Rapin). 


Dancourt, FLORENT Carton (*Fontaine- 
bleau x XI 1661; cxr680 Thérése Le 
Noir; {Courcelles-le-Roi, Loiret 7 XII 
1725), French dramatist. 
daughter of the actor La Thorilli¢re, be- 
came an actor himself and joined the 
Comédie Frangaise with his wife in 1685. 
His light-hearted and mildly satirical social 
comedies, many of them in one act, made 
him, with Regnard, Moliére’s chief suc- 
cessor, though on an altogether lower level. 

Le Chevalier & la mode (1687) ; La Maison de 
campagne (1688); Les Bourgeotses a la mode 


7); 


He married the . 


DANIEL 


(1693); Les Bourgeotses de qualité (1700); Le 
Diable boiteux (1707) ; Madame Artus (1708).— 
Ceuvres (12 vols, 1760); Thédtre choist, ed. F. 
Sarcey (5 vols, 1884). 

C. Barthélemy, La Comédre de D. (1882); J. 
Lemaitre, La Comédie aprés Moltére et le 
thédtre de D. (2nd ed. 1903); H. C. Lancaster, 
A History of French Dramatic Literature in the 
r7th Century, IV (1940). 


Dandin (c. 7th century a.D.), Sanskrit 
author of the picaresque novel Dasuku- 
ma@racharita (tr. A. W. Ryder under the 
title of The Adventures of the Ten Princes, 
1927). The drama Mricchakatika (‘The 
Clay Cart’) is sometimes attributed to him. 
H.G.R. 


Daniel, Russian 12th-century abbot, 
author of an account of his pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem made 1106-07, interspersed with 
legendary and apocryphal matter. His 
language is simple and naive, imbued with 
the spirit of sincere piety. 

Zhitie t khoshene Dantila (1885; The 
Pilgrimage of the Russian Abbot Daniel in the 
Holy Land, annot. by Sir C. Wilson, 1897). 

D. V. Venevitinov, Litsevoy spisok khozh- 
deniya Daniila Palomnika (1881). Tit, 


Daniel, GreorcE (*Beswick 29 III 1616; 
oElizabeth Ireland; fibid. IX 1657), 
English cavalier poet who let his beard 
grow untrimmed after the death of Charles 
I. In A Vindication of Poesie Daniel 
praises Jonson rather than Shakespeare. 


Poems, ed. A. B. Grosart (1878). B.L.J. 


Daniel, SamueL (*nr Taunton? 1562 ?: 
{Beckington, Somerset 1619?), English 
poet, dramatist and critic, brother-in-law 
of John Florio, under whom he was edu- 
cated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford (z58r). 
His translation of Paulus Jovius (1585) was 
dedicated to Sir Edward Dymoke, his 
patron till 1592. In Paris in 1586, Daniel 
visited Italy with him (1591-92) meeting 
Guarini. Later tutor to the Herbert and 
Clifford families, Daniel was a member 
of the literary circles centred on the 
countesses of Pembroke and Bedford. He 
entered the service of queen Anne and 
(1604-05) licensed plays for the Children 
of the Queen’s Revels. The publication 
and performance of his tragedy Philotas 
brought on him the suspicion of the Privy 
Council of sympathy for Essex, and Danie] 
was constrained to disclaim any such fee]- 
ing. He wrote 4 masques and 2 pastorals 
for court performance (1608~r14) until 
dismissed for loyalty to the disgraced Sir 
Robert Flond. Always tending to Seclude 
himself from company, Daniel finally te 
tired to Beckington. His contemporary 
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reputation was high in almost everything 
he touched, and he can now be seen as one 
whose writing contributed to the develop- 
ment of the best qualities of Augustan 
verse. Daniel suffers from habits of 
reading which have developed with roman- 
tic poetry. Carefully read, his deca- 
syllables are sweet and smooth, with 
strength and variety. He did much to 
establish English as a poetic language, 
never without a feeling for its majesty. 
His sonnets tend to be under-estimated 
owing to the fact that they do not address 
a real mistress, but in them as elsewhere he 
shows a by no means negligible combina- 
tion of poetic sensibility and superb tech- 
nique, if without the highest imaginative 
strength. 


H. Sellers, ‘A Bibliography of the Works of 
5S. D.’, Proc. Oxford Biblio. Soc., 2 (1928-30). 
—Paulus Fovius, Containing a Discourse of Im- 
prese (1585); Delia. With the Complaint of 
Rosamund (1592 etc.), ed. A. Esdaile (1908) ; 
A Defence of Rhyme (1602), ed. G. Gregory 
Smith, in Elizabethan Critical Essays, II 
(1904); Civtle Wares, corrected and continued 
(1609).—Drama: Cleopatra (1594); The Vision 
of the 12 Goddesses (1604), ed. E. Law (1880): 
fe he Queenes Arcadia (1606); The Tragedie of 
hilotas (1607), ed. L. Michel (1949).—Whole 
Works in Poetrie (1623); The Complete Works 
1n Verse and Prose, ed. A. B. Grosart (1885-— 
96); Poems and A Defence of Ryme, ed. A. C. 
Sprague (1930). 

__W. Oldys, Life of D., in E. Cooper, Muses’ 
Library (1737). Beka 


Daniel Adam z 


; Veleslavina: see VELES- 
LAVIN. 


Daniel the Exile, Russian author of a 


boastful and flowery supplication addressed 
to his feudal master (prob. early 13th 
century), which sheds considerable light 
on the manners of the period. 
I. Shlyapkin, Slovo Daniila Zatochnik 
(1889) ; P. Mindalev, Molenje Daniila Zolock. 
nika (1914). J hike 


Daniel von Soest (fl. 1534-39), pseudo- 
nym of the unknown writer of the brilliant 

ow German satire Fin gemeyne Bicht. a 
dramatic dialogue in which the Roman 
Catholic author boldly and virulently 
attacks the members of the Reformed 
church at Soest in Westphalia. 

Ein emeyne Bicht (1 , pub. 1 y ‘ed. 
Pay tluable intro. Me noe in bee Lit. 
Ceay, pune. Ref. IIT (1933); Dialogon 

e. te *539) 5 Apologeticon (1539). 
Geschicn S, D. von SS. (1888) ; Hi. Schwartz, 

€ der Reformation in Soest wee 


Danilevsky, GriGory PETROVICH (*Khar- 
kov prov. 14 1V 1829; ¢St Petersburg6 XII 
1890), Russian author. [He won his reputa- 
tion in Russia and abroad as a historteal 
novelist. 


I<nyazhna Tarakanova (The Princess Tara- 
kanova, tr. I. Mouchanoft, 1891); Sozkzhén- 
naya Moskva (Moscow in Flames, tr A, 
Rappaport, 1917); Sochineniya (9 vols, 1892- 
93; 24 vols, 1901). Th 


Danilevsky, NikoLAy  YAKOVLEVICH 
(*1822; +1885), Russian naturalist and 
Slavophil whose book, Rosstya 1 Evropa 
(1869, sth ed. 1895), anticipated certain 
tenets of Oswald Spengler’s Der Unte 
des Abendlandes. He tried to establish the 
‘biological’ foundations of Slavophil doc- 
trine about the ultimate triumph of the 
Slavs over the West. 

Russland und Europa, Germ. tr. K. Nétzel 
(1920). 


Danilov, I[XirsHa, the first collector of 
Russian epic folk-poetry. ‘The MS. of his 
Drevnive rossiyskie stikhotvoreniya, con- 
taining over 70 byliny, is dated 1781, Te 
was partly published in 1804 and then in 
1818. Its best edition is that of the Peters- 
burg public library, 1901. J.L. 


Dante Alighieri (*Florence V-VI 126s; 
tRavenna 13/14 TX 1321). Dante came of 
old Florentine stock, boasting an ancestor, 
Cacciaguida, knighted on the second ery. 
sade, from whose wife came the. surname 
Alighieri (cf. Par., 15). He lost his mother 
in childhood and his father by 1283, 
Though the family was impoverished, 
Dante grew up in good society: he knew 
Brunetto Latini well and became a eloge 
friend of Guido Cavalcanti who encour. 
aged and influenced his first efforts jn 
verse. By 1287 he had been to Bologna, 
where he may have attended lectures; byt 
study was not yet his chief concern, He 
fought in the Florentme cavalry against 
the Aretines and against Pisa. By 1285, 
probably, he was married. Already writ. 
ing love-poetry in the troubadour tradi- 
tion, he began to show originality in verges 
written for ‘Beatrice’, usually identified 
with the Portinari girl who married Simone 
de’ Bardi and died, aged 24, n 1290, A 
selection of these poems, with a prose 
commentary, formed his first book, the 
Vita nuova (1292-94). Beatrice’s death 
may have been followed by another attach. 
ment which he allegorized later (in the 
Convivio) into a conversion to ‘Philosophy’ . 
certainly, between 1290 and 1295, he 
undertook a course of hard study, begin_ 
ning with Boethius and Cicero and going 
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on to Aristotle and his scholastic com- 
mentators and the Latin poets. This re- 
education quickly affected his writing, 
adding themes from philosophy and ethics 
to the conventional love-content of ver- 
nacular verse. About 1295 may _ have 
occurred the immoral phase of which he 
was later so ashamed (cf. Purg., 23 and 30); 
and about this time he inscribed himself in 
the Guild of Apothecaries and Physicians, 
becoming thus entitled, by the rules of the 
Florentine republic, to take an active part 
in civic affairs. 

These were rapidly moving to a crisis as 
the ‘White’ and ‘Black’ factions of the 
ruling Guelf party struggled for control. 
On being elected one of the Priors for the 
period from June to August 1300, Dante, 
though he inclined to the Whites, tried, 


with his colleagues, to preserve peace by 


banishing the extremists of both parties, 
including his friend Cavalcanti, a White, 
and the turbulent Black, Corso Donati; who 
forthwith went to Rome to solicit the 
intervention of the pope. Boniface VIII, 
deciding to call in French aid, appointed 
Charles of Valois, a brother of Philip the 
Fair, ‘peacemaker’ in Tuscany. Meanwhile 
Dante had come forward as a resolute 
opponent of the papal policy. On the 
approach of Charles (October 1301) he 
was sent, with two others, to Rome to par- 
ley with Boniface. He probably never 
saw Florence again. With the French in 
the city the Blacks seized power and began 
a campaign of reprisals and prosecutions. 
On 27 January 1302 Dante, with other 
leading Whites, was denounced as a bar- 
rator and an enemy of the church, fined 
5,000 florins, perpetually excluded from 
public office and exiled for two years. A 
further sentence (10 March) made him an 
exile for life with the prospect of being 
burned alive should he fall into the hands 
of the Florentine government. 

The exile divides Dante’s life and deeply 
colours all his subsequent writings; he 
writes henceforth as a man homeless and 
hungry for justice. His wanderings can- 
not be traced in much detail. Until 1304 
he was with the other White exiles at 
Arezzo, Forli and elsewhere. Breaking 
with them, he went to Verona (cf. Par., 17) 
and thence probably to Bologna, where he 
cultivated the studies which he loved and 
from which he hoped to win a reputation 
that would offset his misfortunes. In this 
period falls the writing of De vulgari elo- 
quentia and the Convivio and the growth of 
a friendship with Cino da Pistoia. In 1306 
Dante was in Tuscany with the Malaspina 
(cf. Purg., 8). Then, until the coming of 
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Henry of Luxemburg into Italy in 1310 
raised his hopes of a restoration of 
the empire, his movements are obscure. 
He may—but it is not hkely—have gone to 
study in Paris. In January 1311 he may 
have paid homage to Henry at Milan, and 
in the spring he was certainly in the 
Casentino valley writing a wrathful epistle 
to the Florentines and appealing to Henry 
to make an end of them as his chief enemies. 
Within the next three years, probably, 
the Monarchia was written; but in August 
1313 Henry died and Dante’s political 
hopes with him. After a stay in Verona 
with Cangrande della Scala he accepted an 
invitation from Guido da Polenta, lord of 
Ravenna. Here, with his sons Jacopo and 
Pietro and perhaps also a daughter, Dante 
spent his last years tranquilly, finishing 
the Commedia, exchanging Latin verses 
with his Bolognese admirer Giovanni del 
Virgilio. In 1320 he maintained in public, 
at Verona, his Quaestio de aqua et terra. 
Next year he went as Guido’s ambassador 
to Venice and, falling ill on the way back, 
died at Ravenna. 

Dante expressed himself completely in 
the Commedia; his other works are all par- 
tial or provisional. ‘The Conwvivio and De 
vulg. elog. were left unfinished. ‘The series 
of detached poems, the Rize, reveal a bent 
for continual experiment. 'The poet was 
restlessly self-critical. Explanatory prose 
dogs his verse: the Vita nuova (1292-94) 
explains the youthful lyrics for Beatrice; 
the Convivio (1304-07) was planned as an 
explanation, in Italian prose, of 14 canzoni 
written in middle hfe; the De vulg. elog. 
(1303-05), taking stock of the poet’s ex- 
perience, conveys his ideas on language 
and the craft of verse; the Monarchia (with 
Epistles 5, 6, 7, 9; 1310-14), represents his 
effort to argue out in Latin prose his 
political position, before returning to the 
more congenial but never, for Dante, ex- 
clusive concern with poetry; and if the 
letter to Cangrande (Ep. 13) is authentic, 
the Commedia itself was followed by a frag- 
ment of prose commentary. In general 
the minor works adumbrate themes of the 
poem or exemplify and discuss points that 
were to serve in its technique: the former 
especially in Vita nuova Convivio and 
Monarchia, the latter in the De vulg. elog. 
Important, in the Convivio and implicitly 
in De vulg. elog., is the defence of Italian as 
a medium for the highest prose and verse 

The Commedia, probably begun as 
1307/10—-though some scholars say 131 3/ x 
—was finished shortly before Dante deat 
Its literal sense is a journey made } id 
poet through Hell, Purgatory and Ty ee 

€aven ; 
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its spiritual sense is mankind as answerable 
to divine justice. Divided into three parts 
of 33 cantos each, with one introductory 
canto, its intricate logical and imaginative 
construction reflects a mind of wonderful 
richness, simplicity and depth. Dante 
modestly called it a ‘comedy’ on account 
of its homely style and diction (which in 
fact are extremely various); and its readers 
have named it ‘divine’. He invented for 
it the weave of hendecasyllabics known as 
the terza rima. Linguistically Florentine, 
with borrowings from other dialects, it has 
been a major factor in the making of literary 
Italian, although, owing to the trend of 
Italian taste in the renaissance, its effect 
in this regard has been curiously limited. 
Widely read and commented, especially 
for its doctrinal content, in the 14th cen- 
tury; somewhat neglected by subsequent 
generations; its reputation rose to the 
zenith in the 19th century and shows no 

sign of declining now. 
It is not easy briefly to characterize so 
tremendous a work of art. If Dante is 
‘the great master of the simple style’ (TS. 
Eliot), this simplicity of diction and syntax 
is the effect of an extremely sure control of 
theme and medium, of a scrupulous atten- 
tion to the value of every word. One 
might say that ordinary language meant so 
much to Dante that, even apart from the 
preference for a swift directness in ex- 
pression which he shared with his Italian 
contemporaries (e.g. Cavalcanti), his essen- 
tial genius tended ever away from meta- 
phorical and rhetorical complications. 
This is not to deny that he drew from 
Virgil a sonorous terseness, or from 
Christian liturgy and theology an infinite 
subtlety in the use of technical terms and 
symbols. But the overriding quality of 
his mature style is a keen and sensitive 
temperateness. With this, Dante is a 
great dramatic poet: precision and energy 
of thought, human Sympathy and moral 
passion are suffused by an imagination of 
extraordinary power, His poem is alive 
from end to end (if less conspicuously in 
the Paradiso) with human figures caught 
and displayed in moments of contact and 
contrast. And through it all we hear a 
lyric note rising persistently, joyful or sad, 
tom the poet’s dauntless, contemplative 

heart. 

oA Standard text of all the works was pub- 
‘ished in 1 vol., without notes, by the Societa 
echtesca italiana (Florence, 1921). The 
ational Ed.’ (annotated) of particular works 
erence, Le Monnier) contains so far the 
ee ed. Busnelli and Vandelli (2 vols, 
37), and the De Vulgari Eloquentia, ed, 
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eds: 

Rime, ed. Contini (Turn, ae Y (Florence 
(with Political Epistles), ed. ow ne. 1932) 
1950); Vita Nuova, ed. Barbi (Flor ail ‘works) 
and (with selection of other ar eistolal ; 
ed. Sapegno (Florence, 1943); J Phe a 
Toynbee (Oxford, 1920). ia 85 

ae f the Commeat ii 
modern annotated eds © S cartazzini- ‘and 
be mentioned those of Skee M. Porel 
and Casini-Barbi, of ©. pean poetlt 
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Da Ponte, LORENzo, pen-name of 
Manuele Conegliano (#Ceneda (Vittorio 
Veneto) 10 III 1749; New York 17 VIU 
1838), Italian poet, prose writer 4n 
rettist. Adventurer; poet of the 1m- 
Perial theatre, Vienna (1782-92); he lived 
Or rr years in London and fled to America 
(1895), Da Ponte wrote lively, if mis- 
fading, Memorie and some 36 cantatas and 
SPeratic ibretti, including those for 
: Ozart’s Nozze dt Figaro, Don Giovannt 
Nd Cost fan tutte (1786-90). 
Memoirs, ed. Gambarin and Nicolini (2 vols, 
918; tr, E. Abbott, 1929). 
pee Marchesan, Della vita e delle opere 4 L. 
ioe (1900); L. Collison Morley, ‘Mozart's 
(1926) L. da P.’, in London Mercury, I+ 
M.\ 


Ha Porto, Luici (*Vicenza ro VIII 1485; 

Writer a 1529), Italian poet and prose 

Bee A typical renaissance gentleman, 

Ty as wounded fighting for Venice’ ™ 

vi, tnd vividly relates his experiences 1D 

re storiche. In addition to Petrarchan 

iulets he wrote the famous story Romeo @ 

Posed}, (1524) on which Shakespeare sup- 
y based his play. 

giun- 


“me e Prose (1 , 
539); Lettere storiche aggue’™ 
Ro, a celebre novella, ed. B. Bressan (1857) 3 
nand Juliet, ed. and tr. M. Jonas (1921). 
PR, Signo, L. Da P. e la sua novella (1912)) 
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magia of Tus, Anu MaANSUR MuHAM 
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Work “8endary history of Persia, but the 
ratly nes uncompleted at his sudden an 
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N ame S unfinished epic in his Shah 
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Gy eke, Das nische Nationa ep ? 
A. V. yidr. der ban. Pi, II (1896-1904) 
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Dresden, 1869); G. Kérting, Dictys und Dares 
(1874); E. Collilieux, Etude sur Dictys de Créte 
et Dareés de Phrygie (1886). J.A.W. 


Darley, Grorce (*Dublin 1795 ; {London 
23 XI 1846), Irish poet, critic, mathema- 
tician. His best lyrical poetry has a 
felicitous grace, a distinctive musical charm 
and a use of symbols which anticipates the 
symbolistes. He worked in London as a 
dramatic and art critic and as editor of 
mathematical text-books. Recognition 
was withheld until this century, and the 
disappointed Darley, sensitive and stam- 
mering, became a recluse. 

Errors of Ecstasie (1822); Sylvia (1827); 
Thomas @ Becket (1840); Ethelstan (1841); 
Nepenthe, ed. R. A. Streatfeild (1897); 
Poetical Works, ed. R. Colles (1907). 

C. Colleer Abbott, Life and Letters of G. D. 
(1928); D. Stanford, in Enyoy (Dublin, 195 I). 

. R.McH. 


Darwin, CHARLEs Ropert (*Shrewsbury 
12 II 1809; “1839 Emma Wedgwood; 
{Down, Kent 19 IV 1882), English 
biologist; grandson of Erasmus Darwin. 
His belief in evolution was based on the 
extensive observations of the geology, 
zoology and botany of South America 
which he made during his voyage in the 
Beagle (1831-36) and also on his later 
intensive studies at home. Malthus’s 
Essay on Population gave him the clue he 
needed—the evolutionary effect of natural 
selection. ‘The illustrative evidence of 
The Origin of Spectes was so weighty that 
his theories made immediate headway, 1n 
spite of violent religious opposition, and 
they have never been refuted. 


On the Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured Races 
in the Struggle for Life (1859); The Variation 
of Animals and Plants under Domesitcation 
(1868); The Descent of Man and Selection in 
Relation to Sex (2 vols, 1871); The Expression 
of Emotion in Man and the Animals (1872); 
Life and Letters of C. D. including an Auto- 
biographical Chapter, ed. Sir F. Darwin (3 vols, 
1887); Lhe Complete Extant Correspondence 
between Wallace and D., 1857-84 (1916). 

L. Huxley, C. D. (1921). B.H 


ERASMUS ce eee! Staffs 12 

- COL Mary Howard; 1781 
i Ciddnd Peles +Breadsall Priory 18 
IV 1802), English physician, writer and 
inventor. Darwin used poetry as a 
vehicle for natural history. He believed 
that the process of evolution depended on 
the inheritance of acquired character. 


istics. 


The Botanic Ga 
Part I contains 


Darwin, 


rden; a Poem in Two Parts. 
The Economy of Vegetation 


DASENT 


] . separately in 1791), Part I] con- 
an he i of the Plane with Philo- 
sophical Notes (first pub. separately in 1789) ; 
(2 vols, 1794-95); Poetical Works with 
Philosophical Notes (3 vols, 1807). | 

S. Butler, Lvolution Old and New (1879): 
C. Darwin, Life of E. D. (1887). B.H. 


Dasent, Sirk Grorce Wesbe (*St Vincent 
22 V 1817; ©1846 Fanny Delane; TAscot 
11 VI 1896), English scholar of Scandin- 
avian literature and fojk-lore, author of 
numerous valuable translations from Ice- 
landic and Norse and of some semj- 
autobiographical works, 

Popular Tales from Norse (1359); Story of 
Burnt Nyal (1861); Story of Gisli the Outlaw 
(1866); Annals of an Eventful Life ee i 


Dashkov, Ekaterina ROMANOVNA, 
Princess Vorontsov (*St Peter 


1743; TMoscow 4 I 1810), 
most enlig 


née 
sburg 17 II] 
was one of the 
htened Russian women of the 
Catherine II period and even became 
president of the academy. She edited 4 
monthly, wrote two plays and was respon- 
sible for the plan of the Russian academic 
dictionary, 


Mémotres (wr, 1805 in French, first pub. 
1840 as Memoirs of the Princess Daschhkaw ; Russ. 
tr., A. Herzen, London, 18509). 

A. S. Suvorin, Knyaginya Dashkova (1888) ; 
H. M. Hyde, The Empress Catherine and 


Princess Dashkov (1935): G. Schlegelberger, 
Die Fiirstin Daschkova (1935). 


Dass, Prerrer (*Nord-Nerg 1 
Maregrethe Andersdatter ; 

1707), Norwegian poet and hymnist. He 
was an almost legendary figure, the rich 
and powerful parish priest of Alstahaug in 
the province of Nordland from 1689 until 


poet he possessed con- 
of versification and a 
fresh individuality which avoided the dis- 
figuring ornamentation of much of the 
current baroque poetry. His chief work, 
Nordlands Lrompet, a vigorous description 
of life in north Norway, may be considered 
the major work of No ian li 

the 17th century. Apart from a collection 
of verse all his wor 

after his death. 


Nordske Dale- Vitse (1683 
driv elley Bibelske Vitsebog 
Luthers Lille Catechismus (1715; see Katechjs- 
mussange, ed. 1. Beyer, 1947); Trende Bibelske 
eet . 2723)" « Novilande Lrompet (1739. 
riitical ed. D. A. Seip, 1927); Viser og vim 
SEDs A. 1950).— Samlede 
rif ter, ed. A, Eriksen (3 vols, 1874-77), 
See Om D. og hans — 74): 
- 5 5° 08 diktingi hans (1912): 
MeigboR ED, ee R.GP. 
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); Aandelig Tidsfor- 
(1711); Dr, Mart. 
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Dathenus, Perrrus, latinized melt 
Pieter Daeten or Daets (*Mont cont sue 
or 32; tElbing 17 II! 1588) ae h 
anil titer His De Psalmen a clumsy 
' -66) is a rather 
ander Lofsanghen (1566) 1s ‘ ee from the 
although very popular transia ail 
French of Marot. Dathenus aed i 
also the Herdelbergse a tide of the 
collaborated in the compa 
Dutch liturgy. : p. Smit in 

Th. Ruys, F..2: (1919); W. A. “JM: 
Album-Baur (1948). 
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ys lawyer: e 

Italian poet, theolog:an and uncin th 

a bus’ letter announci®s 
put Columbus !e “sto Italian VO") 
discovery of America 1 of saints 
Also wrote biographies 
mystery plays. 
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by ’. Fontani (1873). 
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decided to live by his writings and in 1866 
Was already publishing, in collaboration 
With Paul Aréne, the stories that became 
mous as Lettres de mon Moulin (1869). 
r is youth and his experiences at Alais he 
“counted in Le Petit Chose (1868), while 
eria and Provence furnished back- 
Seeiee and characters for a humorous 
See Tartarin de Tarascon (1872), and a 
. ious play L’Aplésienne (1872); Sst 
Udies of the meéridional temperament. 
Squaintance with Zola, Flaubert and the 
ooh led Daudet to develop in the 
ree = naturalism, but he never fully 
e oni their More violent ideals, though 
OC Howed their methods of detailed 
end {eBew) oe Froment jeune et Risler 
Marked 74) Gara Jack (1876) are ae 
Entality coil é ie et’s characteristic sen 
his inte . <e also tempers the virulence 
SPects 7 unflattering accounts of different 
Le N society under the second empire 
(188) abab (1877); Numa Roumestan 
(188i Sapho (1884) and L’Immortel 
‘s Ctite Ps: last works, including 4@ 
nil]: arouse (1895) and Soutien de 
of le ‘ (1897) Were written between bouts 
h Se ete illness, the progress of which 
ed in La Doulou (published 1931). 
AND Re: Les Armoureuses (1858). NovELs 
76). pLORT Sores: Contes du Lundt (1873- 
(xg 4 or @’ Artistes (1874); Robert Helmont 
R883) 5 Te toes ent Bail (1875); L’Buangélisie 
4 eI Naise (a ki sur les Alpes (1885) 3 La Ae 
i; Ninette (18¢ mj Port-Tarascon (1890) yn 
(rare de I. 92).—Menmorrs : Souvenirs vit 
1°88) ; Ft ettres (1888); Trente Ans de. ate 
cap Be Votes sur la Vie (1899); ea 
Mpls, Premier Mensonge (1900).—Geueres 
R x7°5 (20 vols, 1929-31). 
¥ ; Sherard, ” . L. Daudet A. 
N,, Soa) ea A. D. (i804) Le eee and 
Fra etists (18 - James, French oets mae 
"ais (19 78); P. Martino, Le Naturau 
1923); G. 'V. Dobie, 4. D. (1949). 
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18295 Ati, Bernarvo (*Florence 3° walt 
re ter, Bid. 29 III 1606), Italian P ee 
9 Nt It “te translated Tacitus ynto cur- 
Ring] Han, using less words than the 
“ltuay SO wrote economic and Ager 
"€atises and a summary of a work 
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DAVENANT 


by the English Jesuit, Nicholas Sanders, 
Sceisma @’Inghilterva (1602). 


Opere, ed. E. Bindi (2 vols, 1923; with short 
C.D 


life and biblio.). i 
Davanzat, Curaro (*c. 1230/40; Te. 
1280?), Florentine poet. The city’s 


archives mention two men of this name: 
one dead by 1280, the other still living in 
1305. It seems more probable that the 
former is our poet; if so, little else is known 
of him save that he fought at Montapert1 
and exchanged verses, both on love-themes 
and politics, with other poets of the time. 
Three phases are distinguished in his art: 
a first, of flat imitation of the Provengals ; 
a second, under the influence of Guittone 
d’Arezzo; and a third in which, perhaps 
influenced by Guinizelli of Bologna, Chiaro 
approaches the suave lucidity that was to 
characterize the stilnovisti (q.v.). To the 
second phase would belong the patriotic 
canzone, Ai dolze e gaia terra fiorentina 
(1267 ?); and to the third the rather beauti- 
ful sonnet, La splendiente luce quando 
apare. 

E. Monaci, Crestomasia ttal. det primt 
secoli (1912); C. Salinari, La poesia lirica del 
duecento (annot. anthology, 1950). 

G. Bertoni, If Duecento (2nd ed. 1930); C. 
De Lollis, ‘Sul canzoniere di C. D.’, in Giorn. 
stor. lett. ital., suppl. 1 (1898); S. Debene- 
detti, tbid., 5° (1907); R. Palmieri, La poesia 
politica dt C. D. (1925). K.F. 


Davenant or D’Avenant, Sir WILLIAM 
(*Oxford II or III 1605/6; (i) Anne ? be- 
fore 1625, (a1) Lady Cademan; London 

TV 1668), English courtier-poet and 
dramatist, who, according to tradition, 
was Shakespeare’s godson, and has been 
supposed, probably erroneously, to have 
been his natural son. Davenant entered 
the Middle Temple. Having killed a 
tavern servant (Feb. 1633), Davenant fled 
to Holland, but returning, despite a warrant 
against him, was chosen towrite the libretto 
for ‘The Temple of Love, the masque in 
which Henrietta Maria appeared (Shrove- 
tide 1634/5)- Pardoned (1638), Davenant 
became virtually poet laureate. The 
ded Charles I’s reign 
show Davenant as more than a typical 
headstrong courtier; a harder, more respon- 
sible side of his nature appears during his 
service (on land and sea) in the Bishops’ 
Wars and the Army Plot of 1641. Ap- 
pointed governor of Maryland (1649), he 
was captured on his way there (1650), 
Given the liberty of the Tower (1651), he 
was pardoned by Cromwell (1654) and . 
) authorities to let him hold 


ersuaded the 
P emi-theatrical performances, (The Siege 
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of Rhodes, 1656; Declamations at Rutland Davies, Joun (*Hereford 1565 ?; co Mary 
House, 1657). Imprisoned in 1659, the Croft; «1613 Juliana Preston; © 
Restoration made him the manager of one garet; 0 London 6 VII 1618), English 
of the two licensed theatrical companies, writing-master and poet. Regarded as 
with the right to perform Shakespeare. ‘the best penman of his age’, Davies 
Contemporaries made much fun of Daven- pumbered among his pupils prince ee 
ant’s disfigurement from syphilis, but he upon whom he “wrote a mediocre eBy. 
was more than a dissolute adventurer; a He also wrote Ivrics and some long Fife 
competent writer, active in the wars, he on philosophical and pseudo-sol 
was an organizer who left his mark on the subjects. His many commendatory ‘for 
English theatre, introducing continental and epigrams are valuable for tf 008 


machinery and scenes, establishing a mation they contain about his mor 


school for actors at Hatton Garden, and ¢o “| 
/ » an ntemporaries. tn om 
ne the development of opera jn Vicrocosmos (1603); Flumours He" he 
‘ngiand. ae ane We Tarimage (1019 Gna 
Earth (1609); Wiltes Sugrinanr ing ie 


The Works of Sir William Davenant Kt, Muses Sacrifice (1612); ie | 
(1673).— Verse: Madagascar (1638; 1648). master (1633); The Muses Teares fOr "ronplt! 
Gondibert (1651, ed. R. Southey, 1831).— Henry Prince of Wales (1613) tf got 
Drama: The Dramatic Works of Sir William Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (1878). | ein pila 
D’ Avenant, ed. J. Mardinent and W. H. Logan H. Heidrich, D. of Hereford una ss BB: 


te 


(1872~—74).—Prosze: A Discourse Upon Gondi Shakespeares Umgebung (1924): Jl | 
bert (1650), repr. J. E. Spingarn, Sez =< a . {8 2 
Century Critical Essays, U (1908). eventeenth- Davies, Sir JOHN (#16 IV 50 : sion | 
A. Harbage, Sir W. D. (1935): A.H. Nether- 1626), English poet. =p: wies, Bef 
cot, Si W. D’A. (1938). B.L..J; and the Middle Temple, | i 1003%, ati i 
David Ki : solicitor-general 0 Irelanc ot of ia i 
avid Kimchi: sce Kimcui, Daviup. England he assisted coe on me Dt 0 ‘| 
ect¢ t 

, quaries and was thrice © unge? fee 
David of Augsburg (1272), German parliament. Davies was ad Pettesceil 


Franciscan mvysti ArOaTe 
ystic, was the d paro . 9 g0P uc 
Master of grammatist an his ‘gulling oo 


Novices at Regensbur 

Jurg between i241 and extravagances 1 ‘ vst 

1250, and a leading antagonist of the His siilosophié enthusiasms mi i, 
Waldenses. He wrote devotional works in expression in Orchestra (159 ' alogierio® 

ee and German, a tract on the office of fies dancing by cosmologice “id expo jp" 
enoir-master and an exposition of the rule in Nosce Teipsum (1599) : 1 and the 
of St Francis. of tha nature of Bre 1" Jf a 
F. Pfeiffer, Deutsche Mysti >the soul. eng) Hg) 
ystiker (1845); D mortality of the s vies) 769%, 
ei des D. v. A. tiber die Walienser t W. Bitar s and elegtes by J. ee (4 ¢ 

reger (Abhandl. bayer. Akad. d. W; ; pigramme . Flymnes of emsy 
1878) ; Spiri 8S, 14, Marlowe] (15904) 3 889) 3 7 ft 
ae oe Life and Progress, tr. D. Devas —Works. ed. H. Morley (10097) yi wy 
yy ptockerl, Bruder D. v. ss {z914). Howard (1941)... ¥.-D. sein La A 







co 
ist. Educated Greenock and Edinburgh Sacco, Padua 3° erafele in CaF A ph 


University. Mainly a schoolt 17 Arscuffi; San jan. of 
1890, he then went to lenton ae Verona 26 V 163%): wre so ‘ 
writing. Later he removed to Penzance ‘Sixteen years of resiaen spite re uh 
and there probably drowned himself, Eis in France (1583-99 inform pai 
undoubted poetic fire lacked finish He ably organized an wer storia de is) 
shared the ‘decadent’ mood of his time, not always objectiv®, “7 )1..); this © pif yi! 
Civili di Francia (15 Pe ale Pe of 


R. M. Seemann, 5? J* 77? 1 es pe 

' ! iM. D. Holmes: © “Wei 
Davidson, Joun (*Barrhead 11 IV 1857; Fie ga: jev" | 
1885 Margaret McArthur; +23 Ill . TERINO (Ee oi 
1909), Scottish poet, playwright and nove]. Davila, ENRICO CATE. corse ow | 
| 





VeRsE: Fleet Street Eclogues (18 
93); B ; 
Goat (1894); New Ballads (1897) es to over 200 editions, the ser 5 
allad (1899).—Dramatic Worxg. twenty-five years ci hf 


NES trae) Smith (1888); Scaramouch in Wenetian Rep ublic. Crut Fre 
9 ® . . Guerre, oO (3 ‘: 
Oem ee Poets of the Younger Generation me Testor eo Civil Wars 2 set f 
cae: H. Fineman, ¥. D.: a Study of the Pacpomorth 968) OP™ 
M ‘s of his Ideas to his Poetry (1916): 18> 8) ) nari dt asa 

WE yarker, Modern Scottish Writers (1917). ras L. Podrecca, Center, in Pe 

" “eats, Autobiographies (1926). — FOS ceed 
9 G.wc (1876); E, Allodo4, 


1929). 
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Davis, ‘THOMAS OsBorNE (*Mallow, ©. 
Sidi 14% 1814; TDublin 16 IX 1845); 
nish poet and historical writer; 4 
arrister and co-founder of the Nation 
Newspaper, Organ of the Young Ireland 
movement, which he led. His patriotic 
eae and ballads did much to educate 
ae to arouse his countrymen and, though 
Metimes rhetorical and declamatory, 
ave considerable literary merit. 
( :, on (r ae ; Literary and Historical Essays 
2 Ie Essays and Poems, with a 
Moir (194.5). R.McH. 


TNs SIR HUMPHREY (*Penzance 17 SI 
chem; [Geneva 29 V_ 1829), English 
While a Davy began his chemical studies 
Zance psnbions, to a surgeon at Pen- 
Sehiteon at 1 assistant at the Pneumatic 
Oval fag at Clifton and a lecturer at the 
Presid nstitution. In 1820 he became 
ent of the Royal Society. 


Resear 
co irches Chemical and Philosophical, chiefly 
Chemis Nitrous Oxide (1800) P Rlements 0 
lura) Chet iilos ophy (1812); Elements of Agricul- 
& Mao? (1813); On the Safety Lamp for 
Sir peters (1818); The Collected Works 2 
ARIoyg . ed. J. Davy (9 vols, 1839-41)-— 
(81g) 7 Salmonia, or Days of Fly-Fishing 
ae Consolations in Travel (1830): 
(836) 7 » Memoirs of the Life of Sir H. D. 
( ‘ cia Paris, The Life of Sir H. D. (183 1) 
moo) Wows H. D., Poet and Prion. 
of Six EF Dn Scientific ear. 


a 
saree Denis VasILyEvicH ( 
Pliage 39), Russian poet of the 
d taker soldier by profession W 
Wrote “N part in the 1812 campaign, 
ussar’ verses full of tempet4” 


Nita] 
| and rhythmical dan. Some He is 


ih PPO are particularly good. * 

i ie ° be the prota of Denisov 
Scchiner S War and Peace. 

we NY. enya D 8 ). 

p avydova (3 vols, 1993 

bogteley Vengeroy, heoshniki slovarya THs’: 
tos D, (1 : (1910); V. V. Zherve, Partizan” 
9x4)" *913);'I. N. Rozanov, Russkaya be 


Da 


| 

c atsha 

“ty Shah of Samarkand, AMIR, ; 

hor *£tsian man of letters. He's the 
ra (1487); 


Ladhkirat al-Shu'a 
Ith biographical work on Persian 

Bro ahh, anthologies. 
“ (199 2 Shw’ara, with intro. by 
hy , 
Jou; owns, 6 The Sources of Dawlatshah ' 


#16 VII 
Pushkin 
ho 
he 


I eth 


E. G. 


da sy Y- As, Soc. (1899): 

Tam, OH English 

. tat N * . +76 0), 

pestis St, Day 1574; i Shave begun 
seems about 1598 


f 
°T the London stage 


D’AZEGLIO 


and collaborated in many plays which are 
now nearly all lost. Three of his own 
comedies survive; they evince a certain 
grace and wit. He is best known for The 
Parliament of Bees (pr. 1641, written c. 
1607), an allegorical masque or series of 
dialogues in which human virtues and 
vices are represented in the persons of 
bees. 

The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green (? with 
Henry Chettle; pr. 1659, written c. 1600); The 
Ile of Guls (1606); Humour out of Breath 
(1608) ; Law-Trickes (1608).—Complete Works, 
ed. A. H. Bullen (1881). J.B.B. 


Day, THomas (*London 22 VI 1748; 
cor778 Esther Milne; Wargrave 25 IX 
1789), English writer whose attempts to 
live in accordance with modified Rousseau- 
ism rival in interest his Sandford and 
Merton written under the same inspiration. 

Dying Negro (1773); Sandford and Merton 
(3 vols, 1783-89). 

J. Keir, dn Account of the Life and Writings 
of D. (r791); J. Blackman, A Memoir of D. 

R.M.H. 


(1862). 


Dazai SHUNDAI, pseud. of Dazar JUN 
(*Iida, Shinano 1680; tEdo (=Tokyo) 7 
VII 1747), Japanese scholar. In early 
manhood he entered feudal service, but 
after a long illness he went to Kyoto, where 
he studied Confucianism. After ten years 
he went to Edo and became a pupil of 
Ogyu Sorai, whose heterodox views on 
Confucianism he adopted. Besides being 
a famous teacher, he wrote many books on 


the Chinese classics and on Japanese 


philosophical, scholarly, political, financial 
and economic matters. 

Keisairoku (1729), partial Eng. tr. R. J. 
Kirby, ‘Dazai on Japanese Music’, in Trans. 
As. Soc. of Japan, 28 (1900); other Eng. tr. of 
various works by R. J. Kirby, pub, in Trans. 
As. 50¢. of Japan, as follows :—‘ Dazai Jun on 
Bubi or Preparation for War’, 32 (1905) ; 
‘Dazai Jun’s Essay on Gakuset (Educational 
Control)’, 34 (1907); ‘Food and Wealth, an 
essay by Dazai Jun’, 35 (1908); “An Essay by 
Dazai Jun relating to Adoption and Marriage’, 
36 (1908) ; ‘Dazai on BD 38 (1910); 
i ’< Fconomic Essays, “ Doing Noth- 

Daze Jeet > 41 (1913). E.B.C. 


ing” and “ Divination” 
*Azeglio, MassIMo (*Turin 24 X 1798; 
peGials Manzoni (11834), ©Luisa Blon- 
I 1866), Italian states- 


del; ¢Cannero 15 { 

man peor and novelist. A member of 
3 ‘e . 

an aristocratic Piedmontese family, D’Aze- 


glio became an important influence in the 
Risorgimento. As a young man he 
achieved some success as an artist. Of his 
Bee historical novels, Ettore Fieramosca 
(1833) is based on the famous challenge 


DE AMICIS 


of Barletta of 1503, as told in Guicciardini’s 
Storia d'Italia (V, 5), an event already 
used by D’Azeglio as the subject of one of 
his paintings; while Niccold de’ Lapi 
(1841) is based on the heroic siege of 
Florence of 1530. The purpose of both, 
typical of 19th-century Italian literature, is 
to inspire Italians with pride in their past 
and resolution as to their future. D ’Azeglio, 
however, is less crude than many of his 
contemporaries and his writing has many 
attractive qualities, especially in his 
descriptive passages. 

D’Azeglio’s first active contribution to 
the Italian cause was his widely circulated 
pamphlet, Degli ultimi casi di Romagna 
(1846), in which he attacks the secular 
power of the papacy, but advises patient 
discussion in preference to secret societies 
and plots. J lutti di Lombardia (1848) was 
more outspoken: ‘Ora jo dico all’Italia: 
Rallegrati! ... La tua causa é vinta!’, In 
1849 he was appointed prime minister of 
Piedmont, which office he held until 1852, 
when he was succeeded by Cavour. His 
memoirs, I Miei Ricordi, are probably his 
best work. 


Scrittt e discorsi politict, ed. M. De Rubris 
(3 vols, 1931-38); I Mie: Ricordi (posth. 1867), 
ed. C. Balsamo-Crivel]j (1944). 

N. Vaccalluzzo, M. D’ Az. (and ed. 1930); 


P. E. Santangelo, M. D’ Az. politico e moralista 
(1938). 


De Amicis, Epmonpo (*Oneglia 31 X 
1846; tBordighera x11 II] 1908), Italian 
novelist. His best known work is Cuore 
(1886), an excessively sentimental] story for 
children, written in the form of a diary; it 
has been translated into more than twenty- 
five languages, ' De Amicis was a devoted 
disciple of Alessandro Manzoni and, a non- 
Tuscan, he spent many years trying to 
master Italian jn accordance with 
Manzoni’s views; L’idioma gentile (1905) 
sets forth his observations on the subject. 
La vita militare (1868), short stories based 
on his own experiences as a soldier, met 
with immediate success. His best short 
stories are Novelle (1872), but even these 
are not free from his Persistent defect of 
moralizing. His interest in education js 
reflected in Il romanzo di un maestro (1890). 
He also wrote a number of travel books, 
among which Sull’Oceano (1 889) is perhaps 
the most characteristic. 


B. Croce, La letteratura della nuova Italia, | 
(3rd ed. 1929); M. Mosso, I tempi del ‘ Cuore’ 
(1925); G. Mazzoni, ‘ L’opera di E. De AY’, in 

“ova Antologia (1932). B.R. 


Decembrig Pirr C ae 
ANDIDO (*Pavia 2 
1392; +Milan ( 4X 


12X11477), Italian humanist. 
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Ie translated the classics for the es 
whom he served in Milan, Naples a 
Ferrara. More interesting are his a 
biographies of Francesco So “ 
Filippo Maria Visconti. Huis One i 
dence includes letters to Humphrey, 

of Gloucester. 


- . om Fossitl 
Opuscula historica, ed. A. ma: : sores 2 
G. Petraglione, in Rerum Ital. Scrip 
(new ed., 1925-40). seh biblio-! 
V. Rossi, J/ Quattrocento (1949, ne De 
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ortret van J. de D., 12 chter JaW. 
ogres J. Karsemeyer, De aie A.M.B: 
(1934). oft 
——. 
De Coster, Cuartes THEO 


. ABrussels sos 
(*Munich 20 VIII 1827; x +6 
1879), Belgian novelist, OMe" 1. MiP" it 
then schoolmaster at t ” Tove afta ic 
Brussels. An unhappy d the d t 
Eliza van Spruyt PrOMPtS 3a, Pye 
romanticism of the no from 
main inspiration ~~" 
attachment to the 8! to his ™ ol 
These he incorporated ‘supel ) 2 ay 
Thyl Ulenspiegel, 4 § scaresd je 
modern version of the Prrchaic sty ‘a 
written in a deliberate a of 
glowing with rich oar? fe 98); yt ao 
z Flaman ed » et es”. e ' 
Rechonmte ae 1); La Leg a trent ail 
héroiques, joyeuses et ping a andres 
Lamee Goedzak au pays all, 1943)'(99H 
(1867; tr. i = cee eeuvte 5M i 
J. Hanse, C. De ©- 
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German _ satirist. rhe L4 , 
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Dedekind, [RIED 
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R Grobianus (1549-52), ed. A. Bomer (1903); 
: cheit’s Ger. version (1551), ed. M. Matthies- 
(06 sae oo pe of Slovenrie, tr. R. t- 
05); Der christliche Rit <6): Paptsta 
Conversus (1596). stber (ag7a)s) POEs 
Bergmeier, Dedekinds Grobianus 1m 
England (Diss. Greifswald, 1903); A. Schuster, 
G eben und Wirken Dedekinds’, in Hannover. 
€schichtsbll., II (1899). ee ee 


ee po pete (*Galatona 1444; 
—— ows 1517), Italian doctor anc 
is lif . a Il Galateo’. Spent 

yet his ps the service of the house of Aragon 

Or j FEpUAG: Oe educatione 1s interesting 
ae anti-Spanish attitude. 

Co ait em editi et inediti, ed, S. Grande, in 

Croce, js dt Terra d ‘Otranto, 2-4) 1°, 22. 

Rin , Poeti e scrittori del pieno e tardo 


@scimento, I (1945, with biblio.). C.Dr- 


.: es ENTS, born Foe, assumed Defoe 
ary (“Cripplegate c. 1660; _ co 1684 
English ies |Moorgate 26 IV 1731); 
teer novelist, journalist and pamphle- 
ailing Son of dissenting parents and 
tad le trade in an age when universities 
him aap professions were barred to 
Pen an ee carly sought a living with his 
‘mph] continued in the arena of political 
ie ee and journalism until he 
Wilder} Most sixty. Through his be- 
ars Tae output and allegiances of these 
1° Mo Uns an inner consistency of service 
Pe a homme! : and good sense, whether he 
(Stg,,7, Preting King William’s policy 
Ques. 8 Army : 1698, Two Great 
Prejudios attacking the racia 
of his countrymen (17“e Born 
» I7or), striking & blow for 
Wo, TS (Shortest Way with Dissenters, 
ieee of mockery for which he 
Ural; Imself in pillory: though, true 
aVing ni, Le improved the occasion y 
is Hymn to the Pillory (8703) $° 
‘ €xposure there), acting 4s secret 
ol; arley and popularizing muni- 
ey" 1 weekly Review ( 1704-13 ? 


Ing j . _editing © 
n dubious cryptor eh she 


of Robinson Crusoe (1719) be- 
a great period of fictitious 
Umsta Written with 4 richness : 
Ntal detail and sobriety vi 
at make an overwhelmung ? 


. ears O 
Teality, Into the na ngleton 


Cooe - | 
Pi); Vy, ol] Bente Capt urna i he 
“ar (1722), History ihe 
Sioercar te (1724): 
“ Uneven WEP e Pe 
: boo] — little = Aid his critics that 
S Were ‘literature - 


DEKEN 


Essay upon Projects (1697); Argument 
shewing that a Standing ee Din ol of 
Parliament, ts not Inconsistent with a Free 
Government (1698) ; Giving Alms no Charity 
(1704) ; Apparition of Mrs Veal (1706); jure 
Divino (1706); History of the Union (1709) 3 
Memoirs of Daniel Williams (1718); Life and 
Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe of York, Mariner (1719); Further 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe (1719); Life 
and Adventures of Duncan Campbell (1720); 
Memoirs of a Cavalier (1720) ; Serious Reflec- 
tions during Life and Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe (1720); The Supernatural 
Philosopher, or the Mysteries of Magick (1720) ; 
The Fortunate Mistress: Roxana (1724); 
Robberies, Escapes, etc. of Jack Sheppard 
(1724); A Tour Thro’ the whole Island of Great 
Britain (3 vols, 1724-26) ; Account of Fonathan 
Wild (1725); The Compleat English Tradesman 
(1728); Political History of the Devil (1726).— 
Romances and Narratives, ed. G. A. Aitken (16 
vols, 1895-96); Novels and Selected Writings 
(14 vols, 1927-28). 

G. Chalmers, Life (1790); W. Wulson, Life 
and Times (1830); W. Lee, Life and Newly- 
Discovered Writings of Daniel Defoe (rst vol. 
contains biblio., 1869); P. Dottin, D. et ses 
Romans (3 vols, 1924). R.M.H. 


De Forest, JoHN WILLIAM (*Seymour, 
Conn. 31 V 1826; «01856 Harriet Shepard ; 
+New Haven, Conn. 17 VII 1906), 
American short-story writer, novelist. His 
novels show vigorous objectivity and 
skilful character portrayal, but were never 
popular. Most notable is Miss Ravenel’s 
Conversion from Secession to Loyalty (1867), 
his realistic novel of the civil war. 

History of the Indvans of Connecticut (1851) ; 
Honest John Mh (1875); A Volunteer’s 

) I . 

dae ON W. De F.’, in Dict. Amer. 
Bog. (1930): H.L.C. 
Dei, BENEDETTO (*Florence 4 III 1418; 
ibid. 2 VIII 1492), Italian historian. A 
colourful personality who had travelled in 
Africa and Asia as well as serving the 
Medici in Florence, Dei wrote a Cronaca 
and Memorie Storiche which are full of 
lively information. 

M. Pisani, Un avventuriero del Quattrocento. 
La vita e le opere di B. D. (1923, extracts from 
the Cronaca MS. in Florence). C.Dr. 


n, AGATHA (*Amstelveen 10 XII 
aie +The Hague 13 IX 1 804), Dutch 
novelist, collaborated with Elisabeth Wolff- 
Bekker. Independently she wrote relig- 
jous poetry and children’s rhymes. 
Gedichten (1775; with M. Bosch); 
ee tee de Boerenstand (1804). ); 

iI Dyserinck, Brieven van B. W. en A. D. 
(1904); H. C. M. Ghijsen, in De Gids, 86 and 
87 (1922 and 1923): J.W.W. 


DEKKER 
Dekker, Epuarp Douwes: see MULTATULI. 


Dekker, Tuomas (*London 1572; 13032), 
English playwright and pamph in 
Satirized in Jonson’s The Poetaster as Fan- 
nius, ‘a botcher of plays’, Dekker had a 
hand in the writing of about 44 plays, most 
of which are Jost. Henslowe’s records 
prove that he had begun his career by 
1598, and he subsequently collaborated 
with Rowley, Middleton, Webster, Mas- 
singer and Ford. His voluminous work 
as a pamphleteer began about 1603, though 
he was imprisoned as a debtor by the 
King’s Bench from 1613 until 1619. He 
was probably the Thomas Dekker buried 
at Clerkenwell in 1632. 


The plays which Dekker wrote or helped 
to write range in theme from the fabliau, 
the folk tale and topical satire to the chron- 
icle, religious allegory and domestic 
tragedy. Citizen comedy, however, was 
his most distinctive contribution to drama. 
His representation of the everyday life, the 
patriotism, and the romantic aspirations of 
the shoemaking fraternity in The Shoc- 
maker’s Ff oliday e 


xhibit his homely realism, 
genial humour and unforced pathos at 
their best, 


ekker’s prose 
descriptions of 


iminals and gallants, and 
a pervasive sympathy forthe destitute which 
render them an inimitable and invaluable 
account of Jacobean London. 
Pays : The Shoemaker’s FHolida 


Y (1600), ed, 
J 1 iputherland (1928) ; Old Fortunatus (1 600), 


dT rp acaton (1906) ; Satiro-mastix (1602), 
: J: FH. Penniman (1903); The Honest Whore 
we 4, 1604 Middleton, 1630). 
est-ward Hoe (with Ww » 1607); The 
Not Good 
artir (with Massinger, 
Mee in London (1631); The 
7ton (with Ford and Row 
eae me -L., ed. R. H. 
3)-—PROSE: The WW der- 

ull Yeare (1603); The Seven Deadly Sinnzs of 
Hi. . Brett-Smith 
> Lhe Belman 
meaton (1905); 


D 
istic 


of Noahs Arh 
1609), ed F, uson (1904); The Guls 
orne-Booke (1609), ed. R. - WNicKerrow 
pos Rod for Run-awayes (1625): The 
G gas) +, cmbhlets of T. D., ed. F. P, Vilson 
Ae eno ramatic Works of T. » ed, 


t(% Vols, 1884-86), 
: all, The Stage-Quarrel between 
and the So-called Poetasters (Breslau, 
? rE Ew robtanus in England (Berlin, 
in Mos" i ke nfluence of Jonson 
na od. Lang, Notes, 21 (1906): A. aa 

> e Age 


of Shakespeare (1908) ; 
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> E. Pierce, The Collaboration of eee 
D oan -M.L. Hunt, T. D. (con) Ee 
lotte | Elizabethan None lizabe has (1924); 
‘ ’ p Cc , Vila are 
WD Chandler, “The gat: ee Ma 

° ee rica ci sther’s Toliday’, ne | 
he oh een, ML Bllis- Ferme i 

Ol., as ’ . £27 . ' ’ 

Pvaahern Drama (1936); 4 J eal in Mod. 
and the ‘ Overburian’’ Char W.AA: 
lang, Rev., 31 (1936). 


’ A. 
De La Ramée, M. L.: see Quip 
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(1843, an opera libretto), 
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fe. Whine Faliero (1829): ia o 
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the style of which is vivacious and popular, 
the subject-matter sometimes obscene. 


Retrato de la Lozana andal _ 
~ usa, ed. Luis de 
Lara (1899). "E.M.W. 


jille, JACQUES (*Aigueperse, Auvergne 
i‘ 11738; }Paris 1 V 1813), French poet. 
eee of eclectic tastes, he translate 
xe similar alexandrines Virgil’s Georgie 
M 9) and Aeneid (1804), Pope’s Essay on 
an and Milton’s Paradise Lost (1805). 
= own works are long didactic an 
i 7 pote poems, showing much ingenuity 
On s etail, but flat in their total effect. 
ah le threshold of the romantic period he 
: tived to describe nature unemotionally. 
es Far dins (1782) ; L’Homme des champs 
ne): a haa (1803); L’ Imagination (1806) ; 
es rus Rigs de a Naar (89) F4™ 
(1831. 1812).—Ceuvres, ed. P. F. Tissot 
L. Audiat, ¥. D. (1902). G.B. 


D 
I , por ta, GIAMBATTISTA _ (* Naples 
Playwrioh .4 II 1615), Italian scientist and 
Ctitical © tC, Precocious, versatile, un- 
ific and somewhat chaotic, his scien- 
eae was unlimited and his 
Camer S range from witchcraft to the 
<A obscura, He also wrote comedies 
ar hee classical models, though the plots 
alwa Metimes modern and realistic, and 
YS well constructed. 
: rommedie, ed. V. Spampanato (rg10-1 1). 
I. Saneet I teatri di Napoli (3rd ed. 1927)3 
Biblio ee Commedia, I (r911); G: Gabriel, 
della Stafia di G. B, D. P.’, in Rendicontl 
fe. dei Lincei (1932). ©. Dr: 


De 

Wo 0 °7), Swiss writer of an enthusiastic 

Isaac De he English constitution for which 

Mont Israeli called him ‘the English 
©squiey ? , 


ONS tia, 42 
rion finer = L’ Angleterre oe 
O7. Stand, 1 with life by , 
jitory gen life ie ww Macgregor 1853)3 
Ee Ape oe je cselion: (in AEs cna 
‘ ol . ish Lemp’ 
Pe (in Stn a ; Britis RME. 


1; Constt- 
(3. Coote, 


ely 

lish Ney, T ' Eng- 
SO b > tHOmas (* rs +1600); 

Sil}; yladist and ets Deloney was 4 


. av, ; d- 
Writer cect Who became the chief bale 
sides, suns 


Popyy S da 

y. His broad d 
Antica” tunes ; atriotic an 
Was ¢ holie.” were topical, P Deloney 


In 1590, howeve 7 4 on the 


fj Developing the 
ae En he and the jestbook: 2° ioe fic- 
Ssh noy list to make effective lic 

clist tO Pr ularly that of 


Wea ev 
Vergy yt yday li articu 
* Shoemalers, and clothier® though 

> 


9] DE MARCHI 


some of his episodes describe courtly and 
criminal characters. The Gentle Craft 
provided Dekker with the main plot of Te 
Shoemaker’s Holiday. 

VERSE: Strange Histories (1602); Careano 
Calamitie (1618); The Garland of Good Will 
(1618).—Prose: Jack of Newberie (1597); The 
Gentle Craft (2 pts, 1597-98); Thomas of 
Reading (1600).—The Works of T. D., ed. 
B. ). Mann (1912). 

R. Sievers, ‘T. D.’, in Palaestra, 36 (1904) 5 
J. J. Jusserand, The English Novel in the Time 
of Shakespeare (1899); H. E. Rollins, ‘The 
Black-letter Broadside Ballad’, in Pub. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc., 34 (1919); E. A. Baker, History 
of the English Novel, IT (1929). W.A.A. 


‘Delta’: see Morr, Davin MACBETH. 


Delvig, ANTON ANTONOVICH, BARON 
(*Moscow 6 VIII 1798; TSt Petersburg 14 
I 1831), Russian poet of the Pushkin 
‘pléiade’ and editor (from 1825) of the 
important poetic miscellany Severnye tsvety 
and (from 1830) of Literaturnaya gazeta. 
His poetry was divided between stylized 
Russian songs modelled on folk-poetry 
and poems in the classical style: excellent 
idylls, epigrams, etc. He also wrote some 
fine sonnets. His output was small, but 
always on a high level. 

Sochineniya (1893); 


tvoreniya (1922). 
I. N. Rozanov, Poety dvadtsatykh godov I9 


veka (1925). See also the collections Russkaya 
oexiva I9 veka (1929) and Russkie poety 18— 
Tg veka (1941). JL: 
Demades (fi. 350-319 B.c.), Athenian 
orator. Remembered for his powerful gift 
of extempore phrase, he left no writings 
(the fragment attributed to him being a 


Netzdannye sttkho- 


\ forgery) . 


A. and M. Croiset, Histoire de la Littérature 
Grecque, IV (1947); J. F. Dobson, sts Greek 


Orators (1919). HL. 


De Marchi, Emriio (*Milan 31 VII 1851; 

ibid. 6 Il 1901), Italian novelist. De 
Marchi’s best known, but by no means 
most characteristic, work is an entertaining 
mystery story entitled 7 Cappello del prete 
(1888). His masterpiece, Demetrio Pianellt 
(1890), is considered one of the best 
modern Italian novels. De Marchi him- 
self acknowledged Manzoni as his master, 
but there are important differences between 
them. De Marchi’s view of life is funda- 
mentally tragic and his works do not offer 
consolation. His humour, which has been 
termed Manzonian, 1S, OT the contrary, of 
quite another kind, having its origin in un- 
happiness and serving to conceal emotion. 
NovELs: Arabella (1892); Giacomo I’ Ideal- 
ista (1897); Col fuoco non si scherza (1901),— 


DEMETER 


STORIES: Storie d’ogni colore (1885); 
sae Cae. Nuove Storie dogm Fail 
(1895).—VerRsE: Vecchie cadenze e nuove (1889); 
Milanin Milanon (1902 ; dialect). . 

B. Croce, La letteratura della nuava age y; 
ITI (3rd ed. 1929); N. rt hil M. 
(1926); Vittore Branca, E. De M. (19 BR 
Demeter, Dimirrije (*Zagreb 21 VII 
1811; ibid. 24 VI 1872), Croat poet and 
playwright. Of Greek origin, he received 
a cosmopolitan education and practised as 
a doctor in Zagreb before deciding to 
devote himself wholly to letters, He 
played an important part in the creation 
of the Croatian theatre, his tragedy Teutg 
(1844), depicting the struggle of the ancient 
Illyrians against the Romans, being the 
first modern drama of patriotic INSpiration. 
His susceptibility to German influence 
however limited his creative work 


and 
recipitated prolonged polemics with A. 
lien 
Porin (libretto of opera, 1851), a 


Demetrius, ‘The treatise ‘On Style’ js 
wrongly attributed to Demetrius of 
Phalerum (#c, 35° B.C.). It was Written in 
the ist century A.D. Much indebted to 
Aristotle and ‘Theophrastus, it discusses 
first sentence-construction and then four 
types of style in Greek 

elegant, plain and forcible 


Ed. W. Rhys Roberts (1902; w 
comm.),. 


Prose—elevated | 


ith tr. 
T.BLwe 
Demetrius Cydones (T1400), B 


yzantine 
Statesman and humanist. He 


Wrote 
speeches, warnings exhorting the Unity of 
Greeks and Latins against the Ottoman 
Turks, and also left a colle 


Aquinas’ works), 


Letters, ed. G. Cammelli 


(1930, with F 
igne, Patr: Gr., vt 


154 (with Latin tr.), r); 
J.M.H. 


Demetrius of Phalerum, Athens (¥¢ 


Greek philosopher, r ici 

and statesman. He was made govennitian 
Athens by Cassander ¢. 317 and remaine, 
In office about ten years, J 2947 - 
became librarian at Alexandria but fell j : 
disgrace under Ptolemy Philadelphyg = 
died in exile. He was cae 


@ pupil of 
Phrastus in the Peripatetic schoo] a heo- 


: : » Cy 
admired his scholarship, but he Was ii 
M portant as the last of the true Age 
°rators than as a philosopher. ; 


F, ‘ . . 
(1949) ¥ bad Die Schule des Aristoteles Iv 


Bie | Dobson, Greek Orators 


; I . 
Demetrius Phalereus (1942), ( Dy P E, 
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y 
Demetrius of Rostov: see DMITR 


ROsTOVSKY. 


, » te. 370 
Democritus (*Abdera ¢. 460} ee 
Josopher, pupil o 
B.C.), Greek philosop cH 
am i a commentators fail 


. é rons) 
listi ish their individual contributt 
cistinguis 
and they can be tre 


.concile the monism | 
attempted to ~~. of Elea with th 
Parmenides and ies aril Anaxage 
Pluralism of mpe yerable ‘atoms ae 
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ultimate stu - insisted on the oves 
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against Emp f all qua in 
ultimate elements 24 From an one ind 
motion and shape. . rs come into ape 
‘whirl’ of atoms all anne to the S 0 
and differ in quality ition Me i an eb 
itus a ae ethic 
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hey of know 3a 
reflections of le + mention ws at 1ePr 
\ che ei a their ve heorys q Jt 
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oe : soph)” so 
~Picurus acon ie own pol J 
modifications, fOr . rat Greet” ot 
should be emphasi2"" 5, pothesis 
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was a metaphys! 
Scientific discovery’ 
H. Diels, Die Fras" to tt 
e 1¢cIs, : Ancu 1948 F 7 ct Y 
2 (6th ed. 19525 fpeernar) an F 0? 
hilosophers, tr. al k Atom ry of Com gst 
ay ley, Gre v5 THEOL G. VI 
(1928) ; H. Weis xen Philos. D jh 
In Class. Quart., “. 7,’, i: 
‘Ethics and Physics ! ys 
and 55 (1945, 194 )- ¢CO pe 
can «Athens 3°48! 
or if 
Demosthenes ar orat ro easy r se! 5 
Athens" port eo” at 
322 B.C.), ators, t the ag 50° igh 
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Court-speeches. ‘ 
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a her great ideals. In 340 Demosthenes 
as entrusted with the whole conduct of 
a thenian policies. But it was too late to 
Ze effective opposition to Macedon, 
sie the Greeks were irrevocably defeated 
eo (338). However, when 
ve osthenes past policy was challenged 
fear pro- Macedonian Aeschines, he 
: ape it so eloquently by his speech 
ot Ri ieapal (330) that he entirely dis- 
self i his opponent. Later he was him- 
hay: iscredited and went into exile (324) 
on been convicted of receiving a bribe 
ieut Harpalus, Alexander’s renegade 
enant, but returned in 323 to organize 
sch resistance to Antipater, committing 
Ide when this was unsuccessful. 
IXty-one speeches (of which at ] 
Nty, though none of the great Ones: 


Owe east 


of SPurious) survive besides a collection 
sntaonenie: and six (almost certainly 
are .OUS) letters. The private speeches 


ly 
ee great interest for Athenian law 4 
S tha and reveal his genius not much 
an the public speeches. 
m Te preciation of Demosthenes depends, 
Wr} ee ae than that of any other prose’ 
Ribas ta PO reading him in the original, 
With S effect is inextricably bound uP 
fay pone and word-order. Yet he 38 
Atigt ‘om the measured, self-conscious 
deyst¥ Of Isocrates. He had all the lattel ® 
On cS at Command and, like him, writes 
by © whole in the broad periodic style, 
the : often also terse. Style with Demos~ 
matte. * Strictly a medium for jmpartin & 
t ar logical argument and Cae at 
arti, U8 he knew himself to be # gree 
for? he has left no works written purely 
Sup AXtistic pleasur Conscious © the 
t Me - 3 asure. on ; z a say in 
Crit] rgency of what he had | fee 
Alloy, Cal beriod of his country’s history: 
“US very urgency to 


les 


he 
SUte ae find, ny i 
Lom, sunet of a great verbal mastet, ins 
tr Boe Which to express it. He a 
ANdipy. ndent effects of persuasio?> in 
the for wos of narrative intensi® aaa a 
Athen ous description of the ar ture 
= a of the news of Philip ¥ aed 
So] “ ae (Crowy § 169 ff,)—by the Ode. 
b ase and arrangement of sim9P ejection 
Cs Whee oS style is so much the. —_ 
Cero» © was himself, it ™,;: 

ee am of BT! 
aud g Jon (he has no gaiety; : anges 
; tes sarcasm for Wil) 1g the 
prists oment to moment cola his 
© 88Big, tur his argum™ n 
ith » Dut Siraceenatte reader along 
poy, Poth by its noble since” phough 
. «eo > 

conc! Verbal sugges’ the lamp 


©Mporaries smelt 


of 


DENHAM 


in Demosthenes’ magic, he became for 
the later Greeks the supreme example, 
together with Homer and Plato, of the 
inspired genius, towering above the culti- 
vated talent of others. 


Ed. S. H. Butcher and W. Rennie (3 vols, 
1903-313 repr. 1938); ed. F. Blass (ed. maior, 
4th ed., 3 vols, 1887-1927; in parts rev. by C. 
Fuhr and J. Sykutris, 1914-37) ; Harangues, ed. 
M. Croiset (2 vols, 1924; with Fr. tr.) ; 
Plaidoyers Politiques, ed. G. Mathieu (1945 ff, 
with Fr. tr.); ed. C. A. and J. H. Vince, N. W. 
and N. J. De Witt (Loeb Libr., 1926 ff.). 

Tr. : Lord Brougham (Crozer, rev. ed. 1893); 
A. W. Pickard-Cambridge (Public Orations, 
2 vols, 1912); C. R. Kennedy (Crown, Philipptes 
and Ten other Orations, in Everyman Library, 
1918; Complete Works, in Bohn, 5 vols, 
1893-97): 

Longinus, On the Sublime (especially ch. 12 
and 16-20: unsurpassed literary criticism) ; A. 
Schaefer, D. und seine Zert (3 vols, end ed., 
1885-87); J. F. Dobson, The Greek Orators 
(1919); A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, D. arid the 
Last Days of Greek Freedom (1914); P. Cloche, 
D. et la fin de la démocratie athéntenne (1937); 
W. Jaeger, D. The Origin and Growth of his 
Policy (1938). J.H.B. 


Dene, EDEWAERD DE (*Bruges 1595; fibid. 
c. 1578), Dutch poet in the Rederiker 
tradition (mottoes: ‘Edelick bewaerd de 
redene’ and ‘Rasch up ende hene’), was 
a clerk at the law courts. Reformed from 
a loose life, he became factor of the 
Chamber of Rhetoric ‘De Drie Santinnen’ 
at Bruges and the outstanding local poet. 
His chief work is the Testament Rhetoricael 
(25,000 Verses, mainly unpublished). in 
addition We have his De Warachtighe 
Fabulen der Dieren (captions to copper 
plates, described by V ondel in the 
Vorstelycke Warande der Dveren, 1617). 
In 1562 he edited De Roovere’s Rhetoricale 
Wercken, the first aesthetic anthology. 


His plays and pageants are lost. 


_Scharpé, in Het Belfort (1895) and Leuv. 
site fgoe) G. Deen in et os 
Pena vd D Gulden Passer (1943 _-4n 
(1942) ac +lcm en 


1947): 


Denham, 16155 


Sir JOHN geese re 
d 25 WI 1634 ne Cotton, 
ar — 1665 Margaret Brooke ; 
+London 10 III 1668/9), English courtier 
noet and dramatist who won fame with his 
Fagedy The Sophy, acted at Blackfriars and 
eer (ibd, pace BOs te 
Oxford (1631) and Lincoln’s Inn 

1 a wild life which SS his 

. nf Play. High sheriff for Surrey 
Anatomy a fought in the west (1645—- 


3am 
(1642); Denh d prince 'Charles and Hen- 


). He attende : 
| os. Maria in France (1648), returning to 
c As surveyor-general he 


England in 1652- 


DENIS 


arranged for the paving of London. 
Famous as a couplet-writer, he combined 
description and contemplation in the feli- 
citous Cooper’s Hill (1642). Biuls.J, 

The Destruction of Troy (1656); Poetical 
Works, ed. T. H. Banks (1928). ’ 

S. Johnson, Lives of the poets, I, ed. G. B. 
Hill (1905). ipiwcr 


Denis, King of Portugal : see Diniz. 


Denis, Jouann  NepomMuK Cosmas 
MICHAEL, pseud. ‘Sined der Barde’ 
(*Schiarding 27 IX 1729; {Vienna 29 IX 
1800), Austrian poet. Denis was a Jesuit 
who taught for some years in schools. 
From 1786 he was at the court library, 
becoming its director in 1791. In his 
poetry Denis followed Klopstock’s bardic 
manner. His translation of Ossian into 
German hexameters was widely read. 

Die Gedichte Ossians (1768-69); Die Lieder 
Sineds des Barden (1772). 

P. Hofmann von Wellenhof, M. D. (1881). 

H.B.G. 


Denis Piramus, 12th-century Anglo- 
Norman poet. A monk of Bury St 
Edmunds, he wrote a life of the abbey’s 
royal patron saint (1180 ?), after writing 
courtly lyrics in youth. 

La Vie seint Edmund le ret, ed. H. Kjellman 
(1935). M.F.L. 


Denisot, Nicoias (*Le Mans 1515; tParis 
1559), French painter and poet, of English 
extraction. He spent three years in Lon- 
don as tutor to the daughters of the 
protector Somerset. In France he was an 
early and influential member of Ronsard’s 
group. 

Noéls (1545); Livre de priéres (n.d.); Treize 
cantiques (1553). 

C. Jugé, N. D. du Mans (1907). 


Dennie, JosepH (*Boston 
TPhiladelphia 7 I 1812), American essayist 
and editor. Called the ‘Addison of the 
United States’, this Harvard man edited 
Port Folio and drew around him a circle of 
friends devoted to high literary purpose. 


Lhe Lay Preacher; or, Short Sermons for Idle 
Readers (1796); Desultory Reflections on the 
New Political Aspects of Public Affairs (1800). 

H. M. Ellis, ¥. D. and His Circle (1915). 

me, 8 


G.B. 
30 VIII 1768; 


Dennis, Joun (*London 1657; tibid. 6 I 
1733/4), English critic and poet, deservedly 

etter remembered for his criticism than 
his verse. From Caius College, Cambridge 
he went to Trinity Hall (1680), visited 
France and Italy (1688), entered, on his 
return, the circle of fashionable writers of 
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Mulgrave, Dryden and Congreve a, 
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CRITICISM: Letters ce Reformation © | 
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rermody, THoMas (*Ennis, Co. Clare I 
Irish’ tSy Tine Kent 15 VII 1802), 
tan poet reg or a talent, Dermody 
in: away from his father’s school to Dub- 
eee? in the British army and served 
tig fo Dissipation hastened 


S —_ - ge 

ae adem peed (1792); The Harp of bra 
: plete poems). 

ames G. Raymond, Life of D. (1806). 


R.McH. 
Re’ Rossi (M 
(*\y ossi (MIN HA-ADUMMIM), AZARIAH 
Reba 1513; {Ferrara 1578), Italian 
f ae historian and poet. Of ohls 
Yi, he yee the first medieval Jew to 
€ outside literature to bear on the 


Tin 
sidation of Jewish history in his Me’or 
tranet 7 (1574), Which deals with Bible 

ae chronology and archaeology. 
0cked the orthodox, but was wel 
ved by Christian scholars. 


Ce] 
Shirin (Venice, n.d.), 


Isr ge) By) ‘A. de R.’s Attitude to Life’, in 
Néthog ra tams Memorial Volume (1927). ‘La 
e historique d’Azaria de Rossi’, 19 


vu 
© des Etudes Juives, 86, 87 (1928, 1929). 


De 
Nig tet PauL (*Paris 2 IX 1846; 
tist, a ! 1914), French poet and drama- 
Late, . rouléde served in the war of 187°. 
: wa © supported General Boulanger, 
Ba rg twice elected to Parliament (1859 
Strior 98). He founded the Ligue des 
atge “sand in 1900 was exiled on 4 
te dre a having plotted against the state. 
hi politi” distinction between literature 
int ‘cal activity. In his enthusiasms, 
sbi Is cllectual excesses and 4 curious 
quitar; €ss, he typifies that reactionary 
Te sm Which from 1870 to 1914 
TRG ERS of revenge, 
age sy Chants de Soldat (1872; new ed. 
ba 81 } R, Patr ta (1879); Marches et Sonnertes 
San cs rains militaires (1889); } 
Se ; Poésies mulitatres (1896).— 
de 51); Wee Strener (1869); La Moabite 
Zoche essire Du Guesclin (189); La mort 
5 (1 897).—Various: Pages frangaises 
( J Be Pee vive? France quand meme (1 3> 
san 
on ; Tharaud, La vie et la ie aon D. 


Sp 

za, “hays 

Re 3b Gavrii RomaANOVICH i 

by Sian », 2433 tSt Petersburg g VII 1810)» 

Se t Teach C€t, was of petty gentry origin, 

fVice , 4 the highest posts in the civ! 
This Bnd Won anesntested recognition 

veonge@tty. Following in the see 

S¢, Ition Sov, he et b t the etic COn- 
Bp wot his tits : vending his colour 

27 With a at ied sweeping baroque 


DESBORDES-VALMORE 


imagery. His hauntingly sonorous ode 
on the death of Prince Meshchersky in 
particular 1s regarded as one of the great 
poems in the Russian language. Yet he 
tempered the somewhat barbaric magni- 
ficence of his muse by roguish humour as 
in his Felitsa, addressed to Catherine II. 
He moreover wrote a number of anacreon- 
tic poems, combining common sense with 
the simple joys of life. Apart from 
Kantemir, Derzhavin was the only 18th- 
century Russian poet to become known 
abroad, even in China and Japan. His 
plays are bad, but he left valuable memoirs. 

Sochineniya (9 vols, 1864-83); Russkaya 
poesiya, I, ed. 5. A. Vengerov (1894). 

Y. Grot, Zhisn’ Dershavina (2 vols, 18S0— 
83); N. Valzenberg, D. (1916); L. Khodase- 
vich, Statyt o Russkoy poestt (1922); B. 


Eichenbaum, Skvos’ Itteraturu (1924); 
Gukovsky, Russkaya poestya XVIII veka 
(1927). ipa 


De Sanctis, Francesco (*Avellino 28 III 
1817; tNaples 19 XII 1883), the most 
influential Italian critic of the rgth century. 
He was the founder of the aesthetic school 
of criticism, as opposed to the scientific 
and historical school, and his famous 
Storia della letteratura italiana, as well as 
his numerous Saggi critict, have dominated 
Italian literary scholarship for nearly a 
century. His Storia is a series of opinions 
and suggestive generalizations, referring to 
significant periods and works. Huis syn- 
thetical, as opposed to analytical, methods 
of criticism can be easily abused. 

Opere complete, ed. N. Cortese (1930 ff.). 

B. Croce, Gli scrittt di F. De S. e la loro 
varia fortuna (r9x7), “La Critica’, XXI 
(1923); L- Russo, F. De S. e la cultura i a 


tana (1928). 


Des Autels, GUILLAUME (*Manoir de 
Vernoble, Gadne-et-Loire 15293 T1581 2), 
French poet, 4 cousin of P. de Tyard and 
one of Ronsard’s group. His best work is 
in his early odes and sonnets (1550-53). 
He opposed the contemporary spelling re- 
formers, jmitated Rabelais’ prose and 
abandoned literature at thirty. 

Verse: Le Repos de plus grand travail (1550, 
1551)} L’ Amoureux repos (1553)3 Remonstrance 
au peuple frangots (1559)-—PROSE: LD Ancien 
orthographe frangots (1 548); Préhistovre barra- 
gouine de Kan weluche et Gaudichon (1559), ed. 


850). 
peveinent Coe des A.’, crit. ed. A. Van 
Bever, in Rev. de la Renaissance, 7 Cao) 


Desbordes-Valmore, MARCELINE, née 
Desbordes (*Douat 3° VI 1786; 01817 
Fran cois-Prospet Lanchantin, known as 


DESCARTES 


Valmore; +Paris 23 VII 1859), French 
poet, singer and actress. She was un- 
happy in her childhood and her marriage, 
and suffered much from her hopeless 
passion for Henri de Latouche. _ Elex 
verses have a moving, simple quality, inthe 
strongly personal tradition of Lamartine. 
Wer work had some influence on Verlaine. 

ELlégies et romances (1819); Poésies (1820); 
Les Pleurs (1833); Pauvres fleurs (1839); 
Bouquets et priéres (1843).—Ceuvres completes 
(3 vols, 1886-87). 

C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Madame D.-V. (1870): 
J. Bouloyer, M. D.-V. (1909; new ed. 1926); 
S. Zweig, M. D.-V. (1928). M.G.;J.P.R. 
Descartes, Rent (*La Haye, Touraine 
31 IIL 1596; +Stockholm 11 II 1650), 
French philosopher. Educated at the 
Jesuit college at La Fléche, Descartes took 
up a military career, travelled widely out- 
side France, then settled in Holland (1628- 
49). ‘There he pursued his long-meditated 
plan of elaborating a philosophical system 
which would lead to proof of the existence 
of God. His Discours de la méthode (1637) 
sets out his predominantly mathematical 
method of distinguishing truth from false- 
hood and contains the famous postulate 
t think, therefore I exist’. ‘Treatises, 
originally in Latin, followed on metaphysics 
(Meditations métaphysiques, 1641) and on 
the physical universe (Principes de la philo- 
sophie, 1644) which most orthodox Catho- 
lics accepted. But becoming suspect to 
the Dutch universities, Descartes accepted 
queen Christina of Sweden’s invitation to 
go to Stockholm, where he died of pleurisy 
in his first winter, 

The clarity and logic of the Cartesian 
method of reasoning harmonized with 
French thought and literary theory in the 
17th century. Later, it acquired a destruc- 
tive power in the hands of anti-authori- 
tarian rationalists. 

Discours de la méthode, ed. E. Gilson (1925), 
ed. Alain (1927), ed. J. Benda (1948) ; Corres- 
pondence with Constantijn Huygens, 1635-47, 
ed. L. Roth (1926); Correspondance, ed. C. 
Adam and G. Milhaud (1936 ff.).—Geuvres, 
ed. C. Adam and P. Tannery (13 vols, 1897- 
1913, basic ed.); GEuures et Lettres, ed. A. 
Bridoux (1937, sel.) ; Philosophical Writings, tr. 
N. Kemp Smith (1953). 

G. Lanson, ‘L’Influence de la philosophie 
Cartésienne sur Ja litt. frang.’, in Rev. de Met. 
et de Morale (1896) ; E. S. Haldane, D., his life 
and times (1905); J. Maritain, Le Songe de D. 
(2932): L.,, Brunschvicg, D. (1937); C. Adam, 

- (1939); J. Boorsch, Etat présent des études 
pois D, (1937); J. Laporte, Le Rationalisme de 
Phiteot >) N. Kemp Smith, New Studies in the 

ie Y of D. (1953). GB. 
eee DS, ANTOINE FRANCOIS Manrig, 

own as ANTONY (*Paris 12 III 1800: 
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tPassy 29 X 1869), French poet, tt 
‘Verlaine of romanticism’, ‘The brit | 
younger brother of Emile Deschamps) a 
fell a prey to madness at the age oa 
He produced a remarkable translatio? 
Dante’s Divine Comedy (1829) and ga 
expression to his tormented sp 
collections of lyrics, Dermeres 
(1835) and Reésignation (1839). 
Les Italiennes (1831); Satires ( 1834 ' PR 
sur l’ Italie (1835). M.G.; J: 





It 
5 ie rg 20 | 
Deschamps, EMILE (“Bourget ten 
1791; Versailles V 1871); cet ) 
4 . ‘ rae ¢ a 
Emile Deschamps was @ CIN Fae foun 
in collaboration with Victor » of the You" 
La Muse Frangaise, “rn. h he wa, 
romantic movement, Of i cm a repu 
ardent supporter. Fe Nie 2 Loe | 
in the theatre he re periodical Pom | 
(1818) and published in the p number 
a great deal of acer : t but supe 
' - ne brilhan net | 
translations, and ne He also wrot’ op 
ficial original verse. | 
libretti. Sotmeuteas A A 
Ode Patriotique (1812); Buster ranga il 
(1818); Ivanhoe (1520) an (1834)3 ave 
étrangeres (1828) 5 ee (4 vols, f ral | 
(1837).—Ciuvres comp Bourgeots dilett™ 
Hl. Girard, Um 2 vols, 194 pl 
( LG. 


Pépoque romantique, 
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S . 
ae ine te Oe . 134 ought i iit 
French poet. He a igine? 
Guillaume de Mache. A 
royal household in TZaportant, PO Mi 
dendieoed his master’s innova € co! 
of his verse 1S written 


ida yeh 

tradition, and much of ‘ntroduc! ne ot 

but he is constantly which © 93 

: rl ; 1S , ‘ij 

from his own expe?” oF atl en 

. ae ; 191m» u fr ' 

treats with stark real nasi rtic ical Pie 
of the short poetic ori echt po 


‘ ; essiVe pis 
ballade, but his am 


occupations ten galt 
inspiration. Quer | 

Guvres completes, can val ae 
Hilaire and G. Rayna¥ jent StUC?’ nd rae 

' an excel hen A } 
vol. IJ contains 4 BD.» Iz 

E. Hoepfiner, spo! j 


(1904). nts sae ts 
Desclot, BERNAT; 13th alan of it 
one of the four gre he reig? jatte™ si 
work covers "> the 7 the “pb 
Desclot’s ieee oealonia Nand St 
Oo : 
Bi eacent st of Sicily ty see 
= Fal defence O # he ¢ 
French, aie out oY, " 
Although the chro”! 


X 
= b eed 
= eo Se 
* = = > 
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Was at the royal court and had access to 
official documents, nothing is known of 
- It has been suggested that he 1s to 
© identified with one of the royal sec- 
ae later treasurer, one Bernat Escriva 
Ose ancestral home was at Es Clot in 
~ ussillon. If this is so, he was born 
OE and died c. 1288. Internal 
aun has shown that the text contains 
a € versions of older epic poems now 
With : he narrative, however, is objective, 
ips chronology and great wealth 
tail. J.M.B.iR. 


je Shouliéres, ANTOINETTE, née Du Ligier 
lume parle (*Paris I? 1638; «oGuil- 
ees {Paris 17 Il 1694), 
Poem poet. Her pastoral and religious 
SOng 8, though conventional, show 2 Pper- 
ey melancholy unusual for the period. 
‘Nn ag published by her daughter, 
1718) es hérése Deshouliéres (1662- 
N the also a poet. She supported Pradon 
Hey aval against Racine’s Phédre ( 1677). 
attrib tagedy Genséric (1680) was once 
uted to the duke of Nevers. 


on tuores de Mme et de Mile D. (1695; 1747) 3 
' €S choisies, ed. M. de Lescure (1852). 
(892) # de Sainte-Beuve, Portraits de femmes 

, Favre, La Feunesse de Fléchter ae 


De 
8 
(pa erets de Saint-Sorlin, JEAN 
Write, 15953 tbid. 28 X 1676), French 
Tench € was the first chancellor of the 
Porta t Academy and _ filled several 1m- 
Niddj, , tate administrative posts. In 
Ureeg a he became fanatically religious: 
pat 1oly war on heretics and cam- 
Sted ‘8ainst the Jansenists. Desmarets 
qed a French literature should = 
tes, 1 Christian themes, not 9? the 
S. and Latins. 
x a iigne (ro vols, 1632) A 9); 
r2 Ly er Pr ayer I ; 3 
Pp 4 Magag ance chrétienne ( Z Pee 


lei: - Esther U 
ine (1669); Esth on tr63T 


Meqy ~?*@ne (1639): Les Visionnat : 
Rd) 3 : sedan (aba) Scipion p African 
hé, Cloy; °Xane (n.d.).—CRITICISM : prefaces 
anridue ( (1657, 1673); Défense dit peer 

RY Pranea Défense de la poesté gee 

y Nery; ‘Se (1675). 
Deg 5. et D. de S.-8. (1879 © 
te. 1c I515>3 


asy 

Prone res, Louis (*Tournat ©: 

ith; = Plays on David, miu 

Sb able 4 oe sacrifial a 

* on: 6° the Mystery pi4y° 

a “nterest a the history of French 
@uig | 
“Ombartant David priomphant, David 
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fugitif (all 1563), ed. C. Comte as Tragédtes 
Saintes (1907). 

R. Lebégue, La Tragédie religieuse en France 
(1929). : 


Desmoulins, Laurent (ff. 1511), French 
poet. A priest of Chartres, he wrote a 
visionary poem in which the dead recount 
their miseries and vices—Le Cymetiére des 
malheureux or Le Catholicon des mal 
advises (1511); banal in substance, the 
satire has some force and clarity. 

Short extract in Les Poétes Frangats, I, ed. 
E. Crépet (1887). M.Y. 


Des Périers, BoNAVENTURE (*Arnay-le- 
Duc c. 1510; $1544), French humanist and 
story writer. His short prose stories, the 
Nouvelles récréations et joyeux devis (1558), 
recall the licentious realism of the medieval 
fabliaux, while reflecting 16th-century 
manners. He made a veiled but violent 
attack on the Christian religion in the four 
satirical dialogues of the Cymbalum mundt 
(1537). ‘This, like his Prognostication des 
prognostications (1537), was burnt by the 
public hangman. Des Peériers himself 
escaped, thanks to the protection of Mar- 
guerite d’Angouléme whose secretary he 


was. 

Les Nouvelles récréations et joyeux devis, ed. 
P, L. Jacob (1843, repub. 1932).—Chuvres, ed. 
L. Lacour (2 vols, 1856). ' 

p. A. Becker, B. des P. (Vienna, 1924); L. 
Febvre, Ovigene et Des P. ou Pénigme i ah 


balum Mundt (1942). 


tes, PuitipPE (*Chartres 1547; 
X 1606), French poet. He suc- 
ceeded Ronsard as the favourite court poet 
of Henri Ill and Henri IV. His verse in 
debased and prettified the Pléiade 
drawing heavily on the Italian 
imitators of Petrarch in its conventional- 
zed expression of love. After 1580 he 
composed frmer and graver religious 
poetry; particularly a famous verse render- 


ing of the Psalms. 

epwniores cenvres (1573-83; secular poems), 
ad. A. Michiels (1858) ; Psaumes (x1591-1603). 
__Part. crit. eds, H. Vaganay, Les Amours 
PHippolyte (1925) and_ Les XLI Chansons 


Despor 
tibid. 5 


general 
tradition, 


eat eh 6). 

2%), J. Lavaud, Lmitations del Arioste (193 

Oe Uavaud, P. D. (1939). G.B. 
BorLeau, N. 


Despréaux: see 


es, IMADELEINE (*Poitiers c. 
8 ; ne I <87) and CATHERINE (*Poitiers 
‘A TESS S tibid. 1587), French poets, 
mother and daughter. They held a salon 
-t Poitiers, published jointly three volumes 
of miscellaneous verse and prose, and died 
of plague on the same day. The sight of a 


DESTOUCHES 


flea on Catherine’s throat inspired La Puce 
de Madame des Roches (1582), a collection 
of laudatory verses in French, Italian, 
Latin and Greek by various hands which 
Estienne Pasquier assembled and published. 


Ciuvres (1578-79), Secondes Ceuvres (1583) ; 
Lettres Missives (1586), collective ed. (1604).— 
La Puce de Madame des Roches, repub. 
Jouaust (1868). _ 

L. Feugére, Les Femmes poétes au r6e stécle 
(1860); A. H. Schutz, ‘The Group of the 
Dames Des R.’, in Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. of 
America (1933). G.B. 


Destouches, PHILIPPE NERICAULT 
(*T'ours IV 1680; }Fortoiseau 4 VII 1754), 
French dramatist. He wrote some 25 
comedies of character, all somewhat con- 
ventional and showing a propensity to 
moralize. Hespent 6 years in London on 
a diplomatic mission (1717-23) and was 
probably the first Frenchman to translate 
scenes from Shakespeare, not, however, 
acted (see Ducis), 


Le Curieux Impertinent (1710); L’Ingrat 
(1712); L’Irrésolu (1713); Le Médisant (1715); 
Le Philosophe marié (1727); L’Envieux (1727): 
Le Glorieux (1732); Le Disstpateur (1736).— 

‘uures completes (6 vols, 1822). 

P. Bonnefon, ‘N. D. intime’, in Rev. d’Hist. 

Litt. (1907, with biblio.), .b. 


Deus, Jodo pz: see Ramos, Jodo pr Deus. 


De Vere, AUBREY (*Curragh Chase, Co. 
Limerick 1814; tibid. 1902), Irish poet; 
friend of Wordsworth, Landor, Tennyson, 
Newman. He was a prolific poet who is 
remembered mainly for his poems on 
Irish historical themes and on religious 
subjects. His work is careful and graceful 


but lacks fire. 
Poems (1855 : Tnnisfiel . ; 
Resor ee a 862); Mediaeval 
Wilfrid Ward, 4. de V.,:a Memoir (eon), 


R.McH. 


REY T. (*Curragh 
28 VIII 1788; coc. 
f£ Lord Monteagle; 
Irish poet, father of 
He wrote sonnets and 


De Vere, Sir AUB 
Chase, Co. Limerick 
1808 Mary, sister fe) 
Tibid. 28 VII 1846), 
Aubrey de Vere. 
verse dramas, 
VERSE: A Song o Faith (1842): 

Apostate leteny ne Dane : te Dae 
of Mercia (1823); Mary Tudor (1847; repub. 
1884, with memoir by Aubrey de Vere), 


R.McH. 


Devereux, Rosert, 2nd EArt or Esgrx 


ie ¢therwood, Herefordshire? 19 XJ 
5 ag, LV 1590 Frances Sidney; tLondon 
saat a r); English nobleman, considered 


the best poets in about 1.88: 
€x€cuted for rebellion, 4 
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-d. A. B. Grosart (1872). | 
et tamion, The Life and Death of Robert 


Devereux, Earl of Essex (1937). 
Devereux, WALTER, 1st EARL a a 
("c, rs41; coc. 1561-62 Lettice ate 
+Dublin 22 IX 1576), English a om 
who wrote verse. He comma | 
English forces in Ulster wince vot 
success and was earl marshal o : 

The Poems of . .. Walter, Earl of Esse 
ed. A. B. Grosart (1872). h 


» Kar 
W. B. Devereux, The Devereis BL 
] 
Essex, I (1853). cath 
; 
Dez-Coll, Brrnat, ate 
chronicler. See Perer Ill. 
m 
embrace varied themes from ae 


0 f | 
of Yugoslavia ; Zuleika (1890), » Mar | 


elt ; | 
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383) 
é-prad 25 Jl i 
zeli ro (*Ivanic-grad 29 - rm 
ean a x os Croat noe 8 
short-story writer, nore P 25 wo 
civil servant and journals’. 9 








ae “sal 
story of Moslem Bosnia cai Med | 
(1900), a study of life a, ‘storical nove 
gradski Duh (1868), 2 ae 883) | 
medieval Zagreb ; Burs Croat wil 
was also one of the first a 9. 
cultivate the art of biogtaP 


#Fyume 
DeZman, Ivan ( : | 
|Zagreb 24 K 1873) nb" e wrott i, 
as a doctor in a ae 
poems, ambitious a. fe Od 
literary excellence, “wg Raval fs 
ne Smrt Grofa J im? the Uses 
dealing with the r1s!N& (1865), 97 Oi 
Senj; Smuiljant Koviljka a (1869) 
ei 2 cantos; Zrins the ~ ¢.¥ 
a wae asi celebratit® | 
ro. 
exploits of the Croat ne 


uTISTA ype? io 
UAN ra nis oF vale’ 
sone ibid, 687 2) ge) 
His most important P ation . 
padre is a direct adapté 
Cid. He introduces 
ever, does not inter 
scenes. ‘This Se te 
approach of ['rench 
Spanish 17th ean rae p i 
Bibl. Autores Espo . Don 4. po f 
E. Cotarelo y ; jo 
comedias (1916). 


0 

Diaz del Castillo, Beco an pe it 
Campo 1498 rT: In 1514 coh ip : 
Spanish historian. 
Cortés’s expedite 4 
Mexico. Cortés 16° Jen a cd ye 
Charles V, a. he pe 1552 
in Guatemala. | 

de Gomara’s history 
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Mexico, which seemed to him inaccurate 
and unjust. Diaz therefore wrote his own 
ONg account of these events, in which 
there is a magnificent realism, descriptive 
PoWer and energy. His style is artless, 
but he had all the resources of the spoken 
wnguage behind his sentences. The result 
a more living narration than any that 
fan be found in more official histories. 
laz furnished the source for Archibald 
acLeish’s epic Conquistador and for Luis 
€rtnuda’s fine poem Quetzalcoail. 
aes are de la conquista de Nueva 
crit, ed A 32), uPe Autores Esp., XXXVI; 
Tr . by G. Garcia (Mexico, 1904) 3 The 
te History of the Conquest of New Spat, 


t 

aay Maudslay (Hakluyt Soc., 5 vols, 
BS B. Cunninghame Graham, B. D. del C. 
a? E.M.W. 


pibdin, CHARLES (*Southampton 4 III 
ee coAnn Maria Wylde; tLondon 
SP, VII 1814), English musician ani 
ee eht remembered mainly for his 
saeougs, which include Tom Bowling. 
Mposed music for many successful plays. 
eae Lour (1788); Complete History of 
if t Stage (5 vols, 1800); The Professionat 
of Mr D. (with 600 songs, 1803)- 
i CLD. 


: Kitchiner, A hat p a 
(1823), Brief Memo ou i. 


fas ; eee MEYER, ‘Aman’ (*Vilno 18073 
Scholar . 193), Yiddish writer. A Th 
Spreadiy € was mainly concerned with 
in the for n of se in a popular manner 
are a] orm of simple stories. His works 
SO valuable sources for ethnographical 

J.S. 


an 
d folk-lore material. 


yieens, Cuyarrs (#*Landport, Ports? 
tGad pene 001836 Catherine Hogarth; 
He we ll 9 VI 1870), English novelist. 
Yard e the son of an impecunious dock- 
pret rk and his precocity took the form 
ead baila 4a knowledge of debtors’ prisons 
Child d labour. Although he worke a 
d in a blacking warehouse he ha 
ecam esultory schooling and eventually 
“nce ‘cares David Copperfield—4 free- 
eporte orthand-writer and parliamentary 
eportin, Taking the short steP from 
bepan pe £0 Writing fictitious sketches he 
gan his Career; g ; : 


YB 

Over works - He was a success terest 
1 ed wri : osé 10 : 
Qt . Writer, taking 4 C0?" °. of his 


€ rece 
Serj Ption and financial succ® 
lals an 5 d eath was 


To books, and his 
age br Ought on by the str 
Yeading Writing, lecturing 4 
His marriage Wa 
> like Ben Jonson, 


DICKENSON 


ancestor 1n satire, creates a meticulously 
realistic social setting for his highly stylized 
and simplifed characters. His vitality 
lies in caricature, and his attempts at 
rounded characters (David Copperfield or 
Martin Chuzzlewit) are successful only 
because they are placed in a context of 
caricature. The exposure of social ills 
was his function but his explanations and 
solutions are less successful. He is weak 
as a moralizer and his moral is often 
presented crudely but brilliantly by the 
emblematic use of physical ugliness and 
deformity. He creates farce as well as 
criticism, and by the same means— 
distortions of speech, manner, mind and 
appearance (Uriah Heep, Sam Weller, the 
Micawbers, Mrs Gamp). He can show 
the comic, the evil, the cruel and the 
sinister, but not the tragic, and his weak 
patches are his unrestrained displays of 
pathos. He is a master of dramatic, even 
symbolic, description and of taut orepisodic 
construction. 

Novets: Sketches by ‘Bos’ (2 vols, 1836); 
The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club 
(1837); Oltver Twist (3 vols, 1838); Nzcholas 
Nickleby (1839); Master Humphrey’s Clock 
(x841); The Old Curiosity Shop (1841); 
Barnaby Rudge (1841); A Christmas Carol 
(1843); Martin Chusslewit (1844); The Chimes 
(1845); The Cricket on the Hearth (1846) ; 
Dombey and Son (1848); David Copperfield 
(1850); Bleak House (1853); Hard Times 
(1854); Little Dorrit (1857); A Tale of Two 
Cities (1859); Great Expectations (3 vols, 1861). 
—_Collected Works (17 vols, 1847-68 ; 22 vols, 
Gadshill edn ed. B. W. Marz and 


858-595 
A hace. 30 vols, 1897; National edn, 40 vols, 
1906-08 ; Nonesuch edn, 23 vols, 1938; 


Everyman edn, 22 vols, 1906-21).—LETTERS: 
The Letters of C. D., ed. G. Hogarth and 
M, Dickens (3 vols, 1880-82); Letters of C. D. 


CO hol Bibliography of the Writings of C.D: 
(1879); RB. H. Shepherd, Bibliography of D. 
(1800); A. W. Ward, D. (1882); J. Forster, 
Life of Cc. D. (3 vols, 1873-74); G. K. Chester- 
ton, C. D. (x906); S. J. A. Fitzgerald, D. and 
the "Drama (1910); W. G. Wilkins, C. D. in 
America (rorr); R. C. Lehmann, Cy Das 
Editor (1912); E. P. Whipple, C. D. (1912); 
A. C. Swinburne, C. D. (1913); W. Dexter, 
fie London eB. 98) cosy D(a) 

nsland of L. suds : 
(1924), pee The Actor in D. (1926); 


¢ ongen, 
Jape. van Seat ‘tical study (1926); F. 


issing, D., @ ert 
Ge Dl H la France (1927); R. Strauss, 
D., a Portraitin Pencil (1928) ; E. Wagenknecht, 
The Man C. D. (1929); H. House, The D. 
World (1941); U. Pope-Hennessy, C. D. 
(1943); M. Pearson, D. (1949). B.H 


Dickenson, 
and romance 
and Greene. 


Joun (fl. 1594), English poet 
“writer in the school of Lyly 
His Shepheardes Complaint 





DICKINSON 


(1594) in hexameters is represented by three 
poems in England’s Helicon (1600). 


Prose and Verse by }. D., ed. A. ke 
(1878). els 


Dickinson, Emity ELIZABETH (*Amherst, 
Mass. 10 XII 1830; ‘tibid. ‘15 V_ 1886), 
American poet. She died in the house 
she was born in, and except for a brief 
period her life was bare of outward event. 
After attending South Hadley Female 
Seminary (now Mount Holyoke College), 
she had several years of normal social life, 
ending with a brief tragic love affair. 
Biographers speculate wildly on this hidden 
chapter of her life. At 26 she retired to 
her home, dressed in symbolic white, 
cofresponded with her few friends and 
wtfote hundreds of short intense 
When she died she ha 
(not submitted by herself) and asked that 
all her manuscripts be destroyed. The 
poems, however, were gradually published. 
At first readers responded, then her work 
went unnoticed; only forty years after her 
death did she become recognized as a great 
lyric poet. Her poems deftly mix the 
trivial and the sublime, the playful and the 
Ptofound ; they are built with aphorisms, 
arch questions, gnomic imagety and 
dissonant thymes. She has been called 


the New England mystic’ and ‘a feminine 
Blake’, 


Biren a M.D. Bianchi and A. LL. 
ey P80n._ (19° ) ) 2 
Tadd and viaee olts of Melody, ed. M. L. 


poems, 
d published only five 


| - Bingham (1945); Selected 
3 ate ay “ abe Aiken (1924).—Letters of 
us r Whi odd (2 vols, 1894). 


++ Wiicher: Fy Was a Poet: A Critical 
Tiography fe H. (1938); M. D Bianchi, 
he Life and Letters of E. D. (1924); G. Tag- 
gard, The Life and Mind of E. D. (1930). 
H.C, 


City, Md. 8 
“4 Norris ; TWilming- 
5 


Dickinson, Joun (* Talbot 
21 17325 O14 Ma 
ton, Del. ; 


The Letters of Fabius (178 : 
Th ers + + (1788, x — 
Political Writings of F. D., Esq. (2 ole 1803), 
bike es Stillé, The Life and Times >} 


of ¥. D. 
5 i 2 

Dicty 
tone Cretensis, the companion of 
journst Was said to have Written g 
teputed|y g:. © frojan war which was 
translarey Covered jin Nero’s Teigh and 
reel, Imperial command into 
meeentury Latin translation 


[$38] 


is extant. ‘I'he authenticity of he 
is scarcely less doubtful than ee A 
Phrygius (q.v.). 


Dicuil (+c. 825), Irish astronomeh Be 
grapher, grammarian and poet att | 
of Charles the Great. open 

a Je mensura orbis terrae, ed. J : 7 
( ooans De as grammatica (a poe in ee 
Grammatici Latint, IIT; Mr ESOT title | 
Dublin Review (1905), ‘An ublishe | 
Studies, TIT (1914), “An unpubl Ae 
nomical Treatise’, in Proc. Roy. pj be 
XXVI, Sect. C (1907). 


‘ at 
xn | 
rr¢ 4 ) § 
Diderot, Denis (“Langres 5” 4 a 
©1743 Antoinette Champa rt 
30 VII 1784), French philosophy 
publicist and critic. | i educat® fs | 
perous cutler, Ree ae Paris 40 
Jesuit schools at wc Srofessio! ' 
refusal to adopt a regu ar p sce 089 gf 
10 years’ impecunious existe! “ ne 
Writer and occasional ger OO 
difficult by his marriage wit) © ch My 
, The friendship gett 
the people. J. Rous a 
of letters as Condillac, ie his) i 
f ' ' 
sralembert grace he pull 
Prospects. In 174 vhich PY aot) 
L ‘€ les aveugles, \ de 
wettre sur F ie depe «i5 
Condillac’s theory ‘ erceptions N i 
morality on sensory P nannies en 
prisoned briefly at the great i i 
and came out to ete is, ooo 
editing the Encyé chet e DE Oe 
conceived by the ee Chamber, dy 
translation of Ephrain der Dider of 
paedia (1728), grew ue z ; | 
tion into a vast amail } 
knowledge a manne she ft 
age. In 1750 it was ost al0O® is 
was left to continue aime ely; Wiith } 
of compilation clanceste ts 7 lf 
connivance by the author iol fe Aff 
completion of the main y ean)? ol” j 
part in it was Hinishte Sop} gd”, iy 
met towards 1755 + arid con wih | 
who was his inspiration ume op fy 
the rest of his life. HIST oan i 
had brought him a Baers 10 Ge 
ess Me 
invited him to St Petersbus Ai) 
miuyerd for seven months ( as? i! i) 
last years were spent i i 
seclusion in Paris. ject BEng Miah 
Diderot’s writings os a Ws i 
advanced ideas of ee O iB ft | 
was a bold rather than © oT On f 
He excelled in ela AS th 
the theories of othe drame be" 
theorist he defined the 4 play” 
could not create it 10 


’ 


‘ ; 
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Bee is interesting only historically. 
S = . ; ; 
faily novels must be accounted readable 
and re . [His interests were inexhaustible 
fae se: ORUTONS always stimulating and 
"Mcere, : : 


(4p tLosority : oe sur le merite et la wertu 
soph t ‘@ z: haftesbury) ; Pensées philo- 
, ben (1746), crit. ed. R. Niklaus (Geneva, 
(wry, De la suffisance de la religion naturelle 
Wag). pub. 1770); Lettre sur les aveugles 

ensées og od bass les sourds-muets (1751); 
t in}. Ke mberpretation de la nature (1754), 
Le Re, \emp, D., Interpreter of Nature (1937); 
th abide ee Aombert (wr. 1769, pub. 1830), 
(Wr. oe upplement au voyage de Bougainville 
Phijon 09 Pub. 1830), tr. ibid. ; Entretien Cun 


NOso 
ibiq. pte aveo la maréchale de... . (1776), © 
Enp.  RAMATIC AND Lirsrary ‘THEORY: 


Tettens sur Le Fils 
C £ls naturel (1757 . BG 
Dj. in D,'s rctinee om (1987 Tay ee 3 
he Ours sur In ‘a i ail $ 2 ’ 
id. . Elo poésie dramatique (1758), &¢: 
an oe de iishardsan (1761); Reéflexions 
hus ; ne ate age sur le pe 
929 “tvs Pee. 330), crit. ed. J. Copeau 
it ei ed. F. C. Green, in D.’s Writings on the 
Various] (1936).—Arr Criricism : Salons (pub. 
ii or 4? 59-1857),—-NovELS AND STORIES ; 
ne | ie indiscrets (1747), tr. in J. Kemp, Da. 
1269, pub of Nature (1937) ; La Religieuse (wr 
‘ S25) dg fi < eee de Rameat ne . 
‘Ing et oo: J. Fabre (Geneva, 195°); 
Facae, ‘emp, D., Interpreter of Nature (1937) } 
Pat ami fataliste (wr. 1773, pub. 1796); Les 
fos ng oe 2 Bourbonne ( 17°73). PLAYS : Le 
iy le (yy (Wr. 1757, prod. 1771); Le Pere de 
nortechanta 1158) prod. 1761); Est-il bon, Or 
(ant letes ¢ ae 1781, pub. 183.4).—ueres 
eq Vols, 90) J. Assézat and M. Tournevs 
A, Bop 75779); Lettres & Sophie Volland, 
Uly abelon (2 rol ae ad 
BOGE. aclacd it 1938) ; Giuvres, ©G: 
ti du fone. yecen) ; H. Dieckmann, Lnven- 
(1g. Cry D andeul et inédits de D. (1951). 
A. Ws hice Disciple of English Thought 
Go, ily py Gras, D. et ? Encyclopédie (19? )3 
Do don and 1232)3 J. Luc, D. (1938); D. i 
nevelopary C. Torrey, The Cen of 
D; aedia (1947). si 
mans (f 
Ot | 


t 


ara Ist century B.C.); Gree 
Som lent, : of Alexandria, nickname 
Ora = alge (Brass-guts). He compile 
Vj {Ong © commentaries on poets an 
ly; 3 lexj it : be 
1 “rca and antiquarian works su 


: ments. 
ete d hence 


ing Choo], °Pitomized form—an 
a philological rete 
p .. What survives of t - : 
ng. Sch 80€s back largely to Didymus- 
& «f) pdt, Didymi Chalcentert frag er 
J Rr te lels and W. Schubart, erline 
larshtp, I 
ie M. HH. A. L. H. van der Valk, 
dD; LCs) of the Odyssey ( 1949)" p 


8U 
NTEsg op: see BEATRICE: 


DIGGES 


ar Marais Vicror Lton (*Saint- 
enis, Réunion 31 II] 1838; +Paris 13 VI 
1912), French poet, a writer of the 
parnassian school with a smal] but genuine 
talent whose personality was not strong 
enough to enable him to make a distinctive 
contribution to French poetry. He was 
given the title of Prince of Poets in 
succession to Mallarmé. 

Aspirations (1858); Poémes et poésies (1864) ; 
Les Lévres closes (1867); Les Pacis a. saat 
(1871); La Rencontre (1875); Les <Amants 
(1879).—-Poésies complétes (2 vols, 1889-90; 
1894-96; 1912; 1920). 

E. Noulet, Z. D. (1925), M.T. 


Dietmar von Eist (fl, 1140-70), Austrian 
minnesinger; of noble family near Maut- 
hausen. A contemporary of der Kuren- 
berger, he used a variant of his stanza but 
dealing with a wider range of themes, 
including amour courtots. Gongs with 
alternate stanzas for knight and lady still 
tell a story, but introduce argument (mare 
direct than was later fashionable) on ser-_ 
vice and reward. Nature plays an im- 
portant part, particularly in a Tagelted 
(q.v.), the first in German literature. 


Minnesangs Friihling, ed, K. Lachmann— 
C. v. Kraus (1944). 

H. K. Rathke, D. v. Aist (1932); M. F. 
Richey, Essavs on Med. German Love Lyric 
(1943; incl. tr.). F.P 


> 
Diez de Gamez, GUTIERRE (*1 378?; tafter 
1446), Spanish chronicler. His El Vte- 
torial, an account of the life of his patron 
Don Pero Nifo, contains many curious 
passages about the life of the 1sth-century 
nobility—descriptions of battles, tourna- 


ments etc—and it 1s very agreeably 


written. 
El Victorial, ed. J. de Mata Carriazo (1949), 
ed. R. Iglesia (1936), The Unconquered 


sel. ed. 3 
Knight, tr. Joan Evans (1928).  E.M.W. 
Digby; Grorcr, Eart oF BRISTOL 


*Madrid X 1612; cooLady Anne Russell; 
London 20 III 1676/7), English dramatist 
of great ability, a fine orator, but inconsis- 
rent in his life. A royalist, he was in- 
volved in politics under Charles I and his 
son. Llvira (1675) has many merits, in- 
cluding good blank verse. 
- Elvira, repr: Haslitt’s Dodsley, XV 
( DRAMA EO ANSEATION: Cassandra (by de La 
Calprenéde; Bks I-III, 1652). B.L.]. 


Digges, LEONARD (*London 1588; tOx- 
aa IV 1635); English poet and trans- 
lator, one af whose poems to Shakespeare 
is prefixed to the First (1623), the other to 


DIJKSTRA 


the Second, Folio (16 
, 40). A good classic 
scholar, Digges knew French wie oe 


di 
bie Cosy: 1eaBly le The Rape of Proser- 
fortunate Spaniard baasy vas aie 


esa ay (*Lieve Vrouwen 
mee jeu fe 1821; oHinke Huizinga 
eee ans de Boer; tHolwerd 15 I 
ese ae i writer and scholar. Ee 
oe Hee i under the influence 

oytstra. After his second 


marriage he broug 
huskies. buiiwarden out several Liete- 
ey furthered the P,: 
ecturing, singin ; 
vce . gE, Or a iZ] y 
acing a Bere oi 
? O~-QI , D ’ 1€ 
18 a S : ? e F & ~ 
980; Sic en aches genson 
bodied in the D of fol sttisthee’ 
leven (1895) aa Uit Friesland V7 The. 
Frisian cause — Skene loge a 
. ‘as : 
Friesch Woordenboe}, ( : 7 ee ehensive 
G. A. Wumkes 8, 1900-04). 


e ; In 
Biografisch Woordenboeh: ie t0 Nederlandsch 
1933). 


1789; tAlice F. Wentw . 
y ity fAlice Holt Hane ORTH | (#8 XII 
who sibtiched letters and frie io 1864), 
Be Flas Gn Rtuation oF yee 
The Ath » WTOLE Critica] of Dodsley’s 
snenacum, “Ssays and edited 
Papers ae 
1875); Reces’ Write (Prefixeg 
ae orks (4 vols 788.) its, 2 vols, 
illon, Wr - R.M.LH. 
MON (“Ireland sos Farr 
Frances Bo va 1637; mite. Roscom- 
Matthew ; a “© 16 1662 Lady 
courtier-poet cee T 162 je Isabella 
university Et C © Studied He: 5), English 
Germany and Tealy travelled € Protestant 
tics and numismat;? 2S Skill in France, 
Jand on the R atics, Re ed in linguis- 
Hesife of a foe ration, Rossing to Eng- 
lived to form ~<— foe ing eumon lived 
A fine orator, h academy ae duelling, yet 
was the first ¢ ce *e that at Caen 
publicly, nen ae taise plated verse, 
medium. ending blan ete Lost 
The Miscellaneous W €rse as a 
Rochester and Ros comges Of the 
7 


of Divine Poems q 2 (1704). 
nd Hymn 2; a ollection 


DeLutole 


, 


late Larls of 


the Earl of Roscom 

Anderson VI: mon Ml ; 

af Pasty, ie [halmers Gi y,t°Pt. Johnson by 

Translated Vey English (16 ).— Ore on X; 

1. Spingae, (6684. Veo) an ge Art 

Century, III, 3 Critical arge seg on 

(1781; repr. G.RB aS. Te of the teh 
» Lives, I 


ark of ‘po neyets 
OSCommon 


BL. 


life and W. I, 
(1934). Ff the’ OSS C 


™~ 
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Dilthey, WitueLM (*Biebrich 19 XI 1833; 
}Seis 3 X 1911), German philosopher, who 
taught from 1882 at Berlin. Asa philos- 
opher Dilthey devoted himself mainly to 
epistemological questions. ‘This led him 
to investigate the relationship between 
history and philosophy and to researches 
which have been most influential with 
subsequent sociologists 
ideas. 

Gesammelte Schri 12 vols, 1914-26). 

H. A. Fiadges, oa Di an baer 
(1944, with useful biblio.), The Philos 0 
W. D. (1952). “¥ 


. B.C.) 
Dinarchus (*c. 360; tafter sieguelifid 
Athenian orator. A metic, x five 0 


from speaking himself, h -h three, 
the prosecuting speeches (0 whic es, Sur 
including that against Demosthet” 4 from 
vive) in the Harpalus cas¢ 3241) © speech: 
322 to 307 was the leading Athen te in the 
writer. He occupies the Jast P. ” Qrators 
Alexandrian canon of ‘Ten Atte ous and 
but his surviving work, ising as his pre 
uninspired, at best merely ech} 
decessors’ technique and ideas: VV Croiset, 
Ed. F. Blass (1888); A: and hy (1947) 
Histoire de la Littérature Grecque? (919): ‘ 
J. F. Dobson, The Greek Orators \7 Hb 
yon 
Dingelstedt, FRanz pe en 
(*Halsdorf 30 VI 18143 145 V raat 
Lutzer, opera singer; Tyiens scan 
German writer. OrigindllY er oe 
master and liberal newsP | “i olt 
pondent, his pointed, 1x0 i 
verses, though publishe +0 
made his name. Swing? “P 
he rose in fame—and rap eat ; and? 
through m 


his outstanding is pe 
ductions, while writing nove” gst 
tragedy- det nes © and 
VERSE : Gedichte 8 3")3 oe: a , 
iitischen Nachtewdcnters an gett, a; eee 
ao Nacht und Mere 5839 vol 
gut pr J. 


rol. 1843)5 
Moe c: Die neuen Argon 


OVEL= ee 
esdelbach, 1931); Unter de” 3683 (3877 ‘it 
1840); Die Amazone (2 vole yet, ( 185° fe 
Hart, 1868); Kiinstlergese vel Aus 
epy: Das Haus der 877 yor ee 


RAG 
. : ls I ‘ is 
Samtliche Werke (12 vols 7 tive eG: 
isco a Burgtheater soy. 
uy Ossy ce nudsen, : F. 1, in Gu 
— ex 
Kurhessen, 2 (1939). sit 7 
oh 0 € 
‘i SLIO, ud. of JO" ott ub" to 
pinis, J6ts0, Pees (COP POP 


Gomrs COELHO PRs OF 
rey sibid. 12 IX 41)» 8 0% iy 
novelist. He studied me 
where he later obtained 4 lid? 
the medical school. 


and _ historians of 





e 








health to live in the country he took to 
yng novels and short stories—the 
aia publisned under the title Serdes de 
Fle cteciee me 68). His novels, chiefly 
ee in character, reveal a certain 
ee ae psy chological observation, but 
aoe evelopment 1s slow and the moraliz- 
for f er insipid. ‘The author’s taste 
—- ong etailed descriptions derives in 
baer rom Dickens, whom he greatly 
mired. 
Mal a date do senhor reitor (1867); Uma 
anaviats (1868) een A morgadinha dos 
Geo) uP aeaes ig s fidalgos da Casa Mourisca 
k. Moni: 73). 
i ry ‘é D. e a sua obra (1924); A- J. 
Sis obra de J. D. e a sua €poca’, In 
Ice (1951). T.P.W. 


Dinj- -: 

1261 ae 28 of Portugal, 1279-1325 (*9 * 
——— 2 Isabel of Aragon ; 7 I 1325), 
uring hic eta son of Afonso 

Culture ne ong reign he fostered agri 

Welfare a ue omoted many reforms for the 
e ctiltiral security of the kingdom. In 

a tole ¢ ral and literary spheres he playe 

ather pees with that of his grand- 

Ounded ee X, in Castile. In 1290 he 

Ordered : , e first Portuguese university ; He 

Of man tae translation into Portuguese 

and aie, atin, Spanish and Arabic works, 

teat G, ve all continued at his court the 
e hi alaico-Portuguese lyrical tradition. 
of {hie was one of the last and greatest 
ie alan troubadouts. re 

Was w ie by Aiméric dEbrard, Diniz 

lyric vell acquainted with the Provengal 

cant mence of which can be seen 1 his 
also ¢ fe amor (see CANCIONEIROS). +26 
amigo “vated the indigenous cantiga ae 

Opeth which genre he is unsurpasst©- 

Cludin er he left 138 compositions, 1" 

8 10 cantigas de escdrnto. 


Por; Liederbuch des Kénigs 
oa, ed. H. R. Lang (1894). 


Denis von 


Zum Lieder- 


buch Ichaélis de Vasconcelos, : 

Zeitsch, Kénigs Denis von Portugal’, 12 

G ..tom, Philol., XIX (1895) 4 
nis von 


ass 
Port ner, ‘Die S os ony 
ess ache des Ko6nigs De é 
(1909) I, in oc Poiseh.; rele an 
Savy? 9: Pellegrini, Dov Denis (Belluno, 
4 aie Studi std trove e trovatort della prima 
"0-bortoghese fal. urin, 1937). pW. 


10 
Dj Cassius: see Cassius DI0. 

0 
A.D, Chrysostom (#Prus@, Bithynia ~ 
Rome? Te. x15), orator, wandered 0 
return, was expelled by Domutia® He 
and ie to enjoy the friendship of Nerva 
the ,/ Taian, His 80 moral discouth: eC 

dition, written 


=. BO 
G toico-cynic tf for 


r 
ek both for circulatio® er 


[S41] DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE 


declamation to occasi 1 

ects sional audiences, are 
admired for their post-classical elegance. 
ie Ne Cohoon and H. L. Crosby (5 vols, 
ee ibr., 1932-51); J. von Arnim, Leben 
und Werke des Dio vor Prusa (1898). J.-H. 


Diodorus Siculus (ff. 2nd half of 1st 
century B.C.), Greek historian, native of 
Agyrium in Sicily. Author of Bibliotheca, 
a universal history in 40 books, of which 
books 1-5 (mythological period) and 11-20 
(480-301 B.C.) survive. Diodorus belongs 
to the ‘scissors and paste’ school, and his 
work is an incompetent and uncritical 
compilation, yet valuable as our only 
continuous account for some periods. 

Ed. F. Vogel and T. Fischer (5 vols, 1888— 
1906) ; C. H. Oldfather and R. M. Geer (Loeb 
Libr., 12 vols, 1933 f.). 

N. G. L. Hammond, ‘ Diodorus’ Narrative 
of the Sacred War’, Jour. Hellenic Studies, 57 
(1937), ‘The Sources of D. S. XVI and XVIII, 
Class. Qu., 31-32 (1937-38). R.B. 


Diogenes Laertius, author of The Lives 
and Opinions of the Eminent Philosophers 
(probably early 3rd century A.D.). Much 
of his knowledge clearly comes from 
digests rather than from the originals, 
and he shows disappointingly little critical 
judgment. But in the absence of better 
evidence his work has to be consulted. 
Perhaps its greatest value is in Book 10, 
which gives the original text of some of 
Epicurus’ letters. 
R. D. Hicks (2 vols, Loeb Libr.,; 1935); 
R. Hope, The Book of D. L. (193°). DJ 


of Halicarnassus, Greek 
d literary critic, taught at Rome 

Antiquitates Romanae 
ry of Rome in 20 books. 
His literary treatises, On the arrangement 
of evords, On the ancient orators, and three 
Letters contain detailed appreciations of 
the style of classical Greek prose writers; 
it is significant for contemporary taste that 


he wrote On imitation. 

C. Jacoby, Antiquitates Romanae (1885); 
Roman Antiquities, t. E. Cary (7 vols, 1937- 
51); H. Usener and L. Radermacher, Opuscula 
(1899); W. Rhys Roberts, On Literary Com- 
postiton (1910) and Three Literary Letters 


(1901), both with tr.andcomm, 
S. F, Bonner, The Literary T ead (1939). 


Dionysius 
historian an 
in rst century B.C. 
is a rhetorical histo 


jus the Areopagite (fl. 
century), Byzantine theo- 
d the name of St Paul’s 
convert at Athens and published under 
this title letters and four treatises, Divine 

--al Theology, The Caelestial 


Names, Mystzea EY», 
Hierarchy, T ne ‘Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. 


Pseudo-Dionys 
and half of 5th 
logian who adopte 





DIONYSIUS THE CARTHUSIAN [842] 


These works were much influenced by 
current neo-platonism as well as by 
edit doctrine. Stress is laid on the 
erarchical arrangement of the universe 
and the ascent by the via negativa whereby 
the Christian soul may approach God. In 
ees own ve! they were used by ‘both 
Srhenoe é monophysites and later were 
aoe es ae the Christian spirituality of 
are ie west, passing into Greek 
radition largely through Maximus the 
Confessor and being translated into | n 
by John Scotus Erigena. The a Hocus 
ticity of the Dionysian corpus Fore cml 
lenged by Lorenzo Valla (+ ire ee 
serious investigation dates f; os. 
igth century and stil] dontincnes tsi 
Migne, Patr. Gr., 3 
Mystical Theology, ; tr 
GEuvres gr rmpletes du 
agite, Ir. tr. M. 
Pi aman, Dumberer tndillac ( 
(1950, Pp. 268), considers b ipeny 
Dionysius may be Peter the I 


45 Divine Names and 


° * Rolt (1920): 
Pseudo-Denys Paes: 


Papers, 5 
at the Pseudo- 
berian. 
— O; » J.M.H 
MiIeNYS = : 
oe D Reenased Carthusian (*Rijkel 
h , ° n 2 II] 1471) EF | a 
theologian, called the ecstatic a’ ‘lemish 
wrote some 40 volumes of te Joctor. He 
exegetical treatises, Philoso eouanal and 
logy as bg a8. sermons. TL. and theo- 
canonized, his tomb becag 10ugh never 
pilgrimage. me a centre of 
Opera Omnia (42 vo] | R.R.R. 
A. Welters, Denys le’ Chon, 1913). 
Mougel, Deviys le Chartrens ? hen (1892); A. 


D. d. Kart. eben xy 96) ; et i 
D. a _- a as > 11. Keiser, 
(1904); E. Ewig, Die Ane ee Schriften 


D. v. Rickel tiber den Cjy;  fCungen a 

; ristl, Ox . Kart. 
entice 0). de Kartuizer on Vo (2936); P. 
ts "Neg eulsche dirinne phil. theol. 
Psychol., XXXVI - Tijdschr. - ae (7938) 
Be wasn ee Pohlen, "Die 
Ppcplens in pistica theologia “wai eyo De 
yor tt erin can cath, Dini 


Vv. Rijkel’, in Ons Geest. Ent eoloaia ad bij D 
I (1948). 


Dionysius Thrax (+* Ales J.J.M. 
¥ a 
Te. go cn Greek grammencti@ C. 150; 
Aristarc ia taught main}, 1» Pupil of 
ere ~ Grammaticg a byte Rhodes. 
ae Phonology and accig rief treatise 
rulua Ork of Synthes; “nee. This 
schoolbook in Byzantiy. ..t¢Mained 
century, served as , Pe au : 
es xe ode 
grammarians and dominated gy : 
ammiatical 


studies in Europe a; 
till the roth century the Moslem world 


Ed. Cc Uhl 
ay 1g, in Grany 
a Naticr Graeci, I 
on eee ¥8, t 
His of Class. Scholarship 1 
2p, 


‘ard ed. 1921); F. W. Thomas, “Parts of 
Speech’, in ‘Trans. Philol. Soc. (1949); R. H. 
Robins, Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical 
Theory in Europe (1951). R.B. 


Dioscorides, Greek elegiac poet (late rd 
century B.c.). A very neat and pretty 
writer of epigrams. 

H. Stadtmiiller, Anthologia Graeca (1894); 


W. R. Paton, Anthologia Graeca (1916, 


tr.); J. W. Mackail, Select epigrams from the 
Greek anthology (1911, with tr. and comw. 


Diphilus (*Sinope mid-4th on 
{Smyrna early 3rd century p.c.)y Pas 
Athenian New Comedy, aut 20% etotdell 


100 plays, of which some 00 ¢ se sence 
Plautus adapted at least twO; hi His 
incorporated one scene in Adelp valities 
style seems clear-cut and viV3 minot 
recognizable in_ his treatmen pictur 


characters, and his skilful use f Ruder. 
esque setting in the original © -agmentd 
° F 4 ;: : 
T. Kock, Comuicorunt Attico) umn Demiane- 


II (1884); two further citations aes . 
zuk, Supplementum Comicum 19) ‘fearnmentl e 
A. Marigo, ‘ Difilo comico real jij. Classy 
nelle imitazioni latine’, in Studl dies in Later 
XV (1907); T. B. L. Webster, S pW. 
Greek Comedy (1953). 
r, r AM: 
Diricksens, J.-J.: see ZEIT BERN 


pAcoNs- 


g Dee 
Disraeli, BENJAMIN, EarL 9 . ool 39 
creip (“London ar XII x84 yada 
Mary Anne Evans, widow ritish state 
Lewis; tibzd. 19 lV 1881); i 
man and novelist. Disrae ‘ate ir 
as a novelist cannot be sepa io8 a 
political career. His assoc", ; | 
Young England group me s 
‘n debate further exten ce 
already established by a 
and his progressive Po icy ) aD 
ster (1867-68 and 187470° ay 
of tory democracy was, dist equana style 
his awareness of social ap 
Sybil. ‘The exotic setting ener nt, DU 
of his books belonged to hi esa it vit 
to his own romantic ac ud? sett on 
their freshness remains ¢ * CO 
and the shrewdness of ¢ it 
the social scene. pall to 40 
Vivian Grey (4 vols, see jem "40 Te a 
Duke (3 vols, 1831); Conta’ ont, cot oe 
1832); Alroy (3 vols, 1833)) “83 7EybH vols 
Ea at: Lome rte 
sed. W. , 19" 3 
d. H. D. Trail, 1895)? ph, ae bie 
ae i ord George Bent! v9 nite vols 
Biography (1852); Lothav roe Hall 12 
Endymion (3 vols, 1880):~4en eo 3e 
(10 vols, 1870-71; Hug o p. 
18813 Bradenham ed., intt 


Young 
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Vols, 1926-27); Young Engla ee 
Grey, Coningsby, Sybil, sis sath hoe ne 
angdon-Davies (4 vols, 1904). , 
ae i Monypenny and G. E. Buckle, Life of 
pe TS, a ee) Te ees vols, 1929); 
Sr Gosse, The Novels of B. D. (1918); M. E. 
Peare, The Political Novel (1924); E. Forbes- 
god, ‘D, the Novelist’, in Essays an 
Studies (1950). aE. 


’ ‘ 

Disraeli, Isaac (*Enfield V 1766; 1802 
aria Basevi; tBradenham 19 I 1848), 
Nglish man of letters. 

dog. iosities of Literature, conststing of Anec- 

Lise Characters, Sketches and Observations, 

sata Historical and Critical (179%; 1849 
sketch of I. D. by his son, Benjamin D.); 
farrels of Authors (1814); Calamities © 
Uthors (1812-13). R.M.H 


Dixon, Ricuarp Watson (*Islington 5 V 
M3? or861 Maria Thomson, ©1882 
atilda Routledge ; +Warkworth I 1900), 
te historian, poet and divine, an 
tly associate of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
Apiistory of Church of England from the 
ae ttion of Roman Jurisdiction (6 vols, 1877- 
2); Life of ames Dixon, D.D. (1874)- 
ey - E. Coleridge, Non Sequitur. The Last 
iy Wilage of Warkworth (1900); R. 5- Bridges, 
ee Friends, ed. M. M. Bridges (1932)- 
R.M.H. 
Manchester 
XII 1879); 
qguthor 9 
of the 
and O 


D; 

oe WILLIAM Hepworts (* 

En fe 1821; London 27 

a = sh traveller and historian, 

1g €wspaper series, The Literatur® 
Wer Orders and London Prisons; 


IC ; ; 
turesque but inaccurate histories. 
Se Howard and the Prison Wi orld of 
By, Pe (1849); Life of William Penn (1851); 
Sonal yom Un- 


bub); History of Lord Bacon 
Le lished Pes 861) : Story of Lord Bacon ie 
2). : R.M.H. 


tfe (186 ) 
D: 

(ap djevic (or DyorvJI¢); IGNJAT 
h,;eusa 13 I] 1675; tibid. 2% I 1737) 
f atian poet, is the greatest jiterary 
age te in the last phase of Ragusa’s golden 
One 4 Bifted, restless spirit, leap!n8 se 
Bay xtreme to another, he abandone i 
but lfe to enter the Jesuit order in Rome, 
R left it as suddenly and returned to 
p ae to join the Benedictines: 1S 
“ty mirrors these varied phases. 
ras depict love as 4 source 
Ay Ure, now of sin; sometimes, uD 
light (o° of Boccaccio, in a mer y 68 
agi (e.g. Suze Marunkove, 

alsg - aments of a love-sic 
D pore eee transla 
ast.., religiou i 
canal Ea hare 
Or “Lalijene pokornice, a series 9 
amentations’, paprising 


an 


co 1 


DOBELL 


descriptions and _ psychological analysis 
mingled with romantic mysticism. 
Saltijer slovinski (1729). S.C. 


Dingase (Longinus), Jan (*BrzeZnica 
1415 ?; TCracow 19 V 1480), Polish-Latin 
chronicler. His chronicle of Poland, 
medieval in outlook but imitating Livy, 
was very popular, though printed only in 
1614. He is among the best chroniclers of 
his time. 

Historia Polonica . . . (1614); Vita Sancti 
Stantslat (1511).—Opera omnia, ed. A. Przez- 
dziecki (14 vols, 1863-87). 

{i Caro, _ Johannes Longinus (1863); M. 
Bobrzynski i St Smolka, 7. D. (1893). 


Dmitriev, IvAN IVANOVICH (*Simbirsk 
district 10 IX 1760; ¢3 X 1837); Russian 
author, wrote sentimental light poetry, 
following Karamzin, together with a 
number of ‘songs’ in the would-be folk- 
style, a few odes and 68 didactic fables. 
His poems have a colloquial ease, but there 
is more elegance in them than vitality. 
Sochinentya (2 vols, 1893).—S. A. Vengerov, 
Russkaya poesiya, 1 (1894). J.L. 
Dmitry Rostovsky, or DEMETRIUS OF 
Rostov (*1651; $1709), Russian bishop, 
author of the excellent ‘small’ Chetyt- 
Minei (‘ Saints’ Calendar’), based on the 
voluminous 16th-century work, under the 
same title, by the metropolitan Makary. 
He also wrote a nativity play and several 
Mystery plays with comic interludes, all in 
Church-Slavonic. He was canonized by 
the Russian church in 1'757- j.L. 


Dmochowski, FRANCISZEK KSAWERY 
(#Oprawezyki 2 XII 1762; tur Bionie 20 
VI 1808), Polish poet, clergyman, school- 
teacher and politician. He left, besides 
fluent translations from classic and modern 

oets (e.g. E. Young), a didactic poem, 
Sztuka rymotworcza, modelled on Boileau’s 


L’ Art poetique : it had several editions. 
, (2788).— 


VERSE: Sstuka rymotworeza . - + (479 
TRANSLATIONS : Iliada (1800; ed. with intro. 
T. Sinko, 1922); Eneida (1809).—Pisma 
yozmaite (2 vols, 1826). 

K. L. Zalewsk1, etuka rymotwercza ee K. 


Dmochowskiego (1910). 


Dobell, SYDNEY THOMPSON (*Cranbrook, 
Kent 5 IV 1824; 001844. Emily Fordham ; 
+Nailsworth, Glos. 22 VIII 1874); English 
poet. One of the ‘Spasmodic school of 
poets, ridiculed by w. E. Aytoun for their 


rant and incoherence. 

Verse: The Roman (1850); Balder (1854); 
England in Time of War (1856); Poetical Works 
ed. J. Nichol (2 vols, 18'75).—-PROSE : Thought, 





DOBROLYUBOV 


on Art, Philosophy and Religion, ed. J. Nichol 
(1876). 


E. Jolly, Life and Letters of D. (2 vols, 1878). 
R.F. 


Dobrolyubov, Nixo_tay ALEXANDROVICH 
(*Nizhny Novgorod 24 I 1836; +St Peters- 
burg 17 XI 1861), Russian critic and 
essayist. He joined in 1857 the staff of 
Sovremennik as its principal critic. The 
violence of his views made Turgenev and 
some other literary highbrows leave the 
periodical. Influenced by Feuerbach and 
the materialistic-utilitarian philosophy, he 
demanded that a critic should reveal the 
deeper meaning of the works of art which, in 
their turn, must be an interpretation as well 
as a judgment of reality. His essays on 
Goncharov and Ostrovsky in particular 
enjoyed a great vogue. His satires in 
verse and prose are of less importance. 


Sochinentya (4 vols, 188 : 8 ¥ . 
6 vols, 1934); Izbrannye filoscfshic bd 
(2 vols, 1946; Eng. tr., N. 4. D. Selected 
Ehiloroply Bssoys, 1948). 

A. M. Skabichevsky, N. A. : . 
Volynsky, Russkie Kritiki 3806) Meat aes Le 
Istoriya russkoy hritiki, U (1900): V j Polyansky, 
N. A. D. (1926, 1935). te 


Dobrovsky, Joszr (*Gyarmat. H r 
fy NILE ‘3753; TBrnd: 6: T 1329) Cech 
philologist and literary historian. Dob- 
rovsky was the greatest figure in the first 
generation of the Czech national revival 
and the founder of comparative Slavonic 
philology. The son of a poor family, he 
studied philosophy, theology and oriental 
languages under the Jesuits wntij the 
abolition of their Order (of which he had 
become a member). He was ordained 
priest but devoted his life to scholarship. 
This he was largely enabled to do by the 
generous help of aristocratic Patrons, He 
travelled widely In search of Slavonic 
books and manuscripts: Particularly note- 
worthy was his journey to Sweden and 
Russia in 1792. In his latter years he 
suffered from a recurrent menta] illness 
The most significant of Dobrovsky’s 
many writings (almost all in German or 
Latin) were those on the Czech language 
the older Czech literature and the Charcke 
Slavonic language. In his Geschichte doy 
bohmischen Sprache und Litteratyy (1792 
revised 1818) he drew attention to Dae 
forgotten treasures of medieval Czech 
literature and to the ‘golden 
sented by such writers as Vel 
his Ausfiihrliches Lehrgebdy 
mischen Sprache (1809, 181 
norms that have had 
jnfluence on the develop 


age’ repre- 
eslavin, In 
de der béh- 
9) he established 
an authoritative 
ment of modern 
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Czech. The foundations of the com- 
parative study of Slavonic languages were 
laid in his grammar of Church-Slavonic 
(Institutiones linguae slavicae dialect veterss, 
1S22). : 

Spisy a projevy Josefa Dobrovského (collecte 
works, 1936 ff.). 

A. Novak, % D. (1929); M. Wee 
Dobrovského  Institutiones (1922-25); RA. 
Dobrovsky, 1753-1829 (1929). Ms 


Dodd, Wiriiam (*Bourne 29 V3 
o1751 Mary Perkins; +London ie 
1777), English divine and scholar, en 
sentenced to death for forgery serm02 
Thoughts in Prison and preached & 
written by Johnson to fellow-P!s 
Newgate. ns (4 

Beauiiss of Shakspear (1752); pit Une 
vols, 1755-56); Convict’s Address ‘Newgate; 
happy Brethren (sermon preached 4 1789) 
added to Thoughts in Prison, 3°. “ 779): 
Collected Poems (1767, with life, writings of 

Historical Memoirs of Life and R.M.H. 
Dr Dodd (1777). 

pen-D 


Dodgson, Cuartes LuTwiDGPr) 


Lewis Carroiy (*Daresbury) ” ppglish 
dren § 


1832; [Guildford 14 I 189 : 
mathematician and writer 0 at Rug" 
books. Dodgson was educate’ ore F 


n 


and Christ Church, Oxford, jecture! } f 


spent the rest of his life as jnderlan 


mathematics. His Alice Og gughtes 
was related in instalments to an; es 4 
of Dr Liddell, the college eser’ 


IT te 
sly Pre wt? 
rigorou e€ “ewes 
es 


ublished under a , 
pseudonym. Besides his stor 009 a 
nonsensical poems and paro : ’ of cht 
also a remarkable photograP” all’ 
and of his contemporaries. is Car and 

The peculiar charm of : child Mt 
nonsense is that it appeals 10 gical 
adults simultaneously. The’? coMs ely 
of the mathematician ga" of & 
coherence to a sequen? chen of 
episodes in which image yas? ty y 
embody many recognizab nese on ye 
human nature: clinging versa the 
fantastic notions, their cule ane. 
appears eminently eee Le, ov 
arguments incontrovertib 4 gf? net 
roll’s cogency of thought, wvit® p 
have enriched the language uth 
phrases and images. ott (sts 

Verse: Phantasmagoria : nal 4 A if 
(1869); The Hunting of @!° pro moths G0) 
Rhyme? or Reason? (1883 365); no Com 
‘Adventures in Wonderland (3 1b Poa) ; 
Looking-Glass (1871) ; Sylve ’ (x89 so d 
Sylvie and Bruno Conclu } eet 
plete Works (1923). Life ant ye 

SD. Collingwood, T: he ie Is 
Lewis Carroll (1898); W. 


) 
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Carroll (1932); E. M. Ha } 
» ty. ML. Hatch, A Select ont 
ge Letters of Lewts Carroll (ed. Bela tales ee 
Hed 1933); F. B. Lennon, Lewis Carroll 
947); H. Gernsheim, Lewis Carroll, Photo- 
8rapher (1949): R.F. 
? 


Dodsley, ROBERT (*Mansfield 17035; 
mp naen 25 XII 1764), English bookseller, 
i se-writer and playwright. Beginning 

a footman, he made his name with 


Poems and plays; and with the help of 


Ope became a publisher. 
VrerRSE: Servitude (1 Pe © saa ee 
729); A Muse in Liver} 
1732).—PLays : The Toy Shop: a dramatic 
field (1735); The King and the Miller of Mans- 
UB (1737).—1758: Started Annual Register.— 

eae Select Collection of Old Plays (12 

He, 1744); Collection of Poems by Several 
ne (6 vols, 1748—s8). 

(With S. Straus, D., Publisher and Playwright 
oll full biblio., rg10); W. P. Courtney, Des 
rj aoe Se of Poetry, tts contents and contributors 

ey tyre): R.M.H. 


D 
Site JAN VAN, Dutch author of the 
Written the ten asses (Van den thien esels, 
ation f 1530). Heclaims that itis 4 trans- 
is unk gr the English but a similar work 
is, Benoren in English literature. ere 
Seln in neha German poem Von den neun 
the 2. J2ving certain traits in common W1 
chapbook. 


ies A. v. Elslander (1946); J- J. Mak, in 
Sek van De Fonteine (1946-47 JIM 
_J.M. 


D 

1687 Lupovico (*Venice 1 508; tibid. 
Medio talian prose-writer. A prolific but 
Giolitg 5 and hasty writer, he worked tor 
Phras 0, the Venetian publisher. He par 
five ed and translated the classics; wrote 
ell comedies, a Dialogo dell’istitutione 
ci p donna (1545), L’Aretino, 3 dialogue 
Osser: ‘nting (1557), anda useful grammar, 

... Vaztont sulla volgar lingua (1550): 


I, : tagazzo’, in Commedie del Cinguecento, 
dela a I. Sanesi (1912); L’Aretino ° dialogo 
_Pittura, ed. D, Ciampoli (1912). , 
crit; a: gene “Memorie intorno la vita © gli 
as D.’, in Mem. Ist. Ven. rr (1862). 
C.Dr. 
Do 


ore Errenne (#Orléans 3 VIII 1509; 
1546) oulse Giraud; {Paris 3. V Itt 
After French humanist, printer and poet. 
Dole Udying at Paris, Padua and Venice, 


pss, ys printing-press at re hice it 
© print “7 authors, ©° - 
Anat ing Marot, 


Org 

Racy F 

Abel.: rench , includ 

of -elais, writers (int ne works, 


8uq : 
Twin € Latinae is the mos Sa 
lety,. Prisoned by the Inquisi 7 
afte, a Vent to the stake on his 37th birthday 
WO-year trial. At most an agnos- 


DOMSELAER 


tic, he was condemned on his associations 
and uncompromising character as much as 
on his opinions, 
R. C. Christie, EF. D., Martyr of the Renats- 
sance (2nd ed. 1889); O. Galtier, £. D. (1908). 
G. 


Dolgorukov, NatTatiA BoRISOVNA, Prin- 
cess (*17145 +1771), Russian author of 
memoirs written when a nun, after a 
singularly tragic life. Her fine, unpreten- 
tious style was exceptional for that period. 
Pamyatnye sapiskt N. B. Dolgorukovoy 
(1867); J. A. Heard, The Life and Times of 
Nathalia Borissovna, Princess Dolgorookov 
(1857). J.L. 


Domenichi, Lupovico (*Piacenza 1515; 
{Pisa 1564), Italian writer. He worked 
for the publishers Giolito in Venice and 
Torrentino in Florence. His production 
was enormous but seldom original: sonnets, 
dialogues, comedies, translations (Giovio’s 
history 1554) and a collection of Facezte. 
Tlis works are scattered through 16th- 
century anthologies. 

Facesie, ed. C. Fabris (1923). 

A. Salza, ‘Intorno a D.’, in Rassegna 
Bibliografica, 7 (1899). ré 


Domett, ALFRED (*Camberwell Grove, 
Surrey 20 V 18113 +London 2 XI 1887), 
New Zealand politician and poet. He 
emigrated to New Zealand in 1842, 
lamented by Browning in ‘Waring’. After 
being prime minister in 1862-63 he 
returned to England in 1871. As a poet 
he is remembered for Ranolf and Amohia 
(1872), an ambitious but dead epic, 


readable now only for scenic description. 
D.M.D. 


Dominici, GIOVANNI (*Florence ¢. 13 56; 
+Buda 1419), Italian Dominican writer. 
A fervent preacher and disciple of 5. 
Caterina da Siena; cardinal (1408). 
Dominici wrote sermons, Laudi, the 
Governo di cura familiare, the Libro 
d@amore a carita and Lucula noctis, a 
Latin treatise on pagan authors. 1 ex- 
ress his conviction that the classical 
studies of the humanists had a subversive 
influence on the Christian way of life. 
Regola del Governo di cura familiare, ed. 
Salyi (1860); Jt libro d’ amore dt carita, ed. 
Ceruti (1899); Beati Fohannis Domiumer Lucula 


is. ed, Coulon (Paris, 1909). 
a Su, Les ein Reformatorenbild aus 


A. Roesler, i 
der Zeit is grossen Schisma (1893). M.W. 


ToBIAS VAN (*Amsterdam 
a7 X 16113 tibid. IX 1685), Dutch 
historian. His best-known work is 
Beschrijvinge van Amsterdam (1665), a 


Domselaer; 





DONATUS 


compilation in which he borrowed much 
no P. C. Hooft, Aitzema and others. | He 
collaborated on Hollandse Parnas (1660) 
an anthology, ) 


Het ontroerde Nederland door 
Konings van Vrankrijk (1671-7 6; Berchirtiomne 
der steraden van het tooneel bij de vertoningen 
van Bontius’ Belegh van Leiden (2nd ed. 1670) 
( a am Amsterdam in zijn opkomst 
760). A.M.B.W. 
Donatus, Artius (fl. 4th century A.D.) 
Latin grammarian and commentator. 
teacher of St Jerome. His grammatical 
treatises became popular text-books jn the 
medieval period. Of his commentary on 
Virgil, which was much used by Servius 
only the preface, a life of Virgil and an 
introduction to the Eelogues certainly fi 
main, though some scholars have claim ‘d 
to recognize sections of Donatus’ a 
work in parts of ‘Servius Danielis’ 7 
Servius Auctus’, His commentary a 
Terence has survived, but probably “ By 
its original form. He is to be distinguisl ‘d 
from Tiberius Claudius Donatus oe 
of a dull commentary on Virgil’s heres - 
H. Keil, Grammatici Latini, 4 (185 
Ender, Aeltti Donati commenti Vien, ef i J 
oe - ee , Vitae Viegas 
(977 ; JB, 6lffiin, in “HELE, 24 
Doni, ANTON Francesco (#F Ke 
+Monselice IX 1574), abe a ey 
A typical example of the 16th beer 
eccentric, Doni travelled round tlle core 
ing his living by his pen. His mAs oo 
superficial, extravagant and encyc] a angs, 
foreshadow modern journalism. Bast 
are ‘1 Marmi (1552), imaginary ¢ oo 
tions held in Florence, La Zuccq acon p 
a collection of sayings, and J Monde 4-27’ 
a picture of a socialist utopia, + (1552), 
I Marmt (1552), crit. ed. ‘hi 
vols, 1928, with biblio.) ; Serie ““hiorboli k? 
Palazzi (1913). ileal 
a <i offanin, ll Cinquecento (4th 
B. Croce, Scrittori del pieno e a t ie 
mento, 1 (1945). 


1950); 
ardo Ree 


»_@ AL ; , C.Dr. 
Donici, “ALEXANDRU (*Bessarap; 
4Jassy 1866), Rumania’s only eke 
ab1an 


fabulist. Donici, while study; 
met and was greatly ieaineesiond C ma eussia, 
On his return Donici settled in . ushkin, 
he practised law. Though Sitar, Where 
fluenced by Russian fabulists and if~ 
Fontaine, Donici’s Fubule (1840 by La 
1842) lave a specific Rumanian tic. nd ed. 
T. Speranfia, Fabula in genere splene. 
yomant in specie (1893); I. Negresey Sabulisti 
slave asupra fabulet_romdne (qoo- Influente 
culturale din trecutul Basarabe; ( meer Figuyi 


A.V.W. 
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Donne, Joun (*London 22 [?-12 Il? 
1572; ©ibid. XII 1601 Ann More; ibid. 
31 III 1631), English poet and divine, who 
went to Hart Hall, Oxford (1584) and was 
entered at Thaivies Inn (1591) an 
Lincoln’s Inn (1592). Dionne was prob- 
ably abroad between November 1594 a0 
June 1596, was with Essex at Cadiz (1599) 
and accompanied the Azores expedition 


(1597), becoming secretary to Sir Thomas 
Egerton (1598). He seems to Bok i 
C 


M.P. for Brackley (1601), but we reach 
4 , °ATeP ? i rria eC a 
worldly career by bis marmage; ‘r George 


of canon and civil law enabling 5 his 
More, ocure 4h 


his father-in-law, t Pr Released: 
dismissal and impris i 


onment. ine 
, itcham 
Donne lived penuriousls at Mitcha 
a reconciliation 


Patronized by Rocheste 
erroneously been held an a woe (1014) 
the countess of Essex’s iV® 
Ordained in 1615, Donne 
hat colns *” 
of divinity to the benchets of Lin vinta 
(1616). After accompanyine. an 1- 
to Germany (1619-20) pe ee 
. ae . life becomin ’ ine 
creasingly retired lile, oy Dunst gl 
St Paul’s (1621), vicar of tay il bees 
the-West (1624), and "? bishop* 
prevented his elevation t 
(1630). Donne's was 
abhorred half-measuress 
strained uneasy nasal re 
Catholic upbringing, T°" "hy a cone a. 
plunged into London life OG uded jeai? 
satory intensity. His a ss pnastial Ba 
ing, loving and a this a 
Essentially honest, ovr he i ag 
charitable in prospect!) — ontar” | octe 
his mind to perceive undam inexPé 
ships, explaining | : 
analogies, accounts 
sermons and the imager? act? to pive 
Strictly controlling the quantity 
poems he varies pitch d phy iol jh 
4 colloquial intensity 4°" pis fa we fore? 
faculty for commiunicatin’ ne ae on 
sight is shown 7 oo ard delta LJ: 
1is 
was increased DY i 5972} 
yolss 4, J 


; (2V0 eOuol 

Poems, ed. H. J- C. Grier d pros, Lt 
Complete roel a 7 Paste G. ene 4 
Hayward (1930) 5 ee mons fF Ot Kesne 
aa (1g19); Len Serrongett ‘ si il. 
(1923 ow (2923) scent a Tid HC 
(1 ay The Divine - eed LY? pf 
nedaee (1952): Sir LE. es eae fi. 
(2 vols, 1899); The Worl: | 
vols, 1839)- 

I. Walton, 
Tomlins (1852) 3 ; 
E. M. Simpson, 
(1924); M. Praz, 


f Bb. 

aetath 

658)y Dp. “yorls 

Life of F: 103 6 Jost yo Ht 
> gus Pre: ist 

Lay of yor 

tt at 
9710 
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lighilterra (1925); T. Spenceretal., A Garland 
for D. (1932); J. Bennett, 7. D. (1934); J- B: 
eishman, Zhe Monarch of Wit (1951); @ 
eynes, A Bibliography (new ed. 1932): 
J.R.B. 


Donneau de Visé, Jean (#Paris 3 SH 
1638 ; tibid. 8 VIT 1710), French writer. 
timarily a journalist, he founded the 
Short-lived Nouvelles Nouvelles (1663), 
then the Le Mercure Galant (1672), which 
came the original Mercure de France 
1714-1825). He mingled in most of the 
literary controversies of his time and was 
2Ppointed historiographer roval in 1691. 
€ wrote numerous plays, predominantly 
Comedies, collaborating after 1674 with T. 
Orneille. 
ae Véritable critique de ’'Ecale des femmes 
(16629 seepouse a U’Impromptu de Versailles 
(1622) ;La More coquette (1665) ; La Devineresse 
9, with T. Corneille), 
O. Langheim, De V., sein Leben (1903). 


Donoso Cortés, Juan (*nr Badajoz 1509 ; 


Paris 1853), Spanish writer, professor 
*~ the humanities at Seville, minister 
a 


fcnip Otentiary in Prussia and Paris, 
End of Veuillot and Montalembert 2) 
ae most powerful personality among 
ats anti-liberal, ultramontane section © 
Mica] catholics. His vigorous, fiery, 
ugh oratorical prose is seen at its best 
4 eave sobre el catolicismo, el liberalismo 
lj ane (1851). Donoso oner i 
deg; in its most virulent form, as the on y 
Irable alternative to modern civilizations 
fea he opposes on account of his hia 
a tack, view of man and reason. v a 
day Ec, ‘Dy liberal catholic thinkers 9 
et there is now in Spain, France any 
Many a renewed interest 10 his WOrk- 


Obras ( 

' (4 vols, 1946). : 

(es chramm, D. su vida y Si pensamiento 
‘ Tom the German, 1936). R.M.N 


Db 
On a. 
Lar vant, Pyprer, latinized 


DoR- 
AN PETRUS +” 
Vins (*Walcourt 1454; 


rs +Zeelhem T5 


1507), Dutch writer, a Carthusia® at 
€m near Diest. He wrote sixty- 


ium M 

‘Ati ks 

“+ and a Dutch works OJ 
| number of , character. 


ScCetj 

Hie mystical and historical Co’ 

Suge Uthorship of Elekerlye (Every an 

Myeested by Logeman, defended PY T° 
°, Seems highly improbable. 


Sort, Wi sale 1934); Hi. 
SU amet ae aE ore 
ize, A Erf (1935 and 1951) and ‘De kat 
Ong ee D. en de Elckerly¢ probe lo, De 
brig, fest. Erf (1952); T Mier o%. 
leit ay Elckerinc (1948); T. Mak, in 


Ze, 


ff s Catho- 


DOSOFTEI 


Tijdschr. Nederl. T. en Lett. (x [ 
| adie . (1949), Vlaamse 
Gids (1950) and N. Taalgids (1951). J.J-M. 


Dorsch, Epuarp (*Wiirzburg 10 I 1822; 
or88s5 Augusta Uhl, née Korte, after 
death of his rst wife; -Monroe, Michigan 
ro I 1887), German-American poet, one of 
the Forty-Eighters. 

Surse Hirtenbriefe an das deutsche Volk 
diesseits und jenseits des Oseans (1851); Para- 
basen (1875); Aus der alten und neuen Welt 
(1884). 

A. B. Faust, in Dict. Am. Biog., V (1930); 
H. G. Carlson, ‘A Distinguished Forty- 
eighter, E. D.’, in Michigan Hist. Mag., SIS 
(1935). E.R. 


Dorset, CHARLES SACKVILLE, SIXTH EARL OF 
(*Copt Hall ? 24 I 1642/3; oMary, widow 
of Charles Berkeley, 027 VIII 1704 Anne 
Roche; ¢Bath 26 I 1705/6), English cour- 
tier, poet and munificent patron of letters. 
Although lord chamberlain to William Tit 
he paid Dryden when the laureate’s pen- 
sion was withdrawn. Eugenius, in Dry- 
den’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Sackville 
wrote satire and witty occasional verse, 


The Works of the Earls of Rochester, Ros- 
common, Dorset, etc. (1714); Poems, ed. S. 
Johnson, XI; Chalmers, VIII; Anderson, VI. 

B. Harris, C. S., patron and poet (1 pao). 


Dorset, THOMAS SACKVILLE, FIRST EARL 
OF, AND LORD BUCKHURST (*1536; C1554 
Cecily Baker ; +London 19 IV 1608), Eng- 
lish poet and dramatist. He wrote most of 
his poetry before he was 30 and afterwards 
devoted himself to affairs of state (peerage 
1567). His contributions to 4 Mzrror for 
Magistrates (1 563), an Induction and 
Buckingham’s Complaint, provide the most 
majestic and haunting poetry between that 
of Chaucer and Spenser, He also wrote 
the last two acts of Gorboduc, the first 


tragedy in blank verse. 


A Mirror for Magistrates (1563, contains his 
Induction and Complaint), ed. Li. B. Campbell 
(1938); _ The Complaint of Henry, Duke of 
Buckingham (and the Induction), ed. M. Hear- 
sey (1936); The Tragedie of Gorboduc (1 565), 

W. Cunliffe, Early English Classtcal 


ed. 

ragedtes (£912). 
ay. F. ee A Mirror for Magistrates: Its 
Origin and Influence (1898) 5 J. Deve = ite 
‘ ‘strates, considered with mpecia 
ret Len Naa of S.’s Contribution 


he Sources 
Reference to the V. Farnham, The Medteval 


eipzig, 1900); W. 4 
aie of Mzabethan Tragedy (1936); J. 
Swart, 7. S. (Groningen, 1948). W.A.A. 


Doshun: see HiayvasHI RAZAN. 


osoftei metropolitan of Moldavia and 
ee (#1624; TtJolcov 1693), author of 


Suceaya ( 
the first Rumanian metrical psalter, and a 





DOSTOYEVSKY 


distinguished scholar and lingui 
ole guist. During 
the Turkish-Polish war (1671) he fled to 
Poland. Returning to Moldavia in 1675 
he was Imprisoned, pardoned and _ re- 
instated but in 1682 the Polish king 
deported him and the Suceava church 
treasure and imprisoned him in the castle of 
Stric until shortly before his death. 
Psaltirea alui David (1673) ; Vi | petr 
sini ane en 73); Viefa si petrecere 
postolescu, L’ancienne versificati 
roumaine (1909); S. Ciob / slit 
Moldovet (1918). ‘lea aoe 


Dostoyevsky, Fipor Mixy 
(*Moscow 11 XI 1821; +St Bete ces 
9 I 1881), Russian novelist. Because . 
his despotic father, a surgeon who . 
murdered by his own serfs in 1839, he he 
a sad childhood and adolescence Y 
addition he later became subject to epil . 
tic fits which tormented him to the id of 
his life. In 1843 he graduated in th 
school of engineering at St Petersburg F 
obtained a government post. But be — 
decided to live by literature. Pe st — 
his career in 1846 with two shorter n ma “ 
Bednye lyudi (‘Poor Folk’) with its —_ “ 
note of pity, and the Hoffman — 
Dvoynik (‘The Double ’) with its ae 


is dissect} 
of a self-divided human ction 
Both he wrote under the itifluenee 7 
O 


Gogol. In 1849 he was arr 
member of the revolutionary Petras} 
circle and sentenced to death: at ane 
moment the death sentence Was e last 
muted to Siberia. Here he spent vOnE 
ears: four among the worst Crim} eight 
the penal settlement at Omsk, and nee Ha 
four in 4 line-battalion at Sem} Phe 
where, 1n 1857, he married the Sinan esi 
and hysterical Marya Dmitrieyna ie ani 
who died in 1864, Heresumed is neva, 
activities shortly before he rety era 
European Russia (18 59). Once hae to 
Petersburg, he started publishing a In St 
with his brother Michael, the 2, .-8*ther 
Vremya in which he printed periodical 
Unizhennye t oskorblénnye (“The L novel 
and Injured’, 1861) and his abs Nsulted 
interesting Siberian reminiscences seingly 
mértvogo doma (‘Memoirs p< apishi 


ested as a 


House a the “i ’, 1861-62). TOm the 
1863, Ytemya ad been prohiz-, ©" in 
ublished in its short-lived ited, he 


Epokha (1864-65), his Zapiski i “Uccessor, 
* philosophic-psychological Broke ibolya, 
reat novels, Prestuplenie 7 _ Nea his 
‘Crime and Punishment’, 866 azante 
(1868), Besy (“The Possessed? ‘ » ddiot 
and Bratya Karamazovy (‘The p/'~72); 
Karamazov’, 1879-80), Tothers 
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After a hectic and painful love affair 
with Apollinaria Suslova, described in his 
short novel Igrok (‘The Gambler’, 1866), 
he married in 1867 the devoted Anna 
Grigoryevna Snitkina with whom he fled 
from his creditors to western Europe. 
Disappointed with what he had_ seen 
abroad, he returned in July 1871 to Russia 
where his fame was now increasing until at 
reached its climax with the publication of 
Bratya Karamazovy. During 1873-740 
moreover published 30 the perio An 
Grazhdanin his Dnevnik pisatelya A : 
Author’s Diary’), which he age ue 
series of independent issues = I beeke 
and then again in 1880, 10 8 ate 
Slavophil spirit. Yet 1 ai his own 
speech, in 1880, he define lity of the 
Slavophil creed as that universa ee 
Russian mind in which a creative Saas to 
of east and west 1s eventually °° 


take place. te first two Works 
Already in Dostoyevsky anette of his 


are indicated the two ee ony: 
writings: pity and ond ed above alll 10 
Peucholasit wat a states, since he was 


the abnormal ment ; can reve 
convinced that only suc on hich he was 
that true essence of ma In this 


‘ to reve- . 
- ‘ explore and to - 
anxious to exp gndings 9 


he anticipated the 
psychology as well as alist : 
by Nietzsche and—lat he ultimate mys- 


. . a b4 an 
serious existentialists. f good 
site of human persona d pe 
evil, of Christianity, © farther and far 
tality urged him to £0 + separate soc : 
in his quest. Re using © ica yalucs 
roblems from metapny tien scepti . 
oat in spite of his ee insa A 
a modern God-seeker Ne ame tO oF h h 
° c » ch 
thirst for religion. 1 ] in Ne i ii 
Bratya Karamazovy— an «in the 
championed 4 renner" 48c10 _ a In 
through a change of tua see wrot? 
d er spit Is he . af 
name of eep at nove which 


“a ‘ig gre 0 
addition to his 8" es, a atires ever 
a number of narte uel 


5 
Bobok is one of the mo i Pi) 
written. ay (6 Ve proid 
; enty »” aykit 
Palme sro dhe te Nei 
Polnoye soorani maA)h noth tote 
vedenty (19 vols, 1935. Gare isotet ae 


tr. & 

Fyodor Dostoevsky ( tr: 5. rs Ka tr, C 
Stavrogin’s Comes’.” ay Brotpr sessed . fe B. 
and V. Woolf, 1922); , Lhe: Wr shiner 
(tr. C. Garnett, 7) Diary J and Pi 

Garnett, H034)3 4 9); cae iu pric 
Brasol, 2 vols, net) Ly ltr. 8! 
(tr. D. Magers to F ann tte! a to fis 

Letters of #.4*" : 

(tr. C. Mayne, 
Koteliansky, 19277? 


—— a 
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Wife (tr. E. Hill and D. Mudi 

de os aA. M. Maikov ey rane ae 
(18, Rozanov, Legenda o velikom inkvisitore, 
L 94); D. Merezhkovsky, Tolstoy i D. (1901); 
a Shestov, D. i Nietzsche (1905); A. Gide, D. 
2 1223) ; N. Ber dyayev, Mirosozertsanie Dostoev- 
ogo (1923); V. Pereverzev, D. (1925); Ax) 
ev Gody blizosti s Dostoyevskint (1925); 
fe - eier-Graefe, D. the Man and his Work 

Hen je Yarmolinsky, D. (1934); A: 
schacffe (ed.), FF. M. D. (1935); W. Neu- 
ee er, Dostojewski's Einfluss auf den engl. 
’ Ce (1935) ; H. Troyat, D. (1940); J. Lavrin, 
Prophet” ; N. M. Zernov, Three Russian 
iy an (1944); A. Stocker, Ame rissé. 
(15 sme psychologique des Fréres Karamazov 
vot) ; J. Lloyd, D. (1946); A. S. Dolinin, V 

ce cinogs laboratorit Dostoevskogo (1947) 5 
sky yy D. and Parricide (1947); K. V- Mochul- 
Zondes (1947); J. C. Powys, D. (1947) 3 L. A. 
ileimee Riek (1948); A. L, Bem, Evolyutsiya 
of D. tavrogina (1949); R. Curle, Characters 
Gorod 1950); E. J. Simmons, D. (1950); JN- 
etsky, Saint Tikhon Zadonsky, Inspirer 

- (1951); V. Ivanov, D. (1952)- L. 


D 
and es Gavin (*Tantallon Castle, Scot- 
ishop 1474; tLondon IX 1522); Scottish 
ae dpoet. Educated at St Andrews 
bur pee € provost of St Giles’, Edin- 
He ee 1501; and bishop of Dunkeld, 1516. 
ephew a to London on the fall of his 
there a and patron, the earl of Angus; an 
Ono led of the plague. 
ine-lit (1553 ?, 1579; a poem of over 200 
‘ine ae stanzas) and King Hart (120 eight 
'N the sane! are conventional allegories 
as ga nglish medieval tradition. Douglas 
ot oe eouly the first British translator 
( ich Aeneid. His decasyllabic version 
13th b included a translation of the pseudo— 
able ok of Mapius Vegius) has consider- 
ma the me merit; but his finest work 1S 
“SDecj ieecaey prologues to the books, 
sa a ly in his descriptions of nature 1n 4 
i ich Scots diction. 
ty fart and Conscience (Maitland Folio 
(150. Pr. 1786); The XII Bukes of Eneados 
4 Vols, Se vetical Works, ed. J. Small 
x jJ.K. 


XII 15453 


"ML. Watt, D.’s Aeneid (192°): 


Janus (*Noordwijk 5 
Eliz. vy. Zuylen; tThe Hague 8 * 
utch humanistic statesman, his- 
Doo” and poet, He studied at Lowrey: 
and Paris. In 1572 he j d the 


one ‘Mation an evolt. 

of ve the ee dnvves during the siege 

£Neg : €n and visited Ens and several 

ch S ambassador. In 1593 
Sur, 2eue as councillor in the Supreme 

Roetry fi Ousa was early @ fo 
©cun ’ fey pguee the oe ptuth 
ae) AED igramn Hat ths 

Ge. 22, Fie Ep Silvarum lib. a 


The Palice of 


DOWSON 


rE ed, in 1575 Nova Poemata (including 
pical songs on the siege of Leiden), in 
1586 Odae Britannicae, an impression of 
his experiences in England. His poems in 
Dutch are rare. In collaboration with Jan 
van Hout he translated Secundus’s Basia; 
he also wrote a preface in verse for Melis 
Stoke’s Riymkroniek (1591). His chief 
merit lies in his historiographical work. 
With his metrical Annales (1 599), extended 
and adapted in prose in 1601 into Bataviae 
Hollandiaeque Annales, based on primary 
sources, he paved the way for modern 
critical historiography. 

Poemata pleraque selecta (1609); Neder- 
duitsche Ged., ed. P. C. Molhuysen in De 
Navorscher (1901). 

H. Kampinga, De opvattingen over onze 
oudere vaderl. gesch. bij de Holl. historict der 16e 
en r7e eeuty (1917); G. Ellinger, Gesch. 
neulatein. Lyrtk in d. Niederlanden (1933): 

J.J.M. 


Douwes Dekker, EDUARD: see MULTA- 
TULI. 


Dovizi, BERNARDO, also called IL BrsBIENA 
(*Bibbiena 1470; +Rome 1520), Italian 
playwright, created cardinal by pope 
Leo XN, whose secretary he had been. 
‘Tomo faceto et discreto’ Francesco Vet- 
tori called him in a letter to Machiavelli, 
and as such he appears in the role assigned 
to him by Castiglione in Jl Cortegtano. 
His portrait was painted by Raphael. His 
comedy, La Calandria, first produced at 
Urbino in 1513, was performed at the 
Vatican in I514 with scenery by Peruzzi 
which has been described by Vasari. 

La Calandria, crit. ed. I. Sanesi, in Com- 


medie del Cinquecento (1912). 
A. Santelli, 22 cardinale Bibbtena Gee Ie 


Sanesi, La Commedia, I (1911). : 


Dowden, EDWARD (*Cork 3 V 18433 
+Dublin 4 IV 1913), Irish scholar ; 
professor of English literature at Trinity 
College, Dubli Lis literary reputation 
rests mainly upon his Shakespearean 


studies. 

Shakespeare, his Mind and Art (1875); A 
Shakespeare Primer (1877); Essays, Modern 
and Elizabethan (1g10).—Poems (1870). ey 


ERNEST CHRISTOPHER (*Lee 
2 VIII 1867; +Catford 23 II 1900), English 
lyrical poet. His mother committed 
suicide; his father died in 1894, leaving 
him an insolvent dry-dock, which he sold; 
from that date until 1899 he lived in 
France, earning his living by translating 

for the notorious but enter- 


French classics 
prising publisher Leonard Smithers. His 


Dowson, 





DRACHMANN 


first and best book, Verses (1896), placed 
him at once among the great poets of the 
day, with his friends W. B. Yeats and 
Lionel Johnson. Many of his poems 
appeared first in the Yellow Book, the 
Savoy and the two Books of the Rhymers’ 
Club. His early death was precipitated by 
tuberculosis and the reckless disregard 
with which he treated his health. 

VERSE: Verses (1896); The Pierrot of the 
Minute, a dramatic phantasy in one act (1897); 
Decorations (1899).—Novets: A Comedy of 
Masks (1893, with Arthur Moore); Dilemmas 
(1895) ; Adrian Rome (1899).—Collected Poems, 
ed. Arthur Symons (1905; intro. unreliable) ; 
Poetical Works, ed. D. Flower, with full intro. 
and life (1934, incl. 40 unpub. poems). 

V. Plarr, FE. D. Reminiscences, 1887-97 
(1914 ; biog. details unreliable) ; H. J. C. Grier- 
son, Lyrical Poetry from Blake to Hardy 
(1928); M. Longaker, E. D. (2nd ed. 1945). 

DF. 


Drachmann, Hoicer Henrik HERHOLDT 
(*Copenhagen 9 X 1846; «1871 Vilhel- 
mine Charlotte Erichsen, «©1879 Emmy 
Culmsee, ©1903 Sophie Elisabeth Drew- 
sen, née Lasson; tHornbek 14 I 1908), 
Danish poet, novelist and short-story 
writer, originally a painter. A visit to 
England in 1871 inspired him to write his 
first significant poems. He was then a 
staunch supporter of Georg Brandes, but in 
the 1880s he turned violently against 
Brandes’ radical views and became a poet 
of romantic and patriotic sentiment, 
finally adopting an attitude of bohemian 
individualism, unattached to any group. 

_ Drachmann holds a high place in Danish 
literature as a lyric poet, passionate, im- 
pulsive and capricious, His temperament 
was lyrical and impressionable, greatly 
influenced by women. He saw his own 
changeable nature in the sea, a subject to 
which he constantly returned. His faults 
are obvious—his wordiness, his egotism, 
his poses—but in his best poems he has a 
complete mastery of verse and phrase, and 
ranks with Johannes Ewald. He is also 
indebted to Oehlenschlager, Winther and 
Aarestrup, and to Heine and Byron. His 
nearest equivalent in English literature is 
Swinburne. 


VERSE: Digte (1872); Deampede Melodier 
(1875); Sange ved Havet (1877); Ungdom 1 
Digt og Sang (1879); Ranker og Roser (1879); 
Prinsessen og det halve Kongerige (1878); Osten 
or Sol og Vesten for Maane (1880); Gamle 
Guder og nye (1881); Dybe Strenge (1884); 
Beecnes Bog (1889); Unge Viser (1892); 

roget Loy (1901); Vagabundus (1910).— 
tee Volund Smed (1894); Reneessance 
L cag Renaissance, Melodrama, tr. 1n Poet 

Ore, XTX, 1908); Melodramaer (1805) ; Gurre 
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(1898).—NoveLs AND VARIOVS: 1375); Daum 


Sri tor Stille ( grt): 
Kridt (1872); [ Storm og + on (1877)? 
héduser ( 1877); Derazvre fra a os); oul Of 
Paa Somands Tra 8 Love ong. tt 


* I . 4 1879; 
Virginie under Nordlig Bi edde (187 


irgim Northern 
land Virginia of @ 4 
Paul ¢ £ iy 


Lars Kruse (1879); Vial 08 ga Fora 
Vandenes Datter (1881); Oy Wild Duck fe 
(1884; Eng. tr. The Cruise a ‘Kolk (1883 489)3 
\ e ’ A ’ - | ira s / 18 ; 
laghh reo he ve 885) ; Skyggedt fad den bredé 
lee fra Greensen (1880) Ais 
Pensel (1887); Troldtd Rif 
(1890); Deu hellige Ild 00 i} out 
(1904); Hr. Oluf han rider He i. 
Byron in Homespun (19% Sherifter (12 vale 
(1925).—Samlede paetiske Ti dvalg (10 ¥ 
506-00) | Poetiske Skrifter | ( 900); 
; Lore are {0 
1927). “ns _ som Drens Visit. 
ane Saal Eiansee, E. Gosse, Te om a 
Poomben teat , dir my ee BentZ0 “iN 
dringer om £4. . (1925) 5, ” (1932) pa 
Br til hans Fadrenely” L. Niels 9 
Buran D.s Ungdom (1949) ,. 1878-9! 
942); P. V. Rubow, °° 
pW Mh row. H. D. Sidste 


ol ™; 

rT LIUS)7 oti at 

pug AEMIP Chris? 

. BLoSssiUsS pias nda 

om fl. late sth centull py the vain’ 

sep igoned “2. for BY in 

atin poet. IMPTP, go) 96) M don | 

King Eaunthamun 484 ght pep 

logized an enemy, ” jgfactl> an ‘en? Ke 

sn elegiac poem, the Sa’ gactio Pot 

his rel - composes? rihus DE 4 fro 

his re ad the De Lau le end aac, 

ao > iltustrated far pistory “cll 

these ar ILas biblica 7D nle@ arith 

Roman as We x ins ad sper g 

ius’ lar poery, a je G8. 

‘hort mythological bow 4 kre ei 
ises, ANC Pig, FOF” eal 
school-exercis?ty - which 38> “rryqgo 

classical og 5 Ores, 6 bi™ rar 

¢ kab ce. ' = x so 2 rath 

reese correctly 48° voller pat 
. 0 aes 

os ? ev: ' 

Dracontit carmina, ) an 92? 

Germ. Hist., 14 19 sift poet! D: 
Minores, 5 (1914): cptan La : 

Mo Raby, Christ ost 


. 


N ( fot? 
oDMA™ Fecki 
Drake, JoseP# a“ Saab © e Sst 
5) AEC oet. Crh 
VIII 17983, OF ican PO: i 
21 [X 1820); jee che gatit! 
edicine, wrote *. 
See ih, be ee 
Culprit Fay’ w?* oe 
the best America? croak 
Poems, 5Y Croake", The gar. 
C aker, fun. (18197 — ale 
"hor Poems (1835) he Life r 
Other Poel \ evel The 
, Fle Ms 


F, ¢ 
¥ Ras (1935)- 
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American scientist and historian who 

approached history as a science. 

anes of the Intellectual Development of 

War (4 (1862); History of American Civt 

Reli (3 vols, 1867); History of Conflict between 
e man and Science (1874): 

‘ as Waln-Morgan Draper, The Drapers 

Wide ica (1892); M. S. Brown, ‘Historical 
i a of J. W. D.’, in The Colonnade (New 

rk University, 1911). R.M.H. 


see MICHAEL (*Hartshill, Warwicks. 
SABE tLondon 23 XII 1631 2), English 
often and dramatist who was competent, 
dit more than competent, in all the many 
‘ttle and styles to which he turned. 
atibar is known of his youth. He was 
and ently page to Henry Goodéte in 1573 
Stn served Thomas Goodete at Colling- 
n i 1580, returning to Henry ¢. 1555. 
ooaaaciges in 1591, Drayton published his 
to a Idea two years later. From 160 
Married: possibly longer, apparently un- 
ee D rayton celebrated his love for 
ord. ; oodere, wife of Sir Henry Rains- 
ores in the Idea of his verse. With 
eee published (1596), he col- 
ker - a4 (1597-1601) with Munday, Dek- 
cota Wilson in plays for Henslowe. In 
Ba 1599, he attended _ as esquire 
bay is Aston’s creation as K.B. (1603). 
0 ie on was connected with the Children 
of the King’s Revels at Whitefriars (19077 
(16; Was in prince Henry's househol 
Boles and was associated with Edmund 
Dt S scheme for an academy (é. 10 eh 
Count on, a well-liked, sincere, sociab e 
ing a tyman, was thorough 10 all his wae 
Sor nd kept abreast of developments ; His 
nets, at first conventionally mellow, 


a later colloquially ironic. His couplets 
his V a grasp of technique, apparent also 1n 
feel me royal and His 
ol hg for epic is expressed in the patriotic 
Yolbion, and his perfect fusion of native 

in the delightful 


é ije 


2 enser S0°., 


18 ems (1605 etc. 3 1637} TEPt: Sp 4 
Igo) —The suing oh the Church (159%) 
(t56 \*593) Ideas Mirror (1594) 3 a iets 
Mey’ 7 Endinion and Phoebe (1595)3 ie 
(159¢0°S_,(1596); Robert of Normandy |e 
bp); Englaiid’s Heroical Epistles (1597 etc.) 5 
18 ng ton (1612 ett.; YePpr: Spenset " 
the”? Lhe Battle of Agincourt (1627 > 33 
Ming aises Blisiuin 0 30). SELECTION 
Sy “ Poems, ed. C. Brett ) 
7» Three Sonnets, ed. M- 43 
Tomblete Works, ed J. We Es) 
Spm and B. Newdiga't (1937 HGpenset 


Soc! “lton, A tion to 14. 
Ly, 18gs), vane oth Cyitical Study (905), 
Lan hittaker, *D. as a Dramatist me 


& A : dij ate M. 7, 
Qng > *488oc., 18 : B: Newaigatt, 
Shy Civcle peo J.R.B. 


DROSTE-HULSHOFF 


Dreier, FREDERIK HENRIK HENNINGS 
(*Copenhagen 16 XII 1827; tibid. 9 V 
1883), Danish essayist. He was Den- 
mark’s first socialist, a highly gifted 
personality. He is a consistent realist in 
the middle of Denmark’s romantic period. 


Blik paa det det verdenshistoriske Verk Clara 
Raphael (x8st);. M. 4 Goldschmidt, ét 
Literaturbillede (18 52); Aandetroen og den frie 
Tenkning (1852). 

R. Nielsen, F. D. (1921): E.B. 


Droogenbroeck, JAN VAN, pseud. JAN 
Fercuut (*St Amands 18 I 18353; tBrus- 
sels 27 V 1902), Flemish poet. A disciple 
of Dautzenberg, he concentrated on form. 
He translated Rickert and compiled a 
rhyming dictionary (1883). 

Makamen en Ghaselen (1866); Dit ayn 
sonnestralen (1873); Spreuken en Sproken 
1891). 

r Aistaennans, in Jaarboek der Kon. Vi: 
Academie (1908). R.F.L. 


Drost, AARNOUT (*Amsterdam 15 III 
1810; ts XI 1834), Dutch theologian and 
writer, admired by Bakhuizen and Pot- 
gicter (with whom he founded * De Muzen’) 
because of his deep religiosity and harmo- 
nious personality. Drost’s sketches and 
novels treated the national past in the spirit 
of pure romanticism; his friends finished 
his posthumous work in the style of the 
romanticism 0 De Gids. His literary 
criticism is well balanced. 

NOVEL: Hermingard van de Etkenterpen 
(1832). SKETCHES ; Schetsen en Verhalen (2 
vols, 1835 and 1030/7; | 

’M. de Waal, A.D. (1918); P. N. van Eyck, 
‘a Bibl. der Ned. Letteren, II (1939) and in 
Tijdschr. v. Nedetl. T. en Lett., 60 (1941). 

J.W.W. 


Droste, COENRAAT (*Dordrecht VIII 
1642; TL he Hague V 1734) ; Dutch soldier; 
writer of important memoirs (Verversing 
van geheugchenis, 1723); plays (We Haagsche 
Schouburg; 2 vols, 1710-14) arid poetry: 
jJ.W.W. 


Droste-Hilshoff, ANNETTE (Anna Eliza- 
beth), Freiin von (*Schloss Hiilshoff bei 
Miinster 10 1 1797; +Meersburg, Bodensée 
a4 V 1848), German poet. A West- 

halian aristocrat, she lived in retirement 
with her mother in a dower-house, though 
ier literary interests were stimulated by 
contacts with the brothers Grimm, Freilig- 
rath, Adele Schopenhauer, C. B. Schliter, 
and, on visits to her brothet-ih-law 
Freiherr von Lassberg, with Uhland and 
other Swabian poets. Her warm friend- 
Ship with Levin Schickine, 17 yeats her 
junior, ended iri his tnarrying another and 


DROUART LA VACHE 


wounding her with his novel Die Ritter- 
biirtigen. Wer health was never good; her 
greatness, which now scems beyond 
question, not widely recognized during her 
lifetime. A poetic realist, she drew her 
inspiration, like Emily Bronté whom she in 
some ways resembled, from communion 
with her native countryside, fusing sensi- 
bility with microscopic intensity of vision. 
She was preoccupied, too, with the 
supernatural and the dark side of life. 
This found expression in her narrative 


poems and in her great Novelle Die 
Judenbuche (1842). A pious Roman Cath- 


olic, her spiritual struggles are recorded in 
Das Geistliche Jahr (1852), an outstanding 
collection of devotional verse. 

Dichtungen (1838); The Few’s Beech-tree, tr. 
Lillie Winter (1915); Gedichte (1844).— 
Gesammelte Werke (5 vols, 1925) and Briefe (2 


vols, 1943), both ed. K. Schulte-Kemming- 
hausen. 


Levin Schiicking, A. v. D.-[H., ein Lebens- 
bild (1862; ed. L. L. Schiicking, 1942); K. 
Schulte-Kemminghausen, A. uv. D.-H. (1939); 
Jahrbuch — der Droste-Hiilshoff Gesellschaft 
(1947 ff.). FLAP. 


Drouart la Vache ({1. late 13th century), 
translated the De Amore of Andreas Capel- 
lanus into French verse (1290). 


_ Ed. of the poem and study of the poet (with 
title D. la V.) by R. Bossuat (both 1926). 
F. 


Drumev, VassiL, also known as IXLIMENT, 
archbishop of Tirnovo (*Shumen ae Ii 
1840; +Tirnovo 9 VII 1901), Bulgarian 
writer. He started writing as a student in 
the Moscow Religious Academy in the 
1860s. His autobiographical novel Nesh- 
tastna Familia (1860) became at once a 
best seller in Bulgaria and was banned by 
the Turkish authorities. The ‘Turks did 
not interfere, however, in Drumev’s 
religious activities and in 1873 he was 
elected archbishop of Tirnovo, the virtual 
head of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church. 
His only play Ivanko (1871) is still con- 
sidered the best in the Bulgarian theatre 
literature. After the liberation of Bulgaria 
he became active in politics and was for a 
time prime minister. 

oe Works, ed. T’. Pashev (3 vols, 
191), 

M. Arnaudov, Sbornik Kliment Tarnovshi 
(1927); B. Penev, Parvata Balgarska Povest 


(1929); Y, Trifinov, Drumev-Fivot Deynost 
arakter (1929.) M.P. 


Drummond, WiLtiiam (*Hawthornden 


13 XII rss; 001632 Elizabeth Logan; 
Tibid, 4 XII 1649), Scottish poet and 
royalist pamphleteer. Educated at Edin- 
burgh University; studied law at Bourges 
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Dryden, Joun (#Aldwinkle-All-Saints 9 
VIII 1631; «London 1 XII 1663 Lady 
Elizabeth Howard; tLondon I V 1700), 
nglish poet, dramatist, translator and 
Prose writer, who was king's scholar at 
Westminster School and proceeded to 
Trinity College, Cambridge (1650). In 
1654 he was employed in a secretarial post 
With Milton and Marvell, possibly hack- 
Writing for Herringman, until the restora- 
ce brought him royal favour and a 
ashionable public. His service to the 
= pu das with the poem to Crom- 
of] S memory (1659), and his transference 
t oyalty to Charles II, with his embracing 
€ religion of James II, have led to his 
oe represented as a turncoat, especially 
: he became poet laureate (1668) and 
u Storiographer royal (1670); but Dryden's 
nhesitating devotion to faith and king 
Orfeited these posts after the revolution. 
Ttbough a mild and kindly person © 
ae lar habits and with domestic virtues he 
tha involved frequently in political and 
De ‘ary controversies which descended to 
tsonalities. Mistaken for the author of 
a anonymous Essay upon Satyr he was 
Saulted (Dec. 1679). Dryden was ont 
Rr ose few writers of vast range and out- 
‘ Whose creative energy is matched by 
and ability rarely to fall below competence 
Und often to rise above it. He thoroughly 
nd. stood every form which he attempte 
his te his imagination and ideals as 


Vit and workmanship he was, much 
Milton, 4 


renaissance. 
harmony 
thinking, 


lakespeare, Spenser OT 
ent of the earlier 

a fine ear, he combined 
Tace with clear and strong 
tie er in blank or rhyming yee 
for th As a satirist he was, the m = 
on we next century. As critic he pas 


acs : he informe 

op; Sly and elegantly ¢ 

smi 202 of. ‘the educated gentleman un- 
rched by any hint of pedantry: 


Of Se€nsitiv it the tempel 
; nsmit F 
h itive to tra : ; ‘ | 


the Pas he lets us see it a5, 
St’ despi ‘novation. 
far wt despite all inno 
acl, tine Shakespeare, he none the a 
?Wledged the competence of Rymert- 


D . 
and €n has been acclaimed for his prose 


theat a dramatic verse, but changes ° 
Celle Tical fashion have ° 
Plo S$ fe as a constructor of play 
a rhe intricate but coheren’s 
0 listens °88 ak an 

ba listen to fcften eie ing to heights ee 
thea? long: and, if trivial, Fi y 

Of ae): It is probable that in : 
King’s 1S 28 plays under COTE” 1) ike’s 
Com S Players, and thep for the i 

eany, Dryden achieved the surene 


and 
Wh e . 


‘his best work— 


DUARTE 


of touch which distinguishes his pro- 
logues, occasional verse and longer poems. 
No mean translator, he achieved his aim 
of making his poet speak the kind of English 
which is equivalent to the style and lan- 
guage of the original, a redistillation of 
spirit which serves two civiligalens: 


Annus Mirabilis, etc. (1688, first collected 
ed. of the poems); Original Poems and trans- 
lations (1701); Poetical Works with notes by 
Joseph Warton (etc.), ed. H. J. Todd (4 vols, 
1811); Poetical Works, ed. W. D. Christie 
(1870), ed. G. R. Noyes (1908); The Works 
(1691, first collected ed. of the plays); 
Comedies, Tragedies and Operas (2 vols, 1701); 
Dramatic Works, ed. W. Congreve (6 vols, 
1717), ed. M. Summers (6 vols, 1931-32) 3 The 
Prose Works, ed. E. Malone (3 vols, 1800); 
Essays, ed. W. P. Ker (2 vols, 1900) ; Prologues 
and Eptlogues, ed. W. B. Gardner (1951); The 
Works, ed. W. Scott (18 vols, 1808), rev. 


G. E. B. Saintsbury (1882-92). 

G..E.B. Saintsbury, D. (1881); A. W. Verrall, 
Lectures on D. (1914); M. Van Doren, The 
Poetry of D. (rev. 193 1); T. S. Eliot, Homage to 
¥ D. (1934); M. Macdonald, ¥. D. A biblio- 
graphy’ (£939); J. M. Osborn, F. D. Some bto- 
graphical facts and problems (1940); D. N. 
Sith, ¥, D. (1950); 5. M. Monk, 7. D.: a lst 
of critical studies 1895-1948 (1950). J -R.B. 


Drzié, DJORDJE (*Ragusa 6 II 1461; tibid. 
56 IX 1501), Dalmatian poet. With 
Menketié, he is the earliest Ragusan poet 
whose work survives. His love poems 
show little originality and are frank 
imitations of Petrarch, though some in- 
fluence of the old traditional Slav poetry 
is also to be seen. : 


Stari Pisct Hrvatski, vol. 2 (1870). 


Drzié, MARIN (*Ragusa ¢. 15 18; {Venice 
2 V 1567), Dalmatian poet and playwright, 
came of an artistic Ragusan family, 
studied in Italy and travelled widely 
through returning to_ Ragusa 
where he won repute as a musician, poet 
and organizer of carnivals. Though few 
of his works survive 77 toto, he may be 
regarded as Ragusa’s leading dramatist of 
renaissance spirit. His comedies are 
constructed with the conventional machin- 
ery of involved plots and far-fetched 
coincidences. His. dialogue is realistic 
and lively, and his characters (€.8. de- 
ceived husband, greedy muser etc.) mem- 
orable prototypes compat able to Moliére’s. 
Their construction 1s often slap-dash, but 

Dundo Maroje (¢. 1551)— 


S.C. 


gives a vivid picture of contemporary 
SG, 


Ragusa. 
te king of Portugal, 143 3-38 
Duarte, ne comor of Aton 


DU BARTAS 


+1438), Portuguese moralist, son of Joao I 
and Philippa of Lancaster. He com- 
missioned Fernéo Lopes to write his 
chronicles of the kings of Portugal. A 
man of studious disposition, he has left 
in the Leal conselheiro his reflections on a 
great variety of subjects. His analysis of 
melancholy and his exposition of ‘method- 
ical doubt’ are of extraordinary interest for 
the period in which they were written. 
His other work, a treatise on horsemanship, 
also contains many penetrating observa- 
tions of a moral and psychological nature. 
Leal conselheiro, ed. J. I. Roquette (Paris, 
1842), ed. J. M. Piel (1942); Livro da ensinanga 
de bem cavalgar toda sela, ed. J. M. Piel (1944). 
A. Soares Amora, El-rei D. Duarte e o ‘ Leal 
conselhetro’ (Sao Paulo, 1948); M. Rodrigues 
Lapa, ‘D. Duarte e a prosa diddctica’, in 
Ligées de literatura portuguesa. Epoca medieval 
(3rd ed. 1952). T.P.W. 


Du Bartas, GuiLLauME bE SALLUSTE, 
seigneur (*Montfort, nr Auch 1 5443 
{Paris VII 1590), French poet. A militant 
Huguenot like d’Aubigné, he visited Eng- 
land and Scotland (1587) on diplomatic 
missions for Henry of Navarre. His early 
long poems (Uranie, Le Triomphe de la fot, 
Judith) are filled with religious didacticism 
and biblical reminiscences, and the same 
qualities reappear in his masterpiece, the 
two Semaines, enormously popular in their 
day and possibly influential over Tasso and 
Milton. The first Semaine (1578) re- 
counts the days of the Creation in seven 
cantos. ‘T'he second (unfinished) was to 
continue the story of humanity to the birth 
of Christ and beyond. The grandeur of 
Du Bartas’s conceptions and of his descrip- 
tive alexandrines is marred by his outdated 
scientific notions and his often barbarous 
handling of language, but his very faults 
make him an interestingly original poet. 

Works, crit. ed. U. T. Holmes etc. (Oxford, 
1935).—The Historie of Fudith, tr. T. Hudson 
(1584); Urania, tr. R. Ashley (1589); Du B. 
fis Divine Weekes and Workes, tr. J. Sylvester, 
(1592-99). 

G. Pellissier, La Vie et les euvres de Du B, 
(1882). G.B. 


Du Bellay, Guirtaume (*1491; +1 543), 
French statesman, author of an allegorical 
poem entitled Peregrinatio humana (1509). 
ris memoirs (Ogdoades), originally written 
in Latin, were translated into French at the 
Tequest of Francis I. 


V. L. Bourilly, G. du B., seigneur de Langey 
(1905), E.V. 


ae Bellay, Joacumm (*Liré, Anjou 1522; 
TParis 1 [y 560), French poet. Belonging 
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Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae 
Latinitatis (3 vols, 1678; most recent expanded 
ed. by L. Favre, ro vols, 1883-57, reissued 
pat ff.); Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et 
nfimae Graecitatis (2 vols, 1688). 

L. Feugére, Essai sur la vie et les ouvrages de 

DF. 


Du C. (1852). 


Ducas (Christian name unknown), I 5th- 
meres Byzantine historian in the service 
oa Genoese Gateluzzi rulers of Lesbos. 
* s world history gives valuable detail on 
; e 15th century. He knew Turkish and 
ae as well as his native Greek; and in 
aa of his love of classical antiquity he 
Writes in the vernacular. 
Historia, ed. I. Bekker (1934, With Latin tr.) 3 
| we Patr. Gr., 157 (vith Latin tr). 
ee Miller, ‘The historians Doukas and 
rantzes’, in Jour. Hell. Stud., 46 (1926). 
T.M.H. 


D : 
Rees’ ISIDORE-LUCIEN: see LAUTREA- 
NT, Le CoMTeE DE. 


Tuchosal, Louis-ALBERT (*Geneva 13 IV 
§ 2; tibid. 28 II 1901), Swiss poet whose 
Pp vat varect, marked by progressive 
ton was a courageous spiritual reac- 
Wien ee his crue] destiny. lis poems 
Igy : a first expressed a revolt (Posthuma, 
bai ©) camd to be transpositions of his 

Inful experiences. Le Livre de Thule 


I c Gj. te 
near, contains some traditional verse, but 


me pnosal is also the first of the rare French- 
“ISS symbolists. Le Rameau d’or (1894), 
(rg vased edition of La Forét enchantee 
hoe is perhaps the best work of a poet 

Se taste and artistry remain inferior to 


'S Zenuine lyrical gift. 
NL. Pj Toate ; Tavat, Bis 
Spiess wee Trois poetes, 1P.L. 


Gee JEAN-FRANGOIS (# Versailles 22 vill 
lates tibid. 31 I1I 1816); French trans- 
tion. and dramatist. His timid adapta- 
B “8 of Shakespeare, though later than 
Gea de La Place’s abridged ee 
Ta te) and less faithful than 5 os 
ae of first putting Shakespeare O17 the 
leg ch stage, His own plays are colout- 
“* See also DrsToucHEs. re 
Ful; APTATIONS: Hamlet (1769) 5 Romeo @ 
(to gn° (1772); Le Roi Lear (1783)3 Machett 
<a; 4) ; Othello (1792).— PLAYS : Cidipe ie 
(agey” (1778); Abufar ov Ja Famille arave 
UO ls, 182 ). “ae = 
‘deare ¢ diaapelses “Eindes ahist. litt.- ee 
€ en France (190%): B. 
*Dinan 12 I] 


Uc] 
yy, PS: Cuartes PINOT (# Dee ee 
He 3 TPatis 26 III 1772) French writer. 
aq at first an author of short stories 
ovels, in which a scabrous story was 


DUFRESNY 
interlaced with moral reflexions. Appointed 
historiographer royal in succession to Vol- 
taire, he produced his chief work, Les 
Considérations sur les moeurs de ce siécle 
(1751), which combines with epigrammatic 
comment a lively picture of contemporary 
manners and personalities. 


Nove: Les Confessions dtu comte de *** 
(1742).—HIstTory : Histoire de Louts XI (1745) 3 
Meénoire pour servir a VPhistowe des nieurs du 
r8e siécle (1752); Mémorres secrets sur les égnes 
de Louis XIV et de Louis XV (1791). 

L. le Bourgo, D. (1902). 


Du Fail, No&L (*Chateau-Létard, nr 
Rennes c. 1520; TRennes_ 7 VII 1591), 


French story-writer. A Breton country 
squire who had fought and travelled, Du 
Fail wrote realistically and understandingly 
of peasant life. His work contains amus- 
ing stories and sketches written with some- 
thing of the verve of Rabelais and a strong 
dose of common-sense philosophy. 

Propos rustigues (1547), ed. L. Lefevre 
(1938) ; Baliverneries ou Contes nokveatn 
PEnutvapel (1545), ed. L. Lefévre (1928); 
Contes et discours d@Eutrapel (1585), ed. E. 


Courbet (1894). ; hit 
. Philippot, La Vie et U@uvre de N. Du F. 


(1914); G. Reynier, Les Origines du roman 
réaliste (1912). G.B. 


Dufferin, HELEN SELINA, née Sheridan, 
subsequently Countess of Gifford (*Eng- 
land ? 1807; co1825 Lord Dufferin (+1841), 
wo1862 Earl of Gifford; tLondon? 13 VI 
1867), grand-daughter of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan; wrote poems and some satirical 
prose of slight merit. 
Collected Songs; Poems and Verses (1894). 
R.McH. 


Duffet, THOMAS ( fl. 1678), English milliner 
who turned burlesque dramatist. He 
wrote The Mock Tempest (1678) for Drury 
Lane to oppose Dryden’s Tempest at 
Dorset Gardens. 

New Poems etc. (1676); The Spanish Rogue 
(1674). Halal: 
Duffy, Str CHARLES Gavan (*Monaghan 
va Iv ySt6; TNice 9 II 1903), Irish 
statesman and writer, founder of Young 
Ireland movement; emigrated to Victoria 
Gee and became its prone. minister ; 
eeamhing to Ireland in 1880, he helped 
the Irish literary rev!V4"- 

Young Treland (1880); 
Hemispheres (1898): 

, 2 (*Pari 
Dufresny, CHARLES RivibrRe (*Paris c. 
1654; ibid. 6 X 1724); French dramatist. 
An iJlepitimate descendant of Henri IV, he 


began in his 408 to write lightly-sketched 


My Life im Two 
R.McH 


DUGDALE 


comedies of character. His non-dramatic 
work, Les Amusements sérieux et comiques 
(1699), describing the adventures and 
reflexions of a Siamese visitor to Paris, has 
been seen as a forerunner of Montesquicu’s 
Lettres Persanes. 


Le Malade sans Maladie (1699); L’Esprit de 
Contradiction (1700); Le Double veuvage 
(1702); Le Faloux honteux de Vétre (1708); La 
Coquette du village (1715); La Réconciliation 
‘normande (1719); Le Mariage fait et rompu 
(1721).— Guvres (1731, 1747). 

W. Domann, D.’s Lustspiele (1904). 
Dugdale, Sir Wiriiam (*Shustoke, nr 
Coleshill 12 IX 1605; #1622; +Blythe 
Flall 10 II 1685/6), English bibliographer, 
historical scholar. <A friend of Sir Henry 
Spelman, Dugdale’s driving force as an 
editor accomplished much, and earned 


him the severe nickname of ‘Grand 
Plagiary’. 


G.B. 


Monasticon Anglicanum (with Dodsworth, 
1655-73); Antiquities of Warwickshire (1656), 
ed. W. Thomas (1730), repr. J. Jones (1765); 
Origines Fudiciales (1666 : 1671); The Baronage 
of England (1675-76).—The Life, Diary, and 
Correspondence of D., ed. W. H amper (1827).— 
D. Douglas, English Scholars 1660-1730 (and 
ed. 1951). | a 


Dugonics, ANDRAS (*Szeged 18 X 1740; 
fibid. 25 VII 1818), Hungarian novelist 
and playwright, professor of mathematics 
at Budapest. Dugonics wrote the first 
popular Hungarian novel, Etelka (2 vols, 
1788). Like his contemporary, Gvadanyi, 
he was strictly conservative and tried to 
preserve Hungarian traditions, particularly 
in his use of dialect forms. 


Joldnka, Etelkdnak lednya (2 vols, 1803).— 


oo” példabeszédek és jeles monddsok (2 vols, 
1820). 


A. Prénai, D. A. életrajza (1903); D. Baréti, 
D. A. (1934). GEG. 


Du Guillet, Pernetre (*Lyons c. 1520; 
tibid. 17 VII 1545), French poet. Married 
to a Du Guillet (1537 or 1538), she was the 
disciple and platonic mistress of Maurice 
Scéve. With Louise Labé she completes 
the trio of Lyons poets who linked France 
with the poetry of the Italian Renaissance. 
Her verse, all contained in one posthumous 
volume (Rymes), owes much to Petrarchan 
and neo-platonic influences. Her early 
death may have been caused by plague. 


Rymes de gentile et vertueuse dame, P. du G.., 
yonnotse (1545, 15 52), ed. J. Aynard as 
oémes et chansons (1924). 

v Saulnier, ‘P. du G.’, in Bibl. 


d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 4 (1944). 
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he turned to the arts—music, painting 
(talented pupil of Rembrandt) and poetry. 
Despite their serious contents his poems 
(published only after his death) have a 
ae rhythm and show appreciation of the 
eauty of life. Long neglected, he was 
characterized as a poet of merit by Albert 
erwey. 
an . Hoogstraten, Werken van H dD. (17195 
eens iog.); A. Verwey, H. D.’, in Stille 
ek o1en (1901); J. Witte, HH. Ds (1926); 

J. Ruys, ‘H. D.’, in Oud-Holland, XXXI 


(1913); J. Greshof, Bloemlezing ( 1923)- 
A.M.B.W. 


Dumas, ALEXANDRE Davy DE LA_PAIL- 
C as known as Dumas pére (*Villers- 
eee ot Vil 1802; © 1840 Ida Ferrier; 
Howes nr Dieppe 5 XII_1870), French 
velist and playwright. Dumas was the 
ae of a creole and a negress, and a 
ae aoe of the generals of the Revolu- 
5 gone died in 1806. He went to Paris 
first 23 to seek his fortune and was at 
Ree 1 ployed by the duc d’Orleans. He 
Was use by his pen. His first success 
Or wen, 1 the theatre (1829). | He was 
some time the lover of Marie Lebay, 
a mother of Alexandre Dumas fils. His 
Stence was an extraordinary hotch-potch 
Wh. and dissipation. Politically he 
ally an ardent republican and enthusiastic- 
te Supported the revolution of 1848. 
foy hee he went into voluntary rte 
caus t* with Garibaldi in 1860 for the 
q € of Italian independence, lived at 
Ples for four years, returned to France 
Sarl i ied, crippled by debts. Dumas 
and st Writings were grandiloquent poems 
With oe theatrical farces. : ioe 
(Hen iugo, he created the romantic. be 
ea, III et sa cour, 1829). is bes 
Uction in this field was Antony (1831), 
badly Odramatic piece which has dated 
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Sou ef As a novelist, Dumas r 
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(1832); La Tour de Nesles (1832); Térésa 
(1832); Angéle (1833); Catherine Howard 
(1834); Caligula (1837); Mile de Belle-Isle 
(1839); La Reine Margot (1845); Morte- 
Cristo (1848); L’Orestie (1856); La Dame de 
Monsoreau (1860).—NOVELS: Madame et la 
Vendée (1832); Acté (1839); Les Crimes 
célébres (15 vols, 1839 ff.); Les Trois Mousque- 
taires (1844; The Three Musketeers, tr. W. 
Robson, 1950) with sequels, Vingt-ans aprés 
(1845) and Vicomte de Bragelonne (1847); Le 
Comte de Monte-Cristo (18 vols, 1844-45) ; 
La Reine Margot (1845); Le Chevalier de 
Maison Rouge (1846); Les Mohicans de Parts 
(1854).— VARIOUS : Impressions de voyage 
(1833); Excursions sur les Bords du Rhin (1841- 
42); De Paris & Cadix (5 vols, 1846-48); Mes 
Mémoires (22 vols, 1852-54); Souvertirs .. . 
(1854-553 new ed. 1868). 

H. Parigot, Le Théatre de D. pére (1899); 
H. Lecomte, A. D., sa vie intime, ses ceuvres 
(1903); A.-P. Davidson, A. D. pére, his life and 
works (1902); H. d’Alméras, A. D. et “Les 
Trots Mousquetatres’ (1929); F. W. Reed, 
Bibliography of A. D..(7933); M: Constantin- 
Weyer, L’ Aventure vécue de D. pére (1946); 
A. Craig Bell, 4. D. (1950). M.G.; J.P.R. 


Dumas, ALEXANDRE, Jils (*Paris 27 VII 
1824; +Marly-le-Roi 27 XI 1895), French 
novelist and dramatist, the illegitimate son 
of Alexandre Dumas pere. He spent his 
early years in poverty with his mother. 
Recognized and educated by his father, 
he came to know intimately the dernt- 
monde he was to depict in some of his plays. 
The circumstances of his birth and up- 
bringing account for his firm belief in the 
dramatist’s duty as a moralist. His first— 
and now most famous—play, La Dame aux 
Camélias (1852), was a dramatization of his 
successful novel published in 1848. The 
long series of plays that followed estab- 
lished the piece-d-these on the French 
stage. Dramatically effective even when 
overcharged with argument, they deal with 
such problems as marriage, adultery, 
illegitimacy, prostitution, female emanci- 
pation. ost of his later plays Dumas 
provided with well-written, forcefully 
argued prefaces. In his lifetime he out- 
shone his father as an influential literary 
figure and was elected to the French 
Academy in 1875. yb 

- Diane de Lys (1853); Le Demi- 
Ly are 8 Be La Question d’argent (1857); Le 
Fils naturel (1858); Un Pere prodigue (1859); 
L’ Ami des Femmes (1864) ; Les Idées de Madame 
Aubray (1867) ; La Princesse Georges (1872); 
Ta Femme de Claude (1873) ; Monsieur Alphonse 
(1874); L’Etrangere (1876) ; Denise (1885); 
Frangillon (1387). Theatre complet (10 vols, 

EL: L’ Affaire Clémenceau (1866). 


1923)-—No < Idées sociales dans le ThéGire de 


Le 
C: Nee’. -H. 8. Schwartz, D. fils, dramatist 


fil I ae 
De, Lamy, Le Thédtre de D. fils (1928); 


DU MAURIER 


H. Lyonnet, La Dame aux Camélias, in Les 
Grands Evénements lttératres (1930): F. A. 
Taylor, The Theatre of D. fils (1937). ‘T.W. 


Du Maurier, Grorce Louis PALMELLA 
BUSSON (*Paris 6 III 1834; ©1863 Emma 
Wightwick; +London 6 X 1896), English 
artist in black and white and novelist. 
He made graceful fastidious illustrations 
for Thackeray, other novels and Punch. 
Of his three novels, Trilby (1894), de- 
picting bohemian life, was a sensational 
success, 

Peter Ibbetson (1891); The Martian (1897). 

D. P. Whiteley, G. du M. His Life and Work 
(1948); T. A. Armstrong, Reminiscences of G. 
du M. (1912); F. Moscheles, In Bohemia with 
G. du M. (1896); The Young G. du M. (letters, 
1860-67), ed. D. du Maurier (1951). R.M.H. 


Dunash ben Labrat, known as Adonim 
ha-Levi (*Baghdad c. 920; +Fez c. 980 ?), 
Hebrew poet and grammarian. He appears 
to have been the first Hebrew poet to 
employ the Arabic metre which was used 
by all poets of the Spanish ‘Golden Age’. 
He wrote liturgical poems as well as odes 
addressed to patrons. He brought to the 
west the new science of Hebrew grammar 
(developed under Arab influence); he 
and his pupils engaged in a bitter literary 
quarrel with the school of Menahem ben 
Saruq. 

Dunash ben Labrat: Shirim, ed. N. Allony 
(1947); Criticae Vocum Recensiones, ed. H. 
Filipowski (185s). 

Allony, The Scansion of Medieval 
Hebrew Poetry (in Heb., 1951). C.R. 
Dunbar, Paut Laurence (*Dayton, Ohio 
27 VI 1872; «1898 Alice Ruth Moore; 
ttbid. g II 1906), American short-story 
writer, novelist, poet. He has been called 
the first American negro to feel the life 
of his people aesthetically and express it 
lyrically. His best poems are written in a 
racy Negro dialect. 


VERSE: Lyrics of Lowly Life (1896); Folks 
from Dixie (1898); Lyvics of Love and Laughter 
(1903); The Complete Poems of P. £. D. (1913). 
——Noveis: The Uncalled (1898); The Love of 
Landry (1900) ; The Sport of the Gods (1902)— 
Stories: The Best Stories of P. L. D., ed. B. G. 
Brawley (1938). | 

B. G. Brawley, P. L. D.: Poet of His People 
(1936). BLL. 


Dunbar, Wittiam (*c. 1460; te. 1515), 
Scottish poet. Dunbar was possibly edu- 
cated at St Andrews and may have been a 
Grey Friar, He appears to have served 
j ames IV not only as a court poet but as a 
diplomatic envoy; and he visited England 
and the continent. In 1500 he was 
granted an annuity of £10 by the king; 
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ereeress of the Arts of Design in the United 

tates (1834). 

vo S. Coad, W’. D.: A Study of His Life and 

C orks and of His Place in Contemporary 
ulture (1917). H 


ats Scotus, JOHANNES (*axton, Rox- 
burgh c. 12653; Cologne 8 XI 1 308), 
: Ottish philosopher and scientist, long 
€vered as doctor subtilis. Le joined the 
ranciscans at Dumfries c. 1280, studied 
ie later taught at both Oxford and Paris, 
- and died while teaching at Cologne. His 
A eipal works are two commentaries on 
= Sentences of Peter Lombard; and the 
ie ad disquisition De Primo Principvo. He 
Tessed above all the formal distinction 
= tween the structure of thought and the 
ructure of fact, and the univocation of 
SINS and asserted a certain primacy to 
fee will over the intellect. — The subtleties 
att . efinements of Scotism were later 
acked ; and in the 16th century the name 
ee oem Dunce gained its present ignomin- 
Meaning. 
ee Omnia, ed. L. Wadding (12 vols, 
fie ence L. Vivés, 26 vols, 1891-955 CO” 
Rk Purious writings and a corrupt text) ; 
ali¢, Ratio criticae editionts operum ominitnt 
for * Scoti (2 vols, 1939-413 out ines the plans 
1950). ed., of which vols 1 and 2 appeare 
longs S. Harris, D. S. (2 vols, 1977 > a full- 
Spuroue te unfortunately partly poe at 
du Bp works); E. Longpré, La Phi osop it 
lopieg] . S. (1924); A. G- Little, | Ss laieg 
Hist Notes on the Life of D. S,’, in Eng. 
en? a Rev., XLVII (1932); E. Betton 
BL Git dé Studi Scotistt 1920-40 (1943); 
son, Jean D. S. (1952): R.W.b. 


Dia, i 
Tonge elaitis (also DonALITIUS): KrisTl- 
17; : (*Lasdinehlen, East Prussia 1 
age coAnna Ohlefant; +Tolmingkehme” 
7 Fy ussia 18 II 1780), Lithuanian poet: 
than ceived a Protestant théeologica 
his 1772 19 Kénigsberg and spent tog 0 
o] ife as vicar of the village church in 
Ge Tingkehmen. ‘Though he also wrote 
ae verse and did Lithuanian trans- 
exohus: of Aesop’s fables, he 1S 
“USively by his descriptive poe 
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; = S 
Perrier (ot DupeiRIER), CHARLE 


DURAO 
(#Aix; FParis 28 III] 1692), French Latin 
poet. A member of the Paris Pléiade, 
with Ménage, Santeul, Commire, Rapin, 
Petit and La Rue, he excelled especially in 
Horatian lyrics. A bitter rival of Santeul, 
he won academy prizes for an eclogue and 
a poem on Louis XIV’s exploits. 


C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du Lundt, 12. 
PT. 


Du Perron, JACQUES Davy (*Saint-Lé; 
+Paris 5 IX 1618), French prelate and 
poet. <A pre-classic poet, he wrote French 
versions of the Psalms and other religious 
and ‘official’ verse. Often abstract and 
rhetorical, he announces Malherbe. He 
played a considerable political role at the 
French court, became a cardinal (1604) 
and archbishop of Sens (1606). 

CBuvres (1622).—P. Feret, Le Cardinal du P. 
(1877); A. Cart, La Poésie frangaise au_17e 
stecle (1939)- G.B. 


Dupin, AURORE: see SAND, GEORGE. 


Duran, SIMEON BEN ZEMAH, known as 
Rasupaz (*Mallorea 1361; tAlgiers 1444), 
Spanish Hebrew religious writer, philo- 
sopher and poet. Rabbi in Algiers, his 
opinion on legal problems was widely 
sought; his 929 responsa (replies) are very 
thorough and an interesting source for 
social history. He was an enthusiastic 
Cabbalist, but against mystical interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. He formulated the 
dogmas of Judaism. Forty-six liturgical 
poems by him are preserved. 

RESPONSA: Tashbex (Amsterdam, i738).— 
PHILOSOPHY : Magen Avoth (4 parts, Livorno, 
1763-85) } Commentary on Job (Venice, 1 589). 
-"PorTRY : Quntres Tehinnoth u-Fismonim, ed. 
I. Morali, in ofnath Pa‘aneah (1867). 

1, Epstein, The Responsa of S. 6. Z, D. 
-oa0): J. Guttmann, ‘Die Stellung des 5, b. 
7. in der... - jiidischen Religionsphilo- 
sophie’, in Monatsschr. Ges. Wiss. Judentums, 
52-83 (1908-09) ; J. Guttmann, Die Philo- 
sophie des Fudentums (1933): G 


uranty, Louis Emre Epmonp (*Partis 
» VI ee tibid. 10 IV 1880), French 
novelist. A disciple of Champfleuty, 
Duranty defined realism as the exact, 
complete and sincere cee of the 
social milieu, the e och in which one lives’. 
social milieu, *%° novels published 1860- 


t of his six nov 
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(1860). eels tke 
jer, La Bataille réaliste (1913); R. 

Beant al Réalisme (1939). WY. 
=. José DE SANTA Riva (*Cata Preéta 
Durao, J ¢Lisbon 24 I 1484), 
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piagiian poet, member of the mineira 


DURIS 


group of poets, although educated in 
Portugal, where, as an Augustinian friar, 
he lived many years. He wrote an epic 
poem Caramuru (1781) on the discovery 
of Bahia and the adventures of Diogo 
Alvares among the Indians and the way 
in which his native wife conveyed to John 
III her sovereign rights over the land. 
The poem, the national epic, is vigorous 
but the sentiment conventional. E.Sa. 


Duris (*Samos; ff. late 4th-early 3rd 
century B.C.), Greek historian, pupil of 
Theophrastus at Athens, tyrant of Samos 
after 301; author of a history (Hellenica 
or Macedonica) recounting events from 
370 to c. 280 B.C., as well as of works on 
literary and art history. A dramatic but 
unreliable narrator, he was much drawn 


upon by historians of the period of the 
Diadochi. 


F. Jacoby, Fragmente der griech. Historiker, 
2 (1926). 
G. Mehnert, De Duride Samio (1921). R.B. 


Du Ryer, Pierre (*Paris c. 1600; Trbid. 
6 XI 1658), French dramatist and trans- 
lator. Most of his 16 plays were tragi- 
comedies, a mixed genre popular in the 
French theatre before the establishment of 
the unities and the triumph of pure tragedy. 
His biblical tragedies, Saiil (1640) and 
Esther (1642), are also notable for their 
period, as is his pastoral comedy, Les 
Vendanges de Suresnes (1633). A fashion- 
able though inaccurate translator, his 
Herodotus (1645) popularized that author 
as an important source of the contemporary 
drama and the novel, as Mile de scudéry’s 
Grand Cyrus (1649). 


Arétaphile (c. 1628); Argenis et Polyarque 
(c. 1629); Alctonée (1636), crit. ed. H. C. Lan- 
caster (1930); Lucréce (1636); Saiil, crit. ed. 
H. C. Lancaster (1931); Thémistocle (1646) ; 
Nitocris (1648); Dynamis (1649); Anexandre 
(1653). 


_ H.C, Lancaster, P. Du R. dramatist (Wash- 
ington, I9I2). G.B. 


Dutt, Axsay-Kumar (*1820; +1886), one 
of the founders of the religious movement 
called the Brahma Samaj and contributor 
to the ‘T'attvabodhini Patrika, a prominent 
Bengali journal. He was one of the 
creators of modern Bengali prose. 

H.G.R. 


Dutt, Micnarn MapHusdpANA (*1824; 
+1873), was the pioneer of the new Bengali 
Poetry and drama which found its fulfil- 
ment in Rabindranath Tagore. He wrote 
three Bengali poems, Tillotama, Maghnad- 
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the (collected in a Spiegelboeck and a 

‘a tedenckboeck), which are of importance 

aa transition from medieval to modern 
es. 


K, Poll, Over de tooneels 
, elspelen van .. J: D. 
ne) E. v. Even, ‘De krijgsman en dichter 
if “i in Versl. Med. Vlaamse Ac. (1901); 
(1 rinsen, in Nieuw Ned. Btogr. Wab., I 
947). J.J.M. 


ht PRUDENS VAN __ (*Dendermonde 
i eas TGhent 13 XI 1859); the most 
FSthan e and important Flemish poet of the 
Orms tic generation. All genres and 
output 7 represented in his enormous 
develor A ‘rederijker’ in his literary 
impr opment and extraordinary talent for 
a7 Saco he was at the same time a 
Nation, r romanticist, who, however, for 
COnsj al and religious reasons, avoided the 
an ae individualism of romanticism 
in ean pressed his easily roused emotions 
Vy imate lyrics. 
Natain Vaderlandsche Poésij (3 vols, 1840) ; 
van Ay; (1842); Het Klaverblad (1848) ; Facob 
laten aoe (1859) ; Nazomer (x8 59) ; Nage- 
erhand ichten (10 vols, 1882-85)-— ESSAYS : 
(1854). re over den N ederlandschen versbouw 
—~Anth , e rederizkkamers in Nederland (1900). 
Meyere (2 vol by F. van Duyse (1889 he) € 
M942) 2 vols, 1907) and P. Sterkens-Cieters 
ete tichee . Pp, Sterkens- 
Cieters pp.  Doech (x893)5 RIE, 


Dwi 


T4 yout ‘TIMOTHY (*Northampton, Mass. 
Have 1752; 001777 Mary Woolsey; +New 
Sduc n, Conn. 11 I 1817) American 
Beet, and theologian. One of Yale's 
Poet Presidents, he wrote uninspire 
.‘ty, preached persuasive sermons on 


his 
Calvinist doctrines. 


The Ty; ; 
Th : Triumph of Infidelity: A Poem (1788); 
Troe OEY Esblased ie Defended Cea) 


Baye in New-England and New- Yor 
C. 
E. Cunningham, D., 4 Biography (2942). 


D 
¥ce 
Iyog? , ALEXAND *Edinburgh , 3° 
of 3 Poondaa 5 ;: v 1869), Scottish ma 
Rdine =: Educated at the igh Sch 
and | Urgh, and Oxford; took holy oF sa 
+ edi te25 set up in Londo . oer 
tigt,dited many Elizabethan Per sing 
the Pp d played a leading pat - pene 
Son ty Society and the ShakesP red 
(1840); for the Jattet he P Thomas 
ore 2 at time the pay fi 4 ‘ 
0 P ubHs 
Gg: 6 the Table pod of Samuel Romer 
Por ) _ See the biograP xical sketch by 
t in the Catalogue (187 5)0 


Kensington Museum, to which Dyce 
bequeathed his library. J.K. 


Dyer, Sir EDWARD (*Sharpham Park, 
Somerset 1545; TLondon V 1607), Eng- 
lish courtier of queen Elizabeth, lyric poet 
and musician. A friend of Hatton and 
Sidney, Dyer engaged in diplomacy in 
Paris (1576) and the Netherlands (1584- 
8s). His conduct, even on the death of 
Essex, was such that no reproach 1s 
recorded against him. B.L.J. 
The Writings in Verse and Prose, ed. A. B. 
Grosart (1872); R. M. Sargent, At the Court of 
Queen Elisabeth: the life and lyrics of Sir E. D. 
(1935)- J.R.B. 
Dyer, JOHN (~Llanfynydd 13 VIII 1699; 
ooMiss Ensor 3; T175 8), English poet. After 
a period as a solicitor’s clerk and as an 
itinerant painter he became vicar of 
Calthorp, Leics., in 1741. He afterwards 
held several Lincolnshire livings; 1752, 
LL.B., Cambridge, by royal mandate. 
Best remembered for his poem, ‘ Grongar 
Hill’, which first appeared in 4 New 
Miscellany (1726); then, in Miscellaneous 
Poems and Translations (ed. Savage, 1726); 
and in its final version in Miscellaneous 


Poems (ed. Lewis, 1726). Dyer’s verse has 
freshness and some charm. 


The Ruins of Rome, a poem (1740); The 
Fleece, a Poem, in four books (1757); Poems, 
vis. Grongar Hill, The Ruins of Rome, The 
Fleece .-+ (1761); Poetical Works... (carefully 
corrected) (1765); Poenis . + + (1770); The 
Poetical Works of Mark Akenside and +. Dz, ed. 
R. A. Wilmott a s); The Poems of ¥. D., ed. 
7. Thomas (1993: 
: te Sanat ives of the Poets, III, ed. G. 
Birkbeck Hill (1905); G. Greeve', ‘The Two 
Versions of Grongar Hill’, in Jour. Eng. and 
Ger. Philol., XVI (1917); H. S. Hughes, J.D. 
and the Countess of Hertford’, in Mod. revs 


XXVIII (1930): 


asinski, ‘TOMAS2 Apo tr, pseud. Dygas 
mate ice 4 III 1839; +Grodzisk 3 


#Niegosiaw! 
i bine Polish author. A democrat and 


pessimist, he realistically described Polish 


life and portrayed animals with the same 


understanding as Kipling. 
oveLs: Pan Sedr2ey Piszczalski (2 vols, 
ey: As (1896); Zajge (190°); Gody sycia 
(1902; Le banquet dé . M. Baron- 
Guihomard and J. A. Teslar, 1937)-—-SHORT 
GrorEs: Z sidt, 61 i laséw (2 vols, 1887); 
Beldonek (1883); Na parskim dworze (1887; 
Auf dem Edelhofe, _*t- Dr Ruhe and A. 
4885). Pasa (1948 ff.). 

Z. Wasilewski, ‘D., in Wspdlexesni 
(1923); Zi. Gzweykowskl,, Dramat. D. (1938); 
To ass, ‘Ae D.’, in Visages d’écrivains ... 

j. Pex? Borowy>. O “ Godach zycia” D-o’, 


- W. 
(1930) 5 Cz0sé, XI (1948) ae 


EADMER 


admer (fc. 1124), biographer of 

St Anselm, was the precentor of 

Christ Church, Canterbury. In 

1120 he was elected bishop of St Andrews 

but never took office. He wrote a history 

of his own times, the lives of SS. Bregwin, 

Dunstan, Oswald and Wilfrid, and a 
treatise on the Immaculate Conception. 

Opera Historica, ed. M. Rule (1884). 

A. Wilmart, ‘Edmeri Nova Opuscula De 
Sanctorum Veneratione et Observatione’, in 
Rev. des Sciences Religieuses, 15 (1935). 

R.B.R. 

Earle, Joun, bishop of Worcester and 
Salisbury (*York 1601 ?; ¢Oxford 17 XI 
1665), English clergyman, poet and 
Character writer. A friend of Falkland 
and tutor to Prince Charles, Earle became 
dean of Westminster (1660) after 16 years 
in exile. Valued as a good man, his 
qualities appear in the wit and creative 
insight of his Characters. 

Micro-Cosmographie (1628, ete.); ed. ££. 
Arber (1868); ed. H. Osborne (1933). 

G. Murphy, Bibliography of English 
Character-Books 1608-1700 (1925). B.L.J. 


Eberhard von Cersne (ff. c. 1400), Ger- 
man allegorist. Canon of Minden; author 
(apart from some lyrics) of Der Minne 
Regel (1404), a free adaptation, within an 
allegorical and narrative framework, of the 
Lractatus Amoris of Andreas Capellanus. 
Der Minne Regel von E. C. (lyrics in appen- 
dix), ed. Fr. X. Wéber (1861). EP: P: 


Eberhard von Gandersheim (fl. early 
13th century), Low German poet. As 
deacon and notary of Gandersheim he 
wrote a rhymed chronicle of the abbey, the 
first poem in Middle Low German 
(completed c, 1216). Expressly aimed at 
laymen, it shows the influence of popular 
tradition, in its prosodic technique also. 

Ed. L. Weiland, Mon. Germ. Hist., Dt. 
Chron., II (1877); L. Wolff (1927). : 

T. Dahlberg, Niederdt. Jahrb., 63/64 (1938). 


Eberlin von Gintzburg, JouHaNnNn 
(*Giinzburg c. 1465; Wertheim after 
1530), German satirist. A Franciscan 
monk, he became an ardent follower of 
Luther. His Die 15 Bundesgenossen, 
though dedicated to Charles V, is a 
trenchant satire on the Roman church; 
it made a great impression and was bitterly 
attacked by Murner. A brilliant preacher, 
erlin wrote many religious tracts, often 
extremely violent. 
_Ed. L. Enders (3 vols, 1896-1902); selec- 
tions ed. A. E. Berger (Deutsch. Lit., Reihe 


ek 2,1931); Letters, ed. O. Langguth, Arch. 
* Netormationsgesch., 31, 33. 
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> . Schmidt, 
H. Werner, 7. E.v. G. (1889) J.B G. (Diss- 
Die 15 Bundesgenossen des J “Dis eligi” 
Leipzig, 1900); TA. SME) i herlins 
eationilen 1. sozialen Gedanken Ebe p.G.D- 
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7A ath MARGARETHE (*Donauwérth 1291; 
Medingen 1351), German mystic. One 
ofa number of nuns who wrote ecstatically 
of their religious experiences (Offendarun- 
a 1344 i), Ber correspondence with 
badd ay-preacher Heinrich von Nérdlingen 
and others is the oldest preserved in the 
German language. 

ee M. E. It. Heinr. v. N. (1882); 
ar iT = ‘. Mystikerbriefe (1931); modern- 

» EL. Wilms (1928). E.P:P: 


E _ . 
Ma de Queiréds: see QueEirds, JOSE 
ARTA DE E¢a DE. 


Echeverria, Esrepan (*Buenos Aires 2 
rene. +Montevideo 19 I 185 t), 
entinian poet. On his return from 
Pee ee he introduced the romantic 
ae to his native— country. He 
Well i it necessary to achieve cultural as 
and $e political independence from Spain, 
aan” one of the earliest to substitute 
Madrid cultural leadership for that of 
ue : ad. His early work was greatly in- 
G. ced by Byron and, to a slight extent, 
Iition Foe romantic poetry, knownln trans~ 
Sets " a cautiva (‘The Captive Se 
Settj conventional love fable 19 the loca 
ng ofthe desert. Itis not great poetry, 


131 ; 
home nieved fame in Spain as well as at 
Rosas A 
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ch he 

a W a - ys sa 
“Ocialista, rote the prose essay 


Elvira 0 la novia del Plata (1832)5 Los 


Cor , 
Cauts los (1834); Rimas (1837, including La 
mto ret frequently pub. since alone and tr. 
(184 vary Cantos a Mayo (1844); La Guitarra 
9); Obras completas (5 vols, 1870). a 


nd formed a political society for 


El dogma 


e . 
2y yermann, JoHANN PETER (#Winsen 
Wise 74 923 OB XI 1831 Johanne Bertram 
Getins 1834); tWeimar 

Atty an Writer, Grew UP in poverty an 1, 


a 
See Cting Goethe’s attention | pene 
; 


Worker of the complete edt 0 
4 his His selfless absorption’ bo oa 
tke S_ Gespréiche, composed from ag : 
ony With Goethe’s permission from 1 es 
tras, oS —a noble portrait, Ww hich ah 
Rosy ‘0 the spirit of its subject fanks W! 
<i's Johnson. ae 
beso dichte (1821); Beitr age eur Poeste mit 
Geg ere Hinweisun “aul Goethe (1824); 
Sing che mit piers an den letzte Fa oon 
"any, ebens (1836; Conversd Ons with Eckel 
Mate. J. Goebel, 1925); Cee (1838). 
‘Chey, €tersen, Die Fenistehuns er Eckert Ret 
esprdche und wire Glaubwiiraigre 


Echeverria was a firm opponent of 


EDGEWORTH 


(1924); H. H. Houben, ¥. P. E., sein Leben fiir 
G. (1925); E. Beutler, Essays um Goethe, II 
(1947). H.A.P. 


Eckhart, ‘MEISTER’ (*Hochheim, nr 
Gotha c. 1260; T1327), German theologian, 
the greatest of the medieval mystics. 
Studied in Strasbourg and Paris (Magister 
1302); head of the Dominican province 
Saxonia 1303-113 condemned a heretic in 
1326. He was, when his theology had 
passed through the more ‘poetical’ works 
of Suso and the sermons of Tauler, the 
most important figure in German religious 
life before Luther. In popular devotional 
literature Eckhart appears as a semi- 
legendary “earned Doctor of Paris’ who 
admits himself ignorant beside the un- 
schooled but pious soul he has catechized 
(docta ignorantia). 

The problem of I..-scholarship is the canon 
of his works: sec J. M. Clark, The Great 
German Mystics (1949) p. 7 ff. and p. 34 on 
the state of two projected editions, the more 
scholarly of which was sabotaged by the Nazis. 
C. de B. Evans, 4 Jeister Eckhart (tr. 1924) 18 
based on F. Pfeiffer’s Deutsche Mystiker (4th 


ed. 1924) and should be used with equal 
caution. F.P.P. 


Eddius (fl. 711-31): surnamed Stephanus, 
came to Northumbria with Bishop Wilfrid 
in 669 to introduce the Roman method of 
chanting. After Wilfrid’s condemnation 
jin 702, Eddius accompanied him to Rome 
and was present at his death at Ripon in 
709: 
The Life of Bishop Wilfrid, ed, B. Colgrave 
); B. W. Wells, ‘Eddi’s Life of Wilfrid’, - 
Eng. Hist. Rev., VI (1891). R.R.R. 


Edelstadt, Davip (*Kaluga, Russia 9 V 
1866; +Colorado, USA 17 X 1892), one of 
the earliest Y iddish socialist-revolutionary 

oets. He started writing in Russian; at 
nine wrote poetry and at twelve was first 
published. He left 1882 for USA and 
was later active in the anarchist movement 
in New York, editing several publications 
and periodicals. 

Collection of his poetry and political writings 
pub. Arbeter-Frajnd (London, 1910). 


; Maria (*Bourton Abbots, 
Bdgewor 967; +Edgeworthstown, Co. 
Longford 22 V7 1849), novelist; daughter 
of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Irish land- 
lord and M.P. She began her literary 
career by writing stores for her father’s 

four wives. Her novels 


ree family by 40! ! 
se idactic and stilted but contain much 
accurate recording of contemporary life. 


EDGREN 


A pioneer of the Irish regional novel, she 
influenced Scott and ‘l’urgenev. 


Castle Rackrent (1800); Belinda (1801); 
Tales from Fashionable Life (1809-12); 


Ormond (1817). 
Helen Zimmern, M. E. (1883). R.McH. 


Edgren, A. C.: see LEFFLER. 


Edward, 2nd Duxe or York (*Norwich ? 
C. 1373; Philippa, daughter of Lord 
Mohun of Dunster; fAgincourt 1415), 
translated into English, under the title 
The Master of Game, Gaston de Foix’s 
famous hunting manual, Livre de la Chasse. 


Ed. W. A. and F. Baillic-Grohman (1909). 
R.W.B. 


Edwards, Cuarves (*Llansilin, Denbigh- 
shire 1628; © c. 1650; tafter 1 VII 1691), 
Welsh prose writer. A scholar of Jesus 
College, Oxford, he devoted himself to 
preaching, studying and writing and the 
editing of Welsh religious books. From 
1666, when he separated from his wife, he 
Spent much of his time in Oxford and in 
London. The argument of his chief 
work, the history of the Christian faith 
and its virtue’, is developed with precision 
and assurance; the work abounds in images 


which not only lighten the style but enlarge 
and enrich the meaning. 


1 Y Ffydd Ddi-ffuant (1667; rev. and en- 
ereee ed. 1671 ; again rev. and enlarged, 1677; 
ed. G. J. Williams, 1936); Fatherly Instructions 
--.(tr. from the Christian Fathers) with an 
appendix ... Gildas Minimus (1686); An 
. A ihoted Man’s Testimony (1691). 
7 ae Ysgrifau Dydd Mercher (1945), 
ul ¢ F&F in Efrydiau Catholig, 4 

(1949). B.Re. 


pawns, JONATHAN (*East Windsor, 
ao 5 * 1703; 01727 Sarah Pierpont; 

rinceton 22 Ill 1758), American clergy- 
en a mystic. A precocious youth, he 
attended Yale, then studied theology. He 
18S remembered as a hell-fire Calvinist 
preacher. But more important were his 
metaphysical dissertations on the problem 
of evil, the freedom of the will and the 
oo of religious experience. Shortly 
; - a his death, he became president of 

€ College of New Jersey (now Princeton). 


ae. reatise Concerning Religious Affections 
age Freedom of Will... (1754); The Great 
(2758) tt octvine. of Original Sin Defended 
4 ith = Ao Dwight, The Works of President 
1829-30), a Memoir of His Life (10 vols, 
Par ATF Winslow, E.: 4 
iffert, E. (1932). 


A.C. Biography (1940); 
McG ELI GC. 


> 4 Careful and Strict Enquiry ... of 
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Edwards, Ricuarp (*1523?; TX 1566), 
English poet and dramatist. As Master © 
the Children of the Chapel Royal, Edwat 
was responsible for presenting plays at 
court; his only surviving play is the t1@gi- 
comedy Damon and Pythias (1571). Fe 
also wrote verse and compiled an anthology 
of early 16th-century poetry, The Paradys 
of Daynty Devyses (1576). 

L. Bradner, Life and Poems of R. * 937) 


Edwards, ‘'Homas, better known as TWM 
o’R Nant (*Penparchell Isaf, Denbigh- 
shire I 1738/9; ©1763 Elizabeth Hughes; 
+Denbigh 3 IV 1810), Welsh poet, author 
of ‘interludes’ (a traditional type of popular 
drama in which a serious theme Ws 
interspersed with a stereotype farce), and 
smnall-holder, haulier, mason, stone-cutter, 
toll-keeper, innkeeper and_ actor. His 
occasional verse is in the old bardic metres 
and in song metres. 

Y Farddoneg Fabilonaidd , Cyfoeth a Thylods 
Tri Chydymaith Dyn (1769); Pedair Col 
Gwladwriaeth (1786); Pleser a Gofid (1787); 
Tri Chryfion Byd; Gardd o Gerddt (1799); 
Cybydd-dod ac Oferedd (1870); Gwaith Trom 
o’r Nant, ed. I. Foulkes (1889); Hunangofiant 
a Llythyrau Twm o’r Nant, ed. G. M. Ashton 
(x 948) ; ‘Interliwd ynghylch Cain ac Abel ; ed. 
G. M. Ashton, in Bull. Board Celtic Studies, 
10. Tribes; Bibliography of Denbighshire, 3 
(1937); D. De Williams, Tum o'r Nant 
(1911); A. Watkin Jones, ‘The Interludes af 
Wales ..., in Bull. Board Celtic Studies, IV 
(1928); G. G. Evans, ‘Yr Anterliwt Gymraeg’, 
in Llén Cymru, I (1950). B.Re. 


Effen, Justus vAN (*Utrecht 21 IT 1684; 
CO1'732 Elisabeth S. Andriessen; 
+’s-Hertogenbosch 18 [x 1735), Dutch 
prose writer; for a long time private tutor, 
1715 and 1727 ambassadorial secretary in 
Britain, from 1732 clerk at the government 
store houses. He wrote his first essays 
in French but those comprising his chief 
work are written in a lively, natural Dutch. 

Le Spectateur frangais (1725); De 
Hollandsche Spectator (12 vols, 1731-35). 

Ww. Zuydam, Ff. v. &. (1922); J. E. Brown, 
‘Goldsmith’s indebtedness to Voltaire and 
J. ve Ee’; in Mod. Philol. (1926); W. J. B. 
Pienaar, English influences m Dutch literature 
and }. v. E. as intermediary (1929); E. J. van 


Dam Gras, ‘J. Vv. E.’, in Bundel ey ao 


(1940). WW 


Efrati, JOSSEF (*Troplowitz 1770; +Rati- 
bor 1804), Hebrew dramatist. His drama, 





Meluchat Shaul, describes the struggle in — 


Saul’s heart during the last years of his 
reign. Y.H, 
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Eftimiy, PATRIARCH: see ‘T'ARNOVSKY, 
EFrimry. 


Egan, PIERCE, THE ELDER (*London? 1772; 
Tibid. 3 III 1849), English sporting 
journalist and historian of the ring, popular 
Or spirited reports of races and fights: the 
Cruikshanks illustrated his Pleasures of 
London. 


Boxiana: or Sketches of Modern Pugilism 
(1818-24); Life in London or the Day and Night 
Scenes of Ferry Hawthorn Esq. and... in their 
oy Sprees through the Metropolis (1821); 
Pierce Egan’s Book of Sports and Mirror of 
Life (1832). 

J. C. Hotton, Preface to Life in London 
(x 870); W. M. Thackeray, Roundabout Papers. 

R.M.H. 


Egen von Bamberg (fl. 1320-40), Ger- 
Man poet (probably of Bamberg) known by 
SOme 350 lines of verse (Klage der Minne, 
das Herz) and a reputation for mastery in 
the art of ‘ gebliimte Rede’ (wilfully obscure 
diction laden with extravagant metaphors 
and similes). 

O. Mordhorst, FE. v. B. und die ‘gebliimte 
Rede’ (1911). I el oe 


Eggers BRoTuers, Frrepricu (*Rostock 27 
XI 1819; tBerlin 11 VIII 1872) and Karu 
(*Rostock 7 VII 1826; +Warnemiinde 18 
VII 1900), Low German poets. Fried- 
rich, art-historian at Berlin University, 
wrote Gedichte (1873) and, together with 
Karl, a lawyer in Rostock, a volume of 
lyrics and ballads, Tremsen (‘ Corn-flowers’, 


1875). 
E. Strenge, in Mitt. Quickborn, XIII (z919). 
G.C. 


Eggleston, Epwarp (*Vevay, Ind. 10 XII 
1837; 001858 Lizzie Snider, or8g1 
Frances Goode; tNew York 2 [X 1902), 

erican novelist and historian. He 
wrote novels of Indian life and of the 
Primitive settlements in the middle border 
States, 


The Hoosier School-Master (1871); The 
Circuit Rider (1874); Roxy (1878); The Hoosier 
School-Boy (1883); A History of the United 
States and Its People (1888). “ 

W. P. Randel, EF. &.: Author of ‘The Hooster 
School-Master’ (1946). H.L.G. 


Ehrensvard, Cart AvucustT, COUNT 
(*Stockholm 5 V 1745; tOrebro 21 V 
1800), Swedish soldier, artist and phi- 
losopher. He was an advocate of 
neo-classicism, which he probably first 
encountered in France; and later, more 
forcibly, in Italy. The new doctrine was 
propagated—not without discrimination— 


28 


in Resa till Italien 1750, 7781, 1782 (1786) 
and in his best-known work De fria Ronsters 
filosoft (1786). His philosophic criteria at 
first reflect the materialism of Montesquieu 
and Locke, afterwards veering to Leibniz’s 
more dynamic view. Ehrensvird’s con- 
cise, somewhat unsystematic style is often 
obscure, but is lightened by frequent 
aphorisms on Swedish and Italian tempera- 
ment and milieu. 


Samlade Skrifter, ed. C. Eichorn (1866), G. 
Bergh (2 vols, 1922-25). 


K. Warburg, C. A. E. (1893). CFE, 


Eichendorff, JoseEPpH REIHERR VON 
(*Schloss Lubowitz, Silesia 10 III 1788; 
coor8r4 Luise v. Larisch; tNeisse 26 XI 
1857), German poet. Educated by tutors 
on his father's estate till 1801 when he and 
his brother Wilhelm were sent first to 
Breslau, then Halle. In Heidelberg (1807) 
he was influenced by the romantics, par- 
ticularly Gérres and Loeben, and in Vienna 
(1810) made contact with Friedrich and 
Dorothea Schlegel. He entered the Prus- 
sian civil service in 1816 and resigned in 
1844 from the administration of Roman 
Catholic affairs in the Kaucdtusmintsterium. 
Eichendorff’s lyrics, though narrow in 
range, show a balance and perfect relation 
between form and matter rarely found 
except in Goethe; they were the expression 
of a serene inner life securely founded in 
faith, combined with delight in the outer 
world—as is the light-hearted spontaneity 
of his Novelle Aus dem Leben eines Tauge- 
nichts. ‘These are his enduring works, but 
he wrote much besides, with varying 
success: satires, tragedies, narrative poems, 
translations from Spanish, and, in his 
later years, histories of literature. 


PoErMS: Gedichte (1837); Sulian (1853); 
Robert und Gutscard (1855); aes eee 
NOVELLEN: Ahinung und Gegenwart (1815); 
Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts (1826; The 
Happy-go-lucky, tr. Mrs. A. L. Wister, 1889); 
Das Marmorbild (1826; The Marble Statue, tr. 
I. E. Pierce, 1927); Das Schloss Durande 
(1837); Die Gliicksritter (1841); Krieg den 
Philistern (1824); Maierbeths Ghtick und Ende 
(1827).—PLays: Exelin von Romano (1828); 
Der Letzte Held von Marienburg (1830); Die 
Freter (1833).—MuIsceLLtangous: Uber Press- 
fretheit (1832); Uber die ethische und religiése 
Bedeutung der neueren romantischen Poesie in 
Deutschland (1847); Geschichte der poetischen 
Literatur Deutschlands  (1857).—Sémtliche 
Werke, ed. W. Kosch (12 vols, 1908 ff.), 

H. v. Eichendorff, ¥. v. E., sein Leben und 
seine Schriften (1864; ed. K. v. Eichendorff 
and W. Kosch, 1923); H. Brandenburg, JIL 
(1922); Hichendorff-Kalender, ed. W. Kosch 
(19 vols, 1910-29); Aurora (12 vols, 1929-43), 

H.A.P, 





EIKE VON REPGOWE 


Eike von Repgowe (*Reppichau, Anhalt, 
fl. c. 1180-1235), author of the Sachsen- 
spiegel, a comprehensive account of German 
customary law, widely used in N. Germany 
and imitated elsewhere; probably also the 
compiler (from various sources) of the 
Sdchsische Weltchrontk. 

Sachsenspiegel, ed. K. A. IEckhardt (1933); 
modernized, H. C. Hirsch (1936-39); Welt- 
chronik, in Mon. germ. hist., Dt. Chron., 11 


(1877). 

K. A. Eckhardt, Die Entstehungszeit des 
Sachsenspiegels und der Sdchsischen Welt- 
chrontk (1931). | 


Eilhart von Oberg (*nr Brunswick; fl. c. 
1170 or 1180), author of the first German 
Tristan epic. Whether he wrote before or 
after Heinrich von Veldeke is uncertain. 
Of his Tristrant only about 1,000 lines are 
preserved, but the work of elaborators, a 
Czech redaction and the prose novel 
(printed in 1484) show that his source was 
the (lost) O.Fr. estoire, which he translated 
conservatively, having little understanding 
of amour courtois (see GOTTrRIED  v. 
STRASSBURG),. 


KK. Wagner, F. v. O. (1924); F. Lichtenstein, 
&. v. O. (1877; the fragments and the elabor- 
ated texts; still indispensable); F. Pfaff, Tr. w. 
Is. Prosaroman des 15. Fh. (1881). 

H. Kipper, Bibliographie zur Tristan-Sage 
(1939); G. Schépperle, Tr. and Is. (2 vols, 
1913); F. Ranke, Tr. u. Js. (1925). F.P.P. 


Einhard (c. 770-840), biographer of 
Charlemagne. Of noble parentage (Main 
valley) he studied at Fulda (c. 788-91) and 
under the name Bezaleel (Exod. 31, 2 seq.) 
was in charge of building projects at the 
court of Charlemagne. He served success- 
fully with Louis the Pious, Retiring to 
his estate Seligenstadt (Odenwald), he 
there composed (inter alia) the Vita Caroli 
Magni (c. 820), in conscious emulation of 
Suetonius—one of the main works of the 
‘Carolingian revival’. 

Ed. O. Holder-Egger 
Grant, Early Lives of Ch. pee oe Seo 

A. J. Grant, Eginhart, etc. (1922); H. Pyritz, 
“Das Karlsbild E.s’, in Dt. Vierteljhrsschr. XV 
(1838); G. Baesecke, ‘ Karlische Ren.’, ibid. 
XXIII (1949). F.P.P. 


Eiximenig, FRANcESc (*c. 1340; T1409?), 
Catalan theologian and writer. Studied at 
the university of Lleida (Lerida) and then 
at Cologne, Paris, Oxford and Toulouse. 

€ was at the papal court and was on 
friendly terms with the contemporary 
Catalan kings. As a Franciscan friar he 
mesidled for 25 years in Valencia, until 

Epp iited bishop of Elna in Roussillon 

408). He was a prolific writer, second 
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altho a (2nd ed. 1924) and_H. 
tr. Alt] ef 1899, commentary 1908). Ger. 
Die} rof (x925) and P. Vv. Winterfeld, Dt. 
pet es lat. VLA. (1922). 

( eh ead Secular Lat. Poetry, I, 262 seq. ; 
1926): K M. Clark, The Abbey of St Gall 
HiBicha: Stackmann, ‘Porschungsbericht’, 
Anz r orion, XLV (1950); O. Schumann, in 
4 dt. Alt., 65 (1951). F.P.P. 


E 
aie hd (#c. g8o; te. 1060), dean of 
enedictio Te was the author of a Liber 
Use, but. cee religious verses for school 
alli, i ove all, of the Casus Sanctt 
accous ively, if not always reliable, 
J *, of the history of the abbey 
iy eli, Der liber benedictronum Ekkeharts 


(1909) ; C ' ~ WAflever V 
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Elijah of Wilna: see WILNA, ELIJAH. 


Eliot, GEORGE, pen-name of Mary Ann 
Evans (*Arbury Farm, Warwicks 22 AI 
1819; cors8o J. W. Cross; +London 22 
XII 1880), English novelist. George 
Eliot spent her youth looking after her 
father’s household in Warwickshire, read- 
ing widely and acquiring a knowledge of 
classical and European languages. Her 
friendship with Charles Bray brought her 
into contact with new ideas and_ forced 
her to reconsider her religious beliefs. On 
her father’s death (1849) she became 
assistant editor of The Westminster 
Review (1851-53); making the acquain- 
tance of John Chapman and Herbert 
Spencer. From 1854 until his death in 
1878 she lived with G. H. Lewes who did 
much to encourage her creative powers. 
Her literary apprenticeship was served in 
translation and criticism, but in 1857 she 
made her début as a novelist with three 
stories 1n Blackwood’s Magazine. 

George Eliot’s tolerance and largeness 
of mind gives a deep humanity to all her 
novels. Her early work is largely autobio- 
graphical in “+s treatment of English rural 
life and of the experiences of childhood. 
Her gift for comedy blends with a com- 
f pathos to lend warmth to her 
characterization ; and to her firm moral 
sense, with its emphasis on duty and 
renunciation, her plots owe both their 
dramatic intensity and their seriousness. 

freshness of the first novels 1s 


The i 
lacking 12 the later, where te torical 
documentation and philosophical issues 


engaged her attention for their own sake, 
but in Middlemarch these preoccupations 
esstully adjusted to the interest of 
d_ character. The first English 
draw ‘*ntellectual’ men, she 
had great range jn portraiture. Middle- 
march 1s a study of the Victorian age, not 
merely of : provincial life’, and does justice 


to its greatness. 
NovELs: Scenes from Clerical Life (2 vols, 
1858); Adam Bede (3 vols, 1 859); The Mill on 
The Floss (3 vols, 1860); Silas Marner (1861) ; 
Romola (3 vols, 1863)3 Felix Holt, the Radical 
3 vols, 1866) ; ‘Middlemarch (4 vols, 1871-72) ; 
Daniel Deronda (4 vols, 1876).— TRANSLATIONS 
AND Essays: 4“: F. Strauss, The Life of Fesus 
Critically Examined, tI. by Marian Evans (3 
vols, 1846); I. Feuerbach, The Essence of 
Christianity, by Marian Evans (1854); 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such (1879) ; Essays 
and Leaves from a Notebook, ed. C. L. Lewes 
(1884).— pRSE: The Spanish Gypsy (1868) ; 
The Legend of Jubal and Other Poems (1874).— 
Collecte orks (20 Vols, 1878-80; Illustr. 
Copyright axiat vols, 1908). 
_W. G. Es Life, as related in her 
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ELISABETH 


Letters and Journals (3 vols, 1885); M. Blind, 
CG £, ga?) O. Browning, Life of G. E. 
(1890); L. Stephen, G. EZ. (1902); M. H. 
Deakin, The Early Life of G. E. (1913); ©. 5. 
Haldane, G. E. and Her Times (1927); A. H. 
Paterson, G. E.’s Family Life and Letters 
(1928); A. T. Kitchel, George Lewes and Gr Ee 
(1934); G. S. Haight, G. E. and John Chapman 
(1940); Gerald Bullett, G. £. and her Novels 
(1947); Joan Bennett, G. .: Her Mind and her 
Art (1948).—Articles on G. E. in F. W. Hi. 
Myers, Essays Modern (1883); Henry James, 
“The Life of G. E.’ and ‘Daniel Deronda, 
A Conversation’, in Partial Portraits (1888), 
“The Poetry of G. E.’, in Views and Reviews 
(1908); Virginia Woolf, The Common Reader 
(1925); F. R. Leavis, Zhe Great Tradition 
(1948). R.F. 


Elisabeth, Countess or Nassau-SAAR- 
BRUCKEN (1397-1456) compiled a series of 
German prose ‘novels’, Loher (= Lothar) 
und Maller, Hug Schapler, Herpin, Sibilla 
(all by 1437), using stories and motifs from 
French chansons de geste and their prose 
derivatives. It is difficult for us to believe 
that they were not intended as burlesques: 
often reprinted in the 16th century, they 
finally joined the chapbooks. 


_ Hug Schapler, ed. WH. Kindermann Le; Lit. 
in Entw.-Reihen, 1928); further biblio. 
details in G. Ehrismann, Gesch. d. dt. Lit... . 
des MAs. (Schlusshd., 1935); W. Liepe, E. v. 
N.-S, (1920): L, Mackensen, Die dt. Volks- 
biicher (1927). PoP: 


Elizabeth I, Queen of England and Ire- 
land (*Greenwich 7 IX 1 533; tTRichmond 
24 III 1603). Tutored by Ascham, she 
could read the Greek ‘Testament, 
Sophocles, Cicero, Livy and some of the 
early Christian Fathers. Her translations 
of Boethius, Plutarch (De Curiositate) and 
Horace (De Arte Poetica) show ability in 
verse and prose, B.L.J. 


Letters to ames a il 
S Vi, I582-xr602, ed. J. 
Bruce (1849); Englishings of Boethius, Punic 


- Horace (1593), ed. C. P lag 
Text Soc. (1899), emberton, Early Eng. 


G. B. Riddleboroy 
‘Translations of Boeth 
Philol. (1946). 


gh, “Queen Elizabeth’s 
lus, in Jour. Eng. Ger. 


J.R.B. 


Elliott, Esenezer (*Masborough ry Jil 
1781; +Great Houghton 1 XI] 1849) 
English poet who dedicated his not in- 
considerable talent to vigorous Passionate 
tymes against the Corn Laws. 
Village Patriarch (1829) ; 
9); Corn Law Rh 
(x 83 ss see ? 5 a (1831); Splendid Villowe. 
. Ss I es 
Elliott 2 vols, 6, iciieians 
Sy usins, Life, Poetry and Letters of F 
(1850); Ji Searle, Memoirs of E. E. (1852) es 
R.M. 


H. 
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Letter 
Besa; (1694) and_ translated Boethius 


Dia Poemata Ve. Diet oe. 
1659); See oll ee Pons (a0o"s 
ead RALPH WALDO (*Boston 25 V 
0183 eae Ellen Tucker (+1831), 
27 ie i Jackson ; +Concord, Mass. 
P eee American poet, essayist and 
Preacher 1er. Following his long line oO 
and bees ancestors, he attended Harvard 
could — a pastor; but resigned when he 
‘ucharist conscientiously administer the 
ormed ey On his first trip to Europe he 
lis pr Ka ife-long friendship with Carlyle. 
Married uctive years began when he re- 
elped ae settled in Concord; here he 
and edi ound the Transcendenta Club 
Nature ited The Dial. His first book, 
transcen neo contains the gospel of his 
Tevolutj ental ideas. He was considered 
address 47>, when he gave the Harvard 
emandj Lhe American Scholar (1837); 
Senne independence in thought an 
Ow f. Phasizing supreme self-reliance. 
Essays “mous, he produced two series 0 
out (1841 and 1844); lectured through- 
ebres © West and abroad ; published 
i lies aoe Men (1850), testing the 
(1856 of great men, and English Tratts 
is 4A iar analysing British society. 
Nduct criticism culminates 19 1€ 
Poet ag of Life (1860). An experimental 
°f the well as philosopher; he was 
Poen €rican renaissance. 
Selected (1847); Society and Solitude (1879); 
Intellecs Poems (1876) ; Natural History of the 
The and Other Papers (1 893). COLLECT : 
Rmerg,. plete Works of R. WW. Ev re air 
te ‘= VO sony: Lhe Come 
ANOS and Oxles Wotnes of R. WE» ed, © 
Rw = (1940),—JOURNALS : The Yournals of 
a Vole E, W. Emerson and _E. Forbes 
ne iy 1909-14); The Heart of Ev’s ournals, 
onden erry (1926).—LETTERS ° The Corres- 
d. Ob.9 W. E-, 
ne: E f Thomas Carlyle and R. 
WR. Ww. Norton (2 vols 1883); The Letters 
ne: Pg dR. Le Rusk (6 vols 1939) 6, 
8. Per Life, Writes, a Bh yosophy (1881) 
ry : ttings, an it Pr L.C- 


min - Today (1931): 
Slavia 3 FipoR ALEXANDROVICH Sak fae 
first 1735 ?; tSt Petersburé STN 
Rus 7, Ssian iovelist He. 2 4 se ¥: of 
Tans] ti Prose-fiction consisted erage 2 
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they S- He went to Russia } 

begt the language edited in 1759 Mie 
? that perio ’ 


dsp, Satirical] : 
Wrote ya Pane Ce Hel Post’), a 
Ome op eR didactic-adventurore nO ae 
res a si them are modelled on. Fénelon . 
Erne, tures de Télémaque: 1S Fs ma 
yoda Doravry (‘ Letters between 


EMINESCU 


Ernesta and Doravra’, 1766) shows a 
strong influence of Rousseau’s La nouvelle 


Heloise. 

4. Lyashchenko, Publitsisticheskiy element vu 
romanakh Emina (1898); V.- V. Sipovsky, 
Ocherki 12 istorit russkogo romana, I (1909). 

J.L. 


Eminescu, MIHAIL, pseud. of MIHAIL 


EMINOVICI (*#Botosani 13 or 15 I 1850; 
{Bucharest between 3 and 15 VI 1889), 
a great Rumanian poet, though he ceased 
writing at the age of thirty-three. While 
still a schoolboy in Cernautz (1865) some 
of his poems were printed in the Familia 
magazine. At sixteen he ran away for 
the second time with a company of 
strolling players whose prompter he was 
for three years. In 1869 he went to 
Vienna university and thence with a 
‘Junimea’ scholarship to Berlin university 
(1872-74) but failed to take a degree at 
either. A poem of his, Venerea st Madona, 
published in Convorbiri Literare (1870) 
attracted much attention. From 1877 to 
1883 he was one of the editors of the daily 
Timpul 10 Bucharest. He showed signs 
of insanity in 1883 but was cured and 
became assistant librarian at Jassy uni- 
versity until his first relapse (1886) when 
he was interned 1n Neamtz monastery. 
After a short lucid interval he had another 
relapse (1889) and died shortly after, in 
tragic circumstances. 
Eminescu was 4 romantic dreamer whom 
extreme sensibility and powerlessness to 
face the ups and downs of life turned into a 
i He had the intellectual equip- 


pessimist. 
ment of 4 great poet—culture and ideas. 
He was deeply interested in science and 
sociology: Between two relapses he 

ually left a Sans- 


studied Sanskrit and actual. 
krit grammar and a translation from Kant. 
He wrote 60 poems, two philosophical tales 
‘ze and Cesara), a novel 
tales (Fat frumos din 
a great many articles on a 
¢ subjects. Some of his 
d tales have been translated into 
French, German, Italian and English. 


sii (1880, 6th ed. 1892; other eds. 1938, 
in : a trs: Der Abendstern CacenfinD 
E. von Herz, 1893; Gedichte, Tecoufia, 1 893: 
Deutsche ithertragungen aus den Dichtungen des 
Poeten E., 1901 ; Gedichte, M. W. Schroff, 
19133 Quelques poésies de E., tr. A. G. Soutzo, 
ro11; Podmes, f° Nicolescu, 1931; Poémes 
choisis, tt. ™ p. Barral, 1934; Hypérion 
(Luceafarul), Pp. Lahovary, 1943; Poems, tr. 
i. Pankhurs n 1. O. Stefanovici, 1930); 
Prosa $t versurt (1890; Der arme- Dionis 
(Sdrmanul Dionts), Ger. tr. Sanielevici and 
Ww. Majerczik Bucharest, 1904; Novellen 
tr. M. W- chroff, Cracow, 1913). ; 


poems an 


—— 
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N. Petrascu, E., Studiu critic (1891); M. 
Dragomirescu, Critica stiinftifica st FE. (1895); 
I. Scurtu, #., Leben und Prosaschriften (1904) ; 
N. Zaharia, £., Pesimismul si personalitatea sa 
artistica (1910); T’. Vianu, Poezia lui E. (1920); 
D. A. Nanu, Le poéte E. et la poésie lyrique 
frangaise (1930); D. Caracostea, Arta cuvan- 
tulur la E. (1938); U. ‘T. Paunescu, Problema 
E., Comentarit 51 Interpretari (1941); I. San 
Giorgio, Neue deutsche Quellen bei E. I 94 x. 


Emo (*Westeremden? c. 11753; {Witte- 
wierum 1237), Frisian chronicler, studied 
at Orleans, Paris and Oxford, became a 
teacher at Westeremden, entered the 
Premonstratensian order and founded the 
abbey of Bloemhof at Wittewierum in 
1214. Here he remained as abbot until 
his death. He wrote a chronicle, impor- 
tant for the history of Friesland, running 
from 1204 until 1234, continued by Menko 
until 1273 and next by Folberd (?) until 
the end of the 13th century. 


Ed. H. O. Feith 


and G. Acker Stratingh, in 
Werken v. h. . 


Hist. Genootschap te Utrecht, 
N. S., IV (1866); L. Weiland, in Mon. Germ. 
Script., XXIII (1874). 

A. W. Wijbrands, De abdij Bloemhof te 
Wittewierum in de T3e eeuw (1883); J. Romein, 
Gesch. van de Noord-Nederlandsche geschied- 
schrijving in de Middeleeuwen (1932). J.J.M. 


Empedocles or Acracas (mid-sth cen- 
tury B.c.), Greek philosopher, a man of 
varied activities, including politics, medi- 
cine, cosmology and religion. His work 
in hexameter verse, On Nature, gives a 
pluralist cosmology based on four ultimate 
elements (earth, air, fire and water), and 
biological theories of perception and 
thought. A second poem, Purifications, 
belongs to religion rather than to science or 
Philosophy, and Maintains the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. Quite lengthy frag- 
ments survive, mostly from On Nature. 
His main importance is his determination 
to reassert, against Parmenides, the value 
of the evidence of the senses for an under- 
Standing of reality. 


H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. I 
(6th ed. 1951). ) 
J. Burnet, Early 


Greek Phi 
1045; with tr.): E, Ore, Fe ah ee 


Bignone, Empédocle (1016): 
Phil Jaeger, Theology of the Boda ie 
tosophers (1947). W. Kranz, Empedokles 


7949); 'W. J. Verdenius, ‘Empedocles’ “ 
‘Sac Sala . pedocies “theo 
of sight’, in Studia Vollgratt (1948). D.J.F. - 


Emrys ap Iwan, pen-name of Rosgrr 
tRheat Jonrs (*Abergele 24 III 1851; 
crite” Denbighshire 6 I 1906), Welsh 
teachin, ©! 2 few years of studying and 

NE on the continent, he spent his life 
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Enci 

so, DirGo JIMENE 
ai IMENEZ DE: see JIMENEZ 
DE Enciso, Dirco. es 


En 
of ee DoROTHE, daughter 
1634: cor6e2 Jorgensen (#Bergen 16 
tibid. 19 I] 52 Ambrosius Hardenbech ; 
daughter Foe Norwegian poet. The 
much prais Pa Dorothe was 
aroque oe in her day as a writer of 
achrym i ig verse. She 1s somewhat 
Power of ee, sentiments, but has a 
of Petter Dace ication second only to that 
Iterary amet whom she shares the 

ae ours of the century. 

ue (168<),_ iwoffer (1677 ?); 4 ndegtige Taare- 
0g eae onan, Norges forste Digterpav D. E. 

ass (1911). R.G.P. 


En 

oe ADRIAAN WALRAVEN; pseud. H. 
tVelp nig pee (*Valkeveen 23 VIII 1804; 
Proge 29 I 1890), Dutch liberal historian, 

Por VERGE and poet. 
aan be Poésztj (1829); Dichterlijken brief 
CO Oa Riedel (1833); Staatshervormen 
1849) j pee De grot van Fosto (3 vols, 
leeftis4 Terinneringen van vroeger en later 

Ey (1887), 5 

‘J. Potgieter, Kritische Studien, 2 (1876). 

y.W.W. 


En 
fade CORNELIS VAN (#Utrecht 17225 
an, — 1793), Dutch mennonite clergy- 
.WVelke ios letters and translator. 
2 i gelin de algemeene oogmerken die een 
moet bedoelen (1779): w.w 


239, 0S Quintus (*Rudiae, Calabria ¢- 
Rom TRome 169 B.C-), ‘the father © 
Roman poetry’. After service in the 
rough army in Sardinia, Ennius was 
Where t by M. Porcius Cato to Rome, 
Teek he earned a living by teaching 
Seip; - He became an intimate friend © 
Roma Africanus and in 154 obtaine 
Mena citizenship. The extant frag- 
raped: of his works, which included 
Sem ies, comedies, satires a didactic 
both ir’ show Ennius as 4 poet of versatility 
Ving ou and subject-matter. see 
tin. ‘ame at Rome was ac 
histo, Ipally by his hexametet epic of Roman 
Xtant fi the 18 books of 
the: lines (some 550) are COP 
‘ tage greatness. e ve ee 
Gg; 84, but it is impossible ho ane 


So 
jcuous for 
sification 


Wanting ene creation © 
‘ative hexameter. 
Grq gianae Poesis Reliqutaé, ed._ J. ead 
‘Ste, 1928); The Annals © Q. Bay Or | nains 
of Org wart ( copale Bo Eh Warmingto”: Remat 
av. ys Uveb Libr. 1935) 5,545 of the 
pibublic’ Sellar, The Romar Poets YF " 
7g; tc (3rd d. 88q); E Norden, ge 
iltus Gone Deis ie A.J.D. 


t] ENZINAS 


Ennodius, MAGNUS Fetix (*4733 1521) 
Christian writer, became bishop of Pavia 
in SIT, and led embassies to Constantinople 
in 514 and 517 to fight the Eutychian 
heresy: His letters, speeches, poems and 
a life of St Epiphanius are of some 
historical interest, but exemplify in style 
the false taste of his age. 

W. Hartel, Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat., 6 (1882) ; 
F. Vogel, Mon. Ger. Hist., Auct, Ant., 7 (1885). 

J.A.W. 


Enomoto No KIKAKU: see KIKAKU. 

Enriquez Gomez, Antonio (*Segovia 
1602; +Amsterdam ? 1660), Spanish poet, 
dramatist and novelist. Of Jewish descent, 
he left Spain in 1636, served Louis NIII as 
secretary and joined the Jewish community 
at Amsterdam. He wrote copiously in 
many genres. His most interesting works 
are a satire called El siglo pitagorico (which 
contains his picaresque novel Don Gregorio 
Guadajia), 4 couple of tragedies of 
vengeance and a handful of satirical lyrics. 
He was much influenced by Quevedo, 


Géngora and Calderon. 
Bibl, Autores Esp., 33> 
morales e las Musas (Bordeaux, 
EI siglo pitagérico (Rouen, 1644). 
M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de los 
heterodoxos espaitoles, 53 C. Roth, A Hustory 
of the Marranos (1940). E.M.W. 


CarL MAGNUS (*Vaxholm 24 


42, 47; Academias 
1642); 


Envallson, 

x 17563 +Stockholm 14 VII 1806), 

Swedish writer. He revolutionized 
for which he trans- 


Swedish vaudeville, 
ed and wrote large numbers of 


lated, revis 

plays. Of these, Kronofogdarne eller Slot- 

terdlet (1787); modelled on Piis and Barré’s 

Les vendangeurs ou les deux baillis, was his 

greatest success, While his lyrical tragedy 

Gustaf Ericsson t Dalarne (1784) was the 
usical play in Sweden. 


first patriotic m 
if Flodmark, C. E. och hans ‘ Kronofogdar’ 
H 


(x914): K. 
Enzinas; FRANCISCO DE; alias Dryander, 
Du Chesne, Van-Eick, etc. (*Burgos 
1520 pe +Strasbours 15 52), Spanish human- 
; He studied at Louvain and Witten- 
he met Melanchthon. His 
translation 9 the New Testament caused 
e imprisoned in Brussels. He 
escaped (1 545) and travelled widely. He 
taught Greek at Cambridge and produced 

¢ Plutarch and Lucian. 


some translations ° 
‘astamento (Antwerp, 1543); 


El Nuevo Te 
Didlogos de Luciano (Strasbourg, 1 ESO)$ .Las 
elentes varones griegos y 


: de ilustres Y exe é 

vidas (Strasbouré, 1551); Mémoires de 
Enzinas (Brussels, 1862). 

> Pelayo, Historia de los 


éndez 3 
M. Ment aoles, 1V (1948). E.M.W. 


ENZO [8 


Enzo (*1220/25; {1272), Italian poet. A 
natural son of the emperor Frederick II, 
Enzo was made king of Sardinia (1239) and 
imperial legate in the Romagna. Ueing 
taken prisoner by the Bolognese in 1249, 
he remained in captivity in Bologna until 
his death. It seems that he was able, in 
this period, to cultivate the society of 
literary men; and what is perhaps his only 
authentic surviving poem, the fine nostalgic 
canzone, Amor mi fa sovente, may have 
been written in prison. Salimbene da 
Parma describes him admiringly in his 
chronicle. 


Iz. Monaci, Crestomazia ital. dei primi secolt 
(1912). 

V. De Bartholomacis, Primordi della lirica 
darte in Italia (1943); A. Monteverdi, ‘Per 
una canzone di R. E.’, in Studi romanzi, 30 
(1947); S. Santangelo, in Studi medievali, 
17 (1951). ; 


EdtvGs, Jézser, Baron (*Buda 3 IX 1813; 
o1842 Agnes Rosty; |Budapest 2 II 1874), 
Flungarian novelist, poet and essayist. 
Liberal philosopher and statesman, Eétvés 
won immediate recognition with his A 
Karthauzi (1839-40), probably modelled 
on Sainte-Beuve’s Volupté. No great 
stylist, he was nevertheless a deep thinker, 
whose literary and political activity alike 
were aimed at social reform. 

Novers: A falu jegyzéje (3 vols, 1845; The 
Village Notary, tr. O. Wenckstern, 3 vols, 
1850); Magyarorszdg 1514-ben (3 vols, 1847). 
—Various: Reform (Leipzig, 1846); A XLX. 
szdzad uralkodé eszmeinek befolydsa az dlla- 
dalomra (2 vols, 1851-54). 


J. Péterfy, Osszegyiijtott munkdt, I (1901); 
G. Voinovich, Baré E. ¥. (1903). G.F.C. — 


Ephorus (*Cyme, fl. mid-4th century 
B.C.), Greek historian, probably pupil of 
Isocrates in Athens. His Histories in 30 
books moralizes upon the story of the 
Greek people and of such foreign nations 
as they knew, from the Dorian invasion to 
c.340, T his first ‘universal’ history, itself 
a compilation, was much drawn upon by 
succeeding historians. 


F. Jacoby, Fragmente der griech. Historiker 
vol. 2 (1926). ’ 
. Cavaignac, ‘Réflexions sur Ephore’ 
Mélanges Glotz, I (1932); A. Momigliano, ‘La 
Storia di Eforo e le Elleniche di Teopompo’ 
Riy. filol. class., 13 (1935); G. L. Barber, The 
Historian Ephorus (1935). R.B. 


Ephraem, Byzantine historian. Nothing 
appears to be known about him except that 
= pais a Chronicle in verse Cc. 1313 on the 
an a of the Roman and Byzantine 
chicho to 1261. Its importance lies 
¥ iN its usefulness in establishing 
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in Rhein. Museum, *** 
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W 
i eaeeaiy on the atomic metaphysics of 
tandom ob se Leucippus: the world is a 
neither Sia uct of natural causes, directed 
emphasi y fate nor by gods. | Epicurus’ 
selfish "i a personal tranquillity, and the 
teach pa onism which he appeared to 
than jt oe his system more disrepute 
Social Bere It was admittedly un- 
botiided wit was not gross. It 1s €X- 
ae With magnificent fervour by the 
HU poet Lucretius. 
Cohen delecln (1887); C. Bailey, E. 
Rilices sao? The Greek Atomists and E. ( 1928; 
Cureans me account); FE. Feller, Stoics, Ept- 
Picureg nd Sceptics (1880); W- Wailace, 
Epicuy nism (1902); R. D. Hicks, Store and 
aearem (1910); J. M. Guyau, Lé Morale 
Ses ‘ye (1927); A. J. Festugiere, Epicure et 
eux (1944), D.J.F. 


Ean: 

+Mano Mario (*Alvito ¢- 1470; 

of eee 13525); Italian humanist, author 

Cyclopae di, natura de amore (1525), an en- 

Of Mars; Ic treatise reflecting the Platonism 
atsilio Ficino. He was secretary to 


ad e] ’ 
roy lad Este, whom he accompanied to 
Vence, 


(1996) t2tor0, Della vita e delle operé di M. E. 
Pro), 2nd Tt viaggio di Isabella Gomes in 
tatist; a (1913); L. Savino, ‘Di alcuni trat- 
I amore’, in Studi di letteratura italiana, 
Ttalig 914); N. Robb, Neoplatontsm oe: 1e 


; : 
? Renaissance (1934). 
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Oragy Dersiprrtus (*Rotter am 
human 1469; Basle 12 VII 1530); Dute 
ae Mar? son of Gerard, priest at Gouda, 
re argaretha, a woman of Rotterdam. 
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enh. 2 and the friary schoo 

= ae - In 1487 he entered the monas- 
Prieg, > teyn near Gouda ap he area 
Monde 1492. Next yeat es et ee 
G “Ty as secretary to the take 
uy ao Who in 14.95 allowed him to t 
Colya Studies in Paris. The ig ace 
Wain; lontaigu, he renewed {oder 
Devore with the spirit of a much 
Nteren, | 2 Which he was not ie visited 
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es cone urin and next 1° Desig literary 
ne ae at Cambridge)... After the 
28% ow was world-W 


pagan humanistic writings Antibarbar:, 
Adagia and Colloquia, Erasmus professed 
his ‘ biblical humanism’ in Enchiridton and 
next published two works which won him 
general and durable fame, Moriae En- 
comium, a delightful analysis of the contra- 
dictions of man’s deepest urges, and an 
edition of the New Testament, which for 
centuries remained the basis of New Testa- 
ment scholarship. Erasmus’ years at 
Louvain (15 17-21) were darkened by the 
battle of the Reformation. Urged by both 
Protestants and Catholics to take sides 
publicly, he finally gave in. At Basle 
where, anxious for his safety, he had taken 
refuge in 1521; he wrote against Luther 
his De ltbero arbitrio, forthwith replied to 
by the latter in De servo arbitrio. Erasmus 
lacked understanding for the Lutheran 
‘sola gratia’, which he considered a danger 
to morality. Henceforward he belonged 
to the Roman camp. So when in 1529 the 
Reformation w2s triumphant at Basle he 
went into exile at Freiburg. He died while 


on a visit to his publisher Froben at 


Basle. 


F. v. 
1897-1907); W. 
_; T rs 
ees Omnia, ed. J. Clericus (10 vols, 1703- 
06); Opus Epistolarum, ed. P. S. and H. M. 
Allen an H. W. Garrod, (11 vols, 1906-47), 
Eng. tr. (up to I 518) by F. M. Nichols, Th 
epistles of E. (3 vols, 1901-17); Opuscula, ed. 
w. K. Ferguson (1933): 
Huizinga, &- (4th ed. 1947; Eng. tr. 1952) 5 
R. B. Drummond, E. his Life and Character (2 
vols, 1873) F. Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers 
(4th ed. 1913); R: H. Murray, E. and Luther 
(1920) . Preserved Smith, 2. ( I 923) and A key to 
wes of E. (1927); P-9. Allen, Zhe age of 
EB. (x914) an ES, EA ankey a te 
7 B. Pineau, B., sa pensee 
Sketches SAD i | Renae ie 0926 and 
3y° nes (1939 - A, Hyma, 4he youth 
Bet 2090); MI eee ‘B. et les débuts de la 
Réforme frangase (1934); J: Quon eM 


(x 935): 


d. Haeghen, Bibl. Erasmiana (5 vols, 
de Vreese, Bibl. Erasmiana 


thenes (*Cyrene © 275; Te. 195 
The last of the great Greek poly- 
he was literary critic, chronologist, 
mathematician, geographer and poet; head 
of the royal library at Alexandria from ¢. 

None of his works survives entire. 
ee conception of the 
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ERAUSO 


and applied mathematical methods to the 
measurement and description of the earth. 

C. Miller, Eratosthenis Chronographiae 
fragmenta, in W. Dindorf’s Herodotus (1844); 
E. Hiller, Eratosthenis carminum  reltquiae 
(1872); C. Robert, Eratosthenis catasterismorum 
rveliquiae (1878); H. Berger, Die geographtschen 
Fragmente des I. (1880). 

E. H. Warmington, Greek Geography (1934); 
H. F. Tozer, History of Ancient Geography 
(and ed. 1935); W. A. Heidel, The Frame of 
Ancient Greek Maps (1937); J. O. Thomson, 
History of Ancient Geography(1948).  R.B. 


Erauso, CATALINA DE, known as La Monja 
Alférez, ‘the Nun Ensign’ (*San Sebas- 
tid4n 1592; fCuitlaxtla?, Mexico 1650 2), 
supposed Spanish autobiographer. Her 
Historia is probably an 18th-century for- 
gery by Trigueros. ‘The fact that she ran 
away from aconvent and served for years as 
a soldier in America is undoubted. Several 
pamphlets and a play by Pérez de Mon- 
talban were written about her adventures. 
Historia de la Monja Alférez, Dotia Catalina 
de Erauso, ed. J. M. de Ferrer (Paris, 1829); 
La Nonne Alférez, tr. J. M. de Heredia (1894); 
The Nun Ensign, tr. J. Fitzmaurice- Kelly 
(1908, containing the text of Montalban’s play). 
M. Serrano y Sanz, Apuntes para una biblio- 


teca de escritoras espariolas, I (19093). 
E.M.W. 


Erben, Kare_ Jaromir (*Miletin 7 XI 
1811; tPrague 21 XI 1870), Czech poet. 
The son of a fruit-farmer in north-eastern 
Bohemia, Erben qualified as a lawyer in 
Prague. He held various administrative 
posts until in 1844 he entered the service 
of the Bohemian museum in Prague, in 
which he spent the rest of his life. From 
1851 he was archivist of the city of Prague. 
His early life was almost entirely devoted 
to the study of Slavonic (especially Czech) 
folk-lore, popular poetry, medieval litera- 
ture and antiquities. In the spirit of 
romantic scholarship he collected Slavonic 
folk-tales (e.g. ‘100 Slavonic fairy-stories 
and tales in the original tongues’, 1864) 
and Czech folk-songs (‘Popular Czech 
songs and rimes’, 1862-64). 

His reputation as a poet rests on a single 
volume, Kytice (‘The Garland’, 1853), 
which ensures his place in the front rank of 
Czech poets and profoundly influenced 
later Writers. It contains (in the definitive 
edition) 12 ballads and a prologue. The 
themes and rhythms are basically those of 

zech folk-literature, with a distinct 
©mphasis on the grim, irrational, demonic 
elements of folk belief. Yet Erben’s 
“Onscious linguistic artistry and moral 
Purpose make these poems much more than 
mere echoes’ of popular poetry, such as 
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Celakovsk¥ had produced som . 
earlier. 6-39); 

Dilo, ed. A. Grund (5 vols. chet (4th 
Kytice, best separate ed. by U: a 
ed. 1947). : ); R. Jakobs { 

A, Grund, K. 7. £. (1935 » in SlOYCiaam 
‘Poznamky k dilu Erbenovu » RA 
slovesnost, I (1935)- wee . 
Erceldoune, “THOMAS OF earmont es 
Thomas the Rhymer, =r 
1220; ‘te. 1297), quar’ © jrophe 1 
named in charters) Soot id Engl? 
poet, corresponding t N . Tie 

The Romance and Pat Mw Burne sc 
J. A. H. Murray, pub. Mod: LOK yo 
Study of ‘I’. of I. , 


23 (1905). a on sad 
— ‘ wWSO B® Nv radslO 
Ercilla y Zuhiga, Ae in; TMM obl 


1533; 01570 Maria de fre was Of 
1594), Spanish poet. me Phi 
family, served as 24 P¥%e 
whom he accompanict ootun 
England, and fought as 4 ¥, 
against the fierce Arauc - 
his return to Spain 7° ; 
poem on this subjec ia 1569) 
which were publis 1¢€ . ! 
1589 ——— y- gall is 
died rich. ‘The 4% 
famous Spanish renaissan 
with Ercilla’s ow? ex 
tains some magnifice ee 
battle-scenes, lands¢P tio 
his style and vers! ins 
clumsy, and the poem | 
irrelevant episodes. {0 
Tndians and admiral ae 
and fortitude are ane 
provided subject-mé — 
and dramatists. ‘The a4, 
was written by Pedro 
Bibl. Autores Esp» a me, ‘pas 
Medina (Santiago, Duca 
Morceaux choisis, ed- J. 


adapted and tr. W. One Ja poes Pihiah 
Aires, 1945). Discurso sour” 93 Fo i 
M. J. Quintana, Esp . Gol ft 


espaniola, 
The Heroic Poem_of A 
ae 1947); J- 
1948). ae 
, gin é 
Erckmann-Chatria™ sbours nee” gt 
EMILE ERCKMANN 9) 2 
+Lunéville 14 I] mare 18 
CHATRIAN (#Soldatey 
+Villemomble 3 LX 199 
and dramatists. | 
embarked on a joint 
Success came to t 
had a talent for P° 
idealistic light, Als4 


Bibl. Autores 5 qnistt 74a Wi 
he odin 5M a 


rerayh nes 
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[875] ESPINEL MARTINEZ 


Fritz as 
in laas and for glorifying patriotic and 
Paysan) r ae sentiments (Histoire @un 
the Stace hey adapted their novels tor 
age, and finally quarrelled (1889). 


Novets: J 
orks ‘Gat L'I lustre Docteur Mathéus (1859); 
Madame vo 1860-62) ; Le fou Yégof (1862); 
scrit de r8 hérése (1864); Histoire d’un Con- 

dlitan 13 (1864; The Conscript, tt. 

bas a 1909); Waterloo (1865; Eng. - 
(4 vols eae 1909); Listoire dun Paysan 
R. D eae The Story of a Peasant, U. 
(1874) bee pire 1915); Le Brigadier Frédéric 
Zau (188 Lays: 1? Ami Frits (1876); Les Rant- 

882); Madame Thérése (1882). 


: houmacher, E.-C. (1933): 
M.G.; J.P.R. 


Erj 
ae Greek poet from Telos (4th cen- 
ragme ), died at the age of nineteen. 
her he including a portion 0 
With het om which she recalls her girlhood 
ler frien oe Baucis and her horror at 
a s death soon after marriage. 
Cy Ae Anthologia Lyrica Graeca (1949); 
- Bowra, Greek Poetry and Life (1936). 
T.B.L.W. 


Russian 1815; T1869), 

fairy-ta] poet; author of the charming 

le Hy, IM Verse, Konék-Gorbunok ( 1834, 

Classic unchbacked Pony’), 4 children’s 
Stik} It has been successtully filmed. 

tr "p fotvoreniya (1936); Little Magic Horse, 
; rowne (1946). Jee. 


Er 
§ 
hoy, Perper PaviovicH (* 


Ey 

te] 

tro08) Avieammns “Gvamovtes SO 8553 
; Russian author whosé stories an 


th ot with life in the provinces after 
delip oe of 1861. Like Turgenev 1e 
Stoy ed in natural scenery, 22 like ol- 
“nd iy Was a seeker for the meanins of life 
beg Ww admirer of the simple PeOP e, fis 
and yp CTKs are Zapisht stepnyaka (1880-85) 

fs novel Gardeniny (1 89; 1933)+ . 
(9g) 7 sochineniy (7 Vols, 1909); Pes 74 
ogo narod- 

P j.L-. 


an V m4 
chests,” Bush, Ocherki literaturn 


ue (047), 
rte; 
29 ers Isaac (#Koniuszek 179%? {Brody 
Iv G ¢ Koniuszey row Lae 


Aft 1851 ician. 
ee teat id _ ee rred by Per 
he aa On account of his modernist views, 
thingy can to study medicir™ at the age © 
One Ur practising at Brody from 7 ; ; 
(< aie the chief exponents © Haskalalt 
again tenment’), he directed 3S ec 
: aing all communal abuse out 
He _St Hasidism (see paial SHEN ae 
Rg, "88 influenced by J°” Paul, iy 
a i his contemporat! ired above 
SUcg ‘ Pure biblical style- fe made pret 
‘cal fo. ul effort to foun Hebrew ge ne 
Or scholarship and religious reform. 


A Hebrew translation of Robinson Crusoe 
by him is lost. 
Ha-zofeh le-vet Yisra’el, ed. M. Letteris 


(1858). 


J. Chotzner, ‘Tt, E., a modern Hebrew 


Humorist’, in Jew. Quart. Rev., III (18901); M. 
Lovitch, ‘I. E., his life and works’, in Hebrew 
Union College Annual, I (1904). CR 


Erythraeus, ANUS Nictus, pseud. of GIAN 
Virrorio Rosst (*Rome? 15773 +Rome 
13 XI 1647), Italian scholar. After eighteen 


years as secretary to 4 cardinal, Rossi de- 
voted himself to writing. An allegorical 
novel, Eudemia, satirizing contemporary 
Roman society, Was inspired by John Bar- 
clay’s Arges. His collection of about 300 
life-like sketches (n Latin) of contem- 
poraries, Pinacotheca, remains a useful 


source. 

Eudemia (16373 and augmented ed. 1645); 
Pinacotheca 3 vols, Amsterdam, 1643); 
Dialogt (1645)3 Eprstolae ad Diwversos (4 vols, 
Colonia, 1645).— Opera (3 vols, Colonia [Am- 
sterdam] 1645-497~ é 

L. Gerboni, Un Umanista nel Setcento 
(1890); B- Croce, ‘La “Pinacoteca” del- 
PEritreo’, im Nuovi Saggt sulla Lett. del 
Seicento (1931) LL. 


Esad, MEHMED: see GALIB. 


Maruteu D’ (*1420 ?: +1482 ?), 
provost of Péronne and 
royal procurator at ‘St-Quentin and Com- 

jégne. His chronicle gives a remarkably 
impartial account of the last years of the 
reign of Charles VII of France (1444-61). 
His outlook on society 1S similar to that of 
Froissatt, and his style 1s clear, lively and 


French chronicler ; 


picturesque: 
M.@E., Chronique, ed. G. du Fresne (3 vols, 
1363-04): A.H.D. 


Escriva; JUAN (*Valencia and half 15th 

century); Spanish poet, ambassador at 

Rome in 1497: His poems appeared in 

the Cancronero general of 1511. His most 

‘nes ‘ Ven, muerte, tan escondida’ 

were often glossed, imitated and referred to 
i including Calderon. 


Canctonero general, ed. J. A. 
Nl. 


tillo, 
H. del Cast,’ vols, 1882). W. 


de Balenchana (2 
Espejo: see GANTA CRUZ ¥ EspPEJO. 
tinez, VICENTE (“Ronda 


inel Mar ; 
a ny Ma dvid 1624); Spanish novelist and 
} d a wandering life, studying at 


t. Hele : 
Belamanca and travelling through Navarre 
with visits %. agon, Valladolid, Seville. 
While ¢ravellin to Italy he was held in 
oors for atime. On return- 


tivit 
te is onda from Italy, he took orders 


ESPINOSA 


He eventually became a chaplain in Madrid 
(1599), where he moved in musical and 
literary circles. His picaresque novel 
Marcos de Obregén (1618) has a hero who 1s 
not a rogue but a disillusioned observer of 
life. It is influenced by Aleman, but is less 
bitter. It influenced Lesage. In poetry 
he is said to have invented the décima. 

Rimas (1591); Vida de Marcos de Obregon, 
ed. S. Gili Gaya (1922); A. Valbuena Prat, La 
novela picaresca espariola (1946); The H1story 
of the life of the Squire Marcos of Obregon, 
tr. A. Langton (2 vols, 1816). 

E. Muret, ‘Notes sur Marcos de Obregon’, 
in Mélanges A. feanroy (1928). E.M.W. 


Espinosa, Prepro (*Antequera’ 1578; 
tSanlucar 1650), Spanish poet, anthologist 
and prose-writer. After living in Gran- 
ada, Seville and Valladolid he became a 
hermit and took orders; later he resumed 
an active life. His poems (especially La 
fdbula del Genil and the Psalmos) are excel- 
lent; his anthology (1605) contained some 
of the best poems of his contemporaries. 
The prose satires are entertaining. 


lores de poetas ilustres, ed. J. Quirés de los 
Rfos and F. Rodriguez Marin (2 vols, 1896). 
F. Rodriguez Marin, P. E.: Estudio and 
Obras (2 vols, 1907-09); A. Lumsden, ‘P. E.’, 
in Liverpool Studies in Spanish, II (1946). 
E.M.W. 


Espronceda, Jost pr (nr Almendralejo, 
Badajoz 1808; +Madrid 1842), Spanish 
poet. Educated in the private school of 
Lista, he was at 15 already involved in a 
conspiracy. At 18 he fled to Gibraltar, 
Lisbon and London. He fought for the 
liberal cause in Holland (1828), on the 
Paris barricades (1830) and in Spain, with 
arms and pen, against Spanish absolutism. 
With less schooling than his model Byron, 
his lyrical impulse, wealth of metre and 
intensity of feeling made him the best 
Spanish exponent of extrovert romanticism. 
His limitations are painfully apparent in 
the ambitious, dramatic poem El diablo 
mundo (1840-41). He is most at home in 
virile patriotic poems calling for freedom, 
or when rebelling against society and siding 
with the underdog (A Yarifa en una orgia), 
He wrote two masterpieces. First, the 
Canto a Teresa (inexplicably included in 
El diablo mundo), in which he tells, in 44 
ectaves of poignant lyrical pessimism, of 
his personal experience from youthful 
illusions of freedom and love to utter dis- 
illusion and death; it became the canon of 
bas) romanticism. Secondly, El esty- 
5 2 i e Salamanca (1839); its eerie atmos- 
aki restrained passion and variety of 
© make this long poetic legend one of 
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A f the Don 
the most interesting versions o 
Juan saga. . a chit 
bras Completas, ¢G- J: -* . 
( Oo I ee y El estugia ria (1923); 
and El diablo mundo, ed. Z cnpeil 
tr. in Translations from 4! yan din I. 
Hisp. Soc. Amer. (N.- Yep 299 "of Spait | 
nedy, Modern Poets and Poet -? 2: be | 
J. Cascales seeing Don - “xjonso COs 
aida y sus obras (1914) 
E. (1943); P. H. Chur it ay San ¥ a3 
in Rev. Hisp. (1909) ; f - 2 _ Esp: rN g 
‘El pensamiento de om 72, 0 ol a NEN, 
(1908) ; M. Garcia Blanco, 


Y 

J an | 

: o DE of ibid: 

Esquilache, Padded 
ACEVE r \ _ 

1658), Spanish poct. He His pore iss | 
Peru from 1615 to ? 

often in the manner 

elegant, smooth an¢ 8 mal 

originality. Some of hi 
the popular style. 
Obras en verso 
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in Portugal, arn 
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[877] ETIENNE DE BOURBON 


I > iG ; 
aD 05) etter concionand: (1576); Medtta- 
rte de Js ee del amor de Dios (1920); 
B sicn edicar ¥y modus concionanat (1951). 
giiecs Azcona, Fray D. de E. (1951). 
i.M.W. 


E * 

ees FIENRI [II] (*Paris 1531 °3 
Wille: Pos 3 Pillot, 001565 Barbe de 
umanist yons 1598); French printer, 
of Robert cn and polemust, son 
Part in ¢] stienne. He played a vital 
‘ition 2: eon of Greek culture 1n 
of —- lishing the first edition (1554 
Imitation > on (in reality, Alexandrian 
Eraecee i; and a monumental Thesaurus 
Writings — G 572). His philological 
Tench Rees and defended the 
°XPressio anguage as at instrument 9 
the licéintie An independent sceptic, as 10 
our Hérod, tales of his so-called Apologie 
Neither P. odote, he conformed fully to 

aris nor Geneva. 


D ; 
ed, ¢ la i eceuiiads du langage frangots (1 579) 
CAvolnos ee (1896); Traité préparatt 
(1879) gie d’Férodote (1566), ed: P. Ristelhuber 
LP 
Ri chen. es 
Strasbourg. 4 ae (1853); H. Dieterle, H *- 


cree Roserr (“Paris 15933 001525 
© Bade; tGeneva 7 IX 1559)) 


Fy 
ench n+ 
of Printer and humanist. A member 


fatho, “¢lebrated family of printers (his 
Chari tenri I, ¢. 1470-15293 his brother, 
as — 1504-64; his son Henri ID), he 
Uced yal printer to Frangois I and pro- 
Lati, pPortant editions of the Bible 1n 
this ebrew and Greek. Driven for 
b Tom France to Geneva (1550) he 


e 
enema Pod his 
N ; a Protestant and attacke 

sures des théo- 


&m, 
logics in his eloquent Ce” 

sh Paris (1552): 
(1843) “Rouard, Annales de Pimprimerte oe E. 
Esty i 
tag “ander, Cart GusTAF (#31 I 1834: 
Profes... 1910); Ejinnish-Swedish scholar, 
Helsing of literature an aesthetics at 
my eats university I109°7 
i; 18g the periodical Fins 
he j 5 Started, in memo 
llsaet society venska 
Ntj of whi remained © 
Bstlang Ys personified his literary idea's. 
Fin der was 4 cultural leader 


Ny 

cee ne Ungd igminnen 
T9178 : ergs S 02) ng ie 

Schyp lens ts Se 1914-25) 3 [ ces 
St “Tgson, C. a'r. (1919): B.M.E.M. 

torada (#Toledo 1589; 

Brappati a ake : anish autobio- 
se Tk is 47 feult to sort out truth 


n his memoirs, which tell of 
duels, imprisonments, tor- 
Naples and Transylvania, 1n 
the Adriatic fleet and finally in a Sardinian 
monastery; but amidst rodomontade and 
bombast there are some good stories and 
snteresting details of 17th-century life. 


Comentarios del desenganiado de si mesmo, in 


Memorial histértco espaiiol, XII (1860). 
E.M. 


from fiction 1 
his murders, 
tures, life in 


W. 


Estuniga, LoPE DE (mid-15th century), 
Spanish poet, Son of the Marshal of 
Navarre. He fought against John II of 


Castile, where he was imprisoned and later 


pardoned. His name 1s attached to a 
Spanish Cancionero compiled in Italy. His 

love poetry 1s elegant and subtle. 
Canctonero de Esttiniga, ed. F. del Valle and 
R. Foulché-Delbosc, Can— 


Ss, Rayon (1872); R. #0 - 
nionero castellano del siglo XV, Nue. Bibl. 


Autores LSp+> + 
vy. Aubrun, 


ad’ orberay des Essarts (1951): 


Etheres®& Sir GEORGE (*Bermuda? c. 
1634-35 23 21079 ? Matty Arnold; {Paris 
c. I-Il 169%): English Restoration ‘wit’, 
who held diplomatic posts and wrote com- 
edies and competent occasional verse. 
Etherege May have been in France during 
the Commonwealth. In 1668 he became 
secretary mbassy in The Hague. 
Returning (1671) he took part in an infam- 
ous brawl at Epsom 1n 1676. From 1685 
to 1688 Etherege Was appointed to the 
embassy _ 2 Regensburg. The Letters 
written there are easy, graceful, shrewd 
and witty: Etherege 1s notable for writing 
his comedies in prose with serious scenes 
in rhyme. He had no great dramatic 
talent and was fortunate in his aay 


‘Le Chansonnier espagnol 
E.M.W. 


orkS «+ * Plays and Poems (1704); ed. 

a W. Verity (1888) - ed. M. F. B. Brett-Smith 

vols; 1 and I, 19273 III not yet pub.); The 
etter-book; ed. 5. Rosenfeld (1928). 

in Notes and Queries (1927-28), 


D. Foster, 
tud. (1932); B. Dobrée, Essays in 


_Eng. 5 g 
Ree les (1925); F. S. McCarnie, Sir G. E. 
(1931): J.R.B. 


pone de Bouton (*Belleville-sur- 
Saone ¢. 11993 {Lyons ¢. 1261), French 
Dominican, reached at Vézelay against 
the Albigensiaps and took part in the 
inquisition against them. His Teaclatus de 
diversis matertts praedicabilibus, a collection 
of exemplicative | stories for the use of 
preachers, was widely read in the middle 


ages. 
elter, L Exemplum dans la lit tératuy 


veligieuse et HidactHan? du moyen dge (1927). 
RR, 


ETIENNE DE FOUGERES 


Etienne de Fougéres, (+28 XII 1178), 
French poet; bishop of Rennes (1168) and 
chaplain to Henry II of England. He 
wrote Latin verse and prose. His chief 
production, however, is the vernacular 
Livre des Manitres, outspoken against 
worldly vanity, and earliest among such 
works of general satire. 


Le Livre des Maniéres, ed. J. tenis 1887). 


ahede 


Etienne de Rouen (fi. 1160), a Benedic- 
tine of Bec, wrote an elegy on the death of 
Waleran de Meulant, son of Stephen I, and 
an epic poem entitled Draco Normannicus 


dealing with Norman affairs from 1167 to 
1169. 


Draco Normannicus, ed. R. Howlett, in 


Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry I] 
and Richard I, 2 (1885). R.R.R. 


Etlar, Carir: see BrosBa_u, J. C. C. 


Ettinger, Satomon (*Warsaw XII 1799; 
tZhdanof 1855), one of the first modern 
Yiddish writers of poetry, fables and plays. 
He contributed to the development of 


modern Yiddish, but also wrote in Hebrew, 
German and Italian. 


Serkele (Johannesburg, 1861; 
1874), first modern play in Yiddish. Collec- 
tion of his poems, fables, short stories, was 
published in St Petersburg in 1889, by his 
Son. Second edition in 1890. J.5. 


Eubulus (f1. ¢. 75-330 B.C.), poet of 
Athenian Middle Ccietn, ng 104 
plays: Over 50 titles are known, more than 
half indicating burlesques of tragedy or 
myth. Sphingokarion illustrates the fond- 
ness of Middle Comedy for riddles; else- 


where the stock topics of food and sex are 

boisterously treated. 

mis Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, 
(1884) ; Demianczuk, Supplementum 


Warsaw, 


Comicum (1912). 


G. Norwood, Greek Comed ¢ 

1G wy (roger): TB. dx. 

ae Studies in Later Greek Comedy (1953) 
n 


hronological] notes on Middle Comedy’, 
in Class. Quart. N.S., II (1952). E.W.H: 


Euclid or ALEXANDRIA (c. 300 B.c.), Greek 
mathematician. His Elements of plane 
scometry, theory of numbers, irrational 
and solid geometry restated in different 
orm the conclusions of his predecessors 
and added some of his own work: it re- 
mained a standard text-book from his own 
ume until the 19th century. 
aes Je Ts, Heiberg and H. Menge (8 vols, 
we ee tr. Sir ‘Thomas Heath, The Thir- 
1926). ors of Euclid’s Elements (and ed. 3 vols, 
Sir T 
Mathematics (icatt A History of Greek 
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' » #8, 380 
Euclides or Mecara (*¢. 450) date 
B.c.), Greek philosopher, age ool. The 
and founder of the Megarian | o¢ Par: 
Megarians identified the 1: chiefly they 
menides with the moral BO Fjalectic. 
were famous for captious 1 DJF. 


I 
. +13 > 
00; T 
Eugenius oF ‘TOLEDO (to Oa bec 
658), of noble Visigothic os -yrote mu 
bishop of ‘Toledo 1n 647- ¢ Draconti $ 
verse and edited poems © 
king Chindasvinth. 
Migne, Patr. Lat., 97) “_ 
50; Mon. Germ. Hist., me 
F. Vollmer, ‘Die \S 
E..v. T.’, in. Neues Archiv, 4 | 


Eugenius Vulgaris J. 
priest, who wrote a ane 
the dead pope Form sndemnec: 
and acts had been tation of etree” 
Carmina figurata 0 _— in lyre yolit 
he also wrote other pic® zat. Aer “gat 
. oet. ed ~R. 
ae a — feels Tie re 
IV: k. iim! ict 
(1866). african BY ai 
° ° an #*= wt 4 
Eugippius (fl. 500) ‘ae Naple 52), 
— ve of Saint e ae aie 
a il . *hic 
=paaile of Noricum, A cot 
historical source. Antign © 


a 
Mon. Germ. Eis a (5885-29) 508) 
Script. Eccles. Lats °?™ “oggeritt U7 ge. 5 
A. Baudrillart, Saint os 
+0. 420)? 100 


a 3 f 
o-P 
Eunapius (*#Sardis ¢ 3 the ne” of 268 
historian. Adherent , 
school of Tamblich® 
torical Memotrs, ee , 
the empire from ie 
excerpts, and of piste 
the later maa a n 
inaccurate and tast¥" ee, es Cee 
theless a valuable sae graect mie ph ot 
: storvicl & | T74tde 
L. Dindorf, ag e phir atte, 
J. F. Boissonade, 2077 eras 1 i108 oP) ip 
eon mw C Weigh, Lite nad” got 
opera, 1849); W- “*. oeD «Ek { 
ae Lives of the Sophias peta sal i ib 
om, : A 7 
V. ses am sopiista? ae nov“ got? B: 
piosen ies Ae a Symbole G. s 
° : ebregt, ; 
aa . editionem ( : ‘a Fae 
Byzantinoturcica (194 . 6 pc 410 
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H aos 
en greatly influenced Roman poets of the 
eration of Catullus. 
(, i ie Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina 
ah _ Latte, ‘ Der Thrax des Euphorion’, 
lologus, XC (1935). T.B.L. W- 


E ‘ 
ve ne tsoon after 412 B.C:); 
14. plays enian Old Comedy, with some 
rst pro ‘si political and social themes; 
i ee teeth He attacked 
and quar so Hyperbolus and Alcibiades 
alleged a with Aristophanes over 
Sophists aa wings from the Knights. ‘The 
the subje aI8 their rich patron Callias were 
the ee ee Kolahes (‘Flatterers +: 4 1)} 
sions. th - yaracter of Autolykos (two ver- 
a wie irst 420) was Callias’ fayourite, 
Were Pol athlete. Outstanding, perhaps, 
tribute oh (422) in which a chorus ° 
imperialienn protested against Athenian 
resurrection and Demoi (412) with the 
their tre ion of four great statesmen an 
Of the atment of current problems. | ne 
admired ee ot comic poets, Eupolis was 
Plots and or the ambitious fantasy of his 
Wit tl d for satire which relied more on 
1an vigour, 


Te K 
ock, Comicorum Atticorum F ragmenta, J 


in . 


Demiay With important supplements 
and lanczuk, Supplementum Comicunt 1912) 
(Loeb Lit, Page, Greek Literary Papy"'; 
G we 1942). | 
trs) Gea? Greek Comedy (1931, with 
(1946), mid-Stihlin, Gescl. d- 8" Lata 4 i 
Basin | 
ace ee (*Athens 485; +Macedoni 
et, son ° 


B.C.) : 

-), Athen tragic Po 

n , ian tragic P 

od or Mnesarchides. His first 
Uction was in 455; his first victory 12 


44.1 ’ . 

that Little is known of his life except 

ax € associated with Socrates 4! 
Xagoras and went tO the court 

e wrote 


chelay 
OVe s of Macedon 10 407: : 
es Plays of which 19 survive. Of these 
ipp ts Was produced in 438; Medea in 43% 
Bec, to in 428, Trojan Women in. 44>» 
Hos 'B in 413, Helen in A12, ' dais 
his de acchae and Iphigenta in Aulis 3 
evacl; th. Stylistic eviden¢ pbs 
ated tdae, Hecuba and Andromae 1e.C Bee 
Om between 4.30 an 420) Supp es 
és and Hercules Fureis ween 4 
15> ton, igenta un : 
el ee 415 and 400. ie 
. tesy E ay Cyclops was re 415) 
In ae 1s probably the work of 2 
Or 4th century. ‘Although wee 
COR: Plays of Euripides survive (to , 
add actable papyrus fragments ¢ Ba 
It au) than of Aeschy us @ Sop _ Ps 
his difficult to show a clea® T tess ae 
oe thie only connected trilogy * 1a 


hoe 
8 


EURIPIDES 


know—Alexandros, Palamedes and Trojan 
WW omen—was produced in 415 and the 
thread binding those plays together seems 
much thinner_ than in the trilogies of 
Aeschylus. The studies of passionate 
women (Medea, and Phaedra in the 
Hippolytus) may belong to the years round 
430 and are related to sophistic discussions 
of nature and convention and the Socratic 
equation of knowledge and virtue; the 
lodramas which end happily 


romantic me 
after strange misadventures to close re- 
‘senia tn Tauris, Helen, Ioz) 


latives (pig 
seem to belong to the last fifteen years 
of Euripides’ life and exercised a great 
jnfluence on 4th-century comedy and the 
novel. Structure of the whole is less 
important to him than the value of the 
sndividual scene OF song. Prologue and 
final speech often give a prosaic account of 
past and future legendary history. Chor- 
uses are not primary interpreters of the 
oet’s thought and their songs may show 
musical brilliance rather than relevant 
commentary - actors also may sing operatic 
arias which contrast strangely with the 
realism of character-drawing, costume and 
language 1D some of the dialogue. Debates, 
e.g. on the relative merits of light and heavy 
armour in the Hercules Furens, show 
‘n the technique of the 


Euri ides’ interest ; 
p ¢ self sacrifice (e.g. 


sophists. Scenes 0 
Hecuba); madness (¢.8- Orestes), recogni- 
tion (e-8- 


I phigenta in Tauris) and narratives 
of rescues (e.g. 


Helen) or fighting (e.g. 
Andromache) show a sense of theatre which 
Aristotle a 


dmitted when he said that 
‘Buripides though faulty in other respects 
+ tragic on the stage . He does not 
like Sophocles subordinate everything to 
4 single aim; he sees dramatic elements 1n 
q great variety of human activity. He has 
2 pathy with the advanced and 
ht of the sophists to 
ified and moralized 


even the put e 
yment which satisfied 


ie of divine SOVEt 
view and Aeschylus. Apollo can tell 


ophocles 
Bie (Ion) and Hera drives Heracles mad 
out of spite (Hercules Furens); war may 

beings into heroines or beasts 


urn human 
t human values such 


(Hecuba). But some 
as loyalty; friendship, POctty and music are 


absolute, and gods like Aphrodite (Hippo- 
Jytus) arid Dionyee* (Bacchae) personify 
Poss arith W ich the human being has to 
come to terms if he 1s to live. Euripides 
won on but after his death 


he soon bec ost popular of the 


classical tras® 
A. Murray (xg01); A. S. Way 


24, G. G: ee 
Nee ry, Grégoire (1925, with Fr. tr.); A. 


>> —" 
“- 


= easten es 
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EUSEBIUS [880] 


Nauck, Tragicorum Gyraecorum Fragmenta 
(1926); H. von Arnim, Supplementum Lurt- 
pideum (1913); D. L. Page, Greek Literary 
Papyri (1942).—Transtations: G. G. A. 
Murray, Alcestis, Bacchae, Electra, Hippolytus, 
Iphigenia in Tauris, Medea, Trojan Women, 
Rhesus (1902-14); H. A. Meredith, Hecuba, 
Heracles, Andromache, Orestes (1937); D. W. 
Lucas, Medea, Ion, Alcestis (1949-50).—Com- 
MENTARIES: I. A. Paley (1872-80); U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Herakles (1895); 
D. L. Page, Medea (1938); M. Platnaucr, 
Iphigenia in Tauris (1938); J. D. Denniston, 
Electra (1939); A. S. Owen, fon (1940); E. R. 
Goma Bacchae (1944); A. M. Dale, Alcestis 
1953). 

P. Décharme, Euripide (1905); W. Nestle, 
Euripides (1901); G. G. A. Murray, Euripides 
and his age (1913); R. P. Winnington-Ingram, 
Euripides and Dionysus (1948); A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge, in New Chapters in Greek Litera- 
ture, 3rd ser. (1933). M.1,.C.+ T.B.L.W. 


Eusebius (*260/64; +c. 340), Greek eccle- 
Siastical writer. Pupil of Pamphilus at the 
Christian school at Caesarea in Palestine, 
consecrated bishop of Caesarea c. 313/15, 
€xcommunicated for Arianism in 324, took 
part in Council of Nicea in 325, close col- 
laborator of the emperor Constantine. 
Author of many works of biblical criticism, 
apologetics, profane and ecclesiastical his- 
tory as well as Panegyrics on Constantine 
and other orations. Many works are lost, 
others survive only in translation. He is 
best known for his Ecclesiastical History 
IN I0 books, in which, applying the 
methods of Hellenistic scholarship to the 
church up to 325, he preserves many price- 
less documents of early Christianity. It is 
through Eusebius’ eyes that succeeding 
generations have seen and still see the pre- 
Icene period. 
, ee id Gr., 19~24; Eusebius Werke, ed. 
Klos €, &. Schwartz, T. Mommsen, E. 
ostermann, ms Gressmann, J. Karst and R. 
Evangelica P eRet & ae 7 
with Eng. tr).; K. Lake and J. E. L’ Oulton, 
Eusebius: Ecclesiastical History (Loeb Libr.,:2 
ee 4920-32);.S. Lee, Busebire on the Theo- 
phania (1843); W. J. Ferrar, The Proof of 
1 Gospel (2 vols, xo2z0)* H.: 7.. Lawlor and 
Histors ard pe Htsebus, the Ecclesiastical 
oaeasy é ikartyrs of Palestine (2 vols, 
i. Stevenson, Studies in E. (1920): 
poquenr, E. als Historiker seiner #2 aes 
eo his esp) 2ckson, E.: a Study of the Man 
i ey ritings (1933); P. Henry, Recherches 
a "€paration Evangélique d’ Eusebe (1935); 
nienneso” Nouvelles recherches constanti- 
OCumen a y2an Hon, 13 (1938) ; I. Daniele, J 
Be erg ae 
. : . ; 1€ €0lo 
des E. von C. ( sterdam, 1630) RB. a 


Euskerken, CLAUS VAN mie ? 
Dutch writer, friar of er vershuis 4 
and pastor of the Mees ost inst 
Deventer. Of his ser aa Devotio™ 
tive on the spirit of the Mo 
only excerpts remain. aa arobiel * 
Ed. D. A. Brinkerink, in Ne™ “ypM 
Kerkgesch., N.S., II (1995): pot 
4ren e 
Eustache (fil. ¢. 1170); el i 
author of the Juerre © with inde. 
foraging at Gaza’), aesne wand Dam 
in the war between ee nt 
It was revised and “< Alexand po. 
Roman d’ Alexandre moni nd bran 
Bernai, and forms the se 7 
Ed. E. C. Armstrong YP Alexander A aw. , 
Medieval French Roman © ° “8 | 
+ tsi y2th- pout 
Eustache carmel "of the 2 Abas 
French poet; author | bliau ¢ mn 
d’ Abbeville (c. 1250)) 4 rick play s 
satirical tale about — ; stands cast 
greedy country PrleS*> Jj ely ¢ 


i ° g nN 
its dramatic qualities a aoly 
ization. vie J ty 
‘ taig 0 8 , Li } } 
ee Mpbliaut, Ge i 
Recueil gen. des fa ,0'8 


ed. J. Orr (1947)- 


metropolitan of a 

orations, letters, COM. 

texts, theological write salon 

of the capture of Th ation 

Normans in 1185. r (with (SHH f 
Migne, Patr. Gr.; 1 ie Bekké jm A 

De capta Thessalonica, © | 


a: 
‘gtoriaMs ost§ 

sus, Roman hist. p 
scr and held Ae cl He 
Valens (364-78), 2¢ trbe Con’ His me 
wrote Breviarium ab to 304". ptfoF oO 
f Roman history UP strate v2 of 
; shEIE ood and his style work 10 
Papulas by its brevis y onus 900 ef! 
tinued by Paulus — : y 
by Landulfus %a8 Le0 th His 
brought it down isto so! \ 
kee). d ed 1973} Sus) A ff 
uh] (2n : 
et, ROD Pel a i 

Droysen, in /Mon. Germ: | ry 4 
root 
W. Pirogoff, De ButroP 


fontibus (Diss. Berlin 1°7 Ce 45? et 
Evagrius of Pontus ents o 
one of the leading oN 

in the Egyptian dese"! 5. c0 

writings and was 
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hereti 

ic = § i 

a a His works have survived in 

Sane ainly in translations or under the 
S of other writers. 


Mign 
Giese, ad Patr. Gr., 40; O. Chadwick, John 
: @ study in primitive monasticism (1950). 
MLE 


J.M.H 


Evacr; 

aan Scholasticus (*Epiphaneia in 
tine hice? Tearly 4th century), Byzan- 
COvers jamie His Ecclesiastical History 
that of Bp ot end his style is modelled on 

© prese tucydides. Its value is mainly in 

The B tvation of otherwise lost sources. 

~cclesiastical History of Evagrius cuoith 

igne, p, ed. J. Bidez—-L. Parmentier (1898) ; 
of the C atr. Gr., 86 (with Latin tr.); History 
r turch (Eng. tr., 1846). J.MH. 

V 


ans 
> Evan: see [EUAN GLAN 
NYD 


Ey 
ans 
> Mary Ann: see ELIOT, GEORGE: 


Qs 
Cardinn THEOPHILUS (~Liandu ewydd, 
hry ANshire 21 Il 1693; 001728 2; 


daineg 187); Welsh writer. He was or- 
In y. Urate of Defynnog in Breconshire 


vlan vf » and all his benefices, except 
ean "log (1722-28), were in the same 
ne the rs early masterplece, dealing 
We ist Istory of the ancient Britons and 

els -CtY, of Christianity among the 


put the 'S of little value as 4 critical study, 


fo Gq 
u : emees easy, flowing style, his flair 
“Ds Y similes and graphic descrip- 

nt of his- 


Rts st © . 

eine? Nd his cavalier treatme 
“en it 8ures and historiogt4P 

1 Prvch sting popularity. 

Moo} eas Prif Ocvsoedd (17193 eee 
ern Beh : - 1stor. 

‘ pe J, Evans, 7 aiag sexroons 834 


hers have 


husiq - also 
Ts sme (1752); 2S 
vt J. ypeto Welsh. 


TA 
ty th * e) c 
day "> VII (x035); D. Thon 
‘+ PLE?) in Y Lienot, x 


€] 
Thea, 
va ted VI 164.7 Mary Browne; ibt ° 
Ray ent OF English diarist an virtuoso, 
at Middle Temple and eller a 
lay 16 37. He serve in the tOY¢ 1S 
Wait 162? and travelled 10 France nq 
t6 ler 4ts46. Returning wi Edm 
NR: a e Settled at Sayes Coutt, Dept rine 
Ww Cle e was tary Oo the Roy 
nite 12 164 secretary vy js more : 
g Nay ee Eve. a a -to-day 
Cae = and pT EEE ost ate 
; 1 ‘ of in 
opich S Perha, xtraordina’® e of his piety, 
hig iduced him to 123 every moment 
| * to good account: 


EWALD 


Sculptura (1662); Sylva (1664); Life of Mrs 
Godolphin (1847); Diary, ed. E. S. de Beer (6 
vols, 1954 ff.; first complete text). 

A. W. H. Ponsonby, ¥. £., PRS. (1033). 

G.F.S. 


Everaert, CORNELIS (*Bruges ¢. 1480; 
tibid. 14 XI 1556), Dutch poet in the 
Rederiker tradition. Cloth dyer, scribe 
of the St Sebastian guild of archers ; mem- 
ber of the Chambers of Rhetoric ‘De 
Heleghe Gheest’ and ‘ De Drie Santinnen’, 
Between 1509 and 1838 he wrote 35 plays 
of which the religious and social plays are 
inferior to the comic ones; these no 16th- 


century poet has equalled. 

J. .W. Muller and L. Scharpé, Spelen van 
C. E. (1920)3 w..j. © Buitendijk, Het Cal- 
oinisme in de sptegal van de Zuidnederlandsche 
literatuur der Contra-Reformatie (1942); J. J 
Mak, Veer Excellente Kluchten (1948). a 


Everard le Moine; rath-century Anglo- 
Norman poet, sometimes identified with 
the earlier Everard de Kirkham. He 
wrote a version of the Disticha Catonts and 
probably revised the work of Elie of Win- 


chester. 
Ed. E. Stengel (1886). 
elebi (*Istanbul 1611; T1682), 


M.F.L. 


Evliya © 7 
Turkish author. Apart from occasional 
government service, he spent most of his 


lling in European, Asiatic and 


life in travevl™’ 
African dominions of the Ottoman empire 
and neighbouring countries. He wrote an 


elaborate account of his travels in ten large 
volumes, 40 invaluable source of informa- 
tion for history, geography; social life and 
folklore. the author's fiery 

es Jed him sometimes to exag- 
erate od observer and wrote in 
4 comparatively simple and pleasant style. 

ame vols I-V 1898-99, vol. VI 
ee ols Vil a VIII 1928, vol. IX 1935, 
ree : ee Narrative of Travels .. . by 
E J. a Efe ); F. Taeschner, ‘Die 
ee Stanbuler Ausgabe von Ewliya T'sche- 
jebi’s Reisewerk » in Der Islam, XVIII (1929); 
A. A. Pallis, J” the Days of the apenarics 


(195°) (fl. bef 

rd the German (ji. Devore 1280), 
hie = have lived in Cologne. He 
a Ee -n verse, the Laborinthus, on gram- 
Par the art of poetry Enid the:rnsakies ob 
cholastic life. 8 
S Favela arts postiques du cae et du 
XII siecle (1 ga): Bate 


vas a gO 


a (*Gram, North_ Slesvig 
Ewald, see : <0 1880 Emilie Slenne 
15 887 Betty Ponsaing ; +Charlottenlund 





EWALD [852] 


23 II 1908), Danish novelist, short-story 
writer and essayist. His literary contribu- 
tions fall into four main groups: novels 
discussing contemporary problems, histori- 
cal novels, stories and fairy-tales, and 
journalistic novels, stories and essays. He 
is now mainly remembered as a writer of 
nature storics (based on a Darwinian 
philosophy) and satirical and humorous 
stories. 

Nove.s: egel eller Undtagelse (1883); En 
Udvej (1884); Lindegrenen (1886) ; Fru Johanne 
(1892); Bornekorstoget (1896); Makra (1897); 
Mogens Heinesen (1904); Karl Peter Ulrik 
(1905); Den storste 1 Landet (1905); Danske 
Dronninger uden Krone (1906-08).—StTORIES: 
I det Frie (2 vols, 1892-93); Fem nye Eventyr 
(1894); De fire Fjerdingsfyrster (1895); Den 
gamle Stue (1895); Cordts Son (1896); 
fEventyr (12 vols, 1893-1905).—Eventyr 1 
Udvalg (1941).—Various: Min lille Dreng 
(1899) ; Min store Pige (1904); James Singletons 
store Udenlandsrejse (1897); James Singletons 
Glede over Danmark (1898); Historier (1902); 
Canta (1901); Gerhard Ramm (1906). 

Enc. Tr.: Two Legs, and other stories (1 907); 
Lhe Queen Bee, and other Nature stories (1907); 
My Little Boy (1908); The Old Room (1908): 
Lhe Pond, and other stories (1909); The Four 
Seasons (1913); The Old Willow-Tree, and 
other staries (1921); The Old Post, and other 


Nature stories (1922); The Twelve Sisters, and 
other stories (1923). EB 


Ewald, Herman FREDERIK (*Copenhagen 
13 XII 1821; «1855 Julie Caroline Oest; 
TFredensborg 29 IV 1908), Danish novel- 
ist. Following the example of Scott he 
wrote a series of very popular historical 
novels, in a pseudo-archaic style, but with 
little artistic inspiration. 

Valdemar Krones Ungdomshistorie (1860), tr. 
as The Story of Waldemar Krone’s Youth (2 
vols, 1867); Swenskerne paa Kronborg (1867): 
Den skotske Kvinde paa Tjele (1871); Knud 
Gyldenstjerne (1875); Anna H ardenberg (1880) ; 
Dronningens Fomfruer (1885); Griffenfeld 


(1888); Niels Ebbeson (1886) ; Caroline Mathilde 
(1890); Daniel Rantzow (1899). E.B, 


Ewald, JOHANNES (*Copenhagen 18 XI 
1743; Tibtd. 17 III 1781), Danish poet and 
playwright. In search of easy fame he ran 
away from home and enrolled as a volun- 
teer in the Seven Years’ War. On his 
return he studied theology and became 
engaged to Arendse Hulegaard, the niece 
of his step-father. But in 1764 she 
married another suitor, and Ewald became 
a tragic, unhappy character, bitterly 
Sappointed in love, a hopeless drunkard 
Physically broken down. 
= wald is regarded by many as Den- 
dy S greatest lyrical poet. In a strange 
oma was both a forerunner of roth- 
"y romanticism and at the same time 


*eonse 
epary traditie 
bound by 18th-century ite and if 
In his frail body was 4 pase 2 7 da 
domitable spirit, a ved F GJled the FF 
worshipper of God. 4%€ with 2¢ an 
dated form of the sire ; 
fascinating contents—~”) tured, 
passionate—full of the ee ne poe 
monious expressions of ee = at0 Scan Ke 
He was the first who dels ree e Pd 
avian antiquity and a ra ma ds 
wealth in the myths, ins axe dieva be, by 
in the sagas and 1n the -- inspise® sig, 
His northern tragedies -ceau an OS 
Shakespeare, Milton, 7 < in eve Te 
But he found heroism 4’s a d om 0 
(Fiskerne, ‘The De nest unkne? ; 
patriotic sentiment, eau ae? play: pwil | 
Danish poetry, aPPc@Ts 1 cat poet ome 
Although mainly @ i ‘ch has bec wf 
wrote one prose work yy ? ent! ed *, if 
classic, his autobiograp?s? Opinio? } 
. ‘y ife anc E wh ese 
og Meninger (Lue © Gterner \ th a 
imitation of Laurenct crably- ite | 
fluenced its style il iron q 
memoirs humour ane o" rofoun 
with expressions of the I “60)3 
Piays: Adam of ee Me (1 iif 
(1770); Pebersvendene \' 1" patrio’ . Bi, 
Klappere (r77E) | Har eku peath e 119\7 
; pt : te? The 3 1€ II’ ¢ 
Balders Dod (177477)? Fisker 407 ae’ 
Verse: Adskilligt af J oO oungel (1807 
Memoirs: Levnet of Me alds san 
ed. 1942).—Fohannes Eu ( 
(6 vols, 1914-24). vo. Leunel iy 
C. Molbech, J: - i sch 
Ochlenschliger, Om mee Chara aris df 
H. Moller, Beitrdge *" 6). B | 
Dichtungen J. E.'s (1900. Et % 
(7913); E. krandsen, @ Bob ¢ Bs ilh 
Aandshistorie (1939)? Flor; / 


-_— = 
—- 


J 


grafiske Studier (1943). >" pjaters i 
S Thomsen, Je oe PE” 
(1943). o ey 


Ewing, JULIANA Hi vee goat 
(*Ecclesfield 3 VIII 794,’ ,885), fo, 0 
ander Ewing; TBath wis 44'S p 
writer of children § the chil d , 
imaginative grasp ° -nclude fo 
view. Her illustratot ear” iy 
and Cruikshank. ries apP res joni 
M £ Mrs Ewing’s §¥), dat? + oh 
in Aunt Judy’s MagaziDe ton iB. es 0 
are those of the first CO nher ats, vf 
qaceiea Dream ae pmpranee: 
rs Overtheway’s 
Brownies (1870) 3 are 
(1873); Lob Lie by the in es. gis pie 
Windmill (1876); Faery mmil® ob) FS 
Peace Egg: A Christi olss 59% ‘ 
Collected Works (1% H. Patt? 
(1885); C. Maxwell, 
Ewing (1949). 
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Eyth, Max 
V Saat (*Kirchheim unter Teck 
Writer and r Im 25 VIII 1906), German 
Writer Acad son of the theological 
Periods in = Eyth. He = spent long 
eru, retur ingland, Egypt, U.S.A. and 
originality Seng ay Germany 1882. His 
Tound a te me) in novels of ideas built 
— chnical question. 
¢: Volkmar (1863).—SKETCHES AND 


Novets: Wales 
derbuch eines Ingenteurs (6 vols, 


1871-8 
4); 
wn die py cose Waldteufel (1878); Der Kampf 
ug und fea eed (2 vols, 1902); Hinter 
raubstock (1899); Der Schnetder 


von Ul 
y ml I % : 
ols, ees 906).—Gesammelte Schriften (6 


. Geh ae 

Lebensbilder, “f M. v. E.’, in Schvdbische 

ne Sippe Lee G. Kittel, Eyth und 
H.A.P. 


anon ‘ eh German religious poet. A 
Mstigation svete who, evidently at the 
Sta posed ty bishop Gunther (1057-65 ) 
nzas (406 a of some thirty rhyming 
ey Sears us in a longer version), On 
et This the Creation to the Resur- 
Ch Crical p is the earliest and, by its 

stian ower and extensive use of 
P symbol and allegory, the most 


tic 

r S 

eect relj Ome twenty works believed to 
Zlous feeling 1n Germany after 


@ ,. 
Ntr 
r loductj 
form. Uction of the Cluny monastic 


A. y 
kay Va cone 
ing soe auetene deutsche Ged. des Xt. U. 
8. f. dt ae H. de Boor and Hl. Schneider, 
- Alt., 68 (1931): F.P.P. 


aa 
2) Coat Pieter JACOBUS (ROSIER) 
2 17 e Hague 9 X 1833; +Rotterdam 
» the wae Dutch playwrieht 4 
De emi thor of popular P ays. 
(2 y “dige (1878), Eng. tt. Cc. Scott (1880) ; 
ols, 18RK 8 (1878 °*_Dramatische qerken 
3); Mijn lever (1897): . 


8Ctoy 


(eeets Pp 
pCopenhag ER CHRISTIAN FREDERIK 
Tine PR: 8en 7 X 1810; 001844 Fran 
S 


Ro E 
Set,“ yuoye; tibid. 25 TY 1877), D 
ee Profession he w4 tist and 
br era e director © 
* his Be. As a poet he was 4. amateurs 
tr & a is invariably inked with his 
tate Gait’ Londsoldat (written 1848, 
fee; a willant Soldier, } ndon New™ 
th gs of Pie and genial exPree i 

e time c¢ whe Danish private soldier at 
en Chic: the first Slesvi8 “4 OO es 

Om istmas songs _ have gained 

Vig, 'S Popularity in enmark- 

Brix, Fasre As d 


(19 
a oe 
), ers (1877) H. E. 


Fabius Pictor, QUINTUS, the first Roman 
historian, composed in Greek after the 
battle of Cannae (216) an annalistic history 
of Rome up to his own time, much used as 
a source by later Roman historians. Only 


fragments remain. 
H. Peter, Hist. Rom. Rel. (and ed. 1914). 
W. Harless, De Fabiis et Aufidus rerum 
Romanarum scriptortbus (1853)- J.A.W. 


Fabre, FERDINAND (*Bédarieux 19 VI 
1827; TParis 11 II 1898), French novelist 
Fabre, born of a peasant family, was pent 
to the seminary at Saint-Pons but left 


before finishing his studies. His novels 
presented q realistic picture of peasant life 
his native Provence—and, 


as he knew it in 
more particularly; of the psychology of the 


country priest. 
Les Courbeson (1862); Labbé Tigrane (1873) 
Mon Oncle Célestin (1 981); Lucifer (1884) ; Ma 


vocation (18809). 
itre, Les Contemporains, II (1888); 


_ Lemaitre, 
E. W. Gosse, French Profiles (1905). 
M.G.; J.P.R. 


@Eglantine, pseud. of PHILIPPE 
FABRE (*#Carcassonne 28 XII 1755; TParis 
s IV 1794), French writer. In turn priest, 

a member of the Convention, 


Fabre d’Eglantine ended his life on the 


scaffold 31n the company of Danton and 
He had been a dis- 


Camille Desmoulins. 
ciple of Rousseau and was the author ofthe 
calendar. He wrote a number 
ut is best known for his topical 
which held the Paris stage during 
the revolution. In his best play, ine 
Philinte de Molieére (1791); he sets himself 
to rehabilitate the misanthrope Alceste at 
the expens¢ of Philinte. 
Les gens de lettres (1787) 5 L’aristocrate ou le 
de qualité (x791); L’intrigue 


convalescent ; 
neeliee (x791)5 Les précepteurs (1800) ; 


Fabre 


of songs, 
comedies 


¢ out t } 
Cio aan 4. Theatre de la Révolution (1877) ; 
M > (1946). 


L. Jacob, a VE., chef des ‘ Fripons 
M.G 

Fabri, °F Lefevre, PIERRE (of Rouen; 
before 1520), French writer. His treatise 
on rhetoric (1521) is a full guide to writing 
rose and verse according to the practice 
of the yhétoriqueurs- He recommends the 
regular alternation of masculine and 
feminine x es) but only in the chant 


royal. ; 
; art de pleine rhétorique, ed 
‘ 


syste be bes 


nd et vre 
A eroel (3 vols, 1889-99)- r 
Fabrizi, Ci? AxoisE (*Venice, first 
half of 16th century) Italian poet, author 
of Libro della prigine delli volgari proverbi 
(1526), dedicated to Pope Clement VII 


—— tC sSSrst:—(—Oettrte 





FA-HSIEN [884] | , 
Spanish Hebrew philese? Maimonides | 


Its obscenity led to the institution of a 
censorship in Venice in 1527. 
G. Rua in Giorn. storico della lett. ital., 18 
(1891); L. Di Francia, Novellistica, II. _ 
++ 


Fa-hsien, religious name of Kung, per- 
sonal name unknown (sWu-yang; TChing- 
chou 420), Chinese Buddhist monk. 
Fa-hsien is the first Chinese pilgrim to India 
whose travel record has been preserved. 
He set out overland from Ch‘ang-an c. 399, 
and, after 15 years abroad, of which he spent 
6 in India and 2 in Ceylon, he returned 
home by sea. In 416 he wrote an account 
of his travels, Fo-kuo chi. We devoted his 
last years to translation of scriptures which 
he had brought back. 

A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, tr. J. 
Legge (1886); H. A. Giles, Record of the Budd- 
histic Kingdoms (1877); S. Beal, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World (2 vols, mens 

A.R.D. 


Fairfax, Epwarp (*Leeds; +I 1635), Eng- 
lish translator of poetic quality, whose 
managing of metre, especially the couplet 
of his heroic stanzas, influenced Waller and 
other couplet-writers. His translation of 
T'asso—the first complete—is represented 
in England’s Parnassus (1600). 

Godfrey of Bulloigne or the Recoverie of 
Jerusalem (1600), repr. H. Morley (1890). 

R. E. N. Dodge, in Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
44 (1929); R. C. Wallerstein, ibid., 50 (1935); 
C. C. Bell, ‘History of F. Criticism’, ibid., 62 
(1947). Bilal; 


Faitinelli (Mugnone), Pierro pr’ (*Lucca 
1290?; Te. 1349), Italian poet. A Black 
Guelf, he was exiled when the Ghibellines 
gained supremacy in Lucca (1314); re- 
called (1331), he resumed his profession as 
anotary. Faitinelli wrote autobiographical, 
moral and political sonnets expressing with 
colloquial immediacy his grief in exile and 
antipathy against the changing order. 

Rime, ed. Del Prete (1874). 

E. Gerunzi, ‘P. d. F. detto M. e il moto di 
U. d. F. in Toscana’, in Propugnatore, XVII 
(1885); N. Sapegno, Jl Trecento (with biblio. 
1945). M.W. 


Fakhr al-Din Jurjani, As’ap, 11th-cen- 
tury Persian poet, is the author of Vjs_4- 
Ramin (Calcutta, 1865; Tehran, 1935), a 
tomance in verse based on an old Parthian 
Original, 

ae Minorsky, ‘Vis-u-Ramin, a Parthian 


Smance’, in Bull. Sch. Or. Stud., XI (1946 
XII (1947). ny i 


Falaguera (Is FALAQUERA, (IBN) Paz- 
QUIERA), SHEMTOB (*c. 1225; Te. 1295), 








her and poet 


He was a faithful ieee the 
‘Or 
and a propagandist 10! ‘clopaediss: 
sciences. Besides some ony te fe 
pursued this aim in @ — | 
style (rhymed_ prose : Cracow, 
spersed), Ha-Mevagqges | 
which was widely “ ; e Si Cone, | 
operet! ha-Wikkua i - 1875 aT? 

wen. seers ed. A. J ellinek Fifi Hokl 
Yagon '(Gremona, 7); jon 

1. M. David (1992): 2) ben : 
a H. Malter, ‘Shem Ton eT 9g, 
quera’, in Jew. Quart. Kev 3 i 
. nicl” af 
Falcando, [Hvuco, Italian celia gill 
in Sicil in the time Je Regt? of) 
11) ry 1Cl Vy -t. Liber G C he Pp 
William II. Hs covers t 


written before 119% ] a 
al. % fi 
“hae Muratori, 12 Rertul It RR A 
Ed. L. A. Wviure ’ ra 
7 (1732). » ee tei 
5 rovao (E> * ditio™® ist) 
Falcao, Cris ig 118 ‘ont va 
Portuguese pork «the long °°. ye 10% ot 
to be the author © en MAC He Pst 


‘ ave Cc : ; 

though attempts h ion RibeO posttBig 
the work to Bernat maple OF TBS ity 38 tt 
is an interestins —_ its cele. s tha 
type of pastoral, he pole™ of 
large extent due t0 © hip, Joona 
arisen over its autho’ d.); the ys Co 
‘ mss %, yy. : 
Trovas de Crisfa’ pibelro ed: i. AD 
incl, in Bernare’ ira, 15 i, ads! 
Menina e Moga a celos:. Vo u bid 
a vi (7943) “ae Vascor on Rie dp ( 

- 1c ae 3 Berna ); x j 
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’ if 
Scloga Crisfal’, in BOT (go23)\ Ts 
ace : Obras," (1933) go) Ke | 
Gaio, Bucolismo, *** p10 aD pt 
pto "4 v4 hi 
Falco of Beneve wrote “ce fo 
icler. sist f 
and chronicler. “- pe re | ith 
witness account f 


| ft v ha 
nt I tt0l. gdh 0 
vento against [nnoc® sor # Abi | 

cronistt opr, yl Roy} 

Del Re, K f y 


G. ae ae 

Napoletant (om 8) see Asch’ g % 

zu F.v. b., “ ginbY 0%, ie 
tis ih) 


mi ( | 
Falconer, Wie 60). ua Oty 
1732; Tat sea MII 17" won Pic 
went to sea as 4 boy 
fame with The Ship” 
with vividness 4” the BOE Es 
detail the loss ° _ urvi go 
when Falconer W# "14, s 
furnished Byro? 


Don Juan. a , f 
A Poem on ass Dees a i it) 

ak log ‘By 4 Paers D 

Demagogue (1764) > 

Marine (1769). 


[S85] 


J. Friedri : 
ie oe The Shipwreck (1907); Austin 
Journal | ’s Shipwreck’, in Rosa a’s 

(191 ce). , J K 


Falefiski. FF 

Wage es Meparp, _ pseud. 

1910), Polfsh farsaw 5 VI 1525; tibid. 11 
© Wrote ii playwright and novelist. 
ut his planeta: parnassian care for form, 
Je was a suc particular lack individuality. 
ree eesstnl translator. 

Vols, Eatomett i kolce (1856); Meandry (2 
3 igs <a Uteory dramatycane 

Echa paushay, ‘Ze wspomnien © EF, F.’, in 
zeszlosci (1917); W.- Przeclawski, 


. é t 
‘. ywot L dztela (1922). awh * 


Fal 
Staff Fal: 
akir: see WALLENGREN, A. 


Fal 

S 

ter, Curis . 

Qo; TIAN (*Branderslev 1 I 


co 
24x ,,- 717 Margrethe Baggesen; T ibe 


I ; P . 
He Ww 752), Danish essayist and satirist. 


as a ae ; $ 
headmast distinguished classical scholar, 


prote q apt Ribe grammar school, and 
: atm. As ber of philological works 1n 
Hatterpa an essayist he 1s 4 conservative 
berg. Tt to his contemporary Ludvig 


iSse T; 

i: Odi piers onde Optugtelse (1720) 5 Daarers 
(ayn landshe Fes egler (1721); Den daarlige 
324°) Amo ese (1721); Den utidige Rangsyge 
(19 xtract enttates philologice (3 vols, 17297 
ee Dane in Eng. tr. 4 Scholar's Creed 
atin, )3 ish tr, Lerdom’s Lystgaard (3 vols, 
MShe a, erden som et Dolhus (173°) 3 Den 
co Tain era (1742). 
(ge *tarion,: De vita et rebus Cc, Falstert 
9). us (1769); C. Bruun, Hae 


Fan 

n Cy 

ae nese one (oWu-chiin If 

th shed off: and scholar, had 

imp rOvin Icial career. A , 

lat ’°Vemen, he worked for admin! 
long pvents and, in particular, it aus 

o 


De Oo 

em T the services require’ ,. 
No assy ae 1164 he was sent 0D q difficult 
ue S. Chi, the Chin (Tatar) emperor ° 
Zechwan” Later, as military 8° 

an, he succeeded in checking the 


ney 
TSig 
ie Was = Of the 'T“u-fan (Tibetan) tribes; 
Do ah. 6 fading member © the ‘ Kiangs! 
the "Ty he l Pastoral poets: Besides his 
chry lies: t a number of journals, on ‘ee 
atthe histories and 4 wor 
Gol RSp Ss. 
den yy Ssit~shi The 
In, on Sti. és if _hsing ( 
Jone Bie? of z pas ae se"G., Bullet, 
ly URNars OLiecrEn ese ’ cqih-hit chi-— 
veya 1 Ean-p'ei Iu (wt 1164) 5 Ts‘an-luan 
Chit 172)3° Wu-ch' ah Iu (wl 1177) 
“pu, > Wethat 4 ; i ang niles Foe tie 
7 A.R.D. 


2,6 ; Til 93); 
q distin- 
in 


FANSHAWE 


Fan CHUNG-YEN (oWu-hsien 989; +Hsii- 
chou 20 VI 1052); Chinese scholar and 
poet, was among the most prominent 
political figures of the first half of the 11th 
century. By 1935 he had become chief 
magistrate of the capital, K“‘ai-féng. In 
the next year, however, he was banished to 
Jao-chou. His part in the conclusion of 

-hsia (north-west China) 


peace with the Hsi 
brought him back to high office and he 


became grand councillor (1043). With Fu 
Pi he submitted a ten-point reform pro- 
gramme which aroused great opposition. 
Like his friend, Ou-yang Hs1u, he believed 
in the direct application of the teaching of 
the Confucian classics to contemporary 
politics. He also wrote much poetry, 


‘ncluding some fine to‘1i-songs. 
Fan Wén-chéng kung cht (collected works). 
A.R.D. 


FAndli, JURO (*Casté 22 IIL 17503 +Ompi- 
tal 1811); Slovak author of sermons and 

ractical treatises. A follower of Bernolak, 
he was among the first to use Slovak for 
works of a utilitarian character (treatises on 
agricultural economy). 

Pint domajst 4 pol’ni hospodar (5 vols, 
1792-1 8o0).—J- Kotvan, J. F. ( 946). R.A. 
Fang Hs1ao-JU (*Ning-hat 1357; {Nan- 
king 1402); Chinese scholar. Fang was the 
principal adviser of emperor Hui whose 
tutor, as heir-apparent, he had been. He 
gained a martyrs fame when he was exe- 

erve the usurper, Yung- 


cuted rather than s surp 
; adherent of Chu Hsi, his writings 
are mainly on political and ethical subjects. 


He ranks amons the finest prose stylists of 


the 14th centuly- 

Chéng-hstielt cht (collected works) ; 
pide! trs in H. A. Giles, Gems of Chinese 
Literature (2nd ed. 1923) and G. Margouliés, 
Anthologte Raisonnée de la Littérature Chinotse 
(1948). A.R.D. 


Fang Pao 
50 LX 1749): C 


possesse 


(#Nanking 25 V 1668; trbid 
hinese essayist. Though 
d no outstanding 
+ his infl ame great, when 
Yao Nai acclaimed him as the founder of 
éng’ prose school. He 

stylistic principles by his 
' Ku-wen yiieh-hstian (compiled 


So)" . 
» petone- Sheng wén-cht (1746, supple- 


oo West Eminent Chinese of the 
Citing Period, 1 (3943) A.R.D. 
| ew 
hawe, SR Ricuarp (*Ware Park 
ET 16083 *-oWolvercote 18 V 1644 Anne 
? himineos 26 VI 1666) 


Harrison ; poiete C 


FANTONI [886} 


English diplomat, renowned for his transla- 
tions, who became secretary (1635) and 
chargé d’affaires (1638) at the Madrid em- 
bassy. Secretary to prince Charles during 
the civil war, Fanshawe was in the West 
Country, the Scilly Islands and Normandy 
(1645-47) and went abroad again in 1648. 
Accompanying the prince at Worcester 
(1656), he was taken prisoner. In Paris 
in 1659, he was in Charles’s ship at the 
restoration and later became ambassador to 
Madrid. Fanshawe’s verse is readable, 
capturing the spirit of his originals, 
TRANSLATIONS (PLAYS): Jl] Pastor Fido, The 
faithfull Shepherd (1658); La Iida Pastora 
(i.e, Fletcher’s Faithful Sheperdess, 1658).— 
VERSE: Selected Parts of Horace, etc. (1652); 
The Lusiad (1655); The Fourth Book of Vergil’s 
Aeneid, ed. A. L. Irvine (1929). B.L 4. 


Fantoni, GIOVANNI, CONTE (*Fivizzano 
(Lunigiana) 28 I 1755; tibid. 1 XI 1807), 
Italian poet. ‘Labindo’ in Arcadia; the 
“Etruscan Horace’; a soldier of restless 
republican sentiments; professor of 
thetoric, Pisa (1800); president of the 
academy, Carrara (1807); a precursor of 
Carducci. Fantoni wrote fashionable occa- 
sional verse and 3 books of sonorous Odi 
(1784-1806) in which he strove, while 
maintaining rhyme, to imitate the classical 
prosody of Horace. 

Poesie, ed. Lazzeri (1913). 

G. Sforza, ‘ Contributo alla vita di G. F.’, in 
Giorn. stor. e lett. d. Liguria, 7-8 (1906-07); 
G. Natali, Il Settecento (1936, with biblio.). 

M.W. 


Faqani, Basa (*Shiraz; tMashhad 1519), 
Persian poet. His patron was sultan 
Ya’qub, the prince of White Sheep Turk- 
mans, but Faqani finally abandoned court 
life and passed the rest of his days in 
retirement. He developed a new style, 


which later found imitators especially in 
India and Turkey. 


Divan-i Baba Faqdani (Tehran, 1937). 
E. J. W. Gibb, Ottoman poetry, 3 (1904). 
Bods 


AL-Farabi (*Transoxania c. 870; ‘tnr 
Damascus 950), Arabic philosopher, passed 
the greater part of his life in Baghdad and 
Aleppo. He combined a_ penetrating 
interpretation of Aristotle, following the 
neo-platonic school of Alexandria, with a 
Vigorous appreciation of Plato’s political 
theory which he applied to the Moslem 
Problems of his day. He was bent on 
assigning to philosophy a dominant 
Position in the Islamic world. He was 
“Ppreciated by Ibn-Sina, and influenced 
Particularly the Spanish-Arabic philo- 
Sophers who very largely depend on his 


to 
known , 
achievements. He was not un 
the Schoolmen. | , ed. 
Alfarabius de Platonis philosoP ara 
Rosenthal and R. Walzer (9% (1953) j 
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a [887] FAVETTI 
a 7 
7 » pseud. of STRUBBERG, F. A. tive power and a youthful freshness of 
Farquhar, Grorcr (#Derry 167723 spirit. He has influenced many later Per- 
moa? Teadon? "ay aie pack 7 > san poets, especially in recent periods. 
ian oak ae Divan-t Farrukhi, ed. A. Abd al-Rasutli 


tLon 
and ee IV 2707), Anglo-Irish actor 
Colours at a who, tradition says, carried 
tom actin 1 battle of the Boyne (1690). 
ndon (nk in Dublin (1696) he came to 
Wounding 97s but after accidentally 
“Mberor — ellow-actor in The Indtan 
he success i east be the profession. 
mM from po be his plays did not rescue 
Mission t verty, and he was given 4 com- 
Xperience: the Grenadiers (1704); hus 
S tewsby d recruiting at Lichfield an 
(1706), <. inspired his Recruiting Officer 
Year, h elling his commission the same 


e oak. eee 
passed the rest of his life in distress. 
is Barcel- 


Quhar’ 
r . . 
S comedies outshine his 
ined essays 


a 7. 

an lively but not sustamne 

L Ntem SEES. We excels in drawing 

ated ee ary life and in dialogue. ‘Trans- 

Uenced Ty. French and German he in- 
essing. B.L.J. 


Lay 

Couple (xen a Bottle (1699); A Constant 
Ty orstane 99); Sir Henry Wildaw (1701); The 
Si ecy (1702); The Twin Rivals 1702); 
Cr atagen, uiting Officer (1706); The Beaux 
5 2ach ft (1707); (with Motteux) The Stage 
tonehi ee ee Complete Works, ed. 

Sop. ' Ha , Vols, 1930). 

Ohmi ol English comic writers ( 1819); Li 
Signe Spirit F, (1904); H. T. E. Perry, The 
S therland «2 Restoration drama (1925)3 Jo" 
qibp. 6 | New light on Cediat imes Litt. 
’ FB. easy 1H37)3 W. Connelyy a 


F 
ar 
C,, 2 ar : 
“Nterh FREDERICK WILLIAM, dean | 0° 

1860 


te 
cy Dury (*Bombay 7 VIII (o9t5°> 
woelish woe +Canterbury 22 [Il 1993): 
a orks ean of boys’ schoo 
Popul, Philology and theology> 
Re Life of Christ (1874): 


] tales ane O 
including 


Op rie, or J; ge abs 2 

( the yy” ittle by Little (1858); st Winifree * 

$79), orld of School nae); ife of St Paul 
R.M.H 


‘EF 
Ry atrar, Life (1905). 


(4) cukhi 
Sige), “Tlemcen ALI BN A of 
fay, an, BEd sear poet, was a na y the 

yu early in his carec? ga a 


Mq to 
a d be a local landowner by. 
ar oo abilities. Later” 5, 
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ay "Vi, at Onn of poets, SU 
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b Zn : and wid I “yea poe ; ri 
Yo: 1 . 1aely , ‘otin uishe 
3] D ‘Period. His style is disting cee 
Icity of expressio?, reat descttF 


(1932). _ 

H. Ethe, ‘Neupersische Litteratur’, in 

der van. Phil., II (1896-1904) ; W. 
a 


Grun. 

Jackson, Early Perstan Poetry (1920). 

Fastoul, BAvDE, 13th-century French 
In his 


lyric poet, probably a minstrel. 
only extant work, Congé (1272), inspired 
by Jean Bodel’s poem of the same title, he 
bids farewell to the world. 

A. Guesnon, ‘Deux trouveres artésiens 
B. F. et J. le Vinier’, in Mélanges M. Wilmotte 
(ion). A.HLD. 
Fauchet, CLAUDE (*Paris 3 VII 1530; 
+Paris 10% I 1602), French historian, 
notable 1n 4 humanistic age for his com- 
petence in medieval political and social 
history; and for his exact research into 
medieval writers, particularly the trou- 

f the first French 


aves, ie as one, © 
literary historians (see E. PASQUIER). 


Recueil de Porigine de la. langue et poésie 
frangoise (t 581), ed. .G. Espiner-Scott (1939); 
loises et frangoises (1599- 


Les Antiquités ga 
C. F.(1938). GB. 


1602). 

1& 

a or Faba, GUIDO (%c, 1200; Te. 1250), 
a teacher of rhetoric at Bologna and author 
of two compilations of standard specimens 
or ‘ formulae > of letters and speeches in the 
vernacular, La Gemma purpurea (c. 1229) 
and Parlamentt ed Epistole (c. 1240-45), 
which have some importance in the history 
of the origins of Italian prose. 

E. Monaci, Crestomasia ital. dei prim secolt 
(1912); A. Monteverdi, Testi volgart ital. det 
primt tempt (1948). 

G. Berton, IL Duecento (and ed. 1930); 

Tradisione e poesia sila pros 


; Espiner-Scott, 


Fav 


A. Schiaffini, 
Parte ital. (1943) 
HARLES-SIMON (*Paris 13 <I 
1710; ©1745 Marie-Justine Duronceray, 
+Belleville rz IIT 1792), French play- 
wright: hort farces for the 


After writing S$ 
Theatre de la Fotre he became a creator of 
the opera 


Favart, C 


“comigue, a light (often pastoral) 
comedy interspersed with songs. His wife, 
an excellent actress; probably collaborated 


with him. | 
La Chercheuse desprit (1741); Bastien et 
Ninette 4 la cour (1755); 


astienne (1753)) 
Panette et Lubin (1762); Les Mozssonneurs 


a es, ed. L. Gozlan (1853). 
1708) ee et Popéra-comique (1894); A. 
Pougin, Madame F. (1912). GB. 


1892), 


etti, CARLO (*Gorizia 1819; tibid. 
aa 1 oie Romansch~Friulian poet. 


FAWCETT [888] 


He studied law in Vienna. ‘Thereafter in 
what was Austrian Friuli he became an 
active spokesman of Italian nationalist 
aspirations and had to flee to Italy; he spent 
the remainder of his life in Milan and 
Venice. The product of his banishment 
and patriotism was a series of moving 
poems inspired by his native land. 
Rime e prose in vernacolo goriziano “i 303) 


Fawcett, Henry (*Salisbury 26 VIII 
1833; ©1867 Millicent Garrett; {~Cam- 
bridge 6 XI 1884), English economist and 
radical. Fawcett advocated poor-law and 
educational reform and as postmaster- 
general introduced many practical innova- 
tions. 


A Manual of Political Economy (1863); 
Pauperism: its Causes and Remedies (1871); 
Aids to Thrift (1886; with J. Cardin). 

L. Stephen, The Life of H. F’. (1885). 

B.H 


Fawkes, Francis (*Warmsworth c. IV 
1720; THayes 26 VIII 1777), English poet 
and divine. Fawkes translated minor 
Greek verse and the Latin poems of 
Christopher Smart. 


Bramham Park, a Poem (1745); Original 
Poems and Translations (1761); Partridge 
Shooting, an Eclogue (1767). 

I. A. Williams, Byeways Round Helicon 
(1921); R. Aldington, ‘F.’s “ Brown Jug” ’, in 
Times Litt. Supp., 8 III 1923, and subse- 
quent corresp. B.H. 


Fay, Anprés (*Kohany 30 V 1786; 1832 
Zsuzsanna Szirdky; +Pest 26 VII 1864), 
Flungarian novelist and essayist. Known 
chiefly for his social novel A Bélteky-haz 
(2 vols, 1832), the first of its kind in Hun- 
gary, Fay took an active part in the reform 
movement under Széchenyi. He also 
collected fables, wrote on banking and 


education, and helped to establish the 
national theatre. 


FY. A. eredeti meséi es aforizmdi (1820: 
Originelle Fabeln u., Aphorismen, Ger. _ Tg 
Petz, 1825).—I’. A. szépirodalni ésszes munkat 
(collected works ; 8 vols, 1843~44). 

F. Badics, F. A. életrajza (1890). G.F.C. 


Fayzi, Apu’L Fayz 13N Muparax-Suin 
(“Agra 1547; tibid. 5 X 1595), Persian 
poet of India. Although greatly honoured 
by Akbar Shah (1556-1605) he was sus- 
bected of heresy by the orthodox Moslems. 


His poetry is somewhat diffuse and lacks 
vividness. 


Divan (Delhi, 1894): 

, 1894); Nal-u-Daman (Cal]. 
eee -1831).—Tr. from Sanskrit Bie 
pe 'Grst (Allahabad, 1895, Benares, 1905—~y 9)5 

ahabharata Féysi (Lucknow, 1897-1900), 
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G. Ouseley, Biographical Notices af pA | 
Poets (1846); Shibli Nu mann Mh persia 
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Laneuage and Literature at the ape 

III (Allahabad, 1930). 1400} | 
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[889] FENELON 


Feit 

am : : 

1604; + “ ponent (*Amsterdam Io SOLE 

Playwright ; 1758), Dutch translator and 
ght in all too smooth verse. 


Tel 

€ ee (1733, after Fénelon) ; Hendrik 

(1720); Toot after Voltaire); Fabricius 

‘Gulwerken Ga (2 vols, 1735); Nagelaten 

littératuy Minderhout, La Henriade dans la 
€ hollandaise (1927). J.W.W. 


Feite 
topo] Son, Mrnacuem Menpev (*nr Meli- 
1912), Heh 1870; +Yekaterinoslav 18 V 
lished his ieee critic and scholar. He pub- 
Srael, at — book, Mechkarim Betoldot 
Nd wide ar a of 16. A man of culture 
1S defaxoe 10larship, he was troubled by 
Which fin ed, almost dwarfish physique, 
ally drove him to suicide. 


Ketah; 
tm, ed. F. Liachover (Warsaw, £914) 
Pas 


Feith 

org, RuuNvis (#Zwolle 7, J 17533 

1824), ckje Groeneveldt; tibid. 8 II 
utch poet and prose writer 5 


from 
£787 burgomaster of Zwolle. His 


Tem 
arka 
ble sentimental love stories (1n- 


and MOL by Werther, Baculard d’Arnaud 
Nent ag ae present the melancholy senti- 
World ; “ 1e one thing of importance in this 
“Teaftey Presentiment of the bliss of the 
- Among his numerous yrics 


e 

Te i : : 

“Ne of exceptionally beautiful; he was 
iration 1m 


ing: . the 
Ndividual « first to seek inspit@ 


Noy, ‘ feeling. 
perdinang SJulia (1783); , Manny (1783); 
Tok Bankelg Constantia (1785). POBERY ° 
dichten’ theid van het heelal etc. (1777)3 
92); Od Op de Ruyter (1785); z f 
Vey, {der €n en gedichten (5 VO: 1796-1814) 3 
Dy chille om (1802),—PROSE: Brieven over 
(woe ale onderwerpen (6 vols, 1784); 

yan -yedner goede werken (1785) 3 Bydragen 
at G Qeiaar, 3 vols, 1793-90) > LAYS + 
pj om 4); Lady fohanna ray (1791); 
fro (1793); C. Mucus Cordus (1795): 
” Prozaische werken (14 vols, 10247 


Bye eke ( 8 ) G Busken 
stkzuil voor R. F. (1825)5 oi rari 

“onte.. “eith ; ce szerarische 
R te en Kinker ; in pe popmnans) 


B -Fo. &” Kyritiel ee its 
Tus-? in D teken, 24) G, ten 
g e . - 8 ; H. ¢ 
R nncate, Ron Gon r 190 erveld, De 
AL ar, pose in Noord-Neder!- (1915); )s 
van ee de Baculard pArnaud ee 
: Inkerken, in Achter "y.W.W- 
incre | x 
Thicnieg’ > ALoyzy (*Luck ae Re ree 
tight’ 23 IT 1820), Polish POF, and Phe 
W St Py 4 His Ba b ‘ R Jeiwitldwne 1S 
ane a Pseud ah ica Br a val 
Nt >In o-class! ge ationa 
8 hem 1816, after the Britis own as 


Ox ’ 
©) Cos Bou hymn 
¢ 


Piays: Barbara Radsziwilléwna (1820; Fr 
tr. A. Denis, 1823).—Dsziela (2 vols, 1840). 
K. Kantecki, ‘A. F’, in Dwajy Krsemien- 
czanie (2 vols, 1879); A. Bar, ‘A, F.’, in Pol 
Slow. Biogr., V1 (1948). 5S. 


Feliti y Codina, José (*Barcelona 11 VI 
1847; tMadrid 2 V 1897), Spanish play- 
wright. He applied the neo-romantic 
technique of his model Echegaray to a 
peculiar form of rural, picturesque and 
regional naturalism. His most famous 
play is La Dolores (1892) a good, though 
over-passioned, portrait of a woman set 
against an Aragonese background. It has 
been used as a libretto for a sarsuela (q.v.) 


with music by Breton. 


El buen callar (1891); Un lihro viejo (1891); 


Miel de la Alcarria (1893); Marta del Carmen 


(1896); Boca de Fraile (1897). 
F. M. Tubino, Historia del renacimiento 
literario de Catalufia, V alencia y Baleares 
(1877); Elfas de Molins, Diccionario de 
escritores Y artistas catalanes (1886). R.M.N. 
Felltham, OWEN (*1602 ?; tLondon 
1668), English essayist and poet whose 
father had property in Suffolk. Felltham 
visited the Low Countries (before 1627 ?), 
was friendly with the wits and served the 
earl of Thomond (before 1641). 

VERSE: Lusoria, oF Occasional Pieces (ap- 
ended to Resolves, 1661).—PROSE: Resolves 
(before 1623; 1 28, etc.; ed. O. Smeaton, 
1904); A Brief Character of the Low Countries 
(pirated ed. 1648, 1652; authorized on tn 


etc.)- 
Feltrés VITT 
FRANCOI 


ORINO DA: see RAMBALDONI. 


5 DE SALIGNAC DE LA 


(#Fénelon, Périgord 6 VIII 1651; 
+Cambrai 71171 5), French theologian and 
filflling several important 


After tuil 
tical missions, Fénelon wrote his 
-. work, the Traité de 


ecclesias 


edagogle 
frst FE Iles (1687), became friendly 


. e de Maintenon and was made 
tutor (1 689-9 5) to the duc de Bourgogne, a 

‘al heir to the throne. ‘To instruct 
his pupil agreeably in Greek literature, he 
wrote his novel Télémaque, an imaginative 
continuation © Book IV of the Odyssey, 
which containe liberal ideas and implied 
criticism of Louis XIV. Published against 
his wishes in I Télémaque accentuated 
the disfavour into which he had mean- 
while fallen through defending the pas- 
sively mystic doctrine of quietism in is 
Explication des maxumes des saints sur la vie 
intéerteure 16973 Cre. ed. A. Chérel, IQII). 
He finis edhis days '? exile’ at Cambrai, of 
which he had been made archbishop in 


1695- 
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Télémaque, ed A. Cahen (2 vols, 1920) ;— 
Cuvres complétes, ed. Gosselin and Caron 
(34. vols, 1820-30). 

E. K. Sanders, F., his friends and enemies 
(1901); J. Lemaitre, F. (1g10); H. Bremond, 
Apologie pour F. (1911); KF. Carcassonne, F. 
(1946). G.B. 


Fenestella (*52 p.c.?; ta.p. 19 7), Roman 
historian, wrote among other works a his- 
tory of Rome in at least 22 books, going 
down at least to 57 p.c. His authority was 
highly esteemed in antiquity but his work 
has perished. 


H. Peter, Hist. Rom. Rel., 2 (1906). 

L. Mercklin, De I’. historico et poeta (1844); 
J. Poeth, De F. historiarum scriptore et car- 
minum (1849); a different dating by F. Miin- 
zer, LBeitrdge zur Quellenkritik . .. des 
Plinius (1897). J.AW. 


Féng Méinc-Lunc (scWu-hsien 1574 ?; 
T1645 °), Chinese writer. Féng was for 
long known only as a minor Confucian 
scholar; his editorship of colloquial fiction 
and of drama was performed under the 
pseudonym of Mo-han chai (Ink-mad 
studio’). It is known that, of the plays 
he published, two were original works. In 
his collections of excellent stories also the 
extent of his ‘editing’ appears to va 

some are probably his own work. The 
novels, Lieh-kuo chih and P'ing-yvao chuan 
were extensively rewritten by him. The 
famous Chin-ku ch‘i-kuan anthology (1644) 
reproduced 29 stories from his collections 


STORY-COLLECTIONS : Ku-chin hsiao-sh, 
between 1621 and 1624; part with ah gh a 
shortly after as Vii-shih ming yen) ; Chite-siah 
cung-yen (1624; one story, fan-Hy-Chey a 
G Staunton, 18x 5); Hsing-shih héng- 
(162% four Cautionary Tales, tr. H Keres, 
and Lee Yi-hsich, limited ed. 1941, repr I “ 
—Novet | RE-EDITIONS: Tung-Choy pete 
chih (partially tr, Ling Tsiu-sen, ‘Die Phoeni .. 
melodie’, in Sinica V, 1930; see H. Co di 
Bibliotheca Sinica, 1904-07 for list of i 
partial trs); P‘ing-yao chuan (c. 16 a 
a iam et chai ting-pén. he 

- Waley, Notes on the Hj ‘hi 
Popular Literature’, in Tora oe ae 
i. Prusek, ‘Popular Novels in the Coes: 
of Ch ien Tseng’, in Archiv Orient4] — 
(1938), ‘Researches into the Beginnin on, A 
Chinese Popular Novel’, in Archiv Ore tne 
11 (1939). ARD. 
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nae ‘heomie His object was not pubjj 
ut to establish official texts He 
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of the first 1881), Slovak novelist. One 

oe authors to write novels in 

shows in | ontemporary social themes, he 

the Russia us later work the influence 9 
an realists. 
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Fe 

rlan 

treal re tl BAPTISTE ANTOINE (*Mon- 
rench-C I 1505; +Quebec 11 I 1865), 
anadian historian. Ordained 


Priest : 
: In 
1828, he became professor of 


Philo 
in y Peed in Nicclet College in 1541; and 
Laval Professor of Canadian history at 
Work on i mnprtde Quebec. His sreat 
CNjoyed s 1e history of Canada has never 
Predecese, wide a popularity as that of his 
1 Tesear h Garneau, but he excelled him 
ch and in understanding of the 


Cond} e 
Itio A 
Ns of the colony before 1t came into 


"tish hand A re it | 
S. he two historians were 


Chief 
Nationals Ponsible for the strongly Quebec- 


Canada a. trend of French literature } 
Ours Manes the subsequent period. 
H, @ Histoire du Canada (2 vols; 1861-65). 


[rng les, Nos Historiens (1921). 2°" 
nh 
Caballero : see CABALLERO: 
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tibig Mdez, Lucas (*Salamanca 147493 


choir-matre’ Spanish dramatist. He was 
8 : lam ter, priest and professor of music 
hee ae os His 6 plays (1514) resemble 
Fee reli Carly works; three ar profane, 
Pattionlade oS The Auto de la pasion 38 
¥Y Moving 
ars g. 
— eglogas, ed. M. Canete (1868). 
| E, M.W. 
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FERNANDEZ 


dramatist, son of Nicolas. He started life 
as a goldsmith’s apprentice ; protected by 
Jovellanos, he was for two years secretary 
of the embassy in Paris; as Godoy’s pro- 
tégé he travelled extensively. He col- 
Jaborated with the Napoleonic invaders 


and was ‘purified’ in 1514 but, fearing the 
resurrected Inquisition, went into per- 


manent exile. ‘A man of refined, complex 
character, very shy, often cowardly, he 
wrote in excellent prose a damaging satire 
i ad writers (Derrota de los Pedantes, 
1 a brilliant play (La Comedia 


1789) anc 

Nueva, 1792): making fun of his fellow 

dramatists. With only four other original 
is far above them all Piss 


lays he stanc : : 
sterpiece, El st de las ninas (1805), 


deals in an unsentimental way with the re- 
current Moratin themes of youth versus 
maturity, and marriage by parental im- 
position. His plays are full of psycho- 
logical interest. With their subtle, quick 
action, Moratin alone succeeded in writing 
good Spanish comedies in the French man- 
ner, but in some of them the coming 
romanticism ss already felt. Moliére was 
his model, 40 he translated superbly 

d Le Médecin malgré 


L’Ecole des maris an : 
His critical notes tO his good trans- 
Hamlet are also very interest- 


a poet he is inferior to his father. 
Bibl. Autores Esp., 5 Teatro, ed. R. Mor- 
cuende, in gs. Cast. (1924).— The Baron’, 
tr. F. Holcroft, in Theatr. Rev., 2 (1805); 
: ‘sJections’ r. J)- Kennedy, 1n Modern Poets 
ain (1852) -*Ode: The Day at 


other ma 


a5: 
oO Ay a 

ane beds! y Rvalsh, in Hisp. Anth. (1920); 
ce ode to Pedro Romero’ and extracts 
from El viejo y fa mina, tr. in H. W. Long- 
fellow, Poe ind Poetry of Burope (1845 and 

gs) ; extra rom Comedia Nueva, Mogi- 
tOGe) 4 Sy Iq niia, in Foreign Rev., 2 
gale g) and in Foreign Quart. Rev., 2 (1828). 
Or Pérez de Guzman, ‘La primera repre- 

ntacion de El st de las nifias , in Esp. Mod. 
Sse ee T, Ortega y Rubio, Don L. F. de M.’, 
ve Rev. Contemp) 79, (1904) i , Bed eer 
‘Note sur le Café de Mig Bt ges 


(1934): g 4 
sndez Ge oratin, NIcoLAs 
Leeeretny colsidora Cabo Conde; 
+ibid. 1780), SP ish poet and dramatist. 
He studied lew at Valladolid. With De- 
vo espafiol (1763) he took a 

greet Doe around 

re and contri uted to the 
oe od of the autos sacramentales 
(q.v:) His trilogy —LUer ecia (1763), Her- 
wnesinda (1777) the only one performed), 
Guzman el Bueno (1777)—and his comedy 
La Petimetra (1762) are weak attempts at 
-ntroducing French tules into the 
Spanish S But in spite of Moratin’s 
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admiration for French models he was by 
temperament essentially Spanish. It is as 
a poet and when dealing with national 
themes in the Spanish style that he wrote 
his masterpieces Fiesta de toros en Madrid 
and Oda a Pedro Romero. 

Poesias y comedias, ed. L. 'T. de Muhi, in 
Bibl. Autores Esp., 2; Poestas inédttas, ed. R. 
Foulché-Delbose (1892).—‘ Apology for an 
Error’, tr. E. E. Sherman, in Translations from 
Hispanic Poets (1938). 

A. Ferndndez-Guerra, ‘Lecciédn poética 
sobre las célebres quintillas de D. N. F. de 
M.’, in Rev. Hispanoamer. (1882); J. M. 
Cossfo, ‘ La fiesta de toros en Madrid’ and ‘Oda 
a Pedro Romero’, in Bol. M. Pelayo, 8 (1925). 

R.M.N. 


Fernandez de Velasco y Pimentel, 
BERNARDINO, DUQUE DE FRIAS (*Madrid 
1783; oMariana de Silva, Maria de la 
Piedad Roca de Togores; tibid. 1851), 
Spanish poet. He fought against Napoleon, 
was persecuted by Ferdinand VII as a 
liberal, but was later ambassador in Lon- 
don and Paris. His poetry is of a neo- 
classical type. He wrote some good 
elegies (e.g. El Llanto conyugal), elegiac 
sonnets and a fine lament (Llanto del 
proscrito) written in exile. 


Obras poéticas (1857). R.M.N. 


Fernandez y Gonzalez, MaNnuen 
(*Seville 1821; coManuela Mufioz de 
Padilla; +Madrid 1888), Spanish novelist. 
Bohemian life, picturesque vanity and 
amazing fecundity gave him temporary 
renown. He wrote, or dictated, over 300 
novels (some 500 volumes). A powerful 
fantasy and wealth of expression produced 
some good pages in a few books, but the 
bulk of his historico-legendary novels is 
very heavy going. 

Men Rodriguez de Sanabria (1853); His- 
torta de un murciélago (1857) ; El Cocinero de Su 
Majestad (1857) ; Los siete infantes de Lara 
(1853); Enrique IV (el impotente) o memorias 
de una reina (1854); Lucrecia Borgia (1864). 

R.M.N. 


Ferrandes de Jerena, Garcia (late 14th 
century), Spanish poet. He is said to have 
abandoned Christian Spain and turned 
Moslem. His work shows the influence of 
the Galician-Portuguese Cancioneiyos 
both in language and style. His poems, 
telatively artless and simple, are in the 
Cancionero de Baena. (See BAENA, JUAN 
ALFONSO DE.) E.M.W. 


Ferrara, IL Creco pi: see BELLO, Fran- 
Sco. 


Ferrari, Grusrppr (* Milan 
7 Ill 1811; 
TRome 2 VII 1876), Italian historian and 





; p oliti- 
political theorist. Believing Tealpposted 
cal unification unattainabl?. most ia 
republican federalism. ceding French, 
portant work, first publis Italia (Pars, 
is Storia delle Rivoluziomt 
4 vols, 1856-58). : 

Lo spirito di G D. Romags 
(Paris, 1839); Principi, © fia della rm pplicam® 
della storia (1843); Filosojt stone TE. ub Cor’? 

1): La federasl 1): 
(Capolago, 1551); nanolago, 18531" 4 eds 
(I.ondon, but really re et (1862; at 
sugli scrittort politicr ita itick (1874): ‘TI 
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Seneca’ 

itd? “Wee on I.’s “Castro”? and Ber- 
12 ( Nise Lastimosa”’, in Mod. Philol. 
oe TP.W. | 


Fe . 
+E] Mole el Rio, ANTONIO (#Madrid 1814; 
n_ his G. Madrid 1872), Spanish critic. 
(1846) h alerta de la literatura espatiola 
contem - draws literary profiles of hus 
their Weis ores gives an anthology of 
IS not Sith Though prepared in haste it 
Works }, 10ut interest. Among his other 
reinado de left a valuable Hustoria del 
study-pref Carlos ILI (4 vols, 1856) and a 
raucana ace to the 1866 edition OF La 
R.M.! 


Fey 
cozs Tit” Grorcr (*St Albans 1500 P; 
Jane § 1541 Elizabeth Bourchier, ©1545/ 
Stone ; aoe cors69 Margaret Pre- 
Politician ‘lamstead ? J 1578/9), English 
Served ]y Poet and writer of masques, who 
~.tdenry WIII’s children in these 
Ferrers wrote part of The 
for Magistrates (15 59). Once 
atranped of the king’s pastimes ’, he 
N the ent Pageants and masquées, sharing 
Puttenhs €rtainment at Kenilworth (157 B). 
2S ried and Meres mistakenly credite 
to Edward Ferrers (T? 564). 


e ly; 
Campbeyy 7” for Magistrates (1 559) oe x B. 


err} | (1938) 

rl 

7 1X =) Susan EpMONSTONE (#Edinburgh 
Noveljgs 7°23 tibid. 5 XI 1854), Scottish 
s2Onym, Her tales, which wert published 
her frj Cusly and by some attributed to 


: n i 
hong cott, are attractive representa 
Sbserya “Cottish society, marked by close 


10n and li , 

eee ively comecy- 
Destiny “8 (1818); The Inheritance (1824); 
Ores (6 Or the Chief's Daughter (1831). 
te (4G Ols, 1882), ed. Lady Margaret 5ack- 
d. 


Men, oS, 
oj» 2 1928). 
Bee De, se Correspondence of 5: Wig. 


Oy] 
Fes g ‘ 1898). 
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FEVAL 


talent which was duly appreciated by the 
symbolists, notably Blok. A landowner, 
he was endowed with a healthy epicurean 
love of life which was not impaired even 
by his interest in Schopenhauer (whom he 
translated). His best lyrics are about love 
and nature, expressed in concise, intensely 
musical and impressionistic verses. In his 
old age he wrote some exquisite philosophic 
poems, full of courage with regard to fate 
and death. He also translated from Latin 
(Horace) and German (Goethe), and left 
some interesting memolrs. 

Polnoye sobranie stikhotvorenty (collected 
verse, 3 Vols, 1901-19 2 vols, 1912 ; 1936) - Moi 
vospominantya (2 vols, 1890); N. Y. Stechkin, 
Pamyati A. A. Feta (1903); L. M. Sukhotin, 
Fet 1 Elena Lazich (1933); C. M. Bowra, A 
Book of Russian Verse (1943). 

V. Pokrovsky, 4. A, F. (1911); V. Fedina, 
A. A. F. (1915)3 D- Darsky, Radost . xemlt 
(1916); Vv. Zhirmunsky, Kompositstya liriches- 
hikh sttkhov (1921). J.L. 
ersleben, ERNST voN (*Vienna 
ree iL id. 3 IX 1840), Austrian 


29 IV 7806; te! ; 
essayist, poet and early psychologist, a 


friend of Stifter’s and Schubert's. His 
popular philosophical writings, Tele 
quiet good sense, had wide educative 


influence. Did nk d Seel (x8 8 
“4 (1836) 3 Didte er Seele (1838; 
 o aimtliche Werke, ed. F. Hebbel (7 vols, 

Rey 53); Aus Feuchterslebens Briefen 1826- 

18517534) 13, Seligman (1909). 

a2 MM. Meyer, ‘he, v. FY, m Gestalten und 

Probleme (1905): aa 

OcTAVE (*Saint-L® 1r VII 1821; 

; JI 1890), Frene novelist and 

{Paris aa Feuillet’s life wane that of a 

eorking man of letters. He became 

hard-wolt te the French Academy in 1862 

eal ointed librarian at Fontaine- 

oy by PF press Eugénie. His novels 
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Seeeatie circles of his day (Monsieur de 
aris cs His plays, though varied 
Camors, ructed, depend too 


‘ const 
and skilfully chological tricks. 
tite Comtesse (1 857); Histoire 
x pyle oy “julia de Trécceur (1872).—— 
de S103 fy Crise (1848); Dalila (1857); Le 
PLAYS: Pan jeune Homme Pauvre (1858). 

Romer, ih) F. (1902) ; eG ot La 

Jeunesse d’O. F. (1922) . i jePuR: 
[igNRI CORENTIN *Rennes 
Féval, Paul Paris 8 III 1887), French 


18t . : 








FEYDEAU 


of serial adventure novels, Le Club des 
Phoques (1841), Féval was commissioned to 
write Les Mystéres de Londres (1844), to 
compete with the popular success of Sue. 
With Balzac and Dumas pére he con- 
tributed to the development of the detec- 
tive novel by introducing into an urban 
setting the ‘pathfinding’ methods of I’en- 
imore Cooper’s Mohicans. 

Les Couteaux d’or (1856); Les Habits noirs 
(1863). 

C. Buet, F. (1883); A. Delaigue, Un homme 
de lettres, F. (1890); R. Messac, Le * detective 
novel’ et la pensée scientifique (1929). ‘T.W. 


Feydeau, Ernest Aime (*Paris 16 III 
1821; tibid. 27 X 1873), French novelist. 
Feydeau’s early novels, Fanny (1858) and 
Daniel (1859), are typical products of the 
struggle between realism and romanticism in 
mid-19th-century fiction. His reputation 
as a realist novelist of genius declined in 
his own lifetime. 


Catherine Overmetre (1860); Sylvie (1861): 
Monsieur de Saint-Bertrand (1863); Le Mari de 


la Danseuse (1863); Le Secret du Bonheur 
(1867); La Comtesse de Chalis (1867). 


E. Bouvier, La Bataille Réaliste (1913); R. 
Dumesnil, Le Réalisme (1936). T.W. 


Fichet, GuiLLaum_ (*c. 1440; fend 15th 
century), French rhetorician, rector of the 
university of Paris from 1467. In 1469 
he brought to Paris the printers Gering, 
Krantz and Friburger who established the 
first printing press in that city. His 
Rhetoricorum libri III was the first book to 
be printed in Paris (1470): his Epistolae 
appeared in 1471 at the same press. 


Jules Phillippe, G. F .. $4 UIE et ses ceuvres 
(1892). 


Ficino, Marsizio (*Figline 19 X 1433; 
TFlorence 1 X 1499), Italian philosopher. 
His translations from Plato were com- 
mussioned by Cosimo de’ Medici. His villa 
at Careggi was an influential centre of 
philosophic discussion. Several of his 
works attempt to reconcile philosophy 
with religion; he was accused of heresy in 
1489. Among his pupils were Lorenzo 


il Magnifico, Poliziano and Pico della 
Mirandola. 


Opera (Basle, 1561, incomplete; 
vols, 1641); Supplementum ficinianum, ed. P. 
Kristeller (Florence, 2 vols, 1937); Epistolae 
familiares (149s). 

G. Saitta, La filosofia di M. F. (1923); B. 
Kieszkowski, Studi sul platonismo del Rinasci- 
ment in Italia (1936); G. Anichini, L’umane- 
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Limes (2 vols, 1952): R.M.H. 
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Obras (1926; fac. ed., New York . 

Poesias, ed. A. Gonzalez Palencia Reis) oa) 
A, Gonzalez Palencia, Del ‘Laszarillo’ a 

Quevedo (1946). E.M.W. 


Figueroa y Cordoba, José and Drrco 
(*Seville 1625 and 1619), Spanish drama- 
tists. They wrote plays of much the same 
kind and often collaborated with one 
another. ‘Their merit is not of the highest; 
their action however is usually lively, and 
the endings tend to be happy. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., 47: 

E. Cotarelo y Mori, ‘Los hermanos reyic.', 


in Boletin de la Real Acad. Esp. (1919). 
E.M.W. 


Filelfo, FRANCESCO (*Tolentino 25 VII 
13983 +Florence 31 VII 1481), Italian 
humanist, author of a commentary on 
Petrarch’s canzoni and a life of Federico 
of Urbino. Quarrelsome and malevolent, 
he was 4 bitter enemy of Cosimo de’ 
Medici and Bracciolini-Poggio- 

G. Saitta, L’educaztone dell umanesimo in 
Ttalia (1928); G. Benadduci, in Atti e Mem. 
della R. Dep: di Storia pet le Marche, 5 
(1901); G. Zippel, in Giornale storico della 
lett. ital., 44 (1903): B.R. 
Filicaia, VINCENZO (DA) (*Florence 30 
XII 16423 coAnna di Sciprone Capponi; 
tibid. 24 [X 1707): Italian poet. Famous 
during his life for his mumerous lyric 
he is only remembered now because 
tread sonnets On Italy made him a 
f Italian unity. His turgid 
result of his attempt to 
‘3 lofty subjects ; sonorous 
naturally to him. 


a more complete ed., 


forerunner 0 
rhetoric is the 
raise his style to h 
but empty lines came 
Poesie Toscané (1707 > 
2 vols, 1794 ni, “I Seicento @ WV. om F., in 
Seritti Letterart 1889); G- Capon!, V. da F. e 
le sue opere (1901). ie 
Filimo®, ULAL (*Bucharest 1819; 
hid. 1365); Rumanian novelist, was also 
‘shed singer and flute-player. 
His second novel Ciocoit vecht $t not (1863; 
ited 5386) is vividly written and gives a 
2 d picture of contemporary Ruman- 


very g0° 
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FIRDOWSI 


English poet, a friend of Pope. ‘The tone 
and imagery of some of her poems 
remarkably foreshadow romantic poetry, 
especially Wordsworth’s. 


Miscellany: Poems on Several Occasions 
(1713); Poems, ed. Myra Reynolds (Chicago, 
1903); Minor Poets of the r8th Century, ed, 
Hugh I’A. Fausset (1930). G.F.5. 


Firdowsi, Anu’L-Qasim (*Tabaran 941; 
tTus 1019), author of Shah-Nameh, the 
national epic of Persia. He belonged to 
the dihgan class, the landed proprictors, 
among whom the old Persian traditions had 
been best kept. At the age of 35 he set 
out to write Shah-Nameh. Wis main 
source for this gigantic task, which ab- 
sorbed 35 years of his life, was Khuday- 
Nameh (‘book of the kings’), a prose work 
based on older sources, which contained 
the legendary and authentic history of 
Persia from prehistoric times till the fall of 
the Sassanian empire (A.D. 652). He was 
helped in the fulfilment of his task by moral 
and material support from some of his local 
friends. When the great epic was com- 
pleted Firdowsi, old and broken by then, 
in the hope of receiving a liberal reward, 
dedicated the work of his life to Sultan 
Mahmud, the Qaznavid monarch, whose 
fame as the patron of poets was widespread. 
However, being misrepresented at the 
court by jealous intriguers, he was but 
meanly rewarded. In his indignation he 
composed the famous satire on Mahmud. 
After some years of wandering he found a 
princely patron in T'abaristan but later the 
longing for home drew him to Tus, where 
he died in despair. 

Apart from Shah-Nameh a number of 
short lyric fragments by Firdowsi have 
been recorded by his biographers. 'The 
authenticity of the poetical romance, Yusif 
u Zulaykha, attributed to him has been 
seriously doubted. Shah-Nameh, the 
greatest Monument of Persian language 
and one of the world’s great epics, has 
established Firdowsi as the supreme master 
of epic poetry among the Persian poets. 
He combines a great power of description 
a keen dramatic sense and a Vigorous dics. 
tion with a pure and dignified Style, which 
never fails to rouse his compatriots, Aj_ 
though primarily a singer of ancient glories 
and heroic feats, his work is yet full of 
mature thinking and wise advice, enshrined 
in a thoughtful and contemplative mooq 
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ieee gah vie Grossmutter (1572), ed. A. 
Fléhhaz 7895) _ Eulenspiegel (1572); Der 
hafft SchiA Cc. Wendeler (1877); Das gliick- 
Philoso of von Ziirich, ed. G. Baesecke (1901); 
sister usch Ehzuchtbiichlein (1578); Affen- 
terung ; d Naupengeheurliche Geschichtklit- 
he A, Alsleben (1887).—Dichtungen, ed. 
Red ale (3 vols, 1866-67) ; selections, ed. 4. 
i Nar (1880), ed. A. Hauffen (Kirscnaner, 
Dichtr Lit., 3 vols, 1892-95); Schweitzer 
A eg ed. A, Hauffen (1926). 
bib a was F. FB. (2 vols, 1921-223 full 
« Zite. A. Leitzmann, Fischartiana (1924); 
in en, Poe Fischarts Gleschichtsklitterung 
fareen. erhdlinis zu Rabelais (Diss. Frank- 
935). D.G.D. 


Fi 
ar JoHANN GeEorG (*Gross Siissen 
tStutt 1816; o1848 Auguste Neubert; 
Swabis art 4 V 1897), one of the minor 
erne N poets grouped round Uhland and 
bearing. Some of his verse had political 
Witaace though its main virtue lay 1n his 
derived ¢ feeling for nature. His plays 
IMpulse rom Schiller, but lacked dramatic 


Gey; 
Cediann® (1838, 184! and 1854); Neue 
dus frj € (1865); Den deutschen Frauen (1869); 
Brg Luft (1872).— PLAYS * Saul (1862); 
ever ( t IT von Hohenstaufen (1863); Florian 
(1863) (1866) ; Kaiser Maximilian von Mexico 
issay Auswahl aus den Gedichten, ©° 
H, y. §1923). 
(1897) Fischer, Erinnerunge” an se ees 


Fis 

#2 ve f: Joun (*Beverley 14693 +London 

by H 535), bishop of Rochester ; executed 

enry VIII for denying the royal 
4 


SUpr 
ay (canonized 1935)3 wrote misce* 
Chiefly a atin and English works (the latter 


A Oper Tmons). TI 

Nol; 2 Omn} cs only; 1597)3 be 

Een poaia Lat wor Sor O87) 

1890). aotidgete, Life of Blessed F- F. ane ; 
- A. Benians, ¥. (1935): per” 


isk 

1845.” JOHN (*Hartford, Com 

Magy 1864 Abby Brooks; TG! 
inte 


| i an in p} 
; hilosopher 


1c one : 
*econcilin Political ideas 2¢ @ P neory a 
Volutin. ©, religion ap he oe a 
ees America § intel 


] 
&c » he was one 9 


°entury eaders at the end of the roth 


Outl; 
, thes ‘ . 1874) , 5 The 
a omni cis 
; mee - The Sige bey America (1892): 
R Tig pees of FF (24 V 
ito}, : 
; Urges (WiLLtAM) M 
: +Chalons-sUs" 
tote 1909), Teas eaol EIT Beas ton 
2, et 60 plays dealin with Ame 


FLACIUS ILLYRICUS 


subjects, including romantic social com- 
edies, melodramas and period plays. 
Beau Brummel ( 1890); The Climbers (1901); 
The Girl with the Green Eyes (1902); The Truth 
(1906); The City (1909). 
Moses and Gerson, C. F. and His Letters 
(1924). H.L.C. 
Fitz-Geffry, CHARLES (*Fowey; St 
Dominick, Cornwall 24 Il 1637/8), English 
oet and divine, represented in England’s 
Parnassus (1600). He published Latin 
epigrams and epitaphs (1601) and sermons. 
Complete Poems, ed. A. B. Grosart (188x); 
Sir Francets Drake (1596); ed. Sir S. E. 
Brydges (1819) The Blessed Birthday Cele- 
brated, etc. (16343 1636; 1654): J. 
Fitzgerald, EDwAR»> born Purcell (*Brad- 
field, Suffolk 31 III 1809; ©1856 Lucy 
Barton; tMerton Rectory, Norfolk 14 VI 
1883), English poet and translator. His 
father assumed his father-in-law’s name, 
Fitzgerald, Educated at Bury St 
Edmunds an Cambridge, Fitzgerald 
spent most of his pleasant peaceful life at 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. His marriage failed, 
but his friends (including Tennyson and 
y. His translations 


Carlyle) were man 
from. Persian, Spanish and Greek were a 


poet’s re-creations, and he 1s remembered 
for The Rubaiyat, exotic version of Vic- 
torian pessimism, and for the ease and wit 


of his letters. 

The Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam (1859); 
The Letters and Literary Remains of E. F., ed. 
w. Aldis Knight (7 vols, 1902-03). 

T. Wright, The Life of B. F. (2 vols, 1904); 
A. C. Benson; E. Ff. (1905); M. Adams, Omar’s 
Interpreter, @ New Life of E. F. (1909); A. M. 
The Life of E. F. (1947): B.H. 


Perhune, 
RICHARD (*1139; tro IX 1198), 
of bishop Nigel of Ely, served 
urer oe became arch- 
n of Ely, canon © t Paul’s, arch- 
nae £ Colchester and dean of Lincoln. 
de Scaccarto, written in 1176— 
account of the exchequer 


Scaccarto, ed. C. Johnson 


a L. Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth 
Century (1912). R.R.R. 
Fitzstephen wi1aM (te. 1190), con- 
fidant me biographer of Thomas Becket, 
_C. Robertson, Materials for the History of 
Thomas Becket, III (1877) contains his ‘ Vita 
Sancti Thomae be R.W.B. 
. MATTHIAS; OFigi 
acius Ly : ? ginall 
Fl (#Albona, Istria 3 Til seo | 


VLACIC 
+ Frankfurt-on- Mas 11 III 1575), Protes- 
tant church historian, spent most of ine 





FLAMINIO 


adult life in Germany, where he organized 
a team of scholars at Magdeburg (1554 on- 
wards). The ‘Centuriators of Magdeburg 
collected materials for the history of the 
Christian church and arranged it by cen- 
turies, providing Protestants with propa- 
ganda material and provoking the Catholic 
reply of Baronius. 

Ecclesiastica Historia . . . secundum singulas 
centurias perspicuo ordine complectans (with the 
collaboration of Wigand, Judex, Faber, Cor- 
vinus and Holthuter, 13 vols, 1559-74); Cata- 
logus Testium Veritatis (1556). 

W. Preger, M. F. I. u. seine Zeit (2 vols, 
1859-61); P. Polman, ‘F. I. historien de 
Péglise’, in Rev. d’hist. ecclésiastique, 27 
(1931). D.H. 


Flaminio, Marco ANToNIo (*Serravalle, 
now Vittorio Veneto 1498; tRome 17 II 
1550), Italian humanist. Of his Latin 
poetry, the Lusus pastorales are the most 
admired. His letters (in Italian) reflect 
the influence of the Reformation. 


Carmina (1743). 

P. Rossi, M. A. F. (1931); B. Chiurlo, in 
Giornale storico della lett. ital., 104 (1934); 
G. F. Cortini, ‘M. A. F. luterano’, in La 
Romagna, XVII (1928); E. Carrara, La poesia 
pastorale (1909). B.R. 


Flatman, Tomas (*London? 21 II 
1634/5; ~26 IX 1672; tLondon 8 XII 
1688), English poet and miniature painter. 
Educated at Winchester and New College, 
he was elected F.R.S. in 1668. He wrote 
good devotional poems, elegant lighter 
verse and competent pindarics. 


Poems and Songs (1674 etc.), ed. G. Saints- 
bury, in Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, II 
(1921); Lhe Life and Uncollected Poems, ed. 
F, A. Child (1921); P. Simpson, ‘Poems of T. 
F.’, in Bodleian Q.R., 8 (1937). B.L..J, 


Flaubert, Gustave (*Rouen 12 XII 1821: 
TCroisset 8 V 1880), French novelist. The 
son of a surgeon, Flaubert studied law in 
Paris (1840-43), but his health prevented 
him from following an active professional 
career. In 1846 he settled with his 
widowed mother at Croisset, near Rouen. 
His acknowledged liaison with the poetess 
Louise Colet had less influence on his 
writing than his unconsummated passion 
for Elisa Schlesinger, the wife of a music 
publisher, recounted in L’ Education senyi- 
mentale. A first draft of this novel was 
made, then discarded, in 1845, when 
Flaubert had already written some highly 
Tomantic juvenilia (Mémoires @un Fou, 
Smarh, Novembre). When in 1849 his 
friends Maxime Ducamp and Louis Bouj]- 
het €xpressed unqualified disapproval of 
his draft of La Tentation de Saint Antoine 
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rojyect. 
lished Madame Bovary wa 
Paris (1856-57), the love- e 
cial doctor’s wife in Te 
bourgeois surrounding® 60 
acquitted of the legal cha ; 1362) § O 
immoral book. Salamm* after ! 
ancient Carthage, was ™ ie (18 
documentary research — 
Tunisia. After SIX , yevise wee 
Flaubert published his ra pistOly 1 vel 
sentimentale (1869); 4 ae he f ‘il 
men of his own gencratio” Saint ist 
sion of La Tentatior | rows Contes 
(1874), was followed by a both 
three perfect examples a 
subject-matter and aan? oe 
he left unfinished his W™ ‘ry, 29 
tion of human imber att ail os! 
Pécuchet (1881)- Flau = 
novelist was to £1V& me le ra 
an impersonal, anato ents # 
moralist’s, accoun S 
but the author's person pie 
both his portrayal 7 
geois society a 
barbaric splendour alii 

Prays: Le Candidat 7 H0US pepe “ 
Cecurs  (1874)-—MISCH 996) 5 Or id 
Champs et par les Greve - ve 
(4 vols, 1887-93) ; Ht 
(1913); Prenueres 
(Euvres completes | 2 
Dumesnil (10 vols, i (1922)? 5); 959 

_A. Thibaudet, 5 (1924), 
G. F., Phomme 
muller, F. and Madani’, jog” 
1947); P. Spencer, °° 


Flauber sn 
! 
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, 7 220) 6 tly. Beh 


Fleck, Konrap (7! 
gure’ 


Alsatian) author ° we ape fh 
Blantscheflur (Frenc vali t jo of f f 
of Hartmann voninstrel 6 oe fof 
to a Rhenish “UP of 's 147 06 
called Teaver F loyr™ vel of mi 
German versions, 4 hs, ~,daP 
drama by Hans al pis sigt 
Boccaccio’s Filocol?._ GH 

(presumably) Chret! , ¢ 
lost. 


mes "7 
Fl. u. Bl., ed. E. Oe a 
J. Kurschner, D?- 
by J. Ninck (1924): 


Flecknoe, ose 
writer of plays, Prd a (3 
have been Irish proad 64” 6 i¢! 
priest. He went *” |. (¢- : of 
(1645) Constantine? At gir 
gal and Brazil (104°) ose 9? 
visited by Marvell, 
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16 
( as Sugaeeted the title MacFlecknoe to 
and Th, Flecknoe’s Love’s Kingdom (1664) 
were 1c Damoiselles a la mode (1667 
matical ae rmed in public. His Enig- 
cnown f havacters are readable; he is best 
aa or his Short Treatise of the Engltsh 
Mi | 
Rhee ee : or Poems of all Sorts (1653)-— 
repr, J E Short Treatise of the English Stage 
I7th Conn, Spingarn, in Critical Essays of the 
A pings II, 1908). 
- Lohr, R. F. (1900). B.L.J. 


Flem} 
a Paur (*Hartenstein 5 X 1609; 
Was fie 2 IV 1640), German poet. He 
Selburg son of the court chaplain at Wech- 
eipzic studied medicine from 1623 ™ 
g and there made the passing 2°" 


quain 
t tance of Opitz. This meeting seems 


ay aaa 
ave encouraged him 1 his literary 
became ac- 


ambit; 
dlisinea At Leipzig he 
with Adam Olearius, through 


Who 
tr = oe obtained a place on the staff of a 
thr Ission sent by the duke of Hose 

a, in 


fe) 

eval Russia to Persia in 1633 
9 in met Elsabe and Anna Niehusen, 
Whic ei Ired much of the love poetry upon 
; eee reputation mainly rests. 
; oe from Persia in 1039 took a 
View + e of medicine at Leyden with a 
digg. “,eractice in Hamburg, where he 
leming is one of the few German 
Ld his age whose WO 
In, Bet le cami the progress, ©. 
“cial German petrarchistic lyric 10 4 
oe to individual poetic expression 
: fen of emotions felt, culminating 
IG. a odes. In this he foreshadows 
leg pane This developmen doubly 
Catks natated by his long jsolation abrot 7 
in of the most consideray’ 
Poy — Poets of the time, superior in lyric 
.Ster ae sincerity of expressio® to Be 
in ten? ; pitz. His hymn ‘Jn allen mei? ‘ 

: Is popular in Germany and 1s foun 


oe nglish hymnals. 

(xg. vids B e Gebel 

1). p usspsalme und Manass (1641); 
Oetischer Gedichte rodrom roltliche 


| peu 
psc} 
65 an) 2051) Collected poems a 
Wit With Bow J. M. Lappenberg (3 vols, 
= biog.) =” - selection ed. yf Tittmar 
eee yo | 
nen Topsch, Flemings Verhaltns sur 
Zs 
‘eis e tal) 5 


q D 

Ryesche chtung (1895); Ht ntal); O 
Rte ate Cat Gaara 
Q ls rg, P, FB )3 ° Ma pe 


te}: Deutsche eae é . 
Sy Cation) ; j. ichter tionary of Aye 
; on 92; best Eng. account). L.W- 
neg YNZ, ROBERT (41483) a He 
lj umanist and Late’ P° oxford 
1brary to Lincoln College: ‘ 


FLETCHER 


Lucubraciunculae tiburtinae (Rome, 1477).— 
R. Weiss, Humanism in England (1941). 
Sala 


Fletcher, GILES, the elder (*Watford 
1549 ?} oo1580/r Joan Sheaf; tLondon III 
1610/1), English diplomat, lawyer and poet 
‘vho visited Scotland (1568), Russia (1588) 
and Germany. He was imprisoned (Feb. 
1600/1) for sympathy with Essex. His son- 
nets, while conventional, show individual 
poetic ability. 

Verse: Licia, or poems of love (15933 ed. E. 
Arber, An English Garner, VIII, 1896; ed. 
} Sonnet Cycles, 1896; 


M. F. Crow, Elisabethan 
ed. Sir Sidney Lee, Elizabethan Sonnets, ib 


1904).—PROSE: Of the Russe Common Wealthe 
B.L.J. 


(1591). 
Fletcher, GILES (*London 1588 ?; 
soAnne?; tAlderton 1623), English 


clergyman and poet who was educated at 
Cambridge, becoming 


Trinity College, 

reader 1n Greek (1615). In 1619 he ex- 

changed a college living for Alderton, in 
Influenced by Spenser, 


Bacon’s gift. _ Spe 
Fletcher’s stanza 1s nevertheless individual : 
he expresses himself with vigour and 


colour, often paradoxically. 

Christ’s Victorie and Triumph (16103; 1632, 
etc.).— Lhe Poetical Works of Giles and Phineas 
Fletcher, 4. F. S, Boas (1908-09). 
Cory, Spenser, the alge of (ee 


J. E. ; 

Fletchers, and Milton (1912). 

Fletcher; JoHN: see BEAUMONT AND 

FLETCHER. 

Fletcher; PHINEAS (*Cranbrook ThH2 

cowilne 23 VIII 1615 Elizabeth Vincent; 

+Hilgay 1650), English divine and poet, 
ted at Eton and King’s Col- 


lege, Cambridge; where he held a fellow- 
n 1615 Fletcher became 


2 (y6L 1-15): 
SP to Sir Henry Willoughby who 
.. with the living of Hilgay, 
he lived for the rest of his 


; Brittain’s Ida (1628) was long 
thought to be the work of Spenser, who ha 

an influence on Fletcher’s style. The 
Purple L sland may well have been suggested 
by Spenser's House of Alma (Faerve Queene, 
Ii, ix), but each is a poetic utilizing of con- 
ychology ) physio- 


ventional renaissance PS 
logy and anatomy ased on the conception 


of the microcosm. et a 
- Sicelides, iscatory (1631 ; anon.). 
Bere The Purple Island: or the Isle of Man: 
together qwith Piscatorie Eclogs and other Poet- 
ical M: -ecellanies (1633 "The Poetical Works of 
Giles an 2ineas Fletcher, ed. F. S. Boas 
1908-09) 3 Venus and Anchises, ed. from MS. 
26). 
Es ie cy Spenser, the School of the 
Fletchers an Milton ( 1912); A. B. Pangea 


Pp. F. (1937 





FLORENCE OF WORCESTER 


Florence of Worcester (¢7 VII 1118), 
monk and chronicler in Latin of English 
history to 1117. 
Chronicon ex chronicts, ed. B. Taree (2 vols, 
848-49; Eng. tr. T. Forester, 1554). 
* i oe WE 


Flores, JUAN ve (fl. late 15th century), 
Spanish novelist. His life is unknown. 
He wrote two novels: Grisel (or Aurelia) y 
Mirabella and Grimalte y Gradissa, which 
had wide influence. ‘The first, retrans- 
lated from Italian into Spanish, French and 
English, was published as a polyglot. His 
plots were used by Lope de Vega, Scudéry 
and Fletcher. 

B. Matulka, The Novels of 7. de F. and their 
European Diffusion (N.Y., 1931); Polyglot tr.: 
Histoire de Aurelio et Isabelle: the historie of 


Aurelio and of Isabell (Antwerp, 1556; 
Brussels, 1608). E.M.W. 


Florez de Setién y Huidobro, Enrique 
(*Villadiego, Burgos 1702; tibid. 1773), 
Spanish historian. At 16 he entered the 
Augustinian order. He renounced his 
chair at Alcala to travel throughout Spain 
investigating ecclesiastical documents. He 
initiated the Espayia sagrada to which he 
contributed the first 29 volumes. It is 
even today an indispensable work of 


reference on account of the valuable 
documents it contains. 


Espanasagrada. Theatro geogrdfico-histérico 
de la Iglesia de Espajia (51 vols, 1747-1879); 
Clave historial con que se abre la puerta a la 
historia eclesidstica y politica (1743). 

. Gonzalez Palencia, Indice de la Espatia 
Sagrada (1918) ; José Marfa Salvador y Barrea 
El P. F. y su Espafia sagrada’, in Disc. Ac. 
Esp. (1914); P. G. Antolin, ‘Datos biograficos 
del. P, Fo, and: P, C, Muifios, "El. P.. Figves 
modelo de sabios cristianos’, in Ciudad de 
Dios, 71 (1906). R.M.N. 


Florian, JEAN-PIERRE CLARIS DE (*Chateau 
de Florian, Gard 6 III 1755; +Sceaux ry LX. 
1794), French fabulist, novelist “and 
dramatist. As an author of verse Fables 
(1792) he is the chief French successor of 
La Fontaine. His contemporaries prized 
his simple pastoral novels (Galatée 1783; 
Estelle et Némorin, 1788) which contain 
idyllic pictures of peasant life in his native 
Cévennes. He wrote songs and senti- 
mental comedies. 


Comepigs: Les Deux billets (1779): Le 
ménage (1782); Le Bon pére (1783) ie aan 
mere (1785); Le Bon fils (1785).—Novers: 
Numa Pompilius (1786); Gonzalve de Cordoue 
(1791).—Avtosiocrapuy : Mémoires @un jeune 


Espagnol (1807), ed. B d —d 
comb tes fe seis ossard (1924).— Buyres 


8 . “i. 4 ye 
4 vols, eos, 1820); CHuvres inédites 


- Claretie, F. (1891); G. Saillard, F. (1912), 
G.B. 
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[gor] FOLGORE DA SAN GIMIGNANO 


bu ; 
can. genre in Dutch, imitator of 
brid bie’ ‘me whom he adapted his Tiphon 
Wrote apiedie in ’t Zondagspak. He also 
models Alt ies after Spanish or French 
Fete Since ie rather coarse, his works 
Was fashiona ul, for the burlesque genre 
nable. 
Bone tie i . ¢ Werken= Thalia of de geurige 
alouzy (166 bs) —-OMen De verwarde 
(1663). 3); De Min in het Lasarushuts 


5. Ba k 

J. A. ¥ : elmans, Keur uit sijn werken (1911); 

Worp, ‘W. v. F.’, in De Gids, II] (1881). 
A.M.B.W. 


Fo : 

(St he IKONSTANTIN MIKHAILOVICH 
Ussian ereyure 18 V 1862; tebid. 191 I); 

atoused i f-taught poet, whose verses 

Wave of coniaideraile hopes just before the 

With a gi apa in the ’9°s. Endowed 

addicted or song, he was yet uneven an 

to facile improvisations. 


Su 
tkhotvoreniya (1896). fuss 


Fo 

ie. ta ANTONIO (*Vicenza 25 III 
Poet ets 7 III 1911), Italian novelist, 
iacomo 7, dramatist. The poet-priest, 
2aro, a anella, was his tutor. _ Fogaz- 
the ee counently Christian writer, Was 
ee tnolic of the romantic school. 
Tepresents | novel, Malombra (1881); he 
“onflicts S his own spiritual and sensua 
estran He had passed through 4 perio 
Bebhieg fs ee from orthodoxy and had 
%ccultis in Oriental mysticism and ever 
beliegg m, but had re-acquired his original 
885), His second novel, Daniele Cortis 
trium ee story of a temptation, 
the Rhos reception, Versa 

NOVelist Ke oe only ag Jtaly.s 
Oth » but among the gre Europe: 
iticized” the work has since been severery 
Oral i. as disingenuous an subtly 1m- 
OWeve twas Fogazzaro's supreme desire, 
Oral r, that his writings shoul 
J Worth, and his masterpie™™? c 


ond : 
© Antico (1895), like 


Yom . 
deavou, pause was inspired by 
eay 0 achieve a synthesis O 
book» and goodness. a Santo (1995): : 
of car ideas, setting forth the possiDrT 
Charj talizing Catholic faith by scien” hout 
the Cc » Stirred public opinion oe I- 
Q ¥ Tistian world It was at first favour 
the he by many of high sta? dina 
a tch, but ntually co” 
Lei, aced on ye! eee is last novel; 
sae et awaited as 4 PO?” 
s severely ctl 

Se a ©x as the creilious ss whe 
teye},?. 2nd by the modernist ‘i 

Cte, tO of a weak and unstable char- 

> Unmanned by 4 8°? 


demnation. Neither criticism was just, as 
is shown by Fogazzaro’s spiritual testament, 
La parola dt Don Giuseppe Flores (1920). 


Novets: Mistero del poeta (1888); Piccolo 


mondo moderno 
by M. Prichard 
intro.).— SHORT 
conti (1887); Pereat 


(1900-01) 5 Eng. tr. of Ji Santo 
-Agnetti (2nd ed. 1906, with 
Srorigs: Fedele ed altri rac- 
Rochus’ and ‘Un’ idea 
di Ermes Torranza’ (from Fedele, etc., ed. 
A. De Salvo, 1909: with intro. and notes) ; 
Tdilli speszatt (1901).—PLAYS : Scene (2nd ed. 
1903); £l garofolo rosso (r901, in Venetian 
dialect) ; Ji ritratto mascherato 1902).—POEMS: 
Poesie (1908).— Tutte le opere, ed. P. Nardi (14 


vols, 1931-41): ; : ; 
4 BE Gallarati-Scottt, La vita di A. F. (1920), 


Eng. tr. M. Prichard-Agnettt (1922); L. 
Portier, 4- F. (Paris, 1937); P: Nero F. 


(1938). 
Fokke Simons2; AREND (*Amsterdam 
3 VI 17553 00 1'782 Catherina Brinkman ; 
+ibid. 15 XI 1812), Dutch poet, writer of 
burlesque Prose and bookseller. 

E: Dichtlievende mengelingen (1783).— 
PROSE: Catechismus der Wetenschappen etc. 
(1804, unfinished) » De moderne Elelicon (1792); 
Het tockomende jaar 3000 (1793) Boertige 
Reis door Europa (7 vols, 1794-1806, un- 


shed). 
finished)... 4. S. (1884). J-W.W. 


H. Fri 
Foleng9® 'TEOFILO (*Mantua 8 XI 1496?; 
+Campese, Bassano del Grappa 9 XII 
1544), Italian poet- His most important 
work, La Macaronea or Il Baldus (defin. ed. 
1552) jis a paroday, in Latin macaronics, 
of the romantic ePlc; burlesqued also in 
his QOrlandino (15 5-26). Contemporary 
love-poetty, is satirized in his Zanitonella. 
Il Chaos del Triperuno (1525-26) 1s an 
allegory of his life. BAC Ce | 
cent Orbe, ee car uzio (2 vols, 
Maccheron 23 liane, crit. ed. U. Renda 


1927-28) 5 ni ita 
14). 
$ vols, “to Renda, F. (1936)3 G- Billanovich, 
‘Per una revisione della biografia di I. F.’, 10 
Atti del R. Ist. Veneto, 96, 2 (1937): Un nuovo 
ne del mito di Merlino (1938). 5 


e da San Gimignano (*c. 1270; 
Italian poet: he wrote a sequence 
on the months of the year, 
the days of the week, and a 
knightly customs an 
Wa He describes the gay 
; well-to-do ‘It bh with much 
ange an easy olished style. The only 
s erious note is 2 regret at the passing away 
of ‘courtesy - 5 ped 'C 
beret olgore, -O* 3 erl (1925)3 
I sonetti dt: realistic dei ere ae secolt, 
ara, rev. Us: usso (1940). 
ed. A aati da S. G. (1943); 6. De 
ee 


T,, Santucci, © « 
area Jj Duecento (1949): 


Folgor 
+. 133°) 


FOLLEN 


Follen, Kari THropor CuristTian (*Rom- 
rod, Hesse 4 IX 1796; 1827 Eliza 
Cabot; tin a steamship accident in Long 
Island Sound 13 I 1840), German- 
American poet and educationist. Political 
persecutions forced him to emigrate to 
America in 1824. First professor of Ger- 
man at Harvard University, he was in 1835 
suspended because of his abolitionist views. 
A friend of the New England trans- 
cendentalists he became a Unitarian 
minister. His idealistic poems typify 
German liberalism before 1848. 


Adolf Follen, Freye Stimmen frischer Jugend 
(1919; poems); ‘Die Griindung einer 
deutsch-amerikanischen Universitit’, ed. H. 
Haupt, in Jahrbuch dt.-amerik. hist. Ges. 
Illinois, 22, 23 (1922-23); Works, ed. E. C. 
Follen (5 vols, 1842). 

G. W. Spindler, ‘K. F.’, in Jahrbuch dt.- 
amerik. hist. Ges. Illinois, 16 (1916); H. 
Haupt, ‘Zum Gedichtnis Karl Follens’, thid., 
22, 23 (1922-23). E.R. 


Folquet de Marseille (c. 1160-1231), 
Provengal troubadour. ‘The son of a rich 
Genoese merchant and himself a merchant, 
he must have had a sound clerical training: 
his works are full of classical reminiscences 
and show considerable familiarity with 
Scholastic thought. He appears as a 
troubadour from about 1180, first in 
Marseilles at the court of the famous patron 
of poets, Barral de Baux, whose wife, 
Azalanis, is the subject of his songs. He 
was later at the court of Guillaume of 
Montpellier where his songs were addressed 
to Eudoxia, the Byzantine princess married 
to Guillaume. Others are in honour of 
three ladies of Nimes, of Alfonso II of 
Aragon, Raimond Bérenger of Barcelona 
and Richard Lionheart. After his return 
to Marseilles his patron died; he wrote a 
moving lament. With his wife and 
children he entered the Cistercian order in 
1200, disclaimed his secular songs and as 
bishop of Toulouse persecuted the Albi- 
sensians mercilessly. Besides his planh 
on the death of Barral, his cansos d@’amor 
(which are almost baroque in their 
dialectical diction and metaphor), two 


crusader songs and a religious alba are 
noteworthy. 


S. Stronski, Le troubadour F. de M. (1910). 
R.R.B. 


Folz, Hans (*Worms; in Nuremberg from 
ae > tbefore 1515), surgeon, mastersinger 
er A prolific and vigorous writer in 
‘Y Senres and aggressive reformer of 
nachna es sane: His Schwanke and Fast- 
ae ae are usually stated to be ‘coarser’ 
Osenpliit’s and made to serve as a 
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foil for Hans Sachs. Recent criticism! i 


more lenient. HLF 
Meisterlieder, ed. A. Lis Mayer (1908) ia ; 
Keller, Fastnachtspiele, III (x8 53 ite in 
Maschek, Lyrik d. spaten MAs (Dt. 
Entw.-Reihen, 1939): and 
W. Starnnslet, Von d. Mystik =. Barth 
ed. 1950; for a vindication) ; H. Opp Ver 
W. Stammler, Die dt. Lit. dese everythill | 
fasserlex., 1 (1933) seems to.;neit EPP. 





. eT op dot 
Fonblanque, ALBANY wi e 3 
1793; oS 1820 Miss ew 0 i 
1872), English journalist, © d prose © 
Examiner. Fonblanque i Be ctite a 
political vigour made 4 “Tiein 
bution to English journals" (1837 


i 
tdoninistr ations 0 38); 
England under Seven Admired (185 
repr. leaders) ; How We oa. F., od I 
The Life and Labour" 5, memoir). 


— 


Fonblanque (19745 . oll 

#San » OU 
Fonseca, CrisTOBAL - Cash rei 

: I); ota 
Toledo 15502; T1621? tiniad “of 
writer fie was an A a na tise? pe 
“ ; 

famous preacher. +p hrist ne 


the love of God and ; 
seems to have been d himself 


Ebreo, and he pride ati 
well. 2); ) 
Tratado del amor de oy ee: con W: 
Cristo nuestro Senor vee 4} 
tions, t.J.Mabbe (002° vi Od 
@Paris ‘oct 
Fontaine, CHARLES ( ee A dis 


t 
te. 1565), French PO 


‘Je to 
Marot, he was hostile | 0 intl nt 
the Pléiade, but riness “ya Cr gi 
attacking Pléiade m 





(see B. ANEAU).- ‘ i 
amye de court (15437 -. ding wi i | 


1 ve; iss 
conception of /oV® , Ree 
the Querelle des fen" ay 2 oti : 

La Fontaine d’amow F. ‘GF 


de Fontaine (1555): Maistre C. i 
R. L. Hawkins, ~ 6). 
(Cambridge, Mass» 19 


¥ {- 
€ f 
Fontane, THEODO” ( quan? pow 


na Gs 
oi 
= 
Ta 


1819; 01850 End Germ? pollo 98.4 
+Berlin 20 IX 1398)» + first coo 





a t; 
Huguenot stock. es cher ie! 
thr Be aa were Mee So 
Til ? 
club ‘'Tunnel tibet “siti | 
1849 he lived by 1855 phe sth 9! ip 


periods in Englamti On. 5857 p06 oo 
paper correspo? e€ jeune 6 fis CF 
conservative Krev ms den th? pe i?” 
acted as war corte sone ic {oF ooh 
and was taken ve Cth js 
1870-89, as drama owe? 


: e 
sische Zeitung, ? 
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for new developments by defending Ibsen 
and Hauptmann. He was a ballad-writer 
of distinction, and his discursive travel 
books have their charm. But the most 
remarkable fact about Fontane is that he 
Was approaching sixty when his first, 
cott-like, historical novel was published, 
mi seventy when he achieved his special 
ntribution to literature: the modern 
4 eae novel, Der Stechlin, written when 
ate eighty, Is a rich and subtle conversa 
swa a | though the outlines tend to be 
the a in the conversation: wineieass 5 
Which Pen ~ foe ee eae 

charact " 1 impecca e ear, ae 
acter and shape plot. In the trac ition 
a ae French realists, though in his 
akiy Imitation of subject-matter more 
1 to Schnitzler, Fontane has 4 cool dry 


Wit ; : 
oa Ici stac arly his 
OWn. ironical detachment peculiarly 


Vi . 
(18 ey der schénen Rosamunde (1859) 3 Gedichte 


and Ein Sommer in London (1854); 
Vols nee durch die Mark a ar 4 
dem,’ 2-82): Kriegsgefangen (197! a 6 
isk Sturm flags: hi Minde 1880); 
(188 itera (1882); Schach vor Wuthenow 
runge,’ Graf Petéfy (1884); Trrungen, Wir- 
1917) (Trials and Tribulations, t- K. Roy 
Treih Unwiederbringlich (1891); Frau biti 
Efi B (1893); Meine Kinderjahre (1894); 
Dey ae (1895, tr, W. A. Coopets 1943/9 
U8 ‘echlin (1898); Von Zwanne pe Dee 
: >} Causerien tiber das Theaters - &e 
Brie eg ose cummnnelte Werke und 

he (22 vols, 1905-11). * 

Aeon; 2. Lee a critical study SS : 
Chreng in Rede und Antwort (1922 * ? 
brug » Aufsdtze iiber F. (1933 5. Ste ): R. 
Park oe oder Skepsis und Glaube (19455) 
14 ( Bg Unheroic heroes’; in Germ. 4 
Thinks) A. L. Davis, ‘fF, as a Politic 

Nude.’ in Germ. Rev., 8 (1933)3, > 

Sen, Der Theaterkritiker ¥. (1 942). p. 


0 . 
6 Tanes, Lours, Marquis DE Cech 
Poey 4257; tParis 17 I! i620.) Or 
Woy Xiled during the Revoliy 
briang © the friend in Londo? of ee his 
Tety’. Whom he was able to help ° Ms 
Oui to France. Under Napoleo” cial 
Pos, <SVIIT he occupied Yea de 
Ung, ncluding that of yand Mai ven” 
Yon ‘Versite 1: oet ry has 2 con 
) R : ance, el t sur 
ielomytent Vun poeme sur Iq Nature 1788); 
Si : 1777); Essai sur P Astronomne Burress 
Cr on ? Homme (1783, tI: of EOF ls 1839); 
et Reondance aa ae pis: ouberts 7 785-1519 : 
A. W; “Ssonneau (1 943): G.B- 
Poy, son, F’. (1928). i 
(*p Tenelle B Le BoviEr 
Yen ee ri ee Pasis 9 I 1757): 


French writer. A nephew of Pierre 
Corneille, he began by writing verse, 
tragedies and opera libretti with limited 
success. His Dialogue des morts (1683) 
announced a new vein of lightly written 
philosophy. His following works of scien- 
tific popularization and ingenious religious 
scepticism established him as the first of 
the 18th-century philosophes and a fore- 
runner of the encyclopédistes. An acute 
literary critic, he upheld the doctrine of 
progress in his Digression (1688) on the 
Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns. 
Honoured by several learned bodies, he 
was the permanent secretary (1699-1739) 
of the Académie des Sciences, whose history 


he wrote. 

Verse: Poésies pastorales (1688).— OPERAS : 
Psyché (1678, with T. Corneille) ; Bellérophon 
(1679, with T. Corneille): Thetts et Pélée 
(1689); Enée et Lavinie (1690).—TRAGEDY: 
Aspar (1680).—PROSE: Entretiens sur la 

luralité des mondes (1686); Historre des oracles 
(1687), crit. ed. L. Maigron (1908); De 
Porigine des fables (1689), crit. ed. J. R. Carré 
(1932); Vie de P. Corneille (1742).—Ciuvres 
completes (8 vols, 1790); E. Faguet, Zextes 

otsis (1913). 
ea hs F. (1906); J 
Philosopiue de F. (1932); F. 
(1947): 

onteyn, BERNARD (*Amsterdam 1603 ; 
sid. clos 1649), Dutch playwright; 
surgeon. Hewrotea musical comedy after 
an English jig, ‘The black man’, and a 
number of plays after the chapbook of 


Fortunatus. | 
Stulleman’s Soete Vryagie ( 1633); Fortunatus 


Beurs en Wenschhoed (1643); Fortunatus 


Soonen (2643). Singspiele der _Englischen 
xomdionten 899) 3 pond, 1 G8), 
(and his brothers), 10 ees 


. RR, Carré, La 
Grégoire, F. 
G.B. 


NICOLAAS (*Amsterdam 1600; 
hiner ead , Dutch writer and playwright ; 
Lk eon, brother of Bernard. He wrote in 
eydition to medical works a few rather old- 
; hioned plays; he was 4 member of the 
Pianber ‘Egelantier’ and of Krul’s 


musical society: : 
- ™ + speelsgewys uttgebeelt 
Triumprs ; Ke ‘ cpreghel der Kuysheyd 
(1629); .©2 ++ Beeldt der ghehoorsaam- 


: f 
(1637) ;, Esther OM his (1638). A-M.B.W. 


heid (1638); sail Vizin), D I 

9 Fon-VizIN), DENIS IVANO- 
Fonvizin (or 3 1V 17453 +1792), Russian 
vic (*1 i. ‘; Moliéresque comedy of 
playwrig Brigadir (1768), was a partial 
manners) - of Holberg’s fean de France, 
adaptation rou ohly Russian setting. Even 
Peet ‘4 nis Neédorosl’, first produced in 

e 
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1782. Fonvizin’s last years were full of 
tribulations which made it impossible for 
him to continue his dramatic work. He 
left some interesting letters and diaries. 


Pervoye polnoye sobranie sochinenty Fonvizina 
(1888) 5 Sochineniya (1893); Izbrannye sochi- 
nentya it pis’ma (1946); in English: The Chotce 
of a Tutor, in Five Russian Plays, tr. C. E. 
Beechhofer (1916); The Young Hopeful, in 
Masterpieces of the Russian Drama, tr. G. Z. 
Patrick and G. R. Noyes (1933). 

Monographs by P. A. Vyazemsky (1848), S. 
Brilliant (1892), A. Gruzinsky (1895), V. I. 
Pokrovsky (1905), A. Veselovsky (1914), D. I. 
Blagoy (1945), A. Shtein (1945). im 


Foote, Samuex (*Truro c. I 1720; +Dover 
21 X 1777), English actor and dramatist. 
His talent for histrionic caricature brought 
Foote both success and trouble. 


Laste (1752); The Minor (1760); The Lyar 
(1764); Lhe Lame Lover (1 ph he Worke 
of shel Foote, Esq. (4 vols, 1786); The Works 
of ‘ amuel Foote. With Remarks on each Play 
Sicha ee ve _ ot Genius and Writings 

YT; 4 4 

: vols, 1840) y Jon Bee Esq. (John Badcock, 

. Cooke, Memoirs of S. F. (3 vols, 1805); 

The ead S. F. (1910); ME M. ‘Belden’ 
e Dramatic Work of S.F.(1929). BH. 


os JOHN (*Islington, Devon IV 1586; 
re 1640), English poet and dramatist, who 
: S entered at the Middle Temple (16 IX 
Z o2), expelled for debt, and readmitted 
Eee a with a 4o-shilling fine. Ford 
rts : egies and verse and prose pamph- 
ma crore turning to the theatre. Collab- 
2 Eng first with Dekker, Rowley and 
: ebster, he later wrote plays on different 
saa of melancholy and a well-con- 
ae : €d chronicle play Perkin Warbeck. 
es as a dramatist’s power of thinking in 
tuations, writing lucidly vigorous blank 
verse. B.L.J 
’Tis Pitty Shees a Whore (16 ed 
Gift (r9 5) : Esa Dramatic 3 “dW, 
», 1627), rev. A. Dy 
1869), rev. A. H. Bullen (3 epee Oy 
ang aa Fi. de Vocht, in ‘ Bang’ (1908, 1927). 
ee ie Swinburne, ‘J. FY, in Essays and 
,; tes (1888); T. S. Eliot, Elizabethan Essays 
1934); U. M. Ellis-Fermor, The ¥acobean 
cate (1936); G. F. Sensabaugh, The tragic 
x of F. F. (1944); F. S. Boas, An Introduc- 
ton to Stuart Drama (1946). J.-R.B. 
Ford, Ricuarp (*London 1 
796; 018 
paushter of the Earl of Essex, 001838 Wonk 
oat Cranstoun, coor851 Mary Moles- 
teres. tHeavitree 1 IX 1858), English 
Malist, critic and traveller. 


flandbook, for Travellers in Spain (2 vols, 


18 A : ' 
reey Gatherings from Spain ane seat 


Fordun, JoHN oF (fc. 1384), Scottish 
chronicler. Presumed to have been a 
secular priest. His Scotichronicon stops at 
1153; but he left material bringing the his- 
tory down to 1384. It was enlarged and 
continued to 1437 by Walter Bower and is 
a primary authority for early Scots history. 

Ed. W. F. Skene (with Eng. tr. ere 

Lhe 


Forner, Juan Papsro (*Meérida 1754; 
coMaria del Carmen Carrasco; tMadrid 
1797), Spanish writer. ‘he son of a 
famous humanist, he won, when still a 
student at Salamanca, an academy prize 
with his Sdtira contra los abusos introdu- 
cidos en la lengua castellana (1782). He 
was such a virulent polemist that he was 
forbidden to publish without special royal 
consent. Besides these polemics he is 
mainly remembered by his Oractén apolo- 
gética (1786), a well-documented, patriotic 
answer to Masson’s ‘Has Spain done any- 
thing for Europe ?’, and even more by his 
Exequias de la lengua castellana, an interest- 
ing appraisal of Spanish literature and 
evolution written in an excellent, forceful 
style. 

Obras, ed. L. Villanueva (1844); Bibl. 
Autores Esp., 53; Exequtas, ed. Sainz Rodri- 
guez, in Clas. Cast. (1925) ; Antologia de Fr, ed. 
N. Gonzalez Ruiz (1941). 

Marfa Jiménez Salas, Vida y obras de FPF. 
(1944). R.M.N, 


Forrest, WuLi1am (fl. 1581), English 
Roman Catholic priest and poet, friend of 
Alexander Barclay and chaplain to queen 
Mary; left a collection of music still at 
Oxford. 

A New Ballade of the Marigolde (155 3), repr. 
T. Park, Harleian Miscellany, X (1813); The 
History of Griselde the Second, ed. W. D. 
Macray (1878); The Pleasaunt Poesie of Prin- 
celie Practise, extracts ed. Herrtage and 
Couper, Early Eng. Text Soc. CBT )e a 


Forster, JOHANN GEORGE (*Nassenhuben 
nr Danzig 27 XI 1754; tParis 10 I 1794), 
German travel writer. ‘The son of a pastor 
who abandoned his living in order to travel, 
Forster visited Russia and England while 
stilla boy. In 1772 he sailed with Captain 
Cook, afterwards publishing an account of 
the voyage which combines accurate obser- 
vation with imaginative power. Forster, 
who became librarian in Mainz in 1788, 
sided with the revolutionary party. 

A Voyage round the World (2 vols, 1777; 
Reise um die Welt, 2 vols, 1778-80); Anstchten 
vom Niederrhein (3 vols, 1791-94).—Samtliche 
Schriften (9 vols, 1843). 

A. Leitzmann, G. F. (1893); W. Lange- 
wiesche, G. F’. (1923). H.B.G, 
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Forster, Join (*Newcastle 2 IV 1812; 
w18s56 Eliza Ann Crosbie; + London 2 I] 
1876), English historian, biographer and 
journalist. Forster was chief dramatic 
critic of ‘he [Lxaminer and his many 
literary friendships included those with 
Lamb and Hunt. 

Statesmen of the Commontvealth (5 vols, 
1840); The Life and sldecentures of Olroer 
Goldsmith (2 vols, 1854; enlarged ed.); The 
Life of Charles Dickens (3 vols, 1872-74); The 
Life of Fonathan Steift (1876; unfinished).— 
Dramatic Essavs by Jolin Forster and G. Ai. 
Lewes, ed. W. Archer and R. W. Lowe (1896). 

R. Renton, 7. fo and his Friendships (1912); 
M. Elwin, Victorian Wallflowers (1934). 

B.H, 


Fortescue, 51r JOHN (®¢. 1394; We. 1436 
daughter of John Jamyss; tE-brington, 
Glos c. 1476), chief justice, Lancastrian, 
captured at ‘Vewkesbury, later pardoned 
after recognizing Edward IV. His De 
Laudibus Legum Aneliae (in Latin) and 
The Governance of England (in English) 
discuss the constitutional limits of the 
monarchy. 

Works, ed. ‘Tl’. Fortescue, Lord Clermont (2 
vols, 1869); Zhe Governance of England, ed. C. 
Plummer (with valuable intro., 1885); De 
Laudibus Legum Angliae, Eng. tr. 5S. B. 
Chrimes (1942). 

C. A. J. Skeel, ‘The Influence of the Writ- 
ings of Sir J. F.’, in R. Hist. Soc. Trans., 3rd 
Ser., 10 (1916); H. S. Bennett, Chaucer and the 
15th Century (1947). R.W.B. 


Fortini, PIETRO (*c. 1500 ‘te. 1562), 
Italian writer. His collections of short 
stories, modelled on Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
are important as a reflection of 16th-cen- 
tury social life. 

Le giornate delle novelle det Novisi; Le 
piacevoli ed amorose notti det Novist; ed. 
Orlando and Baccini, in Bibliotechina gras- 
soccia (1889). 

L. di Francia, Novellistica, I (1924). 

ibe 
Fortunatus, VENANTIUS HonorIUS CLE- 
MENTIANUS (*nr ‘Treviso 540; }Poitiers c. 
600), bishop of Poitiers (599). He studied 
at Ravenna, and, on a pilgrimage to Tours, 
visited Metz, where he composed an 
epithalamium for king Sigebert’s marriage 
to Brunhildis. In 567 he finally settled at 
Poitiers, where he became the friend of St 
Radegund and the abbess Agnes of the 
nunnery of the Holy Cross. He addressed 
to them many of his occasional poems, and 
we get a glimpse of a:cultivated society, 1n 
which learning, a measure of asceticism, 
and deep religious devotion were mingled. 
Among his longer poems are a life of St 
Martin, the De excidio Thoringiae and the 
De Virginitate. 
29* 
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But Fortunatus is famous for his hymns, 
Vexstla regis and Pange, lingua, gloriost 
proelium certamints, composed for the 
reception of the relic of the Cross sent by 
the emperor Justin I]. His verses de cruce 
Domint and ad Felitcem Eptscopum de 

*ascha, both in elegiacs, are dominated by 
a similar intensity. 

Works, ed. F. Leo and B. Krusch, Mon. Ger- 
man, Fltst., Auctores Antiquissinn, IV (1881). 

R. Kébner, Venantius Fortunatus (1915); 
D. Tardi, Fertunat (1927). P.J ER. 


Foscolo, Uco, originally Nrcco.o (*Xan- 
the, Ionian Isles 6 Il 1778; ?Turnham 
Green 1o IX 1827), Italian poet. ‘The son 
of a Greek mother and a Venetian father, 
Foscolo was edueated in Spalato and 
Padua. At first supporting French revolu- 
tionary ideals (he adopted the name Ugo 
in memory of Hugues Bassville) he hailed 
Napoleon as a liberator in his Ode a Bona- 
parte (1797). Disillusioned by the treaty 
of Campoformio, by which Napoleon ceded 
Venetia to Austria, Foscolo transferred to 
Milan, Bologna and Florence, writing and 
studying, fiercely disdainful of Italian 
political and social conditions. Much of 
his distllusionment and disdain is expressed 
in the novel, ¥acopo Ortis. In the war 
against Austria and Russia (1799) he en- 
listed in the Cisalpine legion and fought in 
the defence of Genoa (1800). From 1804 
to 1806 he served in France in an Italian 
division in the Napoleonic army awaiting 
the invasion of England. 

In 1806 he composed his famous ode, 
De’ Sepolcri (pub. 1807), inspired origin- 
ally by a Napoleonic decree that the dead 
should be buried only in cemeteries and 
that these should be some distance beyond 
communal habitation. Though it echoes 
the indignation which the decree aroused it 
goes beyond individual or local implica- 
tions of burial laws. ‘The influence on the 
continent of the English school of grave- 
yard poetry is relevant, but the sources of 
Foscolo’s philosophy of life and death are 
indigenous, going back to Vico and 
Lucretius. Le Ultime Lettere di Facopo 
Ortts (1802; 1814), closely modelled on 
Goethe’s Werther, anticipated certain con- 
cepts of the poem, notably the theme of' 
reverence for the dead; but, whereas Ortis 
is a negative work of despair, ending in a 
suicide, the fundamental message of De’ 
Sepolcri, Foscolo’s masterpiece, emerges as 
an affirmation of faith in man. 

In 1814, on the return of the Austrians 
Foscolo refused to take the oath of allegi- 
ance and went into exile, first to Switzer- 
land and later to England, where he gained 
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many friends and patrons. His earnings 
as lecturer and critic, together with a wind- 
fall received through his _ illegitimate 
daughter, enabled him to live for a time in 
comparative ease; but he eventually died 
in poverty. His remains were transferred 


oo Chiswick to Santa Croce, Florence, in 
1871. 


Dramas: Tieste (1797); Aiace (1811).— 
VERSE: Ugo Foscolo, Poesie, Lettere e Prose let- 
terarte (includes De’ Sepolcri), ed. T. Casini 
(1941); E. R. Vincent, The Commemoration of 
the Dead (1936; De’ Sepolcri, text and comm.); 
Le Grazie (unfin.), ed. G. Chiarini (1882, in 
Poesie di U.F'.).— Prose: Le Ultime Lettere di 
Facopo Ortis, ed. N. Vaccalluzzo (1927); Saggt 
eriticz, ed. E. Bottasso (1950); Scritti militart, 
ed. B. Berzero (1939); Prose varie d’arte, ed. 
ae Fubini (1951).—Edizione Nazionale (1933 


G. Chiarini, La vita di U. F. (and ed. by G. 
et, 1927); "7 ae U. F., pen- 
re, crilico, poeta (2nd ed. 1929); M. Fubini, 
U. I. (1928); G. Citanna, La tn dz. tl .. 
(and ed. 1932); M. Sterpa, Le Grazie di U. F. 
(1934); M. Fubini, Foscolo Minore (1949); 
Lettura dell’ Ortis (1949); E. R. Vincent, 
Byron, Hobhouse and F. (1949) and U. F., an 
ftalian in Regency England (1953). B.R. 


Foster, Joun (*Halifax 1 < 
7 1& 7707 
©1808 Maria Snooke; +Stapledon Te oe 


1843), English essayist and Baptist min- 
ister. 


ges in a Series of Letters to a Friend (2 vols, 
ae 5) ; Contributions, Biographical, Literary and 
tg osophical to the Eclectic Review (2 vols, 
epg he Lhe Life and Correspondence of #. F., 
ed. J. E. Ryland (2 vols, 1846). BE. 


Foulechat, Denis I 
» 14th-century French 
acme At the request of hades V of 
rane he translated the Polycraticus by 
John of Salisbury into French (1372). 
L. Delis] 


e, R . , br atrt 
Charles V (2 Wie ae ene 


Fouqué, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH KARL DE LA 


MortTE (*Brandenburg 12111777; w1795, 
lo, 01803 Karoline von Briest romantic 
re Na 001832 Albertine Tode, novelist ; 
TBerlin 23 1 1843), German writer of 
aristocratic Fluguenot descent, His imag- 
coeds from his earliest years centred upon 
ponte vs chivalry, With his stream of 
oe i nordic romances he was for 
ats = © most popular romantic writer 
eet 2 my but tastes changed till he 
paar y find a publisher and lived by 
ae = a Halle. _He fostered rising 
he vere a8 Chamisso and Eichendorff, 
romantics): m the ‘Don Quixote of 


ae He 
his fairy-tale Und i best remembered by 


Dramatusche Spiele (1804; intro. A. W. 
Schlegel); Romanzen vom Thale Ronceval 
(1805); Der Held des Nordens (3 vols, 1810); 
Der Zauberring (3 vols, 1812; A Kmghtly 
Romance, tr. A. Platt, 1846); Undine (1811; 
tr. Edmund Gosse, 1932); Sintram und seine 
Gefdhrten (Stntram and his Companions, tr. J. 
Hare, 1820); Aslauga’s Ritter (Aslauga’s 
Knight, tr. ‘T. Carlyle, 1827); Die Beiden 
Hauptleute (The Two Captains, tr. P. E. 
Matheson).—Ausgewdahlte Werke (12 vols, 
1841). 

L. Jeuthe, f°. als Erzdhler (1910); J. Haupt, 
Die Elementargeister bet F°., Immermann und 


Hoffmann (1923). H.A.P. 


Fourier, Francois - MARIE - CHARLES 
(*Besancon 7 1V 1772; tParis 8 X 1837), 
French social philosopher. Fourier was 
the son of a draper and himself traded as a 
grocer in Lyons until 1793 when his busi- 
ness was ruined by the revolution. He went 
to Paris where he became a junior clerk. 
The rest of his obscure existence was de- 
voted to sociological theorizing of a 
utopian kind. In 1830 he founded a 
phalanstery, or communistic group, and in 
1832 a periodical entitled Le Phalanstére 
(renamed [La Phalange in 1836) which 
exercised a profound influence on the 
writers of the next generation. 

Théorie des quatre mouvements (1808); 
Théorie de UVUnité universelle (1822); Le 
Nouveau Monde industriel (1829); La Fausse 
Industrie (1835-36); Publication des Manu- 
scrits de C. F. (4. vols, 1851-58). 

R. Maublanc, C. fF. (1930); F. Armand, Les 
Fouriéristes et les luttes révolutionnaires (1948). 


35 UF BR: 


Fox, Cuares James (*London 24 I 1749; 
#1795 Mrs Armistead; +Chiswick 13 IX 
1806), English statesman, historian and 
member of Johnson’s club. Great as an 
orator (as in his five-hour speech opening 
proceedings against Warren Hastings), in 
impromptu debate he was unsurpassed for 
quickness of wit and mastery of plain 
English. 

Letters to Electors of Westminster (1793); 
History of Early Part of Reign of James II 
(1808); Speeches in House of Commnions (6 vols, 


1815). : 

Earl Russell, Memorials and Correspondence 
of C. $. F. (1853-57), Life and Times of C. 7. F. 
(1859-66) ; Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Early History 


Foxe, JoHN (*Boston, Lincs 1516; 1546 
Charlecote, Agnes Randall; -London IV 
1587), English protestant martyrologist 
who fled abroad (1554—returning 1559). 
His work is often inaccurate, but his 
imaginative vigour has made it a literary 
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influence. A partisan in writing, he de- 
tested all persecution, loxe edited the 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels (1571). 

Actes and Monumentes (1563, ete.; ed. J. 
Pratt, with intro. by J. Stoughton, 1877).— 
W. Haller, ‘J. F. and the Puritan Revolution’, 
in The r7th Century (1951). B.L. J. 


Fracastoro, GEROLAMO (*Verona 1478; 
tibid. 8 VIII 1553), Italian poet. His 
Latin epic, mythological and Virgilian, 
Syphilis stve de marbo gallico (1530), is the 
origin of the medical term. 

De contagtone et contagtosis morbis (1546); 
Opera omnia (1555, incomp!.); Poemata omnia 
(1739); Syplulis (It. tr. G. Lentini, with 
biblio., 1930); Neaugerius sive De Poetica (dia- 
logue, crit. ed. with Ing. tr. by K. Kelso, 
intro. by M. W. Bundy, in Unie. of Illinois 
Studies, 1924). 

J. A. Symonds, The Revifval of Learning 
(1906); E. Di Leo, Sctensa e umanestmo tn 
G. F. (1937); A. Scolari, ‘ La poetica de G. F.’, 
in Scritti di varia letterat, e di critica (1937); E. 
Carrara, La poesia pastorale (1909). —i&B.R. 


Fraet, rans (tAntwerp 1558), Rederij- 
ker, executed asaheretic. In addition toa 
number of refrains a play, Fen present van 
Godt loondt, grammerchijs besolosmanos, and 
a collection of emblems, Hondert morale 
figuren, are extant. 

Refrains in MS. Sloane 1174 (Brit. Mus., 
London) and Jan Michiels (Royal Library, 
The Hague); the play in MS. ii, 367, Royal 
Library, Brussels; the allegories printed in 
Tpalays der gheleerder ingienen oft der constiger 
gheesten (1554, 1556, 1564). 

V. A. de Ja Montagne, in Tijdschr. v. Boek- 
en Bibliotheekwezen, i (1903); A. G. C. de 
Vries, De Nederlandsche Emblemata aay 


Frances, IMMANUEL (*Livorno 11 VII 
1618; fibid. c. 1710), Italian Hebrew poet. 
Rabbi in Florence, Livorno and Algiers, 
he wrote poems in Hebrew (largely unpub- 
lished), and in Italian and Judaeo-Spanish 
(lost). He was also author of a Hebrew 
prosody (Metheg Sefathayim, ed. H. Brody, 
1892), His brother Jacob Frances (1615- 
67) was also a poet of note. 

Zevi Muddak (poems by I. and J.), ed. M. 
Mortara (1885) ; Divan, ed. S. Bernstein (982) 


Francesco da Barberino (*Barberino 
(Val d’Elsa) 1264; cor3rq4 Barna Rinier!; 
tFlorence 1348), Italian poet. Florentine 
notary; exiled (1304-13); at Avignon 
(1309-13) he assimilated the culture of 
Proyence. He wrote a didactic poem des- 
cribing the education and behaviour of 
women, and a monotonous doctrinal poem 
with a Latin commentary. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


Del reggimento e costumt di donna, ed. Baudi 
di Vesme (1875); J Doctonentt d’ Amore, crit. 
ed. Egidi (4 vols, 1905-27). 

A. Thomas, &£. da B. et la littérature prover- 
gale en Italie au moyen dge (1883); N. Saperno, 
Il Trecenta (with biblio., 1945). M.W. 


Francis, Sir Puiure (*Dublin 22 1740; 
London 23 NIT 1818), reputed author of 
the Letters of Jumus. He was an official in 
the British War Office, an M.P. and K.C.B. 
who published many political pamphlets. 
The Letters (1769~72), directed against the 
government of George III, caused a 
political furore. The evidence for the 
authorship of Francis is almost conclusive. 
Letter to Lord North (1793); Letters of Junius, 
ed. J. Wade (1850). R.McH. 


Francis of Assisi, SAmvr (*Assisi 1182; 
T1226). ‘This extraordinary man claims a 
place here because of his far-reaching, if 
mainly indirect, influence on literature, 
especially in Italy. Converted in his 
early twenties to an intense personal 
devotion to Christ, this son of a rich cloth- 
merchant adopted a life of extreme 
poverty and evangelical preaching, Com- 
panions came to him, and in r210 Francis 
obtained from Pope Innocent III official 
approval of their way of life. The next 
16 years saw this act confirmed by 
Honorius III, and the ‘Franciscans’ 
established as an order in the church. 
"The ‘ final seal, from Christ’, as Dante calls 
it (Par. XI, ro6-08), came with the impres- 
sion of the ‘stigmata’, on La Verna, in 
1224. A year before he died Francis 
composed the famous ‘ Canticle of Brother 
Sun’, the only certainly authentic surviving 
poem of this born poet. It is a song of 
gratitude to the Creator for the basic 
elements of human life on earth, not 
excluding its sorrows or ‘Sister Death’. 
Francis had—the point is worth stressing— 
some literary culture; he was familiar with 
the French romances of chivalry; but the 
obvious literary source of his Canticle is 
the Bible—Daniel, iii, and the Psalter. The 
same is true on the whole of the rich 
flowering of religious verse, Latin and 
vernacular which the Franciscan movement 
produced in the course of the 13th century; 
much of it distinctively theological, the 
work of subtle minds (e.g. Jacopone da 
Todi); but on its formal side it has little 
to do with the poetic tradition that ran 
from the Provengals through the Sicilian 
School (q.v.) to Dante. It reflects the fact 
that St Francis had initiated a popular 
religious movement unparalleled since the 
beginnings of Christianity (see Franciscan 
LITERATURE). 


a 
ra 
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V. Branca, Il Cantico di Frate Sole. Studio 
delle fonti e testo critico, in Arch. Franc. Hist., 
41 (1948; repr. 1950); A. Monteverdi, Tests 
volgar ital. det primi tempt (2nd ed. 1948); 
C. Dionisotti and C. Grayson, Early Italian 
Texts (1949); H. Boéhmer, Analekten zur 
Geschichte des IF’. van Assisi (1930). 

J.R.H. Moorman, Sources for the Life of St 
F. (1940); Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., St F. of 
Assisi (1912); M. Casella, ‘I] Cantico delle 
Creature’, in Studi medievali, 16 (1950); L. F. 
Benedetto, Il cantico di frate Sole (1940); L. 
Russo, Studi sul due e trecento(1946). K.F. 


Franck, Sepastian (*Donauworth 1499; 
tBasle 1542), German writer. Ordained 
priest, he became a Lutheran parson and 
finally evolved a personal faith in which 
God, working through history, resides in 
the hearts of all believers independent of 
confession. Franck, a lonely thinker in 
advance of his time, wrote important his- 
torical works, popular homilies and moral 
essays showing brilliance, integrity and a 
fearless quest for truth. He also made an 
important collection of German proverbs. 


Vom Laster der Trunkenheit (1528); Tuir- 
kenchronik (1530); Paradoxa (1534), ed. G. 
Lehmann (1909) ; Ger. tr. of Erasmus’ 
Encomion Moriae (1534), ed. E. Gétzinger 
(1884) ; Das Weltbuch (1 534); Germaniae 
Chronicon (1 538); Kriegsbiichlein des F’riedens 
(1539), ed. H. Klink (1929); Die deutschen 
Sprichworter (2 vols, 1541), ed. F. Latendorf 
(1876); Letters, in Alemannia, IV (1876). 

PF. Weinkauff, ‘S. F.’, in Alemannia, V-VII 
(1877-70) ; W. Glawe, S. Francks unkirch- 
liches Christentum (1912); A. Reinmann, S. F. 
als Geschichtsphilosoph (1931); W. E. Peuckert, 

- FB. (1943); W. Stammler, Von der Mystik 
zum Barock (1950; with biblio.). D.G.D. 


Franco, Nicco.d (*Benevento nm LS. 
ISIS; TRome 10 III 1570), Italian poet, 
secretary to Pietro Aretino, with whom he 
later quarrelled. His scurrilous Rime 
contro l’Aretino and his Priapea (ed. E. 
Sicardi, 1916) were widely circulated. In 
the Dialogo delle bellezze (1542; ed. E. 
Demichele, 1913) he owes much to 
Equicola. 


C. Simiani, N. F.; Ig vita el 8q4): 
E. Demichele, ‘La vita dj € opere (1894); 
lett. ital., XI (915). adi N. F.’, in Studi di 


B.R. 
Franco, VERONICA (*Venice 1546; +ibid. 


hae Italian poet and courtesan. Her 


pace rite G 575), though mainly 

i ities in inspiration, have a certain 

= Binality and Spontaneity. Her portrait 
aS painted by Tintoretto. 


bib’ 74me e Sonetti, ed. with pref. and 


ed a - - Beccari (1912); Lettere di cortigiane, 
, : errari (1884), 


Attra » na cortigiana fra mille’, in 
“erso il Cinquecento (1888; repr. in Opere 


critiche, IV, 1926); G. Tassini, V. F., celebre 
poetessa e cortigiana (1888). B.R. 


Francois, Marir Louise von (*Herzberg 
an der Schwarzen Elster 27 VII 1817; 
+Weissenfels 25 IX 1893), German novel- 
ist. Loss of fortune and _ consequent 
broken engagement aroused in her an 
unembittered sympathy with social misery 
in all forms, which found its finest ex- 
pression in Die letzte Reckenburgerin—with 
its firm unsentimental touch and well- 
rounded characters one of the enduring 
novels of its time. 


Die letzte Reckenburgerin (1871; The last von 
Reckenburg, tr. J. M. Percival, 1887); Frau 
Erdmuthens Zzillingsséhne (1873); Stufenjahre 
eines Gliicklichen (1877); Der Katzenjunker 
(1879); Phosphorus Hollunder. Zu Ftissen des 
Monarchen (1881).—Gesammelte Werke (5 vols, 
1918); ie, mit C. If. Meyer, ed. A. 
Bettelheim (1905). 

H. Enz, L. v. F. (1918). HAP; 


Francois de Sales, Sr (*Chfteau de Sales, 
Savoy 21 VIII 1567; tLyons 28 XII 1622), 
French religious writer, bishop of Geneva, 
canonized 1665. In literature he 1s noted 
for his easy and unpedantic, though 
sometimes over-ornate, prose style which 
he wished to model on Montaigne and 
which greatly influenced French 17th- 
century theological prose. His Tratté de 
Pamour de Dieu (1616) contains a subtle 
psychological treatment of sacred and 
profane love. 

Introduction a la vie dévote (1608, 1619), ed, 
C.. Florisoone (2 vols, ee com- 

: 8g2-1 
- oS elane De Montaiiie a Vauvenargues 
(1914); F. Strowski, Saznt F. de S. (rev. ed. 
1928). G.B. 


Franco-Mendes, Davin (*Amsterdam 
1713; tibid. 1792), Hebrew dramatist, was 
educated in both the Jewish and European 
tradition. He wrote a verse-drama Gemul 
Athalia which is an altered version of 
Racine’s Athalie. Its main interest Is in 
the Hebrew style, but there is also some 
interest in the transformation of Racine S 
royal tragedy into a human tragedy in 
accordance with the Jewish conception of 
morality. Y.H. 


urter, PuiLip (fl. c. 1400), Vien- 
cadena chronicler of the antics of the 
Pfarrer vom Kalenberg (2,180 lines, no 
MS., prints from ¢. 1500): they owe 
nothing to the Pfaffe Amis tales (see DER 
STRICKER) though both heroes’ are clerics 
and, with others like them (see below), 
forerunners of Till Eulenspiegel. His 
tales are dull, even when vulgar. 
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Collective title for tales of ‘ Der Pfarrer’, 
his successor Peter Leu, and Neithart Fuchs, 
Bruder Rausch: Das Narreniuch, ed. F. 
Bobertag in J. Kirschner, Dr. Naz.-Lit., XI. 

H. Maschek, ‘Zu d. Schwinken vom 
Kalenb.’, Zs. f. dt. Alt., 75 (1938). F.P.P. 


Franklin, BENJAMIN (*Boston 17 I[ 1706; 
01730 Deborah Read; Philadelphia 
17 1V 1790), American scientist, essavist, 
statesman. His Autobiography tells that 
he worked as an apprentice printer to his 
brother, but ran away and spent two years 
abroad. He set up his own press in Phila- 
delphia and began to publish Poor Richard's 
Almanac (1732-64), which had great de- 
mand and is still read because of the 
humorous central character and the wide 
range of laconic wisdom. In The Way to 
Wealth (1757) were collected many of his 
prudential maxims. Franklin's scientific 
experiments with a kite proved the iden- 
tity of lightning and electricity ; he invented 
the lightning-rod, Franklin stove, bi-focal 
glasses. He became America’s famous 
diplomat and ‘first philosopher’ at the 
British court (1757-75) and later in France 
as minister (1776-85). Asaman of letters, 
Franklin produced his masterly Autobio- 
graphy, as well as many political, scientific 
and witty casual pieces. His early strain 
for self-improvement was projected into his 
gospel for social betterment; his originality 
and audacity made him one of America’s 
great practical men. 

The Dogood Papers (1722); Articles of Beltef 
and Acts of Religion (1728); Experiments and 
Observations on Electricity (1751-53) ; Observa- 

tions Concerning the Increase of Mankind 
(1755); Fournal of the Negotiations for Peace 
(1782); Autobiography (1st authentic ed. Bige- 
low, 1868).—The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, 
ed. A. H. Smyth (10 vols, Igo5—-07); numerous 
collections of letters. 

C. Van Doren, B. F., (1938); P. L. Ford, 
The Many-Sided F. (1899); J. Parton, Life and 
Times of B. F. (2 vols, 1864). ELL.C. 


Franzén, FRANZ MICHAEL (*Uleaborg, 
Finland 9 II 1772; +Wasternorrland 
14 VIII 1847), Swedish bishop and poet. 

e made his mark as a lyric poet in Stock- 
holms-posten (1793) and soon became 
popular for his romantic and graceful 
verse. He hated French literary fashions 
and much admired Shakespeare and the 
English pre-romantics; his Sdng dofver 
grefve Gustaf Philip Creutz (an elegy on the 
poet Creutz) helped On romanticism and 
the new humanism in later Swedish 
literature. After ordination in 1803 his 
literary bent changed, and he developed 
into one of Sweden’s foremost hymn- 
writers, his works showing a happy blend 


FRAUNCE 


of deep devotion and poctic feeling, often 
admixed with child-like piety. 

Skaldestyeken (1810; 7 vols, 1824-61); 
Skrifter ¢ obunden sttl (1835); Predtkningar (5 
vols, rS841-45); Strddda predikningar och 
smidrre andliga skrifter (1852); Jinnesteck- 
mngar (3 vols, 1848-60); Samlade dikter 
(1807-69). 

C. D. af Wirsén, Minne af F. M. F. (1887); 
S. Ek, Franzéns Abodikining (1916). C.HLK. 


Franzos, Kart Emin. (*Czortkow, Galicia 
25 N 1848; wOttilie Benedikt; tBerlin 
28 I 1904), Austrian novelist and essayist. 
Preoccupied with soctological subjects, one 
main aspect being the assimilation of the 
Jews into a non-Jewish society. He was 
the first to realize the greatness of the 
dramatist Georg Biichner. 

Ein Kampf ums Recht (2 vols, 1882), For the 
Right, tr. J. Sutter (1887); Der Prasident 
(1884), The Chief Justice, tr. M. Corbet (1890), 
dram. version (1802), Zhe $udge: a Play in 
four acts, tr. T. J. Block (1915); Die Fuden von 
Barnow (1877), The Jers of Barnow, tr. M. W. 
Macdowall (1882); Tragische Novellen (1886); 
Aus Halb-Asten (1876). 

A. Kiser, “KK. &. F.*, in Biogr. Jahrb., ro 
(x907); L. Geiger, ‘K. E. F.’, in Jahrb. fur 
jiid. Gesch. u. Lit., IT (1908). RW obs. 


Frater Jocundus, pseud. for MULLER, 
WILHELM, 


Frauenlob, HEINRICH VON MEISSEN 
called (tMainz 1318), ‘the first of the 
mastersingers’, After protracted schooling 
(at Meissen ?) and a public career as ‘occa- 
sional’ poet at the North and East German 
courts (1275-1312) he settled in Mainz. 
In his poetry art becomes craftsmanship 
and statement gives way to disquisition: 
‘baroque’ virtuosity of allusion and meta- 
phor led in the roth century to the belief 
that he was mad. ‘The descent to the 
mastersingers is steep but direct. His 
main works are three Letche, one of them 
on the Virgin (hence ‘ Frauenlob’), a dozen 
lyrics and some 400 stanzas of Spruch- 
adichtung. 


Ed. L. Ettmiiller (1843); Dt. Liederd., ed. 
K. Bartsch-W. Golther (1928); L. Pfann- 
miller, F.s Marienleich (1913); H. v. M. called 
Frlb., The lay of our Lady, tr. A. E. Kréger 
(1877). eet 

Full account and vindication: G. Rosen- 
hagen in W. Stammler, Die dt. Lit. des MAs, 
Verfasserlex., 1 (1933); M. O’C. Walshe, ‘F, 
Profile’, in Germ. Life and Letters, 5 (1952), 

F.P.P. 


Fraunce, Abraham(*Shrewsbury c. 1 558— 
60; te. 1633-34), English lawyer, poet and 
critic, educated at Shrewsbury school and 
St John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
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FRECHETTE 


f : Fraunce 
P - vas Tertius. 
acted in Legge’s is court of the Marches 


later held a pee the service of the Her- 
ng 1 i 
re eon a entered that of Sir John 
oe, oa 4 may ave ae ee 
Fe thie marriage of Lady ae pean oe 
ton. Fraunce belonged ~ Little read 
literary group of the ine an under- 
; xameters ©9 : . ; 
pony, Mie rediewil alters Verne 
Saat Srength and 2 renaissance ziti 
His Arcadian Rhetoric F a ‘ings tanta 
educated renaissance oo af ae much ‘in 
with knowledge; a aa 
now 1gnort™ — 
aaa phe: Pembroke’s Emanuel 
m= agit des B. Grosart (187 ot en ERSE 
: ; ; 0 mintas 
TRANSLATION: The Lamentations amintas 
(from Watson and "Tasso 5 1587 ; an re 
1596); The Countessé of Pembroke s Ivychurch 
(from Watson, Tasso, Virgil and Heliodorus ; 
: Third Part of 


hat MANCE : The 
1591).—ProsE ROMA broke’s Ivychurch: 


Th e of Pem 
nthe Hale (x 7) PROSE! The Arcadian 
Rhetorike (1588), ¢d. E. Seaton (1950).— 
Latin Comerpy: Victoria, ed. G. C. Moore 
Smith, in Bang, XIV (1906). B.L.J. 


Fréchette, Louis Honor (*Lévis, Que. 
16 XI 1839; «01876 Emma Beaudry ; 
tMontreal 31 V 1908), French-Canadian 
poet. He was called to the bar in 1865, 
but his literary interests prevented him 
seriously practising law. He worked on 
newspapers in Chicago and New Orleans, 
but returned to Canada in 1871 and 
entered politics. Candidate for the Com- 
mons in Lévis several times, he was 
elected once, in 1874. In 1889 he was 
appointed clerk of the legislative council 
of Quebec and held that post until his 
death. An apt disciple of Victor Hugo, he 
was the first poet of French Canada to re- 
ceive the approval of critics in France, and 
his fifth volume of verse, published in Dijon, 
was crowned by the French Academy, 
as were several subsequent volumes. He 
published three dramas intended for the 
Stage, but his rather rhetorical style was 
anti to that medium. 

VERSE: Mes Loisirs (1863); La Voix d’1 
at S806) 5 Les Oiseaux ve Neige (1880) : 
Past eurs Boréales (1881); La Légende d’un 
ea (1887) ; Les Feuilles Volantes (1891).— 
(x 872) ee vols, 1908).— PROSE : Lettres a Basile 
(188152 © ute Critique des Rots de France 
mas in mee et Détraqués (1892) ; Christ- 
(x 900). ch Canada (1899); Noél au Canada 
Remicnpe ct L. i. (1925) ; M. Dugas, Un 
man, anadien: L. F. (1934) ; W. Chap- 
M. f, ee Lauréat, Critique des Cluvres d 
Serre. 2 (804); F. Rinfr ii. 

erre, Ee .24)3 . Rinfret, L. F. (1906); L. 


du Podte (.2" Sone pour servir a la Biographie 
. B.K.S. 
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Frederic, Haroip (*Utica, N.Y, 19 VIII 
1856; tHenley, England 19 X 1898), 
American novelist and short-story writers 
London correspondent for the New York 
Times. His novels were concerned with 
social problems. 

Seth’s Brother's Wife (1887); The Damnation 
of Theron Ware (1896); Gloria Mundi (1898). 

H.L. . 


Frederick II, EMPEROR (*Jesi 26 MII 
1194: ¢Fiorentino 13 XI 1250). Of mixed 
German and Norman blood, left an orphan 
in childhood and ward of Pope Innocent 
III, Frederick was proclaimed king 9 

Sicily in 1198 at the latter’s instance; 2 

in 1220 was crowned emperor at Rome. 
After a few years of consolidating his power 
in Sicily and southern Italy, his desire to 
assert authority over the whole peninsula 
brought him into violent and eventually 
unsuccessful conflict with the papacy 4n 

the north Italian communes, [lis death 
was virtually the end of the imperial powe! 
in Italy. But he survived in another 
sphere through his magnificent patronage 
of learning and literature, which made 
Sicily for a while the centre of Italian 
culture. The bent of his own remarkable 
mind was to science rather than poetry, but 
there is no doubt that the Sicilian School 
(q.v.), the seed-plot of vernacular verse 1n 
Italy, owed a great deal to his patronage 
and example. Four surviving poems are 
sometimes ascribed to Frederick, though 
possibly only two of these were really his. 


E. Monaci, Crestomasia ttal. dei primt secolt 
(1912); A. Monteverdi, ‘L’opera poetica dl 
fe Il imperatore’, in Studi medievali, 17 

IQ51). 

G. A. Cesareo, Le origini della poesia lirica - - + 
sotto gli Svevi (1924); V- De Bartholomacis, 
Primordi della lirica d’arte in Italia (1943); 
S. Santangelo, in Studi medievali, 17 Crgo 


Frederick Il, Kinc oF Prussia (*Berlin 
24 I 1712; + Sanssouci 17 VIII 1786). 
Frederick, who leaned towards philosophy; 
letters and the arts, came early into Ccon- 
flict with his father, Frederick William I. 
He wrote almost exclusively in French, 
cultivated French literature and rationalistic 
thought. His Anti-Machiavel (written 1n 
1740) contrasts with his Machiavellian 
policy after his accession In 1740. Frederick 
entertained Voltaire at Potsdam from 175° 
to 1753. He ignored the revival of Ger- 
man literature during his reign, in his 
De la littérature allemande (1780) showing 
no understanding for Klopstock, Lessing 
or Goethe. He viewed Gellert with quali- 
fied approval. Notwithstanding his lack of 





[ors] 


interest in it, Gscrman Iiterature drew 
inspiration from his vigorous national! 
policy, sccing in him a symbol of revival. 


Antomachiavel (1767); Le Miroir des Princes 
(1744); Histotre de mon Pri fys (1740 45); Hrs- 
foie de la Lucrre de sept ans ( 1763).— Chuvres de 
Frédéric le Grand (30 vols, 1846-57; Werke 
Friedrici: des Grossen, 10 vols, 1Ot2- 1). : 

iba Carlyle, Hsstory of I) ederick Tj of Prussia 
(6 vols, 18s58- OHO); ft. Loser, CGeschiciile Fried- 
rich des Grossen (44 vols, 1893); G. P. Gooch, 
Frederick the Great (1947); G. Krause, Fried- 
rich der Grosse und die deutsche Poesie (1884); 
A. E. Berger, Friedrich der Grosse und die 
deutsche Literatur (t8qo0); C. Meissner, Der 
Dichter Friedrich der Grasse (1926); W. Duil- 
they, ‘Friedrich der Grosse und die deutsche 
Aufklirung’, in Gesammelte Schriften, vol. S 
(1931). H.B.G. 


Fredro, ALEKSANDER, Count (*Suchoréw 
20 VI 1793; tLwoéw 15 VII 1876), Polish 


poet and playwright. After returning 
(1815) from the Napoleonic wars he 
farmed. He became famous for his com- 


edies (35), and though following French 
(mostly NMoliérc) and other models he 
gave them purely Polish features. ‘hey 
are Characterized by lively dialogue and a 
sense of infectious humour. ‘They in- 
clude comedies of manners (Pan Geldhab, 
Cudzoziemczyzna), of psychology (Mas 1 
gona), of character (Zemsta, Pan Benet) 
and a farce (Damy 7 huzary), 'The best 
(Sluby panienskie, Pan Fowialskt, Zemsta, 
Dozywocie) were written before 1835; after 
that, offended by an unjust review by 5. 
Goszczynski, he wrote 15 more but did not 
show them to anybody. 


Prays: Pan Geldhab (1826); Mas i Sona 
(1826); Cudzoziemczysna (1826); Damy a 
huzary (1826; Ladies and Hussars, tr. YF. 
Noyes and G. R. Noyes, 1925); Odludhi i poeta 
(1826); Pan Jowitalski (1834); Sluby panieriskie 
(1834; Un vau de jeunes filles, tr. Ch. Moro- 
Z0W1Cz, 1836 ; Maidens’ Vows, tr, A.P.andM.M. 
Coleman, 1940); Zemsta (1834; Die Rache, tr. 
A. Zipper, 1897); Dosywocte (1838); Drie 
blizny (1880); Pan Benet (1880),—MEMOIRS: 
Tray po trzy (1880), crit. ed. H. Moéscicki 
(n.d.).— Komedie, crit. ed. E. Kucharski (6 
vols, 1926-27). 

I. Chrzanowski, O komediach A. F. (1917); 
T. Sinko, Genealogia kilku typoéw 1 figur £ 
(1918); W. Borowy, Ze studiéw nad F. (1921); 
W. Folkierski, F.. a Francja (1925); 
Kucharski, 4. F. Zyciorys literackt (1926) ; J . 
Krzyzanowski, ‘A. F. and his comedies’, 1n 
Polish romantic literature (1930); A. Stefanini, 
Pessimismo e ottimismo fredriano (1930); T. 


Zelefiski, Obrachunki fredrowskie (1935). S 


4 


Fredro, ANDRZE] MaksYMILIAN, Count 
(%c. 1621; +1679), Polish historian and 
moralist. 


Courtier, soldier and politician 





in turn he was an © 
of the Polish republican nk devotee 
writer of vast knowledge and Sep A 
Was inclined to contradict hae he 
Gestorum populi Polon; - ] lib om 

Proystowwia _ MOw Potocsnye); re (1652),.— 
Momta polttico-moralia wir (166 (1652); 
trons morales et Politiques: ty oe: idee 
und Sittenlehren ©. |. tp. ; 684 enn ) Staats 
forum seu togae et belli notationum fr 98); Sertp-~ 
(1606). agmenta... 

S. Tarnowski, 4. Wor pn 

literacka (1896); 1. Kosiieey, OX” MB pt 
pisarz 1 moralista’, in Kstega’ kr ae - Jako 
Dobrsyckiego (1928), s aie S. 


(+1465), English 
aught medicine in 
his death he was 


Free (or Phreas), Jony 
humanist, studied and ¢ 
Italy. Shortly before 
appointed bishop of Bath and Wells 
Included among his Works are e ac 
verses, epigrams and translations. li 
Epistolae, ed. Y]. B.  Gainc 
Synesius Cyrenstus ‘de loudine Poe gts i 3} 
Froben (Basle, 1519-21), meet SON J 
R. Weiss, Humanism fn England (1941). 
R.R.R, 


Freeman, Epwarp Aucustus (*Har- 
borne 2 VIII 1823; ©1847 Eleanor Gutch: 
tAlicante 16 V_ 1892), English historian. 
His History of Norman Conquest (5 vols. 
1867-79), contending that 


. in essentials 
Norman Conquest left national life un- 
changed, is 


. * monument of profound 
scholarship, 


Growth of English Constitut; 872): 
Chief Pertods of European Estoy ts ssu) 

W. R. W. Stephens, Life and Letters of 
E. A. F. (2 vols, 1895), R.M.H. 


1610-55), 


Freeman, Sir Rarpy (f. 
English politician, verse translator and 
dramatist. He was granted various 


monopolistic offices and seems to have 
been of great ability. 

DRAMA: Imperiale, 4 Tragedie (16309, ete; ). 
— TRANSLATION: Lucius Annaeus Seneca, . . . 
his booke of the Shorinesse of Life (1636; 1663). 

C. C. Gumm, ‘Sir R. F.’s Imperiale’, in 
S. in Eng. Drama (Ser. I, ed. A. Gaw, 1917). 


Freidank (ff. c. 1215-30), German moral- 
ist, Itinerant poet; active in S.W. Germany ; 
appears to have gone on the crusade of 
1228-29. His Bescheidenheit (= discretio, 
sapientia) epitomizes the 1 3th-century 
educated burgher: the extent of his faith 
(as dogma), his verdict on pope and curia; 
his attitude towards the empire and the 
princes, social order, public and private 
morality. Freidank turns proverbs, quo- 
tations from German poets and (possibly) 
contemporary catch-phrases into pithy 





ea 


FREILIGRATH [g12] 


statements of generally one or two couplets. 
He was esteemed down to the renaissance. 


Fridankes Bescheidenheit, ed. H. E. Bezzen- 
berger (1872, with ample notes and trs); full 
selection in J. Kirschner, Dt. Nat.-Lit. IX 
(notes useless). 

Intro. with full biblio. G. Ehrisrmann, 
Gesch. d. dt. Lit. . . . des MAs (Schlusshd. 
1935); see also S. Singer, Sprichwérter des 
MAs (1944-47). Se oe 


Freiligrath, Hermann FERDINAND (*Det- 
mold 17 VI 1810; w1840 Ida Melos 
[tLondon 1899]; +Canstatt 18 III 1876), 
German revolutionary poet, whose in- 
tegrity of purpose wove his life and verse 
intO an emotive symbol independent of 
literary merit. For the liberal cause he 
sacrificed a pension granted him by Fried- 
tich Wilhelm IV and accepted exile. 
Arrested for promoting civil disturbance 
in 1848 and freed amid popular rejoicing, 
he spent 1851-67 in London working in a 
bank, till a subscription raised frorn all 
over Germany enabled him to return. 


He was influenced b 
y Byron and Vict 
Hugo, whom he eaualited : as 


Gedichte ( 1838); Das malerische 1 
: ind r - 
Ree Westfalen (with L. Schtickinn Baga) 
det Glaubensbekenntnis (1846); Cal ra (1 8.46). 
Bh a eis Dichtungen (6 vols, 1877); tr. 
(syeys o - by his daughter K. F, Kroeker 
et pseewdhlte Gedichte, ed. R. Buchwald 
7 eae ed, M. FE. Liddell (1949). 
pa apm “sels F’., ein Dichterleben in Briefen 
sinus a I~ 2); M. *. Liddell, F. and his 
on yee W. Spink, E.s Verbannungs- 
pioneers of se “ 7932) - rider i 
social poetry (to28). OE ie 


Fremery, BAREN 

Me si D DE (*Zutphen 25 III 
I 0; R Ww 5 
aioe UK 9 IL 1811), Dutch poet and 


Wrote fluent : . 
SS and prose el and erotic 
Mijne offeranden aan A 
ie pollo 
vols, 1786-90) ; Mijn letterhof hai - 
J.W 


Freneau, Puitip Mo 
zion 301789 Eleanor 
se vas 1832), American poet. Of 
he _ origin, he devoted his life to 
Stee 3 erty and the sea. Heheld Jeffer- 
mae faeces principles, became the 
ari eee keen’ satirist of the British 
a ae of the Revolution *, Anews- 
ote mnt or pad Sea captain in the Atlantic 
See =e € wrote popular poems cele- 
aoe = erican scene in robust 
lade. a 1om. Most noted are ‘The 
Honey Suelice Ground’ and ‘The Wild 


RIN (*New York 2 I 
Forman; +New Jer- 


A Poe 
(17472 “em on the Rising Gl] A . 
)s The British Prison-Ship a A Poona 


(1781).—Poems of P. F., Poet of the American 
Revolution, ed. F. L. Patee (3 vols, 1902-07). 
L. Leary, That Rascal F.: A Study in 
Literary Fatlure (1941); M. S. Austin, P. F. 
(1901). H.L.C. 


Frere, JoHN Hooknam (*London 21 V 
1769; #1812 Elizabeth, dowager countess 
of Erroll; ¢Pieta, Valetta 7 I 1846), English 
verse-writer, scholar and translator of 
Aristophanes. His early contribution to 
The Anti-Jacobin, Loves of the Triangles 
(1797-98), a parody of Darwin’s Loves of 
the Plants, and his share in Canning’s 
Knife-Grinder already show sparkling wit 
and powers of humorous versification 
which marks the translation of Aristo- 
phanes on which his fame rests. Huis 
joke, Prospectus and Specimens of an in- 
tended National Work, in ottava rima, sug- 
gested this stanza to Byron for Beppo. 

Aristophanes: Frogs (1839), <«lcharnians, 
Knights, Birds (1840).—Works . . . in Verse and 
Prose (with memoir by Sir Bartle Frere, 3 
vols, 1874). 

G. Festing, %. H. F. and his Friends (1899). 

R.M.H. 


Frescobaldi, Dino (*Florence c¢. 1270; 
+c. 1316), Italian poet. Member of a well- 
to-do and cultured Florentine family, he 
belongs to the stil novo group of poets, 
having a particular affinity to Cavalcanti. 
Six (probably) canzoni of his survive and a 
number of sonnets. His style has vigour 
as well as the conventional polish; his view 
of love has a bias to pessimism. ~ 


Rimatori del dolce stil novo, ed, L. Di Bene- 
detto (1939). 

F. Figurelli, Z/ dolce stil novo (1933); M. 
Appolonio, Uomini e forme della cultura ital. 
delle origini. Storia lett. del duecento (1943); 
G. Bertoni, I/ Duecento (2nd ed.1930). K.F. 


Frescobaldi, Lzonarpo (*Florence 14th 
century; trs5th century ?), Italian prose 
writer. An experienced soldier; the Flor- 
entine ambassador in Arezzo (1384); he 
visited the Holy Land (1384-85) to observe 
the customs of the people and _ note 
strategically on behalf of the king of Naples 
the nature of the terrain. He wrote a 
minutely observed account of his adven- 
turous journey which is often considered 
superior to that of his companion Simone 
Sigoli. 

Viaggi in Terra Santa di L. Frescobaldt e 
d’altri del sec. XIV, ed. Gargiolli (1862). 

A. Gregorini, Le relaziont in lingua volgare 
dei viaggiatori italiani in Palestina Kr eer 


XIV (1896). 


Frescobaldi, Matteo (*Florence 1297 ?; 
tibid, 1348), Italian poet, son of Dino 
Frescobaldi; a ‘great gamester’ and 


[or3] 


a bachelor of unconventional habits. 
Strongly influenced by the dolce stil nuevo, 
he wrote mannered love sonnets, graceful 
ballate and three political canzont lament- 
ing the corruption of Florence and the 
passing of the old order. 

Rime di Matteo e di Dino Frescobaldi, ed. 
Carducci (1866); Poeti minor? del Trecento, ed. 
Sapegno and Apicella (1952). 

S. Debencdetti, ‘MM. F. ¢ la sua famiglia’, in 
Giorn. stor. lett. ital., 49 (1907). M.W. 


Frese, JAcon (*Viborg, Finland ¢. 1690; 
TStockholm 31 VIII 1729), Swedish poet. 
He is best known and most important for 
his more subjective, sometimes pietistic 
verse, which had considerable influence on 
lyrical and devotional Swedish poets later 
in the century. 

Valda skrifter, ed. A. 
biog.). 

G. Ljunggren, Minne af skalden J. Peete 

C.K. 


Hlultin (1902; with 


Freudenthal, brothers: Friepricu (*Fal- 
lingbostel 9 V 1849; TF intel, Soltau 9 III 
1929) and AuGust (*Fallingbostel 2 IX 
1851; {Bremen 6 VIII 1808), literary dis- 
coverers of the Liineburg Heath, later far 
surpassed by Lins. August, who wrote 
only High German sketches and poems, is 
worth mentioning as the founder of the 
periodical Niedersachsen. Friedrich wrote 
a number of Low German stories and 
lyrics. 

In de Fierabendstied (1890); In Lust un Leed 
(1897); Lienhop (1904).—E. Budde and W. 
Marquardt, I’. I’. Eine Ausevahl aus seinen 
Werken, I (1939). 


G. Kuhlmann, Mitt. Quickborn, 7 (1914); 
F. Lindemann, Niedersachsen, 34 (1929). 


Frey, JAkon (*Strasbourg ? before 1520; 
TMaursmiinster 1562 ?), German satirist 
and dramatist. Famous for collection of 
tales Gartengesellschaft (1556) meant to 
pass away summer evenings. Written in 
Alemannic dialect and with much Alsatian 
and Swiss local colour, they are humorous, 
often coarse, and were widely popular. 

Gartengesellschaft, ed. J. Bolte (1896).— 
Plays: Abraham; Von dem armen Lazaro; 
Aa einem Krdmer oder Triackersmann (all 
n.d.), 

K. Amrain, Deutsche Schwankdichter (1907). 

D.G.D. 


Freytag, Gustav (*Kreuzburg, Silesia 
13 VI 1816; ©1847 Emilie Grafin Dyhm, 
01875 Marie Dietrich, oor891 Frau 
Anna Strakosch; +Wiesbaden 30 IV 1895); 
German dramatist and novelist. Studied 
Germanic philology at Breslau and Berlin. 
From 1848, which drew him into national- 


FRIEDRICH VON HAUSEN 


liberal politics, he edited Die Grenzboten 
with Julian Schmidt for twenty years. 
Of his plays only Die Fournalisten (1854; 
tr, R.'T. House, 1913) has worn well, but 
the form of Soll und Haben (1855; Debit 
and Credit, 1857), his Dickensian novel 
of commercial life, gained from his dra- 
matic experience. His historical sketches 
and Teelnuk des Dramas were found intel- 
lectually impressive. 

Prays: Dre Valentine (1847); Die Faber 
(1850); Graf Waldemar (1850).—Novets: Die 
Verlorene Handschrift (1864; The Lost Manu- 
script, 1865); Die Ahnen (6 vols, 1872-So; tr. 
Ingo, 1873; Ingraban, 1873).—Various: Bilder 
aus der deutschen Vergangenheit (5 vols, 1859-67; 
Pictures of German Life); Technik des Dramas 
(1863; Technique of the Drama, tr. E. J. Mac- 
Ewan, 1895).—Gesammelte Werke (22 vols, 
1886-88); Brirefevechsel mit H. von Trettschke, 
ed. A. Dove (1900), mut Ernst Herzog von 
Coburg, ed. E. Tempeltey (1904). 

J. Hofmann, F. als Poltttker, Journalist und 
Mensch (1922); E. Rothfuchs, Der selbstbro- 
graphische Gehalt in Fis Werken (1929); L. M. 
Price, The attitude of F. and Fulian Schmidt 
towards English Lit, r848-62 (Géttin gen, 19QI5S). 

AP. 


Frezzi, keperico (*Foligno 1346 ?; -Con- 
stance V 1416), Italian poet. Dominican 
theologian; bishop of Foligno (1404). His 
OQuadriregio (¢. 1394-1403) is a heavy al- 
legorical poem conceived in imitation of 
the Divina Commedia and influenced by 
Boccaccio’s use of mythological imagery. 
‘The poem describes the journey of the 
author (guided by Minerva and St Paul) 
through the kingdoms of love, Satan, vice 
and virtue, until his final vision of God. 

Il Quadriregio, ed. Filippini (1914). 

G. Rotondi, #. F., la uvtta e le opere (1921); 
E. Filippini, Stud: fresstant (1922). M.W. 


Frias, DUQUE DE: see FERNANDEZ DE 


VELASCO. 
Frida, EmMIL: see VRCHLICKY, JAROSLAV. 


Friedrich von Hausen (ff. 1170-90), 
Rhenish minnesinger, vir probus et nobtlts 
in the service of emperor Frederick I; 
killed in Syria. His father had patronized 
gleemen (see SPERVOGEL); the son, a 
knightly amateur, was the first German to 
adopt the forms and conventions of the 
Provengal lyric. ‘The careful composi- 
tion and studied treatment of themes in 
most of his lyrics is offset in his crusader 
songs by a more personal note and deep 
religious feeling. 

Minnesangs Friihling, ed. K. Lachmann— 
C. v. Kraus (1944); an appreciation with some 
trs in M. F, Richey, Essays on the Med. Germ 
Love Lyric (1943). : 


H. Brinkmann, fr. v. H. (1948). F.p.p. 





FRISCHLIN 


Frischlin, PHitipp Nicopemus (*Balingen 
22 1X 1547; *Hohenurach 30 XI 1599), 
German neo-Latin dramatist. <A brilliant 
humanist, Frischlin made enemies by his 
scurrilous satires, was imprisoned in the 
fortress of Hohenurach and died whilst 
trying to escape. ‘The last representative 
of a dying humanism, he wrote Latin plays 
full of brilliant detail and Aristophanic wit 
Satirizing national vices, poor scholarship 
and the failings of his colleagues, or, as in 
Phasma (1580), defending Lutheranism. 
He also wrote German biblical plays and 
much indifferent Latin verse. 


Julius Caesar redivivus (15 i 

é 572-84), ed. with 

unportant intro. W. Janell and W. Hauff 

9a) Priscianus vapulans (1578); Frau 
endelgard (1579), ed. A. Kuhn and I. Wied- 

eepye A beng poeticorum pars scenica 
>» +» . pars eleviaca 6 : 

Dichtungen, ed. D, Sw Ge 


. F. Strauss, N. F. (1856); E. Neumayer, 


F, als Dramatiker (Diss. R 

a - Rostock 1924); G. 
Bebermeyer, Liibinger = Dichterhumanisten 
(1927). G.D 
Frizzoni 


(*Schlarig (Fritschun), GIAN BATTISTA 


na ¢c, 1725; tibid. aft 8 
Reto-Romansch poet. Under a pt 


tal hey German pietist movement 

eee a . many adherents in the 

ann M1ZZOm1, protestant pastor in 

‘hentai composed a large number of 

Boe mainly translations from German. 

ie ected and edited them; as Cudesch 
@ Schlarigna they are stil] in use. 


Toe Canzuns Spirttuelas (1765, 1840): 
Cristo (1789) a Pamur stupenda da Gesu 
&7). sient ge domandas 

HZ. qdmentelas (1765, 1776). 
store ae es u. die Entwicklung des 
78 (1099). ledes’,in Arch. ee 


F «* . . 
ram Pouae (*Alster 22 VIII 1860; 
a’, Jurgarden 8 II 191 ty; Swedish 


poet and j ; 
a ee sourpalist. Descended from 


2untry gentry, who lost thei 
mo : ~ 39 Clr 
sindicd oats = childhood, Fréding 
the radical ppsala and was a member of 
a detec ‘ pe Verdandi, but never took 
mental inst bi inherited a tendency to 
Cit olt rn ility, which, like his gift for 
188-7 aa ceey> manifested itself early. In 
ningen a te writing for Karlstadstid- 
enforce d i fen his mental condition 
Gérlits (Siles; a sojourn at a home in 
Poet, aaa €sia), and there he matured as a 
Poems, us first published volume of 
Peared in a och dragharmonika, ap- 
and humee2t: _ It contained both sombre 
combines ee verse; Fréding frequently 
“Se strains, with his own indi- 


[914] 


The poems Varm- 
earned him popu- 
diflident about his 


vidual gift of irony. 
landska ldtar, especially, 
larity: but he continued -. tife. In 
own powers until the end of his ht ea a 
1891 he returned to the newspaper first 
remained on it until 1894, when his ee 
serious attack of insanity broke Spot 3 kor 
dikter (1894) and especially Stank oc ve wh 
(1896) show his increasing mastery of fo na 
and matter. The latter contained t a 
celebrated poern ‘ En morgondr6m 4™ ie 
with its outspoken but honest treatment a 
sexual love, led to Fréding being UE 
cuted for pornography. Tle was acne / 
but the case was a turning-point in his li de 
he finally broke down 1n 1898 and had to 
be confined at Uppsala asylum. er on 
he made a partial recovery, was able to 
travel about with a nurse and died ne 
private nursing home. [Ie continue 
writing, though more and more nape 
tently: the most important of his late Woe 
was Gralstdnk (1895), 2 cycle of papers 
which he attempted to express the phi ie 
sophy of life to which he passionately 
clung, that is, the belief that everything in 
the world, even what 1s ugly or evil, has 1ts 
divine function. Fréding is generally con- 
sidered to be the greatest lyric poet whom 
Sweden has yet produced. 


Nytt och gammalt (1897); Rdgler och pas- 
tae G38-997)% Efterskérd (1919); Recon- 
valescentia (1913).—Samlade skrifter, ed. R.G. 
Berg (16 vols, 1917-22)-—Kusinbrev fran 
Gustaf Fréding (1916).—FKor Eng. tr. see : 
Afzelius, Books in English on Sweden (Stock- 
h : ° ’ 

hig tik G. F. (1910) and Fr ddingsstudter 
(1920); O. Holmberg, F’s mysttk (1921); M 
Hellberg, Frddingminnen (1928); J. Landquist, 
G. F. (1916, repr. 1927); N. Svanberg, V. von 
Heidenstam och G. F. (1934) 5 FL. Olsson, 
Fran Wallin tll - (1939) ape F., ett ele 
irdtt (1950); S. Sjdholm, Overmanmnisrorann 
| F's dibining (1940). B.M.E.M.; A.HJ.K. 


Froissart, JEAN (*Valenciennes 13475; 
+1405 ?), French chronicler and poet. He 
was secretary to Queen Philippa, wife of 
Edward III (1361-69), parish priest at 
Estinnes-au-Mont (Belgium), during which 
period his patron was Wenceslas, king of 
Bohemia and duke of Brabant (1 373-83), 
and chaplain to Guy de Blois (1 383-97). 
His verse includes a long romance in the 
Arthurian manner, entitled Meliador, and 
a large number of lyric poems which, 
though in the tradition of Machaut, often 
contain a strong personal element. He is 
chiefly remembered today by his chronicles, 
covering events in western Europe (mostly 
in France, England, Flanders and Spain) 
from 1325 to 1400. For the period up to 


[915] 


7356 he draws almost exclusively on Jean 
Work g, but the remainder is an original 
eased on Froissart’s own enquiries. 
| > pa by the magnificence of the feudal 
' ity, he fails to note its decadence and 
© iMcreasing importance of the bour- 
Ecoisic. But his imagination and _ craft- 
Wship show him to be a great writer. 
We being faithful to such _ historical 
acts as he has obtained, he embroiders 
"pon them, and is sometimes prepared to 
Sacrifice chronological accuracy for the 
ic of a more dramatic narrative. His 
€scriptive gifts are remarkable, whether 
€ 1S painting battles and festivities on a 
vast canvas or sketching people with a few 
eft touches. His style is natural and he 

148 the gift of choosing the right word. 
Meliador, ed. A. Longnon (3 vols, 1895-99); 
wes, ed. A. Scheler (3 vols, 1869-72); 
; ae maices, ed. K. de Lettenhove (25 vols, 
(6 7 77), Eng. tr. Lord Berners, ed. W. P. Ker 

Vols, 1901~03). 

toy” armesteter, F. (1894); G. L. Kittredge, 
aucer and I’, in Eng. Studies, 26 (1899); 
se ae FF. chronicler and poet (1930, best 
i y); MI. Wilmotte Oe (1942); B. J. Whi- 
Ng, FE. as poet’, in Med. Studies, a ee 


Fromentin, EUGENE (*La Rochelle 24 X 
1820; tibid. 27 VIII 1875), French writer. 
romentin was the son of a picture-loving 
ctor. He travelled widely, and was a 
Sensitive painter of impressionistic studies 
of African landscapes before the days of 
iMpressionism. He became one of the 
€st art-critics of his century, and wrote 
Temarkable travel books. But his  best- 
Own work is Dominique (1863), an 
analytical and autobiographical novel, in 
the tradition of Adolphe and the Princesse 
€ Cléves, which tells, in a style of admir- 
ably restrained emotionalism, the story of 
a hopeless love. 


Un été dans le Sahara (1854); Une année dans 
le Sahel (1858); Les Maitres d’autrefois (1876) ; 
Voyage en Egypte, ed. J. M. Carré (1935). 

- Champion, £ssai de bibliographie critique 
(1924); A. Thibaudet, Intérieurs (1924); 
4ynaud, La genése de Dominique (1937); V 
Giraud, F. (1945). M.G.; J.P.R. 


Frontinus, Sextus Jutus (*c. 303; tc. 104); 
Oman administrator and engineer, was 
praetor urbanus in 70, consul suffectus in 75; 
Zovernor of Britain probably 74-78. He 
wrote on land-surveying, military strategy, 
and urban water supply, with ample know- 
ledge and in clear and unadorned Latin. 


C. Thulin, Corpus Agrimensorum Roman- 
orum, I (1913); Strategemata, ed. G. Gunder- 
mann (1888); De Aquis Urbis Romae, ed. F. 
Krohn (1922); C. Herschel (1899; with Eng. 


FRUGONI 


tr.); Strat. and -lgu., C. E. Bennett and M. B. 
MekElwain (Loeb Libr. 1925). 

T. Ashby, The <lqueducts of Anctent Rome 
(1935); G. Bendz, Die Echthettsfrage .. . der 
Strategemata (1938). J.A.W, 


Fronto, Marcus CorNEtius (*c. 100; te. 
166), Roman orator, the instructor of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, was the leader of literary 
taste in his day. His favourite authors 
were Cato, Gracchus, Sallust, Cicero. 
[lis correspondence with Marcus Aurelius 
attests the artificialty of contemporary 
literary studies, but shows the genuine 
affection between master and pupil. 

Ed. C. R. Haines (Loeb Libr., 2 vols, 1919- 
20). 

M. D. Brock, Studtes in Fronto and his Age 
(1011). J.A.W. 


Fr60i, Art: see PORGILSSON. 


Froude, James ANTHONY (*Dartington 
23 IV 1818; wr849 Charlotte Grenfell, 
cor861 Henrietta Warre; }Salcombe 20 XN 
1894), IEnghsh historian. Unchallenged 
among the great prose writers of the roth 
century, combining persuasive charm with 
unrivalled powers of invective, Froude as 
historian was a storm-centre from the date 
of his publication of his warmly partisan 
History of England from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada (12 vols, 
1856-70). Passing from the influence of 
Newman to discipleship of Carlyle, he 
became the latter’s literary executor and 
ruthless biographer. 

England’s Forgotten Worthies (paper which 
inspired Kingsley’s Westward Ho, 1852); Eng- 
lish Seamen in r6th Century (1895); Ed. Car- 
lyle’s Remimscences (2 vols, 1881); Ed. Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle (1883); 
Carlyle: A History of the first forty vears of his 
life (2 vols, 1882); Carlyle: A History of his 
life in London (2 vols, 1884). 

Hs Paul,, Life of FJ. 4. #. (2908); Sir L. 
Stephen, Studies of a Biographer, III (1902). 

RN 


Froumund oF ‘'TEGERNSEE (*c. 960; te. 
1008), monk in Tegernsee and in Cologne, 
author of letters and poems of charm and 
interest from their personal quality. 


KK. Strecker, Die Tegernseer Briefsammlung 
(1925). Rosle tbckts 


Frugoni, Carto INNOCENZO (*Genoa 
22 XI 1692; TParma 20 XII 1768), Italian 
poet. Abate galante; Comante Eginetico in 
Arcadia; a master of verst scioltt and the 
“verse that sounds and does not create’: 
poet laureate at the Farnese and Bourbon 
courts, Parma. With improvisatory facility 
Frugoni wrote eclogues, historical sonnets 
heroic odes, solemn encomiums, operatic 








€ 


, _ Fru oni (10 vols, 
Opere poetiche, ed. C. eli ested a Pigeon 


80) ; 
1779; 15 Vols; 1777") 01 8 selection). 
| 4. Carducci (187% SOU. Calcate 
line ‘n Arcadia (1909) . C, Calcaterra, 
Storia della poesta frugoniana " MLW. 


Fruytiers, JAN (fc. 158°), — mee per 
the Rederijker tradition. As factor o. e 
Chamber ‘De Roode Angieren’ at iuyns- 
burg he contributed to the ee oe 
at Rotterdam (156!) and Brussels (1562). 
Ae Anewerp, 18 1364, Po van den 
thilden 2 
of Het Leenhof der Ghi Agden gr 


Jig Ecclesiasticus 
Berghe. Fis over to the new 


roof that he had gone 
faith. After his flight to East Friesland he 
wrote Schriftmetige gebeden (1573) and 
i description of the 


other works, including 4 
siege of Leiden, of which he was an eye 


witness. Fruytiers was 4 skilful Rederij- 
ker, a man of lively interests and a sturdy 
Protestant in which latter quality he trans- 
lated a number of anti-Catholic French 
writings and tried new ways in the spiritual 
song. 

Ecclesiasticus, ed. D. F. Scheurleer (1898). 

F. K. H. Kossmann in Nieuw Nederl. Biogr. 
Wdb., VI: W. A. P. Smit, Dichters der Re- 
formatie (1939). J.J.M. 


Fiietrer, Unricu (fl. 1450-1500), German 
poet and painter of Landshut, Bavaria. 
From about 1460 he compiled for duke 
Albrecht III a Buch der Abenteuer. It 
retells, in an approximation to the manner 
os Wolfram v. Eschenbach and in the 
; Eat stanza’, the stories of the notable 
nd some of the minor court romances——a 
genteel memorial to the age of chivalry. 
pet ed.; see biblio. under Albrecht 
ai boas, ere on Carlson, U. F. und sein 
Pars oie es a text); J. Hore: Oe s 


Fujiwara Axinira (*989; +8 XI 1066), 


Japanese 
writ : 
earning. er and scholar of Chinese 


arene a Unshui shdsoku (date uncertain), 
une GQ ‘ Scharschmidt, ‘Die Briefsamm- 
a nsha’, in Ostasiatische Studien, 
Honcne 917), XXI  (1918).—ANTHOLOGy : 
monzui (c. 1038-45). E.B.C. 


Fujiw 
eee ce No Igraxa (#1158; TKyoto 5 V 
of Sh; i Panese poet, one of the compilers 
ap gre (q.v.). 
Mi: 
: Masterpieces of Japanese 
E.B.C. 


Poe. ya 
°#try, T (936), 


Ujiwa 
4 ye 45) aS KInTO (*Kyoto 966; tibid. 
» Japanese poet and scholar. A 
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member of the powerful Fujiwara family, 
he held a series of appointments in the im- 
perial court: but he is best known for his 
poems, his collections of poems by contem- 
porary poets and his critical and scholarly . 
books on the technique of Japanese poetry. 

CoLtections: Sanjirokunin sen (date un- 
known); Wakan réet sha (1013); Kingyokushu 
(date unknown).—Criticism: Waka kubon 
(date unknown). 

QO. Benl, ‘Fujiwara Kintd’, in Mon, Nip- 
ponica, IV (1941). E.B.C. 


Fujiwara NO SADAIE or Tema (*Kyoto 
1162; tibid. 26 IX 1241), Japanese poet 
and scholar. Son of Fujiwara no ‘Toshin- 
ari, he outshone his father as a court poet, 
He was a prolific writer and was highly 
regarded as a scholar and critic of poetry: 
apart from being one of the compilers of 
the Shinkokinshi (q.v. 1201-06) he him- 
self received in 1232 an imperial order to 
compile the Shin chokusenshii, another 
anthology. He is credited, perhaps 
wrongly, with the £7 yakunin isshu, a short 
and over-rated collection of earlier poetry. 
His own poems are passionate, light- 
hearted and elaborate. 

Shin chokusenshtt (1232-34) ; Hyakunin isshu 
(date unknown), Eng. tr. W.N. Porter, 4 Hun- 
dred Verses from Old Japan, 1909; C. Mac- 
Cauley, ‘Single Songs of a Hundred Poets’, in 
Trans. As. Soc. of Japan, XAVIT, 1899. 

A. Miyamori, Masterpieces of Fapanese 
Poetry, I (1936)- E.B.C. 


Fujiwara No ‘TADAHIRA: see ENGISHIKI 
(in Part I). 


Fujiwara NO 'TTOSHINARI or SHUNZEI 
(*Kyoto 1114; tibid. 22 XII 1204), Japan- 
ese poet and scholar. Besides compiling 
a poetical anthology, Senzaishi (1183-88), 
and a work of poetical criticism, orat 
fiitaishd (1201); he was a poet well known 
for his tranquil, beautiful style. 

A. Miyamori, Masterpieces of Japanese 
Poetry, I (1936): E.B.C. 


Fujiwara No Y OSHITSUNE (*1 169; fKomat- 
sudani, Yamashiro 16 IV 1206), Japanese 
tanka poet, scholar and diarist. 

A. Miyamori, Masterpieces of Japanese 
Poetry, I (1936): E.B.C. 


Fujiwara SEIKA, pseud. of FUJIWARA 
SHUKU (*Hosogawa, Harima 1561; tIchi- 
hara, nr Kyoto 19 X 1619), Japanese philo- 
sopher, scholar and writer, Abandoning 
Buddhism, he expounded Confucianism as 
explained in the commentaries © u 
Usi and other Chinese scholars of the Sung 
period (g60—-127 9). He was patronized by 
the shogun Tokugawa Ieyasu. 








—_— 


Kana setrs (date of composition uncertes). 

A. Llovd, ‘Historical Development ort a 
Shushi (=Chu Hsi) Philosophy in Japan’, in 
Trans. As. Soc. of Japan, 34 (1909). eB.C 


Fukuzawa Yvkicnt (*Osaka 29 | 18303 
FTokyo 3 II 1901), Japanese writer. a i 
was the most prominent among severa 
authors who, after the reopening of es 
in 1853, devoted themselves to ger tr 
information about the Jearning, et — 
laws, customs, cconomics, politics anc 
sciences of Europe and America. ; 
Seiyd jy (1866); Fukud jiden (1800; oy 
tr., E. Kiyooka, The Autobiography of an 2 
1934). >.B.C. 


Fulbert of Chartres (*¢. 975; Pings), 
lowly birth, studied at Reims and hac 
Robert of France as fellow pupil. He be- 
came chancellor and finally bishop I 
Chartres, where he made the cathedra 
school famous. Besides his medical studies 
he read the ancients and wrote rhythmical 
and quantitative verse, including a charm- 
ing poem on the nightingale. 

Migne, Patr. Lat., 1415 Anal, Hymn., 50. 

H. Johnstone, ‘F., Bishop of eee in 
Church Quart. Rev. (1926), F.J.E.R. 


Fulcher of Chartres (*r1os9; ‘+c. 1127), 
French chronicler. In rogs he took the 
cross and went as a chaplain on the nee 
crusade, being present at the nse 
Jerusalem. He had been at first me 
Robert, duke of Normandy, but he 
attached himself to Baldwin, king of 
Jerusalem, with whom he remained. oe 
Eistoria Iherosolymitana is an account o 
his own experiences and of the sg) 
generally, down to the reign of Baldwin II. 


i his- 
Migne, Patr. Lat., 155; Recueil des 
toriens des croisades, 3 (1866). F.J.E.R. 


Fulgentius, Fasrus PLancrapss (fl. ¢. 500), 
Christian author of AZ ythologiarum libri dH. 
(a collection of myths allegorically ox 
pounded), Exposttio Sermontum cea aera 
(a glossary of obsolete expressions), is 
giliana Continentia (an allegorical ante 
tion of Virgil’s poems, particularly t : 
Aeneid) and De Aetatibus Me = 
Hominis (an analogy between an individua 
human life and world history). He was 
highly esteemed in the middle ages, but his 
works are uniformly contemptible in 
thought, form and language. 


Ed. R. Helm (1898); A. van Staveren, 
Mythographi Latini (Leiden 1742, WI 
comm.), ' 

O. i iebel, I’. der Mythograph und pecag 
(1911; identifies him with F., bishop of mee 
¢. 508). J.A.W. 
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nee FUSSLI 
‘uller, SARAH Man, ; 
port, Mass, 23 V7 eet Sag umbridge- 
Yssoli> #\Masee tp : >» OrS4S : Nlarquis 
Aas ENew York batt 10 VII $50) 
American trans] ow 4 I950), 
Nlember of fe mh editor, feminist. 
x .. ; C ANS [en cla { 

edited The Dig) | 3°e?dental Club, she 
critic of the Ne yy tter became literary 
yaks . 1 ane York Tribune, On her 
ne. Aidans. ah ote Teports on social 
= ee a aa returning, She, her child and 
Italian husband Were drowned in a ship. 
wreck. a ship 


Stunner on the 
Woman tn the ror) Cent ‘ 

a oe TY (X82 &) » apher 
Bekernane and Art (1846), cess Pavers on 
Ecker we Conversations trth Goethe (1839). 
7 ne woe of M. F., ed. M. Wade (r941). 

: a ME _ AM. -* Whetstone of Gentus 
(1940); M. B. Stern, The Lite of M. F. (1942). 

PLC. 


Lakes, in TS43 (1844); 


rehab = sie (fl. 1586; cooNaunton 
1572 Eleanor [?)), English poet from 
fer of prose and verse, best 
: te Like wil to Like 
(1 568), and his Plover of Fame resembling 
the Mirror for Magistrates. B.LJ. 
Funya No Yasunipg (*c. 826 
Japanese poet o 
(q.v.). 
A. Miyamori, 
Poetry, I (1936). 


| 0; fe. 890), 
ten quoted in Kokinshi 


Masterpieces of Fapanese 
E.B.C 


see Hrraca GENNATI. 


Fureti¢re, Anrorny (*Paris 28 XIT 1619; 
{Paris 14 III 1088), French poet and 
novelist. His Roman Bourgeois (x 666), one 
of the few realistic novels of the time, 
describes Parisian legal and middle-class 
characters. He wrote fables in imitation 
of La Fontaine. Of independent tem- 
perament, Furetiére was expelled from the 
French Academy in 1 684 for attempting to 
forestall the official dictionary with a 
(better) dictionary of his own, publication 
of which was delayed until after his death. 
He avenged himself by writing his Factums 


(1685), containing uncomplimentary por- 
traits of Academicians. 


Le Roman Bourgeois, ed. Fournier and 
Asselineau (1854): Fables morales et nouvelles 
(1671); Factums, ed, Asselineau (2 vols, 1859); 
Dictionnaire universe] (Rotterdam, 1690). 

eynier, Le Roman réaliste au I7e stécle 


(1914); D. F, Dallas, Le Roman Srangais de 
I660 4 1680 (1932). 


Furai Sanyin: 


Furphy, Josepy: see CoLiins, Tom. 


Furukawa MOokUAMI: see Moxkuanmy1. 


Fussli, Joann HEINRICH, anglicized 
HEnry Fusevt (*Zurich 7 II 1741; TLon- 


don 16 IV 1825), Swiss Painter and Writer, 
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Fiissli led for political reasons in 1763 and 
settled in London, becoming president of 
the Royal Academy. His pictures are 
counterparts of the gothic tale of horror ; 
they include scenes from Shakespeare and 
Milton. He wrote vigorous verse and col- 
laborated with Lavater in the P/ivstogno- 
mische Fragmente. 


Oden (1760 and 1781); Lectures on Art 
(1801 ff.).—Sdmtliche Werke (1807); Works 
(3 vols, 1831). 

J. Knowles, Life of H. F. (1831); A. Feder- 
mann, 7. H. F. (1927). H.B.G. 


Fustel de Coulanges, Numa Denis 
(*Paris 18 III 1830; +Massy 12 IX 1889), 
French historian. Fustel de Coulanges 
taught at the university of Strasbourg and 
later at the Sorbonne. From 1880 to 1883 
he was director of the Ecole Normale, As 
an historian he chiefly studied the institu- 
tions of antiquity in their relationship to 
moral and religious beliefs. His most im- 
portant book, La Cité Antique (1864), 
though its scholarship is now outdated, has 
survived by reason of its rigorous method 
and rare stylistic distinction. 


_fiistoire des Institutions politiques de l’an- 
cienne France (6 vols, 1875-92); Questions 
historiques ( 1893). 

_. ampion, Les Idées politiques et reli- 
&leuses de fF’, de C. (1903); J.-M. Tourneur- 
Aumont, F, de C. (1931). M.G.; J.P.R. 


Futabatei Sumer, pseud. of Hasecawa 
‘TATSUNOSUKE (*Edo (=Tokyo) 10 III 
1864; Tat sea 10 V 1999), Japanese novelist 
and writer. Fis first novel, Ukigumo 
(1888), written in colloquial language under 
the guidance of Tsubouchi Shéys had 
much influence on his contemporaries. In 
spite of this success, he turned to the trans- 
lation of Russian novels and between 1888 
and 1904 produced masterly versions of 
books of Turgeney, Tolstoy, Gorky etc. 
In 1904 he joined a newspaper’s editorial 
staff, and in 1906 returned to novel-writing 


with Sono omokage (about adoption in the 


Japanese family System). His third and 
last novel Heibon (1907) was virtually an 
autobiography. His novels depict his sen- 
sitive emotions, his philosophical doubts 
and inner struggles. 


Sono omokage (An Adopted Son, tr. B 
Neos and G. M. Sinclair, 1919): Hetbon 
ediocrity, tr. G. W. Shaw, 1927). E.B.C. 
Fuzuli, Pseud. of MgeHmep SON OF SULEY- 
ue Hilla, Iraq 1494; tBagdad 1555), 
of th, Sf Poet, the greatest representative 
the syissical school. In 1534 Suleyman 
Fuzult agnificent conquered Iraq, and 


» an already recognized poet, pre- 


sented a panegyric to the sultan. How- 
ever, this did not make much difference to 
his life and fortune, which was very 
different from that of the Istanbul court 
pocts who enjoyed the favours of sultans 
and pashas and received high rank. He 
seems to have led a humble and unhappy 
life, never leaving his home-land. He 
died in a plague. His unhappy life seems 
to match his extremely sensitive and 
melancholy mood which always dwells on 
sorrow and suffering. 

Apart from his book of lyrics and var- 
ious other poems and treatises, his master- 
piece is the romance of the unhappy love of 
Leyla and Mecnun—a theme common to 
Moslem literature—which contains some 
of his best Iyrics. His lyrics, written in 
Azeri Turkish, flow straight from the 
heart, and despite the restrictive clichés of 
the conventional classic ‘art poétique’, he 
succeeds in communicating his deeply felt 
emotions in his own personal style. 

Kiilliyat-i Fuzuli (with intro. M. I. K6- 
prilii, 1925); Divan, ed. A. N. ‘Tarlan (1950), 
selections in E. J. W. Gibb’s History of 
Ottoman Poetry and in M. F. Iépritilii’s Divan 
Edebiyati Antolojisi (1934). le 

M. F. Képrilii, ‘F.’, in Zslam Ansiklopedist 
(with crit. biblio., 1947); A. JXarahan, F, 
(1949). FI, 


abirol, or InN GABIROL, SOLOMON 

BEN JupDAH (*Malaga c. 1020; 
{Valencia ¢. 1057), Spanish 
Hebrew poet and Arabic philosopher, lived 
mostly at Saragossa, a protégé of, among 
others, Samuel ha-Nagid. He began 
writing poetry at the age of sixteen and 
at nineteen composed a Hebrew grammar 
in 400 verses, ‘“Anag. Second only to 
Judah ha-Levi among medieval Hebrew 
poets, he was a fertile and deeply religious 
liturgical poet. Flis secular poetry is 
mainly concerned with his own cruel fate 
and his superiority over other poets, In 
this he followed Arab literary custom, as 
also in his descriptions of nature, His 
main philosophical work (Arabic) is fully 
preserved only in a Latin translation as 
Fons Vitae; it is in the form of a dialogue, 
neo-platonic with elements from Aristotle 
and Philo. It influenced Duns Scotus, the 
Franciscans, Spinoza and Schopenhauer. 
In Hebrew translation as Megor Hayyim 
(only fragments extant) it influenced the 
Kabbalah. The work contains nothing 
Jewish; the identity of its author, ‘ Avice- 
bron’, with Gabirol was discovered in 
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159 by S. Munk. Gabirol wrote also 
other ethical works in Arabic; in Hebrew 
his philosophy is expressed in the poem 
‘The Royal Crown’. 

Poems: Diwan, ed. H. N. Bialik and Y. H. 
Rawnitzky (3 vols, 1924-29); Selected religious 
poems, ed. 1. Davidson, tr. I. Zangwill (1923); 
A. Lucas, Sons of Zion (1894).—PHtLosopHy : 
Fons Vitae, ed. C. Baumker (2 vols, 19045); 
Istislak; al-akhladg (The Lnprovement of Moral 

ualities, tr. S. Wise, root): AMffehar ha- 
Peninim, cd. J. Cohen (1925; Chotee of Pearls, 
tr. B. H. Ascher, 1850). 

H. Adler, Jon Gebirol and his influence upon 
scholastic philosophy (1865); K. Dreyer, Deée 
religiése Gedankenwelt des Salomon Jon Gebirol 
(1930); J. M. Mill4s Vallicrosa, Selomé ibn 
Gabirol como poeta y fildsofo (1945). C.R. 


Gaboriau, Eni: (*Saujon o XI 1835; 
{Paris 28 IX 1873), French novelist. 
Gaboriau, who acted for a time as sec- 
retary to Paul Téval, is one of the early 
masters of the detective novel. His 
detective, Lecoq, with his keen powers of 
observation, is an ancestor of Sherlock 
Holmes. 

L’ Affaire Lerouge (1866); Le Dossier No. 
133, Le Crime d’Orcival, Les Esclaves de Paris 
(1867); Monsieur Lecog (1869). 

M. Topin, Romanciers contemporains (1881); 
R. Messac, Le ‘detective novel’ et la pensée 
scientifique (1929); I’. Fosca, Histotre technique 
du roman policier (1937). Lata 


Gabriel, Lucr (*Plem 1597; }Glion 
1663), Reto-Romansch Reformer and 
Writer, the son of Steffan Gabriel. Prin- 
Cipally known for his excellent translation 
of the New ‘Testament into the Romansch 
dialect of the Rhine valley (‘surselvan’); 
also for his religious poems and writings. 
His son, Steffan the younger, collaborated 
With friends of his father to complete the 
translation of the Bible into the same 
dialect. 

Ilg Niev Testament (1648); lg chiet dils 
Grischuns, quet eis trets canzuns, cun las qualas 

treis Ligias venyian lavantadas si a defender 
lur libertad. . . . (1660); La S. Bibla quet et tut 
laSoinchia Scartira . .’, (with Steffan Gabriel; 
1717—-19). R.R.B. 


Gabriel, STEFFAN (*Ftan c. 1565; TGlion 
1638), Rzeto-Romansch poet and Re- 
former, Of Engadine birth, he furthered 
the cause of the Reformation in the Rhine 
valley and played an important political 
role. Part of his pastoral endeavour was 
the publication of hymns, written in a 
Vigorous and familiar idiom, and of devo- 
tional works. 


Ilg vér sulazx da pievel giuvan (1611); Uenna 
Stadera de pasar quala seig la vera cardienscha 
(1649). R.R.B. 


GAILLARD 


Gabriel y Galan, José Marta (*Frades de 
la Sterra, Salamanca 1870; +Guijo de 
Granadilla, Caceres 1905), Spanish poet. 
Son of a land worker he was a school 
teacher at seventeen. He became sud- 
denly famous with a poem, £7 ama (1901). 
He sang well what he knew well: the 
patriarchal, rural life of Castile. Soaked 
in traditional and classic rural poetry he is 


too sincere to be dismissed as a mere 
‘Iyricist of realism’. 
Obras completas (2 vols, 1905); 2 poems, 


“The Lord’ and ‘To a Rich Man’, tr. T. 
Walsh, in Hispanic Anthology (N.Y., 1920). 
A. Revilla Marcos, ¥. Mf. G. » G., su vida y 
sus obras, with intro, by Unamuno (1023). 
R.M.N. 


Gabryella: see ZMIcHOWSKA, NARCYZA. 


Gace Brulé (tafter 1212), French lyric 
poet. He seems to have been of aristo- 
cratic origin and at one time to have been 
associated with Geoffrey Plantagenet, duke 
of Brittany (fr186) and possibly also with 
Geoftrey’s half-sister, Marie de Cham- 
pagne. ‘Thirty-two of his chansons d’amour 
and one jeu-partt are extant; 24 other 
poems are of doubtful attribution. He 
treats the conventional courtly themes 
along rather grave and serious lines. 
G. Huet, Les Chansons de G. B. (1902). 
F.W. 
Gaddesden, JoHN or (*c. 1280; +1361), 
London physician; author of a famous 
treatise on medicine, Rosa Medicinae. 


H. P. Cholmeley, ¥. of G. and the Rosa 
Medtcinae (1912). S.J] .L. 


Gager, WILLIAM (ff. 1580-1609), English 
divine, Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
who wrote and staged tragedies in Greek 
in the university and defended the 
academic stage, notably against the Puritan, 
Rainoldes. 

Meleager, Tragoedia nova (1592); Ocedipus 
(repr. in Studies in Philol. 1949); MS. Letters: 
Corpus Christi MS. 352, 6 and Univ. Coll. 
MS. F18. 

F. 5. Boas, University Drama in the Tudor 


Age (1914). B.L.J. 


Gaguin, RosertT (*c. 1425; $1502), French 
statesman and author, general of the 
Trinitarians from 1473. 


Compendium de origine et gestis Francorum 
Paris, 1497; 2nd enlarged ed. 1500); Epistolae 
et orationes (Paris, 1498) ; Les grandes chroniques 
- . . des roys de France, a translation of the 
Compendium (1514), ed. L. Thuasne (1903). 


Gaillard, AUGER (*Rabastens, ¢c. y 530: 


+1594), French artisan poet. A Protestant 
and friend of Du Bartas, he wrote rough 





GAIMAR 
and sq 
: VGtuew kes * 
Cian dial Ury verse in both the Languedo- 
. €ct and in French. 


as 
Lou eit (1579); Lou Libre Gras (n.d.); 
d@’A quet (1583); Les Amours prodigieuses 
1592).—Poésies languedociennes et 


franca; , ) ; 
1845) 8% VA. G., pub. G. de Clausade (Albi, 


is.C : 
(1902) oe teas ‘A. GY’, in Mélanges Couture 
WV Hist. Tj ourda, ‘A. G. et la Pléiade’, in Rev. 
rw itt. (1929). G.B. 
ai : 
Noonae GEOFFREY (fl. 11407), Anglo- 
land from riter of a verse chronicle of Eng- 


Arthur to Willi: ing 
the legendary ae II Gncluding 


Lestori 
~estorie 
des Engles solum la translacion 


Mai 

C. Ts Ceffrei Gaimar, ed. 'T. D. Hardy and 

lee eae ag” (2 vols, 1888-89) ; Le Lat d’Have- 
A. Beli eels Episode, ed. A. Bell (1925). 

fae Hi aistre Geffrei Gaimar’,in Mediurn 

Legendoy 797938); J. S. P. Tatlock, The 

¥ story of Great Britain (1950). 


Gai R.W.B. 
in 
miscellance THomas (fc. 1624), English 
against Hee writer who served in Ireland 
against T Paniards at Kinsale (1601) and 
to Occup a3 ne in Ulster. He undertook 
(1610), b and in the Ulster plantation 
Cabinet bene the author of The Rich 
ainsford 16) which attacks the stage, 
: Wrote prose fiction, history and 


the : 
JOurn ; . 
Tyrone (rege History of the Earl of 


Sro). EE 
graphi . e also wrote the topo- 
I Casabant Glory of England (r618 
We eet B.L.J. 
Haclite (oe cabnit (1616), Patt repr, W.. C. 
(1616), 9); The Historie of Trebizond 
JX ES: 
Gaj 
ee (*Krapina 8 VII 1809; 
and writer. 1872), Croat philologist 


interests 2 is Early he developed an 
publishin hares language and literature, 
pikaushe din first poem, Luna, in the local 
Tet rane ect at the age of seventeen. 
ek at Graz and Budapest, he 
tite ok oh, need by the common aspira- 
nea at vanes, Serbs and Croats who 
pigins. 3 A llyrian club, and later by the 
the toe eas, of Vuk KaradZié and 
ikem of the Slav scholars Kolar and 
a a ae latter of whom was attempt- 
eee ti out an orthography suitable 
4 Shin ae olay languages. In 1830 
Sdoption Se his first essay advocating 
orthogra i ay writers of reformed 
symbol i ased on the principle of one 
cyrillic. Se pach Phonetic sound, as in 
BObIer. ars ater urged adoption of the 
place of t, aig universal Stokavski in 
ing to 7, © Rajkavski dialect. On return- 
Danica saa he founded the newspaper 
357 i 
49, and in 1853 and 1863), as 
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a mouthpiece for what became known &%$ 
the Illyrian movement and he also visite: 
Russia and Serbia to gain support for his 
ideas. Although he produced no out- 
standing literary work himself, his reforms 
made possible the flowering of an inte- 
grated Yugoslav literature. 

Kratha osnova horvatsko-slavenskoga pravo- 


pisanja (1830). 
V. DeZelié, Dr L. G. (1910). S.C. 


129), Greek 
to be court 


Galen (*Pergamum A.D. 
medical writer who came 
physician of Marcus Aurelius. He was 4 
philosopher as well as a doctor. He 1s 
especially important as an anatomist and 
as a physiologist, and in particular invest- 
gated the functions of the spinal cord. 


Complete ed. by C. G. Kithn (1821, with 
Latin tr.); various books in the Corpus Medt- 
corum and the Teubner Collection; the H:s- 
toria Philosophica in H. Diels, Doxographt 
Graeci; Eng. tr. in A. J. Brock, On Natural 
Faculties (1916). 

C. Singer, Greek Biology and Greek Medicine 
(1922). T.B.L.W. 


Galeota, FRANCESCO ($1497), Italian poet. 
A Neapolitan nobleman, he travelled 
widely as diplomat and pilgrim, and wrote 
artificial strambotti in imitation of Petrarch 


and Ovid. His most successful com- 
positions are his ‘canzoni di canto’ 
(ballate). 


Barzellette napoletane del Quattrocento, ed. 
E. Pércopo (1893). 

F. Flamini, ‘F. G. e il suo inedito can- 
zoniere’, in Giorn. stor. lett. ital., 20 (1892). 


P.McN. 


Galiani, FrrpINANDO (*Chieti 2 XII 
1728; +Naples 30 X 1787), Italian writer. 
Abate; economist ; an admirer of Vico; sec- — 
retary to the Neapolitan ambassador, Paris 
(1759-69); a friend and critic of Diderot 
and the encyclopaedists. Galiani wrote 
Della moneta (1750)—an economic treatise 
anticipating modern theories of value— 
and 8 dialogues in French on the corn 
trade, demonstrating the necessity of 
adapting political economy to local con- 
ditions. Other works include translations 
from Locke, philological treatises, a valu- 
able correspondence with Mme d’Epinay, 
and Socrate immaginario (1775), a master- 
piece of Neapolitan opera buffa written in 


collaboration with G. B. Lorenzi (music 
by Paisiello). 

Della moneta, ed. Nicolini (1916); Dialogues 
sur le commerce des blés (London, 1770); Cor- 
respondence, ed. Perey and Maugras (2 vols, 
Paris, 1881) ; Socrate immaginario, ed. Scherillo 
(1886); Del dialetto napoletano, ed. Nicolini 


=. 
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(1923).—Le pia belle pagine di F. G., ed. Flora 
(1927). | 
F. Nicolini, // penstera dell’ abate G. (with 


biblio., 1909). M.W. 


Galib, SeyH, pseud, of Mrnumep Esap 
(*Istanbul 1757; ‘tbid. 1798), ‘Turkish 
Poet. Educated by his father, who was a 
Mowlavi (dancing dervish), he joined the 
Order. Protected by sultan Selim III, who 
admired his work, he became the shaik of 
the Galata monastery. He is the last of the 
ve great pocts of the classical school. His 
Poems, despite conventional form and 
technique, are original and fresh and his 
allegorical romance Hiisn @ Ask (‘ Beauty 
and Love’) is a riot of colour and imagery. 
M. F. Képrila, Diren Edebfvati Antolofist 
(1934). 1. 


Galilei, GALILEO (*Pisa rm Li 2564; 
TArcetri, Florence 8 I 1642), Italian scien- 
“st, His first discoveries date from 1583; 
teaching career, from 1589. After 
alileo returned to ‘Tuscany he awakened 
the opposition of the Aristotelians; and 
When he proved that the Copernican 
eee was well founded, they suggested 
t his conception of the universe ran con- 
trary to Scripture, thus rousing the In- 
quisition. ‘lhe Holy Office finally forced 
Galileo to abjure his theory and deprived 
of his freedom for the rest’of his life. 
alileo has a great place in literature be- 
Race of his elegant, spontaneous, crystal- 
‘Car, forceful prose style, unsurpassed in 
1S century. 
ten idereus Nuncius (1610; The Sidereal Mes- 
gee, tr. E. S$. Carlos, 1880); Jl Saggtatore 
(623)? Dialogo sopra t due miassimt sistem 
32; The Systeme of the World, tr. 'T. Salus- 
Ury, 1661); Dialoghi delle nuove sciense (1638 ; 

‘athematical discourses concerning tzvo new 
S‘Ctences, tr. 'T. Weston, 1730).—Edizione Nas. 

elle Opere di G., ed. A, Favaro and I. Del 

Ungo (20 vols, 1890-1909). 

K. von Gebler, G. G. e la Curia Romana (tr. 
fom Ger., 2 vols, 1879); A. Favaro, G. G. e 
9° Studio dt Padova (2 vols, 1883); F. R. Wegg- 

Tosser, G. and his Judges (1889); A. Carli and 
- Favaro, Bibliografia Galileiana (1896); J. J. 
ahie, G., his life and work (1903); N- Vac- 
Caluzzo, G. G., Vita e Opere (1912); U- Bosco, 
a G, Scrittore’, in La Cultura (1932); G 
rtoni, ‘La lingua di G.’, in Lingua e Pen- 
Stero (1932); F.S. Taylor, G. and the Freedom 
of Thought (1938); N. Sapegno, ‘ G. Scrittore ts 
in Atti e Memorie degli Arcdai, S. 3, I (x94). 


Gallardo y Blanco, BarroLtomMt Jos£ 
*Campanario 1776; tAlcoy 1852), Spanish 
Writer and scholar. He studied medicine 
and took an active part in politics which, 
With his wit and outspokenness, sent him 
Several times into exile. His posthumous 


GALT 


work on rare books ts a scholarly master- 
piece. His biting satires are written in a 
pure and agile style. Also of considerable 
interest are his canciones and his erotic and 
burlesque poetry. His famous poem 
Blanca Flor (1828) is an excellent example 
of early romanticism. 

Obras, ed. P. Sdinz Rodriguez, in Cldstcos 
Oleidados, 1 and 2 (19258). 

P. Sdine Rodriguez, ‘Estudio sobre la 
critica literaria en Esparia. Don B. J. G. v la 
critica literaria de su tiempo’, in Rev. Hisp. 
(ro2z1); M. Marqués Merchin, Don B. J. GC. 
(1921). R.MLN. 


Gallego, JuaAN Nicasio (*Zamora 1777; 
+Madrid 1853), Spanish poet; a friend of 
Meléndez Valdés. He took religious 
orders at Salamanca. Persecuted as a 
liberal, he later held political and cultural 
posts. His best poems — romanticism 
bursting through a neo-classical form—are 
the vigorous though oratorical elegy J dos 
de Mavo, the elegy on the death of the 
duchess of Frias and some fine sonnets. 

Obras poégticas, ed. Ac. Esp. (1854); Poesfas, 
in Bibl. Autores Esp., 67; The Second of May 
(Eng. tr. 1819). 

M. Niifiez Arenas, ‘Miscelanea romintica’, 
in Bol. M. Pelayo, 9 (1927). R.M.LN. 


Gallina, Giacinto (*Venice 1852;  trdid. 
1897), Italian actor-manager and play- 
wright, author of comedies in the Venetian 
dialect and regarded as the best of the 
imitators of Goldoni. Among his most 
characteristic are Una famegia tn rovina, 
Zente refada, Mia fia and La famegia del 
santolo. 

Teatro completo di G. G., ed. D. Varagnolo 
(18 vols, 1922-30). 

B. Croce, La lett, della nuova Italia, 3 (1915) ; 
I. Sanesi, La Commedia, 2 (1935). BR 


Gallus, Gartus CORNELIUS (*c. 69; ~26 
B.c.), Roman politician and poet. First 
prefect of Egypt under Augustus, he com- 
mitted suicide after recall and banishment. 
Though he was of great literary importance 
for his development of the love-elegy and 
praised by Virgil, only one genuine line of 
his work is now extant. 

W. Morel, Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorum 
(1927); J. del Maestro, De C. Corneli Galk 
scriptts (1913); F. Skutsch, Aus Vergztls 
Frtihzett (1g01) and Gallus und Meret (1906). 

J.D. 


Galt, Joun (*Irvine 2 V 1779; ©1812 
Elizabeth Tilloch; Greenock 11 IV 1839) 
Scottish novelist. Galt travelled to Lon- 
don with an epic poem on the battle of 
Largs, which proved a fiasco; spent some 
time in the Levant; became secretary to the 


A 
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GALVAN 


Canada Company in 1826, but returned 
ruined to England and took to literature. 
fis best work is in the presentation of Scot- 
tish country and small town life; he has a 
rich humour, a ready sympathy, and a fine 
command of the Scots vernacular in all its 
shades. 


The Ayrshire Legatees (1820); Annals of the 
Parish (1821); The Steamboat (1822); The 
Provost (1822); Sir Andrew Wylie (1822); The 
Entail (1823); The Gathering of the West (182 4): 
Lhe Omen (1825); The Last of the Lairds 
(1826); Lawrie Todd ( 1830); Life of Byron 
(1830).— Works, ed. D. S. Meldrum and W. 
Roughead (10 vols, 1936). 


RK. EK. Gordon, G. (1920); G. Kitchin, 
* ls hoe" 5 2k Edinburgh Essays on Scots Literature 
(1933); J. W. Aberdein, 7. G. (1936). J.K. 


Galvan, MANUEL bE Jesus (*Santo Dom- 
ingo 1834; t1910), author of EJ Enriquillo 
(1892; written 1879), an historical] novel on 
the earliest period of Spanish colonization 
in his native island, based to some extent 
on the writings of Bartolomé de las Casas. 
E.5a. 


Galvao, AnT6NI0 (*1490 ?; tLisbon 11 III 
1557), Portuguese historian. 
of the Portuguese discoveries in the East, 
where he spent most of his life (governor of 
Moluccas, 1 539-40), was one of the works 
that helped to divulge knowledge of the 
newly discovered territories in Europe. 

pe i -.. de _ tados 
anligos @€ modernos, etc. (166 , ds Vi > 
de Lagoa and — ee eae mod. an 
by C. Pegado (1944); The discoveries of the 
world, etc., tr. R. Hakluyt (1601; new ed. with 
Port. text ed, C. D. R. Bethune, 1862). 


T.P.W. 


Galvez de Montalvo, Luis (*Guadala- 
Jara 1549 ?; +Palermo ? 1591 °?), Spanish 
novelist and poet. He lived in the house- 
hold of the Mendozas. His elegant pas- 
toral El pastor de Filida is a roman a clef, 
which includes Ercilla and Figueroa as well 
as his patron. His charming octosyllabic 
lyrics show Castillejo’s influence. He also 
translated T'ansillo’s Lacrime, 


ee pastor de Filida, Nue. Bibl. Autores Esp., 
i 1905-17); Las ldgrimas de San Pedro, 
ae Autores Esp., 35 (18409). 


- #4. Rennert, The P ] 
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His account 
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Gama, Duarte p 
poet. A courtier 
tempora 
Satiric p 

ce¢: 


A (fl. c. 1490), Portuguese 
and a severe critic of con- 
ry manners, he is one of the best 
Sets 1n the Cancioneiro Geral (15 16). 
- ANCIONEIROS.) 

anciones 

vie et Tend, 0. Goma 


Gama, José Basitio pa (1754; TLisbon 
1795), Brazilian poet of the Mineira school 
of the South. Educated in Portugal and 
Italy, his taste was formed by Italian neo- 
classicism. He wrote his masterpiece, O 
Uraguay, in Portugal. It is a narrative 
poem on the war waged by Spain and 
Portugal on the Indians of the Jesuit 
Reductions, and is very anti-Jesuit. An 
anonymous 2Reposta apologetica was pub- 
lished on behalf of the Jesuits in 1776, at 
Lugano. O Uraguay shows feeling for 
nature, a gentle melancholy anticipatory of 
romanticism, and an idealizing attitude to 
the Indians. 

O Uraguay (subs. spelt Uruguay; Lisbon, 
1769; Rio de Janciro, 1811; Lisbon, 1822, 
1845; Rio de Janeiro, 1895); Os campos Elyseos 
(Lisbon, 1776); Lenitivo da saudade (1788); 
Quitubia (1791). E.Sa. 


Gambara, VERONICA (*Pratalboino nr 
Brescia 30 VI 1485; «Gilbert X, lord of 
Correggio; tCorreggio 13 VI 1550), Italian 
poet. A painstaking Petrarchist, she en- 
joyed considerable contemporary celebrity, 
but her verse is vitiated by cold, lifeless 
artificiality. Patriotism and love for her 
husband inspired the least insipid of her 
elegant imitations. 

Rime e lettere di V. G., ed. P. M. Chiappetti 
(1879); Sonetti amorosi tnediti o rari di V. G., 


ed. E. Costa (1890). 
C. de Courten, V. G. (1935). P.McN. 


Ganivet, ANGEL (*Granada 1865; }Riga 
1898), Spanish essayist © and novelist. 
After failing to obtain a university chair he 
entered the consular service and held posts 
at Antwerp, Riga and Helsinki. He com- 
mitted suicide. His famous work Idearium 
espaiiol (1897) is an attempt at a philo- 
sophical interpretation of Spanish history 
past and present. After analysing the 
psychological constitution of Spain and 
the errors of Spanish foreign policy, Ganivet 
diagnosed the present Spanish disease as 
abulia or lack of will-power. ‘Though this 
short book—or long essay—lacks philo- 
sophical system and occasionally drops in 
tone, it is so provocative, rich in suggestion 
and true in many of its conclusions that it 
has exercised a decisive influence on all 
authors, Spanish or otherwise, writing 
about Spain. Ganivet’s ideas on this 
subject and those of his friend Unamuno 
were expounded in an interesting corres- 
pondence El porvenir de Espana (1903). 
The success of the Jdearium has unjustly 
overshadowed Ganivet’s other works : his 
two intellectual semi-biographical novels 
La conquista del reino de Maya ( 1897) and 
Los trabajos del, infatigable creador Pio Cid 
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(1898); his acute essays on the aesthetic of 
his native town, Granada la bella (18906); 
his ironic Cartas finlandesas (1808); his 
slightly Ibscnian drama El! eseultor de su 
alma (1916). 


Obras completas (10 vols, 1928-30); Obras 
completas, ed. Fernindez Almagro, with 
interesting intro. (2 vols, 1943); Spain: yin 
Interpretation, tr. J. R. Carey (1946, with 
intro. by R. M. Nadal). 

M. Fernindez Almagro, ida y obra de 
A. G. (1925); A. Espina, G., ef hombre v la obra 
(Buenos Aires, 1942); H. Jeschke, ‘A. G., 
scine Persdniichkeit und Hauptwerk’, in Rev. 
Hisp., 72 (19258). R.M.N. 


| Gansfort, Wersse. (*Groninyen ¢. 14193 
tibid. 4 X 1489), Dutch theologian, the 
| first of the so-called ‘biblical humanists’. 
Brought up and continually in contact with 
the Modern Devotion, he deviated from 
| this movement as a result of his prolonged 
stay abroad, mainly at Paris, where, 1454- 
56 and 1458-74, he taught theology and 
philosophy, which earned him the sobri- 
quet ‘lux mundi’. He also visited Basle, 
| Venice and Rome. From 1475 onwards 
he was again in the Netherlands where in 
| different monasteries he found the neces- 
gary quiet for his studies and meditations. 
Gansfort’s theology, based mainly on the 
Bible, is characteristic of late-medieval 
spirituality, sharing its pronounced anti- 
institutionalism. Luther found an affinity 
with his own convictions in Gansfort’s 
works. 

Opera (1614); E.W. Miller, W. G., life and 
writings (1917); M. v. Rhijn, W’. G. (1917) and 
Studien over W. G. en zijn tijd (1933); H. J. J. 
Wachters, W. G. (1940) J.J... 


Gaon or WILNA: see WILNA, ELIJAH. 


Garay, JANOS (*Szekszd4rd 10 N 1812; 
©1836 Marta Pap, 01837 Maria Babo- 
csay; TPest 5 XI 1853), Hungarian poet, 
playwright and journalist. Author of 
many long-forgotten heroic and epic 
poems, Garay was very popular in his day. 
He imitated Vérdsmarty’s ballad style. 
Hary Jdnos, the hero of his best-known 
verse (Az obsitos: ‘The Discharged 
Soldier’ 1843), became a national figure 
and the subject of Kodaly’s modern folk- 
opera. 

G. #. dsszes munkdi, ed. J. Ferenczi (1886). 

E. Csaszar, ‘G. J.’, in Budapesti Szemle 
(1912). G.F. 


Garcao, PEDRO ANTONIO CorREIA (*Lis- 
bon 29 IV 1724; }ibid. 10 XI 1772), Portu- 
guese poet. He studied Jaw at Coimbra 
and for a time held public office. A sen- 
Sitive poet, his verse is classical both in 


GARCIA GUTIERREZ 


inspiration and purity of style. He was 
one of the first and most distinguished 
members of the Arcddia Lusttana, founded 
in 1756. - 

Obras poéticas, ed. J. A. Correia Gargio 
(1778); Obras poéticas e oratérias, ed. J. A. de 
Avevedo e Castro (Rome, 1888). 

T. Braga, A arcddta lusitana (18908); H. 
Cidade, Ligdes de cultura e lit. port., IT (1948). 

PW: 


Garcia de la Huerta, ViIceNTe (*Zafra, 
Badajoz 1734; tMadrid 1787), Spanish 
dramatist and writer. He was a protégé 
of the duke of Alba. For his attack against 
count Aranda he was deported for ro years 
to Orin. He wasted much energy and 
intelligence in the typical polemics of the 
period. His famous play Raquel (1778) won 
him prestige and popularity. Neo-classical 
in form yet within the = 1r7th-century 
Spanish tradition, baroque in conception 
but pre-romantic in treatment, Huerta’s 
tragedies are excellent in their portrayal 
of character, and written in powerful, 
inspired style; indeed he left us the only 
good Spanish tragedy of his century. 
His edition of Spanish plays is of some 
interest. 

Raquel (Buenos Aires, 1930).—Obras 
poéticas (2 vols, 1778); ‘Poesias’, ed. L. A. de 
Cueto, in Bibl. Autores Esp., 61. 

M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Historta de las tdeas 
estéticas, 5 (1901); E. Cotarelo, Estudios sobre 
la hist. del arte escénico en Espartia (3 vols, 
1896-1902). R.M.N. 


Garcia de Quevedo, José HERIBERTO 
(*Coro 1819; tParis 6 VI 1871), Vene- 
zuelan poet whose taste was for the long 
meditative poem of noble aspirations, but 
whose talent was for the short lyric. He 
was original in seeking his models in Italy 
at a time when France dominated Hispanic 
taste, and he translated and imitated Man- 
zoni With some success. He collaborated 
with Zorrilla. 

Odas a Pio IX y a Italia (Madrid, 1848); El 
Proscripto (1852); Versos (1857); Leyendas 
(1857).—Obras poéticas y literarias (2 vols, 


Paris, 1863). E.Sa. 
Garcia Goyena y Gastelu, Rarare. 
(*Guayaquil 1776; tGuatemala 1823), 


Guatemalan fabulist, influenced by Saman- 
iego; though his purpose is moral, there is 
a complete absence of wounding satire. 
Fadbulas y poesias vartas (1836, 1859, 1892; 
Madrid, 1894). E.Sa. 


Garcia Gutiérrez, ANTONIO (*Chiclana 
1813; {Madrid 1884), Spanish dramatist 
He interrupted his studies of medicine and 
ran away to become a soldier. He later 
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GARCIA TASARA 


served as consul in England, France and 
Genoa, became director of the archaco- 
logical museum and a member of the 
academy. Following in the wake of 
Rivas’ romantic drama, Garcfa Gutiérrez 
scored his first success with El trovador 
(1836) when still a soldier. Based on a 
legendary medieval Aragonese theme, it 
became famous through Verdi’s opera. 
With Garcia Gutiérrez, Spanish romantic 
drama turned to historical themes, with 
liberal, political implications. The best 
examples are Juan Lorenzo (1865) and, 
even better, Venganza catalana (1864), 
based on the old chronicle of Muntaner, 
an example of restrained tragedy within a 
romantic pattern. Garcia Gutiérrez com- 
bines prose and verse with great subtlety, 
the latter melodic, sonorous and free frorn 
oratory. Ele excels in his portrayal and 
understanding of feminine types. 
_ Obras escogidas (1866); Teatro, ed., with 
intro., Lomba (1925). 

N.B. Adams, The Romantic dramas of G. G. 
(1922). R.M.N. 


Garcia Tasara, Gaprirr (*Seville 1817; 
tAvila 1875), Spanish poet; sometime 
ambassador in W ashington. Late roman- 
ticism takes on, in him, a grandiloquent 
tone, although at times not lacking in 
oeauty, as in his Himno al Mestas. ‘T he 
influence of his friend Donoso Cortés is 
perceptible in his treatment of political, 
social and European themes. 

Poestas (1872). 

M. Mende, 


; Z Bejara : . , 
critica (1928), Jarano, T., nueva biografia 


Garcilaso de la 
©1528? Elena de 
Spanish poet. 

he was banished 


Vega (*Toledo 1503; 
Zuiiga; tNice 1536), 
Both courtier and soldier, 
to an island in the Danube 


secret marriage of a relative (1532). His 
best poems were Written after this event in 
Naples. He took part in Charles V’s ex- 
Pedition to Tunis, He was killed in an 
ails military engagement near 

Garcilaso was an 

oscan; he wr 
translation of 


intimate friend of 
ote a preface to the latter’s 
‘ Castiglione’s J/ cortegiano 
oa encouraged him to persevere in the 
Ae ation of Italian metres to Spanish 
Bost: ‘Ss _Own_ poems, published 
Wide mously with Boscan’s by Boscan’s 
atten yt 1543), far excelled his friend’s 
Bias eae € wrote three eclogues, five 
sana elegies and a number of 
Isabel tr, Fis love for a Portuguese lady, 
Provided €yre, who married another man, 

much of his subject matter. 
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He imitated Auzias March, Sannazzaro, 
Virgil and Horace, but his best works—the 
eclogues and elegies, the late odes and son- 
nets—are original re-creations in Spanish. 
His sureness in handling the new metres, 
the delicacy of his descriptions, his ability 
to depict the unhappiness of unrequited 
love, his integrity of expression and intel- 
ligent use of classical and Italian models 
provided the most profound influence on 
Spanish poetry up to the time of Gongora. 
He was soon recognized as the ‘Prince 
of Castilian poets’; his reputation has 
never declined. Commentaries on_ his 
works were composed by Sanchez de las 
Brozas (1574) and [Iernando de Herrera 
(1580). 

Obras, ed. T. Navarro Tomas (ror, 1935); 
Works, ed. H. Keniston (New York, 1925, best 
ed.); Las obras de Boscdn y algunas de Gar- 
cilaso de la Vera (facsimile of ed. of Barcelona, 
1543; Madrid, 1936); Zhe Works of G. de la 
V., tr. J. H. Wiffen (1823). a 

H. Keniston, G. de la V., a critical study of 
his life and works (New York, 1922); M. Arce 
Blanco, G. de la V. (1930); R. Lapesa, La 
trayectoria poética de G. (1948); D. Alonso, 
Poesia espaiiola (1950). E.M.W. 





Garcilaso de la Vega, ‘E1 INca’ (*Cuzco 
c. 1540; $Cordova 1616 ?), Spanish _his- 
torian; the son of a Spaniard and a Peru- 
vian lady. He went to Spain in 1560. 
The first part of the Comentarios reales 
(1609) contains the history of Peru before 
the arrival of the Spaniards; the second 
(Historia general), the conquest and civil 
wars, of which his father had been a wit- 
ness. Both books remain good source 
material, in spite of his natural bias in 
favour of his mother’s people. His powers 
of narrative and description were excellent. 
He also translated Leone Ebreo’s Dialoght 
di amore into Spanish and wrote a work on 
the history of Florida. | 
etas (8 vols, 1829); Comentarios 
tog Ga fae (Lima, 1918-21), ed. 
Rosemblat (1943-45); Didlogos de amor, NS 
Bibl. Autores Esp., 21; First Part of the Roya 
Commentaries of the Ynceas, tr. C. R. Markham 
(2 vols, 1869-71); The Royal Commentaries of 
Peru, in two parts, tr. Sir P. Rycaut (1688), > 
J. Fitzmaurice Kelly, El Inca G. de la V. 
(Oxford, 1921); L. A. Sanchez, G. es Wee 
(1939). -M.W. 


j AMUEL Rawson (*Ropley 
ig sere a 1856 Isabella Irving, ©1882 
Bertha Cordery; {Sevenoaks 23 II 1902), 
English historian whose comprehensive 
History of England from 1603 to 1656 (10 
vols, 1883-84), showing profound scholar- 
ship, impartiality and maturity of judg- 
ment, is recognized as authoritative. 
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Thirty Years War (1874). Cromrcell’s Place 
tn History (1896). 

R. G. Usher, Critical Study of historic 
method of S. R. G. (19002); H. B. Learned, 
S. R. G. (1902). R.M.H. 


Gardizi, Apu Sa'ip asap aLt-Hayry, rirth- 
century Persian historian, the author of 
Zayn al-Akhbdr (e. 1050). 

W. Barthold, Turkestan (1028). ae oe 


Garin, N. G., pseud. of Nrikotay GRiIGoR- 
YEVICH NIIKHAYLOVSKY (#1852; $1906), 
Russian author, whose principal work—a 
tetralogy (1892-097)—is a transposed auto- 
biography, portraying with much skill and 
warmth the development, up to. their 
maturity, of a whole generation of intel- 
lectuals. Jie was also a keen traveller and 
wrote about his impressions of Korea, 
Manchuria etc. 


Sobranie sochinenty (9 vols, 1906-10; 1916). 
I. V. Viadislavlev, Russkte pisatel? (1924); 

.J é . e . . Ls 
M. Gorky, ‘Garin-Mikhaylovsky’, in Krasnaya 


Nov’, IV (1927). Tile 


Garland (pe GarLanpia), JOHN (*e. 1180; 
te. 1258), English grammarian and poet. 
He studied at Oxford and Paris, living in 
the Rue de Garlande. <A rather pedantic 
defender of humane studies, he wrote, 
besides poems, handbooks for students, a 
Dictionnarius, a Compendiun: Grammaticae, 
Morale Scolarium, Exempla honestae Vitae 
(examples of various styles) and De Trium- 
phis Ecclesiae (in elegiacs). 

E. Faral, Les arts poétiques du NII® et du 
AITIé siécle (1924); Morale Scolarium, ed. 
L. J. Paetow (1927); E. F. Wilson, The Stella 
Maris of F. of G. (1946) and ‘The Georgica 
Spiritualia of J. of G.’, in Speculum (1933). 

F.J.E.R. 


Garneau, FRANGoIs Xavier (*Quebec 
15 VI 1809; ©1834 Esther Bilodeau; 
tibid. 3 II 1866), French-Canadian his- 
torian. He was educated at the Quebec 
seminary, and practised as a notary public. 
He visited England and France in the early 
*30s and met many literary personages. In 
1840 he decided to write a history of 
French Canada as a reply to the observa- 
tion in the report of Lord Durham that 
the French Canadians were a people with- 
out history or literature. His work was 
facilitated by an appointment as translator 
to the Quebec legislative assembly. A 
powerful and persuasive style and a re- 
markably skilful use of the limited research 
techniques of his day have given his history 
a permanent hold on the affections of 
French-Canadian readers. 'The centenary 
of its first volume was marked by the 
publication of an 8th edition revised 
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and augmented by his grandson Hector 
Garneau. 

Histotre du Canada (4 vols, 1845-52), Hts- 
tory of Canada, tr. A. Bell (1860). 

Pp. J. O. Chauveau, F.-X. G., sa vie et ses 
wuvres (1883); H. d’Arles, Nos Hestortens 
(roz1); G. Lanctot, L’G:uvre iistorique de G. 
(1945) and G., Histerten national (1946). 

B.K.S. 
Garnett, RicHarp (*Lichfield 27 II 1835 
c01863 Olivia Singleton; -London 13 I\ 
1906), English man of letters whose works 
include poems, translations, literary history 
and a collection of classically inspired tables 
of cynical flavour. 

Primula: a Book of Lyrics (1858); Jo tn 
Egypt and other Poems (1850); Htstory of 
Ttatian Literature (1897); Relics of Shelley Cun- 
pub. poems, 1862); Age of Dryden (1895); 
Tretlight of the Geds (fables, 1903). R.M.LH. 


Garnier, Ropsrt (*La Ferté-Bernard, nr 
Le Mans ec. 31545; ©1573 Francoise 
Hubert; tLe Mans 20 IX 1590), French 
dramatist and poet; the foremost French 
dramatic writer of the 16th century, author 
of 7 tragedies and 1 tragi-comedy (Brada- 
mante). His plays have pathos, dignity 
and moving poetic qualities hardly found 
again until Corneille; these are most 
apparent in his biblical tragedy, Les Futves. 
Influenced by Seneca, his work appears 
predominantly literary and elegiac, but 
earlier opinion that it was not acted is con- 
tradicted by more recent research, which 
shows it in the repertory of travelling com- 
panies in 1594 and 1599. Garnier had a 
literary following in Elizabethan England. 
A barrister, then a judge, Garnier became 
Lieutenant criminel of his native province 
of Le Maine. 


Porcie, épotuse de Brutus (1568); Htppolyte, 
fils de Thésée (1573); Cornélie, épouse de Pompée 
(1574), Pompey the Great, tr. 'T. Kyd (1594); 
Marc-Antoine (1578), Antonius, tr. Countess of 
Pembroke (1592); La Troade ou la destruction 
de Trote (1579); Antigone (1580); Bradamante 
(1582); Sédécie, ou les Futves (1583), ed. Her- 
vier (1945).—Ctuvres, ed. L. Pinvert (2 vols, 
1923); ed, R. Lebégue (1949 ff.). 

E. Faguet, La Tragédie frangaise au r6e stécle ; 
R. Lebégue, La Tragédie frangaise de la 
Renaissance (1944) and ‘Le Répertoire d’une 
troupe francaise a la fin du 16e siécle’, in Rev. 
d’Hist. du Théatre, I, II (1948); A. M. Wither- 
spoon, The Influence of R. G. on Elizabethan 
Drama (Yale, 1924). G.B. 


“twee 


Garrett, J. B. DA Sitrva LEITAO ber 
ALMEIDA: see ALMEIDA GARRETT. 


Garrick, Davip (*Hereford 20 II 1717; 
co1749 Eva Maria Veigel; tLondon 256 I 
1779), English actor and writer. Gar- 
rick’s career began with that of Samuel 
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Johnson, his tutor, when they left Lich- 
field for London together in 1737. His 
versatile acting soon brought him success. 
He collaborated with the elder Colman in 
Lhe Clandestine Marriage (produced 1766). 
He was the last actor to be buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 


Lhe Dramatic Works of D. G., Esq. (3 vols, 
1798, with life); The Private Correspondence of 
D. G., ed. J. Boaden (2 vols, 1831-32). 

T. Davies, Memoirs of the Life of D. G., Esq. 
(2 vols, 1780); P. Fitzgerald, The Life of D. G. 
(2 vols, 1868); J. Knight, D. G. (1894); E. P. 
Stein, D, G., Dramatist (1938); M. Barton, G. 
(1948). 5.H, 


Garshin, VsEvoLop MIKHAYLOVICH 
("2.11 1Sse% +S¢ Petersburg 24 III 1888), 
Russian writer of nouvelles who made his 
début with an excellently told narrative— 
Chetyre dnya (1877)—of the Russo-Turkish 
war in which he served as a volunteer. 
Most of his stories are permeated with a 
strong moral sensitiveness, pity, passion for 
justice, and with a wish to abolish all evil 
which he embodied in his Krasny Tsvetok. 
His favourite form is one of diary, confes- 
sion, or letters. He committed suicide. 

Sochineniya (1910, 1939); Stories from Gar- 
shin, tr. E. L. Voynich (1892); The Signal and 
other Stories, tr. R. Smith (1912, 1915). 


- V. Klevensky, V. VM. G. (1 2e)s Ee 
Zelm, Studien iiber V. G. (1935); Nt eats 
i. (1938). ode 


Gart, TuirsoLp, German dramatist. A 
citizen of Schlettstadt, Gart, of whose life 
nothing is known, wrote a play Joseph 
(1540), one of the most important and 
influential German plays of the 16th cen- 


tury. It contains poetry, good character- 
ization, a sense of the theatre and an 
attempt at 


Psychologica] - 
vance of its time. ‘ panne oe, 
Joseph, ed. E. Schmidt 88 dA. E 
erger, in Deut. Lit., Reihe ve , i 936). ) 
M. Kleinvogel, Joseph, eine biblische Komédte 


von T. G. (Diss. Giessen 1932). D:G.D, 


Garter, BERNARD ? or THomas ? (fl. 3 565- 
79), English poet Or poets. It is uncertain 
whether this is one man, or two brothers. 
Godly Susanna, ascribed to Thomas, shows 
dramatic skill and has interesting stage 
directions. 4 New Yeares Gifte (1579), 
mm verse and prose, is ascribed to Bernard. 


han BRSE: Lhe tragicall and true historie which 
Dhened between tayo English Lovers (1565: 


1$68).—Drama: Th 

V. : € commodye of the most 

ae and Godlye Susanna (1578; ed. B, I, 

Mas ati W. W. Greg, Malone Soc., £937) ; 

Nicholl (1578; with H. Goldingham; repr. J, 

18 > “Tosresses of Queen Elizabeth. TI 
a7), Bt. 
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Garth, Sir Samue. (*Bolam, Durham 
1661; «Martha Beaufoy; +18 I 1718/9), 
English physician and poet, who achieved 
polished mastery of the couplet. After 
study at Cambridge and Leiden he became 
a fellow of the College of Physicians (1693) 
and gave the Gulstonian Iectures (1694). 
His scheme for a charitable dispensary 
was unsuccessful, but inspired his best 
known work The Dispensary (1699). A 
member of the Kit Kat Club, Garth’s light 
verse includes an epilogue to Cato and a 
prologue to Rowe’s Tamerlane. — B.L.J. 

The Dispensary (1699), ed. W. J. Leicht 
(1905); Collected Poems, in S. Johnson, Works 
of the English Poets, 20 (1779-81). 

5. Johnson, Lives of the Poets, 2; R. P. Bond, 
English Burlesque Poetry 1700-50 ai 


Garzoni, ‘Sommaso (*Bagnacavallo III 
1549; Tibid. 8 VI 1589), Italian writer who 
rummaged amongst the Obric-a-brac of 
civilization for curiosities of literature and 
manners, and wrote books which read like 
antiquarian miscellanies. 

Opere (1605 and 1617); Piazza unnversale dt 
tutte le professiont del mondo (1585) ; L’ Hos- 
pidale de’ pazzt incurabili (1586), crit. ed. F, 
Marchionni (1915), The Hospitall of incurable 
fooles, tr. E. Blount (1600); La Sinagoga de 
glignoranti (1589). 

C. della Corte, 7. G., vita ed opere (1913; 
second-rate but useful). P.McN. 


Gascoigne, GEORGE (*1539?; cLondon 
23 XI 1561 Elizabeth Bacon Bretton; 
+Stamford 15 X 1577); English poet, play- 
wright and prose-writer, who served in 
Holland (1572), writing an account antici- 
pating modern war-correspondents. After 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Gray’s 
Inn he became M.P. for Bedford (1557-59), 
but his reputation for riotous living ended 
this career. Worldly failure brought re- 
form with The Glasse of Government (1575) 
and The Steele Glas (15760). His theoret- 
ical and practical interest in versification 
is found in his Notes of Instruction 
(contained in The Postes,1575). His trans- 
lations, The Supposes and (with Kin- 
welmersh) focasta, exemplify ‘regular’ yet 
living drama. 
Euripides based on Dolce), ed. 

1 Canliffe trosbie-T he Works of G. G., 
ed. J. W. Cunliffe (1907-10). - 

F. E. Schelling, The Life and Writings of 
G. G. (1893); C. T. Prouty, G. G. Sn 


Gascoigne, THomas (*Hunslet, nr Leeds 
5 I 1403/4; 113 III 1457/8), theologian and 
chancellor of Oxford University. Though 
strongly anti-Wycliffite, he was himself an 
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advocate of reform and throws much light 
on the state of Oxford and the English 
church. 

Load e¢ libro veritatum, ed. J. E. T. Rogers 
(1881); W. A. Pronger, ‘‘T. G.', in Eng. Hist. 
Rev., 53, 54 (1938-30). KAR 


Gaskell, Evizaniern CrLecHorn, née 
Stevenson (*Chelsea, London 29 IX 1810; 
01832 William Gaskell; fAlton, Hants 
12 XI 1865), English novelist. Mrs Gas- 
kell was brought up by her aunt at Knuts- 
ford, Cheshire, the village which provided 
her with scenes and stories for Cranford. 
She and her husband had a project for com- 
bining literary and humanitarian interests 
in writing annals of the poor of Manchester 
and, though only one sketch appeared, the 
interest in the life of industrial towns was 
to produce AMary Barton and North and 
South, two critical rather than didactic 
novels. ler most popular work is Cran- 
ford but the other novels, particularly 
the unfinished Wives and Daughters, are 
more sustained and imaginative expres- 
sions of her humour and penetration. She 
was a close friend of Charlotte Bronté and 
wrote a sympathetic biography. 

Mary Barton, a Tale of Manchester Life (2 
vols, 1848); Ruth: A Novel (3 vols, 1853); 
Cranford (1853; first serialized in Household 
Words); North and South (2 vols, 1855; first 
serialized in H. W.); Syleia’s Lovers (3 vols, 
1863); Wives and Daughters (2 vols, 1866).— 
The Life of Charlotte Bronté (2 vols, 1857). 

E. A. Chadwick, Mrs G. (2nd ed. 1913); E. 
Haldane, Mrs G. and her Friends (1930). 

B.B. 


Gaspé, Puiviprpe Auserr pe (*Quebec 
30 X 1786; tibid. 29 I 1871), French- 
Canadian novelist. Descendant of a 
French fur trader who came to Canada in 
1655 and was ennobled by Louis NIV in 
1693, he was brought up in the atmosphere 
and traditions of the old régime. After 
some years as high sheriff of the Quebec 
district he retired to his manor at St Jean 
Port-Joli, where at 76 he wrote, under the 
influence of the nationalist literary move- 
ment inspired by Garneau and Crémazie, 
a historical romance which has become the 
first classic of Canadian imaginative litera- 
ture in French. A posthumous volume of 
sketches is less important. 

Les Anciens Canadiens (1863), The Canadians 
of Old, tr. C. G. D. Roberts (1890) ; Mémoires 
(1866); Divers (1893). B.K.S. 


Gassendi, PIERRE, real name Gassend 
(*Champtercier, nr Digne 22 I 1592; 
TParis 24 X 1655), French philosopher. A 
priest at Digne, then professor at the Col- 
lége Royal in Paris, he professed a cautious 
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epicureanism which the Zlthertins of the 
century developed into a philosophy of 
pleasure, often atheistic. 

Opera Onna (6 vols, 1658, incl. his main 
work Syntagma pinlosophiae Epicuri); F. Ber- 
nier, Abrégé de la pinlosopiie de G. (8 vols, 
1673). 

G. S. Brett, The Philosopi:y of G. (1908). 

G.B. 


Gaston Phoebus, Count oF Forx (*1331; 
T1301), French patron of letters and 
author of a treatise on hunting, influenced 
by Gace de la Bigne. 

La Chasse de G. P., comte de Foix, ed. J. 


Lavallée (1854). | 
B. Nabonne, G. P. (1936). B84). 


Gatty, MARGARET, née Scott (*Burnham, 
Essex 3 VI 1809; ©1839 Alfred Gatty; 
tEcclesheld 4 XN 1873), English writer of 


fairy-tales and educational books for 
children, 
lhe Fatry Godmother and Other Tales 


(1851); Parables from Nature (§ series, 1855— 
71); Aunt Fudy’s Tales (1859); Aunt Fudy’s 
Magasine (May 1866-Oct. 1885, afterwards 
continued by H. Kk. F. Gatty). Bin. 


Gaucelm Faidit (c. 1185-1220), Pro- 
ven¢al troubadour, from Uzerche (Limou- 
sin). His songs are dedicated particularly 
to the wife of Eble V of Ventadorn. He 
was also at the courts of Raimon d’Agout, 
Hugo IX, count of Marche, and finally 
with margrave Bonifacio of Monferrat 
whom he followed to Greece on the fourth 
crusade. He is one of those representatives 
of the trobar ric who display ingenuity and 
finesse in variations on the _ traditional 
themes of the carso d’amor. 

A. 'Tobler, ‘Ein Minnesinger der Provence’, 
in Vernuschte Bettrdge (1912); R. Meyer, Das 
Leben des Troubadours G. F. (1876). 

R.R.B. 


Gautier, T'HEOPHILE (*Tarbes 31 VIII 
1811; {Neuilly-sur-Seine 23 XII 1872), 
French writer. Gautier first studied 
painting, but abandoned it for literature. 
He supported Hugo in the ‘battle of Her- 
nani’, was a friend of Nerval and a fre- 
quenter of Romantic circles. From 1836 
onwards he lived the harried existence of a 
literary journalist. He found distraction 
from his work in frequent travels. His 
last years were brightened by his love for 
Carlotta Grisi, the dancer. 

His starting-point as a writer was a lyrical 
and macabre form of romanticism (as in 
Albertus, 1833), which, however, he was 
ready to parody (Les Feune-France, 1833) 
Fle soon, however, elaborated a theory and 
founded a movement of ‘art for art’s gake “" 
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a theory which laid it down that beauty 
could be attained only by the worship of 
form, and that no considerations, moral, 
political or social, must be allowed to inter- 
fere with the pursuit of that ideal. iis 
own gifts of pictorial evocation appear in 
his fiction, whether sensual (Mademoiselle 
de Maupin, 1835), historical (Le roman de 
la momie, 1858), picaresque (Le Capitaine 
Fracasse, 1863) or fantastic (Fortunio, 1837) 
—and in his poems which are always 
sharply wrought, and never lacking in tech- 
nical mastery (Lmaux et Camées, 1852). 
He also produced a considerable quantity 
of art criticism and literary criticisrn. 


VERSE: Poésies (1830); La comédie de la mort 
(1838); Espafia (1845; crit. ed. R. Jasinski, 
1929); Lmaux et Camées, crit. ed. J. Pommier 
and Matoré (1947).—Nove.ts: Mile de 
Maupin (1835; Eng. tr. P. Selver, 1948); 
Fortunio (1837; Eng. tr. 1915); Romans et 
contes (1857); Le roman de la momie (1858; The 

ummy's Romance, tr. G. F. Monkshood, 
1908); Le Capitaine Fracasse (1863; Eng. tr. 
A. R. Chisholm, 1933).—Travet: Tra los 
montes (1843); Italia (18 52); Constantinople 
(1853) ; Voyage en Russie (1867),—PLays: 
Théatre de poche (1855); Thédtre (1872).— 
Criticism: Histoire de l’art dramatique deputs 
25 ans (1858 and 1859); Rapport sur les progrés 
de la poésie en France (1868); Histoire du 
romantisme (1874).—La préface de Mlle de 
Maupin, crit. ed. G. Matoré (1946). 

H. Potez, T.G. (1895); R. Jasinski, L’Espafia 
de G.and Les années romantiques de G. (1929); 
H. van der ‘Tuin, L’éuolution psychologique, 
esthétique et littéraire de G. (1934); L. Larguier, 
LT. G. (1948); J. Tild, G. et ses amis (1951). 

iG.3 Jie. 


1135; +1198), French 
1166-85, an official 


Gautier d’Arras (* 
poet; a knight and, 
of Philip of Flanders (so Cowper). He 
composed romances, Eracle (1165 ?) and 
Ille et Galeron (1 107 fie Count Baudouin 
of Flainault, Count Thibaut V of Blois, 
Marie de Champagne and Beatrice of Bur- 
gundy, wife of Barbarossa, encouraged his 
writing. Courtly and rhetorical, it makes 


Realism 
.O country life and the 

tiie oe Sonflicting emotion, parti- 
Ty love, is described With s - 
cess, but his narrat; Pana kage 


lag is a con- 
HYG) tytluciee ae eee ere is no trace of 
n literature except 

for Otte’s Middle High q 
tion, Eraclius (1203 »- ennai a 

lle et Galeron > “4 

ope Boa) on and Eracle, ed. E. Laseth 
: Faral, ‘D’un 
Toman francais’ 


troversial question. 


¢ ° o ° 
Passionaire”’ Jatin A un 


, in Romania, XLVI (1920); 
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FE. Hoepfiner, ‘Le Roman d’Jle et Galeron et 
le Jai d’Eliduc’, in Studies presented to M. K. 
Pope (1939); M. Wilmotte, ‘Problémes de 
Chronologie Littéraire’, in Moyen Age, XI 


(1940); -. A, ts, Cowper, ‘Nlore Data on 
Goat AL. in Pub. Mod. Lang Assoc., 64 
(1949). M.F.L. 


Gautier de Coinci (*Coinci (Aisne) or 
Coinci (Somme) or Conchy-les-Pots, nr 
Rove c. 1177; fSoissons 25 IX 1236), 
French ecclesiastic and poet; monk at S. 
Meédard de Soissons (1193), prior of Vic- 
sur-Aisne (1214), grand prior of S. Meédard 
(19 VI 1233). ‘Thoroughly monastic in 
outlook, Gautier emphasises the contrast 
between divine and profane love. Thus, 
his Sermon de la Chastee as Nonnatns 
(between 1223 and 1227) develops the 
traditional theological arguments in favour 
of virginity, while his lyrics, which employ 
the metrical forms and often the conven- 
tional openings of courtly poetry, are ob- 
viously an attempt to turn what was to him 
a thoroughly objectionable genre to pur- 
poses of pious edification and exaltation 
of the Virgin, the mirror of true chastity. 
A series of some sixty narrative poems, 
translated from Latin originals, recount 
miraculous interventions of the Virgin, 
either to help a repentant sinner or to ad- 
monish and correct the erring. Warm and 
whole-hearted, Gautier’s devotion to the 
Virgin is of course entirely devoid of erotic 
features. Effusively devout, his piety is 
often naive and even crass. He neverthe- 
less writes in a richly idiomatic style, the 
vigour of which at times almost verges on 
the coarse. 

Miracles de la sainte Vierge (1st book 1218, 
and 1223-27); La Vie de sainte Christine (1218; 
ed. A. Ott, 1922); Sermon de la Chastee, ed. T. 
Nurmela (1937); Lyrics, ed. A. Lingfors, 
Romania, 53 and 56 (including the ‘Sainte 
Léocade lyrics’ of 1222, inspired by a theft of 
her relics). Doubtfully attributed: Sermon de 
la Misere de Vhomme and Dou Saint Dent 
Nostre Seigneur, ed. Langfors, Extratts (1937); 
La Nativité Nostre Dame and La Nativité et 
Enfances Fesus, ed. R. Reinsch, Herrigs oo 
67 (1882).—Miracles, ed. (badly) ae ome: 
(1857); A. Langfors, Extratts du ie 
lErmitage (1937); A. P. Ducrot-Gran mee 
Etudes (1932); eds of separate miracles by E. 
Boman (1935), G. Lozinski (1938), E. von 


t oO). 
a eee oe Studien zu G. de C, (934). 


Gautier de Dargies (fl. c. 1200), French 
lyric poet. He belonged to an aristocratic 
family of the Beauvaisis. Fifteen of his 
poems are extant, 12 more are doubtfully 
attributed to him. He treats the usual love 
themes along the usual conventional lines. 


Ed. G. Huet (1912). F.W. 
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Gautier d’Epinal (//. ¢. 11090), French 
lyric poct, an acquaintance of Philippe 
d’Alsace (f1191). 15 of his poems are 
extant, 8 more are of doubtful attribution, 
All are chansons d'amour, conventional in 
theme but written in a wide variety of 
metres. 

Ed. U. Lindeléf and A. Wallenskéld (1901). 

H. Petersen Dygeve, *Personnages his- 
toriques figurant dans la poésie Ivrique fran- 
gaise’, in Neuphil. Mitteil., 36 (1935). F.W. 


Gautier le Leu, 13th-century French poct. 
A professional jongleur from north-eastern 
France, he is an acute, sometimes a brutal, 
Satirist. 

“Du Sot Chevalier’, ed. A. de Montaiglon 
and G. Raynaud, Recueil des Fabliaux (1872); 
La Veuve’, ‘Dit des C.’, bid, 2 (1877); 
*Connebert’, thrd.,"5 (1883); 4 other ‘ fabliaux’ 
ed. Livingston, in Roman. Rev., 15 (1924). 

C. Livingston, Le Jongleur G. le L.: Etude 
sur les fabliaux (1951). M.F.L. 


Gay, De-peHINe (*Aix-la-Chapelle 26 I 
1804; 01831 Emile Girardin; {Paris 29 VI 
1855), French writer. She was the adored 
and brilliant Egeria of the Romantic 
coteries. She collaborated with her jour- 
nalist husband under the pen-name of Le 
Vicomte de Launay. Her large and varied 
output was marked by wit and intellectual 
agility. It includes poems, plays and 
novels (La Canne de M. de Balzac, 1836). 

Verse: La confession d’ Amélie (1827); Le 
dernier jour de Pompei (1827); Napoline (1833); 
Poéstes complétes (1857).—NOvELS AND STORIES : 
Le lorgnon (1831); Le marquis de Pontanges 
(1835).—P Lays: L’ école des journalistes (1840) ; 
Judith (1843); Cléopdtre (1847).—Vanious: 
Lettres parisiennes (8 vols, 1856); Geuvres com- 
plétes (6 vols, 1860-61). 

H. Malo, Une muse et sa mére, D. G. (1924) 
and La gloire du vicomte de Launay (1925); F. 
de Bondy, Une femme d’ esprit en 1830, Mme de 
Girardin (1928). M.G.; J.P.R. 


Gay, JOHN (*Barnstaple c. JX 1685; 
+London 4 XII 1732), English poet and 
dramatist. Although Gay was a prolific 
and successful dramatist his extravagance 
and financial misfortunes made him depend 
almost entirely on the generosities and 
vagaries of friends and patrons. Amongst 
these were William Pulteney, earl of Bur- 
lington, and the duke and duchess of 
Queensbury. The Beggar’s Opera (1728) 
was his most popular work and its sequel, 
Polly (1729), was allegedly suppressed by 
Walpole’s influence because of its satirical 
implications. Gay’s striking literary abil- 
ities include lyrical power, wit and con- 
structive skill. 


Verse: Wine: a Poem (1708) ; The Shepherd’s 
30 


GEIBEL 


Week (1714); The Poetical Works of Fohn Gay, 
ed. G. C. Faber (1926; includes biblio.).— 
Prays AND OpgsrasS: Aas and Galatea (1732); 
Achilles (1733); The Distress’\d Wife. A 
Comedy (1743); The Rehearsal at Goatham 


(1754). 
W. H. Irving, F. G. (1940). B.H. 


Gayangos y Arce, PascuaL (*Seville 
1Se90; }+London 1897), Spanish scholar, 
bibliophile and writer. Professor of Arabic 
at Madrid university. He lived for many 
years in London, where he prepared the 
catalogue of Spanish manuscripts at the 
British Museum. He published a fine, 
amplified translation of Tiknov’s Altstory 
of Spanish literature, and important 
original works such as Las Dtnastéas 
Musulmanas en Espatia, and a study of 
Anglo-Spanish relations under James I 
and Henry VIII. 

History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain (2 vols, 1840-43): La Corte de Felipe 
I1T (188s). R.M.N. 


Geel, Jacosp (*Amsterdam 12 XI 1789; 
coor844 Caroline Reinwardt; tSchevenin- 
gen rr XI 1862), Dutch writer and critic; 
librarian and professor at Leiden. He 
influenced Bakhuizen van den Brink, advo- 
cated simplicity and genuine inspiration, 
and translated Sterne’s Sentimentele Rets 
(1837). 
Het prosa (1830); Gesprek op den Drachen- 
fels (1835); Ondersoek en Phantaste (1838). 
Busken Huet, Litterarische Fantastén en 
Kritieken, 10; M. J. Hamaker, ¥. G. (1907, 
With biblio); A. G. Wientjes, De ¥. G. (1909); 
T. van Ham, in Elckerlye (1938). J.W.W. 


Geibel, EMANUEL (*Liibeck 17 X 1815; 
tibid. 6 IV 1884), German poet, who after 
travels in Greece achieved resounding 
initial success and a pension from Fried- 
rich Wilhelm IV of Prussia. Called to 
Munich, he became head and typical repre- 
sentative of Maximulian II’s poetic Round 
Table, whose members, in their concen- 
tration upon form rather than content, 
resembled the Parnassians. His virtuosity 
held his public, till his patriotic Heroldsrufe 
(1871) made him unofficial poet laureate of 
Germany. 

Klassische Stunden (1840; with E. Curtius); 
Gedichte (1840, 132nd ed. 1908; tr. L. Hooper 
1864); Zeitstimmen (1841); Volkslieder und 
Romanzen der Spanier deutsch (1843); Konig 
Roderich (1844); Zwolf Sonette fiir Schleswig- 
Holstein (1846); KOntg Sigurds Brautfahrt 
(1846; The Wooing of King Sigurd, tr. E. 
Cook, 1864); Juniuslieder (1848); Neue Ged- 
ichte (1856); Brunhild (1857; tr. G. 'T. Dippold 
1879) ; Heroldsrufe (1871).—Gesammelte Werke 
(8 vols, 1883-84); Auswahl, ed. W. Stammiler 
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(1920); Ausgewdhlte Dramen, ed. F. Drexel 
(1915); Jugendbriefe, ed. M. Fehling (1909); 
Briefwechsel mit P. Heyse, ed. 2. Petzet (1922). 
K. T. Gaedertz, &. G., Ein Deutsches 
Dichterleben (1897); M. D. Pradels, FE. G. und 
die franzdsische Lyrik (1905); E. Curtius, 
Erinnerungen an E. G. (1915). HAP. 


Geijer, Erik Gusrar (*Ransiter 12 | 
1783; }Stockholm 23 IV 1847), Swedish 
historian, poet and composer. Geijer was 
an outstanding exponent of the gothic (in 
the original sense) revival in Swedish 
romanticism, particularly in his Viking 
poems. Social developments led him 
from Conservatism to Liberalism, and he 
has done much to develop the Swedish 
Liberal tradition. His most important 
historical works are Svenska folkets historia 
(3 vols, 1832-36), a history of Sweden up 
to 1654, and Svea Rikes Héfder cre 1. 
1825), planned to embody the entire his- 
tory of Sweden, but never completed. 
Both stress the speculative and personal 
element, and airn at perspective rather than 
detailed and documented analysis. Geijer 
advocated temperate realism as opposed to 
the romantic fashion led by Atterbom. 
His poems have a high musical quality, and 
eon of them were written to be sung to 
1S OWN settings. 


tage oe Skrifter, ed. J. Landquist (13 vols, 


1923-31); The history of the Swedes, tr. 
Bho (1845) ; Impressions of England 
Pr oi E. Sprigge and C. Napier (1932). 
lk andquist, E.G. G. (1924); E. Norberg 

yers vag frdn romantik till realism (1944). ) 


C.F. 

Geijerstam, Gustar ar (*Jénsarbo, Vi 
> AF , Vast- 
paivata 5 11858; +Stockholm 6 III 1909) 
wedish author. His first work was 
oe coloured by the naturalism and 
‘nee a the ’80s, but fin-de-siécle 
= - affled him, and he temporarily 
ae oned letters for social studies. 
fret manent adopted modern psycho- 
: gical methods, but was more successful 
or his sincere though often over-senti- 
meee domestic novels, notably Boken om 
tité-bror (1900). His most finished work is 
in his tales of country life; he also wrote a 

number of popular dialect plays. 


Novets anp Ta.es: Grdkallt (18 
‘ i nA 82 > F ae 
5 sai (1884); Hrik Grane LBhoe pate 
Pe in e373 Medusas hufoud (1895); Kam- 
| arlek (1896); Mina pojkar (1896; My 
(1859) fos Huebsch, 1933); Vilse 7 lifvet 
De oe ronofogdens berattelser (1890-1902); 
hei skdret (1898); Samiade allmope- 
Cees, Thee OD Boken om tille-bror 
SiGe book about little brother, tr. E. 
power, ty cog Kvinnomakt (1901; Woman 
tiden (789.5 8PP», 1927).—Essays: Ur sam- 
a. Stridsfrdgor fér dagen (1888); 


Nya brytningar (1894.)—PLays:  Svdrfar 
(1888); Aldrig ¢ lifvet (1891); Per Olsson och 
hans kdring (18094). 
M. Johnsson, En dttstaltst (1934). 
eben 


Geiler von Kaisersberg, JOHANN 
(*Schaffhausen 16 III 1445; {Strasbourg 
10 I{I 1510), German preacher, famous 
for his sermons in the cathedral of Stras- 
bourg attacking public and church abuses, 
delivered in trenchant German relieved by 
much homely humour. Geiler, few of 
whose works are extant in their original 
form, stands halfway between Berthold of 
Regensburg and Abraham a Sancta Clara. 
In 1498 he gave a series of sermons on 
Brant’s Narrenschiff, published in Latin 
(1511) and retranslated into German by 
Joh. Pauli (1520). 

Aelteste Schriften, ed. 1.. Dacheux (2 vols, 
1877-82); selected works ed. Ph. de Lorenzi 
(4 vols, 1881-83). 

Beatus Rhenanus, Vita Gerlert (1510); L. 
Dacheux, Un réformateur . . . Jean G. de K. 
(1876); Ie. Roeder von Diersburg, Komik und 
Humor bea G. v. K. (1921); T. M. Lindsay, 
History of the Reformation, 1 (1906). 

D.G.D. 


Geldenhauer (Noviomagus), GERARDUS 
(*Nijmegen 1482; +Marburg ? 10 I 1542), 
Dutch theologian and_ historian. He 
studied at Louvain, made the acquaintance 
of various famous men, including Erasmus, 
and was crowned poet by the emperor 
Maximilian in 1517. For some time he 
was in the service of Philip of Burgundy, 
bishop of Utrecht, and after his death in 
1524 of Maximilian of Burgundy, abbot of 
Middelburg. At this time he travelled to 
Wittenberg and went over to Protestantism. 
He lived at Strasbourg, Worms and Augs- 
burg and from 1534 was professor at 
Marburg. 

Epistola de situ Zelandiae (1 514); Satyrae 
octo (1515); Pompa exequiarum EHispaniarwn 
regis Ferdinandi (1516); Epistola de triumphal 
ingressu Phil. de Burgundia (1517); Lucudra- 
tiuncula de Batavorum insula (1520), Vita Phal. 
de Burgundia (1529); Epistolae aliquot de re 
evangelica et haereticorum poents (1529); Hts- 
toria. Batavica (1530); Jdistoria Germaniae 
Inferioris (1532); Institutio scholae christianae 
(1534); Germanicarum historiarum tllustratio 
(1542).—Collectanea, ed. J. Prinsen, in Werken 
v. h. Hist. Genootschap te Utrecht, 3rd series, 
NVI (1901). . 

J. Prinsen, G. G. N. (1898) and in Nieuz 
Nederl. Biogr. Wdb., V1 (1924); R. Stolzle, in 
Archiv £. Reformationsgesch., XIV (1917); H. 
Kampinga, De opvattingen over onze oudere 
vaderl. gesch, (1917). .J.M. 


Gellert, CHRISTIAN FURCHTEGOTT (*Hain- 
ichen 4 VII 1715; tLeipzig 13 X11 1769), 
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German poct and moralist; professor at 
Leipzig university from 1751. He exer- 
cised great influence through the charm of 
his personality and the assiduity with which 
he replied to his enormous correspondence. 
A representative of the cultivated middle 
class he valued especially virtue and 
moderation. People from all walks of life 
sought his advice and he was highly 
esteemed by Frederick the Great. Gellert 
wrote comedies, 2a novel which condemns 
passion and extols self-control, and a num- 
ber of fables, which put homely morals 
into neat and easy verse. He viewed him- 
self as an educator and all his work is 
educational in aim. 

Verse: Lieder (1743); Fabein und Erzdah- 
lungen (1746); Getstliche Oden und Lieder 
(1757).— NOVEL: Leben der schivedtischen Grdajin 
von G. (1745).—Comenpiss: Die Betschivester 
(1745); Die kranke Frau (1747).—VARIOvUs: 
Betrachtungen tiber die Religion (1760); Mora- 
lische Vorlesungen (1770).—Sdmtliche Schriften 
(10 vols, 1769-74); selection in Werke, ed. IF. 
Behrend (1917); Briefe, ed. IKK. Blanck (1921). 

M. Durach, C. I*. G. (1938); H. Handwerk, 
Studien tiber Gellerts Fabelst?l (1891); W. 
Haynel, Gellerts Lustspiele (1896); F. Briigge- 
mann, Gellerts Schwedische Grdéfin (1925). 


* 


Gelli, GIAMBATTISTA (*Florence 12 VIII 
1498; tibid. 24. VII 1563), Italian writer. 
Shoemaker, champion of the vernacular 
and part-founder of the Florentine 
academy, he is justly remembered for J 
capricct di Giusto Bottaio, in which a 
cooper communes with his soul, and for 
La Circe, in which Ulysses reasons with 
eleven animals. 

Opere di Gtovan Battista Gelli, ed. I Sanesi 
(1952); The Fearfull Fansies of the Florentine 
Couper, tr. W. Barker (1568); Circe, tr. H. 
Layng (1744). 

N. Tarantino, ‘La Circe’ e ‘I Capricet del 
Bottato’ di G. B. G. (1917). P.MecN. 


Gellius, AULus (*c. Lass TS. 165), Roman 
grammarian, wrote a miscellany entitled 
Noctes Atttcae in 20 books on literary, 
grammatical, legal and antiquarian sub- 
jects. ‘The work well illustrates the literary 
interests of the age, and is very valuable for 
the vast amount of ancient lore it contains, 
and for its citations from authors not now 
extant. Gellius was plundered by later 
grammarians, particularly Macrobius and 
Nonius, and was highly esteemed during 
the middle ages and Renaissance, when he 
was mistakenly known as ‘ Agellius’. 

Ed, C. Hosius (1903); J. C. Rolfe (Loeb 
Libr. 1927-28). 

Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. d. rém. Lit., UN; 
H. Nettleship, Lectures and Essays, Le 
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Genest, l'abbé CHartEes-CLaupE (*Paris 
17 X 1630: tParis 20 NI 1719), French 
writer. He was preceptor to Mlle de Blots, 
later the duchess of Orleans. Beginning 
with odes on topical patriotic themes, he 
turned to writing tragedies with some con- 
temporary success. 

Zélonide Princesse de Sparte (1682); Péné- 
lope (1684); Joseph (1710). 

H.C. Lancaster, Hestery of French Dramatic 
Literature in the 17th Century, IV 040) 

G.B. 


Genestet, Perrus AUGUSTUS DE (*Amster- 
dam 21 NI 1829; co1r8s52 Henriette Bien- 
fait; tRozendaal 2 VII 1861), Dutch poet 
and remonstrant minister whose homely 
and devout verse, influenced by Byron and 
Beets, became very popular; but it is the 
gentle melancholy, kind mockery and great 
sensibility, foreshadowing the tragic events 
in the last vears of his short life, which 
render his melodious works interesting. 

Fantasio (wr. 1847-48); De Sint-Ntkolaas- 
avond (wr. 1840); De Matlbrief (wr. 1858); 
Eerste Gedichten (1851, 2nd ed. 1860 with rst 
ed, Sint Nikolaasavond); Leekedichtjyes (1860) ; 
Laatste der Eerste (1861).—De dichiwerken van 
P, A. de G. (with life by C. P, Tiele, 2 vols, 
1869). 

J. ten Brink, Gesehted. Noord-Ned. Letteren, 
3 (1904, with biblio.); H. L. Oort, *P. A. de G. 
naar zijn verzen en brieven’, in De Gids 
(1905); A. van Duinkerken, in Achter de 
Vuurlijn (1930). J.W.W. 


Gengenbach, Pampui us (*Basle c. 1480; 
+ Basle 1524-25), Swiss poet and dramatist. 
A printer at Basle, Gengenbach wrote 
mastersinger poems, popular epics, and 
moral and political tracts and satires sup- 
porting Luther, but is remembered for his 
Shrovetide plays, late medieval in tone, 
sincere and not without individual char- 
acterization. 

Piays: Von den sehn Altern der Welt (1515); 
Die Gauchmatt der Baseler (1516); Der Nollhart 
(1517). OTHER Works: Der welsch Fluss 
(1513); Der alt Eydgenoss (1514); Der Bund- 
schuch (1514).—Collected works, ed. K. 
Goedeke (1856). 

K. Lendi, Der Dichter P. G. (1926); W. 
Schein, Stilistische Untersuchungen sui den 
Werken des P. G. (Diss. Jena, 1927); R. Rail- 
lard, P, G. und dite Reformation (1936). 

, D.G.D. 


Gennadios Scholarios: see GEORGE 
SCHOLARIUS. 


Gennep, JASPAR VON (*Cologne ? c. 1515; 
tzbid. 1580), German printer and dramat- 
ist, author of Der Sitinden Lohn ist der Tod 
based on Diestheim’s Homulus and he 
English Everyman, Written in upper and 
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lower Rhenish dialects, it gives a Roman 
Catholic twist to this popular Reformation 


theme and, though largely derivative, has 
some artistic merit. 


Der Stinden Lohn ist der Tod (perf. 1539, 
pub. 1540), ed. P. Norremberg (1873), repr. 
Das alte Kélner Spiel von Jedermann (1922). 

K. Goedeke, Everyman, Homulus und 
Hekastus (1857); N. Paulus, in Der Katholik, 
75 (1895). D.G.D. 


Geoffrey of Monmouth (*c. 1100; 
T1155), bishop of St Asaph, chronicler; his 
Historia Regum Britanniae purports to be 
based on a Breton liber vetustissimus, but is 
probably an imaginative work using Nen- 
nius, Gildas etc.; it is the main source of 
the Arthurian legend (q.v.). 


Vita Merlini, ed. J. J. Parry (1925); Historia 
Regum Britanniae, ed. A. Griscom (1929; Eng. 
tr. S. Evans, 1912); E. Faral, La Légende 
arthurienne: Etudes et documents (3 vols, 
O20); J, 5. P. Tatlock, The Legendary 
History of Britain: G. de M.’s Historia Regum 
Britanniae and its early vernacular versions 


(1950). R.W.B. 
(*c. 1070; +26 III 


ers, became abbot 


Geoffrey of Vendime 
1132), educated at Ang 
of the monastery of the Trinity at Ven- 
déme and cardinal. Besides letters, ser- 
mons, a commentary on the Psalms and 


some theological treatises he composed 
some hymns in rhyme. 


Anal. Hymn., 5°.—Letters, etc., ed. J. Sir- 
mond, Opera, IIT (1696). 

le -ompain, Etude sur G. de V. (1891); E. 
Sackur, ‘Zur Chronologie der Streitschriften 


des G. v. V.’, in Neues Archiv, 17 (1892), ‘ Die 
Briefe G.’s v. V., ibid. 18 ae a 


F.J.E.R. 
Geoffrey of Vinsauf (fl. 1210), English 
author of the Poetrig nova, a popular hand- 
book on the art of poetry. It is really a 
treatise on rhe 


toric as applied to poetry. 
E. Faral, Les Arts sy 
XIiTe siécle (1924). Dociques du XITe et du 


F.J.E.R. 


(*Constantinople 
scholar. He was 
zantine court of 
or to the emperor 
(later Theodore II 
e history, continu- 
honiates, deals with 
Latin occupation of 
iat is an objective and 
ete account based on first-hand know- 
spot € also reflects the many-sided 
vity of Byzantine educated circles in his 
boetry and 
Works. 


George Acropolites 
1217; 11282), Byzantine 
tought up at the By 
Nicaea and became tut 
John III Vatatzes’ son 
Lascaris). His valuabl 
ing that of Nicetas C 
1203-61 during the 
Yonstantinople and 


is rhetorical and theological 


Ed, i 
A. Fleisenberg (1903); I. Bekker (1836, 


32] 


with Latin tr.); Migne, Patr. Gr., 140 (with 
Latin tr.). _— - 

N. lorga, ‘Médaillons . .. 21. Georges 
l’Acropolite’, in Byzantion, 2 (1925). 


J.M.H. 


George Cedrenus (/?. late 11th century), 
Byzantine historian. He wrote a Synopsts 
historiarum from the creation to 1057, 
based on older works, some of which are 
no longer extant; from 811 to 1057 he re- 
produces John Scylitzes almost verbatim. 
Synopsis historiarum, ed. 1. Bekker (2 vols, 
1838-39, with Latin tr.); Migne, Patr. Gr., 
121-122 (with Latin tr.). Me: 


George Codinus Curopalates, Byzan- 
tine official to whom is wrongly assigned an 
important treatise on ceremonial and ofh- 
cials of church and state in Constantinople, 
probably from the mid-14th century. 


Codint Curopalatae De offictalibus palatit 
Cpolitani et de officiis magnae ecclesiae liber, ed, 
I. Bekker (1839, with Latin tr.); Migne, Patr. 
Gr., 157 (with Latin tr.). J.M.H. 


George Gemistus Plethon (%c, 19553 
+1452), Byzantine philosopher and human- 
ist. He was at the court of the Palaeologi 
at Mistra, then after taking part in the 
councils of Ferrara and Florence and lec- 
turing on neo-Platonism, he returned to 
the Peloponnese. His life and writings 
reflect the full revival of interest in classical 
philosophy and the strong links between 
intellectuals in the Greek and Latin 
worlds. 


Migne, Patr. Gr., 160 (with Latin tr.); 
Geaspapiical Treatise, ed. A. Diller in Isis, 27 
a age Anastos, ‘Pletho’s Calendar and 
Liturgy’, in Dumbarton Oaks MaDe: REE) 


George Monachus, sometimes called 
Hamartolus, the Sinner, 9th-century By- 
zantine historian. Nothing appears to be 
known of his life. His important Chronicle 
stretching from Adam to 842 is unfinished 
and was written in Michael II] S reign 
(842-67). The earlier part is based on 
sources some of which are no longer extant; 
the iconoclastic controversy, based to some 
extent on first-hand knowledge, tends to 
oust secular events. — The later continua- 
tion of the Chronicle is known as Georgius 
Continuatus. ‘This treats the years 842- 
948, though the Continuator shows know- 
ledge of events after this date and was 
markedly hostile to Constantine VII and 
the Macedonians. ‘This continuation ex- 
ists in two redactions and was much used 
by other writers ; in one MS. it is attributed 
to ‘a Logothete’, and attempts have been 


made to identify him with Symeon 


Magistros. 


George the Monk: Chronicon, ed. C. de Boor 
(2 vols, 1904); Migne, Patr. Gr., rro (with 
Latin tr.).—Georgius Continuatus, Chromicon, 
ed. I. Bekker (1838, with Latin tr.); Migne, 
Patr. Gr., 109 and 110 (with Latin tr.). 


N. lIorga, ‘Meédaillons . .. 9. Les con- 
tinuateurs de ‘héophane’, in Byzantion, 2 
(1925). J.M.H. 


George of Trebizond (*1395; $1484), 
Greek humanist. He spent much of his 
life teaching in Italy and supported Rome 
in the question of the reunion of the Greek 
and Latin churches. Tle wrote theological 
and philosophical works and _ translated 
Aristotle into Latin. 

Migne, Patr. Gr., 161 (with Latin tr.);: 
Acta Sanctorum (Andrew of Chios, 7th May, in 
Latin only); Letters, ed. E. Leroux (1892). 

Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca, 12; G. Voigt, 
Die Wrederbelebung des klass. Altertums (1893). 


J.M 


George Pachymeres (*Nicaea 1242; 
+Constantinople c. 1310), Byzantine scho- 
lar, holding high offices of church and state. 
He left poems, letters, rhetorical, philo- 
sophical and educational writings as well 
as a history of the years 1261-1308 with an 
introduction covering 1255-61, thus con- 
tinuing George Acropolites. 

De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis libri 
AIH, ed. I. Bekker (2 vols, 1835, with Latin 
tr.); Migne, Patr. Gr., 143-144 (with Latin 
tr.); On the Quadrivium, ed. P. Tannery (Studi 
e Testi, 94, 1940). 

lorga, 4 vac aillons — Slee 
Pachymére’, in Byzantion 1929-30). 
— 0 ee ae 


George Phrantzes (*1401; tend 15th 
century), Byzantine historian and diplo- 
mat. His Chronicle, written in 1478 for the 
Korfiotes, covers the years 1258-1477; for 
his own period he draws on accurate first- 
hand knowledge, being primarily con- 
cerned with the courts of the Palaeologi in 
Constantinople and in Mistra and showing 
a lively hatred of both Latin and Ottoman. 
A shorter revision (Minus) exists and 
opinion is divided as to whether it formed 
notes for the original, or was a later 
abbreviation. 


Ed. J. B. Papadopulos (1935), ed. I. Bekker 


(1838; with Latin tr.); Migne, Patr. Gr., 156 
_ (with Latin tr.). 
N. Iorga, ‘Medaillons . .. 28. Georges 


Phrantzés’, in Byzantion, 2 (1925); W- Miller, 
‘The Historians Doukas and Phrantzes’, in 
Journ. Hell. Stud., 46 (1926). J.M.H. 


George Pisides, yth-century Byzantine 
poet from Pisidia in Asia Minor, deacon 
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and chartophylax of S. Sophia in Heraclius’ 
reign (610-41). His main poems describe 
the Persian campaigns of Heraclius and 
the siege of Constantinople by the Avars 
in 625. 

Expeditio Persica, Bellum Avartcum et 
Heraelias, ed. I. Bekker (1836, with Latin tr.); 
Migne, Patr. Gr., 92 (with Latin tr.); The 
Greek Anthology, ed. B. W. Paton (Loeb 
Libr. with Eng. tr.) contains two short poems. 

N. H. Baynes, ‘Some Notes on... George 
of Pisidia’, in Class. Qu., 6 (ror2); N. lorga, 
‘Meédaillons . 7. George le Pisidien’, in 
Byzantion, 2 (1925). jJ.M.H. 


George Scholarius, as monk and Patri- 
arch known as Gennadius (fc. 1468), 
Byzantine scholar. He took part in the 
council of Florence 1438-39 as opponent 
of the union and after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Ottomans was 
recognized by themas patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. He wrote muchin defence of the 
Greek church and was also interested in 
western scholasticism, translating some of 
Aquinas’ writings. 

CEuvres complétes ... ., ed. L. Petit, X. A. 
Siderides, M. Jugie (1930); Migne, Patr. Gr., 
160 (with Latin tr.). 

_ S. Salaville, ‘Un thomiste 4 Byzance’, in 


Echos d’Orient, 23 (1924). J.M.H. 
George the Syncellus (fl. c. 750-810), 
Byzantine monk and_ chronicler. He 


wrote a world chronicle from the creation 
to Diocletian (284); it was continued by 
Theophanes the Confessor. 

Chronographta, ed. G. Dindorf (1829; with 
Latin tr.). J.M.H. 


Georgius Continuatus: see 'THEOPHANES 
CONTINUATUS. 


Geraldini, ALEssaNpRo (*Umbria 1455; 
+St Domingo 1525), Italian scholar and 
diplomatist. Religious instructor to the 
daughters of queen Isabella of Spain, he 
furthered Christopher Columbus’s expedi- 
tion and became the first bishop of St 
Domingo. His experiences and recollec- 
tions as an explorer in north Africa and 
central America, as diplomatist and 
humanist, form the subject of his 
Itinerariuin ad regiones sub aequinoctiali 
plaga constitutas (1631). PIT. 


Gerbert de Montreuil, 13th-century 
French poet. He dedicated to Marie, 
Countess of Ponthieu, his elegant and 
sober Roman de la Violette (1227~20), 
Based on the same theme as Shakespeare’s 
Cymbeline, it borrows largely from the 
anonymous Comte de Poitiers and from 
Jean Renart. ‘There is a 15th-century prose 
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version. A continuation of Chrétien’s 
Perceval is attributed to this Picard writer. 


Continuation de ‘ Perceval’, ed. M. Williams 
(2 vols only, 1922, 1925); Roman de la Violette, 
ed. D. L. Buffum (1928); Gérard de Nevers, 
prose version of the Roman de la Violette, ed. 
L. F. H. Lowe (1928). M.F.L. 


Gerbert of Aurillac, later pope Silvester 
II (*after 940; t12 V 1003), educated at 
Aurillac and in Spain, where he acquired a 
knowledge of mathematics from Arab 
sources. As archbishop of Reims and 
later as pope he was in the closest relations 
with Otto III. His letters are a historical 
source of great importance, and his mathe- 
matical writings belong to the history of 
science. 

Letters, ed. J. Havet (1889); Opera mathe- 
matica, ed. Bubnov (1891). 

I. J. Picavet, G. un pape philosophe (1897);R. 
Allen, ‘G., Pope Sylvester II’, in Eng. Hist. 
Rev., 7 (1892). F.J.E.R. 


Gerhardt, Paux (*Grafenhainichen 12 III 
1607; tLiibben 27 V 1676), German poet, 
after Luther the greatest German protes- 
tant hymn-writer. After study at Witten- 
berg he went to Berlin in 1642, became 
pastor of Mittenwalde in 1651 and pastor 
of St Nicholas, Berlin in 1657, from which 
office he was removed in 1666 by the 
Elector. In 1668 he became archdeacon at 
Liibben. His hymns achieve a rare bal- 
ance between the claims of the congregation 
and those of Gerhardt’s own personal 
peal pepsin it lends them a warmth 
common humanity rivalled only b 
Wesley. The purity and simplicity seth 
pare he expresses doctrine, the certainty 
— i a and his joy in the external world 
a pak in Opitzian verse. Sixteen of his 
bee te = in common use in England, 
— ny others in non-German Lutheran 
a atic O Haupt voll Blut und 
be was set by J. S. Bach in the 
: a ss ew Passion; ‘ Nun ruhen alle Wilder’ 
iaies enn B A aeipe So translation 
the best known in England, °Pine ) #* 


es Gerhardi Geistliche Andachten (10 vols 
rR eae crit. ed. J. F’. Bachmann (1866). 
Beiseh” ais P. G.-Bibliographie (1908); H. 
Aellen G. (1907, best monograph); E. 
(Disc > uellen und Stil der Lieder Gerhardts 
lungs; asel, 1912); H. Turck, ‘G. entwick- 
8eschichtlich’, in Neophilologus, 28 


1942~42).- 
and his Pin; B. Hewitt, G. as a Hymn-writer 


. Jul ence on English Hymnology (1918); 
ian, ictionary of Hymnology (1907). ) 
L.. W.F; 
Gerharg 


compiler SoS nlp Minden, Low German 


a collection of fables. Either 
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of two MSS may be the one attributed to 
Gerhard: both derive from the ‘Romulus’ 
cycle but, whereas the 13th-century(?) 
Wolfenbittel MS. is rather insignificant, 
the Magdeburg MS. of c. 1370 has been 
written by a lively narrator of unmistakable 
individuality. 

A. Leitzmann, G. von M. (Wolfenbittel 
MS.; 1898); W. Seelmann, G. von M, 
(Magdeburg MS.; 1878). 

L. Wolff, Verf.-Lex. II, XXIII (1936); A. 
Leitzmann, Niederdt. Jahrb., 69/70 (1948). 


Gerhoh of Reichersberg (*1093 ; +1169), 
provost of the house of Augustinian 
canons. He aimed at a reconciliation of 
empire and papacy and a reform of the 
church. His writings are mostly polemical 
expositions of his political and religious 
views. ‘The De Investigatione Antichristi 
is the most famous. 

Migne, Patr. Lat., 193; E. Sackur, Lrbelli de 
Lite, 3 (Mon. Germ. Hist., 1897). F.J.E.R. 


Gérin-Lajoie, ANToINE (*Yamachiche, 
Que. 4 VIII 1824; tOttawa 4 VIII 1882), 
French-Canadian poet and novelist. Edu- 
cated at the College of Nicolet, he wrote 
while still a student a poem on the Canadian 
exiles of the 1837 rebellion, beginning ‘Un 
Canadien errant, banni de ses foyers’, 
which has become one of the chief 
patriotic songs of French Canada. In 
1852, after several years in journalism, he 
was appointed translator to the Quebec 
legislative assembly, and shortly after the 
establishment of the federal Parliament at 
Ottawa in 1867 he became its assistant 
librarian. His two novels represent the 
beginning of the naturalistic treatment of 
rural life in Quebec, but have a strong 
didactic tendency. 

Nove ts: Jean Rivard le Défricheur (1874); 
ean Rivard VEconomiste (1876).—HisrTory: 
Dix ans au Canada, 1840-50 (1888). 

L. de Montigny, A. G.-L. (1926). B.K.S. 


Germanus: see BACHUR, ELIJAH. 


Germez, ADAM C. VAN (*Amsterdam 
1610; $1667), Dutch playwright and actor, 
barber and bookseller. He recited in the 
theatre the funeral oration on Hooft, 
which G. Brandt had adapted from du 
Perron’s oration on Ronsard. He also 
translated Vervolgde Laura (1645) and De 
Klagende Klaezjenor en doolende Doristee 
(1647), both after Rotrou. 

A. van Halmael, jr., Bydragen tot de 
geschiedenis v. h. tooneel (1840). A.M.B.W. 


Gerok, FriepRICH KARL VON (*Vaihingen 
30 I 1815; TStuttgart 14 I 1890), German 
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religious poct, celebrated preacher and 
court-chaplain, whose Palmbldtter were 
much translated, and whose melodious 
verse ranges edifyingly over historical, 
patriotic and biblical subjects and the 
beauties of nature. 

Evangeliumpredigten (1856);  Palmblatter 
(1857, 1318st ed. 1902; tr. J. E. A. Brown, 
Palm Leaves, 1860); Pfingstrosen (1864); Pd- 
gerbrod (1866); Blumen und Sterne (1868); 


Deutsche Ostern (1871); Von Bethlehem dis 
Golgatha (1881); Ausgewahlte Dichtungen 
(1907). 


F. Braun, Erinnerungen an K. G. (1891); 
G. Gerok, K. G., etn Lebensbild (1892). 
H.A.P. 


Gerov, NaybDEN (*IXoprivshtitsa 3 IX 
1823; [Plovdiv 7 VIII 1900), Bulgarian 
poet and philologist. Educated in Russia, 
he was for a time Russian consul in Bul- 
garia. After 1850 he turned to literature 
and greatly influenced modern Bulgarian 
language and literature. His poem Stoyvan 
i Rada (Odessa, 1845) is the first major 
poetical work in contemporary Bulgarian 
literature. He published many books on 
Bulgarian folk-lore, language and educa- 


tion. His major work, Rechak na Bal- 
garskiya Exstk (5 vols, 1895-1904, in 
Bulgarian and Russian), was the first 


modern Bulgarian dictionary. 
Balgarskt Estk t Obrazovante (istanbul, 
1852); Pravilo ot Pravopissanie (Vienna, 1872). 
T’. Panchev, N. G. (1923); M. Poprujenko, 
Iz Arhivata na G. (1931). M.P. 


Gershom ben Judah, ‘Mr’or HAGGOLAHW’ 
(*Metz ¢. 960; {Mainz 1028), German 
Hebrew liturgical poct. He is the first 
Hebrew writer in Germany and through 
his teaching and ordinances greatly influ- 
enced the later development of German 
Jewry. His poems, in simple language, 
some of them relating to current persecu- 
tions, found many imitators. 


Selihoth u-fizmonim, ed. A. M. Habermann 


(1944). 
A. Marx, Essays in Jewish Btography (1947). 


Gerson, JEAN; or JEAN LE CHARLIER 
(*Gerson, nr Rethel 14. XII 1363; TLyons 
12 VII 1428), French ecclesiastic and 
author. Chancellor of the University of 
Paris from 1395, his public activity was 
directed towards ending the schism and 
reforming the church. He played a great 
part at Constance (1415-18), where he was 
the leading exponent of the doctrine of the 
supremacy of a general council. In Vienna 
1418-19, he returned to France after the 
murder of Jean Sans Peur (ro [X 1419) and 
spent his last years in Lyons. Most of 
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Gerson’s immense output in Latin and 
French (on morals, education, theology 
and philosophy) was evoked by the needs 
of the contemporary situation; his mystical 
and devotional treatises, however, have 
enduring value. A devout contemplative 
and a man of balanced wisdom, he attacked 
the excesses of rational theology and the 
intellectualism of the schools while at the 
same time rejecting the emotional ex- 
travagance and pantheistic tendencies of 
much contemporary mysticism. 


Opera omnia, ed. E. Du Pin (Antwerp, 
1700; only the Latin works); Le Tratté contre 
le Roman de la Rose, ed. E. Langlois in Romania, 
45 (ro18—109); La Montagne de Contemplation 
and La Mendtcité spirttuelle, ed. M. J. Pinet 
(1927) and P. Pascal (1945); Ad Dewmn vadit 
(sermon), ed. G. Frénaud (1948). 

J. B. Schwab, Johannes G. (1856); J. L. 
Connolly, Jon G. (1928); J. Stelzenberger, 
Die Mystik des F. G. (1928); A. Combes, ¥. G. 
commentateur dtonysten (1940); E. Gilson, La 
Philosophie au moyven-dge (1944). FLW. 


Gersonides, Lrvi BEN GERSON, known as 
RALBAG (*1288; +Bagnols 1344), Proven- 
¢al Hebrew philosopher and _ scientific 
writer; inventor of the ‘Jacob’s Staff’ and 
other astronomical instruments. He wrote 
commentaries to several books of the Bible. 
His chief work, Milhamoth Adonai (‘Wars 
of God’), develops the theme of revelation 
versus philosophy with constant reference 
to the system of Averroes. 


Milhamoth Adonai (1st ed. Riva di Trento, 
1560), Die Kampfe Gottes, tr. B. Kellermann 
(1914). 

J. Weil, Plulosophie religieuse de Léu b. Ger- 
son (1868); N. Adlerblum, A study of G. in his 
proper perspective (1926); I. Husik, History of 
Medieval Fewish Philosophy (1946); J. Carle- 
bach, Levi 6. Gerson als Mathemattker (1910). 

(oR 


Gerstacker, FRIEDRICH (*Hamburg ro V 
1816; ?Brunswick 31 V 1872), German 
novelist. He roamed over America as a 
jack of all trades from 1837 to 1852. He 
subsequently travelled to Central and 
South America, Australia and the Dutch 
East Indies, Egypt and Abyssinia. In the 
Franco-German war he was war corres- 
pondent for the Gartenlaube. Of his 44 
volumes, written in an old-fashioned in- 
volved style, his American novels are stil] 
readable on account of their keen observa- 
tion and their confident admiration of the 
democratic way of life. 


Die Regulatoren in Arkansas (1845; The 
Feathered Arrow, or, The Forest Rangers. tr 
1851); Die Flusspiraten des Mississippi (x8 48 - 
The Pirates of the Mississippi, tr. 1856): Ger- 
melshausen (1862; The Strange V. illage, and 
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Lhe Burgomaster’s Daughter, tr. 1878).—<Streif- 
und Fagdztige durch die Vereinigten Staaten 
Nordamerikas (1844; Wild Sports in the Far 
West, tr. 1854); Mississippi-Bilder (1847; 
Western Lands and Western Waters, tr. 1864). 
G. H. R. O’Donnell, ‘G. in America’, in 
Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. of America, 42 (1927); 
E. Seyforth, BF. G. (1930); A. J. Prahl, 
G. und die Probleme seiner Zeit (1938) and 
‘America in the Works of G.’, in Mod. Lang. 
Quart., LV (1943). E.R. 


Gerstenberg, Heinrich WILHELM vON 
(*Tondern, Schleswig 3 I 1737; tAltona 
1 XI 1823), German dramatist. In youth 
Gerstenberg met Gellert in Leipzig. ‘The 
son of an officer, he saw war service in the 
Danish army but entered the civil admin- 
istration in 1768. He retired in 1812. 
Gerstenberg’s literary activity was chiefly 
concentrated in the late 1760s, when he 
published his Briefe iiber die Merkwiirdig- 
keiten der Literatur (alsocalled Schl eswigsche 
Literaturbriefe) and the stark tragedy of 
hunger Ugolino, based on Dante. These 


two works exercised a powerful influence 
on ‘Sturm und Drang’. 


VERSE: Tdédndeleien (1759); Kriegslieder 
(1764).—PLays: Ugolino (1768); Minona 
(1785).—CriTICcIsM : Briefe tiber Merkwiirdig- 
keiten der Literatur (3 vols, 1766-67; ed. A. v. 


a 1888).—Vermischte Schriften (3 vols, 
Ls); 


M. Jacobs Gerstenbergs Uzgolino (1898); 

; 98); 

A. M. Wagner, G. und der Sturm und Drang 
y aaa 1920-24); J. W. Eaton, G. and Lessing 


H.B.G. 


Gervase of Canterbury (*Maidstone c. 
*'41; Te. 1210), English chronicler, be- 
came a monk of Christ Church, Canterbury 
nN 1163. He played an active part in the 
disputes of the monastery. His chief 


works are a chronicle from r100 to I199 
ae a history of the archbishops of Canter- 


Historical Works, ed. W. Stubbs (1879-80). 
R.R.R. 


Gervase of Tilbur 
Te. 1235), English hj 
canon law at Bolo 
shal of the kingd 
Otto LV His c 
bertalia, was wr 
entertainment of 
and historical] 
tion of 
Prepared for Hen the Li 
“cetiarum, 1s cont Baars — By 
Oti 


tores Roreberialia, ed. G. G. Leibnitz, Scrip- 


de ™ DBrunsvicensium (1707); Radulphi 
(18 Coggeshall Chronicon Hf? 7 Seavenncn 
75). ’ RRR 


y (*Tilbury c. 1150; 
Storian and lecturer on 
gna, was appointed mar- 
om of Arles by emperor 
hief work, the Otia In- 
itten about 1212 for the 
Otto. It is a geographical 
compendium with a collec- 


Strange tales. A book of anecdotes 


Gessner, SALOMON (*Zurich 1 I 1730; 
tibid. 2 III 1788), Swiss writer. ‘he son 
of a bookseller, Gessner, after a period in 
Berlin, became a landscape painter and 
engraver in Zurich. He wrote prose idylls 
which he illustrated himself. His work 
expresses the desire of the age for the 
simple and natural, remaining, however, 
bound by the rationalistic conventions. In 
consequence it enjoyed great popularity. 
Die Nacht (1753); Daphnis (1754); Idyllen 
(1756); Idyllen (5 vols, 1772).-——Schriften (4 
vols, 1762); Sdmtliche Schriften (2 vols, 1777). 
H. Wé6lfflin, S. G. (1889); Z a 
1 G ); P. Leeman, S. G. (1929). 
S.G. (1913); P. Leeman, :) A es 
Geyter, JuLius pe (*Lede 25 V_ 1830; 
+Antwerp 18 II 1905), Flemish poet, 
writer of cantatas (set to music by Peter 
Benoit), political poems (Geuzenlied, 1872) 
and epic poems. He adapted Reinaert 
(1874) in the Middle Dutch accent verse. 


De Rubenscantate (1877); De wereld in 
(1878); De Muze der geschiedents (1880); De 
Rijn (1882) ; Th. van Rijswij ckcantate (1884).— 
Drie mensen van in de wieg tot in het graf (1861 
and 1864); Keizer Karel en het ryjk der Neder- 
landen (1888).—Volledige Werken (7 vols, 
191 Rooses, Letterkundige Studién {xB94). 
Gezelle, Gurpo (*Bruges 1 V 1830; tibid 
27 XI 1899), Flemish poet, one of the 
masters of modern lyricism, was educated 
at the seminary at Roeselare where, after 
being ordained priest in 1854, he became a 
teacher and exercised a strong moral and 
literary influence on various pupils, among 
whom were Hugo and Gustaf Verriest and 
E. van Oye. In Bruges, after failing as 
headmaster of the Seminarium Anglo-Bel- 
gicum, he embarked on polemic journalism 
(in his own anti-liberal weekly ’t Faer 30 
and elsewhere). On the verge of neuras- 
thenia he left Bruges in 1872 and became 
a curate at Courtrai. ‘Ihe poetical har- 
vest of this first period (c. 1850—70) is one 
of the highlights of romanticism. Already 
expressive of a refined sensuousness, his 
lyricism, inspired by nature, friendship 
with pupils, his love of his native country 
and God, is an often passionate outpouring 
of a very sensitive personality endowed 
with a wide range of sentiment. Almost 
from the start Gezelle displayed origin- 
ality in diction and imagery, rhythm, 
rhyme and harmony, fashioned from 
popular speech into an instrument as sen- 
sitively refined as it is spontaneous and 
oe of silence, of physical re- 
covery and gradual reconciliation with the 
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outer world he inaugurated a new period 
of poctical production which was to con- 
tinue from c. 1877 until his death. After 
publishing his excellent translation of 
Lonegfellow’s Hraratha (1886), he devoted 
himself to philological and literary work, 
becoming director of the English Canon- 
esses at Bruges, where he died. In Gezelle’s 
mature poctry the outpouring of feeling 
gave way to more self-contained lyrical 
compositions. A considerable part of his 
work consists of nature poems of such in- 
tense sensuous perception and in language 
evocative of such almost physical presence 
as to constitute one of the summits of 
impressionism. But in this same period 
Gezelle wrote hymns of the most mystical 
profundity, spiritual poetry about time, 
death and eternity in the Christian cycle, 
nature, man, God, 

Although essentially a true original poet 
Gezelle also has great merit as a writer on 
philology and folk-lore. Moreover he was 
the great moving force behind the Flemish 
cultural renaissance at the end of the roth 
century. 

Verse: Kerkhofblommen (1858); Dichtoefen- 
ingen (1858); Aleengedichtjes (1860); Gedich- 
ten, gezanyen en gebeden (1862); Ltederen, 
leerdichten et reliqua (1880); Tijdkrans (1893); 
Rijmsnoer (1897); Laatste versen (1901).— 
Prose: Uitstapin de Warande (1882); De ringom 
’t kerkelijk jaar (1908).—Fubtleumuttgave van G. 
Gezelle’s Volledige Werken (18 vols, 1930-39); 
Gezelle’s Werken, ed. F. Baur (4 vols, 1949).— 
Poémes chotsts (tr. E. Cammaerts and Ch. van 
den Borren, 1908); Les beaux poémes (tr. M. 
Christiaens and P. Groult, 1930); Lyra Bel- 
gica, I (Eng. tr. C. and F. Stillman, 1950).— 
Gedichte (tr. R. A. Schréder, 1917); Ausge- 
wahlte Gedichte (tr. J. Decroos, 1938); Jom 
Kranz der Gezetten (tr. H. Graef, 1950). 

H. Verriest, Twintig Vlaamsche Koppen, II 
(1901); G. L. van Roosbroeck, G. G. The 
mystic poet of Flanders (1919); A. Walgrave, 
Het leven van G. G. (2 vols, 1923-24); U. van 
den Voorde, G. G. (1926); B. Verhoeven, G. G. 
(1930); A. Verwey, ‘G. G.’, in Leiding, I 
(1930); I’. Baur, Uzt G.’s Leven en Werk (1930) ; 
H. Roland Holst, G. G. (1931); R. F. Lissens, 
Het impresstonisme in de Vlaamsche letterkunde 
(1934); R. Guarnieri, G. G., vita del poeta e 
saggio delle sue poeste (1941); W. Willems, 
G. G. (1944); A. Vermeylen, De Vlaamse Let- 
teren van G. tot heden (1949). R.F.L. 


Gha’ani: see Qa’anlI. 


Ghalib, ASADULLAH KHAN (*Agra 1796; 
tDelhi 1869), one of the leading literary 
figures at the court of Bahadur Shah, last 
Mogul emperor of Delhi. He was the 
author of many innovations in Urdu prose 
and poetry. He was the first to use Urdu 
instead of Persian as the medium of corres- 
pondence with his friends, and he is looked 
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on as the founder of standard Urdu literary 
prose. He felt the necessity of finding a 
wider sphere than the ghazal as a form 
of poetry, and paved the way for his 
distinguished pupil Altaf Husain Hali of 
Panipat. H.G.R. 


Ghazali, MuHAMMAD: see QAzALt. 


Gherardi, Giovanni, known as GIOVANNI 
DA PRaTO (*Prato ¢. 1367; +Florence 1442/ 
46), Italian poet; Lector Danis in Florence 
from 1417 to 1425. His Writings, of which 
Il Paradiso degli Alberti is the most 
interesting, abound in echoes of Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. 


Il Paradiso degli Alberti, ed. A. Wesselofsky 
(1867). 

F. Novati, ‘G. G. da Prato’, in Misc. 
fiorent. di erudiz. e stor., r (1866) 


P.McN. 

Gherardi del Testa, Tomaraso (*Terric- 
cidla di Pisa 1818; +Pistoia t8Sr), Italian 
novelist and playwright. Remembered 
chiefly for his comedies, some of which are 
still acted, Gherardi succumbed to the 
influence of French drama and left little 
that was original, except perhaps La carité 
pelosa, Le cosctense elastiche (x861) and J] 
vero blasone (1862). 

Leatro comico dell’avvocato T. G. dal FT. 
(4 vols, 1856-83), 

I. Sanesi, La Commedia, 2 (1935). 


B.R. 


Ghica, Ion, Bey of Samos (*Bucharest 
16 VIII 1816; 001847 Sasha Mavros ; 
tGhergani 1897), Rumanian scholar and 
politician, wrote many scientific and polit- 
ical works but it is his Scrisorile cdtre 
Alecsandri (1884) which entitle him to a 
place in Rumanian literature. His aim 
was to show in a literary garb the historical 
truths of the period between 1821 and the 
union of the principalities (1859). 

Coup d’ail sur Pétat actuel de la Valachie 
(1835); Potds de la Moldo-Valachie dans la 
question @’Orient (1835); Derniére occupation 
des principautés (1853); Convorbirt econorice 
(5 pts, 1866); Scrisorile cdtre Alecsandri (1884; 
and ed. 1887; 3rd ed. 4 vols, 1905); Armintire 
din pribegie dupa 1848 (1 890). 

Sire Istrati, Activitatea sttintifica a lug 
I. G. (1902); P. V. Hanes, Studit de Literatura 
romana, I (1910); N. Georgescu-Tistu, 7. G. 
scrittorul (1935). A.V.W. 


Ghistele, CorNELIS VAN, alias TALPA or 
DE Mo (*Antwerp c. 1520?; Tafter 1570), 
Dutch poet in the Rederijker tradition, a 
weaver by trade. As factor of the Cham- 
ber of Rhetoric ‘De Goudsbloem’ he wrote 
several dramas (Van Eneas en Dido Van 
lero en Leander etc.) ; the classical subjects 
and even more their realism and eroticism 
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METTI = 
GIACO naissance spirit. He 
ae and translated 


° th : 
bear witness t? 5 Latin 
also wrote poems } Virgil, Sophocles 
ce, 


- a *T) 
ae ge Grietens, 1922) and 
nitg ’ ° 
S ce. fader, Lett., 
Horace, in Tijdschr. Neder) 7: 6° eg 
43 A. orp, . Eeghem, in * : 
20 (1900); W. van J.J.M. 


Vlaamse Ac. (1941). . 
ovi Ligure 19 Til 


NI 

Giacometti, Paole eh { 1882), Italian 
1816; +Gazzuolo 33 = 7 His work 

laywright of pro ific utp’ d social 
A al omantic historice = daw: 3 
that of a professional a 7 Eliza hain 
His best known plays and il Poeta e 
Regina D’Inghilterra (1853) 
la Ballerina (1841). —* 

4 f ] ; I 5 - = _— ° 

Concerti Le, Comore “Grima 
sentvb dal Been Gl OSS AOR? Tox), 
Grosso, P. G. nella vita € nelle apere 122 oy 


Giacomino da Verona ( fi. mid-13th cen- 
tury), north Italian. religious poct. A 
Franciscan friar, Giacomuno wrote two 
poems, the one on the Heavenly Jeru- 
salem’, the other on the Infernal Baby- 
lon’, of 280 and 340 lines respectively. ‘The 
monorhymed quatrains run fluently; but 
are not otherwise remarkable. 

E. Monaci, Crestomazia ital. dei primi secoli 
Loe) C. Dionisotti and C. Grayson, Early 
talian Texts (1 ' 

Cy, Berea a (and ed. 1939); L. 


Russo, Ritratti e disegni storict, a 


Giacomino Pugliese (fl. ¢. 1200-50), 
Italian poet of the Sicilian School (q-v-). 
Nothing is known of his life. The 8 love- 
poems ascribed to him are remarkably 
fresh and clear; he is perhaps the most 
genuine poet of the school. One may note 
his use, in one of the poems, of the 
popular’ contrasto-form—a kind of amor- 
Ous altercation. 
“ Le Rime di G. P., ed. M. Santangelo (1937) ; 
«+. Monaci, Crestomazia ital. dei primi secoli 
(1912); C. Dionisotti and C. Grayson, Early 
ftalian Tests (1949). 
- Y.. De Bartholomaeis, Primordi della lirica 
arte in Italia (1943); G. Bertoni, [1 Duecento 
(2nd ed. 1930). iS. 


ee Giusepee (*Colleretto Parella, 
1906) ss ert a Aosta 21 X 1847; tr IX 
With a talian writer of versatile genius 
The fea ae preference for the theatre. 
Success b of De Amicis and Boito his 
Pseudo-m, a with | plays in verse on 
style, ey leval subjects in the romantic 


na partita a scacchi (1873); 


from these he was attracted to French 
naturalism, producing J Trist? Amori 
(1888), considered by many his best work, 
and finally to Ibsen. ‘Though his work 
often lacks thought or passion, much of it 
is animated by a love of beautiful things 
far rernoved from reality. His Novelle e 
Paesi valdostant (1886) and other works are 
still read and he was part author of the 
librettos of Puccini’s La Bohéme, Tosca and 
Madam Butterfly. 

Teatro in prosa e tn versi di G, G., ed. 
Casanova (n.d.). 

S. Sciuto, G. G. e la sua opera (1910); La 
Lettura, 10 (1906). N.K.W. 


Giamboni, Bono (*¢. 1230; tc. 1300), 
Florentine prose-writer. A lawyer by pro- 
fession, he, with Brunetto Latini, was the 
chief Italian prose-translator of his cen- 
tury. Tle made versions of Orosius, of 
Latini’s Trésor, of The Art of War of F. 
Vegetius and of minor medieval works of 
edification. He wrote also an original 
Introduction to the Virtues. His prose 3s 
admired for elegance and precision. 

Delle Storie de P. Orosto, ed. F. Tassi (1849); 
ll Tesoro di B. L. volgartzzato da B. G., ed. 
Gaiter (1878-83); for other works see E. 
Proto, in Studi medievali, 3 (1908), and L. 
Mannucci, in Studi di filologia romanza, 9. 

S. Debenedetti, ‘B. G.’, in Studi medievali, 
4 (1913); G. Bertoni, 11 Duecento aed 


1930), 


Giambullari, Prer FRANcEsco (*Florence 
1495; tibid. 24 VIII 1555), Italian his- 
torian and man of letters, wrote the first 
European history in Italian—a work of 
greater stylistic elegance than historical 
value—and a grammar of Florentine 
usage, which he championed in the con- 
temporary language controversy. 

Historia dell’Europa (from A.p. 887 to 947, 
unfinished), ed. C. Bartoli (1566), A. Mortara 
(1822), A. Gotti (1856), G. Marangoni (1910); 
Il Gello (1546) ; De la lingua che st parla e scrive 
in Firenze (1551). 

Kirner, Sulla storta dell’ Europa dt 
P. F. G. (1889); C. Vallacca, La vita e le opere 
di P. F. G. (1898); G. L. Luzzato, L’Arte dt 
P. G. (1934)- P.McN. 


Gianni dei Ricevuti, Lapo (*Florence 
c. 12703; tc. 133°), Italian poet. <A notary 
by profession, he was a friend of Caval- 
canti and Dante and is mentioned by the 
latter in a famous sonnet and in De Vulg. 
El. Wis own verse (16 poems, mostly 
canzoni and ballate) is average stilnovtsmo 
(q.v.) in style and diction; more light- 
heatted than Cavalcanti, less pensive, of 
course, than Dante—yet resembling the 
latter’s Vita Nuova in its representation of 
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the donna as ‘beatific’, more perhaps than 
the verse of any other member of the 


group. 

Rime de L. G. e¢ di Gianim Alfant, ed, B. 

Lammas, Lanciano, Carabba (1912); Ronatoy; 

del dolce sttl novo, ed. J.. D1 Benedetto (1939). 

F. Figurelh, J? dolce sti novo (1933); F. 

Biondoliilo, Dante creaiore del d. st. 1. 12937), 
i. 


Giannone, Pirrro (*Ischitella 7 iY 1676; 
#Turin 7 III 1748), Italian historian, 
Jurist; 4 follower of Vico; excommunicated 
(7723), he lived in exile (Vienna, Venice, 
Geneva) and died after 13 years IN prison, 
Giannone Wrote the Storia civile del Regno 
di Napoli (1723), a comprehensive survey 
of Neapolitan history, advocating secular 
government and opposing the political 
pretensions of the papacy. Other works 
include an autobiography and the 7 riregno, 
a critical examination of Catholic dogma, 
Storia civile del Regeno di Napol (4 vols, 
yaad: XI vols, 1823); /l Jriregno, ed. Parente 
(3 vols, 1940); La Vita di P. G., ed. Nicolini 
I 
905). colini, Gli scrittd e la fortuna del G, 
(1913) and Le teorte politiche dt P. G. (t915); 
L, Marini, P. G. e i! giannonismo a Napolt nel 
Settecento (1950). M.W. 


Giannotti, Donaro (*Florence 27 XI 
1492; }Rome 27 NII 1573), Italian writer, 
Secretary to republican, exile from Medi- 
cean, Florence, he advocated for his native 
city the governo misto of his admired 
Venice in political writings which display 
acute analysis if restricted vision. 

Opere politiche e letterarie, ed. F. Iu. Polidori 
(2 vols, 1850). | 

I. Sanesi, La vita e l’opera di D. G. (1889) ; 


E. Zanoni, D. G. nella vita e negli scrittt (1900). 
P.McN. 


Gibbon, Epwarp (*Putney 27 IV 1737; 
tLondon 16 I 1794), English historian. 
The greatest of historians, Gibbon 1s also, 
thanks to his Autobiography, the best 
known. It describes his removal to 
Lausanne after his conversion to Roman 
Catholicism at Oxford, and his abortive 
love-affair (‘I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as 
a son’); his subsequent service with the 
Hampshire militia, which was ‘not useless 
to the historian of the Roman Empire’; 
and his momentous visit to Rome in 1764. 
Gibbon’s residence in Switzerland had 
given him a cosmopolitan outlook and he 
wrote with equal ease in French and Eng- 
lish. Even more than the wide reading 
and exact scholarship by which he pre- 
pared himself for his life’s work, his style 
has ensured his lasting fame. Its delibera- 
tion and formality are in keeping with 


GIFFORD 


the sws...3 

innuendeeBess of his theme, while his 

The Sth and irony, with the urbanity of 

religious subi? play especially upon 

With soler UOjects, ‘sapping a solemn creed 
“Mn sneer’, 


En ped Str UBtude de la Littérature (1761; 
Styth Ro 1764); Critical Observations on the 
Of the natn J the Aenetd (1770); The FHistory 
tpg. le and Fall of the Roman Empire 
ed. y(/p? jf and III, 1781; IV, V, VI, 1788; 
y,ty, 7 vols, 1896-1900).—Miscel- 
Tee eo Lord Sheffield G vets 
Radlisee 4, B. Bury (1907); The Autabio- 
F se f f. G., ed. J. Murray (1896); Zhe 
Hill (29 W the Life of E. G., ed. G. Birkbeck 
Prothesc® Standard ed.); Letters, ed. R. E. 
A Vols, 1896); Journal, ed. D. M. 
., Go¢, Morison, G. (1878); G. M. Young, 
(Arthur tee E. Blunden, E. G. and his Age 
XB yy *e™Mp_ Memorial Lecture, 1935); 
(1035) : ee G. (1936); D. M. Low, &. G. 
jot Gay *. Norton, A Bibliography of the 
G’. (1940). R.F. 
Giese 1 
ced FRaNz ("Minster 21 XII 1845; 
and wit, XI rg01), Low German collector 
*ranz E er of anecdotes centred round one 
phalia: ssink, a citizen of Miinster in West- 
Las do; they were later continued by 
sil Ols. 


Fray . 

Ww 7 bg e oe. bea . 

Ménstey Essink, sin Lidwen un Driven ds aolt 
ersk Kind (1874). Cc 


(eT elgr Anneke, MATHILDE FRANZISKA 
03 VI os ausen, Westphalia 3 IV 1817; 
Vise. 2 xT Fritz Anneke; Milwaukee, 
fragist 5 At 1884), German-American suf- 

aa and author. Originally a pious 
- sae Catholic she became a freethinker 
Raden Boome ed of feminism, After the 
fo figs < a qos of 1848 the Annekes had 
finued h 1e United States where she con- 

°c her work for women’s suffrage. 


Vosh - - . . . ‘f 
eer i eth tin Konflikt mit den sostalen Ver- 
7 oe (1846); ‘Memoiren einer Frau aus 
ae adisch-Pfalzischen Feldzug’, ed. A. B, 

St, in Americana Germanica, 20 (1918). 
~ yy wenemer, in Dict. Am. Btog., VII 
(1931). E 


Sitford, Humrrey (ff, 1580), English poet 
and translator, possibly schoolmaster at 
Anth aoe: and probably second son of 
thony Gifford of Halsbury. His felici- 
tous verse and readable prose may have 
€en known to Shakespeare. He is re- 
miniscent of Chaucer, the Italians and the 
t‘rror for Magistrates. 


A Posie of Gilloflowers (180): C 
Poems and Translations int Bote en 


Grosart (1875), ed. F. J, Harvey Darton (1933) 
Bis] 
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ORD | 
a {LLIAM (#1V 1759; {London 


ifford, Ww : an of letters, editor 
: XII 1826), Eng om its ee 4 
of Quarterly 309. 52 adherent of the 
anti-radicalss literature, he bitterly ait 
old geHoe writers» published an aren Lie 
cine 3 Endymion in 1819 and earn 


hatred of Hazlitt. a 

Baviad and Maeviad Vr 41800) ; Vnets 
1797); Epistle to Peter . 
(1821, verse tr}. (1931) 3 Cc. C. Southey, 

R. B. Clark, Life (19 of Robert Southey 
Life and aes ig a iat on Gifford as 

g-50; 10 : 
(6 vols, 1849 spirit of the Age Gor tines 
attack on Gifford, 1925) 
aGiena 14 % 1660; 

se ae Gmoramo, gina dramatist. 
ioe at Se professor ot I some gn 
Siena; exiled (1717)3.4 pee tie @ 
doni in theatrical rerorm. ‘Ra icauy a 
posed to all hypocrisy, Gigli Stiefel 
satirical comedies 1n the French classica 
style, notably Dow Pilone (1711), 1n_1mita~- 
tion of Moliére’s Tartuffe, and the farcical 
Sorellina di Don Pilone (1712). Other 
works include miscellaneous verse, satirical 
prose and the Vocabolario cateriniano (1707, 
1717), a dictionary defiantly asserting the 
superiority of Sienese over the Florentine 


dialect. 


Scritti satirici in prosa e€ in verso, ed. Bianchi 
(1865); Zl Goasaieon, ed. Allodoli (1913); 
Vocabolario cateriniano, ed. Fanfani (1866).— 
Opere (3 vols, 1797-98, incomplete). 

F. Favillo, G. G. senese nella vita . a 


opere (1907). 


Gilani, ‘Asp aL Qapir (*Nif (Gilan) 
1077 ?; +Baghdad 1166 ?), founder of the 
first great Moslem mystic brotherhood. 
He went to Baghdad in 1095 where he 
studied law and philology. In 1127 he 
Started preaching and by 1134 was SO popu- 
Jar that a convent was built for him by 
Private subscription. Other convents soon 
recognized his authority, which after his 
death (sometimes through only loosely con- 
nected congregations) spread over the 
entire Moslem world. 
' His works consist mainly of sermons 
some of the best in Islamic literature), 
neko and treatises on ritual and ethics— 
ably his famous Sufi manual Al Ghunya. 
la ee is usually free of technicalities 
thropy. ce one of toleration and philan- 
Propresc: he Qadiri order was generally 
ai Sha and unfanatical. 
Al Fanj Pe Li-talibi Tariq al Flaqq (1871); 
Khairat Gea (1884); Hizb Basha’ir al 
(1886 6); Al Fuyudat al Rabbaniya 


L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan (1§ - A, 
Le Chatelier, Confréries Mucdmanes da tees 
(1887); O. Depont and X. Coppolani, Con- 
fréries Religieuses Musulmanes (1897); D. S. 
Margoliouth, ‘Abd al Qadir al Djili’, in Ency. 
of Islam, I (1913); H. A. Rose, The ‘Darvishes 
(1927). W.A.el K. 


Gilbert, GABRIEL (®c. 1610; +e. 1680), 
French dramatist and poet, Among his 
patrons were Richelicu and queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden, who appointed him her 
resident in Paris (1657). He used his 
moderate talent in composing light verse 
and a series of romantic tragedies and 
tragi-comedies. 

Téléphonte (1641); Hs polite ou Le Gargon in- 
sensible (1647); Sémtramis (1647); La Mort 
d’Arrie et de Pétus (1659); Théagéne (1662); 
Les Amours d’Ovide (1663); Héro et Léandre 


(1667). 
E. J. Pellet, A Forgotten French Dramatist, 
G. G. (Paris, 1931)- G.B. 


Gilbert, Sir Humrrey (*Compton, mr 
Dartmouth; 1578/79 ? daughter of John 
Aucher; toff the Azores 9 IX 1583), Eng- 
lish soldier, statesman, seaman, pioneer- 
colonist, famed for his efforts to find the 
north-west passage, whose tract Queen 
Elizabeth’s Academy (1572) suggests much 
that was obtained by Bodley and, later, 
London University. 

Queene Elizabethes Achademy, repr. Early 
Eng. Text Soc., Ex. Ser. (1869); A Discourse of 
Discoverie for a new Passage to Catata (1576), 
ed. C. Slafter (1903). B.L.J. 


Gilbert, NicoLas-JosepH Laurent (*Fon- 
tenay-le-Chateau, Vosges 1751; ‘Paris 
12 XI 1780), French poet. The pathos of 
his elegiac verse caused him to be claimed 
as a forerunner of the romantics. His 
hatred of the anti-religious rationalism of 
his century breaks out in his satirical poems 
Le Dix-huitieme siécle (1775) and Mon 
Apologie (1778). His early death was 
caused by a riding accident. 

CEuvres complétes (1823); GBuvres choisies, ed, 


P. Perret (1882). bm) 
A. de Vigny, Stello (1832, his life romanti- 


cized); E. Laffay, Le poéte G. (1898). G.B. 


Gilbert, SiR WILLIAM SCHWENCK (*Lon- 
don 18 XI 1836; ©Lucy Agnes ‘Turner; 
+Harrow Weald 29 V tort), English 
dramatist and humorous verse writer. 
Having achieved success with his skittish 
verses (The Bab Ballads, 1869) and several 
comedies and burlesques, he entered into 
the famous partnership with (Sir) Arthur 
Sullivan the musician, writing the witty, 
satirical, delightfully absurd librettos for 
the most popular light operas of the 


century. 
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H.M.S. Pinafore (prod. 1875); The Pirates 
of Penzarice (1879); Patience (1551); The 
Mikado (1885); The Gondoliers (1559). 

W. Archer, English Dramatusts of Today 
(1882); E. A. Browne, H’. 5. CG. (1907); ]) 
Baily, Zhe Gilbert and Sullivan Book (1952), 

R.AS.-J. 


Gildas (*c. 500; +570), Romano-British 
historian, author of the De Fxetdto et Con. 
questu Britanniae (c. 547), @ Primary bur 
unreliable document for carly English 
history- 

Ed. ‘T. Nlommsen in Afon. Germ. hist, auct. 
antiq., 13 (1898); Nigne, Parr. Lat., 69. 

EF M. otenton, Anglo-Saxon England (2nd 


ed. 1947). R.W.B. 


Gildon, CHARLES (*Gillingham, Dorset 
1665 ?; ©1088; +London ? 1724), English 
dramatist, Critic, editor and writer of much 
miscellaneous prose and verse of varying 
quality and importance. A Roman Catholic 
and at Douay (1677), Gildon later became 
a deist. Conflict with Pope earned him g 
disparaging judgment with which he js 
still encumbered. If his original ability js 
weak, he shows strength in his understand- 
ing of the hterary standards of his time, 
and his Life of Betterton (1710) Says Much 
worth saying on the contemporary theatre, 
His criticism of Shakespeare is not neglig- 
ible, and he was associated with open 
praise of Milton, editing Mrscellaneous 
Letters (1094). B.L.J. 
Letters and Essays (1694), 2 essays repr. in 
W. H. Durham, Critical Essays 1700-25 
(1915); Lhe Lives and characters of the English 
Dramatick Poets (1699); Complete Art of 
Poetry (2 vols, 1718) part repr. in W. H. Dur- 
ham above; The Life . . . af Mr Daniel Defoe 
(1719), repr. P. Dottin (1923, with Pe 


Giles of Rome (*Rome 1246/47; TAvig- 
non 22 II 1316), philosopher, pupil of 
Thomas Aquinas; prior-general of the 
Augustinian Order (1292) and bishop of 
Bourges (1295). He wrote commentaries 
on Aristotle, Peter Lombard and Porphyry 
as well as political treatises which had a 
widespread influence. 

G. Boffito, Saggio di bibliografia Egidiana 
(1911); U. Oxilia and G. Boffito, Un trattato 
tnedito di E. Colonna (1908); U. Mariani, 
Scrittori Politict Agostiniani del sec. ae 927). 


Gilles de Paris (jf. 1200), author of a 
Latin poem, the Carolinus, on the virtues 
of Charlemagne, which he presented to 
Prince Louis, son of Philip Augustus. 


H. F, Delaborde, ‘Note sur le Carolinus de 
G. de P.’, in Mélanges Emile Cae tegre)- 


GIL ¥ ZARATE 


Vinier (¢Arras 13 XI 1252), 
Canon of Lil poet. Mentioned in 1225 as 
of J tras } le and official of Arras; canon 
Meteke 1234. Six of his poems (ed. A. 

“» 1906), metrically ingenious and in 


a |} 
ght 8nd graceful style, are extant. 


> 
bee . 


al Yesnon, Recherches biographiques sur les 
“eS artésiens (1804). FLW. 

Gil 

(] ~ Rosenegg, HsRMANN VON 


Zu 
: Ost i XI 1812; tLinz 31 V 1864), 
aWwaken;, poet, Striving for political 
Clal ¢ seh In the Tirol, he attracted ofh- 
Jesuit; et Avour by his passionate anti- 
Vrics w., Yerse. His love-poems and 
Ty reveal a sensitive ear and eye. 
wale, Cee Schiitsenleben (1863); Gedichte (2 
Revolution Sel. tr. J. G. Legge, Rhyme and 
Rabe, ed min Germany, 1917).—Gesamtaus- 
"reundesby; 4 Greinz (1895); Familten- und 
A . 'efe, ed. M. Necker (1913). 
Orrer, Grlms Weg und Wersen (1924). 
FALE 


Spin, Wiuram (*nr Carlisle 4 VI 1724; 
7a es Margaret Gilpin; +Boldre 5 IV 
ref] 4). English author. His poetical and 

sve accounts of his travels in Eng- 


IF 
and, illustrated by his own aquatint en- 


ray 
ee set a fashion for picturesque 
“books, satirized in Dr Syntax. 


O ? ¥ ° . 
bservations on the River Wye and several 


me, : / South Wales (1782 ; followed by similar 

Hi hl; = Cumberland, Westmorland, Scottish 
yh ands, Isle of Wight, West of England) ; 
Fine se 's on Forest Scenery and other Woodland 

by in ° (1790) ; Life of Latimer (1755; followed 
ve Of Wrytlifte; Cobham, Huss, Jerome of 

eaphel Zisca) ; Essay on Prints (1768); Lec- 

és on Church Catechism (1779). 

L arner, Literary Recollections. Original 

etters from W. G. (1817). M. 


ou y Carrasco, Enriqur (*Villafranca 
| Bierzo, Leén 181 5; tBerlin 1846), 
7 eanish novelist and poet. He studied 
aw and the humanities; entered diplom- 
acy; Was a friend of Espronceda and Hum- 
oldt. Though a fine, delicate poet he is 
mainly known for El sefior de Bembibre 
(1844, new ed. 1920), considered the best 
romantic novel in Spanish. Much of its 
charm is due to its lyrical qualities. The 
Subject centres round the Order of the 
emplars in Spain. 
peer (2 vols, 1883).—EI Seftor de Bem- 
7 re, Eng. tr, G. W. Gethen and L. Veaho as 
le Mystery of Bierzo Valley (1938). 
J. My Goy, E.G. (Su ota 4 sus escritos 
(1924), | M 


Gil y Zarate, ANTONIO (*Real Sitio de 
San Ildefonso 1793; +Madrid 1861), 
Spanish playwright. He studied science 
at the Sorbonne; became professor of 
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GINSBERG - tan: i inter- 
French and an academician 5 were of 
ae it but under 


vened in politics. aereen 


romantic influence = Carlos [J was a dis- 
historical drama. ctionary 
guised political oe ad with bim. 

Spain. His fame 1g0).--Un ait 


Obras dramdticas ear Blanca de Borbén 


después de la boda ( do dinero (1841); 
(1835); Don 7 ie Ds Gs 844) Guzmdn el 


Carlos I, “4 hec 
Bueno (1847). = z 
ae 3 de Valmar, aaah, 

Aut. Dram. Contemp. (18503): 


‘7? 


G. VY @, in 
R.M.N. 


; (*Salant 
Ginsberg, se maa en 46) ean 
I : Unhe SO =; ' 1 
gS EO aeeea’* — 7 eae 
the Jewish ‘enlightenmen ie to the Jewish 
general knowledge accessiDie history and 
community by translatine his autobio- 
geography into ——— qa candid and 


graphy Aviezer ‘on of his ame an 


startling descript H 
youth. | 

. ‘ , Turin 5 IV 1801; 
Gioberti, V1CENZO ( triot, philo- 


+Paris 26 X 1852), Italian pa : 
sopher and author whose plans for reform 
embraced most aspects of Italian life. 
Exiled in 1833 for his adherence to Maz- 
zini, he returned in 1848 and became a 
minister and president of the council under 
Carlo Alberto. In 1849 he was sent as 
Piedmontese envoy to the French govern- 
ment and then retired from active politics, 
devoting the rest of his life to political 
Propaganda. As a philosopher Gioberti 
was independent of systems, and the work 
which first brought him fame, Jl Primato 
morale e civile degli Italiant (1 843), antagon- 
ized Mazzini and his followers almost as 
much as it encouraged Italian patriots of 
more moderate tendencies; it also brought 
him the open hostility of the Jesuits. ‘The 
controversy which ensued led to various 
polemical writings culminating in J] Rinno- 
vamento civile d’Italia (1851) in which he 
ea certain ideas expressed in the 
is Gioberti is least well known for 
with iterary work, but his acquaintance 
Leopardi and Manzoni encouraged 


an 1 % : 7 - 
i independence which is at its best in his 
Satires, 


yet dt V. G. (1851); Le opere postume di 
I Carrs 55-63); Epistolario di V. G. (1938); 
Ediziones, di V. G., ed. L. Madaro (n.d.); 
G. Sag te (32 vols, 1938 ff.). 

Sgroi, Toe Il pensiero di V. G. (1927); C. 

Stetica e la critica letteraria dt V. G. 
(1935); R. cae Roma nel pensiero del G. 
' #reschi, L’Azione politica di G. 

N.K.W. 


Giordani, Pietro (*Piacenza 1 I 17743 
+Parma 2 IX 1848), Italian patriot whose 
liberal ideas led to continual persecution 
and exile. The friend of Capponi, Monti 
and Leopardi, his great sensitivity broke up 
many of his friendships. His output was 
considerable but fragmentary because of 
his impatience and meticulousness, con- 
sisting mainly of short works on a variety 
of subjects, many of them unfinished. 
Italian prose of the period owes much to 
his reforming zeal though he was exces- 
sively preoccupied with form, His Ept- 
grafi brought him well-deserved fame. 


Opere (1854-63); Le lettere di P. G., ed. G. 
Ferretti (1937, incomplete). 

S. Fermi, Saggt giordantant (1915); 5. 
Fermi, ‘Rassegna giordaniana’, in Boll. stor. 
piacentino (n.d.); Prose Illustre dell’Ottocento 
(1939). N.K.W. 


Giordano da Pisa, or DA Riva.to (*Pisa 
c. 1260; ¢Piacenza 19 VIII 1311), Italian 
preacher. A fervent ‘‘homist, he studied 
at Pisa and at the Dominican schools of 
Bologna and Paris. Widely travelled in 
France, Germany and England he taught 
at Santa Maria Novella, Florence and at 
Pisa. Fra Giordano’s Prediche are trans- 
criptions by an unknown hand of his biblical 
discourses. "Though often abridged they 
are an eloquent and important testimony 
of the church and piazza preaching tradi- 
tion. 


Prediche inedite del Beato Gtordano da 
Rivalto, recitate in Firenze dal r302 al 1305, 
ed. Narducci (1867); Mistici del Duecento € del 
Trecento, ed, Levasti (1935; selections). 

A. Galletti, ‘Fra G. da P.’, in Giorn. stor. 
lett. ital., 31 and 33 (1898-99) and L’Elo- 
quenza (1938); N. Sapegno, fl Trecento (1945; 
with biblio.). M.W. 


Giovanni Fiorentino, (SER) 14th-cen- 
tury Florentine narrative writer; life ob- 
scure, In exile (?) at Dovadola (Forli) he 
composed J/ Pecorone (1378), a collection 
of so comic, tragic and licentious novelle 
set in a framework suggested by the De- 
cameron. ‘The tale of Giannetto (IV.1) 
contains elements found later in Shakes- 
peare’s Merchant of Venice, including the 
bond with a Jew for a pound of flesh and 
the wooing of a lady at Belmont. 


Il Pecorone di s. Giovanni Fiorentino, ed. 
Battaglia (1943); Narratori del Trecento, ed. 
N. Sapegno (1954):_. a 

F. Novati, ‘Ser Giovannl del Pecorone’, in 
Giorn. stor. lett. ital., 19 (1892); E. Gorra, Il 
Pecorone’, in Studi di crit. lett. (1892); 
Sapegno, fl Trecento (19453; with DI 
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7 ey Bens 
+Florence 10 XII 1<<2), Italian historian, 
A widely travelled eye-witness of many 


PAOLO (*Como 19 lV 


Giovi0o; 


notable cvents, he was raised to the 
episcopate under papal patronage. His 
magni opus, the history of his own umes, 
is aq model of renaissance style. 
[fistoriartan Star lemports lihrt XLV (pub, 
1gso-52, '8t 10 books were never Witten ; 
covers period 1494-1547) ; Opera omnia (1578), 
Lin Rovelh, lL Opera storicae ariisea dz P. G. 
(1928); B. Croce, Contersaziont eritiche, 3rd 
series (1932). P.McN 


Giraldi, GIAMBarrisra C1nzto (*Ferrarg 
1504; fibid. 1573), Italian man ot letters. 
He became a teacher of natural philosophy 
at the university of Florence and in rsq4y 
succeeded Celio Calcagni in the chair of 
belles-lettres. He moved to Mondovi, 
Turin and Pavia, where he occupied the 
chair of rhetoric until his death. As g 
dramatist he favoured the trends, asso- 
ciated with Speroni, towards the reform 
of the theatre on Aristotelian lines, while 
himself advocating the imitation” of 
Seneca’s tragedies. He aimed to use the 
horror of his themes to effect an Aristo- 
telian catharsis, but for Christian and 
Catholic ends. His Orbecche (1541) is 
considered the first modern tragedy on the 
classical pattern to have been performed in 
Italy. ‘The Fcatommiti, begun in 1528 and 
published in 156s, is a collection of 130 in- 
different tales, written with a moralizing, 
counter-reformist slant. It was translated 
into French and Spanish and supplied 
directly or indirectly the plots of Shake- 
speare’s Measure for Measure and Othello, 
He also wrote a moralizing epic poem, 
Ercole (1557), two treatises on the com- 
Position of dramas and novels, and a 
pastoral poem of classical inspiration, 
Egle (1550 °). 

Tragedie (1583); Discorsi (1554); Eng. tr. 
of some tales in ‘Il’. Roscoe, Italian Novelists 
(1825), 

L. Berthé de Besaucdle, ¥. B. G. (1920); C. 
Guerrieri Crocetti, G. B. G. e il pensiero critico 
del secolo XVI (1932). FE. 


Giraldi, GicGLio Grecorio, _latinized 
Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus (*Ferrara 14 VI 
1479; TRome II 1552), Italian poet and 

umanist. Apostolic protonotary under 
Leo X and Clement VII, he published 
Latin poems and works of accurate 
scholarship, of which the dialogues De 
poetis nostrorum temporum are of consider- 
able value and interest. 

Poémata (1536); Lilii Gregorii Gyraldi Fer- 
rariensis Opera Omnia (2 vols, Leiden, 1696) ; 

€ poetis nostrorum temporum, ed. K. Wotke 
(1894). 


| 
| 
Wis 


France, 31 (1893). 


; GISEKE 

dinloghe sah Per la cronologia e il testo del 

37 (oor). +.’, in Giorn, stor. lett. ital., 

faliens q ii -L, Schoell, ‘Les mythologistes 

thaine? 3 Renaissance et la poésie Elisabeé- 
» tM Rev, de Litt. Comp., 4 (192+). 

Gi P.McN. 

r 
Pembs. Cambrensis (*Manorbier, 
traveint> 473 ‘t1223 °), Norman- 

’Veller and autobiographer, who 
non ated « bo de Barri family. He was 

is aroused ire see of St David's in 1176, 
© had no ae wrath of Henry II because 
Gerald W: - been consulted. In 1155 
land; an i. Sent with prince John to Ire- 

ishon Wt i188 he accompanied arch- 
aldwin on a preaching crusade 
4 ales. The archbishop rejected 
the ground th of St David’s in 1198 on 
Of any re}, that the king would not approve 
eee of the Welsh princes in that 

1203 and pees Rome in I199, 1201, 
could Stoner When he saw that he 
he became o-.- real support from Rome 
© Teconciled with the king and 

mind and hig omnes independence otf 
, ; _ lS strong prejudices are ob- 
his Writings. His narrative style 
oth at. = humorous, but he can also be 
-duent and forceful. His autobio- 


Staphicag r “ Ms 
lw orks are of the greatest interest. 


Oper ~ 
vols. ' Son - Brewer, Dimock and Warner (8 
Baldy } 91); The I tinerary of Archbishop 
Vols, 806) ough Wales, tr. R. Colt Hoare (2 
ooker (rs87). Irish History . .., tr. J. 
. Wen, G r ld a Ay, . 
CG. erald the Welshman (1904); 
fae Coulton and P,P. Magoun, ‘G. C. and 
(192 er Re Philology’, in Speculum, I 
Pr Mi ia R. Phillips, Notes on G. C. (1924); 
Rylands Lane Gerald of Wales’, in John 
‘Gantt ; t. Bull., XII (1928); U. T. Holmes, 
W. Kei ie Naturalist’, in Speculum, ANI; 
Hone! INEKE, ) Das Liber de Principis Instruc- 
» In Englische Fiirstenspiegel (1937); 


Yhomas J Ones, Gerallt Gymro (1947), Mén us 


» + + (1949 in Welsh) be > 
yy Sesh), “Gerald the Welshman’s 

eee! > ++ , In Jour. Nat. Lib. Wales, 6 
"REO, CP. 


maxard d’Amiens, 13th-century French 
bales i 1S production is extensive, parti- 
Ra Y he Immense Charlemagne (1290 ?), 

itten in imitation of Adenet le Roi. His 
Commonplace Escanor (1280 ?), dedicated 
to queen Eleonor of Castile, is the latest 
Arthurian verse romance in date. Meéliacin 
(1286 ?) tells in facile, monotonous style 
about a magic wooden horse. 

Escanor, ed. H. Michelant (1886), 

Gu Paris, (GWA in Pictotre) tiéraire dela 
WL Eds: 


Giseke, Nixotaus Dirrricu (*Nemes- 
Cs6, Hungary 2 IV 1724: TSondershausen, 
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mee" 65), German poet. Of 

ae eee and became if ease 

vepeeipued to the Bremer cs a 
Poetische Werke (1 mn HLB.G. 


Allgem. dt. Biogr.. 9 (#979 bias 
Gissing, GEORGE ROBERT Cor 1903), 
x1 rg ; pst Jean-de-Lu? 4 d Hes . 
En lish a ualiet. Gissing $ © ieeas ane 
Onies College, anchea and literary 
showed considerable a di -nctvimect 
pana mee Pt ie visiting America and 
ove aftair an¢@, London. Miuser- 


settled in ol 
te ae unhappily, subsisting 


: nd journalism, 
precariously by enn eaie of the 
h ined first-hand exper ee 
nt : f slum-life so vividly 
alor and ugliness OF § 

ees 1B Nether World (3 vols, 
represented in The Ne oe ; 

1889). ‘The influence of Dickens 1s yal 
ent in the characterization and a O- 
dramatic episodes of his early novels, tie 
Gissing’s social criticism bore eee st the 
upon the psychological implications of the 
evils he saw, and his insight into human 
motive was as powerful as his sense of the 
physical reality of the settings he created. 
Frustration, caused by poverty Or by the 
threat of poverty working upon a complex 
nature, is a recurrent theme of his studies 
of both lower- and middle-class life. His 
tone, while serious, is not one of unrelieved 
gloom, for he brought to contemporary 
problems a novelist’s subtlety in por- 
traiture, particularly of women, and an 
ability to make failure interesting and 
drabness significant. 


Novets aND SHort Stories: Workers in the 
Dawn (3 vols, 1880); The Unclassed (3 vols, 
1884); Isabel Clarendon (2 vols, 1886); Demos 
(3 vols, 1886); Thyrza (3 vols, 1887); A Life's 
tall (3 vols, 1888; with intro. by W. 

ae 1947); The Emancipated (3 vols, 
1890); New Grub Street (3 vols, 1891); Denzil 
Be (1892); Born in Exile (3 vols, 1892); 
Pagid Women (3 vols, 1893); In the Year of 
he wlee (3 vols, 1894); The Paying Guest (1895) ; 
The Wie (1895); Sleeping Fires (1895); 
eee ‘hirlpool (1897); The Town Traveller 
Sher ) >; Human Odds and Ends: Stories and 
Dee poe (1898); The Crown of Life (1899); 
io ieee the Charlatan (1901); Veranilda 
het ; Will Warburton (1905); Lhe House of 
Semana i and Other Stories (with intro. by T. 
Dickeng ?490°):-—MISCELLANEOUS : Charles 
ie a ee Study (1898) ; By the Ionian 
croft (; 1); Lhe Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
ed. a‘~203), ed. C. Chisholm (1953); Letters 
: and E. Gissing (1927) : 

(r9x Winnerton, G. G.. a Critical Stud 
Bioea} | Gs Gn @ Crit! Study 
Common Read Irginia Woolf, ‘G. G.’, in The 
a ells, AP cassd. Second Series (1932); H. G. 
-V.Gapn G@ Zt mm Autobiography (1934); 

» S. G., Classicist (1936). R.F. 


)y.— TF. 


Giusti, GiusepPpE (*Monsummano nr 
Pescia 12 V 1809; Florence 31 III 1850), 
Italian patriot and writer. ‘The friend of 
Manzoni, Capponi and others, Giusti’s 
great reputation in his own day as a poet 
has since suffered a decline, partly because 
much of his work was inspired by local 
incidents and minor current events, partly 
because of his own vacillating tempera- 
ment. He attacked by turns most schools 
of literary thought, but was unwilling to 
commit himself to any consistent course. 
Giusti himself felt that he had wasted his 
time and could have done better. Never- 
theless many of his poems, especially his 
satires, are justly famous and have created 
proverbial Italian characters. Among his 
minor works in prose the /’pistolario (1904) 
is the most important as it contains a 
wealth of Tuscan expressions, words and 
idioms. By many of the writers con- 
cerned with the ‘ Questione della lingua’ at 
that time Giusti was considered the finest 
writer of "Tuscan prose. 

Tutti gli scritti editi e inediti di G. G. (1924)3 
Le poesie di G. G. (1936). 

G. Surra, Indagint sul carattere e sull’arte dt 
G. G. (1913); B. Croce, Poesia e non poesia 
(1935). N.K.W. 


Giustinian, LroNaRDO (*Venice c. 1388; 
tibid. 10 XI 1446), Italian poet. An 
accomplished humanist, his graceful lyrics 
in Venetian, popular in metre and con- 
ception, were set to music and enjoyed 
enormous vogue, lending his name to light 
lyrics of this genre. 

Poesie edite ed inedite di L. G., ed. B. Wiese 
(1883). 

M. Dazzi, L. CG. poeta popolare d’amore 
(1934). P.McN. 


Gjérwell, CARL CHRISTOFFER (*Lands- 
krona 10 II 1731; Stockholm 26 Vill 
1811), Swedish publisher, best known for 
his paper Den swenska Mercurius (1755 
61, 1763-65), containing reports of new 
learned publications. Most came from 
foreign periodicals, but by stressing the 
humanities rather than the then fashion- 
able natural sciences, it presaged the 
aesthetic trends of the Gustavian era. His 
manuscripts, particularly his copious cOor- 
respondence, constitute a main source for 
Swedish cultural history of the later 18th 


century. 
Brefvdxling (6 vols, 1798-1810); En Stock- 


holnskrénika ur C. C. Gjorwells brev 1757-78, 


d. O. Sylwan (1920). 
? O. i eentin, Fran Gustav III:s dagar 


(1896); O. Sylwan, Su. pressens historia (1896); 
M. Lamm, Upplysningstidens ronan AZ VOlSs 
1918-20). C.H.K. 
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Gladstone, Wirriaay Ewart (*Liverpoo] 
29 XII 1509; «1839 Catherine Glynne. 
+Hawarden 19 V 1898), English Statesman, 
perhaps the foremost orator of his century, 
whose Writings, in addition to those Serving 
immediate political ends, show him an 
accomplished literary and theological criti¢ 
and a scholar delighting in Homer. 
Studies on Homer and the Homerte Age (3 
vols, 18583); Fuventus Mundt (1869); Homeric 
Synchronism (1876): Primer on Homer (1878); 
Gleanings from Past Years (7 vols, 1579; Sth 
vol. 1890); The State in tts Relation with the 
Church (1538); Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Seriptures (1890); Vatican Decrees in thery 
Bearing on Cietl Allegiance (1874); | aticanism 
(1875); / sulgarian Horrors and the Questions Pe 
the ast (1876); A Chapter of Autobiography 
(1868); Speeches and Public Addresses (2 vols, 
1892-94); G.’s Speeches: Descriptive Index and 
Bibliography, ed. A. 'T. Bassett (1917); Letters 
of G. to his Wife, ed. A, 'T. Bassett (1936); 
Correspondence on Church and Religion (2 Vols, 
1910); Lhe Queen and Mr G., selection, with 
comm., P. Guedalla (1933) 


F. Burrell, G. (1933); il. C. Wyld, The bes; 
English . - - together qwith notes on Mr G.’s 
Pronunciation (1934), R.M.H. 


Glanvill, RANULF pr (fAcre 1190), jus- 
ticiar of England (1180), doubtful author 
of the Latin Tractatus de Legibus et Con- 
suetudinibus Regni Angliae, the earliest 
treatise on English common law. 

Tractatus, ed. G. E, Woodbine (1932; Eng. 
tr. J. Beames, 1812). 

W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English 
Law, II (4th ed. 1936), R.W.B. 


Glapthorne, Henry (*Whittlesey 28 VII 
1610; ©? Susan ?; +tafter 1643), English 
dramatist. Little igs known of Glap- 
thorne’s life, although he was called ‘one 
of the chiefest poets’ of the Caroline age, 
His plays illustrate well the transition from 
the Elizabethan to the Restoration stage. 
His poems resemble those of his friend 
Richard Lovelace. He was presumably a 
royalist and may have died in the civil war. 
Argalus and Parthenia (1639); The Tragedy 
of Albertus Wallenstein (1639); The Hollander, 
a comedy (1640); Wit in a Constable, a comedy 
(1640).—The Plays and Poems of H. G., ed. 
R. H. Shepherd (2 vols, 1874). : 
J.L. Walter, H. G. (Times Lit. Supp., 19 [X 
1936). J.B.B. 


Glatigny, JosEPH A.prrr ALEXANDRE 
(*Lillebonne 21 V 1839; {Sévres 16 IV 
1873), French poet, strolling player and 
dramatist. Glatigny is one of the more 
picturesque figures of the parnassian school 
of poets. His early work, Les Vignes 
Folles (1857), shows the influence of 
Banville, 


¥ GLISIC 
5 


. SRSE; : : 
Tins (, Shee Fléches d’or (1864); Gilles et Pas- 
Le Our -€ Fer rouge (1871).—VARIOUS: 
LO Tinstre R : PAn d@’un Vagabond (1870); 
30), "acter (1873).—Poésies completes 
. Mer do ° 
Porary, ( 884)" La Légende du Parnasse contem- 


~ 


1936), + G. (1906); J. cme G. 
Glej ~*~ 
ikea “ J OHANN WILHELM LUDWIG (*Erms- 


1803) Ge 1719; THalberstadt 18 II 
Gleim mae poet. At Halle university 
Ntrod, ct Uz and Gétz, with whom he 
and ~~ into German literature wine 
Anacreon ae after the manner of 
&XPerience a intentionally devoid of 
ilesian way le served in the second 

Mining the te I 744 as 2 mulitary secretary, 
Pressed in rely ledge and enthusiasm ex- 
\Thegsliedey ous’ patriotic and popular 
der (1758) Won einem preussischen Grena- 
Halbersteqy’, From 1747 he lived at 
Cral chapter ds the secretary to the cathe- 
Was a Kind Roe ag se of Lessing, Gleim 
young Writers, a sympathetic helper of 
hie Ad schershaften Liedern (2 vols, 
: (1745); Lieder, Fabeln und 

58); Lieder nach dem Anakreon 


teed ir 


Romanszen (... 
(1766), 7 
K Becker 


- let) ; on . 
r reunde (r91r9) wm. Der Grenadier und seine 


9 H.B.G 


Glick 

head l Heit Hameln (*Hamburg 1645 ; 

Written ie hor of 7 volumes of memoirs, 

met, 6 n Old Yiddish, or Judaeo-Ger- 

che a ‘ae of the most delightful works in 
; ole Tange of Jewish literature, it is a 


ri ; iti 
i ae Source for the conditions of Jews 
nthe 17th century, 


eae aa Marat Glikel Hamil, ed. D. Kauf- 
1896), Eng. tr. M. Lowenthal (1932). 
J.S. 


arenes 3) sees NIKOLAYEVICH (*Smolensk 
WéStan I 1786; TT'ver’ rz II 1880), 
tele Poet of mystical and religious verse. 
aS ne of his secular poems, Trotka, has 
ually become a folk-song known all over 
ee As a fighter against Napoleon in 
12 he also wrote on military matters. 
Sochineniya (3 vols, 1869-72). 
- Zhiznevsky, Biografiya F. N. Glinki 
(1890), Jil 


Gli8ié, Minovan (*Gradac 6 I 1847; 
TRagusa 20 I 1908), Serbian writer, held 
a number of posts in the state theatre, lib- 
rary and publishing house. His work was 
devoted mainly to journalism and the writ- 
ing of plays, and to translations from 
Russian and French classics, His best 
original compositions are his short stories 
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GNAPHEUS 


dealing in realistic light with Serbian 
peasant life. 


Prose: Pripovetke (2 vols, 1877-82): Prva 
Brazda (a rustic idyll, 1891).—PiLays: Deva 
cvancika (1882); Podvala (1885). S.C. 


Gnapheus, GuILHELMUsS, or WILIEM DE 
Vouiper (*The Hague 1493; +Norden 29 
IX 1568), writer of polemic Protestant 
literature in Latin and Dutch. In 1520 
he became head of the Latin school at ‘he 
Hague. Continually persecuted for his 
faith and outlawed in 1528, he fled to Ger- 
many. On account of his Anabaptism he 
had to seek refuge in East Friesland in 1 547 
where he became tutor to the sons of 


countess Anna and later steward of her 
estates. 


Een suverlicke ende seer schoone disputacie 
etc. (Emden, between 1525 and 1529), in a 
Latin reprint recast as a biography of Jan 
de Bakker (both ed. Paul Fredericq, Corpus 
document. inquisitionis etc., 4); Een troost ende 
spiegel der siecken etc., repeatedly reprinted 
since 1531, later corrected and extended by 
the author as Tobias ende Lazarus etc., Emden, 
1547 (ed. in Bibl. Ref. Neerl., 1); Acolastus 
(1528; ed. J. Bolte, 1871), prototype of the 
biblical school dramas on the model of Terence, 
of which G. wrote several] more. 


J. Lindeboom, Het Bibelsch Humanisme in 
Nederland (191 3) and in Nieuw Nederl. Biogr. 
Wdb., Ils De Bie en Loosjes, Biogr. Wdb. wv. 
Protest. Godgel. in Nederland, If, J«jM 
Gnedich, Nixoriay IVANovicH (*Poltava 
prov. 2 II 1784; tTMoscow 3 II 1833), 
Russian poet and translator of Homer’s 
fliad (1829) in Which he successfully 
balanced the classical manner with suitable 
archaic expressions. 

there are good par 
folk-songs. 


Among his poems 
aphrases of Greek 


Sobranie sttkhotvoreniy (1936). 
Vengerov, Istochniki slovarya russkikh 
pisateley (1900). 


Gnessin, Uri-Nissan (*Starodub, Uk- 
raine 1879; +Warsaw 6 I 


IT 1913), Hebrew 
short-story writer. ‘The background of 
the stories was the Staleness of Jewish 
small-town life and its atmosphere of 
frustration. His characters are young 
People full of the 


restless longings of 
adolescence. His st : 


~ yle marks a new ten- 
ency in Hebrew literature—away from 


realism and towards the poetic perception 
of nature and human feelings. 
ihe TF. WN. G. (3 vols, Merhavia, 1946) ; 
a- Loren (1923-24, biblio.). C.K. 
Gobin, Ro 
BERT " 
Ween 5) ie ( ft 1507), French poet, 


Paris and ny sur Marne in the diocese of 
court, he advocate in the ecclesiastical 


verse of .. ote allegorical and didactic 
Some satiric force. 
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Vision de la Mort (15047); Loups : — 
(1506) and Confession generale en god pa 
in contemporary undated editions | iectaa 
tracts in Fleurs de Rhétorique, ed. Is- } 

€ - . 

" anal Essai historique sur la age 
Morts, I (1851); ‘T. Walton, 1n a: : 
sented to L. E. Kastner (1932). i 


. . E 
Gobineau, JosepH ARTHUR, eon a ae 
(*Ville-d’Avray 14 VII 1816; Plum a 
1882), French writer. Gobineau ae 
carcer diplomatand, among other ew 
ments, was French ambassador “a te 
Rio de Janciro (1869) and iL are af 
(1872). He published two " mania 
verse (L’Aphroessa, 1869 aa \’ 
1876): a novel (Les Pidiades, 1974 + aawiale 
historical studies, and a volume ol i 
(Trois Ans en Asie). His a Rata 
however, is l’I?ssat sur iadear ‘ e os 
Humaines (3 vols, 1853-55) of em teed 
apologia for the Aryan race, an ore 
great influence on later racia oa 
He was a friend of Wagner and enjoy 
high reputation in Germany. nats 

Les Religions et les Philosophies ny Ta 
Centrale (1865); [distoire des f erses a OP 
Renaissance (1877); Histotre d Ottar Ja jones 

L. Schemann, G., Eine Biographte + Corns 
O. Levy, The Life, Work and Influence e af fa 
A. de Cc (1913; intro _ to —e ie ae 
Renaissance); A. Combris, La Phi een? 
Races du Comte de G. et sa parece: er 
(1938).—Special numbers of Tee DR 
and Nouv. Rev. Fr. (1934). M.G.; J- 


Goddard, Wi.viam (fl. 1615), STEER 
satirist, probably a member of the me 
Temple, who mainly attacks women, 
grossly. | i: 

A Mastiff Whelp (1599) ‘ A Nest of ‘a 
(1615), ed. C. H. Wilkinson oe 
Satyricnll Dialogue (1616 ?). glows 


i *Polesie? 1765; 
debski, CyPRIAN ( 

Ticcoen r9 IV 1809), Polish ppt a 
soldier from 1797 (in Italy), he die Lo Bc 
battlefield. He is the best of the so 

oets’ of the period. . 4 
" VERSE: Wiersz do legidw polskich eee ax 
NOVEL: Grenadier filozof Re) lees 
Pamietnik oblpsen a (1864). 3 

: | z 21). 7 
eS Gomrsteneiet ee qwiersza do ee per 
skich C. G. (1910). as 


— 5 

; de Leigni (Lagny nr Meaux: 
a French clerk who, at the 
is era's request, wrote the concluding part 
aoe 1.000 lines) of Chrétien de Troyes 


F.W. 
Charete. 


¥c, 805; T8699). Of Saxon 
eaten poe at Fulda and at Reiche- 
aut " weit his friend Walafrid Strabo. 
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Highly gifted and wayward, he was a pupil 
of archbishop Raban Maur, with whom he 
came into conflict over the question of pre- 
destination. Ile wrote theological treatises, 
some charming poems of great originality 
and perhaps also the /cloga Theodult. 

Poetae Latint Aevt Caroling, IIL; Ecloga 
Theodul:, ed. J. Osternacher (1902). 

G. Morin, ‘Gottschalk retrouvé’, in Rev. 
Bénéd., XI (1931-32); N. Fickermann, 
‘Wiedererkannte Dichtungen Gottschalks’, 
ibid.; G. L. Perugi, Gottschale (1911). 

F.J.E.R. 

Godewyck, Pirerer van (*3 II 15903; 
fix VIII 1660), Dutch poet, headmaster at 
Delft, wrote patriotic poems in the manner 
of Cats; famous for his school drama, a 
comedy classical in form but in the Dor- 
drecht dialect, Der Vrouzve Lof (1646), and 
Wittebroodskinderen of bedorven jongelingen, 
a comedy after the Drscolt by Schonacus 
(1641). 

G. D. J. Schotel, Godezvtjck'’s Wrttebrood- 
skinderen (1867); J. Scheltema, Gesciited- en 


letterkundig Mengelwerk, II, 3 (1823). 
A.M.B.W. 


Godfrey, ‘THomas (*Philadelphia 4 XII 


1736; tWialmington, Del. 3 VIII 1763), 
American poct and playwright. He wrote 
poems imitating Pope. His blank-verse 
play, The Prince of Parthta, in the manner 
of the Jacobeans, was the first American 
tragedy staged in the colonies. 

The Court of Fancy: A Poem (1762); 
Juvenile Poems on Various Subjects, with The 
Prince of Parthta: A Tragedy (1765). 

A. H. Quinn, A History of the Amertcan 
Drama from the Beginning to the Civil War 
(1943). ee i os 


Godfrey of Viterbo (*c. 1120; }Viterbo 
1191), poet and chronicler, was educated 
at Bamberg and may have been of German 
extraction. He served as chaplain and 
notary to Frederick I and Henry VI. His 
chief works are the Pantheon, a universal 
chronicle in verse and prose to 1186, and 
a sympathetic account of the emperor 
Frederick’s exploits from 1162 to 1181. 
Ed. G. Waitz in Mon. Ger. Hist., Script., 
XXII (1872). . 
U. Balzani, Le cronache italiane del Medtevo 
(1900); H. Ulmann, Gotfrid von Viterbo (1863) ; 
L. Meyer, Les Légendes des matiéres de Rome, 
de France et de Bretagne dans le Pantheon de 
Godefrot de Viterbe (1933). R.R.R. 


Godinez, Felipe (*Seville 1588; tMadrid ? 
16377), Spanish dramatist. He was of 
Jewish descent and was made to do public 
penance by the Inquisition. He wrote 
some interesting plays on Old ‘Testament 
subjects. 


Bibl. Autores Esp., 45. E.M.W. 





GODWIN 


Godolphin, Sipney (*Godolphin Hal] 
1609-10 ?; fChagford 9 II 1643), English 
courtier poet who fell in battle. A mem- 
ber of Clarendon’s circle, he accompanied 
Leicester abroad (1632), sat in Parliament 
for Helston where he supported Strafford 
Godolphin shows great promise as an able 
couplet writer and lyrist, and anticipated 
the metre of Jn Memortam. 

Poems, ed. G. Saintsbury in Minor Poets of 
the Caroline Period, II (1906); ed. W. Dighton 
(1931); both contain the tr. Passion of Dido for 
LENERS. 1 ae 


Godwin, FRANCIS, bishop of Llandaff and 
Hereford (*Hannington 1562 ?: c ?Wool- 
ton; TWhitourne? IV 1633), English 
divine, celebrated as a historian, a friend 
of Selden and Camden. Godwin’s Man tn 
the Moon, written well before publication 
(1638), had enormous popularity going 
through 25 editions in 4 languages by 1768. 
BL]. 

A Catalogue of the Bishops of England (1601) 
ed. W. Richardson (1743). a" 
‘I’. Cooper, in Dict. Nat. Biog., 8 (1908), 

J.R.B. 


Godwin, Mary, née WOLLSTONECRAFT 
(“nr London 27 IV 1759; 029 III 1797 
Wiliam Godwin; +London ro IX 1797) 
She was of Irish extraction, an iminulcive 
and enthusiastic woman, a follower of 
Rousseau; wrote eloquently in support of 
women’s rights. 

Al Vindtcation of the Rights of H f 
A Vindication of the Rights of Woman Cee ; 
Histortcal and Moral View of the Feinch. 
Revolution (1794); Letters written in Norway 
Seveden and Denmark (1796), 

C. Rouschenbusch-Clough, 4 Study of 
Mary Wollstonecraft ( 1898). R.McH. 


Godwin, WILLIAM (*Wisbech, Cambs 
3 III 1756; 29 III 1797 Mary Wollstone- 
craft, corS8or1 Mary J. Clairmont; +London 
7 IV 1836), English political theorist 
Godwin, who began as a Presbyterian 
munister and a Tory and became a sceptic 
and a pacifist anarchist, may be called the 
theorist of the romantic movement— 
he influenced Coleridge, Wordsworth 
Southey and Shelley. His theories of 
social justice—he attacked institutions and 
preached the perfectibility of man—wetre 
given literary form in his novel Caleb 
Williams (1794). 

An Enquiry Concerning the Princ? 
Political Hastie, and tts fae fac roast 
Virtue and Happiness (2 vols, 1793); Memotrs 
of the Author of a Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman (1798); St Leon, a Tale of the zr6th 


Century (1799); The Life of Geoffrey C} f 
(2 vols, 1803); Essay on Sepulchres (2856). 
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GOENS 


History of the Comm ue 
care | bte Friends and Contem- 
I ro K. Paul, W. is in big soko ach 
ach Century (1902)i K. 


G. (1926). 


; AGL VAN, pseud. ‘le 
Goens, RijKLOt Mire Utrecht 12 V 1748; 
philosophe sans ard Dutch scholar, 
Wernigerode 25 ML, Bae 466 professor 
essayist and translator ; from ) at Utrecht. 
(Greek, rhetoric an LOT eons ee, 
Through international “~_ eee ea 
correspondence he was the Se aes ts 
universal exponent of pre-rom os? ie 
the Netherlands; contributec re . 
Nieuwe Tael- en Dichtkundige PY ragen 
founder of the 


pnuealth of England (4 vols, 


oraries (2 vols, 
Thought in the 8th | 
Brown, The Life of W. 


= d was co 
pe ee der Nederl letterkunde 
(1766). 


en wetenschappen (tr. from M. 
with important pref. 1769). . ae 

J. Wille, De ltterator R. M. v. G. en zyn 
kring, I (1937); P- J. ©. de Boer, Xt. M.v.G.en 
zijn verhouding tot de literatuur van West- 
Europa (1938) ; P. van Valkenhoff, ‘R.M.v.G. 


in Studién, 133. l.Ww. 


Goes, JoHANNES ANTONIDES VAN DER 
(*Goes 3 V 1647; 21678 Susanna Bor- 
mans; +18 IX 1684), Dutch poet and sur- 
geon. He came into contact with Vondel 
through his drama Trazil. This friend- 
ship, a consolation to Vondel in the lone- 
liness of his old age, was decisive for 
Antonides’ poetic style. After this soli- 
tary drama he wrote lyrical poems, the 
majority of them inspired by national 
events. His Ystroom (1671), with illustra- 
tions by Romeyn de Hooghe, shows the 
strength and weakness of his talent: gran- 
deur verging on bombast. Goes marks the 
transition from the living baroque to its 
stereotyped aftermath. 


Lrazil of overrompelt Sina (wri 
tten 1667); 
ae in Brant (1667); Bellone aan band 
eee Nederlaag der Turken (1671); Oors- 
ates ree s Lants ongevallen (1672); Uituaert 
ste as ner (1676) . Marsyas (satirical poem 
(B24), els); J. Bowring’s Batavian Anthology 

avid van Hoogstraten, Leven van A 

; =~ By td, 
re = de gedichten (3rd ed. 1714); P. G. 
Woordert eysbeek, Biogr., Anthol. en Critisch 
erent oes der Ned. Dichters (1821); J. 
» La tragédie frangaise et le thédtre 


oll , : 
ae au dix-septiéme siécle (Amsterdam, 
A. VEBW. 


Goeth 
fGen JOHANN WOLFGANG VON (*Frank- 


Christin 22-28 «=VIIT «61749; ©1806 
22 I1y ng Vulpius (+6 VI i ale ene 
32), German poet and man of 


letters. ‘Theson of the imperial counsellor 
Johann Kaspar Goethe (1710-82) and 
Katharina Elisabeth (née ‘Textor, 1731- 
1808), Goethe was privatcly educated in 
comfortable patrician surroundings. ‘The 
occupation of Frankfurt by the French 
1759-62 widened his horizons and intro- 
duced him to the theatre. Leipzig, where 
he studied law 1765-68, had little to offer; 
his early writings show him still under 
rococo influences. A period at home re- 
cuperating after a severe illness followed, 
and in Strasbourg, where he completed 
his studies 1770-71, his genius burst forth, 
stimulated by his meeting with Herder, 
who introduced him to Shakespeare and 
the natural origins of poetry, and by his 
love for Friederike Brion. Hespent 177!I- 
75 in Frankfurt as a lawyer, whilst the 
attention which Gétz von Berlichingen had 
attracted grew to a European reputation 
upon the publication of Werther (1774); 
which was inspired by his love of Charlotte 
Buff and the suicide of K. W. Jerusalem in 
Wetzlar 1772. It was as a restless, prob- 
lematic figure, potentially too great to 
settle in the comfortable Frankfurt rut 
(engagement to Lili Sch6nemann), that he 
followed the young duke Karl August’s 
call to Weimar, Nov. 1775. ‘This micro- 
cosmic state, with its small-scale adminis- 
tration, provided an environment in which 
Europe’s last universal man could develop 
himself in the round. ‘The period 1775- 
86 was one of self-discipline through 
administrative responsibilities and the 
moderating influence of Charlotte von 
Stein: he had little time to write, but his 
scientific interests began to gain ground. 
The Italian journey (1786-88) was a flight 
from constricting circumstances and an 
important turning-point. ‘I'he change to 
a southerly atmosphere and contact with 
classical antiquity brought a new burgeon- 
ing both to his scientific intuitions and to 
his creative powers, which now coalesced. 
Returning, he found that he had grown 
beyond his friends: their disapproval of his 
domestic liaison with Christiane Vulpius, 
who bore him a son in 1799, increased his 
isolation. He did not resume his ad- 
ministrative duties, except for the Weimar 
theatre, which he directed 1791-1817. 
Apart from his friendship with Schiller 
(1794-1805) he was henceforth to know 
less and less of the companionship of 
equals. Ripening from 1800 or so into 
the doyen of German letters, he was In- 
creasingly surrounded by protégés, wor- 
shippers, visiting foreign worthies and 
mauvaises langues: smoall wonder that he 
devised a self-protective official shell. His 
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amazing Vitality ensured his developmen, 
to the last: Faust, Pe II, finished Only in 
1831, Contained the sum of his Matured 
experience. Binding together the Sth 
and the 1oth centuries, his work falls INto 
three periods. In the first,  rocogy 
juvenilia give place to Sturm und Drang 
(q.v.J—W erther, the Ur- Faust etC.—, Where 
his strong feelings and poetic IMALINation 
pour out 1n unrestrained flood, and the em. 
phasis 18 upon the individual. In the clas. 
sical period (Tasso, Iphigenie, Hermany, 
und Dorothea, Wilhelm Meister) form IS ine 
creasingly important, the emphasis upon 
man in relation to society. The last 
period, from = Schiller’s death, When 
Goethe’s classical rigorism Was blended 
with as Many romantic elements as he 
could approve, is more heterogeneoys 
containing the autobiographical books, the 
aridly wise Wanderjahre, Die Wahlvey. 
wandtschaften, which in structural and 
psychological subtlety foreshadows Henry 
James, and Lraust (q.v.). At every period 
his deepest thoughts and feelings flowed 
naturally into lyric poetry: as late as 1823 
his love for Ulrike von Levetzow evoked 
the Trilogte der Leidenschaft. Goethe said 
that his works were fragments Of a great 
confession, and, though they were the 
greatest writing of their time, they only 
account for a fraction of the colossal shadow 
cast by his personality. His entire life 
was his work of art: letters, memoranda, 
recorded conversations etc. formed a 
Zigantic quarry out of which others too 
shaped their works of art—wax-works and 
plaster images abound. From the 1780s 
Onwards his scientific investigations— 
botany, biology, meteorology, optics— 
helped him towards balance and objec- 
tivity. It was his intention gradually to 
explore the laws governing the organization 
of living things. Though he was a patient 
and exact observer, creative imagination 
rather than ratiocination led the way in his 
science as in his writings. His guiding 
principle in every sphere was that all being 
was an organic whole, and this he em- 
bodied as far as possible not only in his 
works but in his life. 

Annette (1767); Leipziger Liederbuch (1769) ; 
Die Mitschuldigen ( 1769); Gétg von Berlichin- 
gen (1773); Satyros (1773, pr. 1817); Gétter, 
Helden und Wieland (1773, pr. 1774); Clavigo 
(1774); Die Leiden des jungen Werthers (1774), 
tr. W. Rose (1929); Die Geschwister (1776); 
Der Triumph der Empfindsamkeit (177 8); 
Iphigenie auf Tauris (1779, prose; final version 
1787); Torquato Tasso (1790); Die Geheimnisse 
(1785); Schriften (8 vols, 1787-90); Egmont 
(1788); Rémische Elegien (1795); Faust, ein 
Fragment (1790) ; Beitrdge sur Optik (1791-92) 5 


GOFMAN 


¢ Schriften (7 vols, 1792-1800); Reineke 
Vols. >. 7 Welhelm Metsters Lehryahre (4 
796) ‘p> 99), tr. T. Carlyle (1824); Nenten 
Topy?s ‘te mmann und Dorothea (1798); ed. Die 
1799 > (3. vols, 1798-1800) ; slchillers 
Pilog 23 Die Natiirliche Tochter (1804); 
Und ser, % Schillers Glocke (180 5); i inkelmann 
nedns J ahrhundert (1805); aust I ( 1808) ; 
Farbe), he N . SoS) ; Wahlverwandtschaften (1809) ; 
( ‘ols i - sod Pairk: et hela 
Wesexesps t 811-33); Morphologie (1817-23); 
ter ptticher Divan (x8r0); Uber Kunst und 
(1816_ es (6 Vols, 1816-32); Italientsche Rezse 
8a, Se > Writhelm = Meisters Woanderjahre 
dana}. vl version 1829), tr. T. Carlyle (1827) ; 
: (830); Faust JI (1832), tr. i. 
ce, Faust I and I (1951); Brief- 
~ tschen Goethe und Schiller, r794- 
Vols flea 1828); Ausgabe letster Hand (40 
T 4. Vols 6982)3 sel. tr, various hands (Bohn; 
(Poeticg] 1848-90) ; Hist.-krit. Gesamtausgabe 
diaries. Works, 55 vols; scientific, 13 vols; 
“y 1S Vols; letters, so vols; 1887-1918). 
Vistor Brees, G. und seine Zett (1947); K. 
W. Bode. (to40); A. Schweitzer, G. (1949); 
son, G | G. (9 vols, 1920-27); J. G. Robert- 
(NY: (London, 1927); P. H. Brown, G. 
his re AS) Barker Fairley, G. as revealed in 
I ’Y (1932) and A Study of G. (1946); L. 
) in, G., the story of aman, told in hrs ocon 
(1949) J. Boyd, Notes to G.’s Poems 
and on Se; Charles Sherrington, G. on Nature 
. the Apne’ (and ed., 1949); R. D._ Gray, 
WV, URmes chemist (1952). Essays on G., ed. 
Gy a Vols 1249) 5 Ernst Beutler, Essays wn 
ff.) ; Public 1939-47); Goethe-Kalender (1905 
(1886 fy. 4 of the English Goethe Society 
QBiblsia ee Dickson, G. in England 1909-49, 
esraphy (1951). HAP. 


moeverneur, JAN JAcon ANTONY, pseud. 
Gage, Rumer (*Hoevelaken 14. II 1809; 
Nene een 19 IV 1889), Dutch poet, ex- 
cellent children’s Poet, translator and editor 
of © Huisvriend (1843-82). 
iio tichiten en riymen (1836); Verstrootde 
men (1850); Fabelboek (4 vols, 1837).— 
oe camentiike gedichten en riymen (1873-74); 
p yoiogtaie’, in Noord en Zuid (1899). 
Reure van Eck Jr., in Het Kind (1940); E. K. 
Ossmann, R, Ll opffer (1946). J.W.W. 


Goffe, THoyas (*1591; East Clandon 

27 VII 1620), English divine and poet, 

celebrated as an orator, whose three prin- 

cipal tragedies were acted at Christ Church, 

and his tragi-comedy before the king and 

dueen at Salisbury. A woman-hater, he 
1ed soon after marriage. 

The Raging Lurke; or, Bajazet the Second 
3 1); A Couragious Turke; or, Amurath the 
ae (1632); The Tragedie of Orestes (1633); 

hree Excellent Tragedies (1656); The Careless 
Shepherdess (1656). B.L.J. 


Gofman (Horman), Vicror VicToRovicu 
(*1884; TParis 19x 1), Russian modernist 
poet. His lyrics are of an intensely 











GOGOL 


intimate kind yet imbued with the ‘deca- 
dent’ nostalgia and the pessimism of a 
modern déraciné. We was less successful 
with. his short stories. 


Sobranie sochineniy (2 vols, 1917; another 
ed. 1922). | 

V. Bryusov, Dalékie 1 blizkie (1911); N. 
Gurmiléyv, Pis’ma o russkoy poezxii (1912). 
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Gogol, NikoLay VastLtyevicH (*Soro- 
chintsy 19 III 1809; +Moscow 21 II 1852), 
Russian author. An Ukrainian by birth, he 
came to St Petersburg in search of employ- 
ment. Frustrated in the civil service, he 
achieved immediate success with his 
humorous stories from Ukrainian life, 
Vecherd na khutore bliz Dikanki (2 vols, 
1831-32). We enhanced his reputation by 
four excellent narratives in his Mirgorod 
(1835) and another three in his miscellany 
Arabeski (1835). His satirical comedy, 
Revizor (‘The Government Inspector’, 
1836) was an unheard-of success. ‘T'he 
greatest triumph was scored, however, 
by his grotesquely realistic novel, Mértvye 
dushi (‘Dead Souls’, 1842), most of which 
he had written during his stay in Rome. 
In the same year the first collected edition 
of his works appeared—Sochineniya (2 
vols)—which included his famous narra- 
tive Shinel’ and his sprightly farcical 
comedy, Zhenit’ba (‘The Marriage’). 
An eccentric and restless hypochondriac, 
Gogol can be regarded as one of the most 
puzzling figures between the romantic and 
the realistic periods in European literature. 
As he was always divided between his 
moral inhibitions and his art, he was 
anxious to permeate (especially after 1842) 
his works with didactic propensities. He 
even intended to write a moralizing con- 
tinuation of Dead Souls and to turn the 
whole of it into a soul-saving trilogy. But 
his didacticism only undermined the spon- 
taneity of his creative process. Hence the 
slowness with which he wrote the second 
volume of his great novel the MS. of which 
he burned in 1845 and then again shortly 
before his death. All that remains are 
four chapters of his final draft and frag- 
ments of a fifth chapter. What made 
things worse was his growing religious and 
moral crisis during which he wrote his 
sermonizing Vybrannye mesta iz perepishi s 
druzyamt (‘Selected Passages from Cor- 
respondence with Friends’, 1847). The 
book was a failure. It provoked violent 
attacks on account of its reactionary spirit 
and was responsible for the famous letter 
Belinsky wrote to Gogol—the most indig- 
nant letter in Russian literature. Crushed 
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by moral hypochondria and by his pro- 
longed lack of artistic inspiration, Gogol 
even made—at the beginning of 1848—a 
pilgrimage to Palestine, but it was all in 
vain. At last he settled in Moscow where 
he died in a state of semi-madness. 

Govgol’s influence on the development of 
Russian literature was enormous. His 
grotesque realism was of a subjective kind 
—the realism of a wounded romantic 
idealist who describes life mainly in order 
to take revenge upon it by indicting and 
ridiculing its negative features. Neverthe- 
less he was for a long time regarded as 
a pure realist. ‘This was partly due to the 
critic Belinsky who based his own theory 
of realism (or ‘natural school’, as he called 
it) on the assumption that such works as 
The Government Inspector, Dead Souls and 
The Greatcoat were realism pure and 
simple. ‘This realism of indictment re- 
mained one of the striking features of many 
a subsequent Russian author. So did 
Gogol’s quest and ‘vexation of the spirit’ 
as well as his notion of the social and moral 
responsibility of literature. He exercised 
a strong influence above all on young Dos- 
toyevsky and later on the symbolist Bely. 
Gogol’s emotional and ornate prose pene- 
trated—via Bely—even into the works of 
several Soviet writers. Altogether he is 
one of the most important figures in Rus- 
sian literature as a whole. 

Sochineniya (10 vols, 1915); Polnaye sobranie 
sochinenty (1921); Sobrante sochinenty (6 vols, 
1950); The Works of Gogol, tr. C. Garnett 
(6 vols, 1922); Tales from Gogol, tr. R. Port- 
nova (1945); Diary of a Madman, Nevsky Pros- 
pect, tr. B. Scott (1946); The Government In- 
spector, tr. D. J. Campbell (1947); Dead Souls, 
tr. G. Reavey (1948); Tales of Good and Evil, 
tr. D. Magarshack (1949). co 

V. J. Shenrok, Materialy diya biografit 
Gogolya (4 vols, 1902-08); Louis Léger, 
Nicolas G. (1914); V. V. Vinogradov, Etyudy o 
stile Gogolya (1926); Pereverzev, Tvorchestvo 


yolya (1928); B. de Schloezer, G. (1932); 
a Masterstvo Gogolya (1934); q Vere- 
sayev, Kak rabotal G. (1934); V. V- Gippius, 


6); ID. S. Merezhkovsky, G, et le diable 
Sa yi V. Nabokov, N. G. (1944, 1947); 
N. V. Vodovozov, N. V. G. (1945); J. Lavrin, 
N. G. (1952)- Velev 


5s DAMIAO DE (*Alenquer 2 IT 1502; 
ris 30 I 1574), Portuguese historian, A 
humanist of international repute, friend 
of Erasmus, Bembo and Vives, he studied 
at Louvain and Padua and travelled widely 
in northern Europe, making the acquain- 
tance of Luther and Melanchthon. ‘Twice 
denounced before the Inquisition for un- 
orthodoxy, he was imprisoned 1571~73. 
Géis’ most important Portuguese work is 
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his history of the reign of king Manuel, 
which deals largely with Portugal’s colonial 
expansion in the cast. He also left several 
works in Latin, including an interesting 
treatise on the religion and customs of 
Ethiopia. 

Chronica da feltcissimo rei Dom Emanuel 
(4 parts, 1566-67), ed. J. M. Teixeira de Car- 
valho and D. Lopes (4 vols, 1926); Chronica do 
principe Dom Jodo (1567), ed. A. J. Gongalves 
Guimariics (1905); Fides, religio moresque 
Aethtopum (Louvain, 1540); Deploratio Lap- 
ptanae gentis (Louvain, 1540). 

G. J. C. Henriques, Inédfros Goestanos (2 
vols, 1896-98); J. de Vasconcelos, Dam: do de 
Goes (1898); ‘As Cartes Latinas de Damido de 
Goes’, in O Instituto, 48 (1901); F. M. de 
Sousa Viterbo, Estudos sobre Dam do de Goes 
(1900); MI. Bataillon, Erasme et Espagne 
(1937), ‘Le Cosmopolitisme de D. de G.’, in 
Rev. litt. comparéc, 18 (1938). | ae Me I 


Goldfaden, AsrauAM (*Konstantin, 
Ukraine 1840; |New York 1908), Yiddish 
writer and theatrical producer. He founded 
the first Yiddish theatre (Jassy, Rumania 
1876). He began his literary career in 1863 
writing poems in Hebrew, but soon re- 
verted exclusively to Yiddish. After leav- 
ing Russia in 1875, he started a satirical 
weekly (Yisrolik) in Lemberg and another 
periodical in Czernovitz, Later he returned 
to Russia, touring the major cities with his 
theatrical troupe whose popular successes 
led the authorities to ban the theatre. In 
1887 he went for the first time to New York 
where he finally settled in 1903. Gold- 
faden’s poetry and plays remained popular 
long after his death, some of his poems 
becoming widely known as folk-songs. 
Verse: Tsttstm u-prakhim (186s); Dos 
Yidele (collected Yiddish poems, 1866); Yid- 
dish natsionale gedikhte (1898) ; Shabsiel (1896). 
—Priays: Di Yidene (1869); Di Rekruten; Di 
Bobe mit’n ainthkl; Shmendrik; Dt Shtume 
Kalle; Kabtsanson & FH] ungerman; Bar Kochba 
(historical operetta); Shulamith ; Doktor Almo- 
sado; Ben Amt, Di Kishef-makherin. J.S 


Golding, ARTHUR (*rea6: co Ursula Ray- 
don; tio V_ 1606), English translator, 
educated Jesus College, Cambridge. Re- 
ceiver to his nephew Edward de Vere, 17th 
earl of Oxford, Golding came into much 
landed property. His chief work was a 
translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (1567) 
to which Shakespeare was indebted. His 
verse translations are lively and poetical. 
The Eyght bookes of Caius Julius Caesar 
(1565); Sermons by M. Fohn Caluine upon the 
Booke of Fob (1574); A Woorke concerning the 
Trewnesse of the Christian Religion (1587); A 
Lragedie of Abraham’s Sacrifice, ed. M. W. 
Wallace (‘Toronto, 1906). . 
L. TIT. Golding, An Elizabethan Puritan 
(N.Y. 1937). G.F.S. 


Goldoni, Caro (*Venice 25 II 1707: 
022 VIII 1736 Maria Nicoletta Conio; 
{Paris 6 II 1793), Italian dramatist, poet, 
prose writer and librettist. The reformer 
of Italian comedy; as a lawyer he practised 
in Venice (1731-33) and Pisa (1744-48); 
Genoese consul (1740-44). Interested in 
the stage from his earliest years, In 1734 
Goldoni undertook to write for the com- 
pany of actors at the San Samuele ‘Theatre, 
Venice. Later, on leaving Pisa, he became 
2 professional dramatist employed by the 
players at the Venetian theatres of Santo 
Angelo and San Lucea (1 748-62). During 
these fruitful years Goldoni effected his 
theatrical reform, though faced with the 
jealous opposition of Pietro Chiari and 
Carlo Gozzi. In 1762 he left Venice and 
spent the rest of his life in France. He 
Was invited to direct the Comédie ttaliennie, 
Paris (1762-64) and later became Italian 
master to the royal princesses. During 
the Revolution he lost his pension and died 
In poverty. 

Goldoni wrote some 250 plays in Italian, 
Venetian dialect and French. In his early 
years he composed lyric tragedies (4mala- 
sunta), tragicomedies in verse (Belisario) 
and many scenari for the commedia dell’arte 
(Le trentadue disgrasie di Arlecchino). Be- 
lieving, however, that good comedy should 
‘correct defects’ and ‘make vice detest- 
able’, he began to write out the dialogue of 
his scenart, suppress improvisation and 
gradually free the players from the tradi- 
tional practice of wearing masks (Mornolo 
cortesan, 1738; Donna di garbo, 1743). In 
time he succeeded in replacing the con- 
temporary improvised farce with an ethical 
character comedy which was also a truthful 
‘mirror of life’ (La Locandiera, 1753). 

Goldoni’s roots were in the commedta 
dell’arte, but he assimilated Moliére and 
the sentimental didactic literature of Eng- 
land and France. He wrote Pamela (1750), 
based on Samuel Richardson’s novel, and 
many exotic historico-orijental plays in 
martellian verse (La Sposa persiana, 1753); 
at times he urbanely satirized the Italian 
nobility (Jl cavaliere e Iq dama, 1749). 
Goldoni is at his best when Writing in 
Venetian dialect (J Rusteghi, 1760), espe- 
cially in the clean, swift comedies which 
mirror the picturesque and vibrant life of 
the lower classes (Le Baruffe chiozzotte, 
1762). His plays in French reflect the 
spirit of his new environment (Le Bourry 
bienfaisant, 17°71). 

Goldoni also composed musical inter 
mezazt (1728-60), libretti for the opere buffe 
of Galuppi (L’ Arcadia in Brenta) and Pic- 
cini (La buona Fighiuola), occasional verse 
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and the invaluable Mémoires (in French), 
a detailed account of his life and art. 

Mémoires, ed. Mazzoni (1907; Amer. tr. J. 
Black, 1877); Lettere, ed. Masi (1880); Corris- 
pondenza diplomatica, ed. Di Tucci (1932).— 
Scelta di Commedie, ed. Masi (2 vols, 1897), 
ed. Nardi (3 vols, 1926).—Opere complete (44 
vols, 1788-95; ed. Musatti, Maddalena and 
Ortolani, 37 vols, 1907-43; ed. Ortolani, 8 
vols, 1935-48). 

- Ortolani, Della vita e dell’arte di C. G. 
(1907); H. C. Chatfield Taylor, G.: a Bito- 
graphy (1913); V. Lee, Studies in the 18th 
Century (1880); Ch. Rabany, C. G., le thédtre et 
la vie en Italie au XVIII? siécle (1896); E. Rho, 
La missione teatrale di C. G. (1935).—A. 
Momigliano, Primi studi goldoniani (1922) and 

La comicita e Vilarita del G.’, in Giorn. stor. 
lett. ital., 6x (1913); E. Gimmelli, La poesia 
di G. (1941); C. Levi, ‘Molitre e il teatro 
italiano’, in Marzocco (15 I 1922); L. Falchi, 
C. G. ei comici dell’arte’, in Nuova Antologia 
(1930); G. Ziccardi, ‘I Mémoires di C. G.’, in 

orme di vita e d’arte nel Settecento (1931).— 
A. della Torre, Saggio di una bibliografia delle 
opere intorno a C. G. 1793-1907 (1908); C. 
Cordié, ‘ Bibliografia speciale, 66’, in Problemi 
ed Orientamenti critici, 1 (1948). M.W. 


Goldschmidt, Mrir Aron (*Vordingborg 
26 X 1819; ©1848 Johanne Marie Sonne; 
} Frederiksberg 15 VIII 1887), Danish 
novelist. He was of Jewish descent and 
was brought up in the home of an orthodox 
oe In 1840 he founded the satirical 

openhagen weekly Corsaren which he 
edited for six years. It was a radical, 
anti-royalist paper, with many brilliant 
contributions from Goldschmidt himself. 
After a feud with Kierkegaard, Gold- 
schmidt gave up the paper and went 
abroad for some years. He ranks high as 
: on Some of his novels and stories 
eal with Jewish life, traditions. and 


pevcnology, others give intimate descrip- 
ns of Danish provincial life, or make 


long expositions of his ideas on retributive 
justice. 


NoveLs anp Storizs:- En Fod 

is: E e (1845), The 
ae is _ Denmark, tr. Mrs Boake on 52); 
iad A Pho (1846); Hjemlos (1857), Homeless, 
7861). cet s inner Life, tr. by author (3 vols, 
BGs Porteellinger og. Skildringer (3 vols, 
Hes ee includes Arvingen, III, Eng. tr. The 
pesel: 1865); Kerlighedshistorier fra mange 
lin —9 (1867); Ravnen (1867); Simaa Fortel- 
Vek s (2 vols, 1868-69); Fortellinger og 
oar ‘ghedsbilleder (2 vols, 1877).—MEeEmorrs : 
erindringer og Resultater (2 vols, 1877).— 


ree teh Skrifter i Folkeudgave (6 vols, 


(x85). ee M. A. G., et Litteraturbillede 
redsdo-ee Kyrre, M. G. (2 vols, 1919); E. 
a. Orff, Corsaren (1941). E.B. 
oO * 
Rossamith, OLiveR (*Ardnagow, Co. 
on 1728; tLondon 4 IV 1774), 
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Irish poet, playwright, novelist and essay- 
ist. Graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
1749; studied medicine at Edinburgh and 
Leiden; after two years’ wandering in 
Europe, settled in London. His rise to 
literary fame began about 1763, the year of 
the foundation of Johnson’s Literary Club, 
of which Goldsmith was a member. His 
longer poems are models of ‘Augustan’ 
verse; his best comedy She Stoops to Con- 
quer (1773) still holds the stage; his short 
poem Retaliation (c. 1774) is a series of 
vivid and witty impressions of Burke, Gar- 
rick, Reynolds and other members of the 
Club; and his novel The Vicar of Wakefield 
(1766) is a permanent classic of English 
prose. 

Extravagant and generous, Goldsmith, 
who made much money by his writings, 
was continually in debt. In prose and 
poetry his style is graceful and fluent. His 
personality, original, humane, humorous 
and whimsical, is stamped strongly on his 
writings. In theory he was an avowed 
classicist: in practice his poetic treatment 
of nature and of rural life and his engag- 
ingly personal note have much in common 
with romanticism. Goldsmith also wrote 
a number of ephemeral publications for 
the booksellers. 

Verse: The Traveller (1764); The Deserted 
Village (1770).—Comeby: The Good-natured 
Man (1768).—Essays: A Citizen of the World 
same Dobson, Life of G. (1888) ; Lord 
Macaulay, ‘Essay on G.’, in Miscellaneous 
Works; Walter Scott, Lives of the Noveltsts 
(1821-24); W. M. Thackeray, English Humor- 


ists of the 18th Century (1853); S. Gwynn, O.G. 
(1935). R.McH. 


Golein, JEAN (*1320 ?; +1403), French 
Carmelite friar. At the request of 
Charles V he translated a number of Latin 
works, including the Collationes Patrum by 
Cassianus, the De regimine principum by 
Gilles de Rome and the Flores Chronicorum 
by Bernard Gul. | 

A. Thomas, ‘Un Manuscrit de Charles V au 
Vatican’, in Mélanges de |’Ecole frangaise de 
Rome, I (1881). A.H.D. 


Golenishchev-Kutuzov, ARSENY 
ARKADYEVICH, COUNT (*1848; $1912), 
Russian poet, who kept to the polished and 
disinterested classical tradition at a time 
when ‘civic poetry’ was in fashion. In 
many of his intimate lyrics one feels the 
cult of death and Nirvana. 
Sochineniva (3 vols, 1904-05); Russtsche 
Dichtungen (tr. S. Behr, 1890). T. 


Gomatra, Francisco Lopez DE: see LOPEz 
pE G6MARA, FRANCISCO. 


alia cteeaiill 
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Gombauld, Jean OGierR pe (*Saint-Just- 
de-Lussac c. 1590 ?; tParis 1666), French 
writer. A member of Conrart’s circle, 
which developed into the French Academy, 
and a habitué of the H6tel de Rambouillet, 
Gombauld excelled in ingenious minor 
love-poetry and equally in rehgious verse 
to which his Protestantism lent solemnity. 
Endymion (1624, novel); Amaranthe (1631, 
pastoral play); Poéstes (1633); Sonnets (1649); 
Epigrammes (1657); Ees Danatdes (tragedy, 
1655). 
L. Morel, 7. O. de G. (Neuchitel, ane 
TT... 


Gomberville, \larnin Le Roy, Srsur pu 
Parc ET DE (*Paris 1600; |Paris 14 VI 
1674), Ifrench novelist. His novels were 
modernizations of the romances of chivalry, 
mingling the courtly decorum of the 17th 
century with astonishing adventures in 


foreign lands. Gomberville shows curiosity 


for the exotic and takes his heroic characters 
to the Middle East, Morocco, Mexico ete. 
Polexandre (1637); La Cythérée (1640-42); 
La Jeune Alcidiane (1651), 
M. Magendie, Le roman frangats au re stécle 
(1932). G.B 


Gomersal, Rozserr (*London 1602; 
+Thorn Combe, Devon? 1646), English 
dramatist and divine. He was an eloquent 
preacher in the University of Oxford. 
His tragedy Lodovtck Sforza (1628) is 
written in a stiff and pedantic a a 


Poems (1633); Zhe Tragedie of Lodovick 


Sforza, ed. B. R. Pearn, Bang’s Materialen 
(1933). Picks] 
Gémez de Avellaneda, GerrrTrRupIS 


(*Puerto Principe 23 III 1814; tMadrid 1 
II 1873), Cuban writer who, during the 
19th century, enjoyed an extraordinarily 
high reputation in Spain where she spent 
most of her life, but who is less esteemed 
now. ‘La Avellaneda’ wrote novels, plays 
and poetry, and achieved her greatest 
success as a lyrical poet. Her plays are 
examples of early romantic tragedies, a 
genre that in Spain was not the happiest 
achievement of the romantic movement. 
Her novels are not good. Her poetry 1s 
remarkable for the prosodic correctness of 
her formal odes and the vehement in- 
tensity of feeling in her short lyrics, usually 
amatory. Her diction is stilted and con- 
ventional and she suffers from the incom- 
patibility of her intense feeling with the 
grandiose literary conventions to which 
she was bound—verbose jin her youth, 
inflated later by the mental habits of the 
Spanish romantics, 
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Poestas (1841).— Sab (a novel, 2 vols, 1841). 
—Obras literartas (5 vols, 1860-71, With 
studies by J. N. Gallego and N. P. Diaz); 
Obras de la Avellaneda (4 vols, 1914). E.Sa. 


Gommersz, Jos (} Nieuwerkerk on Duive- 
land 17 VII 1543), Dutch poet in the 
Rederijker tradition, town clerk and factor 
of the Chamber of Rhetoric ‘De blauwe 
Acoleyen’ at Nieuwerkerk. Three plays 
and a number of refrains are extant; these 
bear witness to his unshaken Roman 
Catholicism. 


Klucht van de bedrogen minnaars (on the 
theme of Decam. 9, 1), Een spel van O. L. V. 
hemelvaert and Van menigh mensche in MS. 
Royal Library 132 F 7, The Hague; refrains 
ibid. 

P. J. Meertens, in Tijdschr. v. Taal en Lett., 
xiv (1926) and Letterkundig leven tn Zeeland 
etc. (1943). J<J.™M. 


Gongalves de Magalhades, Domincos 
Jost, Vizconde de Araguaya (*rSrx; 
f1832), Brazilian poet. As a young man 
he came under the influence of French 
romanticism, and his second volume marks 
a break in Brazilian literature with 
Portuguese neo-classicism., Although he 
twice essayed the epic, his true talent 
remained lyrical. His work is deeply 
infused with Catholic piety. 

Poesias (1832); Susptros poeticos e saudades 
(1836); Antonio Fosé (1839); A confederag¢ao 
dos Tamoyos (1856; 1857; 1864); Urania 
(1862); Obras completas (8 vols, eet Soe 

E.Sa. 


Gongalves Dias, ANronio (*Caxias 1823; 
1864), Brazilian romantic poet note- 
worthy for his intense patriotism expressed 
in simple lyric forms that have made him 
the national poet par excellence. His 
patriotism took the form of sympathy with 
Indian, Negro and White elements in 
the national culture, he himself being able 
to claim the blood of all three. His 
‘Indianism’ is more genuinely felt than the 
decorative nativism of the 18th-century 
poets. 


Primeiros cantos (1846); Segundos cantos 
(1848); Os Tymbiras (1848); Ultimos cantos 
(1851); Cantos (Leipzig, 1857; 1860; 1865; 
1877); Poestas (earliest ed. unknown; oth ed. 

io de Janeiro, 1920); Obras posthumas (6 vols, 
1868-69; parts pub. separately). E.Sa. 


Goncharov, IvAN ALEXANDROVICH (*Sim- 
birsk 6 VI 1812; +St Petersburg 1 Br Le 
1891), Russian author. His first novel, 
Obyknovennaya istoriyva ( 184.7), made him 
famous. Although somewhat pedestrian in 
style, it was topical in its theme and 
abounded in characterization and atmos- 
phere. ‘The same features came out in his 
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GONCOURT 
greatest novel Oblomov . 
pene A a aT ae conspicuous 1 
" uous man , : a” 
opi life and fiction of that per! 
the earn 
is half-Ger 
a representative O the 
{ rot Goncharov 


the novel 
trasted wit 
—an energetic 1! : 

itali hourgeoisic- ‘ ~~ 
a eg to <o blomov s essential 


hy for him. 
ili d to retain sympat 2 
nobility ane “third novel, Obrye (1859), 


Ce mmnele 
too, is rich in excellent poe Ra 
only by a malicious caricature O hs is 4 
of the 1860s. Pregat Pallada (195 i 
record of his sea-journcey ” eter . 
1852-54 and contains many autobiograp 
cal features and reminiscences. ee 
Sobranie sochinenty (12 vols, 1999;4 aa 
ed.. 12 vols, 1916); [zbrannye oe 
(1948).—A Common story, rn 4 o 
(1917); Lhe Precipice (1915); amov, tr. ©. J. 
Hogarth (1915), tT: N. A. Duddington (1929, 


EO divibats Chto takoe oblomovshchina 


G 4 G. (%808); V. 4. 
(1860); E. A. Solovyev, 1. A. GG 9 1 
Saale G. (1907); A. A. Mazon, ae 
maitre du roman russe (1914); i. Lyatsky, 7. 
(1920) and Roman 1 zhizn’ (1925); W. Rehm, 
‘Gontscharow und die Langeweile , in Expert- 
mentum medietatis (1947): 5 oF 


Goncourt brothers: EpMoND Louis AN- 
TOINE Huot pve (*Nancy 26 V_ 1822; 
+Champrosay 16 VII 1896); JULES ALFRED 
Huot pe (*Paris 17 XII 1830; tParis 20 
VI 1870), French novelists, historians and 
art critics. Their interest in painting led 
them to make a detailed study of French 
life and art in the 18th century and 
Edmond later produced some influential 
studies of Japanese art. The careful 
methods of documentation they had 
applied to their historical works were 
again brought into use when they began 
to write novels of contemporary life, inti- 
mate studies of neurotic types based on 
direct observation of both characters and 
milieu, written in their own peculiarly 
subtle impressionistic style, their ¢criture 
artiste. ‘Uheir first novel was En 78. . 
(1851), but their most characteristic works 
Elli Lacerteux (1865) and Manette 

alomon (1867). The strange intimate 
eee relationship of the two brothers is 

escribed in Les Fréres Zemganno (1877), 
: oe of circus life published by Edmond 
al os brother’s death. The Fournal des 
abla PY ae (9 vols, 1887-95) gives a remark- 
- a of Gunteea perry development 
vided for Sa ae a s will pro- 
academy, the A a lation of a literary 
award of an an, émie Goncourt, and the 
court, to a mtr ey prize, the Prix Gon- 
mising novelist. 


Histoire de la Société frangatse pendant la 
Réwolution (1854); Histoire de la Société 
francaise pendant le Directoire (1855); Portratts 
intimes du XVIIIe stécle (1857-58); Sophte 
Arnould (1857); Histoire de Marie Antoinette 
(1858); Les Mattresses de Louis XV (1860); 
La Du Barry (1860); La Femme au XVILTe 
siecle (1862); L’ Amour au XV IIe siécle (1878) ; 
L’Art au XVIIJe stécle (1856-65); Gavarnt, 
VPhomme et lauvre (1868).—Novets: Charles 
Demailly (1860); Sa@ur Philoméne, Renée 
Mauperin (1864); Henriette Maréchal (1865); 
Madame Gervaisais (1869).—By Edmond 
alone: La Saint-Huberty (1882); Mlle 
Clairon (1890); La Guimard (1893); Outamaro 
(1891); L’ Art japonats (1893); Hokusai (1896). 
—Noves: La Fille Elisa (1877); La Faustin 
(1882); Chérte (1854). 

A. Delzant, Les G. (1889); P. Sabatier, 
L’Esthétique des G. (1920). Ts Wis 


Goéngora y Argote, Luis pr (*Cordoba 
1561; ‘ibid. 1627), Spanish poet, of 
aristocratic family. Ile spent some years 
at Salamanca university, took deacon’s 
orders in 1585 and became a prebendary at 
Cérdoba cathedral, undertaking much 
official business for the chapter, which led 
him to travel widely in Spain. At fifty he 
retired to the country where he wrote his 
masterpieces : El Polifemo and Las soledades, 
In 1617 he went to Madrid where he was 
priested and became one of Philip III’s 
chaplains. Further preferment was de- 
nied him; his patrons were disgraced, died 
or were killed. He had expensive tastes 
and his means were small. He was taken 
ill in 1627, returned to Cérdoba and died 


there. . 

His early poems (from 1580) consist of 
elegant Italianate sonncts, sentimental and 
burlesque ballads, lyrics of all kinds and a 
few occasional odes. ‘hese poems are 
surprisingly mature, and many have con- 
sistently retained their popularity. After 
1600 his work became more elaborate and 
his subject-matter changed; panegyrics of 
the nobility replace love-poetry, and his 
satire became more bitter. His Poltfemo 
and Soledades were bitterly attacked and 
enthusiastically defended for their supposed 
stylistic innovations (see GoncorIsy). 
The chief critics were Jauregui, Lope de 
Vega and Quevedo, the two last being old 
personal enemies. The poems profoundly 
influenced the poetic style of 17th-century 
Spain, but fell into disrepute in the 18th 
century. ‘They remained virtually unread 
until 1927 when Damaso Alonso re- 
published the Soledades with a critical 
introduction and prose paraphrase. Gon- 
gora is one of the greatest Spanish poets; 
he is sometimes difficult but never dull; 
his technique 1s impeccable. ‘The brilliant, 








[Qs 


stylized world of the Soledades, the Sense 
of the intensity and precariousness of 
human happiness to be found 1M = the 
Polifemo and other poems, are his Most 
original contribution to literature, 

Obras poéticas, ed. R. Foulché-Delbose (New 
York, 3 vols, 1921): Soledades, ed. Damasy 
Alonso (1927 > FeV. 1976); Obras completas, ed. 
Millé (n.d.).—Translations: H. —Thomag 
‘Three Translators of G.’ (Stanley, Fanshawe’ 
Aires), in Revue Hispanique, 48 (1920); FE, MM. 
Wilson, The Solitudes of Don L. de G. (1937). 

t,. FP: Thomas, Le Lyrisme et la Précios:7é 
cultistes en Espagne (Halle, 1909) and G. e¢ le 
Gongortsme (Paris, rg11); M. Artigas, Don 7. 
de G. ¥ A., btografia y estudio eritico (1925); A. 
Reyes, Cuestiones gongorinas (1927); D. Alonso 
La lengua poética de ¢ ., | (rev. 1950). 


E.M.W, 


Gonzaga, ‘lYomAs ANTONIO (*Oporto 
1744; TMozambique 1810), Portuguese 
poet. Having studied at Coimbra he 
became a magistrate in Brazil; accused of 
taking part in the Brazilian nationalist 
revolt of 1789, he was imprisoned and late; 
deported to Mozambique. One of the 
most sensitive of the 18th-century Arcadian 
poets, Gonzaga fell in love with Maria 
Doroteia de Seixas, whom he celebrated jn 
verse as Marilia, his own Arcadian name 
being Dirceu. His lyrics, published under 
the title Martlia de Dirceu (date of Ist ed, 
unknown; 2nd ed. 1800), achieved an 
Immediate and lasting popularity. 


Marilia de Dirceun e mais poestas, ed. M, 
Rodrigues Lapa (1937). . 
T. Braga, ‘T. A. G.’, in Filinto = ie oe 


Gonzalez, Dirco ‘Tapveo (*Ciudad 
Rodrigo 1731; tMadrid 1794), Spanish 
Poet and a prominent Augustinian orator. 
His cell at Salamanca was the meeting 
Place for the best poets of the period. His 
El murciélago alevoso is a good, vigorous, 
burlesque poem, a single exception in a 
weak collection of conventional amorous 
pastorals and poems on discreetly religious 
and boringly didactic subjects. 


_ Poesias, in Bibl. Autores Esp., 61 ; ‘El mur- 
ciélago alevoso’, in Rev. Hisp. (1917): 
Fray E. Esteban, ‘Poesfas, inéditas de Fray 
D. G. en el British Museum’, in Ciudad de 
Dios., 25. R.M.N. 


Gonzalez, JUAN VicEeNTE (*Caracas 1808; 
tibid. 1866), Venezuelan writer. He 
wrote chiefly historical works, but also 
some verse and a series of elegiac short 
biographies in prose—Las mesenianas. 

€ was in the full romantic tide of that 
Patt of South America. 


Curso de literatura espafiola (1852) ; Biografia 


3] 





GORALCZYK 
de} 


Manact” José Cecilio de Avila (1 S58); 
&rafig de la historia universal (1863); Bro- 
ey, 2 general José Félix Ribas (Madrid, 


OrS). ¢ : é 
arias (agtore moderna (1925); — oe 


onzdlez de Clavijo, Ruy _(*Madrid; 

* FG Panish travel-writer. King Henry 
Peri, “Stile sent him as ambassador to 
“8. His account of his adventures and 


tains. -°F places and customs is enter- 
‘UNing, 


Of eas 


Eo nbaiada a Tamorlan, ed. F. Lopez 
le Stray cr943)s Embassy to Tamorlane, tr. Guy 
Be (1928), E.M.W. 

reneilles de Eslava, FernAwn (*Seville ? 
the cane texico City 1601 ?), author of 
Pieces j ‘ Surviving recorded dramatic 
In age F lexican literature and probably 
Printed : the New World. They were 
1610 an Posthumously in Mexico City in 
pieces i. panes) of seventeen usually short 
C rama - S ~8ing In style to the pre-Lopean 
Purpose ie ‘They are all religious 1n 
tempor ut include allusions to con- 
Written by Secular life, and were probably 

etween 1567 and, at latest, 1600. 


bale omtios espirituales, ed. J. Garcefa Icaz- 
“te (877; reproduces rst ed.). E.Sa. 


ecazilez, del Castillo, Juan IGNACIO 
Wright, qg.2) Teid. 1800), Spanish play- 
ater a e earned his living as a 
= a ri taught Spanish to Bohl de 
feet 1e famous hispanophile, and had 

7 Ocal theatrical success, but died in 
ys His best plays are his short 
Ginetes in the manner of Ramén de la 
-fuz, in which he portrays Andalusian 
ife, in particular the characters, types and 
manners of his native town. 


Obras completas, ed. L. Cano (3 vols, 1914). 

Gonzalez Ruiz, ‘G. del C. y el teatro 

Prbular €spanol del siglo XVIII’, in Bul. 
isp., I and 2 (1924). R.M.N. 


Googe, Barnane (*Alvingham 11 VI 1540; 
©1564 Mary Darnell; +Cockering II 
1594), English poet. A relative of Sir 

illiam Cecil, Googe was employed in 
various — semi-official capacities. His 
eclogues are among the earliest examples 
of the Pastoral form in English. He also 
Published translations. 


Eglogs, Epytaphes and Sonnettes (1563, ed. 
E. A. Arber, 1871); The Zodiacke of Life... by 
Marcellinus Palligenius [i.e. P. A. Manzolli] 
(1565); Four Books of Husbandry ... by M. 
Conradus Heresbachius (1577); The Popish 


ingdom . . . by Thomas Naoveor 7os_ | 1.e. 
Kirchmayer] (1570). - SB 


Go6ralezyk, Kazimierz: see ANCZYC., 





GORBUNOV 


Gorbunov, IVAN FEDOROVICH (1831; 
+1895), Russian anecdotist and author of 
vivid scenes from the life of lower classes 
—_-scenes which he himself used to recite 
with unusual success. Among his satir- 
ical characters that of General Dityatin 
(from ditya—child) is a conservative Rus- 
sian counterpart of Colonel Blimp. 


Sobranie sochinenty (2 vols, 1901-04). 


Gordin, Jacos (*Mirgorod, Ukraine 1853; 
+New York 10 VI 1909), Yiddish author. 
A pupil of Tolstoy, he propagated the idea 
of ‘back to the land’ and sought a synthesis 
between Christianity and Judaism. He 
went to America to establish a communist 
agricultural settlement, but instead de- 
voted himself entirely to writing plays, 7o- 
80 all told. 

Sibirien (1892); Got, mentch un 


teivel ; 
Elisha ben Abuya; Der Unbekannter. 


Tes 
Gordon, ADAM LINpDsAy (*Azores Islands 
19 X 1833; tBrighton, Victoria 24 VI 
1870), Australian poet; emigrated from 
England in 1853. His passion for horse- 
manship is revealed in verse having a tone 
of vigorous recklessness which was the 
counterpart of a pervading temperamental 
pessimism. He committed suicide, op- 
pressed by poverty and debt. His poetry 
which is of variable quality, reverts often 
to English subjects, some of the best of it 
on’ medieval themes. A few of his poems 
of outdoor experience—particularly The 
Sick Stockrider—foreshadowed later Aus- 
tralian balladry. 


Poems of A. L. G. (with intro. t 
IF, M. Robb, 1912 and later eds), OTM. 


Gordon, BERNARD DE (*Rouergue c. 1250), 
French author of Latin treatises on medi- 
cine, of which the most famous is his 
Lilium Medicinae. S.J.L 


Gordon, YEHUDA Lr1p 

x01 » pseud. Y.L.G. 
bigs 7 XII 1830; +St Petersburg 16 1x 
1692), Hebrew novelist and essayist; the 
most popular and outstanding Hebrew 
poet of the Haskalah movement. He was 
the founder of the new style in Hebrew 
poetey, using not only biblical style and 
Moe but also the more exact expres- 
208 oO post-biblical writings. Denounced 
oe po itical conspirator (1879), Gordon 
mee S livelihood and, while in prison 
../tacted an incurable illness. He became 


itera : f 
Briere has of the Hebrew periodical 


Hi 
bible great romantic poem on a 
Michal (Bee was Ahavath David u- 
57). To king David he dedi- 
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cated another poem, no longer romantic 
but rather pragmatic; David u-Barzilay. 
In 1860 he published his collection of 
fables Mishle Fehuda, adapted from tal- 
mudical legends as well as European 
fabulists. 

Gordon’s greatest achievement was his 
poetical work, which is of lasting value and 
influenced Hebrew poetry for all time, e.g. 
the long epic poems Shney Yoseph ben 
Shimon and Al Kutzo shel Yod (1876). 


Shire Yehuda (Vilna, 1868); Kol Shire 
Y. L. G. (4 vols, St Petersburg, 1884; 2nd ed. 
with 2 add. vols, Vilna, 1898, and later eds); 
Shire Alila (New York, 1918, with intro. R. 
Brainin); Ketabe Y. L. G. (2 vols, ‘Tel Aviv, 
1928-29). 

A. B. Rhine, Leon Gordon (Philadelphia, 
1910; with biblio.). 5.A. 


Gorgias (*Leontini, Sicily c. 485; Te. 380 
B.c.), Greek sophist and _ rhetorician, 
ambassador to Athens in 427, made prose- 
speech, by applying to it the studied 
diction and patterns of poetry, a telling 
instrument of mass-suggestion. The 
father of the ‘sophistic’ style, in which 
matter is subordinated to a display of 
manner—witness the Encomium of Helen 
and Palamedes (vapid ‘defences’ of those 
persons by Gorgias or a good imitator)— 
he yet in the surviving fragment of ‘a 
funeral-speech achieves a certain elevated 
beauty, and his antitheses, short balanced 
clauses, rhymes and poetic imagery 
became, without their extravagances, part 
of the living structure of Greek prose. 


Helen and Palamedes, ed. (together with 
Antiphon) F. Blass (1881) ; fragments in W.AH. 
Thompson’s ed. of Plato’s Gorgias (1871) and 
in H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 2 
(6th ed. 1952). 

E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (2 vols, 
repr. 1909); A. and M. Croiset, Htstotre de la 
littérature grecque, 1V (1947); J. F. Dobson, 
The Greek Orators (1919). J.H.K. 


Gérnicki (originally Gora), TuKasz (*O§- 
wiecim ? 15273 1? 22 VIT 1603), Polish 
political writer and historian. In his 
political writings he advocated aristocratic 
government. Fis adaptation into Polish 
of Castiglione’s Cortegiano is distinguished 
by its language and style. He was the 
first to translate into Polish some works of 


Seneca. 

rises: Rozmowa x Wtochem o wolnos- 
brah prawach polskich (n.d., and ed. 1616); 
Droga do zupetne] wolnoscz (1650).—HIsrTory : 
Dezieje w Koronie Polskiej . . . od r. 1538 do 
I573 (163'7)-— ADAPTATION ; Dworzanin polskt 
_. . (1566), Ger. tr. Der polnische Demokrit als 
Hofmann (1856), crit. ed. R. Pollak (1928).— 
Daieta wszystkie (3 vols, 1886). 
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R. Léwenfeld, L. G. Sem Leben und seine 
Werke (188.4); J. INozielewski, L. G. (1929). 
ach 


Gorostiza, MaNvet Epuarpo pg (*Vera- 
cruz 13 X 1789; tTacubaya 23 X 1851), 
Mexican playwright; born of Spanish 
parents, Gorostiza returned to Europe in 
1794 and fought against the French. An 
enthusiastic liberal, he returned to Mexico 
on the accession of Ferdinand VII. An 
exact contemporary of Rivas, he presents 
the interesting contrast of never in his 
plays abandoning the precepts of neo- 
classicism. He wrote many entertaining 
plays in the manner of Moratin, joining 
strict form with humour and _= social 
criticism. 

Indulgencia para todos (1818); Las costiumbres 
de antario (1819); Tal para Cual (1820); Don 
Dieguito (1820); Contigo pan » cebolla (1833; 
school] ed. by Ib. McGuire, Boston, ee 

4 OO, 


Gorres, JOSEPH VON (*Coblenz 25 I 1776; 
oor8o01 Katharina Lasaulx; {Munich 29 I 
1849), German writer and publicist, whose 
noble, dynamic nature made him one of the 
foremost influences of his time. His love 
of freedom was first fired by the French 
revolution, but a mission to Paris (1799) 
disillusioned him, and he left politics for 
teaching natural science at Coblenz. In 
Heidelberg 1806-08 he united with Arnim 
and Brentano in reawakening national 
feeling through emphasis on the riches of 
German tradition. Napoleon called his 
propagandist Rheinische Mercur (1814) 
the ‘Fifth Great Power’, but the Prussian 
government suppressed it in 1816. On 
publishing Teutschland und die Revolution 
(1821) he had to flee to Strasbourg. 
Returning to Roman Catholicism and 
called to Munich as professor of history 
(1826), he formed a focus of ultramontane 
thought, attaining a nation-wide hearing 
once more with his Athanasius (1837), 
after the outbreak of the Prussian church 
struggle at Cologne 1837. 

Der allgemetne Frieden, ein Ideal (1798); 
Resultate meiner Sendung nach Paris (1800); 
Glauben und Wissen (1805) ; Die teutschen Volks- 
biicher (1807), ed. L. Mackensen (1925); 
Schriftproben von Peter Hammer (1808); 
Mythengeschichte der asiatischen Welt (2 vols, 
1810); Lohengrin, ein altteutsches Gedicht 
(1813); Teutschlands kiinftige Verfassting (1816); 
Altteutsche Volks- und Meisterlieder (1817); 
Christliche Mystik (4 vols, 1836-42).— 
Kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. W. Schellberg 
(16 vols, 1926 ff.); Gesanmelte Briefe, ed. 
Marie Gorres and F. Binder (3 vols, 1858- 


74). 
J. Sepp, G. und seine Zeitgenossen (1896); 


GOSSOUIN DE METZ 


G. A. Brandt, Herder und G., 31708-1807 
(1940); I. Schultz, G. tm Zusammenhang mit 
der jtingeren’ Romantik (1902); M. Berger, G. 
als politischer Publicist (1921). H.A.P. 


Gorter, Simon (*Warns 11 XII 1838; 
cor862 Johanna C. Lugt; +Amsterdam 
15 VI r871), Dutch mennonite minister 
and journalist, father of Herman Gorter, 
editor-in-chief of Het Nieuws van de Dag. 
ed. A. de Hoop 
Een jaar leven voor de 


Letterkundige  studtén, 
Scheffer (1871); 
dagbladpers (1872). 

Jer. de Vries, in Levensber. Mij Ned. 
letterk, (1872); G. Stuiveling, ‘S. G. een ver- 
loren kans’, in Groot Nederland (1940). 

J.W.W. 


Goscelin oF CANTERBURY (tc. I0gg), a 
monk of St Bertin and Canterbury, was a 
noted hagiographer and devotional writer in 
his own day. His most important work is 
a lite of St Augustine of Canterbury. 

A. Wilmart, ‘Eve et G.’, in Rev. Bénéd., 46 
(1934) and 50 (1938). R.R.R. 


Goslicki (Goslicius), Wawrzynisc Grzy- 
MALA= Laurentius Grimalius or Grimaldus 
(“c. 1530; T3r XN 1607), Polish political 
writer, courtier and bishop (from 1 586). 
In his main work he gives his liberal views 
on the duties of king’s counsellors. 


De optimo senatore (Venice 1 568); trs: The 

Counsellor (1508), 4 Commonwealth of good 
Counsail (1607), The Accomplished Senator, tr. 
Oldisworth (1733). 
_ T. Filipowicz, ‘The Accomplished Senator’, 
in Proc. Am. Soc. of Internat. Law (Apr. 
1932); W. J. Stankiewicz, The Accomplished 
Senator of L. Goslictus (1946). 5.S. 


Gosson, STEPHEN (*Kent 155s; tLondon 
13 II 1624), English pamphleteer. Edu- 
cated at Oxford, Gosson wrote several 
plays, then attacked the theatre on moral, 
political and religious grounds in a series 
of pamphlets. His attack provoked replies 
from Lodge and Sidney. Gosson sub- 
sequently became a clergyman. 


PaMPHLETS: The Schoole of Abuse (1579), 
ed. E. Arber (189 5); The Ephemerides of Phialo 
(1579), extracts with The Schoole of Abuse, 
repr. E. Arber (1895); Plays confuted in five 
Actions (1582), repr. W. C., Hazlitt, English 
Drama and Stage (1869). 

H. S. Symmes, Les Débuts de la Critique 
dramatique en Angleterre jusqu’a la mort de 
Shakespeare (1903); ENTS, ‘Thompson, The 
Controversy between the Puritans and the Stage 
(1903). W.ALA. 


Gossouin de Metz, 13th-century French 
poet. A native of Lorraine, he compiled 
the earliest scientific treatise for laymen in 
the vernacular, the Image du Monde (1246) 


There were several successive versions 
b 


GOSZCZYNSKI 


including a prose one. A much imitated 
work, it has an English translation by 
Caxton (1481). 


L’Image du Monde, prose version, ed. O. H. 
Prior (1913).—-C. V. Langlois, Vie en France 
au Moyen Age, WT (1927). M.F.L. 


Goszezynski, Sewreryn (*Ilince 4 XI 
1801; ¢Paris 25 II 1876), Polish poet and 
writer. An active patriot, after the 1831 
rising he left for France. One of the 
‘Ukrainian school’ of poets, in his roman- 
tic poem Zamek Kantowski and his novel 


Krél zamczyska he is under the Byronic 
influence. 


VERSE: Zamek Kaniowshi (1828; Das Schloss 
von Kaniow, tr. J. B. Werner, 1832); Sobdtka 
(1834).—NoveL: Krél zamczyska (1842).— 
‘TRANSLATION : Piesni Ossjana (1838).—Dziela 
zbicrowe, ed. Z. Wasilewski (4 vols, 1911). 

Z. Wasilewski, ‘S. G.’, in Szkice literackie 
(1923); B. Suchodolski, SS. G. Zycie i dziela, 
T8o0r1—1820 (1927); J. Krzyzanowski, ‘S. G.’, 
in Polish romantic literature (1930). 3.0. 


Gotoba (*6 VIII 1180; +28 III 1239), 
Japanese emperor 1184-99, who in his 
retirement was a prominent poet. 


A. Miyamori, Masterpieces o apanese 
Poetry, I (1936). . y 4 wa 


GG6tt, Emit (*Jechtingen 13 V 1864; +Frei- 
burg 13 IV 1908), German playwright. 

nder the influence of Nietzsche and Tol- 
Stoy he spent his time in seclusion on a 
farm, occupied with fantastic plans, inven- 
tion schemes and his writings. His major 
works appeared only after his death, 
amongst them what is considered as his 
best work, the comedy Mauserung (1908). 


_PrLays: Der Adept (1892; 2nd ed. under 
title Verbotene Friichte, 1895) ; Edelwild (1901) ; 
pened fleisssporn (1911).—VaRIOUS: Tage- 
ticher und Briefe, ed. R. Woerner (3 vols, 
1914); Briefe an einen Freund, ed. G. Manz 
(1919); Nachdenkliche Geschichten, ed. G. 
‘al (1924) Gesammelte Werke, ed. R. 
er © Ary iog.)- 

erie 3 VOls, 1911; with biog.) 5 Auswahl 
: G.s Vermdchtnis (191 3 Jv. 
Gétt, FE. G. Aufze se dlieees 
ee Tom Bain etcterungen seiner Mutter 


» £. G. (Bilderbucl : 
ve Grolmann, E. G. a ee a a 


Gotter FRIEDRIC ; % 
1746: fe H WILHELM (*Gotha 3 IX 


et Pee 18 III 1797), German drama- 
a minor diplomat, Gotter was co- 
Wie eat with Boie of the G6ttingen 
= a a'manach (1770). More an adapter 
an original playwright, he was a 

mi a taste. His Die Geis- 

: 197), Based on The Tempest, 
Published in Schiller’s Horen HB, woe, 


1gh praise from Goethe. 
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ni . (after Voltaire, 1774); 
TRAGEDIES: Merope (atter 6). —COMEDIES : 


; after La Harpe, 1775)-— 
ee ye cand : Dic falschen ee eal 
(1974); Das Gffentliche Geheimnis \@ —_ 
1781); Der Erbschletcher (1759). 
Gedichte (3 vols, 1787-1 802). 

Kk. Schlosser, Ff. UV. G., 
(1594). 


ceben und Werke 
MO LIL: 


Gottfried von Neifen (i. 1234" 53s 
Swabian minnesinger, of noble a i 
(Hlohenneuffen nr Urach). nie (VID). 
poets at the court of king romeo eae 
His Minnesang shows considerab nein 
skill: itis in content often vee eerie 
trivial. Hus Tanzlieder 1D , el eens 
manner and a few merry (or poem ts oe 
songs are the stronger fare required Dy 
court for informal occasions. 

Die Lieder Gs v. N., ed. 
Be a. v. N.s Minnelieder eK in 
if Jerman Studies __ . Fiedler (1935)- FPF. 


M. Haupt-k. 


Gottfried von Strassburg (fl. Lae! 
German poet, author of Tn shor 
ines, unfinished) av } 
Sms. He was a civic official si a oe 
of Strasbourg—a rigorous sar ew tog n ue 
be assumed. Comparison of his J7ts ‘ 
with Thomas de Bretagne, his eye oe, 
technically difficult ; L. slg! ye 
adaptation (see HARTMANN Y¥.- : 
this een) and an cpaegencmnn: cal AP 
1 le wrote for con) 
a ie his idealization af hee aay 
heroine, their scucationy RAT emit 
and discourse verges on The © a: 
‘s without equal in the studied artistry 
5 Macs a: | diction, using all : sat 
of the artes poeticae. Passages O ie a 
narrative lead | aa oe bes : —— - 
i ideal lan ; ; 
japetee Oy ii his avoidance of a hack- 
neyed theme we Owe a famous digression 
—an essay in contermporary ee 
criticism. Huis esoteric doctrine a love 
contains a strong element of re inios 
mysticism : the lovers’ grotto 1s a temp ae 
‘in the wilderness’, they are eoesi 
though their devotional reading Let : 
be Ovid. In the rivalry of Gott rie ih 
Wolfram v. Eschenbach there is somet une 
of the old antagonism of clericus and miles. 
Gottfried had imitators (see KONRAD Vv. 
WiuRzBURG) but by the 1 sth century Ejlhart 
vy. Oberg’s less exacting text was used 
(see HEINRICH VON FREIBERG). Wagner 
used Gottfried. eer 
e (I oO); - aro} 1906) or 
og eee cake ca 1924) on which A. ane 
(1944) is based. Modern.: W. PS pee . 77); 
tr. J. Weston (rg01); E. H. Zeydel (1948). 


~~ a 


er 
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P. Ranke, 7. u. Is. (1925) and Die Allegorte 

der ‘Minnerrotte (1925); F. Piquet, L’originalité 
eG. de Str, (1905); S. Sawicki, G. v. Str. und 

die Poetij des MAs (1932); E. Nickel, Studien 

Zum Liebesproblem bet G. (1925). B. Mergell, 
7. u. Is. (1949) not recommended. — F-.P.P. 


Gotthelf, JEREMIAS, pen-name of ALBERT 
rus (*Murten 4 X 1797; tLitzelflith 
22 X 185.4), Swiss pastor and writer, son 
Of a pastor at Utzensdorf, where he grew 
Up and went to school. He finally settled 
at Laitzelfliih (1831), where he was elected 
Pastor, and organized schooling and the 
Care of the poor. THis writings arose from 
# practical wish to help and instruct his 
ock and to combat liberalism and free- 
thought; their high literary quality was a 
Y-product of didactic intentions. He 
treated every aspect of peasant life with 
sober objectivity and unsentimental real- 
isM: in their essential truth many of his 
Stories and novels are classics of their kind. 
Gottfried Keller called him a “great epic 
£enius’; true, if ‘epic’ be taken to imply 
Homeric directness rather than broad scope 
Or elevated theme. He may be said to 
ave created the village story. 

Der Bauernspiegel oder Lebensgeschichte des 
F. G. (1837); Die Wassernot in Emmental (1838) ; 
Leiden und Freuden eines Schulmeisters (2 vols, 
1838): Dursli der Branntweinsdufer (1838); 

te Armennot (1840); Wire Uli der Knecht 
glticklich wird (1841; Ulric the Farm-servant, 
tr. J. Firth, 1886); Wie Anne Babi Jordger 
haushaltet (2 vols, 1843); Kédthi die Gross- 
mutter (1847); Uli der Pachter (1849); 

redhlungen und Bilder aus dem Volksleben der 
Schweiz (5 vols, 1850-ss; incl. Elsi, die 
seltsame Magd).—Kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. 

- Hunziker and H. Bloesch (26 vols, 1911- 
32); Auswahl, ed. J. Mumbauer (1925); 
Briefe, ed. K. Guggisbere and W. Juker 
(1948 ff.); Gotthelfs Persénlichkeit: Erinnerun- 
£en von Zeitgenossen, ed. W. Muschg (1944). 

. Muschg, G. (1931); K. Guggisberg, 
J. G., Christentum und Leben (1939); Ricarda 
Huch, Gotthelfs Weltanschauung (1917); H. L 
Goldschmidt, Der Geist der Erziehung bet G. 
(1939); H. M. Waidson, ¥. G. SOEee |g 


Gottifredi, Barrotomro, 16th-century 
Italian writer (of Piacenza) of hitherto un- 
published sonnets, madrigals and letters. 
He is known to posterity only by his 
Specchio d’Amore, a lively dialogue be- 
tween Maddalena and Coppina, not with- 
out wit and grace. 

S; io d’ Amore, ed. A. F. Doni (1547), ed- 
2 pe (1912). P.McN. 


Gottlober, ABRAHAM Barr, pseud. ABAG 
and MawaLeL (*Starokonstantinov, Vol- 


7 


hynia 14 I 1811; +Bialystok 12 IV 1899), 
Hebrew poet, novelist, scholar and editor. 


Gottlober started writing very early, and 
settled for a number of vears in Kremenetz 
where he became friendly with Baer 
Levinson. In his later years he became 
blind and died forgotten in great poverty. 
Gottlober was a prolific writer and was 
very popular in his time. Besides poetry 
he wrote short stories, and like many 
Hebrew writers also wrote in Yiddish, in- 
cluding satirical songs and a comedy, Der 
Decktuch (wr. 1838, pub. anon. Warsaw, 
1876). Gottlober’s most famous poems 
are the Omah Soerah and the didactica 
poem Toldoth Hashira. From 1876 to 
S81 he edited the periodical HaBoker Or. 
Kol Shtre Makalel (3 vols, Warsaw, #299). 
S.A. 


Gottsched, JOHANN CHRISTOPH (*Kénigs- 
berg 2 II 1700; tLeipzig 12 NII 1766), 
German critic. To escape conscription 
into the Prussian Guard Gottsched fled to 
Leipzig where he became professor of 
poetry (1730). He sought in his Kritische 
Dichtkunst to establish French taste in 
Germany. Gottsched reformed the Ger- 
man theatre and dominated literature in 
the 1730s, but his supremacy was chal- 
lenged after 1740 by Bodmer and Breitin- 
ger. Although Gottsched’s outlook was 
narrow his great energy powerfully in- 
fluenced German literature. He was 
among the first investigators of medieval 
German literature. 


Der sterbende Cato (17323 tragedy); Versuch 
emer kritischen Dichtkunst (1732); Bettrdge sur 
kritischen Historie der deutschen Sprache (8 vols, 
1732-44); Die deutsche Schaubtihne (6 vols, 
1740-45); Nétiger Vorrat sur Geschichte der 
deutschen dramatischen Dichtkunst (1757).— 
Gesammelite Schriften (6 vols, 1901-06). 

E. Wolff, Gottscheds Stellung im deutschen 
Bildungsleben (2 vols, 1895-97); E. Reichel, G. 
(2 vols, 1908-12); G. Schimansky, G.s deutsche 
Bildungssziele (1939). H.B.G. 
Gottsched, Luise ApELGUNDE, née Kul- 
mus (*Danzig 11 IV 1713; Leipzig 26 VI 
1762), German dramatist. Married to 
J. C. Gottsched in 1735 she loyally 
assisted him in his efforts to reform Ger- 
man literature, contributing to periodicals, 
translating Addison, and writing comedies. 

Die Ptetisterei im Fischbeinrock (1736); Der 
kleine Prophet von Béhmusch-Broda (1753). 

R. Buchwald and A. Késter, Die Lustspiele 
der Gottschedin (2 vols, 1908). H.B.G. 
G6tz, JoHANN NIKOLAUS (*Worms 9 VII 
1721; ~Winterburg nr Kreuznach 4 XI 
1781), German poet. While a theological 
student at Halle he met Gleim and Uj; 
and wrote pseudo-Anacreontic poems, He 


GOUGH 


served as a chaplain in the French army 
and held various livings in Germany. 


Die Oden Anakreons in retmlosen Versen 
(1746); Vermischte Gedichte (1785). 
J. H. Voss, Uber G. und Ramler (1809); H. 


Hahn, 7. N. G. (1889). H.B.G. 


Gough, Ricuarp (*London 21 X 1735; 
01774 Anne Hall; tEnfield 20 II 1809), 
English antiquary, who devoted his life to 
assiduous research on topography and 
monuments of Britain, translating and 
augmenting Camden’s Britannia. 

British Topography (1768); Sepulchral 
Monuments of Great Britain I (1796), II (1799; 
with engravings by the Basires); Catalogue of 
ee Canute, King of Denmark and England 

177977), 
J. Nichols, Biographical Preface to Cata- 


logue of Gough’s Library (1810). R.M.H. 

Gower, JoHN (*c 1330; #25 I[ 1397 
. ° ‘ile / 

Agnes Groundolf; +Southwark 1408), 


Kentish poet who lived for some time in 
London; acquainted with Chaucer. Be- 
sides the ballade In Praise of Peace he 
wrote three long poems: the French 
Mirour de VOmme or Speculum Meditantis, 
a didactic allegory; the Latin Vox Claman- 
fis, a political satire beginning with an 
account of the peasants’ revolt, 1381; and, 
most important, the English Confessto 
Amanitis, a large collection of stories drawn 
from classical and medieval sources and 
arranged as a series of confessions and 
Tesponses between Genius, the priest of 
Venus, and a lover. The whole craft of 
courtly love is examined in theological 
terms; and there are digressions on con- 
temporary Scientific and encyclopaedic 
acre - Gower lacks Chaucer’s brilliance, 
= he is the Supreme master in English of 
the octosyllabic couplet and of an un- 
ee unemphatic and easy style. 
Flies Works ed. G. C. Macaulay (4 vols, 
- P. Ker, Ess 
(1905); W. G. D 
and G. (1913); 
Love (1936). 


Gozzi, CarLo, Co 
17203; Tid, 4 TY 
dramatist and prose 
aspare Gozzi. 
aS a cavalry cade 
(1744) and bega 
“ristocratic liter 
2NX1lous to pres 
tions of Italian 
€fore the fashi 


ays on Medieval Literature 

odd, Courtly Love in Chaucer 

C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of 
R.W.B. 


NTE (*Venice 13 XII 
1806), Italian poet, 
writer; brother of 
After 3 years in Dalmatia 
t, he returned to Venice 
na life of polemics and 
ary activity. Rebelliously 
€rve the traditional direc- 
se rapidly changing 
ankic. onable literary and philo- 
mee ~urrents of the time, he joined the 
elaine 3 cademia dei Granelleschi and 

USty opposed the naturalistic and 
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sentimental drama of ‘those two deluges of 
ink’, Carlo Goldoni and Pietro Chiari. 
Hoping to revitalize the dying commedia 
dell’arte, Gozzi wrote 10 Fiabe (1761-65), 
grotesque dramatizations of popular and 
oriental tales (L’amore delle tre melarance; 
Turandot). In the Awugellin  Belverde 
(1765) and La Marfisa bizzarra (1761-68), 
a chivalric poem in ottava rima, he 
satirized contemporary corruption and the 


‘enlightenment’. Other works include 
tragicomedies and the Memorte inutils 


(1797), an autobiography. 

Le Fiabe, ed. Masi with good pref. (1885); 
La Marfisa bizzarra, ed. Ortiz (1911); 
Memorie inutili, ed. Bulferetti (2 vols, 1928; 
The Memoirs of C. G., tr. J. A. Symonds, 2 
vols, 1890).—Opere (14 vols, 1801-03). 

V. Lee, ‘C. G.’, in Studies in the x8th 
century (1880); T. Mantovani, C. G. (1926); 
G. Ziccardi, ‘Ritratto di C. G.’; ‘La Marfisa 
bizzarra; ‘Le Fiabe’, in Forme di vita e d’arte 
nel Settecento (1931).—C. Cordié, ‘ Biblio- 
grafia speciale, 73’, in Problemt ed Orienta- 
menti critict, | (1948). M.W. 


Gozzi, Gaspare, CONTE (*Venice 4 XII 
1713; 01738 Luisa Bergalli, 01779 Sara 
Cenet; }Padua 27 XII 1786), Italian 
journalist, poet and prose writer; brother 
of Carlo Gozzi. Impoverished and un- 
happily married, he gained a living by his 
pen; an heir of the Italian classical 
linguistic tradition; press censor (1762); 
school reformer (1764). Gozzi_ wrote 
satirical verse Sermoni, a Difesa di Dante 
(1758) in reply to Saverio Bettinelli’s 
Lettere virgiliane, and two _ periodicals 
combining pleasant reading with moral 
instruction in the manner of Addison’s 
Spectator: the lively Gazzetta Veneta 
(1760-61), an informative chronicle of 
Venetian life, and the Osservatore (1761- 
62), a combination of literary and philo- 
sophical dialogues, theatrical news, charac- 
ter sketches and novelle urbanely satirizing 
‘depraved habits and bad taste’. Other 
works include occasional verse, translations 
from Marmontel, the Mondo morale—an 
allegorical romance—and many genial 


letters. sais ra 

ermont, ed. Spagni (1895); La Gazzetta 
Bl ed. Zardi (1915), ed. Romani (2 vols, 
1943); L’Osservatore, ed, Spagni (1897).— 
Opere scelte, ed. Falqui (1939).—Opere (12 
vols, 17943 16 vols, 1818-20). 

_ A. Viglio, G. G. Vita e opere (1916); 
G. de Beauville, G. G., journaliste panna 


(1937)- 
Grabbe, CHRISTIAN DietTRIicH (*Detmold 
11 XII 1801; 01833 Luise Christiane 


Clostermeier; tibid. 12 LX 1836), German 
dramatist, son of a prison superintendent. 
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He studied law but, convinced of his 
own genius, tricd to live by writing for the 
stage. lailing to do so, he returned to 
legal work in Detmold and became military 
justiciary, tll drink and eccentricities led 
to enforced resignation (1834). A period 
in Disseldorf, helping Immermann with 
theatrical affairs, ended in quarrels. He 
died soon after, a dissipated wreck. His 
fitful genius made its mark, but his plays, 
in their will to astound, were too inchoate 
to hold the stage. Influenced first by 
Shakespeare, in his Napoleon he lit upon 
the path away from the dominance of 
Schiller and towards a bold prose realism, 
which was to be further explored in 
Biichner’s Dantons Tod. 

Dramatische Dichtungen (Herzog von Goth- 
land, Marius und Sulla) mit einer Abhandlung 
fiber Shakespeareomante (2 vols, 1827); Don 
Juan und faust (1829); Dre Hohenstaufen 
(1829-30); Napoleon oder die hundert Tage 
(1831); Hannibal (1835); Die Hermannschlacht 
(1836); sel. tr. Hi. W. Longfellow, The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe (1846),—Sdmiliche Werke 
mit Briefen, ed. Sp. Wukadinovié (6 vols, 
1912). . r . 

A. Bergmann, G., Begegnungen mit  Zett- 
genossen (1930), G., sein Leben tn Bildern 
(1936); R. Schlosser, Grabbes Vermdchtnts 
(1937); IX. Dieckmann, G., der Wesensgehalt 
seiner Dichtung (1936); H. Becker, Grabbes 
Drama Napoleon (1921); ¥ahrbuch der Grabbe- 
Gesellschaft (1939 ff.). H.A.P. 


Gracian y Morales, Battasar (*Bel- 
monte, Calatayud 1601; +}’T‘arazona 1658), 
Spanish novelist and moralist. He entered 
the Jesuit order in 1619, became rector of 
the Jesuit college at Tarragona and acted as 
army chaplain during the siege of Lerida 
(1646). ‘Ihe publication of the Criticon 
without the approval of his superiors 
caused him disgrace. 

His chief work was El criticén, published 
pseudonymously in three parts (1651, 82, 
57), an allegory of human life, showing the 
necessity of experience and prudence. It 
shows wide reading and great power, with 
an astonishingly subtle style. His Agudeza 
y arte de ingenio (1642, enlarged 1648) is a 
treatise on style, a catalogue of different 
kinds of conceits, the manual of con- 
ceptismo, and _an entertaining, if perverse, 
anthology. His three shorter treatises 
on the hero (1637), the politician (a eulogy 
of Ferdinand of Aragén, 1640) and the dis- 
creet man (1646) are terse, sententious and 


elegant disquisitions on different aspects of 


social success. His maxims (Ordculo 
manual—a portable oracle, 1647) have 
much the same quality. He also wrote a 
purely devotional work on Holy Com- 
munion, which is less pretentious. 
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GRAHAME 


Graciin’s mundane works are all distin- 
guished by a deliberate cult of difficult 
ingenuity: he wrote to be read slowly by 
the select few, so that the mental effort 
would hx his meaning in the mind. His 
rules for successful living are to some ex- 
tent incompatible with the religion he 
preached and in which he sincerely believed. 
His works were much read in England and 
France; Schopenhauer admired them. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., 45; Obras completas 
(1944, poor text); Zratados (El héroe, El dts- 
creto, El ordeulo manual), ed. A. Reyes (n.d.), 
The Compleat Gentleman, tr.'T. Salkeld (1710), 
The Art of Prudence, tr. Mr Savage (1702, 
1705), The Art of Worldly Wisdom, tr. J]. Jacobs 
(1892); gudesa y arte de ingenio, ed. E. 
Ovejero (1929, poor text); El ertticén, ed. M. 
Romera Navarro (3 vols, Philadelphia, 1938- 
40), Lhe Critick, tr. Sir Paul Rycaut (1681); El 
kéroe, ed, A. Coster (Chartres, rgrr). 

A. Coster, ‘B. G.’, in Rev. Hisp., 29 (1913); 
A, FG. Bell, B. G. (r92t). E.M.W. 


Graf, Arturo (*Athens rg I 1848; +Turin 
30 V 1913), Italian scholar and poet by 
choice and education though his father was 
Bavarian. ‘The dominant note of his work 
is pessimism and his favourite poet Leo- 
pardi. Besides several volumes of poetry 
Graf wrote plays, but their poetic value is 
their chief merit. Holding chairs of 
literature at Turin from 1876 to 1913 he 
published works on a wide range of sub- 
jects and in 1883, with F. Novati and R. 
Renier, founded the Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana, 

Poeste (1922); Opere critiche (1925-27). 

A. Mancuso, 4. G., poeta della morte (1922); 
A. De Ferrari, 4. G. (1930). N.KLW. 


Grafton, RICHARD (+1572), English printer 
and chronicler. Grafton published several 
translations of the Bible and chronicles by 
John Hardyng and Edward Hall. After 
retiring as a printer, he himself compiled 
three popular chronicle-histories. 


An Abridgement of the Chronicles of England 
(1562); A Manuell of the Chronicles of England 
(1566); A Chronicle at large, and meere history 
of the affayres of England (1569). 

C. L. Kingsford, intro. to Stow’s Survey of 
London (2 vols, 1908); L. B. Wright, ‘The 
Elizabethan Middle-class Taste for History’, 
in Jour. of Mod. Hist., iii (1931). W-A.A. 


Grahame, James (*Glasgow 22 IV 1765; 
tzbid. 14 IX 1811), Scottish poet. He was 
called to the Scottish Bar in 1795 and took 
Anglican orders in 1809. His best poem 
is The Sabbath (1804), with its quiet piety 
and natural description of the Scottish 
scene. 


Mary Queen of Scots (1801); British 


GRAINDOR DE BRIE 


Georgics (1804); The Birds of Scotland (1806): 
Poems on the Abolition of the Slave Trade 


(1810). Tus 


Graindor de Brie (}before 1189), French 
epic poet, alleged in several MSS of the 
Bataille Loquifer to have written this poem 
(and presumably also the Moniage Guil- 
laume) in Sicily during the reign of William 
II (f1189). These works are known in a 
redaction by Guillaume de Bapaume, 
probably very similar to Graindor’s 
original, and in a cyclic version linking the 
end of the Moniage to the epic foulque de 
Candie. ‘They deal with the beginning and 
end of Rainouart’s career and combine the 
ordinary romantic features of the late epic 


with incidents imitated from Arthurian 
romance. 


J. Runeberg, Etudes sur la geste Rainouart 
(1905), ed. Bataille Loquifer (1913); W. 
Cloétta, in Festgahe Mussafia (1905). F.W. 


Graindor de Douai (fl. c. 1200), French 
poet and revisor, to whom we owe the 
existing versions of the Chanson d’Antioche 
(ed. P. Paris, 1848) and its sequel the Con- 
quete de Férusalem (ed. C. Hippeau, 1868). 
Originally composed by Richard le Pélerin 
Ce. 1130), the Chanson d’Antioche is a 
chronicle of the siege of Antioch in the 
saan crusade, based on Albert of Aachen 
ie bits Le . the form of a 
Leste, e slight] ounger 
le de Jerusalem is vine uae fic 
ge Les Chétifs (early 13th century, 
Ae "4S an appendix to Hippeau’s ed. of 
the Chevalier ay cygne, 1874~77) serves as 
be prologue to the Conquéte de Férusalem and 
@ Tomantic epic full of incredible 
adventures, 
A. H 


atem, i , 
(1932). » Les poemes épiques des croisades 


FW. 


Grainger, JAMES (prob. *Dunse a 
< Mr ee Burt; +St Christopher 
se 1766), English verse-writer and 
7 ie ae whose The Sugar Cane, a 

Se ic poem of Outstanding bathos and 
€ss, composed in the West Indies, ex- 


Cited ridicule e€ contri 
; tributed to Percy’s 
Reliques and Dodsley’s Collection. . 


Lhe Sugar Cane A : 
: Poem in 4 books (1764); 
oéelical Works (1836, with life by R. es 
R.M.H. 


Duamsbergen, MAtTTHys, 17th-century 
ime riter of farces. 

Ra Aeon ae Levendighe Doot of Bedrogen 
artoog a ) 4 Kluchtige tragaedie of den 
hisbe den terlepon (1650); Piramus en 

resembling the artoog van Pierlepon (1700; 
ream). scene in Midsummer Night’s 
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J. de Witte van Citters, in Alg. Konst- en 
letterbode (1885); G. Penon, Bydr. tot de 
gesch. der Ned. Letterk., IT (1884). 

A.M.B.W. 


Granada, Fray Luis pr (*Granada 1504 ?; 
+Lisbon 1588), Spanish religious writer of 
humble birth, who became a Dominican 
in 31524 and later occupied important 
positions in that order. His last years 
were spent in Lisbon, where he suffered 
some petty persecution from the pro- 
Spanish party. His most celebrated works 
are a treatise on prayer and meditation 
(1554), a guide for sinners (1556) and an 
introduction to the symbol of the faith 
(1582). The stress on personal religion 
and the necessity of piety in good works 
seerned suspect to the Inquisition, and the 
Guia de pecadores was included in the 1559 
Index. It was reissued in an expanded 
form and was translated into Latin, French, 
German, Polish, Italian, French, Portu- 
guese, English and Japanese. His works 
also include a Latin treatise on writing 
sermons, sermons in Portuguese and a 
translation of the Jmitation. His writings 
are ascetic rather than mystical. His 
style is oratorical, and he used Ciceronian 
periods in Castilian. He excelled in his 
descriptions of the beauties of God’s works 
and the vanity of human things when 
followed for their own sake. <A typical 
Counter-Reformation writer his works 
were read and admired by Protestants and 
Catholics alike. 

Obras completas, ed. Fr. J. Cuervo (14 vols, 
incomplete, 1906-08); Guia de pecadores, ed. 
M. Martinez Burgos (repr. of rst ed., 1929).— 
Translations: Az excellent treatise of consider- 
ation and prayer (1598), Lhe flowers of Lodowitcke 
of Granada (tr. 'T. Lodge, 1601), Granados 
(sic) Devotion (tr. F. Meres, 1598), A memoriall 
of a Christian life (tr. R. Hopkins, Rouen, 
1586), The sinners guyde (tr. I. Meres, 1598). 

J. Cuervo, Biografia del venerable padre 
Fray L. de G. (1893); R. Switzer, The Ciceron- 
ian Style in L. de G. (1637). E.M.W. 


Grange, JOHN (fl. 1577), English poet and 
prose-writer_ who is praised in Webbe’s 
Discourse. Grange styles himself ‘ Gentle- 
man, Student in the Common Law’. His 
Golden Aphroditis, a love tale in prose, 
anticipating Euphues, has passages in verse: 
Part [1—Granges Garden—1is mostly verse. 
Jedi Yuka 
The Golden Aphroditis (1577; repr. 1939); 
The Ladies’ Delight (1609; repr. aa 


Granger, James (*Shaston, Dorsetshire 
724; tShiplake 14 IV 1776), English 
print-collector and biographer, whose 
advocacy of the ‘utility of collection of 





' 
’ 
. 
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engraved portraits’ in the preface to 
Biograplical History of England started a 
contemporary craze. 

Biographical History of England fram Egbert 
the Great to Revolution (2 vols, 1769; 5th ed. 
with biog. intro.); .dn Apology for the Brute 
Creation: or Abuse of Animals censured (1772)3 
Letters beteveen’ G. and many . enunent 
Literary Men... : composing a coptous history 


(1805). R.M.H. 


Granovsky, (‘limorry NIKOLAYEVICH 
(*9 III 1813; tMoscow 4 NX 1855) Russian 
author. Although his writings were not 
many, his personality exercised a strong 
influence on the generation of the 1840s and 


he is regarded as a typical ‘westerner’ of 


that decade. 

Sochinentya Granovskogo (2 vols, 
Polnoye sobranie sochinenty (1906). 

C. Vetrinsky, Granowsky t ego vremya (1897): 
P. N. Miulyukov, /s tstort® russkow intelligentst 
(1902); A. V. Stankevich, 7. N. G. (1914); 
T. G. Masaryk, The Spirtt of Russta (1919); 
M. O. Gershenzon, I/storfya molodoy Rosstt 
(1923). Teds 


Granson, OTON DE (*1345 ?; [Bourg-en 
Bresse 7 VII 1397), French poet. A 
Savoyard nobleman who fought for the 
English during the Hundred Years’ War, 
he became a great friend of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. His verse, although written in 
the courtly tradition, contains a strong and 
sincere personal element. 


O. de G. und seine Dichtungen, ed. L. 
Schierer (1904). - 

H. Braddy, ‘Messire O, de G.’, in Stud, 
Philol., 35 (1938); A. Piaget, O. de G., sa vie et 


1856); 


ses poésies (1941). A.H.D 
Granville, Grorcr, Lord Lansdowne, 
Baron Bideford (*1667; cor71r1 Mary 


Thynne; [London 30 I 1734/35), English 
nobleman who wrote verse and drama. 
He showed precocious talent but was too 
involved in worldly affairs to give his whole 
mind to literature. Granville’s lyrics ‘to 
Myra’ are pleasant but slight. His remarks 
on opera and on unnatural flights in poetry 
are representative of the times. 


The Genuine Works in Verse and Prose 
1732; 1736).—The Dramatic Works (1752)- 

S. Johnson, Lives, I (1781), ed. G. B. Hill, 
II (1905); E. Handasyde, G. the silat Shee 


Grattan, Henry (*Dublin 3 VII 1746; 
o1782 Henrietta Fitzgerald; {London 
4 VI 1820), Irish statesman and orator; 
member of Irish House of Commons from 
1775. At the head of the Irish Volunteers 
he obtained a limited form of legislative 
independence for Ireland in 1782. ‘Grat- 
tan’s Parliament’ was ended by the Act of 


GRAY 


Union 1800. His oratory, which strongly 
influenced the current of Irish Protestant 
nationalism, has something of Edmund 
Burke’s fire. 

Speeches, ed. 
(1830~46). 

5. Gwynn, . G. (1939); R. McHugh, H. G. 
(1930). R.MecH. 


Madden (1860).—Jemotrs 


Grattan, THomas Co.iery (*Dublin 1792; 
tLondon 4 VIT 1864), Irish writer and 
editor; was widely known through the 
publication of Highways & Byzvays (1823- 
27), a book of continental travels. Lived 
in Paris and Brussels, wrote much on 
European affairs. 

History of the Netherlands (1830); Beaten 
Paths (1862). . R.McH., 


Grattius (ff. c. A.p. 8), Roman didactic 
poet of whose works only part of a treatise 
on hunting, in which the influence of 
Virgil’s Georgics is apparent, is extant. 
‘The poem is dull and heavy, though 
relieved by periodic digressions: the 
metrical construction is careful, 

Grattt Cynegeticon, ed. P. J. Enk (1918); F. 
Vollmer, Poetae Latint Minores, 2 (1911); 
J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Latin Poets (Loeb 
Libr. 1934). A.J 1. 


Gravina, GIAN VINCENzO (*Roggiano, 
Cosenza 16 II 1664; +Rome 6 I 1718), 
Italian poet, dramatist, critic, philosopher 
and jurist. His fame is due mainly to 
Della Ragion Poetica; here he sought to 
free poetry from fixed rules, and discussed 
its Origins, progress and aims. Gravina 
was one of the founders of the ‘ Accademia 
dell’Arcadia’. : 


Della Ragion Poetica (2 vols, 1708; crit. ed, 
G. Natali, 1921); Della Tragedia (1715).— 
Opere Italiane (3 vols, 1756-58); Prose, ed. F. 
Iemuiliani-Giudici (1857). 

R. Micacchi, Le Idee Pedagogiche di G. V. G. 
(1904); F. Moffa, ‘G. V. G.’, in Studi di Lett. 
Ital., VII (1907); G. Natali, G. V. G. Letterato 
(1920); B. Croce, ‘G. V. G. Pilluminante’, in 
Nuovi Saggt sulla Lett. Ital. del Seicento (1931), 
and ‘L’Estetica del G.’, in Problemi d’estetica 
(1940); B. Barillari, L’Estetica di G. V. G. 
(1937) and Preestetica e filosofia del dtritto in 
G. V. G. (1939). sis 
Gray or Grey of Heton, Sir Tuomas 
(coMargaret d. of Wm. of Presfen or 
Presson; +1369?), Northumbrian miles 
litteratus, compiler of the Scalacronica, a 
prose chronicle in Anglo-Norman of 
England and Scotland to 1362. 


The portion from 1066 to 1362, ed. J. 
Stevenson (1836); portion containing reigns of 


Edward I, II and III, tr. H. Maxwell (1907). 
R.W 


GRAY 


Gray, THomas (*Cornhill, London 26 XI 
1716; tCambridge 30 VII 1771, OStoke 
Poges), English poet, educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, the only one to survive child- 
hood of the twelve children of Philip Gray 
and his wife Dorothy (née Antrobus), a 
Cornhill milliner by whose sole efforts 
the boy was maintained and educated. 
Among Gray’s school friends was Horace 
Walpole with whom he toured Europe 
(1739-41). The rest of his life was spent 
at Cambridge—first at Peterhouse, then 
Pembroke; thence he made tours in 
England and Scotland and many visits to 
Stoke Poges, Bucks, where from 1742 his 
mother and two aunts lived. The church- 
yard here was the scene of the famous 
Elegy which, published in February 1751, 
brought him instant recognition. Much 
of Gray’s verse is in Latin and he was 
learned in many other subjects. In 1768 
he was appointed professor of history and 
modern languages. 

His exiguous output of highly polished 
verse shows extreme sensitivity to human 
suffering and natural beauty. His thought 
and often his language anticipated Words- 


worth and may be held to presage the 
romantic movement. 


An Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College 
(1747); An Elegy Wrote a pS Cheah 
ard (1751): Progress of Poesy (1757); Poems 
4 r. Gray (1768); The Poems of Mr. Gray, 
ed. W. Mason (1775; first publication of 
oo el works); Works, ed. E. Gosse 


Z S. Johnson, Life; D. C. Tovey, G. and his 
che Letters and Relics (1890); W. H. 
: udson, G. and his Poetry (1911); Correspon- 
aaa a “3 ed. P, Toynbee and L, Whibley 
mee Chat, Jones, 1. G., Scholar (1937); 


[ : The Poet Hes d 
Lwo Quiet Lives ( 1948). geet Ne ¥ oi 


Grazzini, ANTON Francesco, known as 


- psc ("Florence 22 III 1503; ibid. 
sevehal 154), Italian, writer. Author of 
comedies, he is seen at his best in 
8 iin: ae: collection of short stories written 
Wing Florentine with a generous touch 

of the macabre. 


Le Cene ed altre pr 
Os 8 7; 
(1859), both e 4. Dee et857) e Commedie 
‘Cone’ gn Of A. F.G. (1913); A. Acerra, Le 
reco ite B. Gi, Saggio critico (1915); A. 
( » Alla ricerca del Lasca’, in Rinascita 
ne%2) P. 


McN 


ee Jovan MILENKO (*Cerevié 1846; 
Poet, eee 25 V 1875), Serbian 
sing Paar Goethe, Schiller and 
lyrical srpian. ‘I'he freshness of his 
mvGEOY Dleces Hint Six the succession 
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of Branko Raditevié and he is also noted 
for his power of natural description. 


Pesme (1869). sc. 
Gréban, Arnovut (*Le Mans? 1420; 


$1471 2), French dramatist. From‘ 1450 
to 1455 he was organist and choir-master 
at Notre-Dame, then obtained an appoint- 
ment at the court of Charles of Anjou, 
count of Maine, and became canon at Le 
Mans. 

His one important work is the Mystére 
de la Passion (1452), a vast compilation 
(34,574 lines) which took four days to 
perform. It 1s based to a great extent on 
the Passion attributed to Eustache Marcadé, 
but is far superior because of its dramatic, 
lyrical and pathetic qualities. A clever 
blending of serious and grotesque elements, 
it is the greatest example of 1s5th-century 
sacred drama in France and had consider- 
able influence on the development of the 
theatre. Its realistic details make it one 
of the most valuable social documents of 
the period. 

Ed. G. Paris and G. Raynaud (1878). 

H. Stein, ‘A. G., potte et musicien’, in 
Bibl. de l’Ec. des Chartes, 79 (1918); P. 
Champion, Histoire poétique du XVe siécle, Il 
(1923); R. Lebégue, “La Passion d’A. G.’, in 
Romania, 60 (1934). A..H.D: 


Gréban, Simon (tLe Mans? 1473), 
French dramatist and poet, brother of 
Arnoul Gréban. He was an official at the 
court of Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, 
and canon of Le Mans. ‘The Actes des 
Apétres, a Mystery written after 1452, and 
some miscellaneous poems have been 
attributed to him. 

H. Chardon, Les Gréban et les Mystéres dans 
le Maine (1879); A. Piaget, ‘5. G. et Jacques 
Milet’, in Romania, 22 (1892); R. Lebégue, 
Le Mystére des Actes des Apétres eae ‘ 


Grech, NiuxoLtay IvANOVICH (*St Peters- 
burg 1787; Tzbzd. 12 I 1867), Russian 
author, and—together with Bulgarin and 
Senkovsky—a member of the notorious 
time-serving triumvirate of St Petersburg 
journalism. ‘Two of his novels, Chérnaya 
ghenshchina ( 1834) and Poyezgdka v Ger- 
maniyu (1836) achieved some success. 


Sobranie sochinenty (5 vols, 1838); Zapiski o 
moyey zhiznit (1886; repr. 1930). 
M. Lemke, Ntkolayevskie zhandarmy : 
literatura (1908); V. Kaverin, ‘Legendy o 


zhurnal’nom triumvirate’, in Zvezda, I opel 


1 Horace (*Amherst, N.H. 3 II 
= "eh 836 Mary Cheney; TtNew York 
29 XI 1872), American journalist. He 


__ OO EE —_ 
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founded the New York ‘Tribune (1841) and 
edited it until his death. A Yankee 
radical, supporting socialistic experiments, 
he was defeated when he ran for President. 

Hints Toward Reforms (1850); Glances at 
Europe (1851); An Overland Journey, from New 
York to San Francisco... (1860); Recollections 
of a Busy Life (1868). 

H. S. Stoddard, Hf. G.: Printer, Editor, 
Crusader (1946); J. A. Iseley, H. G. and the 
Republican Party, 1853-673: A Study of the 
New York Tribune (1947). Hr T,.C. 


Green, Joun Ricuarp (*Oxford 12 XII 
1837; ©1877 Alice Stopford; ¢fMentone 
7 III 18853), I:nglsh historian, whose 
Short History of the Ienglish People (1874), 
written with historic imagination that fused 
hitherto dissociated aspects of history into 
one study of the development of a nation, 
was an immense popular success. 

Stray Studies from England and Italy (1876); 
History of the English People (4 vols, 1877-80); 
Making of England (1881).—Letters, ed. L. 
Stephen (1901). 

Pref. by Mrs Green to Short Hist. (rev. ed. 
1888). R.M.H. 


Green, Matrrxuew (*1696; ¢London 1737), 
English poet, Quaker free-thinker, who 
successfully championed the right of 
Custom House cats to a milk allowance. 
His octosyllabic poem, The Spleen, warmly 
praised by Gray and Pope for originality, 
is in light vein of gentle satire; it is included 
in Dodsley, vol. I, 1748. 

The Spleen. An epistle inscribed to his 
particular friend Mr C. ¥. (1737, with pref. by 
Richard Glover; 3rd ed., corrected, with 
addition, 1738; with life by L. H. Williams, 
1930). R.M.H. 


Green, ‘THomMaAs Hit (*Birkin, Yorks 7 
IV 1836; ©1871 Charlotte Addington 
Symonds; fOxford 26 III 1882), English 
philosopher. Green applied his neo- 
Kantian metaphysic to ethics and political 
philosophy. In society, he believed, the 
individual found both freedom and integra- 
tion. 

The Philosophical Works of David Hume, ed. 
T. H. Green and T. H. Grose (4 vols, 1874- 
78; see intro.) ; Prolegomena to Ethics, ed. A. C. 
Bradley (1883); The Works of T. H. G., ed. 
R. L. Nettleship (3 vols, 1885-88); Lectures on 
the Principles of Political Obligation (1895): 

W. H. Fairbrother, The Philosophy of T. H. 
G. (1896). Bia. 


Greene, Ropert (*Norwich? VIL 1558; 
coc. 15867; TLondon 3 IX 1592), English 
poet, playwright, writer of prose fiction 
and pamphleteer. Entering St John’s 
College, Cambridge (1575), Greene be- 
came friendly with Nashe, and in his resi- 


GREG 


dence acquired the habits of dissipation for 
which he became notorious. He travelled 
in Italy, Spain, France, Denmark and 
Poland. Deserting his wife and child 
after spending her money, he went to 
London, where for the rest of his life he 
lived precariously by writing. Extra- 
ordinarily versatile as a writer, Greene is 
reported to have been impulsive and 
headstrong as a man, extravagant, good- 
looking, pleasant and = gentlemanly of 
manner; yet while he made friends with 
ease, he rarely kept them. Although there 
is no evidence to support the tradition that 
he was both actor and priest, its existence 
illustrates the poles of sensibility between 
which he swung. ‘Twice he experienced 
a religious conversion, first on his return to 
England, then on his death-bed. And 
although the author of ‘amorous’ stories, 
he also risked his life exposing the under- 
world of London in his ‘conny-catching’ 
pamphlets. A delicate lyrist, he helped to 
establish both the romantic comedy and 
the prose novel on the foundations on 
which they developed later. 

Verse and DraMa: The Plays and Poems, ed. 
J. C. Collins (1905); The Complete Plays, ed. 
T. H. Dickinson (1909).—Nove.s: Greydontus. 
The Carde of Fancie (1584), ed. G. Saintsbury, 
Shorter Novels, I (1929); Pandosto (1588), ed. 
P. G. Thomas (1907); Menaphon (1589), ed. 
G. B. Harrison (1927).—Pampnuvets: A 
Notable Discovery of Coosnage (1591), ed. G. B. 
Harrison (1923); The Thirde and last part of 
Conny-catching (1592), ed. G. B. Harrison 
(1923); The blacke bookes messenger (1592), ed. 
G. B. Harrison (1924); A quip for an upstart 
courtier (1592), ed. C. Hindley (1873). 

J. C. Jordan, R. G. (1915); G. B. Harrison, 
Shakespeare’s Fellows (1923). B.L.J. 


Grefilinger, Grorc (*Regensburg c. 1620; 
tHamburg c. 1677), German poet. In 
the course of a chequered career he 
travelled through most of Germany and 
settled in 1647 as a lawyer in Hamburg, 
where he became friendly with Johann Rist, 
founded the newspaper Neuer Merkur and 
engaged in extensive hackwork (trans- 
lations of Cats, Corneille and Lope de 
Vega). His poetry has a freshness and 
vigour recalling Kaspar Stieler. 

VERSE: Deutscher Epigrammatum  erstes 
Hundert (1645); Lieder tiber die jahrlichen 
Evangelien (1648); Seladons Weltliche Lieder 
(1651); Poetische Rosen und Dérner (165 5).— 
PROSE: Diarium Britannicum (1651); Kurze 
Ersahlung deutscher H dndel (1653). 

W. von Oettingen, Uber G. G. (1882): Th. 
Weevers, ‘G. en Bredero’, in Album Frank 
Baur, II (1948). L.W.F. 


Greg, WILLIAM RATHBONE (*Manchester 
1809; 01835 Lucy Henry; +London x 5 


GREGORCIC 


AI ee English essayist of speculative 
min who wrote with urbane sincerity on 
social, political and religious problems. 


Creed of Christendom (185 alitt 
| 1); Polttical 
ing of our Age and Country (1870); 
soy aed Ahead: or Warnings of Cassandra (1870) ; 
eet al Aims and Attainable Ideals of 
orking Classes (1876). R.M.H. 


Gregoréié, SIMON (*Vrsno 15 X 1844; 
tGorica 24 XI 1906), Slovene poct. His 
early poems, mostly lyrical and patriotic 
show the influence of Stritar, His later 
poems have more varied religious philo- 
sophical themes, sometimes tinged with 
melancholy, and seldom recapture the 
vigour and charm of his youthful work. 


Poezxije (4 vols, 1882, 1888. 1903, 1908). 
S.C 


Gregorovius, FrerpiNaNp Apo! *Nei 
NAT y LF Nei- 
poses 19 VI 1821; +Munich 1 V toes 
shite poet and historian, who spent 
ree years in Italy, and whose wide 
i “18 in southern Europe stirred that 
ali: sense of the interdependence of 
eae et pnd history, unusual for his 
ten al ch gives his work its evocative 
ne mee (Retentions fGllenbriefe an seine 
See” on wn Deutschland (1843, under 
Dolentun rap ae Fuchsmund); Jdee des 
sme e ( - 48) ; Der Lod des Tiberius (1851; 
Gechens 2 anderjahre in Italien (1856-77): 
— fe der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter (8 vols, 
Fg le ag IF. Schillmann, 2 vols, 1926; tr. 
cm ros ; as 1909); Geschichte der Stadt Athen 
mt: en ag | (2 vols, 1889); Gedichte, ed. A. 
rhe _ (1892); Rémische Tagebiicher, ed. 
foots :. (1892; tr. Mrs G. ‘W. Hamilton 
a te Es bee an flermann von Thile, ed. H. 
Caetani loca pik e ace as oo Siiata 
Te Wel ue ees tinz (1896). 
Geschich ra pee Co ae ( es I ‘ a 
H.A.P. 


G 
fore I, the Great (“e. sao; T6004), 
a chen Doctor Ecclesiae. He came 
mare oe family, becoming Prefect of 
into the a 57°; but he soon withdrew 
“me gy of St Andrew which he 
Goelien = = his ancestral palace on the 
- cn Clagius IT sent him, in 579, on 
desucestve.s Sy to Constantinople, where he 
Cine 585 and composed his vast 
to be sister ae Job. Then he returned 
Cotisecrated of his monastery, until he was 
Ké-asserta oat in 590. By his letters 
in the ch, an authority of the Roman see 
StlGeagien os €s of the west. He was less 
Siile, Gt see the church of Constantin- 
ONE somma ad friendly and deferential 
ents in the other eastern 
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Through his Pastoral Rule (a handbook 
on the episcopal office), and his Dialogues 
(on the miracles of the ‘Italian Fathers 
and of St Benedict in particular), he 
exercised a great influence on the middle 
ages. Though he affected to despise 
literary style, he was the master of a 
powerful and often majestic prose. 

Migne, Patr. Lat., 75-79; Letters, ed. P. 
Ewald and L. Hartmann, Af/on. Germ. Hist. 
Epist., 1. 

F. H. Dudden, Gregory the Great (2 vols, 
1905); F. Ermini, Gregorio magno (1924). 


P.J.E.R. 


Gregory Acindynus (jl. 14th century), 
Byzantine monk. A keen supporter of the 
hesychasts and the orthodox point of view, 
he wrote theological works and poems 
refuting both the Latin Barlaam and the 
Greek Nicephorus Gregoras. 


Migne, Patr. Gr., 148 and 151. J.M.H. 
Gregory of Nazianzus (*Nazianzus, 


Cappadocia c. 329; ibid. c. 390), Greek 
ecclesiastical writer. Son of Gregory, 
bishop of Nazianzus, he received the usual 
literary and rhetorical education of the 
times at Caesarea in Cappadocia, Caesarea 
in Palestine, Alexandria and Athens. At 
Athens he began his life-long friendship 
with St Basil. Returning to Nazianzus 
about 355, he devoted himself to an ascetic 
life of contemplation. Consecrated priest 
in 362, he assisted his father in the 
administration of his diocese. In 373 
Basil had him appointed bishop of the 
little Cappadocian town of Sasima but 
Gregory refused to go to his see. About 
379 he was summoned to Constantinople to 
help combat Arianism there, and in 380 
consecrated archbishop. A few _ years 
later, weary of intrigue, he resigned his 
archbishopric and returned to his ascetic 
life at Nazianzus. 

His writings include homilies, letters 
and poems. Of the homilies the most 
celebrated were the five on the doctrine 
of the church (380), which earned for 
him in the Orthodox church the title of 
‘the Theologian’. The letters deal mainly 
with personal matters. Of his poems all 
except two are written in the classical 
quantitative metres. Those on theo- 
logical and ethical themes are mere 
exercises in versification, but the auto- 
biographical poems are sincere and moving, 
though the elaboration of form is little to 
modern taste. 

Gregory was inferior in practical wisdom 
to Basil and in philosophical penetration to 
Gregory of Nyssa. It was to some extent 
in spite of himself that he was put in the 
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position of formulating with authority 
the dogmas of the church. He was a man 
of deep sensibility and a master of the 
elaborate rhetoric of antiquity. Even in 
his prose works he is something of a poet. 
It was for their style that his homiltes were 
prized in the Byzantine world, and 
Gregory himself was regarded as a 
Christian Demosthenes. Early  transla- 
tions into Latin, Armenian, Georgian, 
Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic and old 
Slavonic made him a model of Christian 
eloquence throughout the orthodox world. 
Migne, Patr. Gr., 35-38; J. B. Alzog, S. 
Gregorit Nazianzent oratio apologetica de fuga 
sua (2nd ed. 1869); A. J. Mason, The Five 
Theological Orations of G. of N. (1890); A. W. 
Chatfield, Songs and Hymns of the Earliest 
Greek Christian Poets (1876); C. W. King, 
Julian the -imperor (1888; containing G.’s Two 
Invectives); C. G. Browne and J. E. Swallow, 
Select Orations and Letters of G. of N. (1894). 
A. Benoit, Saint G. de N. (2 vols, 2nd ed. 
1884); M. Guignet, SS. Grégotre de Nasianse et 
la rhétorique (1911) and S. G. de N. orateur et 
Epistolier (1911); J. Sajdak, Historia erttica 
Scholiastarum et — commentatorum — Gregorit 
Naztanzent, I (1914); A. P. Ralbovszky, Die 
Dichtungen des heiligen G. von N. (1914); 'T. 
Sinko, De traditione orationum  Gregorit 
Nazianzent (2 vols, 1917-23); E._ Fleury, 
Flellénisme et christianisme. S. G. de N. et son 
temps (1930); M. Pellegrino, La poesta di S. 
G. N. (1932); P. Gallay, Langue et style de 
‘SS. G. de N. dans sa correspondance (1935); P. 
Gallay, La vie de S. Grégoire de Naszianze 
(1943); J. Daniélou, Platonisme et théologie 
mystique... de saint G. de N. (1944); J. 
laguicuxs S'. Grégoire de Nasziansze, théologien 
(1952). R.B. 


Gregory of Nyssa (*Caesarea, Cappa- 
docia; te. 395), Greek ecclesiastical 
Writer. Gregory was the son of a distin- 
Zuished rhetorician and advocate, and 
younger brother of St Basil. After the 
Customary rhetorical and literary education 
he began to practise as a teacher of rhetoric 
and married. Later, however, under the 
Influence of Gregory of Nazianzus he 
entered the church and in 371 was 
consecrated by his brother Basil bishop of 
Nyssa _ in Cappadocia. In 376 he was 
deposed by the Arian party and restored 
Only after the death of the emperor Valens 
In 378. About 380 he made a long journey 
of visitation to Pontus, Lesser Armenia, 
Palestine and Arabia. In 394 he took part 
In the synod of Constantinople. 

He was a many-sided writer. Of his 
exegetic works the best known are those on 
the Creation of Man, on the Hexaemeron 
(the first six days of the Creation), on 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs and the 
Beatitudes. The dogmatic writings are 


largely directed against the Arians. Less 
polemical, and more interesting today, are 
the catechetical oration and the address to 
his sister Macrina on the soul and the 
resurrection, which is in the form of a 
Platonic dialogue. Of the ascetic writings, 
which are mostly short, only the treatise 
on virginity is worthy of note. The 
homilies include festival sermons, pane- 
gyrics on martyrs, sermons of consolation 
and treatments of general ethical themes. 
The 25 letters deal mainly with persona] 
matters. 

Gregory was the profoundest thinker of 
the three great Cappadocian Fathers. 
Deeply influenced by Platonism, and 
following, though more successfully, in the 
footsteps of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, he developed a Christian mysticism 
which has many parallels with neo. 
Platonism. He was less of a stylist than 
Basil or Gregory of Nazianzus, and his 
thought sometimes fits awkwardly into the 
rhetorical literary forms of his age. 


Migne, Patr. Gr., 44-46; J. H. Srawley 
The Catechetical Oration of G. of N. (1903); 
E. Klostermann, Gregortte Nyssent Per; tes 
Engastrimythu (1912); W._ Jaeger, Gregori? 
Nyssent contra Eunomium libri IIT (2 vols . 
1921), Gregori: Nyssenit opera ascetica ( 1952): 
G. Pasquali, Gregortt Nussent Epistulae (1925), 
—W. H. Moore and H. A. Wilson. Sele 
Writings and Leiters of G. of N.(1893) sW.K r 
Clarke, The Life of St Macrina by G. of x 
(1916); J. H. Srawley, Zhe Catechetica] Oration 
of St G. of N. (1917).—J. A. Stein Th, 
Encomium of St G. of N. on his brothey Basil 
(1928). 

J. Bauer, Die Trostreden des G. von N 2 
threm Verhdlints sur antiken Rhetorth ( 1892 n 
C. Gronau and A. Reiche, Die Riinstlerische 
Elemente in der Welt- una Lebensanschanuns 
des G. von N. (1897); L. Méridier, L’ Influen 2 
de la seconde sophisiique sur Peeuvre de G de N. 
(1906); H. F. Cherniss, The Platonjsy, of G. 
of N. (1930); M. G. de Castro, Die Lrintt dits— 
lehre des G. von N. (1938); J. Daniék a 
Platonisme et théologie mystique ... de saint 
de N. (1944); J. Janini Cuesta, La antropolog;,, 
y la medicina pastoral de S. G. de N. (1 ey. 
T. A. Goggin, The Life and Times of St a ); 
N. (1947). Re” 


Gregory of Tours, GEORGIusS FLORENT 
(*Clermont-Ferrand 30 XI 538: Mone 
17 XI 594), of noble Gallo-Roman bixth : 
was in 572 made bishop of Tours by kj 1; 
Sigibert and became involved in politics 
Sigibert’s successor, Chilperich, Was hese: 
to him, but Gregory outlived him, remain = 
ing an outstanding figure in the Buauiscp 
church until his death. The most f, agh 
of his works 1S his fistoria Francory, > 
which he made a copious use of my In 
sources with a genuine striving fo ~_ 


any 
T truth, 
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It is a valuable source for the history of 
Merovingian times. Among his hagio- 
graphical works are four books De virtuti- 
bus S. Martinz. 


Historiarum libri X, ed. B. Krusch and W. 
Levison, in Mon. Ger. Script. Rer. Merov. 
(1937-42), History of the Franks, tr. O. M. 
Dalton (2 vols, 1927). 

G. Vinay, San Gregorio di Tours (1940); 
J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, ‘The Work of G. of 
T.’, in Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 5th ser., I (1951). 

FJ. 


Gregory Palamas, 14th-century Byzan- 
tine theologian, archbishop of Thessalonica. 
He was the foremost exponent of the 
teaching of the Orthodox church on the 
extent to which the divine and uncreated 
Godhead could be known by created be- 
ings. ‘This teaching centred in the way of 
life practised by the hesychasts. ‘The 
controversy was due partly to Latin mis- 
understanding of Greek theology and 
partly to the association of religion and 
politics during a period of civil war in the 
Byzantine empire. Palamas also wrote 
specific works against the Latins as well 
as letters and sermons and a life of Peter of 


Athos, Some of his writings still remain 
unprinted. 


c viene, Patr. Gr., 150-51, 161 (with Latin 
B. Krivocheine ‘Ascetic and Theologi 

; ogical 

Teaching of G, P.’, in Eastern Churches oh 
3 (1938). J.M.H. 


abies: MarTIN, pseud. of FRIEDRICH 

ERMANN Frey (*Speyer 18 VI 1839; 
TKufstein 1 IV 1911), German poet and 
Playwright. He lived at Munich, but had 
a Personal contact with the ‘Munich 
bi: round Geibel and Heyse. With 

em, however, he has in common the easy 


ih his verse and the strongly tradition- 
alistic element in his poems, 


VERSE: Gedichte (186 thik 
0); Frtihlingslieder 
(7864) Pays : Bertha und Enda C 86 xs 
Ges, “Works 95 Os Bernauer (1894).— 
. VO S,; TI ee 6 Py 
: Kosch (xo r2), 95-96); Nachlass, ed. 
- sslesgen, G. als Lyrike ; 
Geelen, G. als Dramatiker one wo 


Grek, a Ve. — the Greek 
, 556), reek monk who was 
aN eae by prince Vasily Ivanovich 
a oe Athos to Moscow in order to 
‘ies etry ecclesiastical books. In 
trans-Ver sided with the strongly ascetic 
O'ga hermits, was imprisoned and 


; er of pol 
theological sr aa emic, dogmatic and 
kov, qanenive (3 vols, 1859-62).—V. Ikonni- 
. - 2 €go vremya (1915). Day 


Gresset, JEAN-Baprisre Louis (*Amiens 
29 VIII 1709; tidid. 16 VI 1777), French 
poet and dramatist. Educated by the 
Jesuits, he was expelled from their order 
for the mild trreverance of his light verse, 
which 1s among the best of his period (as 
Vert-Vert, story of a hard-swearing parrot). 
His comedy, Le Méchant, carries echoes of 
Moliére’s Le TVartuffe. Later in life he 
returned to. religion and burnt his 
manuscripts. 

Verse: Vert-Vert (1734, 1747); Le Lutrin 
vivant (1743); Le Caréme impromptu (1734); 
La Chartreuse (1735).—P.Lays: Edouard II] 
(1740); Sidney (1745); Le Méchant (1747).— 
Guvres complétes, ed. Renouard (3 vols, 1811), 

J. Wogue, G. (1894). 


Gretser, Jakon (*Markdorf 27 II] 1562; 
tIngolstadt 29 I 1625), German Jesuit 
dramatist. Gretser wrote 23 plays (1584- 
86) for the Jesuit stage at Freiburg 1. U. 
and Ingolstadt. His best play Udo deals 
with the eventual damnation of the 
archbishop of Magdeburg. A  counter- 
Reformation ‘Faust’ play in Latin, it 
represents the greatest achievement of the 
Jesuit theatre before Bidermann, 

Udo (1587-98; in MS. only, cod. lat. Mon. 
19 7572); Bruder-Klausen-Spiel (1586), ed. 
E. Scherer (1928) ; Regnum Humanttatts (1587), 
ed. A. Dirrwiachter (1898); Regnum Humant- 
tatis, Comoedia secunda (1590), ed. Dziirr- 
wiachter (1912).—Opera Ommnta (17 vols, 
1734-41, contains no dramas). 

A. Dirrwichter, ¥%. G. u. seine Dramen 
(1912); Joh. Miller, Das Fesuitendrama in den 
Lédndern deutscher Zunge, 11 (1930). D.G.D. 


Greville, CuarLtzs CAVENDISH FULKE 
(*2 IV 1794; tLondon 18 IJ 1865), English 
political diarist, who for forty years wrote a 
painstaking record of the social and 
political life of his time for ultimate 
publication. His impartiality and intimate 
knowledge of men and affairs give particular 
value to his writings. 

eville Memoirs : incl. Journal of Reigns 
of | Gants IV and King William IV, ed. 
H. Reeve, Reign of Queen Victoria, 1637-51 
and Fournal of Reign of Queen Victoria, r8 52- 
6o (8 vols, 1874-87); Letters (1924); The 
Greville Diary (1927). R.M.H. 


Greville, Furxe, Baron Brooke (*Beau- 
champ Court, Warwickshire, 3 % 1554; 
+Warwick 30 IX 1628), English courtier, 
statesman, poet and patron of letters. 
From Shrewsbury School, where he met 
Sidney (1564), and Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, Greville attended court (1577), 
winning favour. He was secretary of the 
principality of Wales (1583, for life 1603), 
treasurer of the navy (1598-1604) and 
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chancellor of the exchequer (1614-22). An 
elegant speaker in Parhament, Greville sat 
for Warwickshire, was knighted (1603) and 
raised to the peerage (1621). Loyal to 
Essex and Bacon, he was murdered by a 
disgruntled servant. With Sidney, Dyer 
and Harvey, Greville influenced literature. 
Skilful technically, his lyrics and closet 
dramas have the tone of heroic couplets in 
more complicated rhyme-schemes. 
B.L.J. 

The Life of Sir Philip Sidney (1652), ed. N. 
Smith (1907); Caelicia, ed. M. F. Crow, in 
Elizabethan Sonnet-Cycles, 4 (1898); Poems 
and Dramas, ed. G. Bullough (1938); The 
Works in Verse and Prose, ed. A. B. Grosart 
(1894). | 

G. Bullough, ‘F. G.’, in Mod. Lang. Rev., 28 
(1933). J.R.B. 


Grévin, Jacoues (*Clermont-en-Beau- 
vaisis 1538; [Turin XII 1570), French poet 
and physician. Tle was an early associate 
of Ronsard, with whom he broke after 
his conversion to Protestantism(1560). His 
verses recall Ronsard and Du Bellay. His 
significance lies in his comedies (La 
Trésoriére and Les Ebahis) and his tragedy 
Fulitus César (1561). ‘This, based on a 
Latin tragedy by his teacher J. A. Muret, 
is one of the earliest F'rench experiments in 
the form. , 

Olimpe (1560, verses); Thédtre (1561).— 
Thédtre complet et poésies choisies, ed. L. Pinvert 


1922). 
; L. Pinvert, 7. G. (1899). G.B. 


Grey, Sir GrEorGE (*Lisbon 1812; $1898), 
New Zealand soldier, administrator, stu- 
dent of Maori. Although his main impor- 
tance for New Zealand history lies in other 
fields, New Zealand literature owes a debt 
to him for the revelation of Maori poetry 
and legend. 

Mythology and Traditions of the New 
Zealanders (1854); Proverbtal and Popular 
Sayings of the Ancestors of the New Zealand 
Race (1857); Poems, Traditions, and Chaunts 
of the Maortes (1853). D.M.D. 


Griboyedov, ALEXANDER SERGEYEVICH 
(*15 I 1795; TTehran x1 II 1829), 
Russian dramatist and diplomat. His 
fame rests on a single work—the classical 
comedy Gore ot wma (1823-24). Written 
in rhymed iambic verse of uneven length 
and in the Moliéresque tradition, this 
comedy lampoons the entire Moscow 
society of the period. Griboyedov also 
wrote poems and a few other less successful 
plays, but his literary and diplomatic 
career came to a tragic end when he was 
killed by the infuriated mob in Tehran. 


Polnoye sobrante sochinenty (Acad. ed., 3 vols, 
5 | 
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1911-17); Sochtnentva (1940).—Gore ot tma 
(1823-24; Eng. tr. (a) S. W. Prig, Zhe Mis- 


fortune of Being Clever, 1914; (b) B. Pares, 


The Mischief of Betng Clever (1925) and later 
as Wr Works Woe, in Masterpteces of the 
Russian Drama (1933). 

A. Alferov, A. S. G. (1910); N. K. Piksanov, 
G.t Moliére (1922); N. Gershenzon, Gribove- 
dovskaya Moskva (1928); N. K. Piksanov, 
Tvorcheskava tstortva ‘Gorya ot uma’, (1928). 


Grieck, CLaupg pe (*Brussels 1625; te 
1670), Flemish playwright, printer at 
Brussels, exponent of French classicism in 
the southern Netherlands. First he trans- 
lated Spanish plays from the French, later 
he turned directly to the Spanish theatre 
and tried to assimilate its atmosphere. 
His works were also performed in Amster- 
dam. 

Fivlas (1644; after Mareschal); Heraclius 
(1650; after P. Corneille); Don ¥aphet van 
Armentén (1657; after Scarron); Den grooten 
Beltsarius (1658 ; after Rotrou) ; Cenobia (1667) 
and Ulysses op het etland (1668; both after 
Calderén). 

J. te Winkel, ‘De invloed van de Spaanse 
letterkunde op de Ned.’, in Tijdschr. v. Nederl. 
T. en Lett., I (x$8r); J. A. van Praag, La 
comédte Espagnole aux Pays-Bas (1922); T. de 
Ronde, Het tooneelleven in Vlaanderen door 
de eeuwen heen (1930); J. Bauwens, L’ Influence 
de Cornetlle en Hollande (1921). A.M.B.W. 


Griethuysen, SIBYLLE VAN (*Buren 1620; 
co1644 Upke Wytzema), Dutch poet of 
religious verse, lived with her husband at 
Appingedam (whence her sobriquet ‘the 
Damse Sappho’) and at Groningen. 


Claeg-liederen Feremtae (1645); Hemelsche- 
Troost-Borne (1651).—J. A. Worp in Oud- 
Holland, ITT. A.M.B.W. 


Griffin, GERALD (*Limerick 12 XII 1803; 
+13 VI 1840), Irish poet and novelist. 
Worked as a journalist in Limerick and 
London. A good minor poet; wrote 
stories of Irish life, one successful drama, 
Gistppus, and a novel, The Collegians, wpon 
which Boucicault founded his popular 
melodrama The Colleen Bawn. Griffin 
joined the Order of Irish Christian 
Brothers (1837). 


Novels and Poems (1842-43); Poetical and 
Dramatie Works (1857). 
W. 5S. Gill, G. G. (1940). R.McH. 


Griffiths, ANN, née Thomas (*Llanfi- 
hangel yng Ngwynfa, Mont. 1776; 01804 
Thomas Griffiths; TVIII 1805), Welsh 
hymn-writer. It seems that the retentive 
memory of a maid servant alone saved 
many of her hymns from _ oblivion. 
Written with a confident abandon, they 
are rich in startling images and paradoxes. 
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Casgliad 0 Hymnau (1806); Gwaith A. C Ze, 
ed. O. M. Edwards (190s). 

J. Hughes, Cofiant Mrs A. G. (1847); M. 
Davies and W. Williams, Cofiant A. G. (1865); 
KE. Griffith, A. G. Ei Llythyrau a’i Hemynau 
(1903); H. E. Lewis, A. G., et hanes a’i 
hemynau (1903); Ee. Richards, A Short Memotr 
of A. G. with a translation of her letters and 
hymns (1916); D. M. Lewis, ‘ Ffurf wreiddiol 
hymnau A. G.’, in Y Llenor, III (1924); J. R. 
Jones, ‘A. G.’, in Efrydiau Athronyddol, 13. 

B.Re. 


Grigorovich, DMITRY VASILYEVICH 
( Simbirsk prov. 19 III 1822; 1899), 
Russian author. His narratives Derevnya 
(1846) and Anton Goremyka (1847) were 
early examples of the realistic and humani- 
tarian ‘ natural school’ as formulated by the 
critic Belinsky. They made the peasant 
fashionable in literature and thus heralded 

urgenev’s Zapiski okhotnika (‘A Sports- 
man’s Sketches’). Grigorovich wrote 
other Narratives and novels, many of them 
from society life, for the radical periodical 
Sovremennik, but wi 


] th less success. His 
nai ne vospominaniya (‘Literary 
seminiscences’, 1929) are stj c 

Eh sree » 1929) still of great 


Polnoye sobranie sochineni 
ochineniy (12 vols, 1806): 
lg ee (1919, 1942).—The Ones 
4 — 1erson (1891); The Lisherman, tr. 
*. Sappoport (1916, 1925). 


| ar Vladislavlev, Russhie prsateli (1924). 
J odixs 


Grigoryev, APOLLON ALEXANDR 
I OVICH 
(*Moscow 1822; tibid.25 1X1 864), Russian 
an sao critic who regarded literature as an 
pana Organic product’ of a nation in 
€ course of its development. As a 
romantic (after the manner of Schelling) 
€ was in opposition to Belinsky and the 
ra ere critics of the day. Leading a 
Pee existence, he edited (1850-56) 
ae S Moskvityanin, but in the early 
shortlived _ ee of ‘gy 
LIVvec a and—after it - 
Pression in 1863—the unsuccessful Bpokhia, 


IS yj 
1eWs on art and literature are best 


so0 6 xe oks O y 


Mot literaturnye i nravst- 
chestva (‘My Literary and 
fisnad Sn erings’), both of them re- 
neta ot 5. Asa poet Grigoryey was 
“= dened ac some of his lyrics—those 
supect & his love of gipsy songs—are 
etnias ne of his modern admirers and 
TS ‘was Alexander Blok. 


Sochineniy 


vennye skital’ 
Moral Wand 


Sobran; 

Stikhotvoren (14 parts, 1915-16); 

930). ya (1915, 1937); Vospominaniya 
. BI > . 

Ok, Sud’bg Grigoryeva (1915); A. A. 
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G.,. ed. V. Knyazhnin (1917); I.. Grossman, 
Trt sovremennika (1922); N. Rubinstein, ‘A. 
G.', in Literatura t markstzm' (1929). J.L. 


Grillparzer, Franz (*Vienna 15 I 1791; 
tibid, 21 I 1872), Austrian dramatist. 
Unstable heredity and political censorship 
hampered the full development of Grill- 
parzer’s genius. He entered the civil 
service in 1813, finally became director of 
archives after many frustrations and retired 
in 1856. His official career was a source of 
grievance to him, his private life equally 
clouded. Neither marrying nor releasing 
his betrothed, Kathe Fréhlich, he ended 
his days as her lodger. He suffered much 
from the intermittence of his creative 
powers, and after the failure of Weh dem 
der liigt (1838) permitted no new play to be 
performed, though Heinrich Laube revived 
his earlier work with resounding success. 
1816-26 was his most fertile period, when 
the great success of his poetical fate- 
tragedy Die Ahnfrau (1817) and of his 
classic-romantic Sappho (1817) gave him 
self-confidence. Das Goldene Vlies (1818- 
20) is considered the finest of all treatments 
of Medea. His historical plays brought 
him official discouragement, and_ later 
plays, his greatest work among them, 
were written with slow labour. His 
posthumously discovered epigrams were a 
brilliant revelation of embittered gloom, 
His melancholy outlook pervaded his 
plays, whose central theme is that to be- 
come involved—in love or the exercise of 
power—brings downfall. His Novelle 
Der Arme Spielmann is a muted study of 
one who remained uninvolved. In his 
all but annihilating struggle for balance 
and restraint he imposed classical con- 
centration upon the romantic elements in 
his plays and in so doing touched great- 
ness. [he last bastion of the 18th 
century, he was the first Austrian writer to 
achieve international standing. 


Blanka von Kastilien (1807-09) ; Sappho, tr. 
L. C. Cumming (1855); Das Goldene Vlies 
(1822; tr. F. W. ‘Thurstan and 5. A. Wittmann, 
1879); Kénig Ottokars Gliick und Ende (1825 ; 
sel. tr. T. Carlyle, 1840); Ein treuer Diener 
seines Hlerrn (1830); Melusina (1833; music K. 
Kreutzer); Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen 
(1831); Der Traum ein Leben (1834); Weh dem 
der liigt (1837); Libussa (1872); Die Fiidin von 
Toledo (1873; tr. G. H. and A. P. Danton, 
1913-15); Hin Bruderzwist in Habsburg (1873). 
—Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. A. 
Sauer and R. Backmann (1909 ff.); Werke, ed. 
E. Castle (6 vols, 1923-24). _ . 

Gesprdche und Charaktertstiken seiner Persén- 
lichkeit durch die Zettgenossen, ed. A. Sauer 
(7 vols, 1941); R. Payer v. ‘Thurn and H. 
Reuther, G. im Bilde (1930); G. Pollak, F. G, 
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and the Austrian Drama (1907); J. Nadler, 
G. (1948); L.. Beriger, Grillparzers Persdnlich- 
keit tn sernem Werk (1928); F. Wolf-Cirian, 
Grillparsers Frauengestalten (1908); J. Miller, 
Grillparsers Menschenauffassune (1934); W. 
Kosch, Osterretch im Dichter und Denken 
Grillparzers (1946); H. v. Hofmannsthal, Dre 
Bertihrung der Sphdren (1931); Jahrbuch der 
Grillparzer-Gesellschaft (1891 ff.). H.A.P. 


Grimald, Nicroras (* Huntingdonshire 
1519 °; 15627), English clergyman, poet 
and Latin dramatist, who was a member of 
both Universities and contributed to 
Tottel’s Miscellany, which he may have 
edited. Grimald wrote blank and rhyming 
verse with competence. Rr 
L. R. Merrill, The Life and Poems of N. CG. 


(1925); G. P. Shannon, ‘N. G.’s. Heroic 
Couplet’, in Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 45 
(1930). ice Pe a 

Grimm, [FRIEDRICH MieLcHior, Baron 


yon (*Regensburg 26 NII 1723; tGotha 
19 XII 1807), I'rench critic of German 


origin. After studying at Leipzig he went 
to Paris (1748) as secretary to count 
Friesen and became intimate with the 


French philosophes, particularly Diderot 
and, until their break in 1757, Rousseau. 
His main writings are in the Correspon- 
dance Ilittéraire, a cultural newsletter 
addressed to foreign sovereigns, which he 
edited (1753-73). 

Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et 
critique par Grimm, Diderot, etc., ed. M. ‘Tour- 
neux (16 vols, 1877-82); Lettres de G. a 
l’Impératrice Cathérine II, pub. Russian Imp. 
Hist. Soc. (1885). 

E. Scherer, M. G. (1887); A. Cazes, G. et 
les Encyclopédistes (1933). GB. 


Grimm, JAkos, (*Hanau 4 I 1778; {Berlin 
20 IX 1865), German scholar, who 
founded the study of scientific philology, 
and, with his inseparable brother Wilhelm, 
that of German antiquity. Both studied 
at Marburg, where they were influenced by 
Savigny; contact with the Heidelberg 
romantics directed their attention to folk- 
lore—Grimm’s Méarchen and Deutsche 
Sagen were the enduring results. Dis- 
missed from professorships at Géttingen 
1837 for having signed a protest against 
the king of Hanover’s abrogation of the 
constitution, both became members of the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences in 1541. 
Jakob Grimm’s scientific study of language 
developed, with the bold intuitions of 
genius, from his study of early literature. 
Grimm’s Law of consonantal mutations 
was first fully worked out in his Deutsche 
Grammattk. 

Kinder- und Hausmdrchen (with W. Grimm ; 
3 vols, 1812, 1815, 1822); Lieder der alten Edda 





GRIMMELSHAUSEN 


(with W, Grimm; 1815); Deutsche Sagen (2 
vols, 1816-18); Deutsche Mythologte (1835; 
Teutome Mythology, tr. J. Stallybrass, 1r8So0—- 
S8); Uber seine Entlassung (1838); Kleine 
Seliriften nit Selbstbiographie, ed. K. Millen- 
hoff and E. Ippel (8 vols, 1864-90); Briefe der 
Briider Grimm, ed. A. Leitzmann (1923). 

W. Scherer, 7. G. (1879); W. P. Ker, ¥. G. 
(New York, 1915); W. Muschg, ‘Das Dich- 
terische im Werk Jakob Grimms’, in Ermatinger- 
Festschrift (1933). H.A.P. 


Grimm, WILHELM (*Hanau 24 II 1787; 
cor$25; fBerlin 16 NII 1859), German 
Writer and scholar, and life-long collabor- 
ator with his brother Jakob. ‘The more 
sociable of the two, Wilhelm Grimm 
married and had a family, but the brothers 
continued to live in a harmonious joint 
household. Complementary to his brother, 
he was less of a creative thinker, but more 
of a writer. It is principally to him we 
owe the memorable simplicity of the Fairy 
Tales. 

Uber deutsche Runen (1 S21); Dire deutsche 
Heldensage (1829); Zur Geschichte des Reims 
(1852); Aletnere Schriften mit Selbstbiographie, 
ed. G, Hinrichs (4 vols, 1881-87) ; Briefivechsel 
mit Jenny von Droste-Hiilshoff, ed. K. Schulte- 
Ikemmuinghausen (1929). TAG. 


Grimme, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (*Assing- 
hausen 25 NII 1827; }Miinster 3 IV 1887), 
Low German writer. His anecdotes, 
funny stories and satires show him to be a 
keen observer of the lower classes in town 
and country, but his attitude is that of the 
educated bourgeois and his sense of 
humour is somewhat banal. 

Sprickeln un Spéne (1858); Spargitsen 
(1860); Grain Tuig (1860); Galanterey-Waar 
(1867); Nachlass (1890). 

PF. Wippermann, F, W’. G. (1908); H. Luh- 


mann, in Mitt. Quickborn, 33 (1939). G.C. 
Grimmelshausen, JOHANN JAKOB 
CHRISTOPH VON (*Gelnhausen 1622; 


+Renchen 17 VIII 1676), German novelist. 
The son of an innkeeper, he grew up in 
the turmoil of the Thirty Years’ War, the 
background of his literary work. He 
probably lost his Protestant parents in the 
sack of Gelnhausen in 1634, was kidnapped 
by Hessians and Croats, joined the 
imperial armies in 1636 and left in 1648 
to become administrator of the estates of 
the counts of Schauenburg at Gaisbach. 
In 1660 he was discharged from this office 
and became the administrator of the 
Ullenburg estate until 1665. At about 
this time he was converted to Roman 
Catholicism. In 1667 he became the 
agent of the bishop of Strasbourg in 
Renchen, where he lived until his death. 
He apparently began writing in the army, 








GRINGORE 


but devoted himself scriously to it for 
financial reasons after 1665. Most of his 
work consists of tales with a popular 
flavour in contrast to the courtly novels 
modelled on L’Astrée, though three of his 
works (Der Keusche Joseph, 1667; Dietwald 
und Amelinde, 1670; and Proximus und 
Lympida, 1672) attempted to capture their 
market. Grimmelshausen’s strength is 
the metaphysical picaresque novel, and in 
the contrapuntal structure of Simplicissimus 
his lively description and deep religious 
emotion come to full fruition, making it 
one of the major works of German litera- 
ture, incorporating all the principal themes 
of the age. The hero seeks after spiritual 
things, with continual setbacks from the 
world and the flesh, until he renounces the 
world and lives as a hermit. Courasche 
Bives a contrasting picture of a female 
picaro entirely devoted to the world. 
The numerous adaptations and continu- 
ations of Simplicissimus (of which the ‘sixth 
book’, in which Simplicissimus retires to a 
desert island, is the first) by Grimmels- 
hausen and others vouch for its popularity. 


_ Satyrischer Pilgram (1666): ? . 
ie Simplicissimaus Loma i an ie a 
aes 1939); Continuatio des abentheur- 
r— en Dimplicissim oder Schluss desselben (1669; 

“Ae Scholte, 1939): Neueingerichteter und 
vielver esserter abentheurlicher Simplicissimus 
(1669, rev., with Continuatio as 6th book; ed. 
— Kégel, 1880); Landstértzerin Courasche 
G 70; ed. J. H. Scholte, 1923); Seltsamer 

bringinsfeld (1670; ed, J. H. Scholte, 1925).— 
: te works, ed. A. von Keller (4 vols, 1852— 

2), 1. Kurz (4 vols, 1863-64, with valuable 
2 igs On sources etc.), J. Tittmann (4 vols, 
I 574-77) I’. Bobertag (2 vols, 1882-88), H. H. 
5 _ erdt (4 vols, 1921); Eng. tr. of Simpl. by 


fas 56). - Goodrick with intro. by W. Rose 
J. Hi. Scholte, Pr 


: Garsagern (Amsterdam, 1921); 
ee and J. H. Scholte, Quellen und 
aise ungen zur Lebensgeschichte Grimmels- 
tin? ens (2 vols, 1926-28); M. Koschlig, G. 
Sy leet Verleger (1939); J. H. Scholte. Der 
Mone we sein | Dichter (1950).— 
pos - Bur 
Hayens ' Onis . khardt (1929), K. C. 


ee 2, only general treatment 
Die netish), A. E. Busse (1939).—K. Fuchs, 
Yin a ait Grimmelshausens (7975)* C, A. 
oe & au, Simplicissimus und seine Vor- 
: mpi E. Ermatinger, Weltdeutung im 
Gale Gx Ss (1923); J. Alt, G. und Simplicis- 
uphorio®> » €ssays by various hands in 
=, RI Suppl. (1924); W. Rose, 
Liter ture (199 Ce Movements mr. hee 

Gri 
+ ah PIERRE (*Calvados Tags: 
‘), French poet and playwright. 


[972] 


His first work is an allegorical poem, 
Le Chateau de Labour (1.499), in the style of 
the rhétoriqueurs. Under the patronage of 
Louis NII and later of duke Anthony of 
Lorraine he wrote satirical and farcical 
plays in which he took part; the outlook of 
his Jeu du Prince des Sotz (1512) is Gallican 
and bourgeois. Ele reappears in idealized 
form in Victor Hugo and ‘Théodore de 
Banville. 

Guvres completes, ed. C. d’Héricault and A. 
de Montaiglon (2 vols, 1858-77). 

C. Oulmont, P. G. (1911) and Etude sur la 
langue de P. G. (1911); N. Hamper, Die 
Stellung P. G.s zur franz, Kirchenpolttik (1912); 
W. Dittman, P. G. als Dramattker 1083), 

‘int 


Griswold, Rurus Witmor (*Benson, Vt. 
15 II 1815; ©1837 Caroline Searles, 
m1845 Charlotte Myers, 001853 Harriet 
McCrillis; ~tNew York 27 VIII 1857), 
American anthologist. Editor of Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, he advocated ‘ American- 
ism’ in literature. 

The Poets and Poetry of America (1842); 
The Prose Writers of America (1847). 

J. Bayless, R. W. G.: Poe’s Literary 
Executor (1942). bl et, 


Grob, JOHANN (*Groben-Entswil 16 IX 
1643; tHerisau 1 IV 1697), Swiss poet. 
He served in the Saxon army, travelled and 
held official positions in canton Appenzell. 
He is known by his epigrams and his 
patriotic pamphlet Treugemeinter Eidgends- 
sischer Auffwecker (1688). His epigrams 
follow Owen and Logau but show many 
individual traits. 

Dichterische Versuchsgabe (1678); Rheinholds 
von Freienthal Poetisches  Spazierwéildlein 
(1700); Epigramme, ed. A. Lindquist (1929), 
C. Lang (1939, selection only). . 

E. Zschokke, Der Toggenburger Epigram- 
matiker f. G. (1887); A. Lindquist, Det tyska 
r60o0-tals epigrammets motiver och tendenser 


(1949). L.W.F. 


Groeningen, AUGUST PIETER VAN, pseud. 
WILLEM VAN OEVERE (*Utrecht 14 II 1865: 
+Barendrecht 12 II 1894), Dutch writer of 
an early promising naturalistic novel and 
short stories; a school teacher, in contact 
with De Nieuwe Gids. 

Martha de Bruin (1889); Een nest menschen, 
ed. P. Tideman (1895). _ . 

W. Kloos, in Veertien jaar liter. geschied., 2 
(1896); J. de Meester, ‘A. P. v. G. en de 
epiek’, in Taal en Letteren, 9 (1898); H. Ger- 
versman, ‘Een bijdrage tot de genesis van 
Tachtig’, in De Nieuwe Gids, 40 (7925). 


Groen van Prinsterer, GuILLAUME 
(*Voorburg 21 VIII 1801; 01828 Eliza- | 
beth M. M. van der Hoop; +The Hague 
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19 V 1876), Dutch statesman, historian and 
journalist, pupil of Bilderdijk and friend of 
Da Costa, one of the leaders of the Réveil, 
advocate of denominational education. 
Archives ou correspondance tnédite dela Matson 
d'Orange-Nassau (14 vols, 1835-61); Parle- 
mentatre studién en schetsen (3 vols, 1865-67). 
‘I’. de Vries, Mr G. G. v. P., eene biblitografie 
(1908); Briefectsselingen (4 vols, 1925-49); P.A. 
Diepenhorst, G. v. P. (1932); L. C. Suttorp 
and others, G. v. P.’s ‘Ongeloof en revolutie’ 
(1949). J.W.W. 


Gréndal, BENEDIKT SVEINBJARNARSON 
(*Bessastadir 6 X 1826; ©1871 IngigerOur 
Zoéga; fReykjavik 2 VIII 1907), Ice- 
landic novelist, poet and prose writer. 
Griéndal, who had a somewhat erratic 
early career, was the son of the famous 
scholar Sveinbjérn Egilsson. He was 
educated at BessastaOir and Copenhagen. 
Later he became converted to Roman 
Catholicism and studied in Belgium. 
Finally he settled down to a serious study 
of northern antiquities. His chief prose 
work is Sagan af Heljarslddarorrustu (“The 
Battle of Hel’s Field’, 1861), a rollicking 
burlesque, written in the style of the 
medieval knightly romance; it was Inspired 
by the battle of Solferino and satirizes the 
contemporary international situation. His 
Pordar saga Geirmundarsonar (1891) 1s a 
Rabelaisian satire of modern life. Grén- 
dal’s verse is marked by great boldness of 
imagination and sensitive patriotic feeling, 
although at times, as in his prose, his 
fluency and fantasy lead to a certain 
obscureness. His production also in- 
cluded text books on a vast variety of 
subjects. 

Verse: Drdpa um Orvarodd (1851); Kvedi 
(1853-1856) ; Kvcedabdk (1900) ; Dagrtin (1906). 
—Prose: Degradvél (1923). 

G. Finnbogason and _ others, Benedikt 
Gréndal dttredur (1906); S. Einarsson, *‘G. 
and Heljarslé0arorrusta’, in Jour. of Eng. and 
Ger. Philol., 36 (1937). R.G.P. 


Gronovius, JOHANNES FRrepericus (*Ham- 
burg 7 IX 1611; tLeyden 28 XII 1671), 
Dutch classical philologist, came _ to 
Holland after meeting Hugo de Groot, was 
rofessor at Deventer, in 1658 at Leyden. 
He edited Livius, Seneca, Plinius and 
other Latin authors. A.M.B.W. 


Groome, Francis Hinves (*Monk Soham, 
Suffolk 30 VIII 1851; 01876 Esmeralda 
Locke; }tLondon 24 I 1902), English 
scholar of Romany language and lore, 
novelist and miscellaneous writer on 
literary subjects. 

In Gypsy Tents (1881); Influence of Gypsies 
on Soreritioy “. English Folk (1891); 


Kriegspiel (gypsy novel, partly autobiog., 
18906); Zeeo Suffolk Friends (study of his father 
and Edward Fitzgerald, 1895); Gypsy Folk- 
Tales (1899). 
T. Watts-Dunton, Memorr (1902). 
R.M.H. 


Groot (Grotius), HuGo ps (*Delft 10 IV 

1583; ©1608 Maria van Reigersberch; 

+Rostock 28 VIII 1645), Dutch theologian, 

jurist, philologist, neo-Latin poet and 

playwright. Groot studied at Leyden 

from 1594 and made a journey to France 

in 1598 where he took a doctor’s degree in 

law at Orléans. In 1599 he settled at The 

Hague as attorney atlaw. In r6o0r he was 

commussioned by the States of Holland 

to write the history of the insurrection. 
Groot had already published several 

learned and literary works, editions of 
Capella and Aratus, the tragedy Adamus 
exul (later followed by other biblical 
dramas), poems in Latin and Greek ete. 
For the East India Company he wrote De 
jure praedae (1604), one chapter of which 
was published separately as Mare Liberum. 
In 1607 Groot became Advocaat-Fiscaal 
of Holland, Zeeland and West Friesland, 
in 1613 pensionary of Rotterdam which 
made him a member of the States of 
Holland as well and later also council com- 
missioner. His activities during the relig- 
ious struggles were responsible for his being 
sentenced to life imprisonment in 1618. 
He escaped from the castle of Loevestein 
inr62r. In Paris he crowned his scholarly 
pursuits, begun at Loevestein—Jnleidine 
tot de Hollandse Rechisgeleerdheid, commen. 
taries on the Bible, Latin translations of 
Greek writers, the draft for the Bewijs van 
de ware Godsdienst etc.—by writing his 
most famous work, De Fure Belli ac Pacis 
with which he laid the foundations of 
modern international law. Under Frederik 
Hendrik he lived for a short time in the 
Netherlands (Oct. 1631 to April 1632) 
next in Germany until he became Swedish 
ambassador in France. 


J. ter Meulen, Concise bibliography of A. G 
(1925), continued in Grotiana; J. ter Meulen 
and P. J. J. Diermanse, Bibliographie des 
écrits imprimés de H. G. (1950); H. C Rogge 
Brieven van en aan Maria v. Retversharch 
(1902); P. C. Molhuysen, Briefwisseline van 
H. G. (2 vols, 1928-36); H. G. Essays at hit 
life and works, ed. A. Lysen (1925): W.S M. 
Knight, Life and works of HG (0) oy! 
W. J. M. v. Eysinga, H.'d. G. (foqzy. 

v. Vollenhoven, in Verspreide Bocas 5 


(1934). J.J.M 
Groot, PIETER DE (*Rotterdam 1615; 


+1678), Dutch statesman and Poet, son of 
Hugo, was pensionary of Amsterdam and 





GROOTE 


ambassador to Louis XIV. He 
religious and political poems. 


Verscheyde Nederduytsche Gedichten (1651); 
Apollo’s Harp (1658); Hollants Venezoen (a 
satirical poem on William III; de G.’s 
authorship was never proved): Vertroosting 
over de doodt van zijne Hoogheit (frst ascribed 
to Vondel, but presumably by de G.); 
Uitbreiding der Psalmen ( 1724). 

J. P. Cornets de Groot, Levensschets van 
P. de G. (1847); M. van Leeuwen, flet leven 
van P. de G. (1917). A.M.B.W. 


Groote, Grrrr (*Deventer X 1340; +20 
VIII 1384), Dutch theologian. He read 
theology, law and medicine at Paris from 
1355 to 1368. Converted to a life of 
penitence in 1374, he preached in many 
towns with spectacular success, founding 
for his followers the houses of Brethren and 
Sisters. of the Common Life and thus 
becoming the father of the Modern 
Devotion, a4 movement of moral renewal 
and Inwardness. He wrote numerous 
dissertations (on Marriage, against simony 
and the concubinage of the clergy) and a 
great number of letters. 
ee ed. W. Mulder (1933), Getyden- 
ome tape sf a (1940), De Simonia ad 

oe , : reese (1940), De matri- 
monio, ed. M. H. Mul 


. Iders (1941). 
m, se Lhe Christian Fee Seen (1925); 
aoe M. de Beer, Studién over de spirituali- 
oe G. G. (1938); J. G. J. Tiecke, De 
ren Wan G, G, (i042) J. van Ginneken, 
G. G.’s levensheeld (1942). J.J.M. 


Grosseteste, Roprrr (*Stradbroke, Suf- 


folk c. 1175; +9 X 1253), bishop of Lincoln, 
eel las and philosopher; profoundly in- 
aie English thought; wrote miscel- 
aneous works, including an allegorical 
poem in French. 

Epistolae, ed. ; 
Philosophischen Wits tees 


(1912); Le Ché ’ 
(1918), é tadteau d 


Wrote 


uard (1861); Die 
Ft. Gi, 0. Le: Bat 
amour, ed. J. Murray 


€ Yiting . E 
and Bithoh« of R. G, (1940); R. G., Scholar 


Grossi, Tommaso (*Bell 
2 ano 23 I 1790; 
tate 10 XIT 1853), Italian romantic poet 
= Bowens Asa lawyer he drew up the 
oe Of union between Lombardy and Pied- 
ee in 1848. He lived for many years in 
a hae Manzoni under whose influ- 
Se e abandoned Satire and began to 
* © Tomantic short stories in verse: La 
Bitiva (1816), L’Iidegonda (1820); 
oe €r inspired by Scott and Michaud he 
Uced I Lombardi alla prima crociata 


[974] 


(1526) and finally his greatest work, Marco 
Viscont: (1834; new ed. 1926), an historical 
novel. Considered by D’Azeglio and 
others a masterpiece, it shows a character- 
istic lack of connexion between plot and 
historical background, dramatic possibili- 
ties are not exploited and many of the 
characters are too languidly romantic. 
The personality of Manzoni pervades the 
whole of Grossi’s work. 

Opere (1562); Lettere (1939). 

G. Brognoligo, 7. G. (1916); M. Chini, Le 
Teorte det romantict tntorno al poema epico e‘I 
Lombardi alla prima croctata’ di T. G. (1920). 


N.K.W. 


Grossmith, Grorce (*lLondon 9 XII 
1847; “1873 Emmeline Noyce; tFolke- 
stone 1 III 1912), English comedian, 
member of the D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company 1577-59. The Diary of A 
Nobody, a comic study of suburban life, 
first appeared serially in Punch. 


A Soctety Clown (1888); The Diary of A 


Nobody (with brother, Weedon Grossmith, ° 


1892; 5th ed. with Memoir by B. W. Findon, 
1920). RF. 


Groth, Kraus (*Heide 24 IV 1819; «1859 
Doris Finke; Kiel 2 VI 1899), Low 
German poet. He came from a farming 
family in a small town in Holstein and 
ended as an honorary professor of Low 
German literature at [Kiel university. 
Along with Fritz Reuter, with whom, how- 
ever, he quarrelled, Groth rehabilitated 
Low German as a language of poetry and 
literature. "he lyrical and _ narrative 
poems of Quickborn (185 2) give a complete 
picture of country life in his native district 
of Dithmarschen. His poems are con- 
ceived in a minor key, tender and some- 
times sentimental, reflecting the subjective 
mood of late romanticism which corres- 
ponded well with a basic trait of Holstein 
mentality. This softness is intensified by 
Groth’s nostalgia for childhood’s paradise 
and his yearning for an undefined spiritual 
experience. However, these features are 
outweighed by Groth’s gentle humour and 
kindness of heart and, above all, his 
melodious mastery of language. His 
poetic genius showed itself in later 
expansions of Quickborn, two long narra- 
tive poems and several prose stories, but 
never again reached the height of his first 
book. His poems have often been set to 
music, for instance by Brahms, 


VERSE: Quickborn (1852); Vér . d8 Ctrn 
(1858); Rothgeter Meister Lamp un sin Dochder 
(1862); Quickborn II (includes De Heisterkrog, 
1871).— PROSE: Vertelln (1855, 1860) ; Ut min 
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Sungsparadies —(1876).—Briefe tiber  Hoch- 
deutsch tnd Plattdeutsch (1858); Lebenserin- 
nerungen, ed. EF. Wolff (1:891).—Gesammelte 
Werke (1893 ff.). | 
G. Seelig, A. G. (1924); D. Célln, A. G., 
sein Leben und sein Werk (1926); G. Rihsen, 
Untersuchungen zu Klaus Groths ‘ Quickborn’ 
(Diss. Marburg, 1930); L. Wolff, ‘Der 
persénliche Grundton im Dichten von hk. G.’, 
in Zs. f. Deutschkde. (1931); P. Jorgensen, 
Die dithmarsische Mundart von Klaus Groths 
‘Quickborn’ (1934); F. Pauly and R. Bilck, 
K. G. Herkunft und Standort (1948); F. Pauly, 
K. G., Bedeutung und Persdénlichkett (1949), 
‘Von den geistigen Grundlagen des Quickborn’, 
in Nicderdt. Jahrb., 71/73 (1950).—V. Pauls, 
Um den Quickborn.  Briefecechsel zwischen RK, 
G.und Karl Miillenhoff (1938). CC, 


Grotius: sce Groor, Huco pr. 


Grove, MATHEW, English poet, known 
only as the author of Vhe History of 
Pelops and Hippodamia (1587), in ballad 
metre, and of some short poems. 


Poems, ed, A. B. Grosart (1878). 


Gruel, GuILLAUME 
French chronicler. A member of the 
houschold of Arthur de Richemont, 
constable of France, who became duke of 
Brittany 1n 1457. He wrote an interesting, 
if somewhat uncritical, biography of his 
master (14.66 ?). 


B.L.J. 


(*1410?; T1475 °), 


Chronique d’A. de Richemont, ed. A. Le 
Vavasseur (1890). BiuVialads 
Griin, ANASTAsIUS, pscud., of ANTON 
ALEXANDER GRAF AuvgERSPERG (*Laibach 


11 IV 1806; t+Graz 12 IX 1876), Austrian 
poet. His sharp criticism of Metternich’s 
régime was the forerunner of much Young 
German political verse. His Spasier- 
gdnge eines Wvener Poeten (1831) swept 
Germany, but, though Griin’s identity was 
known, his social position protected him 
from reprisals. His other verses express 
optimistic idealism, but were only one 
element in a busy life devoted to managing 


his estates, and after 1848 to active 
politics. 

Der letzte Ritter (1830; tr. J. O. Sargent, 
1871); Schutt (1836); Gedichte (1837); 


Nibelungen im Frack (1843); Der Pfaff vom 
Kahlenberg (1850); Volkslieder aus Krain 
(1850); Robin Hood (1864); In der Veranda 
(1875).—Sdmtliche Werke, ed, E. Castle (6 
vols, 1909); Politische Reden und Aufsdtze, ed. 
S. Hock (1906). 

P. v. Radics, A. G. und seine Heimat (1876) ; 
R. Wachter, A. Grtins politische Dichtung 
(1933). H.A.P. 


Grundtvig, NicoLar FRepERIK SEVERIN 
(*“Udby 8 IX 1783; 1818 Lise Blicher, 
co1851 Ane Marie Elise Toft, née Carlsen, 





GRUNDTVIG 


- 
©1858 Countess Asta ‘Tugendreich Adel- 
heid ; K\rag-Juel-Vind-Frijs: +Copenhagen 
2 IX 1872), Danish poet, historian and 
linguist. The son of a country parson; he 
became curate to his father at Udby. After 
his father’s death he devoted a number of 
years to the translation of Saxo, Snorri and 
Beowulf into Danish. In tS2r he became 
S Vicar, but after a feud with the theo- 
logical professors he resigned in 1826. He 
Visited England three times 1829-31 to 
study Anglo-Saxon MSS, and it was to 
some extent due to his initiative that the 
organized Publication of Old English MSS 
Was begun, From 1839 till his death 
Grundtvig preached in Copenhagen, be- 
coming a bishop in 186r, 5 
Grundtvig IS & Sigantic figure, not only 
in Danish literature, but also as an educa- 
Honist, an historian, a philological scholar, 
a religious reformer and a politician. "The 
Danish Folk High Schools were directly 
inspired by him, and his ideas have greatly 
influenced the Whole pattern of Danish 
democracy, His Writings include a vast 
number of songs and hymns, which contain 
most of his best poetry, 


An unorthodox historian, he shared the 
romantic enthusiasm for the antiquities of 
Scandinavia, interpreting its myths as 
poetic visions. Some of his historical 
works aire strange mixtures of scholarship, 
prophetic Vision and insanity. Grundt- 
vig s influence in religious and spiritual 
matters 18 unequalled by any other Danish 
writer. Originally a zealous and orthodox 
Christian, he became increasingly more 
liberal, fought bitterly against all dogma 


and demanded complete freedom jn all 
spiritual matters, 


Prose: Nordens Mythologt (1808); Optrin a 
Keempelivets Undergang t Nona (2 i Gee 
11); Kort Begreb af Verdenskrontken 1 Sam- 
menheeng (1812); Nordens Mythologie (1832); 
Flaandbog i Verdenshistorjen (3 vols, 1833-43); 
Bragesnak (1844).—Verse: Maskeradeballet z 
Danmark (1808); Nytaarsnat (1811); Roskilde- 
Rim (1814); Nyaarsmorgen (1824); Sangverk 
til den danske Kirke og Skole (5 vols, 1837-70). 
—Udvalgte Shkrifter, ed. J. Borup and F, 
Schroder (3 vols, 1929-31); Veerker 7 Udvalg, 
ed. G. Christensen and H. Koch (1940 £.).— 
CORRESPONDENCE: G. og Ingemann, Brevvex- 
ling r821~509, ed. S. Grundtvig (1882); C. Mol- 
bech og G. En Brevvexling, ed. L. Schrader 
(1888): N. F. S. Gos Englandsbreve til hans 
Hlustru, ed. S. and V. Grundtvig (1920); 
Breve til og fra N.F.S.G., ed. G. Christensen 
and S, Grundtvig (2 vols, 1924-26). 

H. Bruun, Biskop N. F. 5S. G.’s Levnetslob 
(2 vols, 1882); J. H. Monrad, Studier over 
Grundtvigske Digte (1896); L. Schroder, G.’s 
Levnet (1901); F. Ronning, N. F, S. G. ( 
vols, 1907-14); J. Borup, G,’s Stjerne (1912); 
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H. Helweg, G.’s Sindssygdom (1918); T. 
Bredsdorff, N. F’. S. G. (1919); H. Rosendal, 
N. F, iS. G. (1923); Ei. Begtrup, G.’s Saga 
(1927) ; I, Lehmann, G. (1929); J. P. Bang, 
Gs Aru (1930); J. P. Bang, G. og England 
(1932); H. Begtrup, G.’s Syn paa Guds Ord 
(1933); J. Monrad, N. F. S. G. (1933); G. 
Albeck, G. og Norden (1942); TI. Koch, G. 
(1943); J. Marias, Bishop G. and the People’s 


nee Schools in Denmark (Pretoria, 1911); 
WNoélle Davies, Education for Life (1931), G. of 
Denmark (1944). +.B. 


ae 


Grundtvig, Syexp Hers.en (*Copen- 
agen 9 IX 1824; #1858 Laura Jensine 
Christine Bloch; +Frederiksberg 14 VI 
1883), Danish Philologist; son of N. F. S. 
Grundtvig. _ His first work was a transla- 
tion of English and Scottish ballads, and he 
devoted his life to a study of the Danish 
medieval ballads and to the collection and 
publication: of Danish folk-lore and folk 
— Fis main work is the edition of 
anmarks gamle Folkeviser. 


E. Barford, §.H.G 882)- a Heewna 
Ballad Books and Ball; Veo ae ts 


ad Men (1930). 
Gryphius, Anpre 
tibid. 16 VIL 166, 
ramatist, s 
death b 


(*Glogau 11 X 1616; 
II 1664), German poet and 
on of a Lutheran pastor whose 
ee, = Poison in the poet’s childhood 
me Ong series of catastrophes which 
a permanent mark on him. He gained 

: OWever a good education and was enabled 
a travel extensively, notably in Holland, 
ee and Italy, returning in 1650, after 
ing chairs of mathematics and astron- 
= y “i Frankfurt/Oder, Heidelberg and 
in ata, to take up an important admini- 
apn post at Glogau, where he died in 
* ess. His work is distinguished by a 

oo DesSansiems and intense religious 
cage © More intense since he lacked 
Getic a of salvation in a world 
eect by war and dominated by 
sa i ity, in which not even the stars 
ee is Christian stoic dramas, 
ingle much (though less than has been 
Seat Oo Vondel and the Jesuits, are 
wake > y dramas of constant martyrdom, 
ee © exception of Cardenio und Celinde 
a _ a drama of conversion. The 
nena Oo en and reality, powerfully 
Gry a th at Play, is also fundamental to 
pees comedies, which despite his 
ies ee ane the best of the century and 
it are ung to Shakespeare. Herr 
es duentz treats the theme of the 
Dream. ysor®S in Midsummer Night's 
mostly oe Z pastoral comedies, written 
and ch, Re ‘ola ony Occasions, have grace 
of agen ut he suffered from the lack 
“manent theatre and public. His 


6] 


lyric poctry is the sincerest and most im- 
pressive of the period, revealing an existen- 
tial distress which expresses itself in 
stately odes and moving sonnets of great 
power. ‘hough often wrongly accused of 
lack of dramatic power, Gryphius both 
as a drarnatist and lyric poet is one of the 
great figures of German literature. 
TraGcepies: Leo Armentus (1650); Catharina 
von Georgien, Carolus Stuardus, Felicttas 
(from the Latin of N. Caussin), Cardento und 
Celinde (1657); Aenmtlius Paulus Paptnianus 
(1659); Gtbheoniter (from Vondel’s Gebroeders; 
1689).—Comenpies: Herr Peter Squentz, Ma- 
juma (1657); Verlibtes Gespenste, Die gelibte 
Dornrose (1660); LHorribtlreribrifax (1663); Der 
scheermende Schaffer Lysis (1661; after ‘T. 
Corneille); Seug-Amme (1663; from the 
Jtalian).—Verse: Sonn- und Ieiertags-Sonette 
(1637); Olivetum (1646, Latin); Teutsche 
Reim-Gedichte (1650); Deutscher Gedichte 


Erster Thetl (1657); Freuden- und Trauer- 
Spiele, auch Oden und Sonnette (1663); 


Himmel-Steigente Hertzens Seufftzer (1665).— 
Prose: Leichabdankungen (1666).—CoLLecreD 
works: Andreae Gryphitt um ein merckliches 
vermehrte Teutsche Gedichte (2 vols, 1698), ed. 
H. Palm (3 vols, 1878-84); Lateinische und 
deutsche FJugenddichtungen, ed. F. W. Wentzlaft- 
Eggebert (1938, with biblio.); Dramatische 
Dichtungen (selection, ed. J. Tittmann, 1870). 
’. Manheimer, ‘G.—Bibliographie’, | in 
Euphorion, XI (1905); R. A. Kollewijn, Uber 
den Einfluss des holldndischen Dramas auf G. 
(1880); V. Manheimer, Die Lyrtk des A. G. 
(1904, standard); W. Harring, G. und das 
Drama der Fesuiten (1907); W. Flemming, G. 
und die Biihne (1914, 1921); E. Keppler, G. und 
Shakespeare (Diss. ‘Tiibingen, 1921); F. 
Gundolf, A. G. (1927, unhelpful); A. Strutz, 
Die Weltanschauung eines deutschen Barock- 
dichters (1931); G. Fricke, Die Bildlichkeit in 
der Dichtung des A. G. (1933, very good); 
F. W. Wentzlaff-Eggebert, Dichtung und 
Sprache des jungen G. (1936, very good) ; I. 
Riittenauer, Weltangst und Erlésung in den 
Gedichten von G. (1940); A. Ricci, Cardenio et 
Celinde, étude de littérature comparée (1948); 
M. E. Gilbert, ‘Gryphius’s Cardenio und 
Celinde’, in Mod. Lang. Rev., XLV (1950); 
E. Lunding, Das schlesische Kunstdrama 
(Copenhagen 1940, brilliant); H. Schéffler, 
Deutscher Osten in deutschen Geist (1940, 
important). L.W.F. 


Guaiferius of Salerno (fl. c. 1050), of 
noble Lombard birth, was for a time 
abbot of Salerno, but retired to Monte 
Cassino. His religious verse follows classi- 
cal models, and his hagiographical writings 
are in good Latin prose. 

Migne, Patr. Lat., 147. . | | . 

W. v. Giesebrecht, L’tstruzione in Italia nei 
primt secoli del medio-evo (1895); A.-F. 
Ozanam, Documents tnédits pour servir a 
Phistotre littéraivre de I’ Italie (1850). 

F.J.E.R 





foal GUERNES 


Guarini, Batrrista (*Ferrara 1538; 
oTaddea di Niccoléd Bendidio; ~Venice 
7 X 1612), Italian poet. Entering the ser- 
vice of Alfonso II of Ferrara in 1567, he 
succeeded ‘T'asso as court poet in 1577. 
entrusted with various diplomatic muis- 
sions, he twice visited Cracow, but in 1583 
retired to S. Bellino, where he completed 
the Pastor Fido and wrote L’Idropica. 
Returning as state secretary in 1585, he 
left Alfonso’s court abruptly in 1588 to 
seek service elsewhere. Reconciled with 
Alfonso in 1595, he served the Medici in 
Florence, the della Rovere in Urbino, 
and appeared before Paul V on Ferrara’s 
behalf before retiring from public life in 
1605. 
Guarini’s fame derives from the Pastor 
Fido. Although his genius is lyrical rather 
than dramatic, this pastoral drama with 
its complicated construction does not lack 
dramatic interest and heralds the musical 
drama of the coming century. Set in an 
Arcadia sublimely urbane, it is a brilliant 
reflection of the manners of its age. Love, 
sensuous and pagan, pervades the play, 
which is not without inspired utterance 
and (in Cortsca) effective characterization. 
Destined to enjoy prolonged popularity 
throughout Europe, this mongrel without 
Aristotelian pedigree did not escape con- 
temporary criticism, but was ably defended 
by Guarini in the Compendio della poesta 
tragiconuca, 

Pastor Fido (the definitive text was fixed by 
Guarini himself in the 20th ed. 1602) ; 2? Pastor 
Fido e Il Compendio della poesia tragicomica, 
crit. ed. G. Brognoligo (1914); Eng. tr. by a 
kinsman of Sir E. Dymock (1602), Sir R. Fan- 
shawe (1647), W. Grove (1782) and W. Clap- 
perton (1809); Opere di B. G., ed. L. Fassd 
(1959). 

V. Rossi, B. G. ed il Pastor Fido (1886); E. 
Carrara, La poesia pastorale (1907) ; B. Croce, 
Storia dell’ eta barocca in Italia (1929); M. 
Marcazzan, ‘B. G. e la tragicommedia’, in II 
Tropario (1930); V. M. Jeffery, ‘Italian and 
English Pastoral Drama of the Renaissance’, 
in Mod. Lang. Rev., 19 (1924). P.McN. 


Guarini, GUARINO, known as GUARINO DA 
VERONA (*Verona 1374; {Ferrara 4 All 
1460), Italian humanist. He studied under 
Crisolora in Constantinople (1403-08), and 
taught in Florence, Venice and Verona 
before making Ferrara his home (1429) and 
a centre of humanism. Here he made of 
Leonello d’Este a model renaissance prince 
and rendered signal services to classical 
learning, his Regulae becoming a standard 
grammar. His letters live. 

Epistolario di Guarino Veronese, ed. R. Sab- 
badini (3 vols, 1915-19). 


R. Sabbadini, Le scuola e gli studi di G. G. 
Veronese (1896); G. Bertoni, G. da V. (1921). 
P.McN. 


Guarino, Batrrisra (*Ferrara 1434; frbid. 
31 VII 1503), Italian humanist educator. 
Son and successor of Guarino Guarini, 
whose methods he propagated in De ordine 
docendt, he excelled as editor, emendator 
and poet. 

De ordine docendi et studends (1459), Eng. tr. 
in W. H. Woodward, V?ttorino da Feltre and 
other Humanist Educators (with life, 1897); 
Poemata (1496). 

A. Luzio and R. Renier, ‘La coltura e le 
relazioni letterarie di Isabella d’Este Gonzaga’, 
in Giorn. stor. lett. ital., 35 (1900) ; G. Bertoni, 
La biblioteca estense (1903); E. Carrara, La 
poesia pastorale (1907). P.MecN. 


Guérin, CHARLES (*Lunéville 29 XII 
1873; fibid. 17 III 1907), French poet. 
Charles Guérin was sufficiently well off to 
be able to travel and write until the dav of 
his premature death. A symbolist, he 
cultivated the poetry of emotional 
intimacies and human unease. His earlier 


style was warmly responsive to the feelings 


with which lite inspired him, but as he 
grew older and withdrew into a Christian 
sobriety, it took on a more subdued note. 

Le Ceur Solitaire (1898); L’Eros Fundb 
(1900) ; Le Semeur de Cendres (1901); Hoses 
Intérieur (1905). 

J. Viollis, C. G. (1909); J. B. Hanson, Le 
Poéte C. G. (1935). M.G.; J.P.R. 


Guérin, Maurice DE (*Le Cayla 4 VIII 
1810; Trbid. 19 VII 1839), French poet. 
Maurice de Guérin came of an aristocratic 
family, was influenced by Lamennais, and 
wrote a few poems of remarkable beauty 
before his early death from consumption 
He left a Journal, in which he reveals many 
of the secrets of his spiritual life. Through 
the medium of the ancient myths (Le 
Centaure, La Bacchante) he expressed a 
pantheistic and strangely modern view of 
existence. His sensual and harmonious 
language places him among the masters of 
the prose poem. 
Reliquiae (1840); Fournal; lettres 

(1842); Le Etats see (1921); Dathies seded. 
escence (1930).—Ceuvres, ed. Clouard 
(1930); CEuvres complétes, ed. B. d’Harcourt 


(2 vols, 1947). 
EK. Zyromski, M. de G. (1922); E. Decahors, 


M. de G. (1932); B. d’Harcourt, M. de G. et Ig 
Poéme en prose (1932); A. Béguin, L’gme 
romantique et le réve (1937). M.G.; JPR 


Guernes de Pont-Sainte-Maxence 
12th-century French poet. A clerk fro 
the Ile-de-France, he wrote the fi oe 
vernacular life of Saint Thomas Becket 


on 





GUERRAZZI 


(1174), based on personal inquiry at 
Canterbury and on written Latin sources. 
The work is remarkable for truthfulness, 
skill and passionate interest. 


La Vie de Saint Thomas Bechet, ed. ¥. 
Walberg (1936). ML.F.L. 


Guerrazzi, Francesco Domenico ( *Leg- 
horn I VIIL 1804; +Cecina 23 IX 1873), 
Italian patriot and writer. Much of his 
life was spent in prison or exile and even 
after 1862, as a member of the Sub-Alpine 
parliament, Guerrazzi’s extreme views and 
violent temperarnent brought him into 
Opposition with all parties except the 
republicans, As a writer he owed much to 
yron and Scott, and his favourite medium 
was the historical novel with the history 
adapted to the contemporary political 
situation. His prolific literary activity 
was largely intended as patriotic propa- 
ganda and the artistic ideal sacrificed to 
political aims. His creations—exagver- 
ated, ultra-romantic and highly improbable 
oe rousing the greatest enthusiasm 
“i is own day are now forgotten. His 
ose known works are Battaglia di Bene- 
ento (1827) and L’Assedio. di Firenze 
(1836), though his comic allegory L’ Asino 
(1857) Is his best and most original work. 
Bae eee (1839); Isabella Orsini 
(1862): a. ried (1854) ; Il buco nel muro 
ar ae cei 2 toma (1863-65) ; Lettere, 
arducci (1880-82); Lettere familiari 


Cc , = ‘ « ° - e 
on ricordi degli ultimi anni suot, ed. G. F. 
uerrazzi (1924). 


R.. Guastalla, La wire 2 l 
, e opere di F. D. G. 
(1903); M. Amendola, La vita politica dt 


e ne 1847-49 (1921); ‘F. D. G.’, in Studi 
( vumenti (1924); P. Miniati, F. D. G. 
see: N.K.W. 


uest, Lapy CHaRLorreE: 
HREIBER, LADY CHARLOTTE. 


Sit saa ANTONIO pe (*Asturias de 
a 1480; +Mondofiedo 1545); 
; apse moralist. He was brought up at 
— Ka a page. After the death of queen 
ella he became a Franciscan. Charles 
une ae him to the court, and he sup- 
= - the throne during the revolt of the 
- Valeuaie Bit me became inquisitor 
. sadenott, shop first of Guadix, then of 
'S Most famous book, the Relox de 
toad dow which contains many fictional 
ees Ap oo Aurelius and the famous 
Gierck : the ‘Peasant of the Danube’ 
€d by La Fontaine), appeared in 


see 


I52 ; , 
eae ee translated into many lan- 
urope. Thor an immense vogue in 


‘Familiar Epistles’, com- 


pose ‘condi 
d only for publication, together with 
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an account of ten Caesars, a panegyric of 
country life, a guide for favourites and a 
work on the origins of navigation, appeared 
in 1539. ‘Two religious treatises were pub- 
lished in 1542. Elis prose is very elaborate. 
He specialized in long sentences with fre- 
quent parallelismms and antitheses, internal 
rhymes and assonance, repetitions and 
doublets. He frequently claims to quote 
non-existent classical philosophers and 
refers to archaeoloyical discoveries which 
were never made. ‘These characteristics 
seem to have medieval precedents; in trans- 
lation they may have helped to develop 
euphuism in England. ‘There is some 
period charm in his prose, in spite of its 
prolixity; the culogy of country life is a 
delightful book. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., 13; Wenosprecto de corte 
4 alabanza de aldea, ed. Martinez de Burgos 
(1914, 1942); Reloj de princtpes, ed. A. Rosen- 
blat (1936); Doctrinal de privados (Paris, n.d.); 
Eptstolas familiares (sclection, Buenos Aires, 
1942); El villano del Danubio y otros frag- 
mentos, ed. Américo Castro (Princeton, N.J., 
1946).— TRANSLATIONS: The golden boke of 
Marcus Aurelius, tr. Lord Berners (1532); 4 
dispraise of the life of a courtier (1548); The 
dial of princes, tr. Sir V. North (1557; repr. in 
selection, 1919); Lhe familiar epistles, tr. 1. 
Hellowes (1574); A booke of the invention of the 
art of navigation, tr. E. Hellowes (1577); A 
chronicle conteyning the lives of tenne emperours 
of Rome, tr. E. Hellowes (1577); The Mount of 
Calvarie (1595); The Pratse and Happinesse of 
Countrie-Life, tr. H. Vaughan (1651; repr. 
Newtown, 1935). _ 

J. Ma Galviz Olivares, G. in England (Ber- 
lin, 1916); Sir H. Thomas, ‘'The English 
Translators of G.’s Works’, in Estudios ... A. 
Bonilla y San Martin, IL (1930); R. Costes, 
A. de G., sa vie, son euvre (1925). E.M.W. 


Guiart, GUILLAUME (*Orléans 12807; 
+1316?), French chronicler, He cam- 
paigned with the French army in Flanders 
(1304). His long verse chronicle, La 
Branche des royaux lignages (1306-07), 
which deals with French history from 
1180 to 1304, is interesting from historical 
and literary points of view. 
Ed. J. A. Buchon (2 vols, 1828); P. Paris, 
ee. G,*, in Lisst. Gu. de la France, 31 (1893). 
. A.H.D. 


Guibert de Nogent (*Clermont 10 IV 
1053; $1124), French theologian and his- 
torian and abbot of Notre Dame de Nogent- 
sous-Coucy. His fame rests on two works, 
a history of the first crusade, entitled 
Gesta Dei per Francos, written about 1108, 
and an autobiography, De Sua Vita, writ- 
ten towards the end of his life. 

Migne, Patr. Lat., 1 36; Autobiography, tr. 
Cc. C. S. Bland (1926). R.R.R. 


~ 


‘ 
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Guicciardini, Francesco (*Florence 6111 
1483; 0 Maria Salviati; [Santa Margherita 
in Montici 22 V 1540), Italian statesman, 
political theorist and historian. Ambas- 
sador to Spain under the Florentine re- 
public, 1512-14, and governor of Modena, 
Reggio and Parma, 1514-22, he was so 
skilful an administrator that in 1524 pope 
Clement VII called on him to quell the 
noting in Romagna (of which he was made 
governor) and in 1525 he was appointed 
licutenant-general of the  anti-imperial 
league of Cognac. Owing to develop- 
ments beyond Guicciardini’s control, cer- 
tain plans miscarried and Rome was sacked 
by imperial troops (1527). ‘his was the 
turning-point in Guicciardini’s career. 
His property was confiscated, he was dis- 


trusted by his fellow-Florentines and 
passed his last years in solitude and 
neglect. 


[lis most important work is the Stora 
d’ITtalia, which covers Italian history from 
the entry of Charles VIII into Italy to the 
death of Clement VII. In its scope, em- 
bracing the political history of all Italy, the 
work was unprecedented. Its chief defect 
is the prolixity of its style, for which the 
author was mocked by Traiano Boccalint. 
Among his minor works are a history of 
Florence (entitled by subsequent editors 
Storie Fiorentine dal 1378 al 1509), Discorst 
politict e ricordi (which include a discussion 
of the Discorst of Machiavelli) and a collec- 
tion of maxims and reflections, now known 
as Ricordi politict e civilit, but having no 
title originally and probably never intended 
for publication. His Ricordt autobiografict 
and Le Ricordanze are personal memoirs 
intended for his family. His views as a 
political theorist are most clearly set forth 
in his plan for the government of Florence, 
Dialogo sul Reggimento di Firenze. In con- 
trast with Machiavelli, Guicciardini was a 
realist, impatient of theorising and ideal- 
istic projects. Both his administration and 
his writing were based on shrewd observa- 
tion of men and facts. None of Guic- 
ciardini’s works was published during his 
life-time. | 

Opere, ed. G. Panigada and R. Palmarocchi 
(8 vols, 1929-33) ; Diario del viaggio in Spagna 
(1932), Ricordanze inedite (1930)—both ed. P. 
Guicciardini; Ricordi politici e civili, ed. R. 
Palmarocchi (1933). . 

A. Otetea, F. G., sa vie publique et sa pensée 
politique (1926); A. Ferrau, JI penstero politico 
di F. G. (1930); R. Ridolfi, La genest della 
‘Storia d’Italia’ guicciardiniana (1939); P. 
Carli, in Giorn. stor. lett. ital., 115 an 


de Cambrai, 12th-century French 


Gui 
He interpolated in the Alexander 


poet. 





GUIGO 


ee an independent romance (1172 ?). 
¢ also wrote a free rendering of the hagio- 
graphical Berlaam and Fosaphat (1194 ?). 

b engement Alixandre, ed. Bateman Edwards 
(1928); Barlaam et Fosaphat, ed. C. Appel 
(1907). 

4 i natistrong, Authorship of the Vengement 
Alixandre (1926); J. Sonet, Roman de Barlaam 
et Fosaphat, | (1049). i el 


Guidi, ALrssanpro (*Pavia 14 VI 1650; 
TFrascati 13 VI 1712), Italian lyric poet. 
One of the founders of the Accademia 
dell’Arcadia in Rome, he was deemed by 
his contemporaries equal to Pindar. His 
pomposity and smoothness cannot, how- 
ever, hide the scanty inspiration or the 
lack of real feeling. Guidi adopted in his 
cansont a verse free from a fixed rhvme 
scheme—a device which Leopardi appro- 
priated later. 


Amalasunta in Italia (a melodrama 

’ : alta (¢ ama, 1681); 
Rime (1681); Endimione (a pastoral ie 
1692).—Poeste (1780). 
G. Capsoni, 4. G. (1896); T. L. Rizzo 
A. G. (1928). ihe 4 


Guidiccioni, Giovanni (*Lucca 25 II 
1500; TMacerata 26 VII 1541), Italian 
Beets A diplomat in papal service, his 
Lettere dt Negost afford valuable insight 
into contemporary politics; but he is 
chiefly remembered for I4 sonnets on 
Rome past and present. 
_ Opere di Monsignor G. G., ed. C. Minutoli 
(2 vols, 1867) ; Rime, ed. E. Chiorboli®(r912). 
NM. A. Benincasa, G. G., serittore e diplo- 
matico (1895); E. Chiorboli, G. G. (1907). 
P.McN. 


Guido da Pisa, 14th-century Italian 
narrative writer. A Carmelite who ad- 
mired Dante as the “great doctor through 
whom our poetry lives *, he composed a 
valuable Latin commentary and one of the 
earliest epitomes of the Inferno in tereg 
ruma. "To instruct people anxious for 
knowledge but ‘ hindered through lack of 
study ’ he wrote the Fiore d’I talia,a popular 
historico-mythological manual expounding 
the story of the Roman people. Two of 
the five parts only have survived, the Fiore 
dt Mitologia and the Fatti d’Enea. 

Il Fiore d’Italia, ed. 
d’Enea, ed. F offani — a sega) Fats 

E. C, Parodi, ‘I rifacimenti. . . dell’Eneide % 


in Studidifilol. romanza, II (1887)- 
il Trecento (1945; biblis).” DEN. SP EERO: 


Gui d’Ussel: see EBLE D’USSEL. 


Guigo I (*St Romain 108 ‘ 
+Grande-Chartreuse 22 VI : I 36) — 
of the Grande-Chartreuse at age oa 27; 
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compiled the Customs of the monastery (c. 
1127) and a life of St Hugh of Grenoble 
(Migne, Pair. Lat. 153). His Meditationes 
(ed. A. Wilmart, 1936) reveal his own inner 
life and are unique in medieval literature. 

A. Wilmart, ‘Les écrits spirituels des deux 
Guiges’, In Auteurs spirituels et textes dévots 
rn moyen age latin (1932) and ‘La chronique 
a premierg Chartreux’, in Rev. Mabillon 
12936); E, Gilson, Présentation de Guige J, 
FJ reas , in La Vie Spirituelle (1934); 

- J. i. Raby, ‘Guigo I, To Himself’, in Laud- 
ate (1937). F.J.ELR. 


Builhade, JoAo Garcia pr (fl. 1250), 
Ortuguese poet. One of the most 
Original of those whose poems have been 
Preserved in the three great collections of 
early Galician-Portuguese lyrics (see CAN- 


arpa Oe He is particularly noted for 
is excellent cantigas de amigo. 
As cantigas de D. Yoan Garcia de Gui 
; e Gutlhade, 
iohinan do século XIII, ed. O. Nobiling 
rlangen, 1907), ‘hee e Ws 
Guilhem 


Poitou Ti duke of Aquitaine, count of 
Provencal oh oad ohie the earliest known 
an Lge ota This ruler, who in 
ard nd renown outshone the king of 
Batsboan toe of the Strangest figures in 
wild literature. His early, recklessly 

Career culminated in a disastrous 


aoe to the Holy Land. The establish- 


nh his own territori 
les of 
ontey It, the Order of 


a mystic-ascetic movement 
Peer entire nobility hastened to join, 
ae an inner crisis in Guilhem and 
erilies: ae influenced his poetry. The 
Grice! : S II extant poems offer a 
awe of crudely sensual love; 
Ts ee Mm 1s not entirely absent in the 
mE ee but the poet’s conception of 
sed ae love is spiritualized and inten- 
beafecnct Manner which was to influence 
oFe-hent y the development of European 
oe Kean =e For metrical and melodic 
acl antitutee i a ein to the hymns 
5 the WH abi 
a ‘Boatey de vossieie uence of Arabic 
a Ag ne Les poésies de Guillaume IX, duc 
ntstehungsec Ste, 1927); H. Brinkmann, 
iheies a wchte des Minnesangs (1926); 
ors’, in My no Kunst des Altesten Troba- 
Scheludko scetlanea Attilio Hortis (1910); D. 
schichte “ies Fr lc Zur Entstehungsge- 
Oriniieinn, innesangs’, in Archivum 
itt. (2934) «Roe (927-28), in Neuphilol. 
Liebeslie fh > Religiése Elemente im weltlichen 
; er ‘Troubadours ’, tbid. (1936); A. 
Lyrik Grasse oe der altprovenzalischen 
Oitiers > 2’. Rajna, ‘Guglielmo, conte di 
Bee et bifronte’, in Mélanges A. 
anh Spanke, “Zur Formenkunst 
roubadours’, in Studi medievali, 
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N.S.7 (1934); IK. Axhausen, Dre Theorten tiber 
den Ursprung der provenzalischen Lyrik (1937); 
M. Casella, ‘ I} pit: antico trovatore’, in Arch, 
stor. it., 2 (1935); R. R. Bezzola, ‘Guillaume 
IX ct les origines de l'amour courtois’, in 
Romania, 66 (1940); ‘T. Spoerri, ‘ Wilhelm von 
Poitiers und die Anflinge der abendliindischen 
Poesice’, in ‘Trivium, 2 (1944). RBS. 


Guilhem Adémar (c. 1165-1217), Pro- 
vencal troubadour. Born of a noble but 
impoverished family of the Gévaudan he 
had to abandon knighthood for minstrelsy. 
He was active as court poet in Albi, Nar- 
bonne and in Spain, but later entered the 
order of Grandmont. His cansos, a partt- 
men with Eble d’Ussel and a_ sirventes 
directed against woman show him generally 
in the role of languishing lover. His 
complaints are somewhat monotonous, but 
show some originality, particularly in the 
opening stanzas. 

IK. Almqvist, Poéstes du troubadour G. A. 
(1951). Kea 


Guilhem de Berguedan, Vicomre (Ji. 
c. 1170-1200), Provengal troubadour. "This 
bellicose Catalan noble was deprived of his 
fief for murdering his powerful opponent, 
Folec de Cardona; he achieved dangerous 
notoriety as a heart-breaker. Evidence of 
his numerous escapades in love and war 1s 
to be found in his 4 cansos, a planh, a parti- 
men (with Aimeric de Peguilhan) and 20 
highly original and witty sirventes. 


A. Keller, Lieder von G. de B. (1849); Mila 
y Fontanals, De los trovadores en Espana 
(1889); Masso ‘Torrents, Repertort de Dantiga 
literatura catalana, La Poesia, I (1932). 


Guilhem de Cabestanh (fl. end of the 
12th century), Provengal troubadour, noble 
of Roussillon. ‘The medieval biographer 
relates, following a popular narrative pat- 
tern, that the lord of Castel-Roussillon, the 
jealous husband of the poet’s adored Sere- 
monde, had him killed and set as a dish 
before her (cf. CHASTELAIN DE Couct; q.V.). 
She cast herself from the battlements; the 
knights of the district led by the king of 
Aragon slew the monstrous husband. 
Seven love-songs are preserved ; they show 
spontaneous, sensuous feeling, firmness 
and clarity of melodic line and diction, 
and intricate rhyme patterns. 


A. Langfors, Les chansons de G. de C. (1914, 
1924). R.R.B. 


Guilhem Figueira (c. 1215-50), Pro- 
vengal troubadour. Of humble birth, he 
served in his native town as jongleur to 
Raymond V, count of Toulouse. The 


{ 
' 
j 
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Albigensian wars drove him to Italy, pos- 
sibly to the court of Frederick II. His str- 
ventes and coblas are virile, in some cases 
extremely outspoken, political songs on 
behalf of the anti-papal Italian rulers. 


P. Rajna, ‘Un serventese contro Roma’, in 
Giorn. di filologia rom., I (1878); EE. Levy, 
G. F., ein provensalischer Troubadour (1880); 
O. Schultz-Gora, Ein Strventes von GCG. F. 
gegen Friedrich II (1902); W. De Bartholo- 
macis, Poesie provenzali storiche relative 
all’ Italia (1931). R.R.B. 


Guilhem Montanhagol (ji. c. 1233-58), 
Provengal troubadour, of ‘Toulouse, pos- 
sibly of noble birth. He wrote mainly in 
praise of Josserand de Lunel. His spiritual- 
ized conception of love reminds one of the 
Italian poets of the dolce stil nuovo. Ex- 
tant are 6 cansos d’amor, 17 sirventes of 
moralizing or political content and a 
partimen with Sordel. R.R.B. 


Guillaume de Deguilleville (*Digulle- 
ville (Manche)? ¢. 1295; TChaalis after 
1358), French poet. A monk and then 
prior in the Cistercian house at Chaalis 
(Oise), he wrote three allegorical works 
using the pilgrimage theme, the first of 
which was widely popular in medieval 
times and may, at a long remove, have 
influenced Bunyan. A moralizing and 
didactic poem, representing the vicissi- 
tudes of moral experience under the sym- 
bolism of a journey, its use of allegorical 
personifications is arid and forbidding. 
(See Moraity PLays.) 


Pélerinage de la vie humaine [or du corps] 
(1330-33: revised and expanded after 1355; 
a third (intermediate?) version is known, for 
which see M. Lofthouse, unpub. M.A. thesis, 
Manchester 1929); Pélerinage de l’ dme (1355); 
Pélerinage de Fésus-Christ (1358); all three 
works (P. de |’ dme in first recension only), ed. 
J. J. Sttirzinger (1893-97); Le Roman de la 
fleur du lis (1338), ed. A. Piaget, Romania, 62 
(1936; an allegorical poem extolling religious 
kingship and the French monarchy pe St 


Louis). .W. 


Guillaume de Ferriéres (first mention 
1202 ?), described in the MSS by the title 
of Vidame de Chartres, French lyric poet. 
He participated in the fourth crusade, but 
deserted at Zara under the pretext of going 
to Syria. He is probably identical with 
Guillaume de Chartres, grand master of 
the Templars in 1217 ({}Damietta 1219). 
His 8 extant chansons d’amour treat the 
theme of the disconsolate lover and the un- 
responsive lady with unrelieved gravity. 
A poet of considerable technical merit, his 
best chanson (Combien que jaie demoree) 
effectively combines the theme of separa- 
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tion from his lady with the nostalgia of a 
crusader ‘in an accursed land’, : 

db Ed. J . Brakelmann, in Les plus anciens 
evausonners francais; P. Paris, in Hist. litt. de la 
Prance, 23 (1856); ed. with study T. A. Noonan 
(typescript, Bodleian, Oxford, 1034). EW. 


suillaurne de Lorris (*Lorris (Loiret) ?, 
Hi. ¢, 1235), French poet, author of the first 
4,058 lines of the Roman de la Rose (q.v.) 
Che most influential Old French work of 
literature, Guillaume’s Rose is the account 
of a courtly Wooing cast in allegorical and 
pseudo-autobiographical form. The per- 
sonified abstractions in the poem represent 
tor the most part influences that favour or 
impede the hero’s love-suit, e.g. Bel 
Accueil (the lady’s graciousness), Didagier 
(her Srudging and churlish attitude) 
Malebouche (slanderous reports spread b 
enemies), Jalousie (the lady’s husbaad’, 
: he Work is also to some extent an Art of 
Love in an allegorical setting. Modelled 
in some ways on the cosmic religious 
allegories of medieval Latin (e.g. th 
Anticlaudianus of Alanus de Insulis) the 
poem is rendered attractive by its elaborate 
poueee and idyllic description of the 
xarden of Mirth, Strongly influenced by 
similar descriptions in the 13th-century 
Latin Altercatio Phyllidis et Florae and ite 
vernacular imitations. 'The poem cone 
continued by Jean de Meungs. The Bre 
secular allegory of the middle ages, it set 
the pattern for innumerable later didactic 


works, all of which a asee 
: ed 
elaborate machinery, X nae es 


Guillaume le Breton (1. 1225), chaplain 
to Philip Augustus, author of an epic, the 
Philippeis, in praise of the king. It is an 
umportant historical source. 
A. Duchesne, Hist. F ! 
extracts in Mon. Ger. Hash, Siete, a 2 
F.J.E.R. 


Guillaume le Clere (#7. ¢. 

poet, author of eae 0 acim 
romance in the style of Chrétien de Troyes 
The names of the hero and of his peasant 
father (Soumillois) are those of historical 
Scottish personages: Somerled of the Isles 


($2164) and his relation Fergus of Gallowa 


(T1161). Scottish place-names 

- are f 
mentioned. The poet, a eee! 
F ree nic may have known Scotland and 
was perhaps writing for Alan of Gal] 
($1234). ei 


Fergus, ed. E. Martin (1872), F.w 


Guillaume le Clere, 13th-centy 

ry F 
poet. A Norman, he wrote Hoe aa 
edifying works, including a bestiary (Le 
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Bestiaire divin, between 1208 and 1214; ed. 
R. Reinsch, 1890) and Le Besant Dieu 
(after 1226; ed. FE. Martin, 1569), a long 
disquisition on the sins of socicty. 

Ch-V. Langlois, La Vie en France au moyen- 
dye (1908); M. F. Mann, ‘ Der Bestiaire Divin 
des G. le Clerc’, in Franz. Studien, VI (1888; 
useful for French bestiaries in general). 


Guillaume le Vinier (}fArras 1245), 
French lyric poet. A married clerk, 
brother to Gilles le Vinier, he was a poet 
of considerable talent, with a large output 
(32 poems of certain attribution), who 
handled a variety of metres and forms with 
ease and grace. Besides chansons d’amour 
he wrote a number of pastourelles (precisely 
located in the neighbourhood of Arras and 
Douai), two serventois (religious lyrics) and 
several jeux-partis. is work is in the 
idealistic vein, developing the theme of the 
constant lover who asks for no requital, 
but is bright and idyllic in tone and marked 
by ingenious similes of a concrete and even 
homely type. 

Ed. of nine poems by E. Ulrix in Mélanges 
Wilmotte (1910); P. Paris, Hist. litt. de la 
France, 23 (1856). FLW. 


Guillén de Segovia, Pero (*Seville 1413; 
+1474), Spanish poet. His private life 
was unfortunate; his patrons were Alvaro 
de Luna and an unlucky bishop. He com- 
posed a rhyming dictionary and produced 
some good metrical versions of the seven 
penitential psalms. 

Cancionero general, 1, ed. J. A. de Balenchana 
(1882), 


O. J. Tallgren, Estudios sobre la Gaya de 
Segovia (Helsinki, 1907). E.M.W. 


Guilpin, Epwarp, English verse satirist, 
who was apparently entered at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge (1 VI 1588) and 
Gray’s Inn (29 IV 1591). A friend of 
John Marston, Guilpin replied to the 


attacks of Weever’s Whipping of the Satyre 
(1601). 


Skialetheia (1598), ed. G. B. Harrison, 
Shakes. Assoc. Facs. (1931); The Whipper of the 
Satyre his Pennance (1601), ed. A. Davenport 
(1951). BE. Lik. 


Guinizelli, Guipo (*Bologna 1230/40; 
+Monselice ? 1276), Italian poet. A lawyer 
and a learned man, he was exiled from 
Bologna as a Ghibelline and died in exile. 
His fame rests on a few splendid poems, or 
Parts of poems, and on the magnificent 
tribute paid him by Dante (Purg., 26; De 
Vulg. Elog.; Vita nuova, 20). Dante 
esteemed Guinizelli as a stylist, but still 
more as the ‘saggio’ who had discerned the 
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true nature of love and expressed this dis- 
cernment in the canzone, ‘AL cor gentil 
ripara sempre amore’. ‘Chis famous a“ 
beautiful poem— commonly but mislead: 
ingly termed the manifesto of the dolce 
NOVO (sce STILNOVISMO)— derives in bast 
its force from a genuine intuition of the 
nobility ( gentilezza’) of human lov .* 
love as an interior perfection freed from ar 
courtly associations with class and Iine@se: 


Sawas walting 
just the statement that the aye wt _yvho 
for. 


Its strong influence on Dante ily 
called Guinizelli his ‘father ’—!s eon 
evident in the Vita nuova and the Comm 
The rest of Guinizelli’s verse ig inter 
tently beautiful, with patches of invo 
obscurity; leaving as 4 whole the 


C panne 


pmpres* 


. iio bese sical ge} 
sion of a meditative and mus! art had 


whom death removed before his 
reached maturity. 
G. Zaccagnini, J yimatort botcwt ratort OC 
XIUT (1933); UL. Di Benedetto, ‘ am i Studi 
dolce stil novo (1939); M. Case in ‘ A] cor 
romanzi, 30 (1943; for the canzo 
gentil’, text and commentary). jella let 
G. Zaccagnini, in Giorn, stor. seat . 
40; and in Studi Danteschi ne ina Coni- 
Parodi, in Storta e poesia nella ae (ond ed. 
media (1921); G. Berton), ff Duecew we 
1930). 


i ital, 
> G. 


srench jyric 
Guiot de Dijon (fl. ¢. 1220), en five 
poet. One crusading lyric * ith 


wm W 
courtly chansons are attributed ae e his: 
certainty, ten or eleven others 1 associate” 
He seems to have been closely pion”. 
with another poet from aoe chr f 
(perhaps a relation) called Jace, 
whose chansons are extant. — Gg. de fs 

E. Nissen, Les chansons attribuces @ “TW. 
et Focelin (1929)- 


n 
Guiot de Provins (/!. y2th-1 a ae many 
French poet. In youth, oe rt ov 
illustrious patrons, an fi . ‘a t 
poems survive. After a v3S! ) he tra 
of Frederick Barbarossa (1184, _ Clune 
in Palestine. Later, becom’ ™ 1200)? * 
monk, he wrote his Bi “4 Mat 
individual, vigorous satire O 
life, secular and religious. on 99 

Lyrical works, ed. A. M.F: 
Complete Works, ed. J. Orr (19 A # ES? 

e€ a’ 
Guiraut de Bornelh, at prouP 
cideuil c. 1165; +1220); 
dour, one of the most 
Limousin-Périgord peer estee™ 
humble birth he was high tis : 
his intellectual gifts am was a0 dhe 
poetic form. At first he 4 style com ice 
of trobar ric (a sophisticate mn me 
ing rich rhymes and Inge 


—EE 


cultivated love-poetry, 


[oS 


patterns); later he showed a definite pre- 
ference for simple, lucid poetry. He lacks 
the spontaneity of Bernart de Ventadorn, 
but the charm of his 50 extant songs 1s 
undeniable. The dignified, courtly re- 
straint of his poetry (moral sirvenies, two 
crusader songs and an alba are preserved) 
earned him the admiration of Dante. 

A. Kolsen, G. de B., der Meister der Troba- 
dors (1894), Sdintliche Lieder des Trobadors G. 
de Bornelh (2 vols, 1910, 1935); H. J. Chaytor, 
The troubadors of Dante (1902); A. Piatzold, 
Die individuellen Etgenttimlichketten  etniger 
hervorragender Trobadors (1897). R.R.B. 


Guiraut Riquier (c. 1254-92), Provengal 
troubadour, of modest parentage; from 
Narbonne. He sought in vain—frst in 
Narbonne, then in Castile at the court of 
Alfonso X, in Rodez, elsewhere, finally 
again in his native city—-a protector able 
to appreciate his courtly cavsos d’amor, his 
charming pastorelas, his albas, epistles, 
rotrouenges and tensons. Courtly poetry 
had had its day; from 1285 he addressed 
his love songs to the Virgin. Throughout 
his very numerous poems he shows him- 
self a master of style and a reflective, rather 
than a_ lyrical and inspired poet; his 


Spiritualized conception of love 18 1n the 
tly idiom. 


end religious mysticism in a cour 
. 4 

C. Chabaneau, ‘Cinq tensons de G. o he 
Revue des Jangues romanes, 32 oo) 
Lowinsky, ‘Zum geistlichen_Kunstlied ¥ der 
altprovenzal. Literatur’, 1n Zeitschr. ~ ““? 
Sprache u. Lit., 2° (1898) ; J. Angla c, 
troubadour G. R. (1905) and ‘Notes sur cs 
derniers troubadours a la cour des comtes ce 
Rodez’. in Annales du Midi, 23 (rgIt). 

RRB 


Guittone d’Arezzo (*nr i I ieee 6; 
TLlore alian poet. Aretine 
tFlorence ? 1294), {talian poe ee son 


bourgeois stock, Guittone 10 
aa ‘mitating the Pro- 


and becoming the 


vencz adours hae 
pt eer this tradition 1 


chief representative of tre a 
Italy after the decline of the Sicilian a 
(q.v.). In his 30s 4 religious conv 
low 5s ng the Bolognese 


followed by his enter? 
Order of die Cavalieri di 5. Marie i 
the frati gaudenti), changed is writing; it 
not altogether the sty’; a om ious “an 
became henceforth entirely 1° * deal of 
morally didactic. Besides 2 8 istles, of 
Verse Guittone wrote Re venudied in 
Which 32 have survived, high thet The 
manner and fervently moral int ate rebuke 
est known of these, 4 P a oe which 
of Guelf Florence for ts or Shibellines at 
ad led to its defeat by ing feuminta fam- 
ontapert, accompanies Gul t—-the most 
Ous canzone on the same subjec 
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notable political poem in Italian before 
Dante. Guittone was indeed in his day an 
outstanding and influential personality, 
combining the functions of poet and 
moralist in a way that compels us to regard 
him as a precursor of Dante, despite the 
latter’s persistent disparagement of his 
local and ‘plebeian’ style and diction (cf. 
De Vulg. Elog.; Purg., 24 and 26). Cer- 
tainly the vigour of Guittone’s best verse is 
offset by much laborious word-play, 
especially in the earlier erotic poems, and 
by a general uncouthness and prolixity. 
Strong in reasoning and genuine in moral 
feeling, he lacked imagination and_ the 
sense of art. With the rise of the dolce 
stil novo his work inevitably fell into 
disrepute. 

Le Rime de G. d’A., ed. F. Egidi (1940); E. 
Monaci, Crestomasta ital, det primt secolt 
(1912); prose letters ed. F. Meriano (1923). 

A. Pelizzari, Vita e opere di G. d@’A. (1907); 
FE. Torraca, Studi di storta letteraria (1923); A. 
Schiaffini, 7radisione e poesia nella prosa d’arte 
ital. etc. (1943). KF. 


Giinderode, KAROLINE VON (*Karlsruhe 
rr II 1780; {Winkel am Rhein 26 VII 
1806), German poet, who published her 
romantic verse under the name Tian. <A 
friend of Bettina von Arnim’s, she lived 
as an evangelical canoness at Frankfurt- 
am-Main and committed suicide for love 


of the scholar, Friedrich Creuzer. 

Gedichte und Phantasien (1804); Poetische 
Fragmente (1805).—Gesammelte Dichtungen, 
ed. F. Gétz (1857), E. Salomon (1923). 

K. Preisendanz, Dre Liebe der G., 
Creuszers Briefe an sie (1912); Bettina v. Arnim, 
Die G. (1840; Correspondence of Fraulem G. 
and B. von Arnim, with some of G.’s poems, tr. 
M. Fuller and M. Wesselhoeft, 186r). 

G. Bianquis, Caroline de Giinderode (Paris, 
r910); R. Wilhelm, K. vw. G. (2098), 7 


Gundulié, Ivan (DZivo), Ital. GIovaNnI 
Gonpota (*Ragusa 8 I 1589; 01628 
Nika Sorkogeviéeva; tibid. 1638), Dalma- 
tian poet of a distinguished family. He 
received an excellent classical education 
and occupied numerous important posts in 
the republic. Later, the religious side of 
his nature seems to have deepened; his 
Pjesni pokorne kralja Davida (‘The Peni- 
tential Song of King David’, 1621) is a 
paraphrase in verse of a psalm, whilst his 
Suze sina rasmetnoga (‘Tears of the 
Prodigal Son’, 1622), based on the 
parable, has the accent of personal experi- 
ence. He was deeply influenced by T'asso 
and other Italian poets, and some of his 
few extant plays are little more than 
adaptations of their work. His Dubravka 


GUNTHER 


(1626) shows greater originality and 
lyrical feeling. Around the conventional 
pastoral story of the estrangement and 
eventual reunion of a beautiful shepherd- 
ess and her lover, he sings a moving hymn 
to freedom and human rights, as exernpli- 
fied in the just government of the Ragusan 
republic. His Osman (1626), an epic in 
20 cantos (of which the fourteenth and 
fifteenth do not survive), glorifies the 
Polish victories over the ‘T‘urks in 1621 as 
the prelude to the triumph of Christianity 
over the powers of darkness. Osman 
remains a masterpiece by virtue of its 
noble philosophical spirit, the artistry of 
its style and the skilfully devised interest 
of its varying episodes. 

Verse: Ljubounik sramezljiv (1619!).— 
Pays: Prozerpina ugrabljena,; Diana; Armida; 


Ariadne (1633).—Djela, ed. D. Kérbler (1919), 
ed. V. Babukié (1947). 


A. Jensen, G. und sein Osman (1900). 


Gunther ( fi. 1180), author of two epic 
poems, the Ligurinus, celebrating Frederick 
Barbarossa, and the Solimarius, on the 


crusades. He was tutor to Conrad, 
Frederick’s son. 
Ligurinus, ed. C.-G. Dumgé (1812); 


Solimarius, ed. (part) W. Wattenbach, in 
Archives de l’Orient Latin, I 


J. Sturm, Der Ligurinus (1911); A. Pannen- 
borg, Der Verfasser des Ligurinus (1883). 
| OSS 


Gunther, Acnes, née Breuning (*Stutt- 
gart 21 VII 1863; Professor R. Giinther; 
;Marburg 16 II 1911), German novelist. 
Her strangely mystical novel, Die Heilige 
und thr Narr (1913), is a combination of 
fairy tale and maiden’s dream; it proved a 
best-seller and has retained its romantic 
appeal to female readers. 


z K. J. Friedrich, Die Heilige: Erinnerungen an 
. G. (1915); R. Giinther, Unter dem Schleier 


der Gisela: Aus A. G.s Leben und Schaffen 
(1936). R.W.L. 


Gunther, JoHANN CurisTIAN (*Striegau, 
Silesia 8 IV 1695; +Jena 15 III 1723), 
German poet. A student of medicine in 
Wittenberg, Giinther gave himself up to 
dissipation and was disinherited by his 
father. He moved to Leipzig but did not 
alter his mode of life and died in poverty. 
Giinther was a poet of real power whose 
joan were frustrated partly by his reck- 
ess life and partly by the absence of a live 
erman tradition of poetry. His love 
POeMs unite passion and imagination. 


Gedichte cee OF ° 
Kidinee Genee Sdmtliche Werke, ed. W. 
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Leben und Dichter gf. ©. 
C. Wittig, 7. C. GS: (1909); 
A. Hoffman, C. G. (1932); Ht. W. Munzet, 
Giinther’s Poetry in the light of his personality 
(Diss. Pennsylvania, 1945). 1H1.B.G- 
Gunthorpe, JOHN (;Wells 25 Vi 1499) 
dean of Wells, diplomatist and sapnervae 
He wrote orations modelled on the styt© 
Cicero and works on rhetoric and dialecue- 
R. Weiss, Humanism in England (19405 | 


©. Roquette, 
Giinthers (1860); 


¢ who 
e up- 
qa rare 
be- 


Guro, Evena (11913); Russian ae 
died very young. Making use ol if 
to-date poctic technique, she show a 
sensitiveness and originality | 
came appreciated only after her Gc : “saith 
Sharmanka (1914); Nebesnyeé verbly Ts 
(1924); Osenmty son (1924). 


. tybid. 
Gustav Ill (*Stockholm 24 J i 746; 1h 
29 III 1792), king of Sweden 174 avian 
Gustav III gave his name to the Gus 
Era in Sweden, illustrious at 
Francophil culture, particular y ae, 
He was an ardent patron of ‘ke ine 
during his reign a number 0 
Swedish academies for Jiteratur 
arts were revived or founc ed. 
wrote several patriotic P ays, c.B- 
Adolphs Gdelmod (1783), > a Te 
identifies himself with the peel Je 
romanticized view of Swedish aa “otic 
also wrote the synopsis of eet 
opera Gustaf Vasa (1st Fo - 
versified by Kellgren and se 
Naumann. 


Konung Ca, i +s skrifter 
Oxenstierna (1806-12). 

©. Levertin, Guster te 8 

p tt 18 ; I p url % 
et z Me. folkets justorta, 


. 


drama tisk 
en us ; 
1942” 


1re> 


As 

' os 4h. 
Gutiérrez, JUAN Maria Cre ontiniat 
6 V 1809; tibid. 26 I 1878)» jacking 
poet and biographer. oe best ArBer 
inspiration, he is one of the the Po te 

tinian poets of his age from * ex0 


i Jis HY ig are 
view of formal perfectioD: |. 4 works 


biographies and other histone 


valuable. 
Poesias (1869).- *L 


+GORIO 
Gutiérrez Gonzalez, ae 1877) 
Ceja 9 V 1826; 4Medellin : Gpan 


: best colle 
Colombian poet, author Oo he bu 


; 
of tn alZ ? 
American narrative poem itivo de ree 
genre, ‘ Memoria sobre el a ee 
written in the Virgilian “ etl soPrp of 
Poesias (N.Y. 1867); oo Coleccion 2a. 
cultivo del maiz’, repU’: 
Ortega, 84 (Bogota, 1937): 


5.93 


anner: 
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Gutiérrez Najera, Manure. (*Mexico 
City 22 XII 1859; frbid. 3 II 189s), 
Mexican poet and prose-writer. Greatly 
influenced by the more delicate of the 
French romantics, especially Musset, and 
also by Verlaine, this precursor of soder- 
nismo (q.v.) is one of the clearest examples 
of the mingling of French and Spanish 
styles. His versification is more subtle 
and pleasing than poetry in Spanish had 
known for perhaps as much as a century. 
Some of his topics are ‘realist’ and witty, 
in others he may be recognized as a 
symboliste. 

Verse: Poesias (with study by J. Sierra, 
1896; several later eds in Paris).—PROSE: 
Cuentos frdgiles (1883); Obras (1 pad ls 

5.Sa. 


Gutteling, Henricus ZACHARIAS ALEX- 
ANDER (*Bondowosso, Indonesia 3 IX 
1884; }Driebergen 12 XI 1910), Dutch 
poet. His remarkable talent had barely 
time to develop fully. He wrote two 
volumes of verse and a long poem about 
Shelley and translated Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. His poetry partly appeared in De 
Beweging. 

Een jeugd van Liefde (1906); Doorgloetde 
Wolken ironys bee by A. Verwey); 
Shelley: Prometheus Only ( ore) 

rat cs Bg Za, s 
A. Verwey, ‘A. G.’, in Proz A ere. 


L FerDInanp (*Berlin 17 
Amalie Klonne, ©1849 rs 
XI 1878), German 
and novelist. 

and ambitious, 


Gutzkow, Kar 
ITI 1811; 01835 
tSachsenhausen 16 
Journalist, playwright 
oor parentage, clever 
ae was bent upon academic success, 
till the shock of the 183° revolution aon 
formed him into a sounding-board, - 
before long a leader, of progressive thoug it 
Menzel’s condemnation Oeics 4 - 3 
Wally (1835) as blasphemous ve io 


Prison-sentence and to the supp 


d 
Je esent and future, an 
his works, both pres nian. Never- 


those of other Young Get 
theless as editor of toe pode his 
Wielded great influence 4? e emai 


Se dn oe agree teas so far 
Prodigious novels. “i nae epitomizes 


: —an ° 
Outran execution a y—that it is not the 


the man and his w° ‘« creative theory 
Novels themselves, but a re of society 
of the modern novel, as 4 Pn breadth, that 
Interacting and ramifying to the writing 


Is his valuable contribution 
Of his time | ‘ 
; ex 
Novus: Maha-Gura (2 #0! USD, Sohne 
Mie Zweifl ein (1835)3 Blasedow unt se ‘ 
fleren (1B 351) 1 Geiste (9 VOIS, 


(3 vol ip Ritter vow z 
1850 fF) 7838) 5 uberer von Rom (9 vols, 195 
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61); Hohenschtvangau (5 vols, 1867); Die Séhne 
Pestalozst (3 vols, 1870); Novellen (2 vols, 
1834).—Piays: Nero (1835); Konig Saul 
(1830); Zopf und Schwert (184.4; Sword and 
Queue, tr. G. I, Colbron, rors); Das Urbild 
des Tartuffe (1847); Urtel Acosta (1847; tr. H. 
Spicer, (885); Dramatische Werke (20 vols, 
1873-75).—MIsceLttangous: Forum der Four- 
nalliteratur, antikritische Quartalschrift (1831) ; 
Sorreen (2 vols, 1835); Zur Philosophie der 
Geschichte (1836); Betirdge sur Geschichte der 
neuesten Literatur (2 vols, 1836); Ludwig Borne 
(1840); Briefe aus Paris (2 vols, rx842); 
Vermuschte Schriften (4 vols, 1842-50); Gesaim- 
melie Werke, ed. H..H. Houben (12 vols, 
1908). 

J. Proelss, A. G. (1879); J. Dresch, G. et la 
jeune Allemagne (1904); O. P. Schinnerer, 
Women in the Life and Work of G. (1924). 

H.A. 


Guy de Bazoches (*before 1146; }1203), 
became canon and cantor of Chalons. He 
went on the second crusade. His letters 
and poems give a picture of the easy life 
of a cultured member of the secular clergy. 


W. Wattenbach, ‘Die Briefe des Canonicus 
Guido von Bazoches’, in Berlin. Sitzungsber. 
(r890), ‘Aus den Briefen des G. v. B.’, in 
Neues Archiv, 16 (1891), ‘Die Apologie des 
G. v. B”’, in Berlin. Sitzungsber. (1893); Anal. 
Hymm., 50. A Oa. S 


Gvadanyi, Jé6zsEr, Count (*Rudabanya 
16 NX 1725; ©1752 Baroness Franciska 
Hereczky; ‘[Szakolea 21 XII ror), 
Hungarian poet. A staunch conservative, 
Gvadanyi satirized political and civil life 
in light and epic verse, of which the most 
important is his Falust Notdriusnak Budat 
Utasdsa (1790). 

Verse: A pdstyént forddés (1787); Ronté Pal 
(1793)-— VARIOUS : A vwvildgnak késénséges 
historidia (‘The Common History of the 
World’; 9 vols, 1796-1811; G. wrote 1-6). 

Gvaddnyi-album, ed. D. Kovacs (1887); L. 
Négyesy, Gréf G. 7. és Fazekas mares ( 1 904). 


Gyllembourg(-Ehrensvard), ‘THOMA- 
SINE CHRISTINE, née Buntzen (*Copen- 
hagen 9 XI 1773; ©1790 Peter Andreas 
Heiberg, 01801 Baron Carl Frederik Gyl- 
lembourg(-Ehrensvird) ; tibid. 1 VI 1856), 
Danish short story writer. It was only 
after 1827 that she began to write the so- 
called ‘Everyday Stories’ with which her 
name is now associated. In an old- 
fashioned style she discussed several of the 
problems of her day, and her anonymity 
did not prevent her from receiving much 
acknowledgment and admiration. 

Noveller, gamle og nye (2 vols, 1833-34); 


Fortallinger (1835-36); Lo Noveller 
(337) . Keni Alle (1840); Ner og Fyern (1841); 
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Korsveien (1844); To Tidsaldre (1845).—Sam- 
lede Skrifter (12 vols, 1866-67). 

B. Arnesen Kall, Fru GC. og hendes Varker 
(1895); E. Hude, 7’. G. og Hverdaushistorierne 
(1951). es 


Gyllenborg, Car., Count (*S5tockholm 
7 Ill 1679; tibid. 9 XII 1746), Swedish 
statesman, pamphicteer and playwright. 
First dramatist of the Age of Freedom in 
Sweden. The most important of his 
slightly satirical comedies is Swenska 
spratthéken (1740), modelled on de Boissy. 

Samlade vitterhetsarbeten, ed. P. 


(1863). 


Hansell: 
C.H.E: 


Gyllenborg, Gusrar FRreprik, COUNT 
(*Bankekind, Ostergétland 25 XI 1731; 
tStockholm III 1808), Swedish courtier 
and poet. Friend and colleague of G. P. 
Creutz and one of the poetic circle round 
Hedvig Charlotta Nordenflycht. Gyllen- 
borg began by imitating classical] satires, 
but soon expanded in both lyrical and 
didactic poetry; notable examples are the 
Lhomsonian odes Vinter-Qudde and Var- 
QOvdde, written 1758. He excelled in his 
political meditations and satires on 18th- 
century party strife, though his latter-day 
work degenerated into smug and unin- 
spired rhetoric, save for his attractive moral 


fables, 


Vitterhetsarbeten af Creutz och Gyllenborg 
(1795); Mitt lefverne 1731-1775 (autobiog., 
pub, 188s), 

G. Sahlberg, G. F. G. Hans liv_ och 
dtktning under frihetstiden (1943). C.B.K: 


Gyongyoési, IsrvAn (*Ungvar? 16297; 
#before 1652 Ilona Baranyai, ©1674 Judit 
Gérgei; }Csetnek 24 VII 1704), Hungarian 
poet. Hungarian secular baroque verse 
reached its height in Gydéngyési’s lengthy 
Ovidian epics, of which Murdnyi Venusz 
(1664) is the best known. His technical 
skill and polished idiom distinguished him 
sharply from his contemporary, Zrinyi, 
and set new standards in Hungarian verse. 
Rézsakoszorti (1690); Pordbiil meg-éledett 
li (1693).—Gydngy dsi lead Oss2€S 
eményer, ed. Badics (1914-21). 
J. Arany, G. I. (1863); J. Horvath, ‘Barokk 
izlés irodalmunkban’, in Napkelet (1924); I. 
Waldapfel, G. tanulmdnyok (1932). GEC. 


ula, PAL (*Kolozsvar I 1826; ©1858 
— Szendrey ; +tBudapest 9 XI 1909), 
ungarian critic, short-story writer and 
ne The greatest Hungarian critic of 
ie a po Gyulai maintained a high 
: a standard throughout his long life. 
= ditor of the Budapesti Szemle he 
tcised great influence on contemporary 
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literature. His poetic and other pro 


works are of lesser importance. | 
Petéfi. Sdndor és lirat héltészettink Sr 

Vdrésmarty életrajza (1560). Krittkat dou 

satoh, 1854-1861 (1905). 
I. Riedl, ‘G. P.’, 10 


Budapest! Szemle 
_k Dp. ' P (2 vols, 1935-41): “ 
(1910); I ° | app, fs. [ , ( es Be 


(;0D- 


aafner (LIAFFNER), apt ee Anna 
even (*EHelle 1795) MIR" Tx 
M. Kreunink; + Amsterdam 2 


O 
ne aon yf an origip 
1809), Dutch writer (of Germs base 


vood travel books ‘n oriental sty le 
on first-hand experience. sol 
— aan Madraz 
Ceilon (1806); Reize fangs de _— voor Het 
en Coromandel (1805); Reize ie voet 
eiland Ceilon (1810); I ot “ 
dichtkunst (1823),-—-Gesa” A : 
CM. Haffner (4 vols, 152 -27)- 
J. Ph. Vogel, J. 1. (1900). 
~ ams sterdam 13 
ren (821m Vouden- 
+VelP 
yam 


Haar, BERNARD 
1506 . #1830 Johanna M. ban 
berg, ©1854 Helena i. Boeuns | 
19 NI 1880), Dutch poet, Pros® “< poems 
ecclesiastical historian whose €P J ‘ie 
were much admired in bis tin became 
editor of De Gids (1843-46), De” geq. 
professor of theology at Utrech : 3); 
Porrry: Johannes en Theagerpaulusto® 
Huibert en ee (1843) 3 0-6 alte Es 
- Gedichten vols, 
‘ yd ee het Christendom ae 944-45) 
(1843); De Kerkhervormings _ sodenis (2 
De historiographie der kerkgescm aa 
ove I 
"EV Eordlikten in Kritische S tudien J Ned 
N. Beets, in Levensber. Maatscr in 


. 
’ 
. 


r; , a with 1 yl 
Letterk. (1881, repr: in Spars ed. J 0 
bs ‘ . "e> B ink, Gese WwW. 
plete biblio.) ; J; ten Ke pili: WwW 


Ned. letteren, 2 (1904) W 


Habington, ‘THOMAS 
Chertsey ~ ae 
Tal « i Yr 1 
Die Be Roman Catholic; 
Babington’s conspiracy (15 
Tower, 1586-92, 
Worcestershire (1605) for Ss Slot 
spirators of the Gunpowder 
he was not party. 
TRANSLATION: The Epist! ) 
Prose: The Antiquities “i : Rawlins, 


Churel Worcester, ete. oC seyshitar 
(7173 oats ‘A Survey of Wore? LJ 


J. Amphlett (7 pts, 1893-997: iid on 
Habington, WILLIAM (tpn © Berber. 
1605; ool] or [II 1632/3 Lu isto”? 


11 
+30 XII 1654), English poet and 


pr 

¢ nor f 

(* Thorpe Marker 
;quary 





Jormatio legum ect 
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A Roman Catholic, Habington was 2 
respected member of the court of Charles I. 
His love sonnets celebrate chastity and 
marriage as twin virtues, but his meta- 
physical elegies and sombre religious 
poems carry more conviction. His play, 


The Queene of Arragon (1640), anticipates 


heroic drama in its treatment of themes of 
love and honour. As an historian he inter- 
prets events and personalities morally and 
providentially. 

Castara (1643); The Historie of Edward the 
Fourth (1641); Observations upon Historte 
(1641); The Poems of William Habington, ed. 
Ik. Allott (1948; with life). 


A. Harbage, Cavalier Drama (1936). 
. W.AA. 


Hachimonjiya JisHO: see ANDO JISHO. 


Hacohen, SHa.om (*Meseritz, Poland 
1772: {Vienna 1845), Hebrew poet and 
dramatist. ‘Though educated in the tradi- 


tional way, he joined the enlightenment 
movement when he went to Germany. 
When his Hebrew-reading public in Ger- 
many dwindled he left in 1820 for the 
Austrian empire with its numerous Jewish 


communities. 
Mataei Kedem Al Admath Zafon 
Amal VeTirza (verse play). 


Hadamar von Laber (fl. 1335749), 
Bavarian noble, author of an allegory, 
based on a motif from Wolfram’s T7turel 
(and in the Titurel stanza): 2 huntsman 
With his hounds Joy, Loyalty ete. runs we e 
to earth. Astonishingly popular and often 
imitated. | 

Hs. v. L. ‘Faga’, ed. K. Stejskal ney 

E. E. Hese, Die Jagd ete. (1936). EE. 
Haddon, Water (#1516; ne 
Clere, coAnne Sutton ; SY aeliee 
1571/2), Cambridge Jatinist an Sager 
Je was a member of Cheke's or : é 
ardent supporter of the Reforma : 
- Poemata (1567)3 Re- 


Te is ail O75 scart (15 73 " ea 


ch 
Hadewijch, mid-! gthcentOrY oe OF 
mystic, who lived in Brabant (per. = wb 
Nijvel). She wrote 45 spiritua a soe 
in the style of Provengal me ae id 
16 miscellaneous poems 4% in prose, 


S. ade- 
Visions and a nut esentative of western 


Wijch is an early reP! . eloped in 
European mysticism, wh ich gis: y 
the rath century, Influerer vnard), she 
Northern France (mal nly t enerations ; 
In her turn influenced the ri known as 
In Germany she ecame e | literature 
Adelwip, In Dutch ™ cae 


(verse) ; 
¥. 


Cheke). 


HAECHT 


her original and sublime talent reaches a 
height which has never been equalled. 

Ed. J. v. Mierlo, in Leuvensche Studién en 
Tekstuitgaven, IV, V, VITI, X, XI (1908-25), 
the strophic poems also in 2 vols (1942), the 
letters (1948).—Modern Dutch versions of the 
visions, ed. Albert Verwey (1922); the letters, 
ed. M. H. v. d. Zeyde together with the 
original text and commentary (1936); antho- 
logies by J. Snellen (1933) and J. v. Mierlo 
(1950). 

M. H. v. d. Zeyde, H., een studte over de 
mens en de schrijfster (1934); S. Asters, 
Gesch. v. ad. vroomheid t. ad. Nederlanden, I 
(1950).—Imaginative portraits of H. in poetry 
are: A. Verwey, ‘De kontlikten van H.’, and 
‘De liederen van H.’, in Oorspronkelijk 
Dichiwverk, 11, and P. N. van Eyck, ‘Hadewych’, 
in Meesters (1945). J.J.M. 


Hadlaub, JOHANNES (fl. c. 1300), Ziirich 
citizen and author of 54 poems preserved 
in the illustrated ‘Manesse* (now Heidel- 
berg C) manuscript: one, on the activities 
of Riideger Manesse (Ziirich councillor) 
and his son as collectors of ‘song-books’, 
is of outstanding historical importance. 
His Minnelieder and their tale of ‘ Minne- 
dienst’ are (pace Gottfried Keller) some- 
what lame and ‘romantic’. Poems on the 
trials of family life and his ‘harvest songs’ 
are the antithesis of Minnesang. 

L. Ettmiiller, ¥. His Gedichte (1840); Dt. 
Liederd., ed. K. Bartsch-W. Golther (1928).— 
Gottfried Keller’s Hadlaub, in the Ztirtcher 
Novellen (1878). F.P.P. 


Hadrian, Pusiius AELIus HapRIANus 
(*Italica, Spain a.D. 76; tRome 138), 


Roman emperor 117-38; patron of litera- 
ture and Jearning. A few mediocre pieces 


of his own composition are extant. 
J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Latin Poets 
(Loeb Libr. 1934). A.J.D. 


Haecht, WILLEM vAN (*c. 1530; tafter 
1585), Dutch poet in the Rederijker 
tradition (Motto: ‘ Behaecht Godts wille’). 
Factor of the Chamber ‘De Violieren’ at 
Antwerp in 15 58, he fled in 1585 to an un- 
known destination. He wrote 3 apostle 
plays, bearing witness to his mild Lutheran 
standpoint and his susceptibility to classical 
antiquity as well as to everyday life; also 
a great number of shorter poems, a few 
dialogues, three ‘Jamentations (a_trans- 
lation from Jeremiah) and adaptations of 
the Psalms which left their imprint on the 


Dutch Lutheran hymnbook. 
_ de Vooys in Verz. Lett. Opstellen 
ean ‘or ti Kooiman, Ltther’s kerklied sa. 
Nederlanden (1943); G. J. Steenbergen, in N. 
'Taalgids, 42 (1949) and Jaar boek y.d .Fonteine 
(1950): J.J.M. 


HAFIZ 


Hafiz, SuHams aAL-Din MUHAMMAD 
(*Shiraz 1320; tibid. 1389), Persian poct. 
Hafiz studied literature and religion in his 
native town and mastered the Arabic 
language. His first patron, Shah Abi 
Ishaq-i Inja, whose twelve years of genial 
reign were enjoyed by the poct, was 
ousted in 1353 by the rigorous Mubariz 
al-Din Muharnmad-i Mozaffari, who im- 
posed a stern ascetic life on Fars, to the 
annoyance of Hafiz. Mubariz al-Din was, 
however, deposed five years later by his 
son, Shah Shuja’, and Hafiz found favour 
with him and some of the dignitaries of 
his court. By this time the poet’s reputa- 
tion had become widespread, and he 
received invitations from several neigh- 
bouring rulers. Hafiz, however, declined 
them, preferring Shiraz, for which he 
shows a striking affection. His last patron 
was the Muzaffarid Shah Manstr (1387- 
92), who seems to have offered him a 
position at the court. Of the poet's 
domestic circumstances little is known. 
Reference can be found in his works to the 
untimely death of a son. 

His Divan contains over 500 ghazals 
(short lyric poems), three long odes, 
quatrains and some other pieces. Hafiz is 
the unequalled master of ghazal and the 
finest lyric poct Persia has ever produced. 
His penetrating vision of life, expressed in 
a mystical vein, together with his subtle 
Satirical wit, however, raise him above a 
mere lyric poet. Subtlety of poetical 
thought, delicacy of expression and felicity 
of phrase in Persian poetry, all reached 
their culmination in the ghazals of Hafiz. 
His mastery of ironical satire, directed 
mainly against the hypocrites, false spirit- 
ual leaders and pretentious sufis has 
hardly been equalled by any other Persian 
poet. 

Hafiz has exercised a far-reaching in- 
fluence on later Persian, Indian and 
Turkish poets, and has found many 
commentators in these countries. He has 
inspired western literature, among others 
in Goethe’s Westéstlicher Divan (1819). 
His Divan is the most popular book of 
poetry among the Persians and is treated as 
a kind of Sortes Virgilianae. 


3 Divan-i Hafiz (Calcutta, 1791), ed. H. 
ees (Leipzig, 1854-63); ed. A. Khalk- 
ali (Tehran, 1927); ed. M. Qazvini (Tehran, 
eae complete prose tr. H. Wilberforce 
: atke (2 vols, Calcutta, 1891); see also G. 
» Poems from the Divan of Hafiz (metrical 
Deen: ee C. K. Street, Hafiz in 
of Hat jon . J. Arberry, Fifty poems 
- Vuseley, Biographical Notices of Persian 
Poets (1846); E. Sachau and H. sate Cat. of 
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the Pers. MSS in the Bodleian Library (1 859 di 
H. Ethé, ‘ Neupersische [.iteratur’, 3M —_ 
der iran. Philol.; Q. Qani, Bahs dar im 
Asar-i Hafiz (2 vols, Tehran, 1942-43). 1 
Hafner, Puitie (®Vienna 17315 — nar 
1764), Austrian dramatist. A civil a ate 
then an actor, Hafner opposed exten ini 
ization in the theatre and was the voto 
of the Viennese ‘ Lokalstiick ’. is -_ of 
ies portrayed or satirized the manne 
the tire in Vienna. beh 
Megaera, die furchterliche I fexe (pub. G ‘ ‘ aah 
Die biirgerliche Dame (pub. 177! Gesammelte 
melte Schriften (3 ‘a 1812); UF 
/ vols, 1914). ataue jO 
. rag aed in Allgem. dtsche ie ym6- 
(1879); E. Alker, P. H., ei” ANN B.C: 
diendichter (1923). tT 
Lund 7 vi 


Cart AucusT_( nolar, 


> -edish sc 
1810; tLund 9g I cba? Fe C magnificent 


imarily famous sti 
a ll of Shakespeare, W aa pen 
the standard one in Sweden. 42 
writing he strongly attacked 
romanticism. i 

A. Osterling, C. A. H. (1922); . 
Shakespeare och Sverige intill 
(1931). 

. 7 

Hage, J. VAN DEN: 5ce dasa il —iuutd 
Hagedorn, [FRIEDRICH vou S F ee: 
23 IV 1708; ‘tibid. 28 % 1754 parentage; 
poet. Of Danish-Germar burg ant 
Hagedorn was educated 1n am then in 
at Jena university, and ser er 
London as secretary to the Dan he 


; Hambu 
(1729-31). On his retut? wi eompany 


became secretary to an Eng Ya 
He wrote fables and settle is 
the poetry of Anacreon, ex evant : 
in verse with fluency anC ~ ore in h 
time when these qualities wer 
compatriots. 


Versuch eimiger Gedichte aS 7 BOF a 
poetischen Fabein und £1 - rie ait 
Sammlung neuer Oden a (5 vols; i we 
1742-5 2).—-Poetische We? ragine Bedeute skin 

H. Schuster, J. uv. £4. Ute itk 
die deutsche Literatur (1882) 


. G. 
é rschen D 
Die Vorldufer der anak eontisch 


Hagberg, 


Swedish neo- 


Molin, 


( vols: 


Deutschland und F’. v. FH, (10097 acest exle” 
oe * é 
Hagthorpe, JOHN (fl. om Wye; ewe 
Street ? 1584/5 °s coo Judi ently the 1, 
1630), English poet, appat “ckingha ‘6 
captain who took part 1 " Wagt OFF ow 
Cadiz expedition (1625). cept for 4 
Meditations are uninsp1r© as PY 
lyrics. ( 


. Ie es 
1@5 . son? 
Divine mianigane oh jbrp)s Ji: 
selections ed. E. bry ‘ 
Rerum (1623). 
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Hai Gaon, title of Hat BEN SHERIRA 
(*Pumbeditha 939; fibid. 29 III 1038), 
Iraqi Hebrew religious writer and poet, 
was last Gaon (head of talmudical schools) 
of Babylonia, one of the greatest among 
them. He wrote commentaries on the 
Bible and the ‘Talmud, and many exposi- 
tions of legal subjects (in Arabic); many 
of these were later translated into Hebrew. 
A very large number of his responsa 
(replies to legal questions) is preserved. 
He wrote a (lost) lexicon of the language 
of the 'l'almud, and secular and liturgical 
poems. 

S. Philipp, Beth Habchtrah, II (1889); H. 
Brody, Studies of the Research Inst. for 
Hebrew Poetry, II (1936); Moral Instruction 
(in verse; ed. and tr. H. Gollancz, 1922). 

| CLR. 
Hailes, Sir Davin Datrympte, Lorp 
(*Edinburgh 28 X 1726; tibid. 29 NI 
1792), Scottish historian. Called to the 
Scottish Bar in 1748; 1766 judge of the 
Court of Session, ‘Through Boswell he 
became a correspondent and friend of Dr 


Johnson, who revised his Annals. 
Discourse on the Gorerte Conspiracy (1757); 
Memorials relating to the Reigns of James I and 
Charles I (1762-66); Anctent Scottish i oems 
(from the Bannatyne MS., 1770) ; a of 


Scotland, TO57-I37LI (1776-79 ‘ oa 
Hajek z Liboéan, VACLAV (*Prague 9 - 
1553), Czech chronicler, whose oe “ 
(1541) was a_ highly onsen t Lene 
tendentious (Catholic) account of % 
history. It was held in high wre U 
the Czech national revival, Bs ep 
Shortcomings were exposed by Vobr 5 
and Palacky. 

Kronika éeskd, € 
TOr8 ff.). 


d. v. FlajShans (4 i ae 


Hakluyt, RicHARD (*London ? 1553.15 
t23 XI] 1616), English ie Geen 
Covery, Hakluyt appears t0 d discovery, 
early interested in geography sais tions Oo 
and, feeling that the contri a devoted 
Nglish mariners were underrate Principal 
is life to recording them, T iecatars O 
Qvigations contains St Peanishie Drake 
€ voyages of Hawkins, ro : ° al source. 
€te., for which he is still 4 Pt mee e etus to 
His work, which gave, ; tosh, zpntianie 
IScovery and colonization; Seti rt Society 
Y Samuel Purchas. .T he Hak iritings of 
(founded 1846) publishes the ¥ 
pe discoverers. he Discovery of 
Tips ‘ fou j rons, 
Amerien ee ihe Principal Ne ha 
Voyages Praffiques and D ena 
Enelish Nowen (t2 vols, 15 98-1 na his successors 
_ W. O’F, Lynam, Ha J.B.B. 
(1946), 


‘ably constructec 


HALEK 
Hakuseki: see ARAI HAKUSEKI. 


Halbertsma, Erttyr (*Grouw 8 X 1797; 
fibid, 22 III 1858), renovator of Frisian 
literature. Influenced by Hebel’s Aleman- 
nic folk-literature, he and his brother 
Justus in 1822 brought out a miscellany of 
Frisian poetry and prose, De lapekoer fen 
Gabe Skroar (‘The rag basket of Gabe the 
tailor’), which soon attained great popu- 
larity and was translated into Dutch and 
German. He sympathized with Klaus 
Groth's efforts to revive a Low German 
literature and translated into Frisian some 
poems from his Qurckdorn. 

G. A. Wumkes, Bodders yn de fryske stritd 
(1926). W.E.C. 


Hale, Sir MATTHEW (*Alderley, Glos 1 XI 
1609; coAnne Moore, after 1664 Anne 
Bishop; fibid. 25 NII 1676), English 
lawyer and judge under Cromwell and 
Charles II, renowned for his impartial 
integrity and immense industry; he was 
involved in controversy with Henry More. 
A Letter of Advice to his Grand-children 
(written c. 1673, pub. 1812); Daeffictles Nugae 
(1674); Observations touching the Principles of 
Natural Motions (1677); Hrstory of the common 
law of England (1713, etc.). (aS 


HAlek, Virizstav (*Dolinek 5 IV 1835; 
{Prague 8 X 1874), Czech poet, novelist 
and dramatist. Halek came to Prague as a 
student and spent the rest of his life there. 
Comfortable financial circumstances en- 
abled him to devote himself wholly to 
literature. He was one of the leading 
contributors to the almanach Maj which 
in 1858 introduced a new phase of the 
roth-century Czech literary movement. 
It was at this time that Halek’s long and 
fruitful association with J. Neruda began. 
Lis sudden death caused contemporaries 
to lament the loss of ‘a Czech Pushkin and 
Mickiewicz’ but later generations have 
considerably modified this judgment. 
Halek’s poetic beginnings were in the 
field of the Byronic lyrical epic (Alfred, 
but his more lasting poetical 


855 eee Poe 
a is contained in his lyrical 
poems (° Evening songs’, 1858-59 and 
especially ‘Nature poems [V prirodeé], 


) with their romantic and melo- 
t of nature and love. His 
d tales of country life deal 
i blems of 
h the tragedies and social pro 
pamctiie: parenthood and kinship (Muzi- 
hantska Liduska, 1861). Less successful 
are his historical tragedies 1n verse. 
Spisy, ed. J. Vitek and A. Hartl (11 vols, 
psy, Z Spisy, ed. KE Hikl (10 vols, 1924-— 


ee a ve Stories by Viteslav Halek .. . 


1872-74 
dious treatmen 


HALES 


together with 28 lyrical pieces by the same 
author, tr. Sir W. W. Strickland .. . (1886; 
repr. as Halek’s Stortes and Ewensongs, New 
York, 1930). . 
L. Cech, in Literatura ceska devatendctého 
stoleti, ed. by J. Hanus and others (1907); J 
Mukatovsky, in Slovo a slovesnost, I (1935). 


Hales, Joun (*Bath 19 IV 1584; ftEton 
19 V 1656), English divine and philosopher, 
a member of Falkland’s circle who wrote 
good prose. Assisting in Savile’s Chrysos- 
tom, he became a fellow at Eton (1613-49) 
and was chaplain to Carleton at the synod 
of Dort (1618-19), but suffered under the 
Commonwealth. B.L: J 

The Golden Remains (1659); Works, ed. D. 
Dalrymple (3 vols, 1765). 

J. Tulloch, Rational Theology in England in 
the 17th century (1872). | 


Ha-Levi, JUDAH: see JUDAH BEN SAMUEL. 


Halévy, Lupovic (*Paris 1 VII 1834; 
fibid. 8 V 1908), French dramatist and 
novelist, elected to the French Academy in 
1884. Halévy collaborated with MHenri 
Meilhac in writing comedies of contem- 
porary life and Jibretti for the operettas 
of Offenbach. Wis best-known novel is 
LD’ Abbé Constantin (1882). 

Piays: Fanny (1868); Froufrou (1869).— 
Lipretsi1: La Belle Héléne (1864); Barbe- 
Bleue (1866); La Vie Parisienne (1866); La 
Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein (1867).—Le 
Thédtre de Meilhac et H. (8 vols, 1900-02). 

F. Gaiffe, Le Rire et la Scéne frangaise 
(1932). Ws 


Haliburton, THomas CuaNpLer (*Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia 1796; ©1816 Louisa 
Neville (1840), «1856 Sarah Owen; 
+1865), Canadian author. He was called 
to the bar in 1820, becoming a member of 
the legislative assembly in 1826 and a judge 
in 1829. In 1856 he retired and moved to 
England, obtaining a degree at Oxford 
(1858). He wrote historical and political 
books, but is important chiefly as a 
humorist. 

The Clockmaker, or The Sayings and Doings 
of Sam Slick of Slickville (1836); A Reply to 
the Report of the Earl of Durham (1840); The 
Attaché, or Sam Slick in England (1843); Sam 
Slick’s Wise Saws (1853). H.M.M. 


Halli, Anna Maria, née Fielding (*Dublin 
6 I 1800; 020 IX 1824 Samuel Carter Hall; 
tEast Moulsey 30 I 1881), Irish author. 
She wrote miscellaneous works, mainly 


didactic and descriptive, several dealing 
with the Irish scene. 


Sketches of Irish Character (1829); Lights 
and Shadows of Irish Life (1838) ; The Whiteboy 
(1845); Midsummer Eve (1848). R.McH. 
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, 7 Q_ 
Hall, Epwarp (®Northall ?, ‘Salop a 
997; ¢London 1547), English pienilege, 
educated at Eton and Wings — . Fle 
Cambridge; M.P. for Bridgnort™ eche 
expressed in practice the glorificare monicle 
Tudors which is found his ch 
and reflected in Shakespeare. ve sal 

The Unton of Lancastre and York a Ke 
Sir Henry Elhs (1809). 
j 1793) 
Hall, JAMES (*Philadelphia 19 a Mary 
1823 Mary Posey, IOP ory 1868), 
Alexander; Cincinnati 5 ea literary 
American journalist and editor OF } 
periodical. 
» West (1832); 
Levends of the West (1832, 
Border (1835); The Wilderness ane ; 
- 546). adh Ute 
an — J. H., Literary Pioneer 
Ohio Valley (1941). 


ales of the 
a War 


rT] 10273 7 
Hall, Joun (*Durham \ 11] a a 
don 1 VIII 1656), English ee : 
writer, educated at Durhe -ambridBes 
School and St. John’s Scie ame aa : 
a friend of Hobbes, Henry — -nterest 14 
men of letters. Hall shared an 
education with Hartlib. ical skill. : 
lyric talent and great eee neranam ° 
produced the first English tats 
Longinus. P sb 
ey, © é goo}? 
Verse: Poems (16473, Sod, iby 28" 
Minor Poets of the Caroline oie Tor , Vacivae 
Emblems (1648). ES®AN8 0 ning (1649) 
(1646); The Advancement of T ongints on Me 
TRANSLATIONS ¢ a rhea, ey Hieroe 
fei Tloquence (1954s ~  , with 
Height of Flog feos, ti verse; With M7. 
upon Pythagoras (19575 


of H. by John Davies of Kidwelly): 


ee(he* 
bby"; 
R14 Vv Park, AS Win- 
ee joa rio oe bey 
a-Zouche x 
niff, or Wenyeve; TN rwich ‘orsialist "ie 
En lish divine, prose contro aching: \- 
poet renowned for his Pamanue Se 
distinguished himself at — iD. ri? 
lege Cambridge (Fellow, ap iD rhetor 
putation, and held a lectures ae 
for two successive yee eal the he 
Colchester (1600), he Bee erste 
of Blundell’s School for at ni t0 nce 
aceompani’ ie pe oncastet 3 ny and 
’ I 
ed I to Scotland is synod “ 
I ; oe wit 
as Die rennet Ane te 
Dort (1618). Hall w ; p 


to Lo 
r agains ish 
getics (1618-28) and later re ecrated (yan 


G. Sain 


a 
Lane. 
& 


aud 
mnuus’ and Milton. ted DY Lau po? 
of Exeter (1627), susp il ecame bi 08 
assailed by Parliament, impr i 


ere 
of Norwich (1641) but a he liv “ind 
ment aud @ fine. -*ee! aaa » ord 
retirement at Higham, wr 


Loox] 


and preaching. Hall's prose Characters 
earned him the title of ‘English Seneca’. 
His verse satire is effective, expressing a 
sound literary ideal. His sermons are very 
readable, showing a reaction to moral issues 
reminiscent of Shakespeare’s. 

Verse: Viretdemtartan (1st 3° bks: 1507; 
1508; 1602; 2nd 3 bks: 1598; 1500); The 
Poems of F. H., ed. A. Davenport (1949).— 
Prose: Characters of Vertues and Vices (1608 
etc.); Solomon's Divine Arts (1600); Mundus 
Alter et Idem (1605 ?), tr. J. H(ealey) (1609 *), 
ed. LI. Brown (1937); lard Measure (1647). 
Works (1625-62), ed. P. Wynter (1803). 

G. Lewis, A Life of 7. H. (9886); S. M. 
Salyer, ‘Renaissance influences on H.'s 


Mundus’, in Philol. Quart., 6 (1927). 
B.L.J. 


Hall, Nlaurrrs CORNELIS VAN, pseud. 
FRANK FLORISZOON VAN ARKEL (*Vianen 
4 Il 1768; «1790 Elizabeth Chr. Wlink- 
hamer, o1814 Christina NI. Klinkhamer ; 
tAmsterdam 19 I 1858), Dutch classicist 
Writer of poetry and prose on antiquity, 
later also of humorous works; member of 
parliament and president of the Amsterdam 
court. 

Prose: Gedenkschriften van en door FP. F. v. 
A. (1832); Herinneringen 1787-1813; ed. Th. 
Jorissen (1867).—PortRY: Gedichten (4 vols, 
1818-60); Dichterlijk geschenk aan mune kin- 
deren (1854). ss 

C. H. B. Boot, Het leven en de letterk. ver- 
diensten van M. C. v. H. (1858); EB. Cohen, 
Mr M. C. v. H. als letterkundige (1928). 

J.W.W. 


Hall, Samurt CARTER (“Geneva Barracks, 
Waterford 9 V 1800; ©20 IX 1824 Anna 
Maria Fielding; tLondon 16 III 1889), 
rish editor; an industrious but not an 
Original literary figure; he wrote many 
Works in collaboration with his wite. 


ri \oore 
Reliques of Moore (1844); Memoir of 
on ale R.McHl. 


Hall, "THOMAS (*W orcester 


Tking’s Norton 13 in 
er | ar, edu 
Scvgyman schol ota Be 
He suffered as a Presbyterian. pit 
Prose: Wisdom’s Conquest (165 th _ ‘ee 
warded (3 edns, 1651); Vnaieae Comat 
Lhe Schools Guarded (1654). SATIRE B.L.J. 
im dkpouera (1654): 


Rallaj, Husain BEN Mansur *Tur (Fars) 


i ‘alectician, 
©. 858; +26 III 922), Mics eden of 


“ecstatic and mystic mar - first lived 1n 
ersian fire-worshipPpe? = hers (873- 
*etirement with Moslem _ lon in Persia, 
97), then travelled as 2 a a Mecca an 
Turkestan and India, visite Baghdad 
from 908 onwards lived at ag ’ 


C. 22 VII 1610; 
1665), English 
cated at King’s 
mbroke. 


HALLER 


attracting many disciples. There followed 
persecution and imprisonment (913-21) at 
the hands of orthodox zealots ending in his 
trial and brutal execution. 

His writings in which Moslem, Christian 
and gnostic images are boldly and con- 
summately synthesized consist (exc. his 
Tavasin) of scattered prose and verse 
fragments. He saw the saint as God In- 
carnate and regarded suffering as the road 
to perfect union with the divine will. In 
spite of his neglect of the external practices 
of Islam he was canonized by popular 
devotion. His literary influence is greatly 
felt in Persian and ‘Turkish mystical poetry 
although he wrote in Arabic. 

Kitab al Tawasin, crit. ed. and tr. L. Mas- 
signon (1913); A&hbar al Hallay, crit. ed. and 
tr. L. Massignon and P. Kraus (1936). 

L. Massignon, La Passion d’al Hosayn-tbn- 
Mansour al Fatlaj, martyr mystique de PIslam 
(2 vols, 1922; brilliant classical study), 
Quatre textes inédtis relatifs a la biographie d’al 
Hosavn 6. M. al Hallaj (1914), Essazt sur les 
origines du Lexique Technique de la Mystique 


Musulmane (1922, With appendix). 
W.A.el K. 


Hallam, HENRY (*Windsor 9. VII 1777; 
cor807 Julia Elton; -London 21 [ 1859), 
English constitutional historian and man of 
letters, whose three main works, scrupu- 
lously honest in intention and based on 
profound and accurate scholarship, still 
hold their own. 

View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages (1818); Constituttonal History of England 
from the Accession of Henry VII to the Death of 
George II (1827); J ntroduction to the Literature 
of Europe during the r5th, r6th and r7th Cen- 
turtes (1837-39) - Ms 

FP, x M. Mignet, ‘H.’, in Aloges Historiques 
(1864). R.M.H. 


Halleck, Firz-GREENE (*Guilford, Conn. 
8 VII 1790; tibid. 19 XI 1867), American 
His business and literary career 
took place in New York. He wrote a 
series of popular verse satires with J. R. 


Drake; his most famous poem was an elegy 
at Drake’s death. | 
Poems, by Croaker ..- - (1819); Alnwick 
Castle with Other Poems (1827); Young 
America : A Poem (186 5).—The Poetical Works 


of a H. ( 8H) H.: An Early Knicker- 
FL. 


poet. 


. F. Adkins, 
bocker Wit and Poet (1930). 


; 6X 1708; 

aller, ALBRECHT VON (*Berne 1 
“ae 12 XII 1777), German poet. Of 
atrician descent Haller studied medicine 
- Tiibingen and Leipzig; visited England 
d was appointed a professor 


ce an fess 
my ingen in 1736. Above alla scientist, 
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Haller became the German authority on 
anatomy in the 18th century and was also 
eminent as a botanist. His poem Die 
Alpen, written after a tour of the Alps in 
1728, 1s a landmark in German descriptive 
poetry in its sympathetic approach to the 
simple peasant and to nature in its wilder 
aspects, 

Versuch schweizerischer Gedichten (includes 
Die Alpen, 1732); Gedichte, ed. L. Hirzel 
(1882) ; Lagebuch (2 vols, 1787). 
ery ‘rey, A. v. H. und seine Bedeutung ftir die 

eutsc 


: he Literatur; E. Schmidt, ‘A. v. Fuss 
in Charakteristiken, 


I (1886); F. Vetter, Der 
junge FH. (1909); R. R. Bot Der poet i. 
(1947). ILB.G. 

Mallgrimsson, Jonas (*Hraun in Ox- 
nadalur 16 XI 1807; +Copenhagen 26 V 
1845), Icelandic poet and novelist. flall- 
rea ia came of a gifted family and was 
the a 7 in an atmosphere conducive to 
Widied opment of his poetic gifts. He 
eaten science in Copenhagen and 
Denice er the influence of German and 
oars Jomanticism. He was a co- 
ie ae 1835 of the periodical Fjélnir 


a pioneer j 
geology of feclenal. mie Shidly ol the 


from as chiefly drew his inspiration 
north Iceland = of his native region in 
many of ther te also wrote love poems, 
appoititmens io eet by his own dis- 
satirical ver oe) love, and, occasionally, 
nentin hi Se. Patriotism is also promi- 

"HS Work, ob: imine was one of 
ment ; or the romantic move- 
(1847) os and, as his Grasaferéd 
modern Sian One of the pioneers of 
soet 1 ction inthe country. Asa 


ions can best be compared with Heine. 
6 

(1883) ¢ 52847): Liéémeli og Gnnur rit 

udmundsson (qe Gbundnu mdli, ed. T. 

(5 vob 1929-36) Pa ed. M. pdéroarson 
- Gislason x 3 

ee oe ea)! 5s: Be Di , 

Um H., in Alpsdubshin eed . RGD. 


the main Supports 


Hall 
1647 3; tiPy 3 OHANN CurisTian (*Breslau 
‘d. 1704), German dramatist, 
aspires to + ollower of Lohenstein. He 
but, follow; © Same kind of courtly art 
a form ee the change in taste, cultivates 
Opera €tmediate between drama and 

F » under Ttalian influence, 

T 

ae ed. 1oR eer und Schdfferspiele (1672?, 
- Ste 
E.G, ger, J. C,H. (Diss. Leipzig, 1909); 
raaaen Hallmanns Deane (Diss. 
Kunstdyg et Erik Lunding, Das Schlesische 
€T, Deutsc}, ( Openhagen, 1940); H. Schoff- 
er Osten im deutschen Geist (1940). 
L.W.F 
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Halm, I’rieprici, pseud. of ELtGius Franz 
JosepH TFreinerRR VON NIONCH-BELLING- 
HAUSEN (*Cracow 2 IV 1806; TVienna 22 
V 1871), Austrian dramatist, who in his 
lifetime threw Grillparzer into the shade, 
both in official life and with the popularity 
of his striking, though meretricious, plays. 
Of far finer quality are his few ‘ Novellen’, 
which were published posthumously and 
in their compelling drive show = the 
influence of KXleist. 

Gedichte (1850).—Piays: Griseldis (1835; 
tr. Sir R. A. Anstruther, 1840); Camoens 
(1838); Imelda Lambertazzi (1842) ; Der Solin 
der Wildnis (1843; Son of the Wilderness, tr. 
W. H. Charlton, 1868); Wildfeuer (1864); Der 
Fechter von Ravenna (1854; The Gladiator of 
Ravenna, tr. W. H. Charlton, 1861); Vor 
hundert Jahren (1859).—NOVELLEN : Die Marai- 
panliese (1904); Das Haus an der Veronabrticke 
(1904); Die Freundinnen (1906).—Werke (8 
vols, 1857-64); Nachlass, ed. I. Pachler and 
E. Kuh (4 vols, 1872); Auswahl, ed. O, 
Rommel (4 vols, 1909-14); Briefwechsel mit 
Enk von der Burg, ed. R. Schachinger (1890). 

H. Schneider, H. und das spantsche Theater 
(1909). H.A.P. 


Halmael, Henprix VAN (*Emmerich 
1654; 01679 Janneke Swartepaert; OAm- 
sterdam 8 VI 1718), Dutch playwright in 
the manner of Bredero and Asselin; men- 
nonite and merchant. 


Zedemeester en K antoorknecht ( 1698) ; Schtjn- 
heilig Weeuwtje (1711); Bedrieger erfgenaam 
bedroog 14). - 

: wes ee Tijdschr. v. Nederl. Vaal- an 
Letterk., 8 (1888). J.W.W, 


at-Hamadhani (*969; 11007), Arabic 
writer, and the creator of the magama (aq 
short story in rhymed prose). Al-Hamadh- 
ani’s hero, a witty, unscrupulous vaga- 
bond, journeys from place to place and 
supports himself by the presents which 
his impromptu displays of rhetoric, Poetry 
and learning seldom fail to draw from an 
admiring audience. The second charac. 
ter is the rawi or narrator who, continually 
meeting with the other, relates his adven- 
tures. 

The Maqamat of Badi‘ al-Zaman al]. 
Hamadhani, tr. W. J. Prendergast (1913, 
1917). S.M.S, 


Hamann, Jouann Georc (*Konigsberg 
27 VIII 1730; tMiinster 21 VI 178g), 
German philosophical writer. A restlegs 
spirit, Hamann, after travels in Holland, 
England and Russia, spent most of his life 
in K6nigsberg in diverse employments, 
including customs inspector and newspaper 
editor, and ended as the guest of the pious 
princess Gallitzin. Deeply religious and 
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acutely conscious of sin, Hamann passion- 
atcly opposed the rationalism of his age, 
Claiming that not reason but the human 
heart leads to truth. He expressed his 
views in an obscure, turgid, oracular style, 
which earned him the appellation ‘Magus 
im Norden’. Hamann exercised con- 
siderable influence upon Herder and 
through him upon the ‘Sturm und Drang’. 

Sokratische Denkiwtirdigkeiten (1759); 
Kreuzstige des Philologen (1762); Selbstge- 
sprdch eines Autors ( 1773); Golgatha und 
Scheblimint (1784).— Schriften (4 vols, 1872- 


74). 


J. Minor, ¥. G. H. tn setner Bedeutung ftir 
die Sturm- und Drangpertode (1881); R. Unger, 
Hamanns Sprachtheorie im  Zusammenhang 
seines Denkens (1905) and Ai. und die Aufkldrung 
(1911); F. J. Schmitz, Zhe Problem of In- 
dividualism and the Crises in the Lives of 
Lessing and Fl. (1944). H.B.G. 


Hamd AUah-i Mustowfi (*Qazvin 
1281-82), Persian historian, geographer 
and man of letters, is the author of Zarikh-t 
Guszideh (1330), a universal history, and 
Nuzhat al-Qultib (1339), mainly a geo- 
graphical work. 

Lartkh-t Gusideh (Leyden, 1910; abbr. tr. 
Ik. G. Browne and R. A. Nicholson, 1913); 
Nushat al-Quliib, geographical section ed. an 
tr. G. Le Strange (2 vols, 1915-19); zoo- 
logical section ed. and tr. J. Stephenson 
(1928). E.Y, 


Hamerling, ROBERT, pen-name of RUPERT 
JOHANN HIAMMERLING (*Kirchberg am 
Walde 24 III 1830; }Stifting 13 VII 1871), 
Austrian narrative poet. Condemned to 
the restricted life of an invalid, he found 
compensation in highly coloured fantasy, 
producing a mephitic blend of the idealistic 
and the voluptuous. 


Venus im Exil (1858); Sinnen und Minnen | 


(1860) ; Zin Schwanenlied der Romanttk (1862) ; 
Ahasuerus in Rom (1866); Der Konig von Ston 
(1869); Danton und Robespierre (1871); Die 
steben Todstinden (1872); Amor und Psyche 
(1882).—NoveL: Aspasia (3 vols, 1876; tr. 
- J. Safford, 1882).—Stattonen memer 
Lebenspilgerschaft (1889) ; Sdmtliche Werke, ed. 
M. Rabenlechner (16 vols, and. ed. 1922). , 
P. Rosegger, Persénliche Erinnerungen an ix. 
fI. (1891); M. Rabenlechner, H., sein Leben 
und Werke (1896); Wien in den Tagebiicher n 
und Dichtungen Hamerlings (1916). H.A.P. 


Hamid al-Din, Anu Bakr Omar (*Balkh; 
T1164), Persian man of letters, is the 
author of Magdmat (1156; pr. Cawnpore 
1852), a collection of 23 essays 1n rhymed 
Prose on the model of Hariri and al- 
Hamadhani. . 
C. Rieu, Cat. of the Pers. MSS in the Brit. 
Mus., II (1881). E. ¥.. 
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Hamilton, ALEXANDER (*Nevis, Scotland 
tr I 1757; 1780 Elizabeth Schuyler; 
tNew York 12 VII 1804), American states- 
man. One of the founders of the American 
republic, he became secretary of the 
treasury. He supported the developing 
capitalistic economy. 

The Federalist (with Madison and Jay, 1787- 
8S); Report on Public Credit (1 790); Report on 
Manufactures (1791); The Works oF 4. Fs, 
ed. H. C. Lodge (12 vols, 1904). 

N. Schachner, 4. Hl. (1946). J ON 


Hamilton, ANTHONY, CouNT (*Ireland 
c. 1646; fSt Germain IV 1720), courtier 
and author. Governor of Limerick 1685; 
fought at the Boyne in 1690 and lived 
thereafter at James II’s exiled court at St 
Germain. His Memoirs of his brother-in- 
law, the Comte de Grammont, are a vivid 
and gracefully written picture (no doubt 
part fiction) of life at the French and 
English courts. 

Mémoires du comte de Grammont (1713; Eng. 
tr. 1714; ed. Sir Walter Scott, 1811); Contes de 
Féerie (1730-49; Eng. tr. 1760). iba od 


Hamilton, Wuttiam, of Guilbertfield 
(*Ladyland c. 1665; +Latrick 24 V 175r), 
Scottish poet. Hamilton served as a 
soldier, but spent most of his life as a laird 
and man of letters. He modernized Blind 
Harry's Wallace (1722); contributed miscel- 
Janeous poems in the vernacular to Wat- 
son’s Choice Collection of Comic and 
Serious Scots Poems ( 1706), and in a verse 
correspondence with Allan Ramsay (usually 
printed with Ramsay’s works) set a model 
for Burns’s poetical epistles. qi cae 


Hamilton, WILLIAm (*Bangour 1704; 
tTLyons 25 III 1754), Scottish poet. He 
was out in the Jacobite rebellion of 174.5, 
escaped after Culloden and remained on 
the continent till pardoned in 1749. An 
insipid poet in the Augustan modes, but 
author of the fine ballad The Brags of 
Yarrow. 

Contributions to Ramsay’s Tea-Table Mys- 
cellany (1724-27); Poems on Several Occasions 
(1748; 1760); Poems and Songs of W. H., ed. 
J. Paterson (1850). JK 


Hamilton, Sir WILLIAM (*Glasgow 8 III 
1788; cor828 Janet Marshall ; tEdinburgh 
6 V 1856), Scottish philosopher; professor 
of history at Edinburgh, 1821; professor 
of logic and metaphysics, 1836-56, He 
modified traditional formal logic; and his 
unprecedented learning made Possible a 
new orientation in British philosophy, He 
brought British thought into contact with 
that of Kant and Hegel. 
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The Works of Thomas Retd, ed. Harnilton 
(1846, 1852, 1863); articles in The Edinburgh 
Review, pub. as Discussions on Philosophy and 
Literature, Education and University Reform 
(1852); Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, ed. 
H. L. Mansel and J. Veitch (4 vols, 1858-60). 

M. P. W. Bolton, The Scoto-Oxonian 
Philosophy (1867); J. S. Mill, Examination of 
Si W. H.’s Philosophy (1865); W. H. S. 
Monck, Sir W. H. (1881); J. H. Stirling, Sir 
W. H.; being the Philosophy of Perception 
(1865); J. Veitch, Sir W. H.: The Man and his 
Philosophy (1883). 1K: 


Hammarskéld, Lars (Lorenzo) (*Tuna, 
Kalmar 5 IV 1785; +Stockholm 15 X 
1827), Swedish librarian and author. 
One of the first constructive literary critics 
of Sweden and author of a creditable 
history of Swedish literature (Svenska 
uitterheten, 1818-19). He attacked pre- 
vailing French classicism and also started 
or collaborated in a number of pro- 
romantic literary periodicals. His letters 
form an important source for conternporary 
literary history: a selection are published in 
ee rérande nya skolans historia, ed. G. 
Frunck (1886-91). 


Valda “tSt% 
(with ies ae me iba) PeCNe skrifter 
Ir. Fahlbeck, Idéer och main (1936). 
ee. 
Hammond, WILLIAM (*St Alban’s Court, 
eo 1614), English poet, brother-in-law 
momen” Sandys and connected with a 
er or poets. His own occasional 


verse 18 easy in style and readable in 
content, 


Poems (165s), ed. G. Saintsbu Minor 
Poets of the Caroline Period, II ‘eooth. 
B. 


Han YG (*768; +Ch‘ang-an 824), Chinese 
essayist and poet. Han obtained his 
egree in the official examinations of 792 
but failed to secure a public post. In 796 
€ went to Pien-chou where he began his 
career as a teacher, with two disciples, 
Chang Chiand Li Ao. He returned to the 
Capital in 801 as a teacher in the imperial 
st lara Then he became a censor, but 
: ended emperor ‘Té-tsung and was 
anished to a provincial post. However, 
after his recall by emperor Hsien-tsung 
(806) he advanced steadily to high office. 
ast pao protest against bringing the 
et re to the capital brought a 
eanicl anisnment (819), but he was soon 
ae believed himself to have a divine 
a to restore the position of Confuc- 
‘Gent which Buddhism had usurped; he 
se regarded himself as the direct 
cessor of Mencius (in the importance 
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he gave to this philosopher he was a fore- 
runner of the Sung neo-Confucians). 
Similarly he was the chief advocate of the 
movement for a return to the prose-style 
(u-wén) of the Chou and Han dynasties. 
In his own writing he achieved a lucid, 
agreeable style; his dislike of ornament 
provoked the eriticism that his verse was 
rhymed prose. Despite his contemporary 
reputation his works suffered neglect until 
the N. Sung dynasty, when, with the new 
impetus to the ku-wén movement, they 
were recovered by Ou-yang Hsiu. 

Han Ch'ang-li ch‘iian-chi: Ger, tr. i. v. Zach, 
Han Yii's Poetische Werke (Harvard 1952); 
other select trs in H. A. Giles, Chinese Poetry 
in English Verse (1898), Gems of € "hinese Litera- 
ture, Il (2nd ed. 1923), W. Bynner, Lhe Jade 
Mountain (1929), >- Jenyns, 4 I urther Selection 
from the Three Hundred Poems of the T'ang 
Dynasty (1944)5 see also I. Erkes, ‘Das 


’ TT ide ; ag 
Midchen vom Huashan’, in Asia Major, [IX 


oA Rideout, ‘The Context of the Yuan 


Tao and the Yuan Hsing’, in Bull. Schoo) 
Or. Studies, XII (1945). A.R.D. 


Han-fei-tzu, ‘Master Fei of Han’, title 
of prince Fei of Han (}Hsien-yang 233 
g.c.), Chinese philosopher. JHis thought 
was not directed towards the ritually 
regulated socicty of his master, Hstin-tzt, 
but developed the ‘legalist school tenet of 
the central authority governing through 2 
Gxed body of | law. He used | laoist 
doctrine, particularly from Lao-tzii, as the 
metaphysical basis of his teaching. Of 
the present book Han-fet-tztt, some 
chapters are later replacements of early 
losses, and the authenticity of others has 
been questioned. 

Han-fei-tzit: The Complete Works of Han 
Fei Tait, 1 (ch. 1-39) tr. W. Ks. Liao (1939); 
ch. 50, ‘Learned Celebrities , tr. W. K. Liao, 
in Harvard Jour. Asiatic Studics, III (1938), 

A. Waley, Three Ways of Thought in Ancient 
China (1939): A.R.D. 


Wanka, VACLAV (#Ho#inéves 10 VI 1797; 
+Prague 1861), Czech author. A gifted 
d scholar, Hanka was one of the 
ung Czechs who contributed 
to the rebirth of Czech culture. His 
original poems show the distinct influence 
of Czech and South Slav folk poetry, 
Hlanka is best known as the probable 
instigator and part-author of the forged 
manuscripts of Kralové Dvtr and Zelena 
Hora which purported to contain Czech 
epics and lyrics from the early middle ages 
but were in fact romantic forgeries, in- 
spired by the example of Chatterton and 
James Macpherson. Hanka was assisted 
in this venture by J. Linda and V. A. 


poet anc : 
enthusiastic yo 
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Svoboda. ‘The manuscripts were finally 
proved to be false in the 1880s by the 
philologist J. Gebauer, T. G. Masaryk 
and other scholars. ‘he controversy as 
to their authenticity had by then become a 
cause célébre. (See also FORGERIES.) 

Pisné, ed. J. Machal (1918).—The manu- 
scripts were published in facsimile by Ve 
Vojtéch with transcription and notes by V. 
FlajShans (1930); Eng. tr. A. H. Wratislaw, 
The Oueen’s Court Manuscript, with other 
ancient Bohemian poems, trans. from the 
ortginal Slavonic into English verse (1S ="). 

J. Hanu’, in Literatura éeskd devatendctého 
stoleti, 1 (and ed. 1911). On the manuscripts, 
F. M. Barto8, Rukopisy Krdlovédvorsky a 
Zelenohiorsky (1946). R.A. 


Hannay, James ("Dumfries 17 II 1827; 
o18s3 Margaret Thompson, ©1868 Jean 
Hannay; {Barcelona 3 I 1873), Scottish 
journalist and novelist. He edited the 
‘Edinburgh Courant’ (1860-64) and was 
British consul at Barcelona from 1868. 
Hannay is a sound literary critic; and in his 
two best novels, Singleton Fontenoy (1850) 
and Eustace Conyers (1855), he made a 
minor contribution to the fiction of the sea. 


Lectures on Siatire and Satirists (1854); 
Essays from the Quarterly (1861);  ZLhree 
Hundred Years of a Norman House (1866) ; 
Studies on Thackeray (1869). J... 


Hannay, PATRICK (*Kircudbright ?; ‘fat 
sea 16297), Scottish poet. Author of 
miscellaneous poems, pleasing couplet 
instructions to maids and wives, and a 
highly coloured ‘heroic poem’, Sheretine 
and Mariana, in six-line stanzas. 

A Happy Husband: or Directions for a Mard 
to chuse her Mate. Together with a Wives 
Behaviour after Marriage (1619); Elegtes on 
the Death of Queen Anne (1619); The Nightin- 
gale, Sheretine and Mariana... - Songs and 
Sonnets (1622).—Poems, ed. G. Saintsbury, in 
Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, I (1998) 

id. 


Hansen, Mauritz CHRISTOPHER (*Kom- 
perud, Modum 5 VII 1794; co01816 Helvig 
Leschly; Kongsberg 16 III 1842), 
Norwegian novelist and short-story writer. 
The prolific concoctor of romantic novel- 
ettes and text-books of all sorts, whose 
duties as a schoolmaster and constant 
financial worries frustrated the proper 


development of his undoubted literary 
he outstanding figure of 


talents. He wast | 
a bleak period in Norwegian literary 
history. 


Othar af Bretagne (1819); Noveller og 
Fortellinger, ed. C. N. Schwach (8 vols, 
1855-58); Noveller 7 Udvalg, ed. Buea 


(1882). 


Happel, EseRHARD WERNER (*JSirchhain 
12 VIII 1648; tHamburg 15 V_ 1690), 
German author of 314 many-volumed 
novels, besides numerous historical and 
journalistic works. His Teutscher Karl 
(1689-90) and Academischer Roman (1690) 
are based on his own experiences; others 
romanticize contemporary history in differ- 
ent parts of the globe. 

Novets: Der astatische Onogambo (1673); 
Der Ungarische Kriegs-Roman oder Aussfiirliche 
Beschreibung dess jtingsten Ttirckenkriegs . . . 
unter einer anmuhiigen Liebes- und Helden- 
geschichte auf Romantsche Wetse  verfasset 
(1685-89); Der Academische Roman, ed. R. 
Schacht (1913).—Hsrory : Fortuna Brittannica 
oder Brittannischer Glticks-Wechsel (1689); 
Hibernia Vindteata (1691) etc. 

T. Schuwirth, £. W. H. (Diss. Marburg, 
1909); G. Lock, Der hofisch-galante Roman 
bet H. (1939); A. Hirsch, Biirgertum und 
Barock tm deutschen Roman (1934). L.W.F. 


HarambaSi¢é, Aucust (*Donji Miholac 
14 VII 1861; tStenjevac 16 VII rorz), 
Croat poet and writer. He became a 
follower of A. Startevié’s right wing 
nationalist movement and devoted much 
of his time to politics. His literary output 
was great, ranging from lyrics and patriotic 
poetry to children’s poems and numerous 
translations from Slav writers and from 
Shakespeare, 

Rusmarinke (1883); Pyesntéke pripovifest? 
(1889); Mali Rei eens ihe tin 


Harbaugh, Henry (*nr Wayn 
Franklin Co., Pa. 28 X “ae cOr4 Sil eoe 
Louisa Goodrich, cor4 XI 1848 Maria 
Louisa Linn; tMercersburg, Pa. 28 XII 
1867), Pennsylvania-German clergyman 
and poet of Swiss descent. In 1863 he 
became an influential professor of theology 
at the Mercersburg Seminary. He pub- 
lished the first and some of the best 
Pennsylvania-German verse. 


Poems (1860); Hymns and Chaz . 
Harbaugh’s Harfe, Gedichte in jeiaertied Al 
Deuischer Mundart, ed. P. Bausman (1870).— 
THEOLOGY: The Sainted Dead (1848): Heaven- 
ly Recognition (1851); The Heavenly Home 
C ; 53) oe aoe of i Bible (1854); The Life 
of Michael Schlatter (1 . i 
Woman (1855). eng He SHES a 

L. Harbaugh, Life of the Rev. H. H. (1900) 

ER. 


Harduyn, Justus DE (*Ghent 11 IV rs82- 
+Oudegem 9 V 1641), Flemish poet, 
ordained priest in 1607. In his youth h 
wrote love poems in the manner of ‘oe 
Pléiade ; later he turned some of them ties 
religious poems. A few are as pure “ 
medieval folk-songs. He is the fine’ 
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genuine poet of the 17th century in the 
Southern Netherlands. 


De Weerlticke 


(36292 ub, 
D Pp 


c 


Roase-mond 
anonymously), fac. ed. O. 
ambre (1942); Goddeliche Lofsanghen (1620; 
- O. Dambre, 1933); Den val ende Opstand 
van David (1620); Goddelycke Wenschen 
(1629; after H, Hugo’s Pia Desideria). 
., 2: Dambre, De dichter F. de H. (1926) and 
J. de H.’s drievoudig testament’, in Roeping 
(1943); E. Rombauts, ‘J. de H.’s Goddelicke 
ty “sanghen’, in Feesthundel van H. FJ. van 
é Wijer, II (1944). A.M.B.W. 


Liefden tot 


Hardy, Avrxanpre (*c, 


reyo* Tr672 1), 
French dramatist. lod Rng 


He was a ‘hired poct’ 
and perhaps actor in companies which 
performed principally at the Hétel de 
ourgogne (Paris) from c. 1600. In 1628 

; claimed already to have written 600 

tee 34 Survive and include 5 pastorales 
eee Italianate play in a country 
= 8), 3 ‘dramatic poems’, 12 tragedies 
14 tragi-comedies. The two latter 

y melodramatic 


tyPes presented violentl 
Though written in 


action on the Stage, 
ver 

Se, Hardy’s plays have theatrical, but 
Their main sources 


small literary, value 

were ; 

ish pose contemporary Italian and Span- 

rae ae and novels and translated Greek 

Hardvw’ °man histories and romances. 
YS type of undisciplined drama, 


Wri 
eae for a multiple décor, disappeared 
1€ Introduction of the unities. 


ceee Cc Porm: Théagéne et Chariclée 
Coriolan - RAGEDIES : Didon; Scédase ; Panthée; 
RAGI-cc Mariamne; La Mort d’ Alexandre.— 
Cornélie oy a Alceste; Ariadne ravie; 
PastTorar a Force du sang ; Frégonde; Elmire.— 
Amour (al “< ee! Corinne; Le eh 
Pub, I _S y vols, 

arburg, 1883-84) * 7 ed. Stengel (5 


“4 


igal, 4. H P 
A ) - (1889); H. C. Lancaster, 
mre ’Y of French Dramatic Literature in the 
Sluboue we I (1929); S. W. Deierkauf- 
t, Vie d’4. H. (Philadelphia, 1947). 


athe BBs Jou (#1378; +1465 2), English 

fro r of a metrical chronicle of England 
. €arliest times to 14.64. 

The ® Chronicle of Iohn Hardyng together with 

Ellis Gay of Richard Grafton, ed. H. 


Ones ngsford, ‘The First Version of H.’s 
nglish "ils Eng. Hist. Rev., 27 (1912) and 


rical Literature in the r5th 
entury (1973). R.W. 


rte, Avcustus Joun CuTHBERT (*Rome 

English 1634; tHolmhurst 22 I 1903), 

taleny iter Of gentle biographies and 

Copious guidebooks reinforced with 
©Xtracts from other works. 


“OS near Rome (2 vols, 1875); Cities of 
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Northern and Central Italy (3 vols, 1876); 
Memorials of a Quiet Life (3 vols, 1872-76); 
Story of Tzco Noble Lives [Lady Canning and 
Lady Waterford] (3 vols, 1893); Life and 
Letters of Marta Edgeworth (2 vols, 1894); 
Story of my Life (6 vols, 1896-1900), abbr. ed. 
M. Barnes (2 vols, 1952-53), R.M.H. 


Haren, Jur. ONNO Zwter van (*Leeu- 
warden 2 IV 1713; ©1738 Sara A. van 
Huls ; t-Wolvega 2 IX 1779), Dutch poet, 
a friend of prince William IV and influ- 
ential statesman; in 1760 banished from 
The Hague because of a family scandal. 
His poctry and prose never attained the 
traditional rSth-century smoothness, the 
style is harsh, interesting and genuine. He 
wrote a drama criticizing the Dutch East- 
India company, Agon, Sulthan van Bantam 
(1769), the play Willem I (1773) and the 
comedy Pietje en Agniete (1779). 

Porrry: Aan het Vaderland (1769; rev. ed. 
De Geuzen 1771), new versification by Bilder- 
dijk (2 vols, 1785), ed. A. Stakenburg (1943)3 
Herschijning (1776).—De _dichterlijke werken 
van W.en O. Z. v. H., ed. Jer. de Vries (2 vols, 
mae + Leven en werken van W, en 
O. Z. v. H. (1874);_C. Busken Huet, in Litt. 
Fant. en Krit., 6; H. J. Polak, in Studién (1888) ; 
J. A. F, L. v. Heeckeren, in Paal en Lett., 4; 
W.H.F. Mansfeldt, in De Gids (1920); E.du 
Perron, Solguian ys! eae te 
Stake _2.v. H., De Geuzen (1943). 
Stakenburg, O ww: 


Haren, Jur. WILLEM VAN (*Leeuwarden 
2x Il xr72103 ©1737 Marianne Charles, 
co17sg Anna K. L. Natalis; }(suicide) St 
Oedenrode 4 VII 1768), Dutch poet and 
statesman, disciple of Voltaire in more 
fuent verse than that of his brother, Onno. 
Frustrated by a life of reverses only partly 
caused by his own stubbornness, 


helijk leven (1760); Gevallen van 

Frise ome mad rev. ed. 1758); Leonidas 

(1742); Lof der vrede (1742); Extract of Mr 
v. H.’s Love of peace (1742). 

J. Koopmans, in De Beweging, 3 (1907) and 

in De Nieuwe Taalgids, 15 (1922); H. J. L. 

van Haselen, W. v. Harens Gevallen van Friso 


(1922). J.W.W 


Harineton, JoHN (fl. 1550; 1546 
Bihelecua, daughter of Henry VIII, 01554 
Isabella Markham), English politician and 
translator of Cicero, a confidential servant 
to Henry VIII and devoted to princess 
Elizabeth. be vii 

Ci The Booke of freendshipe (1550; 
ES ipeme A 1904), ed. W. H. D. spesE aru 


Harington, Sir JOHN (1561; +20 XI 
1612), English miscellanist. Educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, Harington lost favour 
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at court because of his Rabelaisian dis- 
courses on. sanitation (1596) and _ his 
association (1597-1601) with the earl of 
Essex, though James I made him tutor to 
prince Henry. MHarington’s translation of 
Orlando Furtoso reproduces the stanza but 
not the spirit of the original. His 
Apologie of Poetrie relies heavily upon the 
medieval conception of poetry as essentially 
allegorical. Huis epigrams are coarse and 
his ebullient humour is better illustrated by 
Nugae Antiquae. 

Orlando Furtoso (incl. ‘a Briefe Apologie of 
Poetrie’, 1591); A Briefe Apologie of Poetrie, 
ed. G. G. Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 
vol. II (1904); 4 New Discourse of a Stale 
Subject, Ulysses upon Ajax (both 1596, both 
ed. P. Warlock and J. Lindsay, 1927); The 
Englishman’s Doctor (1607); Elegant and Wittte 
Epigrams (1618); Nugae Antiguae (1769-75; 
ed. ‘I’. Park, 2 vols, 1804); A Tract on the 
Successton to the Crown, ed. C. Markham 
(1880); The Letters and Epigrams of Sir }. H., 
ed. N. E. McClure (1930). 

Sir W. Raleigh, ‘Sir J. H.’, in Some Authors 
(1923); T.. Rich, H. and Artosto (1940); H. 
Brown, Rabelats tn English oe 193 a). 


en oe . 


AL-Hariri (*nr Basra 1054; tBaghdad 
1122), Arabic writer. He wrote also on 
philological subjects, but is famous chiefly 
for his collection of fifty magamas (see 
AL-HAMADHANI), 1n which he brought to 
perfection this characteristic genre of 
Arabic literature. While he seems to be 
less happy than al-Hamadhani in the in- 
vention of his stories, he is inexhaustible 
in producing verbal tours-de-force. ‘The 
protagonist in the stories is called Abu 
Zayd of Saruj. 

V. Chauvin, Biblitographie des ouvrages 
arabes, IX (1905); F. Rickert, Die Verteand- 
lungen des Abu Seid von Serug oder dite 
Makamen des Hariri (1826; masterly Ger. tr.) ; 
Makamat, tr. T. Preston (1850) ; The Assemblies 
of al-Hariri, tr. T. Chenery (1867), 2nd vol. 
F. Skingass (1898). S.M.S. 


Harison, WILLIAM (*Winchester ? 1685; 
tLondon 14 II 1712), English poet and 
diplomatist of Winchester and New 
College. A friend of Addison and Swift, 
he wrote in most of the 52 Tatlers between 


Jan. and May 1711. 
Woodstock Park (1706; 1706 ‘revis’d’; repr. 
Dodsley’s Collection, V, 1758). B.L.J. 


AL-Harizi (ALCHARISI), JUDAH BEN SOLO- 
MON (*c. 1165; before 1235), Spanish 
Hebrew poet. He spent much of his life 
Wandering about in Provence and in the 
Near East, working chiefly as translator of 
Scientific works. His masterpiece is the 
Hebrew version of the Magdmas of al- 


Hariri under the title of Mahberoth Ithiel 
(ed. Chenery, 1872) in which he succeeded 
in reproducing all the linguistic artistry of 
the original. He then wrote asimilar book 
in Hebrew, the Tahkemoni (Constantinople 
1578; ed. P. de Lagarde, 1883), consisting 
of 50 short stories in rhymed prose, with 
pieces in verse, mostly humorous; some 
discuss Hebrew literature. This became a 
model for later writings (e.g. Immanuel of 
Rome). He also wrote some liturgical 
poems. 

K. Albrecht, Die Angaben tiber Harist 
(1881); M. Schwab, Al-Harisi et ses pérégrina- 
trons (1881); G. Sarton, Jntroduction to the 
History of Science, II (1931); J. Schirmann, Dre 
oe Nagi der Magamen des Hariri 

1930). 


Harman, THomas (fl. 1567), English 
Writer on vagrancy who lived at Crayford, 
went, from 1547. He went to London to 
superintend publication of his treatise, 
Which includes characters and a cant 
‘vocabulary. 

A Caveat or Warening for Commen Cursetors 
(1567), ed. E. Viles and F. J. Furnivall (Early 
Eng. “Text Soc.; 1869), ed. A. V. Judges 
(1930). B.L.J. 


Harpestreeng, Henrik (1244), Danish 
monk and physician. Little is known of 
him, except that he was the author of one 
of the first works in Danish, a book of 
medical herbs; some other medical books 
are also ascribed to him. 

C. Molbech, A. H.’s danske Legebog (1826); 
M. Kristensen, H., Garle Urtehoger, Sten- 
boger og Kogeboger (1908-20); J. W. S. John- 
son, Henricus Dacus (1914); P. Hauberg, H. H “ 
Liber herbarum (1936). E.B: 


Harpsfield, Nicuoias (*London 1519; 
tibid. 1575), English Roman Catholic 
theologian and ecclesiastical judge who was 
imprisoned in the Tower from 1559 until 
his death. He denounced the divorce of 
Catharine of Aragon. His life of More 
owes much to Roper and others of More’s 
friends whom Harpsfield knew at Louvain 
1550-54. 

Life of Sir Thomas More, ed. R. W. 
Chambers and E. V. Hitchcock, The Tudor 
Lives of Sir Thomas More (Early Eng. Text 
Soc., 1932); A Treatise on the Pretended 
Divorce of Henry VIII and Catharine of 
Aragon, ed. N. Pocock (Camden Soc., 1877), 

B.L.J. 


Harpur, CHARLEs (*Windsor, N.S.W. 231 
1813; tEurobodalla, N.S.W. 10 IV 1868) 

Australian poet, noteworthy mainly as ‘he 
first to apply himself to poetry in a Spirit of 
dedication, trying, in the manner of 
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English nature poets, to interpret aspects of 

his country. | | 
Poems (1883; text dubiously ed.); Selected 

Poems (1944); Rosa (1948). F.T.M. 


Harris, Jou. CHANDLER (*Latonton, Ga. 
9 XII 1848; «1873 Esther La Rose; 
+Atlanta, Ga. 3 VII 1908), American 
journalist. With realism and homely 
humour he recorded the Negro of the old 
South and the folk-lore of the Georgia 
plantation. He worked on the Atlanta 
Constitution and in this newspaper began 
his ‘Uncle Remus’ series. 

Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings 
(1881); Mingo and Other Sketches in Black and 
White (1884); Tales of the Home Folks in Peace 
and War (1898); Told by Uncle Remus: New 
Stories of the Old Plantation (1905); Uncle 
Remus and Brer Rabbit (1907).—7. C. H.: 
Editor and Essayist: Miscellaneous Literary, 
Political, and Social Writings, ed. Julia C. 
Harris (1931). 

A. F. Harlow, % C. H. (Uncle Remus): 
Plantation Storyteller (1941). Pi .ih 


Harris, JosepuH (*c. 1650; tLondon? c. 


1715), English actor-dramatist, originally 
a seal-cutter who joined the King’s Com- 
pany atthe Theatre Royal. His City Bride 
seems to owe much to Webster. Harris 
published four odes. 

The Mistakes (1691; one scene by W. 
Mountfort); Lhe City Bride (1696); Love’s A 
Lottery and Love and Riches a (1699). 

2 


Harsdorffer, Grorc Pui.tie (*Nirnberg 
1 XI 1607; fibid. 22 IX 1658), German 
poet. He is the literary representative of 
the South German middle class in the Free 
Cities, whose way of life was influenced by 
the culture of the courts. His frauen- 
zimmergesprachspiele (8 vols, 1641-49) 1n- 
culcate social graces by narrative example, 
and in order to realise the milieu of this 
work he founded the ‘Pegnitzorden’ in 
1644 with Johann Klaj. He was critical 
of Opitz, though he made use of his 
achievements. His manual of poetics, 
Niirnberger Trichter, became notorious. 
He published a number of collections of 
stories and some lyric poetry remarkable 
for its clever onomatopoeia. 

Dianea, auss dem Italienischen des F. Loredano 
(1634); Poetischer Trichter, die deutsche Dicht- 
und Reimkunst in sechs Stunden etnzugiessen 
(3 vols, 1648-52), ed. R. Marquier (1939); 
Schauplatz lust- und lehrreicher Geschichte 


(2 vols, 1650); Schauplatz jdmmerlicher 
Mordgeschichte (2 vols, 1652). 

W. Kayser, Klangmalerei\bei H. (1932); A. 
Krapp, Die dsthetischen Tendenzen Harsdorffers 
(1904) ; K. A. Kroth, Die mystischen Wurzein 
der dsthetischen Tendenzen Harsdorffers (Diss. 
Munich, 1921); G. A. Narciss, Studien zu den 
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” 2 \° | H. 
Frauenzimmergesprachspielen Sh borin Ae Ye, 
Scholte, ‘ Nirnberger Dichterse ecient: 
Merker and W. Stammler, — ox Poti 
Marckwardt, Geschichte der deutse en W F. 
(1937). | 


: rat IANA em- 
Harsha, properly Hansen _ a 
peror of Kanauj (A.D. ait » ve three 
atron of Bana and the aut or OF | ') 
ps i - ‘ ; sarl necklace ’ 
dramas, Ratndvali ( the pet 1 Harsha 
Privadarsikad and Ndganam te ee 
ae Bana says 


was held in high esteem. eral find 
his gifts in poetry could - famous 
expression In words, cand _— rank as 
poet Jayadeva puts him in the sé 

Bana and Kalidasa. HGR. 


R. Mookerji, 7. (1926). 18553 


ill NIT 16 
ade inca sae Shae 3 rman critic. 
+Tecklenburg 1! VI 1906), OOP d con- 

— \ nembered, 2° 
He will always be remen” tag (se 
fused, with his brother Ju ne ce nove" 
III), both leaders of the ane 
ment. Both were members oF atributors 
rressive literary club ‘ Dares +e nat 
to the fundamental en ole rd ! 
poetry Moderne Dichtercha Wo sfengan 
and co-editors of Kritische “, only ° 
(1882-84). His poetic work 
historical interest. 

, 2)> vont 

Verse: Weltpfingsten sy : 34-1900) 


| heit (fragm., 4 vm (1885)-7 
oe ‘Gedan (1882); Der SumPle oer Hille 


. Pe 
Various: Fiinf Novellen (1BbO) oe 2 618; 
(1905).—Ges. Werke, ¢d- J. 


| ge der 
1997 or Wolf Die aesthetische Grundlas® Hie 


a70er alive te t 
Literaturrevolution der — | tier Hat 
Kritischen Waffengange R. 


€ 
f 


Das Lied der 


w.L- 
(1922). ee a 
Harte, Francis Brett (RATbaPY. jswold: 
VIII 1836; o1862 n ca 
+London, England 5 - 
Lone, writer of short se who -_ oited 
ous verse. aste 
the literary wealth of the = 3 
lived most of his life 1n witb 
Europe. At nineteeD e 
mother to Califor 
‘ournalism, came into 
is Luck of Roaring Camp.( Wester? 
widely popular story O fornia im 
colour. After leaving ar ith rePe 
he continued to Los, u o 
d lack of inspiration. tents ee 
” Blain Language from Truthful Je Sier! 
Heathen Chinee) (1870) 5 ee at gh-and-Fer 6) 3 
(1872); A Millionaire of vet Harte (1 G07 
(188-7).—Poetical Works of me vols; * 
The Writings of Bret Harte ; sua 
1914). vot Harte: Cae r 
Bil Coon @ atl The Life UC. 
Harte (1911). 


c 


wing 


=— Sot 
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Hartleben, Orro Ericu (*Clausthal 3 VI 
1864; tSald, Italy 11 IT 1905), German 
poet, short-story writer and playwright. 
Originally educated to become a Jawyer, he 
proved completely unsuitable for that as 
well as any other profession. He is one ot 
the bohemians of German literature, a man 
with great gifts, but a total lack of will and 
energy to apply them. In_ his rare 
moments of sobriety he succeeded in 
composing a few delightfully fresh and 
original lines, or a short story which took 
its main effect from buoyant sneering at 
bourgeois morality. 

Verse: Meine Verse (2895; 2nd enlarged ed. 
1905).——PLays: Alngele (1890); Hanna Fagert 
(1893; Eng. tr. S. E. Holmes, 1913); Die 
sittliche Forderung (1897); Rosenmontag (1900 ; 
Love’s Carnival, tr. R. Bleichmann, 1904).— 
Srorirs: Die Geschichte vom abgerissenen Knopf 
(1803); Vom gastfreien Pastor (1895).—Ges. 
Werke, ed. F. F. Heitmiiller (3 vols, 1908). 

C. Flaischlen, O. E. H. (1896); A. Eloesser, 
‘O. E. HY, in Biogr. Jahrbuch, X (1907); F, 
Hock, Die Lyrik Hartlebens (1931); H. Liicke, 
O. E. H. (1941). R.W.L. 


Hartley, Davip Saperere = Halifax 
VI 1705; ©1730, 9}9 1735; +Bath 28 VIII 
1757), English philosopher. Hartley was 
one of the English empiricists, and his 
famous Observations on Man sets out his 
‘doctrine of vibrations’. He explained 
mental and moral activity as originating 1n 
sensation and developing by mechanical 


association. 
Observations on M. ah his frame, 
's Fexpectatt 2 vols, 1749). _. | 
se ee Biographia _Literaria 
(1817); G. S. Bowes, H. and James Mill i I eet 


his duty, and 


Hartlib, SAMUEL (*Elbing ? 1596/ ie 
+tHolland ? 1662), Polish merchant who 
patronized scholars, whose mother ae 
apparently English. Hartlib came to ; ng- 
land c. 1628, entering the circle of Milton, 
Boyle, Petty and the ‘Invisible rane 
which started c. 1645. He gue “ er 
Comenius (1637 and after) x‘ sa 

him (1640-41), and wrote oP pasha e 


Description of the Fens ge of 
Macaria (1641), tept: ™ Harleiat ‘ 


Te incks, Biographical Memoir es AS): 
G. H. Turnbull, S. 2. (1920). R. 


29-63), court 
Hartlieb, ToHaNnNes (fl. 1439-027), t 
ri Albrecht III of Bavaria, note 


-. < his translations of 
wort e stylist 1n his : 
Worthy prose si7Zander-book, Historia de 
prelus (many SS and cary y Loris, 
a Capellanus’ Tractatus n , 


Caesarius v. Heisterbach's Dialogus nitracu- 
lorum, etc. 

Alexanderbuch, ed. R. Benz 
Caesartus, ed. IX. Drescher (1929). 


(1924) ; 
E.P.P. 


Hartmann, Moritz (*Duschnik, Bohemia 
rs XN 1821; TOberddébling 13 V 1872), 
Austrian writer and journalist, of Jewish 
parentage. His extreme views and trench- 
ant political verse made life impossible for 
him in Austria. After cosmopolitan ex- 
periences he returned to Vienna 1868 and 
edited the Neue Freie Presse, enlarging its 
sphere of influence. Of his consistently 
estimable writings, his short stories, with 
their richly varied backgrounds, may be 
mentioned. 

Verse: Kelch und Schwert (1845); Neuere 
Gedichte (1847); Reimchronik des Pfaffen 
Mauritius (1849); Schatten (1851); ddam und 
Eva (18s1); Zettlosen (1858).—Prose: Tage- 
buch aus Languedoc und Provence (1853); 
Ersahlungen eines Unsteten (2 vols, 1858); 
Bilder und Biisten (1860); Novellen (3 vols, 
1863); Mdrchen nach Perrault (1867).— 
Gesammelte Werke, ed. L. Bamberger and W. 
Vollmer (10 vols, 1873-74); Alusgewdhilte 
Werke, ed. O. Rommel (1910); Revolutionare 
Erinnerungen, ed. H. H. Houben (1919); 
Ausgewahlte Briefe, ed. R. Wolkan (1921). 

O. Wittner, 17. Hartmanns Leben und Werke 
(1907). H.A.P. 


Hartmann von Aue (c¢c. 1170-1215), 
Swabian poet whose epics prepare the way 
for Gottfried v. Strassburg and Wolfram v. 
Eschenbach. He was munisterialis to an 
unidentified lord ‘von Aue’ (whose death 
he mourns, about 1195), attended a 
monastery school and went on a crusade 
(1197). Works: lyrics and a Biichlein (a 
dispute between heart and body) by 1190, 
Erec, Gregorius and Der arme Heinrich by 
1195, crusader songs 1196-98 and Ivwein 
by 1203. Sources: Chretien de ‘Troyes’ 
Erec and Yvatn; an anon. Vie du pape 
Grégoire; for D. a. H. an exemplum. ‘The 
technique of adaptation is free translation 
with systematic refinement of character- 
ization and motive, and enhancement of 
milieu (with consequent loss of epic 
pace). Critics have been troubled by his 
return to an Arthurian theme in Jweim. 
(Gregorius is a legend involving the rejection 
of chivalry; in Der a. H. (an almost in- 
dependent work) a brilliant knight is 
smitten with leprosy m punishment for his 
lack of Christian humility and saved only 
by a miracle.) After the crusader songs 
Hartmann simply reafhrmed his faith in 
chivalry and formal Christian observance: 
his is indeed the ‘classical’ German state- 
ment of its philosophy. Gottfried praises 
Hartmann as the greatest living writer of 
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epic (Tristan 4621 ff.): ‘in elegant and 
thoughtful elaboration he reveals the true 
meaning of the tale he retells.’ ‘The 
modern reader finds, beside these, home- 
lier virtues. He had many imitators and 
is the source of a play by Gerhart Haupt- 
mann (D. a. 7.) and a novel by ‘Thomas 
Mann (Greg.). 

Ed. F. Bech, H. v. A. (3 vols, 3rd ed. 1893). 
—Lyric: Des Minnesangs Friihling, ed. K. 
Lachmann-C. v. Kraus (1944).—Erec, M. 
Haupt (1871); Iwein, G. I. Benecke-K. 
Lachmann (sth ed. 1926; dictionary by 
Benecke, 3rd ed. 1901); Gregorius, H. Paul 
(sth ed. 1919); Der a. Heinr., FE. Gierach 
(1925), J. Knight-Bostock (1941). J. Four- 
quet, Hartm. d’Aue, Erec, Iwein (1944) gives 
excerpts from Chrétien and H. with a com- 
Parison. KR. Fink, H.s eptsche Dichtungen 
(1939; prose tr.). C. H. Bell, Peasant Life 
etc. (1931; incl. tr. of D. a. H.). Fok 


Hartog, Henri (*Rotterdam I VIII 1869; 
Tibid. 25 II 1904), Dutch novelist and 
writer of short stories, schoolmaster; 
described life in the working-class districts 
in the naturalistic manner. 


Sjofelen (1904, intro. L. v. Deyssel); auto- 
lographical notes in De Jonge Gids (1897). 
J.W.W 


Hartzenbusch, Juan Eucenio (*Madrid 
1806; +zbid. 1880), Spanish dramatist, 
poet and critic. He studied in the Jesuit 
school of San Isidoro and began life as a 
cabinet-maker working in the shop of his 
German father. He died a member of the 
panish Academy and a retired director of 
the national library. His most successful 
play, Los amantes de Teruel (1837), was 
performed at the height of Spanish roman- 
tic drama. Force of passion together with 
verse often conveying a melancholic 
medieval atmosphere makes it the best 
of several Spanish plays on this theme. A 
good drama, though less famous, is La jura 
de Santa Gadea (1845), based on an 
pisode of the Cid. His plays of magic, 

a vedoma encantada (1839) and Los polvos 
de la madre Celestina (1840), have con- 
Siderable interest. Of his many transla- 
tions Schiller’s La campana is notable. 


Is editions of Spanish classics are still 
valuable. 


Colec. Escrit. Cast., 54, 63, 68 and 77; Obras 
oe (Leipzig, 1873); The lovers of Teruel, 
rt. Henry Thomas (1938). 
E, Har tzenbusch, Bibliografia de H., formada 
fon oe hijo (1900); A. Ferndndez Guerra, ‘ Pré- 
, >In Colec. Escrit. Cast., 54; A.S. Corbiére, 
ae ; ~ - and the English Theater (Philadelphia, 
ene > J. Sarrailh, ‘L’histoire et le drame 
antique d’H.’, in Bull. Hisp., 38 (1936). 
R.M.N. 


= 


aie 
Harvey, CHRISTOPHER (* Bunbury Beis 
oo Margaret ; +Clifton-on-Dunsmore [] . 
IV 1663), English clergyman and ante 
whose Schola Cordis... im forty + 
Emblems (1647), based on van Hacker: 
been attributed to Quarles. one eieadl 
Synagogue (1640, enlarged 1647) MT ple, 
been reprinted with Herbert s The Jf 
which it resembles. 
Poems, ed. A. B. Grosart (1874) B.L.J. 


Harvey, Gasrier (*Saftron \ nr ee 
tibid. 1630), English scholar ant as 
Vain and quarrelsome, Harvey bility ert 
popular, but his learning < : exercise’ 
generally recognized, and vd 95 those 
some influence. He belonge ¢ English 
who thought that the future — Tati, 
literature lay in close eee Enalish 
and claimed the invention ® ad Spense! 
hexameter. Ile forced his “ri and _ late 
for a time into this pratt aii Queene: 
expressed disapprovalof Tt ae  olent 
He is also remembere¢ ume tt 
paper war with Nashe and Greene. , 
creative writer he possesses 
his incidental critical co? ane 
contemporaries are often spats (1592) 7 

72 20 ror 
ot te (rae) Pierce Se es07 
(1593); The Trimming of ania ‘ ods. A # 
rby “Harvey)—Complete “rig Letter Bog 
Grosart (3 vols, ee (1884); Margin 
ne = cs Smith (1913): uc 

wus, PS°. 

Hasebroek, JouANNES PET co1 847 
JONATHAN (*Leiden 6 2 +Amsterdar 
Jkvr. Anna M. J. van eit an 
30 III 1896), Dutch Por his 
essayist, a friend of Beet? - 
days. Together with —— 3 
beth J. Hasebroek, his ie at boa 
vicarage at Heilo into @ lite 7 
Geertruida ‘Toussaint, £ essays in 
He wrote a collection © noid en Dro 
by Charles Lamb, Waar 


(1840), which is SH ee elle (1859) 


VERSE: Poézij (1836) ; W1 60): p 
Prose: Studién en Schetsen (1800 I; J. wey 

E. J. Potgieter Kyritische ‘Ned letterely Ul: 
Brink, Geschiedenis 007 illems iy W. 
(1904, with biblio.); J. P+? er 
(1939). 


s1U 
Hasdeu, BoGDAN PETRICE 828); PF” -o¢ 
Bessardbia 16 II 1836 (? oo philolosre ys 
+Campina 1907), Rum@ ont, Hane 
historian, poet and playw v served } 


an pe? 
was educated at — aserted wo 
Russian army whence e-annexe® «ag 
part of Bessarabia was Rums 


Moldavia (1856) and bec 
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citizen. Deputy in 1857 and professor of 
history at Jassy university he went to 
Bucharest in 1864; he was appointed 
professor of comparative philology in 1873 
and general director of the state archives in 
1878. The death of his only daughter 
Julia was a great blow and made him take 
up spiritualism. He spent his last years 
working on a huge etymological dictionary 
but only finished the first three volumes 
which covered the letter ‘A’. 

Hisroricat: Jstoria toleranfet religtose im 
Roménia (1865); Jon Vodd cel Cumplit (1865, 
2nd ed. 1894) ; Istoria critica a Romanilor (1875). 
—-PHILOLOGICAL: Cuvdnte din Batrant (3 vols, 
1870-81); Diet. limbet istorice st poporane a 
Romdnilor (2 vols, 11886, 11 1892); Geneologta 
popoarelor balcanice ( 1894).—VERSE: Rasvan 
Vodé (1869, 2nd ed. 1892); Poestt (1873); Tret 
crat de la rdsdarit (1879). 

N. Iorga, Oamienit cart au fost (1911); Fi 
Dragomirescu, Jdetle si faptele lur H., (1913); 
N. Apostolescu, H. sf Toctlescu (1913); A. 
Busuioceanu, Jigurt! si carfr (1923); L. 
Marian, 1. sf Russia (1925); L. Marian, i. $t 
Eminescu (1927). A.V. W. 


Hasegawa FUTABATEI: see 
SHIMEI, 


Hassan ibn Thabit ({674), Arabic poet, 
of Medina. He started his poetical career 
before the rise of Islam, but is best known 
as the poet of the Prophet. He also served 


the first caliphs. S.M.S. 


Hassaurek, Frmepricn (*Vienna § 
1831; +Paris 3X 1885), German-American 
poet; Lincoln’s ambassador in Ecuador. 
From 1866 to 1882 he was the brilliant 
editor of the Cincinnatier Volksblatt. 


Nove: The Secret of the Andes (1879).— 
Verse: Gedichte pe etree. Four 
Yi Spanish-Americans (1667). 

W. si ieicht Jr., in Dict. Am. Bias ie II 


(1932). 
Hassler, Hans Lro: see SCHEIN, JOHANN 
HERMANN. 


Ha seud. of SHAH ISMAIL (#1486 ; 
tArdabit 1524), Turkish poet, sae of 
the Safavid dynasty in Persia (1501), where 
he instituted Shiism as the state Spaces 
His poems written in Azeri Turkish Be s 
the Shiij teaching in 4 varied style, a blen 


of religious emotion and political propa- 


ie lection see: V 
diy for 2 LBEAES i0 2: WV. 

Minoreky “The Poetry ae shes rey I’, 

in Bull. School Or. Af. Studies, 94 rT. 


FUTABATEI 


Sayp AHMAD (fQum 


Hatif of Isfahan; es his fame mainly 


1784), Persian poet, OW 
32* 


HAUCH 


to his tarjt’ band, a mystical poem of 
remarkable beauty. 

Divan-t Hatif (Tehran, 1933); tr. of tarj?’ 
band, in E. G. Browne, A Literary History of 
Persta, III (1928). BY. 


Hatim al-Ta’i (c. 600), pre-Islamic 
Arabic poet. He is considered a paragon 
of generosity and is as such the subject 
of various romances in Persian and other 
Islamic languages. B.S. 


Hattori RANSETSU: see RANSETSU,. 


Hatzlerin, Ciara (jl. 1452-70), Augsburg 
professional scribe. One of her ‘works’, 
the so-called Liederbuch der C. H., is the 
most important r5th-century songbook: 
mainly Meistergesang, but also narrative, 
lyric and didactic poems, anonymous and 
by known writers—Teichner, Suchenwirt, 
Oswald von Wolkenstein etc. 

Liederb. d. C. H., ed. C. Haltaus (1840), 
who believed C. H. to be a nun, part authoress 
and collector. BPLPs 


Hauch, JOHANNES CarRSTEN (*Frederiks- 
hald r2 V 1790; ©1829 Frederikke Elisa- 
beth Brun Juul; tRome 4 III 1872), 
Danish poet, playwright and novelist. The 
impressions he received as a child in Nor- 
way, where his father was a Danish govern- 
ment official, were of great importance to 
him later in life. Goethe and Shakespeare, 
and his admiration of Ochlenschlager, made 
him a convert to the romantic movement, 
but atter Ocehlenschlager had severely 
criticized his first poetic attempts he gave 
up poetry and became a distinguished 
zoologist. After many troubles he re- 
sumed his poetic attempts and became one 
of the great writers of early romanticism. 
Hauch’s dramas are often sinister, 
tragic and philosophic. His historical 
novels, inspired by Sir Walter Scott, re- 
flect Hauch’s philosophy of resignation and 
his contempt for superficial values. Hauch 
was greatest as a lyric poet, and his best 
poetry is the expression of a manly and 
heroic mind which despised the easy way, 
never sought fame or popularity and be- 
lieved only in an ultimate righteousness. 
VersE: Lyriske Digte (1842) ; Lyriske Digte og 
Romancer (1861).—P Lays: Dramatiske Verker 
28-30); Svend Grathe (1841); Marsk 
Stig (1850); Sostrene paa Kinnekullen (1849) ; 
Tycho Brahes Ungdom (1852).—Nove.Ls: Vi- 
helm Zabern (1834); Guldmageren (1836); En 
polsk Familte (1839); Slottet ved Rhinen (1845); 
Robert Fulton (1853), tr. P. C. Sinding (1868), 
__Essays: 4sthetiske A fhandlinger og Recen- 
stoner (3 vols, 1855—-69).—MEmoirs: Minder 
fra min Barndom og Ungdom (1867); Minder 


(3 vols, 18 


HAUENSCHILD 


fra min forste Udenlandsrejse ( 1871).—Sam- 
lede Romaner of Fortallinger (7 vols, 1973-74) 5 
Samlede Digte (2 vols, 1891); Udvalzte Skrifter, 
ed. P. Schjzerff (3 vols, 1926-29). 

F. Ronning, 7. C. H. (1890); H. og Inge- 
mann, en Brevueksling (1933); IK. Galster, 
C. Hs Barndom og Ungdom (1930); Ws. Cal- 
ster, C. H.’s Manddom og Alderdom (1935). 

iB 


B. 


Hauenschild, RicHarp GEORG SPILLER 
VON: see WALDAU, MAX. 


Hauff, WitHELM (*Stuttgart 29 XI 1502; 
01827; tibid. 18 XI 1827), German writer, 
whose short career included editing Cotta’s 
Morgenblatt. His casy success, winning 
personality and early death made him in 
some degree a legendary figure. He had 
the fluency of the born story-teller, but for 
all the easy charm of his fairy-tales his 
work was unoriginal; his ‘Novellen’ 
deriving from ‘Tieck and Hoffmann, and 
his historical novel frorn Scott. | 


A ogee ska aus den Memoiren des Satans 
(Tal ); J drchen: Almanach auf das Jahr 1826 
M ‘i tr. Sybil lhesiger, 1905); Der Mann im 
oo (1826); Lichtenstein (1826; tr. R. J. 
(78 1B) 1097); Phantasten im Bremen Ratskeller 
are he _Wine-Ghosts of Bremen, tr. |. 
eee hag C. R. L. Fletcher, 1889); Jud Stiss 
a ) " te Bettlerin vom Pont des Arts (1827; 
(1827. - ties 1873); Das Bild des Katsers 
Werke. ox M. A. Faber, 1873).—Sdmtliche 
a os Gustav Schwab (36 vols, 1830 ff.) ; 
att euschele (4 vols, 1929); Neues aus 
ap Lebenskreis, ed. K. Stenzel (1938). 
i a at aie W. H. (1902); H .Tidemann, 
. £4.1n Bremen (1929). H.A.P. 


spa eho Witiram (fl. 1598), English 
re —- who collaborated with Day, 
ee e and Yarington. He was _ sole 
as or of the popular comedies, Lnglish- 
ar n for my Money and Grim the Collier. 
entioned in Henslowe’s Diary for 5 ya 
597, he is not heard of after Sept. 1602. 
= B.L.J. 
English-Men for my Money (1616), ed. 
Can cue ee A. C. Baugh (1917); 
ter of Cr 
Fac. Texts (1oce) roydon (1662), repr. Tudot 
- J. Lawrence, ‘Englishmen for m 
money’, in Rev. Eng. Studies (1925). J.R.B. . 


e SuEwtZ, Aucust ApoLF von (*Ubigau 
folie 5 Tibid. 1706), German dramatist. A 
i wer of Gryphius and Lohenstein, he 
al titled dilettante interested in the 
i ay and in historical studies. Besides 
are ae poems he wrote a Maria Stuarda 

1685) in the style of Gryphius ; his Soliman 
nF 4) treats the same subject as Lohen- 

In's Ibrahim Bassa. 


pehuldige Unschuld oder Maria Stuarda 
Bm von Schottland (1683); Prodromus 


‘ar X 1821; TPrague 29 
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Poeticus oder Poetischer \’artrab (1654, in- 


cludes dramas). : 
O. Neumann, Studien cum Leben und Werk 
des A. A. v. H. (Diss. Greifswald 193 , 
Huebner, Der Lausttzer Dichter A. 44. ©: H. 
(Progr. Trarbach 1885, Neuwied 1893); — 
Lunding, Das schlesische Kunstdrama Soy ae 
hagen 1940). — 
(91753 3 | Meer- 
yvwright an 
of the Am- 


Haverkorn, WiLLEM 
huizen 29 IX 1526), Dutch pla 
and treasurer O 


poet, secretary 
$29). 


sterdam theatre (17957! _ 
Pat aa): -lleid cal 
Prays: Robbert de Vries (1777)3 rat a 
Poelgeest (1775); Claudius Cm (17 ‘) ‘ 
ae aed “ PR ® , . Se 17ec F, , 
VERSE: Hilvarenhbeek (1 753); Poesy pA. 
pseud. pret 
II 1935) 
4(suicide) 
parson, 


Haverschmidt, FRanGo!> 
PaaLtyens (*1 wecuwarden 14 
121863 Jacoba J. M. Osti; 
Schicdam 19 I! 1894), Dutch 
humorous poct and prost ee icptt 
wrote good sketches, Framulte en A oenique 
(1876), but used Heine’s yerse-tec™ ; 
for mild, student-like humour, - 
pure in tone: an attempt at ae ae an 
born hypochondriac who finally & 
the struggle. ; 
Snikken en grimlachyes (1867); Sang | 
sourires, Ir. te Fs diss Pe de Jagher v7 jotterels 
J. ten Brink, Geschied. Noord-Ne@. 'y, H.- 
3 (1904, with biblio.); J: Dyset dscht. Net 
(1908); A. A. van Rijnbach, i a ek it pP 
Taal en letterk, 51; * eo (1035 
o— e? 1 sense i. % ) 
KEL de RRaaf, a yan Piet Paaltens y WW. 
Schouw, 3 (1944)- 


Havius, Jacosus (* 1637 > 
playwright, god- 
housekeeper his 
wrote a single dram 
Trouringh, Zariades en 
droomliefde (1658). wporovt 


Havliéek Borovsky; rea 850) 


lots et 


a after 4 story 19 ™) ae 
: Odatis ofte Iuch 1g 
A.M 


critic, poet and a ; 38 Haver, 


days in Prague —_ 

developed the two ae yonalis™ *. 4. 

Cze triotism. tuto 
ch ps he took u was 


ary as a free-thinker, 
post in Russia, to W timents ; 
attracted by the pan-slav uae ec) 
he shared with many arhat he Ne 
intellectuals of the time. His RussoP) of 
there disappointed him: 
enthusiasm was dampe©."- . .ssions 

: . yess1o™, 1$ 
the tsarist regime. 1° ks , 2 
Russian sojourn Wer , -) Gest apP” 

; rst ap 08 

‘Pictures from Russia whic I 34 
as articles in Czech journa a and poli 
he was active as journalis 


ich country he that 








- —__—_—_ 
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(he was a member of the Austrian Rere/s- 
rat), calling for constitutional reform and 
Czech national rights. These activities 
brought him into conflict with the 
Austrian authorities who in 1851 exiled him 
to Brixen in South Tirol. He returned 
home, infected with consumption, in 1855. 

This literary achievement rests: on his 
Witty verse epigrams and satirical poems 
(K¥est Svatého Vladimira, 1876; ‘ T'yrolese 
Elegies’, wr. 1852, pub. 1861; ‘ing 
Lavra’, wr. 1854, pub. 1870) and on his 
rejuvenation of Czech prose style. In 
this latter respect he profoundly influenced 
later Czech critics and essayists. 

Politiché spisy, ed. Z. Tobolka (5 vols, 
1900-03) ; Basniché spisy, ed. ir Quis (3_vols, 
1906-08).—The Conversion of St Vladimir, tr. 
+» Altschu 
, 1G. Mesut ke H. (1896); kh. Nosovsky, 
K. H. (2nd ed. 1932): R.A 
Hawes, Srmpuen (*e. 14753 Tbefore 1530), 
nelish poet whose surviving work is dated 
1504 to 1512. His most celebrated poem, 
Lhe Pastime of Pleasure (written in. 1506) 
UNites the veins of romanue and didactic 
allegory: the lover-hero spends most time 
cing instructed in school-learning. ‘The 
Iterary possibilities © the form = 
however, demonstrated not by Hawes but 
by The Faerie Queene. 
M Lhe pastime of pleasure 

Cad (1928), | Tudor Poetry (1920). 

J. M. Berdan, Early Tudo  1G.B.H, 


(1509), ed. W. E 


SyEPHEN sen oe 
a: CMI023 
et ] $03 ’ ‘ 
, Pauline 


co18 
rs VIII 1875); 


Hawker, ROBERT 
neril, Devon 3 
‘harlotte Rawleigh, 


Xu 2. kT tn 
; czynski ; | Plymoul! _- of marke 
Nglish oet and antiqualr), 


‘que colouring 
Poetic fervour, who 84V6 antique Ese i sed 
to his work, deceiving Dickens» 


acaulay First 
; nats. Chant the £0 
Ouest of the Sangraal: ao other Poems 

ar 


Men 


(1864), Cornish Ballads : 
ed. Wallis 


(yRe5° = Former 
Coe) : Footprints Ocal Works, 


(x i (1870).—£ 00" 


C, : . _ te and Gere). 

Mey ei eM ag Gould, Memo (1 75 a 
" Mortimer Collin’, ae ‘> drawn from 

Vols, 187°) Canon Tremaine } 

Hawke, € 

| . +J,ondon 


? 
Hawkesworth, JOHN 7 ene 
XT 1943), English piscellarr tor: 60° 
_ Tamatist, reviewe!s The A 
Geen with Johnso? ©" tribut 
72 ees - which. Fe iit and of Cook 
“SSays: editor ° 
Voyages. edi Sten Tale ( 
176 dar and Emmeline: a . an Ort 
1); Almoran and amet, 


—~—_ 


_ Brook Farm. 


HAWTHORNE 


(2 vols, 1761); ed. Account of Vovages under- 

taken by order of hts present Majesty for making 

Discoveries in Southern Hentsphere (1773). 
R.M.H. 


Hawkins, Henry (*London 1572 ?; 
+Ghent 18 VIII 1646), English Jesuit, who 
studied at Rome, was imprisoned in Ene- 
land and translated Latin, Italian and 
French religious works. His own pious 
verse is above mediocrity. 
Partheneta Sacra (1633). 


i a Pe al oe 


Hawkins, WiLLIAM (*Oakington ? 160s: 
{Hadleigh VI 1637), English schoolmaster 
and clergyman, who wrote Latin verse, and 
a lyrical drama acted in Hadleigh school. 
Apollo Shroving (1626), ed. H. G. Rhoads 
(1936). 1s Mi I A 


Hawthorne, NATHANIEL (*Salem, Mass. 
4 WII 1804; ©1842 Sophia Peabody; 
+Plymouth, N.Y. 19 V_ 1864), American 
short-story writer and novelist. His youth 
was solitary and introspective, but at 
Bowdoin College he made friends, in- 
cluding Longfellow and Franklin Pierce. 
From 1825 to 1837 he spent at Salem, 
writing. His first novel, Fanshawe (1828) 
is weak, but he gained recognition with 
Twice-Told Tales (1837). He worked in 
the Boston Custom House; lived a few 
months at Brook Farm; married and lived 
at ‘Old Manse’, Concord; returned to 
Salem as governor of the port. Here he 
wrote his most famous novel, The Scarlet 
Letter (1850), evoking the gloomy guilt- 
stained atmosphere of 17th-century Puritan 
New England. His next great novels 
ed within two years: The House of 
en Gables (1851) tells of an ancestral 
The Blithedale Romance (1852) 
atirically to his contemporaries at 
After writing a campaign 
biography for President Pierce, he was sent 
abroad as U.S. consul. Rome was the 
setting for his last novel, The Marble Faun 
(1860), composed, he said, of ‘figures in a 
dream’. He left four unfinished novels. 
In his hundred-odd tales and his four great 
wovels Hawthorne achieved high artistic 
excellence and won the homage of Poe, 
d James. 
om an Old Manse (1846); The 


appear 
the Sev 
curse, 

points S 


Melville an 


- 
aes and Other Twice-Told Tales 
(1852) Tanglewood Tales for Girls and Boys 
(188 3)3 The Dolliver Romance (1876); Doctor 
Grimshawe’s Secret (1883).—The Complete 
Works of N+ 23°" °2 ac. a a igre ERR, 
Beye Pies re areas BOs Arvin (1946). 
YT he American Notebooks of N. H., ed, R. 


‘ 32). 
wee “4 pS iberry, Hi. (1902) ; Henry James 


O 
U. (1879); N. Arvin, H. (1929). FLY..C. 


HAY 


Hay, JoHN Miron (*Salem, Ind. 8 X 
1838; 01874 Clara Stone; [New Hamp- 
shire 1 VII 1905), American poct and 
historian; private secretary to Lincoln and 
ambassador to Great Britain. His literary 
recognition rests on his western dialect 
poems, Pike County Ballads (1871) and his 
ten-volume biography of Lincoln. 

Jim Bludso of the Prairie Belle, and Little 
Breeches (1871); Castilian Days (1871); 
Abraham Lincoln: A History (with J. G. 
Nicolay, 1890). 

T. Dennett, J. H.: From Poetry to Politics 
(1933). a Od 


Hayashi Razan, pseud. of HayasHi 
TADASHI, also called Ddshun (*Kaga VIII 
1583; TEdo (=Tokyo) 6 III 1657), 
Japanese scholar and writer. A Con- 
fucianist and adviser to the shoguns 
‘Tokugawa Ieyasu and Iemitsu, he pub- 
lished extensively on philosophical, relig- 
ious and historical subjects, and attacked 


Buddhism and Christianity. 


Hai-yaso (1606; Ger. tr. H. Miller, in Mon. 
Nipponica, II, 1939). B.C. 


Hayashi Suunsal, pseud. of Havasu Jo, 
also called Hayashi Gaho (*Kyoto 1618; 
TEdo (= Tokyo) 1 VI 1680), Japanese 
writer, son of Hayashi Razan, compiled 
numerous historical works for the shogun, 
Tokugawa Jemitsu. 


Nihon 6dai ichiran 1663; Fr. tr. H. J. Klap- 
roth, 1835); Honché tsugan (1670). E.B.C. 


Haydon, Benjamin Ropert (*Plymouth 
26 I 1786; co1821 Mary Hymans; + Lon- 
don 22 VI 1846), English painter of vast 
heroic canvasses, admired by Wordsworth, 
Scott, Keats and other romantics. 


The Judgment of Connoisseurs upon Works of 


Art compared with that of Professtonal Men, in ~ 


rejerence more particularly to Elgin Marbles 
(2 vols, 1816).—Autobiography and Fournals, 
ed. Tom Taylor (1853; reissued with preface 
by Aldous Huxley, 1926). 

F. W. Haydon, H., his Correspondence and 
Lable Talk (with memoir, 1876); C. Olney, 
B. R. H. (1952). R.H.M. 


Hayley, Wituiam (*Chichester 29 X 
1745; ©1769 Eliza Ball, c1809 Mary 
Welford ; TFelpham 12 XI 1820), English 
versifier, biographer of Cowper and friend 


of Blake, whose poetry marks the nadir of 
18th-century decadence. 


} 781); Philosophical 

Mie on Old Maids (3 vols, 1785); Life of 

of Haven) ce q i. owper (1803); Memoirs 
> e€ id s ts 

Works (3 vols, eel. nson (1823).—Poetical 


M. Bishop, Blake’s H. (1951). R.M.H. 
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Hayne, Paut HAMILTON Shale 
S.C. 1 I 1830; 01852 Mary Michel; 
+Groveton, Ga. 6 VII 1886), Sen 
poet. One of the writers of the Old aa 

who founded Russell’s Magazine, <a 
supported the Confederacy and a 
civil war retreated to Georgia to Wl 

poctry. 

Poems (1855); The Mountain of 
(1875); The Broken Battalions 
Collection of Hayne Letters, ©O- 
Mekeithan (1944). 

A. C. Gordon Jr., in 
(1932). 


it: 
Haywood, Mrs ExizaA FOWLER Sires 
+London 25 II 1756), English - tales 
whose voluminous output includes ns 
of trials and triumphs of vireue Ty 
chronicles of contemporary scandals thi, 
veiled as fiction. a, nit 

Love in Excess, or the Fatal asia pia 
Memoirs of a certain island  Intrigues 


the Lovers 
(1885); 4 
| M. 


Dict. Amer. Bios. 
J H.L 


(1725); Secret [History of Present ected 
(1727); emale Spectator (1744-4 . Secret 
ed. of novels, plays, poems a iH. 

Histories, Novels and Poems (1725)- 4 
Hazlitt, WILLIAM (eMinidsione ss 
1778; «1808 Sarah Stoddart, X 


1824 Mrs Bridgewater, Wi or 
1830), English essayist and oe “1d follow 
father hoped that Wilham ™ = ie! 
him as a Unitarian minister Oe 
was given up and Hazlitt ie 
while as a painter, and eventua y 
his considerable mental, enehay ae 
lecturing and journalism. ain 
spring from the desire to ent Mi cursive 
teach: didacticism stiffens me 
general essay while humour 4 
enliven the lecture. 19. PF att 
achieved a control and wae é 
lacked in life, sir his mas‘ o 
and urbani often 
prejudice. Lis marriages were 
so was his love for Sara 
diffident and moody an moe 
unscrupulous attacks 1n ie Le ary 
capacity for friendship a? o apbysics t 
of human activity—from ~ pines: 
prize-fights—brought him oat (mainly 
Complete Works, ed. P.. P ‘agar’ 4); Libe 
essays, 20 vols and index, 1948): 


or 
devoted 


essays 


94289 V- 
; and Dramatic Criticisms 28 re 
foe. “Howe, rh Life pale a ; as ae 
ed.); C. M. Maclean, be 
(1943). Kent 


Tjoham, 
Head, Sir Francis Bonp (“I nae Croydon 
1793; 01816 Julia SomerV! a se O° f 
20 VII 1875), English autos pe, ous 
give spirited accounts of 


wg . 2 S. 
riding, and engineering ea 








~~ + + ——_ + - —— 
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Rough Notes of Journeys in the Pampas and 
Andes (1826); Life of Bruce (1830); Bubbles 
From the Brunnens of Nassau: by an Old Man 
(1834); Fortnight in Ireland (1852); The Horse 
and his Rider (1860); Stokers and Pokers 
(railway construction and maintenance in 
N.W.; 1840); High and Dry (construction of 
tubular bridges; 1849). R.M.H. 


Head, Ricuarp (*Ireland 1637; $1687), 
English miscellaneous prose writer, who 
Wrote most of Part I of The English Rogue. 
Almost murdered in childhood in the Irish 
Rebellion (1641), he was drowned crossing 
to the Isle of Wight. 

B.L.J. 


The English Rogue described in the life of 
Merton Latroon (1665, repr. 1928); The Float- 
ing Island (1673); Canting Academy ... 4 
compleate Canting Dictionary (1673). IRB 

ANDO. 


Healey, JoHNn (}1610), English translator, 
whose version of The City of God has been 
criticized as too copious, but remained 
unique until 1871. His Epictetus is terse. 
Epictetus his Manuall (1610; adds Theo- 
phrastus his Morall Characters, 1616; 1636); 
St Augustine, Of the Citie of God (1610; 1620), 
ed. R. V. G. Tasker (1945). B.L.J. 


Hearn, Larcapio (*Santa Maura, Greece 
27 VI 1850; «1891 Setsuko Roizumt; 
Tokyo, Japan 26 IX 1904), eet fe 
journalist who drifted to the United Sta 2 
after a meagre education 1 France an 


He was sent to Japan by 
a Japanese woman an 


Most notable are his 


hich attempt to 
. -s on Japan which a 
twelve books Jap he occidental mind. 


interpret the Orient tot gaa): 
Glimpses of Unf amiliar J ET Z ve 
Fapanese Fairy Tales (1898-1903); e Writings 
Attempt at Interpretation (1904); 4” 
» £2. ] , 1922). « FE isle dy 
a MeWilliams, L. Ht. Goll) ay 
The Life and Letters of L. PLLC. 


lore. 5 
Magazine, married 
became a citizen. 


Hearne, Tuomas (*White tims 
Berks VII 1678; +Oxford 10 


yder-librarian 
English antiquary who, a MSS and coins, 


Oo ‘an, catalogue ‘cles and 
edited many eaely English rt ten 
curious tractates, and kept 4 
diary. nuine 
Reliquiae Bodletanae- or ) Tninerary, ed. 
remains of Thomas Bodley (57937 rn Lives 9 
J. Leland (9 vols, i ian W. Huddesford 
Leland, Hearne and Wood, i ctions @ H., 
(1772); Remarks at Co 385-1921): 
ed, C.'E. Doble (11 vols 7 R.M.H. 





HEBBEL 


Heavysege, CHarves (*Liverpool, Eng- 
land 1816; {Montreal 1876), Canadian 
poet and dramatist. He went to Canada 
in 1853 and settled in Montreal where he 
became a journalist. 

The Revolt of Tartarus (1852); Sonnets 
(1855); Saul, a drama (1857). 

M.H.M.M. 


Hebbel, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (*Wessel- 
buren (Holstein) 18 III 1813; }Vienna 13 
XII 1863), German dramatist, poet, short- 
story writer, critic, literary theorist. The 
son of a stone-mason, Hebbel grew up in 
dire poverty, which left deep marks on his 
outlook and his writings. He was mainly 
self-educated, but owed much to the 
patronage of a woman novelist, Amalia 
Schoppe. He studied for a time at 
Heidelberg and Munich, began to develop 
his original theories of tragedy about 18309, 
and wrote his first play, ¥udith, in 1840. 
In 1842 he visited Copenhagen and re- 
ceived from king Christian VIII a travel- 
ling scholarship, which took him to Paris 
and Italy. In Paris he wrote the greater 
part of Maria Magdalena ( 1843), a realistic 
tragedy of common life which foreshadows 
Ibsen. His travels were embarrassed by 
perpetual financial difficulties, and by the 
strains caused by his long-standing liaison 
with Elise Lensing, a woman eight years 
older than himself. His visit to_ Italy 
(1844-45) was of little importance im his 
development, but in 1845 he went to 
Vienna. Here he married a well-known 
actress, Christine Enghaus, and settled 
down for the remainder of his life, in 
easier circumstances than hitherto. In 
Vienna he wrote a series of important 
plays, all (except for Agnes Bernauer) in 
verse: Elerodes und Mariamne (18509), 
Agnes Bernauer (1852), Gyges und sein Ring 
(x856), Die Nibelungen (1862)—a trilogy— 
and the unfinished Demetrius (originally 
planned as a continuation of Schiller’s 
uncompleted work). He also wrote a 
number of minor plays, of which Fulta 
(1851) is probably the best, several short 
stories, none of them very satisfactory, lyric 
poems, an epic poem (Mutter und ue 
1859), a great deal of criticism and ram- 
atic theory, and extremely agra 
letters and diaries. His view of ife = 
loomy and harsh: he believes that tragedy 
5 the inevitable outcome of individual 
existence, for the strong or remarkable 
sdividual is bound to come into conflict 
ey 7” the ‘Idee __“the moral centre which 
wnditions everything ’—and to be crushed 
. the conflict. Moreover, he generally 
deals with characters whose psychological 
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processes are excessively complicated and 
often savage. He is a thinker of great 
interest and considerable originality, and 
his drarnas usually display much subtlety 
of technique and a remarkable knowledge of 
stagecraft. He is undoubtedly one of 
Germany’s greatest dramatists. 

Prays: Genoveva (1841); Der Diamant 
(1841); Ein Trauerspiel in Siztlien (1847); 
Der Rubin (1849); Michel Angelo (1450); 
Epilog zur Genoveva (1851).—Stories: Erzdh- 
lungen und Novellen (1855).—PoErms: Gedichte 
(1842); Neue Gedichte (1848); Gedtchte, 
Gesamt-Ausgabe (1857).—Sdmtliche Werke. 
Historisch-hyritische Ausgabe, ed. R. M. Werner 
(24 vols, 1901-07.). 

T. M. Campbell, The life and works of F. H. 
(1919); E. Kuh, Biographie F. H.s (1912); 
E. Purdie, F. H. (1932); G. rychan Rees, 
I’, H. as a dramatic Artist (1930). A.H.J.K. 


Hebel, JoHANN Perrer (*Basel 11 V 1760; 
TSchwetzingen 22 IX 1826), Gerrnan 
dialect poet. The son of linen-weavers, 
Hebel was enabled by patrons to study 
theology. He took orders, taught at 
Lérrach and Karlsruhe and became head 
of the ecclesiastical schoo] authority of 
Baden, 1819. Goethe considered him 
among the greatest dialect pocts. By 
using the Alemannic dialect of his country 
home he idyllically recreated the atmo- 
sphere and scenes of his youth, with 
loving humour and a certain naive anthro- 
pomorphism. His poems are delightful 
because genuine through and through; as 
are his prose tales, which set out to provide 
wholesome fare for simple readers. 


Alemannische Gedichte (1803);  Schatz- 
Rdstlein des rhein. Hausfreundes (1811); 


Rheinischer Hausfreund, oder allerlei Neues an 
Spass und Ernst (1814 ff.).—Sdmtliche Werke, 


ed. A. Siitterlin (4 vols, 1911); Briefe, ed. W. 
Zentner (1939). 


A. Altwegg, J. P. H. (1935); S. Léffler, 
F.P. A, Wesen und Wurzeln seiner dichterischen 
Welt (1944); H. Biirgisser, H. als Erzdhler 
(1929). H.A.P. 


Heber, REGINALD, bishop of Calcutta 
(*Malpas 21 IV 1783; «1807 Amelia 
Shipley; +Trichinopoly 2 IV 1826), 
English writer whose hymns and poems 
show gentle poetic talent which vast 
diocesan labours, mirrored in his smoothly 


written accounts of his Indian journeys, 
left little time to develop. 


Fourney throu India from Calcutta to Bombay: 


ourney to Madras and Southern Provinces 
(1826).—Poetical Works (1841). 


G. Smith, Bishop Heber (1895); A. Heber, 
Life (2 vols, 1830, with corres.) R.M.H. 

Hecataeus (*Miletus before 525 B.C.), 
Greek historian and geographer; played a 
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prominent part in the Tonian revolt an 
Persia (500-494). Author of Genea ay bt 
dealing mainly with legendary history, ia) 
of Ges Periodos (voyage round the wor a 
which included a map. He is the ee 
important of the early Ionian logograpne’ : 
out of whose ‘accounts’ grew not only 


¢ ive 
; wei ° also narratl 
history and geography, but al . 


i -iticized 
fiction. Much used and criticiz 
Herodotus. _ 

F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der & 


OW a On imc- 
Historiker, 1 (1923).—-J. Wells. [ he et a 
ness of the Ges Periodos of i Pearson, 
Jour. Hell. Studies, 29 (1909); 0 Thom- 
Early Ionian Historians (1939); 


(1948): 
, * mere r{ I 
son, History of “Incient Geography (194 R.B. 


817) 
Hecker, WILLEM ‘ccdagiee =F oe wee) 
«1846 Cornelia Reyers; TDeNt NS. | ory at 
Dutch poet; 1955 professor ~ a ainst 
Groningen. [le wrote satires A 
Gids, Beets and the almanac Poe = si 
Hippokreen ontzwaveling (1838); ~ 


(1844). ' — ig 
= Gronimger | 
ek es a in Academia 


(1910); J. Huizinga, } 
(1914). 


a - see HIDAYAT. 
Hedayat: see Ill aft 9283 


ny, T i p kholm 2 . er 
Hedberg, Frans (*5toc! thor: Aft 
ibid. 8 VI 1908), Swedish “Hedberg pro” 


‘olksal anak 
G roningan 
wW.W. 


being an indifferent actor, vee some 
ceeded to write, translate an aig popular 
300 plays; they were extrem w quite 
aaa > ie, nd ’6os, but are and 
during the ’50s a Dilton: | 
out of date. Huis poems ( fale bolic 
Efterskérd, 1898) are “Ke Sor tories 
interpretations of came” jg) Fe list E 
(Svart pa hvitt, 3 vols, 1 £ ms 2 hi 

-< Stockholm, ©". ds- 


lly depict bourgeols :; argar a 
Sl ood tales (Stockholmslif en . ; strind 
luft, 1887) follow the same JM 
berg’s Hemsdéborna. + 

talets 
; dell, Adertonhundra me. 
orrcrah t — fore S rrindber& ( CHK | 
i £7 3? 
Hedborn, SAMUEL Cree? dish clerey" 
+Askeryd 26 XII 1849); naqent 8 3 tte 
man and poet; zealous follo ynorige d 
bom. Much of his vers ne bie on 
but his best lysica Oe popu 
unaffected charm. "0 yphasl? 
mined to hymn-writing; eer retentiO’ 
simple, straightforward an 
piety. 
Samlade skrifter, 


2, vols, 1853). 
T. Fogelqvist, £7 lyrtke 


pom 
A. Arter 
ed. P. D. 


. 7): 
ys lus ode CR [é- 


:; vaN 
Heelu, JAN VAN, alias JAN 


Dutch late-13th-century pore 
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cription of the battle of Worringen in 1255 
between Brabant and Guelders, preceded 
by a history of Brabant in two volumes, Is 
partly a romance of chivalry, partly a 
chronicle in verse. 


Ed. J. F. Willems (1836). J.J.M. 


Heemskerk, Jouwan van (*Amsterdam 
1597; 127 11 1659), Dutch poet and writer, 
member of the supreme court, attorney of 
the East India Company. He wrote a 
great number of love songs, translated even 
more and is best known for his Batavursche 
Arcadia (1647). It is a pastoral novel of a 
peculiar kind since the amorous adventures 
of shepherds and shepherdesses give way 
to folk-lore treated in scholarly fashion. 
He was also a prolific translator from 
French and English. 

Inletdinghe tot het ontwerp van een Bataafsehe 
Arcadia (1637); Batavische Arcadia, ed. W. P. 
Wolters and H. C. Rogge (n.d.). 

Jan ten Brink, ‘Sidney en de Arcadias "in 
Letterk. Opstellen, 11; D. _H. Smit, 7. v. A. 
(1933); R. W. Zandvoort, ‘]. v. H. als vertaler 
en navolger van Philip Sidney’, in Nieuwe 


Taalgids, 37 (1942). A.M.B.W. 


Heere, Lucas pE.(*Ghent 15343 }Paris ? 
1584), Dutch painter and poet. In his 
Hof en Boomgaard der Poestén (1565) old 
genres of the Rederijkers alternate with the 
new ones as odes, epigrams and sonnets 
(the first in Dutch literature), partly 
adaptations of Clément Marot. Heere 
also wrote Psalimen Davids in verse and a 
Corte Beschryvinghe van Engeland, Schot- 
land ende Irland which 1s important be- 

cause of its folk-lore. 
Corte Beschryvinghe, & 
eae NOTE ty in Oud-Holland, NI; S. 
La Renaissance @t les rhétoriqueurs 


d. T. Chotzen and M. 


Brin aft ie < 7 , ay" 
néeviandess (1920); W. A. P. smut, eae 
Reformatie (1939): : 
Hegel, GEORG WILHELM ERIEDE 
a » fb bern i 
(*Stuttgart 27 VIIL 1779 | imme 


‘losopher 5 
Se eae! was the last 


1831), German 
metaphysics, 


professor in Berlin. 


is of 
to attempt a synthesis. 
logic, law’ history and science, classified in 


three main departments : ee pl 
of nature and philosop Dy f Housiht and 
together by the identity Of stony” (he 
reality. His ‘philosophy © hil sophie) is 
coined the term Geschichtsp™ - uence O 
based on the triple aE eit culmi- 
thesis, antithesis and bee the state 

nates in the apotheosis a fountain- read 
walking upon earth ») as the 70" 
of all moral and social gales rriding the 
international law and always hs 


interests of the jindividua:. 


not bound by | 
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Hegel’s influence has been very wide 
(Bosanquet, Collingwood, Croce, Gentile) ; 
his greatest disciples in the field of apphed 
Geschichtsphilosophie were Friedrich Julius 
Stahl (1802-61), the theorist of Prussian 
conservatism, and Karl Marx, the founder 
of dialectic materialism. 

Neue Kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. ] Hoff- 
meister (32 vols, 1952 ff; standard ed.); 
Philosophy of History, tr. J. Sibree (1857); 
Philosophy of Fine Art, tr. B. Bosanquet 
(1886); Science of Logic, tr. W. H. Johnston and 
L.. G. Struthers (1029); Pitlosophy of Right, tr. 
'T. M. Knox (1942). 

i. Caird, H. (1883; best monograph in 
English); W. ‘T. Stace, The Philosophy of H. 
(1924). S-HLS, 


Hegemon or Txasos (5th century B.C.), 
the originator of parody as a literary form; 
his Gigantomachta and other such works 
were successful in competition at Athens. 

T. Kock, Comicorwn Atticorum Fragmenta, | 
(1880); P. Brandt, Corpusculum poesis graecae 


epicae ludibundae, I (1888). E.W.H. 
Hegesippus: see JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUS. 


Hegius (VAN HEEK), ALEXANDER (*c. 14303 
+Deventer 27 NII 1498), German human- 
ist, from 1474 head of the Deventer school. 
His fame rests on his abolition of the 
medieval curriculum. Erasmus was, and 
many humanists claimed to be, his pupil. 
His Oposcula (Deventer I 501-02) include 
hymns to the Virgin in Latin hexameters. 
A. Roersch, L’humanisme belge (191 ae 
— 


Heiberg, JoHan Lupbvic (*Copenhagen 
14 NII 1791; 01831 Johanne Luise 
Pitges ; tibid. 25 VIII 1860), Danish critic, 
playwright and poet. He was the son of 
p. A. Heiberg and Thomasine Gyllem- 
bourg and after their separation he lived 
with an aunt and K. L. Rahbek. He studied 
at Copenhagen, 1819-22 he lived with his 
father in Paris and was Danish lector at 
Kiel from 1822 to 1825. Here he became 
an adherent of Hegel’s philosophy. From 
1825 he settled in Copenhagen where, at 
his zenith, he became the dictator of 
literary taste. For a time he was the 
director of the royal theatre. He was a 
gifted dramatic critic and an intellectual 
aristocrat, with a contempt for the common 
herd, more concerned with form than 
tent. 
(Heiberg attempted to revivify Danish 
drama by importing French vaudeville, but 
he also wrote some romantic plays, such as 
Elverhoj and Syvsoverdag, in which there 
is an interplay between the worlds of 
oetic reality and of pedestrian reality. 
His finest dramatic achievement is the 
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apocalyptic comedy En Sjel efter Deden 
(A Soul after Death’), the satire of which 
is directed against the ‘average’ citizen, 
whose soulless existence Heiberg despised. 
Flis best poetry is in his plays and in his 
Hegelian poems of reflexion, especially 
Protestantismen i Naturen. 


Plays: Marionetteater (1814); Tycho Brahes 
Spaadom (1819); Julespog og Nytaarslojer 
(1816); Kong Salomon og Jorgen Hattemager 
(1825); Aprilsnarrene (1825); Recensenten og 
Dyret (1826): De Uadshillelige (1827); Elverhoj 
(1828); De Danske i Paris (1832); Ne (1836); 
Alferne (1835); Syusoverdag (1840).—VERSE: 
Poetisk Kalender (1819): Nye Digte (1841); 
Gadeviser (1849).—Essays and Various: Om 
den menneshelize Frihed (1824); Om Vaude- 
villen som dramatisk Digtart (1826); Udsigt 
over den skonne danske Litteratur (1831): Om 
Pilosofiens Betydning for den nyere Tid (1833); 

ntelligenshlade (4 vols, 1842-44).—Shuespil 
roe 1833-41) ; Digte og l’ortellinger (2 vols, 
a 34-35); Prosaiske Shrifter (3 vols, 1841-43); 
ee fra og til F. LIL. (1862); Poetishe Skrifter 
2 s mee ed. Carl S. Petersen (3 vols, 1931-32). 
Lilie ae Om F. L. H. (1867); Johanne 
(18 “i mawer es Et Liv, gjenoplevet i Erindringen 
Hee , 92); J Clausen, Omkring det Heibergshe 
1934); Heibergshe Famtliebreve, ed. M. 

de 943) 3 I’ra det Heibergske Hjem. Johan 

oe: § h is JFohanne Luise Heibergs indbyrdes 
ABbsiyihae oe A. Pais (1940); Breve og 

ror S 

O40 6o), ende F. L. HH. (5 yen 


Toate JOHANNE Luise, née Patges 
qpenhagen 22 XI 1812; «1831 Johan 
udvig Heiberg; +tibid. 21 XII 1890), 
anish actress, playwright and authoress. 
eee pe leading lady of the royal 
tre o Copenhagen, but her literary 
crits are less dependent upon her enter- 


Gis 
fe harmless vaudevilles than upon her 
ascinating memoirs. 


Plays: Ey Sondag 


Abekatten (1849): En paa Amager (1848); 


n Sommeraften (1853).— 

yokes: Et Liv, &jenoplevet i Erindringen (4 
c 1891-92, new ed. 1945). 

e petesae, J. L. H. (1896); R. Neiiendam, 
-41. En Analyse (1917), EB, 


ieiberg, PETER ANDREAS (*Vordingborg 
ae T7505 “oryos Thomasine Buntzen; 
SHS 39 1V +827). Danish poet and play- 
ne te ‘nao restless, youthful years, Hei- 
ettled in Denmark as an employee 
ore. pee ings of Copenhagen. In his 
ier orks, Particularly Rigsdalersedlens 
many ae 1789-93), his plays and poems, 
club fr. b ‘m written privately for his 
of Hobie S, he Satirized the haughtiness 
of Ge ty, nepotism and Danish snobbery 
radical ill Manners and language. His 
Revalae eas were inspired by the French 
ion, and his satires against the 


O 
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Danish government and the king eventually 
resulted in a legal action against him. 
In 1799 Heiberg was sentenced to exile, 
and he spent the rest of his life in Paris. 
fis critical and satirical prose is often good 
journalism, and his best poems are full of 
scaring irony. 

Prose: Holger Tyske (1780); De Vonner og de 
Vanner (1792).—Ptays: Poverty and Wealth 
(in Eng., 1799); Samlede Skuespil, ed. K. L. 
Rahbek (4 vols, 1806-19).—Udvalete Skrifter 
(1884). 

Johanne Luise Heiberg, P. A. H. og 
Thomasine Gyllembourg (1883); Breve fra 
P.A.H.,ed.J. L. Heiberg (1883); C. Thaarup, 
P. A. H. (1883); Henrik Jaeger, En gammel 
Kerlighedshistorie (1801); H. Schwanenfliigel, 
PA. A. (i891). E.B 


Heine, Heinricu, originally Harry (*Dis- 
seldorf 13 XII 1797; ~1825; Paris 31 
VIII 1848 Eugenie (Mathilde) Murat; 
+Paris 17 IJ 1856), German poet. Of 
Jewish parentage, Heine was launched in a 
commercial career by his uncle Salomon 
Heine, with whose daughter Amalie he fell 
unavailingly in love. fis uncle then 
enabled him to study law at Bonn and 
(1821) Berlin, where he published his first 
poems and moved in literary circles. ‘I'he 
success of the Retsebilder (1826) enabled 
him to leave law for writing, and after 
travels and the vain hope of a professor- 
ship in Munich he finally settled in Paris 
1831, interpreting the French to the 
Germans and the Germans to the French. 
After 1848 he gradually became paralysed, 
showing great courage during years in 
the ‘Matratzengruft’, and consoled by 
‘Mouche’ (Elise ISonnitz). Beginning in 
the romantic tradition, Heine rapidly came 
to be regarded as a leader of Young 
Germany. Abroad his fame equalled 
Goethe’s: in Germany he was at once 
admired and mistrusted. A brilliant 
chameleon, unsparing in mockery—he 
gave reason for mistrust. His tone was 
individual, sometimes to the verge of pose. 
Whilst he could write lyrics of pure 
feeling, or simple ballads, with consum- 
mate mastery, the ironical twist, the 
calculated shock, was never far away. 
Prose he fired with lightness, speed and 
wit; most characteristically in the feuilleton 
or sketch. Sometimes showy, he was 
never dull; if even his journalistic writings 
still hold far more than mere historical 
interest, it is by virtue of the constant play 
of a mercurial intelligence. 

Gedichte (1822); Tragédien nebst einen 
lyrischen Intermezzo (1823); Buch der Lieder 
'(1827); Franzdsische Zustdnde (1833); Die 
Romantische Schule (1836); Der Salon (4 vols, 
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1834 ff.); Atta Troll (1843); Neue Gedichte 
(1844); tomanzero (1851).—Complete Works, 
tr. C. G. Leland and others (12 vols, 1S91- 
1905); Sdmitliche Werke, ed. E. Elster (7 vols, 
1887-90); Werke, ed. O. Walzel (10 vols, 
1910-15).— Briefe, Gesamtausgabe, ed. F. 
Hirth (4 vols, 1948-51); Gesprdche, ed. H. H. 
Houben (1926). 

Biogs by H. G. Atkins (1929); H. Walter 
(1930); M. Brod (1934); P. Beyer, Der junge 
Fl. (1911); W. Victor, Mathilde (1931); S. 
Vacano, Hl. und Sterne (1922); Ilse Weide- 
kampf, Trawn und Wirklichert in der Romanttk 
und bet H. (1932); E. Brauweiler, Hetnes Prosa 
(1915); A. Spaeth, La pensée de H. (1946); 
J. A. Hess, Heine’s view of German traits of 
character (New York, 1929). FLAik 


Heinrich der Glichezare (fl. c. 1180-85), 
Alsatian (cleric?), author of Reinhart 
Fuchs. (Source: an antecedent of the 
extant Jtoman de Renart.) Beside the 
social satire implicit in characters and 
episodes the German poet has possibly 
added anti-Hohenstaufen features. The 
work cannot have been a success, either in 
its original version (of which fragments 
only are preserved) or in a considerably 
later revision (two 14th-century MSS). A 
Low German ttranslation of the Dutch 
Reinke de Vos on the other hand was often 
printed (from 1498); Gottsched’s prose 
translation (1752) was utilized by Goethe 
(1794). Doubts have been raised whether 
‘der Glichezare’ (‘the dissembler’) is part 
of the poet’s name. 

Reinhart Fuchs, ed. IX. Reissenberger (2nd 
ed. 1908), G. Baesecke (1925); F. Prien-A. 
Leitzmann, Reinke de Vos (1925). EPP. 


Heinrich Julius, Duke of Brunswick 
(*Schloss Hessen 16 X 1564; TPrague 30 
VI 1613), German dramatist. His mar- 
riage to Elizabeth of Denmark brought him 


into contact with English players at the 


Danish court, whom he invited to Wolfen- 
biittel in 1593. He engaged the troupe of 
Thomas Sackeville in 1596. His love of 
display and interest in the arts had already 
led him to attempt dramatic writing him- 
self to contribute to court entertainment. 
His Vincentius Ladislaus and Von einem 
ungeratenen Sohn foreshadow baroque 
comedy and tragedy respeotively. 

Works, ed. W. L. Holland, in Bibl. lit. Ver. 
Stuttgart, XXXVI (1855); selected plays, ed. 
J. Tittmann (1880); Vincentius Ladislaus, ed. 
R. Froning, in Kiirschner’s Dt. Nat.-Lit., XXII 
(1892) and W. Flemming, in Dt. Lit. in Entw., 
Barockkomédie (1931); Buler und Bulerin, ed. 
W. Flemming, in Dt. Lit. in Entw., Schauspiel 
der Wanderbiihne (1931)- a 

A. Diephold, Orationes et epicediae (Helm- 
stedt, 1614); F. Briiggemann, Versuch einer 
Zeitfolge der Dramen des Herzogs TE. Fis Wi 
Braunschweig (1926); W. Pfiitzenreither, H. 7. 
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und der norddeutsche Spathumanitsmus (Diss. 
Minster, 1936); A. H. J. Knight, A. ¥. Duke 
of Brunswick (1948); A. Cohn, Shakespeare in 
Germany (1865). L.W.F. 


Heinrich von dem Tiirlin (/1. 1215-20), 
Austrian burgher poet, compiler of Dive 
Krone, an enormous but utterly trivial 
hotch-potch of episodes from French and 
German Arthurian tales, frightening in its 
proximity to the medieval classics. His 
Mantel (evidently the Lancelot story) is a 
fragment. He was without influence. 

Ed. I. Scholl (1852); excerpts and a sum- 
mary in Nurschner’s Dt. Nat.-Lit., Vol. IV, ii: 
OQ, Warnatsch, Der Mantel (1883). F.P.P. 


Heinrich von Freiberg (ff. 1290), Ger- 
man poet. Saxon by birth; burgher. For 
a Bohemian noble, Reinmunt v. Lichten- 
burg, he wrote a sequel to Gottfr. vy. 
Strassburg’s Tristan, following Eilhart vy. 
Oberg and Ulrich v. Tiirheim for the story. 
It has been found ‘not unworthy’ as a 
sequel; in its own rights it compares well 
with the poetry of 1300. A poem on the 
Legend of the Cross and (doubtfully) two 
other works are ascribed to him. 


Ed. A. Bernt (1906); C. v. Kraus, Studi 
su H, v. F. (Miinchener S. B., re udien 
F. 


Heinrich von Laufenberg (j7. 141 5-58) 

principal German hymn-writer of the 1 5th 
century; Swiss by birth, priest of Freiburg 
i. Br.; also one of many versifiers of the 
Speculum humane salvationts (1437). 


Ph. Wackernagel, Das dt. Kirchenlied, II 
(1864). F.P.P. 


Heinrich von Meissen: see FRAUENLOB. 


Heinrich von Melk (fl. 1160), Austrian 
satirist; lay-brother of Melk abbey (?). 
His poems, Von des  tédes gehugede 
(= memento mori) and the Priesterleben, are 
a fanatical call to repentance. Much of 
the indictment is common form, but he 
paints graphic scenes (a priest and his 
light o’ love counting the takings, for 
example); his references to the Stately 
dance, love songs (tritliet) and gallantry 
of the nobility are invaluable. 


R. Heinzel, H. v. M. (1867; ed. and study) ; 


.complete also in Kiirschner’s Dt. Nat.-I3} 
“9 


IX, F.P.P. 


Heinrich von Morungen (nr Sanger- 
hausen ; fi. 1196-98 ; T1222), Thuringian 
munnesinger; zsterialis attested at the 
court of margrave Dietrich of Meissen the 
later patron of Walther v. d. Vogelweide 
He finally retired to the monastery of St 
‘Thomas in Leipzig, became something of 





HEINRICH VON MUGELN 


a legend and usurped the title-rdle in the 
ballad of the returning crusader, der edle 
Moringer. We wrote, with the exception 
of one outstanding J agelied (q.v.), Minne- 
sang only, following the Provengal rather 
than the German poets, though the in- 
fluence of Heinrich v. Veldeke has been 
noted. His influence on Walther is 
certain. He is the most lyrical of the 
minnesinger: for depth and range of feeling, 
imagery and resourcefulness in verse forms 
he is probably superior to them all. 

Ed. C. v. Kraus (1925); Minnesangs frtih- 
ling, ed. KK. Lachmann-C. v. Kraus (194-4); 
Der edle Moringer, ed. J. Meier (Dt. Lit. in 
Entw.-Reihen, Balladen, J, 1935); appreciation 
and some translations in M. F. Richey, Essays 
on Med. Germ. Lave Lyric (1943). PP. 


Heinrich von Miigeln (*Migeln nr 
Oschatz ¢c. 1320; +1372), German poct, one 
of the ‘T'welve Masters’ and best known 
for his Meistergesang and fables. Of 
burgher birth, he was court poet to Charles 
IV in Prague and to Rudolf IV of Austria; 
to the former his major work, Der Meide 
Kranz (1355; based on Alain de Lille’s 
Anticlaudianus), is dedicated. Further: 
translations from Valerius Maximus and 
Nicholas of Lyra; Latin and Gerrnan drafts 
of a Hungarian chronicle. He is a useful 
guide to the state of pre-renaissance 
learning; his style is ornate. 

Dt. Liederdichter, ed. KK. Bartsch-W. 
Golther (1928); HH. Arens—-A. Hiibner, 


Frithe dt. Lyrik (1935); Der Meide Kranz, ed. 
W. Jahr (1908). ja oe oA 


Heinrich von Neustadt (fl. 1312), 
Viennese physician and author of the first 
German version of the Historia Apollonii, 
enormously extended to include adven- 
tures freely derived from the court epic 
and Byzantine tales (with some contempor- 
ary satire), and of the devotional Von 
Gottes Zukunft which, starting with Alain 
de Lille’s Anticlaudianus, goes on to adapt 
parts of the Legenda Aurea and, in one MS., 
the Visio Philiberti. 


Werke, ed. S. Singer (1906). PPP: 


Heinrich von Nérdlingen (fl. 1332), lay 
preacher in Nérdlingen and (after flight to 
Avignon in 1335) from 1338 in Constance 
and Basel. Translated the revelations 
of Mechthild v. Magdeburg into High 
German and was correspondent and 
adviser of Margarethe Ebner. Pb. 


Heinrich von Rugge (fl. 1175-91), 
Swabian minnesinger, ministerialis in the 
service of the count palatine of Tiibingen. 

is Minnesang is conventional. Inter- 
esting is his Leitch (q.v.) in which commem- 
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oration of the dead (Frederick oer 
and his fellow-crusaders), 4 call to a 
Cross and reflections on courtly love ente 
an uneasy alliance. 

Dt. Liederdichter, ed. Kk. 
Golther (1928). 


Heinrich von Veldeke (ff. page 
German poct, ministerialis of the aock an 
Looz (Limburg). His Enetde, Sem 
the Roman d'I-neas (c.1 160) of an pee 0 
Norman poet, established were oe an 
description, characterization, a da - 
verse, besides transmitting, sath 170) 
classical lore. It was lost a9 y1go at 
recovered and completed toware * Sorva- 
the ‘Churingian court. 


Rartsch-W. 
F.P.P- 


Eneide anc 

“t rome ¢ ; 
tius (a legend—unimpo!l tant) ck earch . 
ws ina Middle Rhenish ozve. 


‘efit im 
. *-lant 7) Are light 
Ivrics (in the Limburg dialect ?) 


J 
‘ . ~ 18S y S C . 
texture; Gottfried v. geen dis 
aise (Tristan 4723 Sd-/ * ee 
gant praise (J eo 150. (S 


concertingly, to cover 
EILHART V. OBERG.) 
Eneide, ed. O. Behaghel Se eaty 
Servatius, ed. G. van Es (1948) ” Ki -sch- 
Eneit and Servatrus comers: 
ner’s Dt. Nat.-Lit., ly; ic —e. A 
sanys Frviihling, ed. KK. Lachman 


qs V. 
(1944). — ree: eo 
G. Jungbluth, Untersuchungen Frings an 


—+ deni Yervatius) , 
(1937 5 denies te Studien (1947): nant 
#LLa 
Heinse, JoHANN JAKOB ipsam 9 : ~haffen- 
wiesen, Thuringia 16 Il 1749 he velist. 
burg 22 VI 1803), Oe erfult HHeins’ 
After studying at Jena an hen by Geork 
was assisted by Gleim and en re went a 
Jacobi at Disseldorf. In + ghellO tbe 
Italy, returning 1n 1791. sp “made fin 
result of his Italian journey, “ 
famous. After 1786 Fiabe F ishoP : 
Roman Catholic, served the a the anc en 
Mainz. Deeply interested ae wrote Ww ut 
and in renaissance Italy a h wither 
passion and penetration, : “eshad ows oe 
discipline. His eroticism = He tra” 
eormanties” Athbade: ts Wome , 
lated Ariosto and ‘lasso. salto ng + 
Sinngedichte (1771)3, Arging ne Scho! 
aliickseligen Inseln (1787) ; 902-20). and 
aa ie fy EL Sein a Ee nd 
en Werke (i882) : a neutschen Auf Rise 
die Asthetik sur fen, W. HL EB. 
pre Zeitgenossen (1938): 1 35 a 


DANTEr @Ghett evden = 990% 
O1617 Ermgard Rutgers ? 4 poet profes 10" 
1655), Dutch philologist ap p inl z Eu 
at Leyden. Of his contemP My litt 
pean fame as a poet an 


Heinsius, 





——s = 


~ 
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survived. His Poemata (1605) is trash, 
his Latin prose is sometimes elegant, more 
often however over-ornate. Of his poems 
in Dutch, Lof-sanck van Jesus Christus 
(1615) deserves to be mentioned as an 
early example of baroque poetry. 

lambi (1602); Auriacus (1602) ; Nederduyische 
Poemata (1622); Rerum ad Sylvam Duets... 
anno 1629 gestarum historia (1631); Herodes 
Infanticida (1632); Operum historicorum col- 
lectio (1673); numerous eds of classical writers. 

D. J. H. Ter Horst, D. H. (1934);5 W. A. P. 
Smit, De dichter Revius (1928);.'Th. Weevers, 
“The Influence of H. on Two Genres of the 
German Baroque’, in Jour. Eng. Ger. Philol., 
37 (1938) and ‘Some Aspects of H.’s Influence 
on the Style of Opitz’, in Mod. Lang. Rev., 
34 (1939); G. A. v. Es, Barokke lyriek van 
Protestantsche dichters (1946); J. E. Sandys, 
History of Classtcal Scholarship, 11 (1908); 
E. G. Kern, The Influence of H. and Vossius 
upon French Dramatic istory (1949). 

J.J.M. 


Heinsius Jr., Nicovags (*1656; +1718), 
Dutch novelist, studied medicine, exiled 
for manslaughter, court physician to 
Christina of Sweden, from 1695 at Kuilen- 
burg, where he published his well-written 
picaresque novel, Den Vermakelijken Avon- 
turier (1695, Ger. tr. 1714, Eng. 1730, Fr. 
1729, Ital. (from the French) 1732). He 


also adapted Don Clarazel de Gontaruos 
- Le Chevalier 


nee 
(1697) from Du Verdier's 
hipocondriaque. Te was influenced by 7 
Spanish and French novels, especially 


Scarron. 
J.H. Scholte, Zev letterkundige overgangsvorm 


5 12); W. J- Cc. van Hasselt, 
ON EL ag Do Warande, “ 2804) 
Jan ten Brink, te ov 


y N. Hi. jr., een stu 
Hollandschen Saabaent ania der ged ae 
(188s). A.M.B.W. 
Heinzelin von Konstanz (c. 1 sc) Daa 
author of rhymed disputes on (a) Ta 
and cleric as lovers, \Y/ The st. lems 
(Baptist and Evangelist) —2or 1 
clusive. ‘The so-called — a - nes 
Minnelehte’ (a regula amore an a mer 
Personal tale of courtship, in , 


arlier 
formerly attributed to CE cane co =n 
author probably ‘Johann yon 


Ed. F. Pfeiffer (1852; all three works), Die 


2 d F. E. Sweet 
a i ed. K. Léffler (1927) ehannes OK, 
2 33). 


sinzelin an Pics 
in W San er Dt.bitt des MAS, ee ie 
IT (1936). 


Heinzen, Ka 


land 22 II 1809; a 
Ida Lisette Schiller, [New York ft 


d poli- 
1880), German-American pce pal 
oe ae OT NER York, where 
political life he settled 10 


-oich, Rhine- 
#C@yevenbroich, KY. 
re ("CF Louise Henrie 


HELGESEN 


he edited Der Pionier (1854-79), as a fiery 
crusader for free thought and reform. 


Gedichte (1841; 3rd ed. 1867); Lustspitele 
(1830); Dre preusstsche Bureaukratie (1844); 
Die Rechte und Stellung der Wertber (1852); 
Thomas Patne (1855); Mankind the Criminal 
(1864); Erlebtes (1864-74); Teutscher Radt- 
kalismus in Amerika (4 vols, 1867-79); Lessons 
of a Century (1876).—Prose selections in tr. in 
]. C. Legge, Rhyme and Revolution in Germany 
(1918). 

O. P. Schinnerer, ‘K. HH’, in Jahrbuch 
Deutsch-Am. Hist. Ges. von Illmots, NV (1915); 
C. Wittke, Agatnst the Current, the Life of K. H. 
(ro45) and ‘K. H.’s Literary Ambitions’, in 
Monatshefte f. dt. Unterricht (Wis., 1945). 


Hektor, ENNo (*Dornum 21 NI 1820; 
+Nurnberg 31 I 1874), East Frisian play- 
wright. His comedies, satirizing the 
peasant life of his homeland, are of folk- 
lorist interest. Of his occasional lyrics 
the song Jn Ostfreesland is’t an’n besten is 
best known. 

Harm Diillzwuttel auf der Btirger-Versamm- 
lung (1849); Harm up’n Dorn’mer Markt (2nd 
ed. 1850); Harm Diillwuttel un all eat mehr ts, 
ed. F. W. van Ness (1906). 


C. Borchling, in Niederdt. Jahrb., 28 (1902). 
G.C, 


Hektorovié, Petar (*Stari Grad, Hvar 
1487; $13 III 1572); Dalmatian writer, of 
aristocratic family. He translated Ovid 
and composed a number of poems which 
have not survived. He also wrote the 
most original of all contemporary works, 
Ribanje i ribarsko prigovaranje (1555), 
describing an excursion with Dalmatian 
fishermen, in which his renaissance human- 
ism comes warmly alive under the touch 
of numerous realistic details of everyday 
life, mingled with idyllic natural descrip- 


Hons and the inclusion of popular poems. 
S.C. 


Pout (*Varberg ¢. 1485; Te. 
135); Danish theological and historical 
author and pamphleteer. Little is known 
about his early life, except that in 1517 he 
was a monk in the Carmelite order. Him- 
self an ecclesiastical reformer he turned 
vehemently against the Lutheran move- 
ment and became the chief defender of the 
Roman Catholic church in Denmark. His 
polemic writings are numerous, full of 
violent invectives. Nothing is known of 
his later fate, but his historical chronicle, 
the so-called Skibbykronike, was found in a 
Danish church in 1650. 

on, tfter af Paulus Helie (7 vols, 1932-48). 

ee De vita et seriptts Pauli = 
(1741) 5 L. Schmitt, Der Karmekter Paulus 


Helgesen, 





(H)ELIADE-RADULESCU 


Helid (1893); J. O. Andersen, Paulus Helie 
(2 vols, 1936-38); Paul-Erik Hansen, P. H.'s 
historiske lorfatterskab (1943). EG. 


(H)eliade-Radulescu, Jon, pseud. of 
Eviap Ion (*Targoviste 1802; {Bucharest 
1872), Rumanian writer. His Socictatea 
Literara (1827), his Societatea Filarmonica 
(1833) with its training school for dramatic 
art and his daily Curierul Romanesc 
(1829-48) with its literary supplement 
Curierul de arnbe sexe (1837-41) helped 
and encouraged many young writers. 
After the 1848 revolution he lived in Paris 
and London, but returned to Bucharest in 
1854. He produced many translations. 
His poetry, except the ballad Shurdtorul, is 
poor but his prose is eloquent in places and 
his satire biting. 

Din scrierile lui Eliad in prosa si poezie 
(1836); Souvenirs et impressions d’un proscrit 
(1850) ; Mémotres sur Vhistotre de la résénéra- 
tion roumaine ou sur les événements de 1845 
(1851); Istoria Romdnilor din Dacia sit Romania 
(1861); Echilibru intre antitese sau spiritul $t 
materia (1869); Satire si fabule (1884); Istorta 
critica universala (3 vols, 1893). 


A.V.W. 


Helie, Pautus: see HELGESEN, Pour. 


Heliodorus (ff. 3rd century a.p. ?), Greek 
writer; a native of Emesa in Syria, per- 
haps later bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. 
His Aethiopica or romance of "Theagenes 
and Charicleia, the longest of the Greek 
romances, shows considerable psycho- 
logical insight and narrative skill. Much 
read by the Byzantines, it was translated 


into many languages in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 


R. M. Rattenbury, T. W. Lumb and J. 
Maillon, EHéhiodore, les Ethiopiques (3 vols, 
1935-43; with Fr. tr.); Eng. tr. by T. Under- 
downe (1587), rev. F. A. Wright (1923). 

E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine 
Vorldufer (3rd ed. 1914; epoch-making and 
indispensable) ; R. M. Rattenbury, ‘ Heliodorus 
bishop of Tricca’, in Proc, Leeds Philos. 5oc., 
I (1927); E. H. Haight, Essays on Ancient 
Fiction (1936); R. Helm, Der antike Roman 
(1948); B. Lavagnini, Le origini del romanzo 
greco (1921), repr. in Studi sul romanzog reco 


(1950); V. Hefti, Zur Erzdhlungstechnik in H.s 
Aethiopica (1950). R.B. 


Hellanicus (*Mitylene c. 480 B.c.; fend 
of 5th century B.c.), Greek historian, wrote 
on Greek regional history, Persian history 
and the Trojan War. Particularly im- 
portant were his chronological works on 
the priestesses of Hera at Areos and on the 
victors at the Spartan Carneia. He was 
probably used by Thucydides. 
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; fechischen 
F. Jacoby, Die ragmente der griechssc 


: sper O22). F 
Oe oma Fale Ionian Historians (2939) 
F. Jacoby, Alttius (1949). sal 
Heller, YomTon LipMANN Te, 
Bavaria 1579; tCracow 7 *™ is 
Hebrew religious writer and poct. By 
main work is a very full commentary | ame 
Mishnah (see JUDAH THE Prince). }**¢ wend 
a student of grammar, mathe ee =f 
philosophy, and an independent g sor me 
dared occasionally to contradic’ | & af the 
He also wrote a poetic chronicls 
1648 Cossack massacres. — 

Tosefoth Yomtov (Prague, Raq te Joel 
tract: ‘Jqgar T. Y., by Mes LS. Bernstein, 
Katz, 1790).—The Chronicle, pee x. Megillath 
in Sefer ha-Dema'‘oth, IL] (1924 iograP ry): 
Eyvah (ed. with Ger. tr. 18185 4 C.R. 


(#Amste rd er 


+ a ic 
Wessels; 1! 
broker 4? 


Helmers, JAN FRreprERIK 
17 III 1767; «Catharina 
26 II 1813), Dutch poets peesistance 
mason; an important figure ™ occupation 
movement against the I race courageou 
of the Netherlands = I Natie (1812) 
. . r Ly 9 é ; } 
publication of De Hollan reitandaise, .¢ 
French tr. La Nation 10 — ot- 
Clavareau, 1825) 1n which ere Og anc 
isrn is expressed in false age Dino- 
rhetorics. He also wrote the 
maché (1798). ten (2 08 
Verse: Socrates (1799) cng 1815): 
1809-10); Nagelaten Gedichten it amy 
C Busken Huet, ‘De. Schoo! jtieket g § 
‘1 Litterarische Fantasién @% ©™'sroqjgidss 
Koopmans, in De Nieuwe | ndaise pen 
tis iE Roche, La censure ho aantje> 
dant la domination frangarse Vio4e) jw W:. 
-n De Nieuwe Taalgids, 41 9 


. The 
Helmold or Bosau (*¢. vi | ie 
German chronicler. - 8 ai 
(Holstein) he wrote his — of the mos: 
(ed. B. Schmeidler, 1909)» SF bie in 
important historical ees hae 
especially for the expan 7 


Slavs. 


1S 


jER 


vil 
Srp ARTHUR (* Streatham Soi 


; on 7 2 of 
1813; co Bissel Ruler nets e ior i 
1875), English man © ournal, © ad 


Queen Victoria’s Highlané FFetion ;ons: 
attempted history, drama, 2st g 
mildly reflective works 0 d (183216 


ow 
Thoughts im Cloister @ 


Helps, 


“ quer ors 
- Col 
Friends in Council (1847); ‘Realmal 


1d (2 vols, 1848)3 TID en 
escrito, ed. E. A- Helps ( RMP 
ris p 


CLAUDE-ADBI 


Helvétius, a XIE 1774)) 


1715; Paris 
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philosophical writer. A wealthy financial 
official, he supported Diderot in the 
publication of the Encyclopédie, to which 
he contributed articles. He applied Con- 
dillac’s philosophy of sensationalism to 
sociology and saw enlightened self-interest 
as the basis of society. 

De Vesprit (1758); De Vhomme (1772); Le 
Bonheur (poem, 1772).—Csuvres (14 vols, 
1795); Les plus belles pages d’Helvétius (1909). 
N\. Keim, ZH. (Paris, 1907); R. Mondoltfo, Le 


* 


teort morali e politiche di C. A. H. (Bologna, 
1924). G.B. 


Hemachandra (*Gujarat a.p. 1088), the 
greatest of all the early Jain writers, Was a 
grammarian, a writer on poetics and ethics, 
and author of a long poem on the lives of 
the 63 leading men of the Jain faith. He 
was a minister of the Gujarati monarch 
Jayasinha Siddharaja (A.D. 1094-1 143) and 
converted his successor, Kumirapila. He 
is largely responsible for the fact that 
Gujarat is a stronghold of Jainism today. 
H. Jacobi, ‘Jainism’, in Hastings, Bneyelo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics. 1.G.R 


Hemans, Freticta DOROTHEA, née Browne 
(*Liverpool 25 IN 1793; cor$r2 Alfred 
Hemans; {Dublin 16 V 1835); English 
poet. A writer of great facility, she 
achieved wide popularity for her narrative 
poems, lyrics and hymns; her admirers in- 
cluded Wordsworth and Freiligrath. 

The Siege of Valencia (1823); The Vespers of 
Palermo, a tragedy (1823); The Forest re 
tuary and other poems fr a mee “ a 


Woman (with other poems, *° , 
Works (with a memoir by 


Affections (1830)-— Ac 
ee ister, : vols, 1839); Poetical alg te 
W.M Rossetti (1873; TeP! 1914). F. 

WIiLiaAM (*Lon- 


, inge 
Heming, or Hemmuing¢, and. £682); 


d . between 1637 
Erich oan dramatist, educated - 
Westminster and Christ Church, — 
His comedy, The Coursing © ue are 
(acted 1632-33), Was burnt by ee ee ons 
cook, Heming’s couplets in his 4/esy * 


often wittily competent. 

d. 'O; 

Fatal Contract (1653); : 

J aay ee The Fewes Tragedy (1662), ed. 
H. A. Cohn, Bang, XL (79 : 
Time mee Sud 4. I. iL Parry, 18 Jour. ane 
Tie Pots J 3.5 Hlgy on Rant 
Finger, ed. G. Cc. Moore Sm 2 § 


h, WALTER DE (ji. 1300); 
‘cler, was sub-prior at 
> “Fis Chronicon de 
down to the 


.L.J. 


Hemingburgh; 
English chronict 
Gisburn, Yorkshire. 
Gestis Regum Ang 
end of the reign of 


Ed. H. C. Hamilton (2 vols, 1848-49) 


HEMSTERHUIS 


Hemmingsen, Nievs (*Lolland? 1513; 
corsga7?, oorss2 Marine Madsdatter, 
cor1s83 Birgitte Lauridsdatter; tRoskilde 
23 V 1600), Danish theological author. 
A pupil of Melanchthon at Wittenberg, he 
returned to Denmark in 1542, became a 
professor and, in 1572, vice-chancellor 
of Copenhagen university. His writings 
include a number of dogmatic Lutheran 
works in both Latin and Danish. During 
the Lutheran heresy hunt Hemmingsen, 
himself the leading Lutheran authority, 
was accused of crypto-Calvinism and dis- 
charged. 

De methodis (1555); Enchiridton theologicum 
(1557); Catechism queestiones (1560); Liffsens 
Vey (1570); Pastor (1 562); De lege nature 
(1572); Postilla (1561); Demonstratio (157%); 
Syntagma (1574). 

J. H. Paulh, Dr. N. H.'s Pastoraltheologie 
(1851). E.B, 


Hémon, Louts (*Brest, France 12 X 1880; 
+Chapleau, Ont. 8 VII 1913), French 
novelist, chiefly known for his great contri- 
bution to the literature of French Canada 
in his novel Maria Chapdelaine. Although 
he spent only 18 months in Canada, he 
succeeded in this work in capturing the 
essence of the life and aspirations of the 
habitant and défricheur (the clearer of new 
land in forested areas of Quebec). Origin- 
ally published serially in Le Temps of 
Paris in Jan.-Feb. 1914, the novel im- 
mediately attracted attention in Canada 
and its influence in Canada has been im- 
mense, not least in its demonstration that 
the simple rural life of Quebec could 
vide material for an excellent work of 


pro 
a powerful creative mind of ‘old 


art by 
France’. 

Lizzie Blakeston (1908) ; Maria Chapdelaine, 
ed. with pref. by E. Bontrone and L. de 
Montigny (1916), tr. W. H. Blake (1916), A. 
Macphail (1917). 

C. Le Goffic, Le Bouclter Canadten-frangais 
(1928); A. McAndrew, L. H., sa vie et son 
ceuvre (1936); L. de Montigny, La Révanche 
de Maria Chapdelaine (1937): B.K.S. 


Hemsterhuis, FRaN¢ols (*Franeker 
27 XII 1721; +The Hague 7 VII 1790), 
Dutch philosopher and essayist ; clerk to 
the ‘Raad van State’ (Council of State), a 
friend of princess Gallitzin from 1774 and 
through her acquainted with Goethe, 
Hamann, Jacobi and others. He was a 
philosopher of international standing who 
expressed his thoughts in fascinating 


dialogues. 

Lettre sur les désirs (1770) ; Lettre sur VPhomme 
et ses rapports 1772); Sophyle ou de la philo- 
sophie (1778); Aristée ou de la divimtté (1779); 


HENDRIK VAN GENT 


Lettre de Dioclés a Diotime sur l’athétsme (1757). 
—(Cuvres (3 vols, 1846-50). 

R. C. Bakhuizen v. d. Brink, in Studién en 
Schetsen, 2; L.. Brummel, F*. //. (1925); J. E. 
Poritzky, I’. H. (1926); J. Romein, in L£rflaters 
van onze beschaving, 3; \.. Brummel, in 
Algemeen Neder]. Tijdschr. v. Wijsbegeerte, 
34 (1940). J.W.W. 


Hendrik van Gent (*Ghent c. 1217; 
tDoornik? 1293), Dutch philosopher, 
became canon at Doornik in 1267, arch- 
deacon of Bruges in 1276 and of Doornik in 
1278. From 1277 he taught theology at 
Paris. His main works are Quodlibeta 
(1518) and Summa theolopiae (1520); he 
also wrote commentaries on Aristotle's 
Physica and Metaphysica. In the contro- 
versy between Aristotelianism and Augus- 
tinism he sided with the latter. A man of 
great authority in his own lifetime, he was 
already completely forgotten by the carly 
14th century; neither could the intercst 
the I7th-century Servites took in his 
writings revive them. 


Phil. tripartitis doctrinay ) 
Angelus Ventura (1 —_ sicesineanidii 
‘ussmann, Zur Ideenlehre der Hoch- 
abl (1938); J. Paulus, H. de G. (1938); 
a OR Die Wissenschaftslehre Fis... G: 
ov ? 6). Braun, Die Evkenntnislehre H.s v. 
Will gI 3 H. Schoellgen, Das Problem der 
r ensfretheit bet H. v. G. (1927); P. Bayer- 
a midt, Die Seins- und Formmetaphysik bei 

-v. G. (1941). J.J.M. 


et of YOSHIMINE NO MUNESADA 
16; Kyoto 3 II 890), Japanese poet. 
woe tr. of selected poems in A. Miyamori, 
sterpieces of Japanese Poetry, 1 (1936). 
Biko chee 


——. WILLIAM Ernest (*Gloucester 
1 Wok: I 1849; ©1878 Anna Boyle; 
be’ i ia I VI 1903), English poet, critic 
iced et whose fervid temperament 
nie: oth his provocative incisive 

icism and his impressionist, technically 
accomplished poetry. 


Plays (with R. L. § 
. L. Stevenson): Deacon 
ee (1890); Admiral Guinea (1892); Beau 
Broken pio?) Book of Verses (1888); Lor 
oe ands Sake (1900); In Hospital (1903).— 
~ ae ne His Reviews (1890); essay 
a ’ —_——— 
vols, 1908), enlist Miia 
L. C. Cornford, W. E. H. (1913). 
o R.M.H. 
: ennebo, Rozert (*Leiden 1685; tibid. 
ma Dutch poet, soldier, innkeeper, 
ee Culator and actor, wrote better bur- 
verse than his contemporaries. 
lagte van Jacob Veenhuize (1716); Idem en 


€ Lof der 
werken ean (1723); eis: pee 
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Henri d’Andely, 13th-century French 
poct. Learned and witty, he wrote three 
satirical works that survive, notably the 
short Lai d’Aristote. He eulogized the 
deceased scholar Philip of Paris, surnames 
the Chancellor (—1239). 


Works, ed. <A. Hiéron (1851); Dit “ 
Chancelier Philippe, ed. P. Meyer, in Roman’, 
Irts, ed. L. 


I (1872); Battle of the Seven ¢ nde M. Del- 


Pactow (1914); Lat d'vlristote, A 
bouille (1951). NM.E.L. 
de Mondeville (ji. ¢ 1300): 


Henri r. 
French writer. Surgeon to Philip IV ane 
Louis X, he taught at Paris and Mon 
pellicr and began in 13006 the first syster” 
atic treatise on surgery to be written 1 
France. ‘The French translation See 
of the Chirurgia 1s of considerable phi 
logical interest (ed. A. Bos, 1897-99). 


Henry VII, king of England thant 
wich 28 VI 1491; {Westminster 28 I sae 
Carefully educated, by Skelton. earner 
others, he encouraged lyric verse os 1 atin 
he had a good talent. One of hus pri 
prose books, Assertio septe “dei 


2 sacrament” ‘ei 
. re f yale 
(1521), earned him the papal title oO 
Defensor. 


Miscellaneous 
Press, 1924). F 
intshire 4 


Henry, MATTHEW (*Iscoyd, Fit ae 
Xx 662 01687 Katherine Bt ae 
21690 Mary Warburton, }Nanty divine 


eurlis rconformist fr" 
VI 1714), English none bean Fxposition 


and Bible commentator, WY” . as 
was hailed by all denominations 
service to theological studies. att 
Exposition of Old and New = as vith 
vols, 1708-10); Miscellaneows J "(4726 
memoir, 1809).—Collecte u 0? -! sive use of 
Sir J. B. Williams, A/en017" alee vf Life of 
diaries, 1865); W.- Tong, 4667 R.M.H.- 


’ -erel 
Writings (Golden conte 


M. H. (1716). aa 
Henry, O[Liver], pseud. ot ot [xs 
SypDNEY PORTER (#Greensboro, 7 Sara 


1862; 01887 Athol Estes, mah Amer? 
Coleman; tNew York 5 eh 

can short-story writer. on where he 
bezzling funds in the Texas ba 
had been teller, he fle 
South America. : 
served three years in ¢ corks @ in 


there he began writing the Daxitid af 
later became so popular: gq for yariou 
short lifetime he ashed 0 “orn ining 
newspapers over 600 BO at with } : 
buoyancy, humour, irony ee | 
famous trick ending. 3 The Fos 
Cabbages and Kings ate ramp © 907 


Million (1906); The Tyimme 


| Heart of the West (1907); T. "ot , , 
Ee, Pi £ (1907); The Vorce of the City 
1905) ; Roads of Destiny (1909); Rolling Srna 
of ae vi . as ae Strays (1917).—The Com- 

' ‘orks of O. H. (1937); Best ‘I 
a 0. ag le (19037); Best Short Stories 
,' C. A. Smith, O. H. Biography (1916); 5S. 
sor The Amazing Gentus of O. H. (1910); 
.H. Davis and A. B. Maurice, The Caliph of 


Bagdad (1931). HL.C. 


Henry of Avranches (}c. 1262), court 
Mes also known as Archpoet and as 
—e Henry the Versifier. He was 
Ri eal ee John and Henry. III ot 
ee d, he ll gg rea Otto IV and its 
France, iis naaetllancous 4 am 
a . ; uscC ancous poems range 
Pranais) yh saints (such as Guthlac and 
poems addressed to various 
patrons, 
Pm — and J. Fina The Shorter 
England (268 of ith bil o die mae "I 
035% with Oo ylio.). ya fer. 2 


Henry of Huntingdon (*1054 2: fr755)5 
archdea : . , &* 
acon; author (several recensions 
il 154) of a Latin chronicle of English 
i istory (55 B.C.-A.D. 1154) and miscel- 
4ncous works. 

+ {listoria Anglorum, ed. tT. Arnold (1879); 
“ng. tr. ‘I, Forester (1853): R.W.B. 


of Settimello, 12th-century 
His learning and his ability 
ere such that 


Henry 
Italian poet. 
+ | rhetorical composition W 
1€ bishops of both Florence and Volterra 
made him their chancellors. His sudden 
and mysterious dismissal from both posts 
Inspired him to compose between 1192 and 
1194 a long complaint against fortune and 
eulogy of philosophy after the manner © 
Ovid and Boethius. 
Enrico da Settimello: 


maschi (1949). 

H. R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna (1927); 
K, Strecker, ‘Henricus Septimellensis . 
Studi Medievali (1929); N- Coffart, ‘Fortune 
and Fate in the Elegia’, 1m Romanic re 


39 (1938). 


Elegia, ed. G. Cre- 


Henryson, Rosert (fl. 1475): Scottish 
. ta Ly demnlints Like 


poet; schoolmaster at Li 

haucer, Henryson is a verse rhetorician 
and a master of beast-fable; but in both his 
Continuation of Chaucer's Troilus and 
Criseyde and his Fabillis, the. natural 
Settings, the macabre, the whimsical iss 
Our and the spirit are distinctively sia 
Less versatile and volatile than Dunbar, 
Henryson is a finished stylist within the 
limitations of his verse, 2°e": In The 
Testament of Cressei4, noble sentiment and 
pathos transcend the traditional rhetorical 
terms in which he works: the Fabills, 
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HERACLITUS 


well-worn tales are brought to fresh, comic 
and dramatic life. Henryson’s fine sense 
of form is apparent alike in the Testament 
and the short, beautifully turned pastourelle 
Robene and Makyne. 

Orpheus and Eurydice, in Chepman and 
Myllar, The Porteous of Noblenes (1508); 
Tie Moral Fabillis of Esope, compylit in 
eloquent, & ornate Scottis meter (15713 1577); 
The Testament of Cressetd (1593; pr. earliecin 
Thynne’s Chaucer, 1532); Robene and Makyne 
in Ramsay's Ever Greer (1724).—Poems ‘and 
David Laing (1865), ed. G. 


Fables, ed. 
Gregory Smith (3 vols, 1906-14), ed. H. 
Harvey Wood (1933). 

J. M. Ross, Early Scottish History and 


Literature (1884); T. F. Henderson, Scottish 
Vernacular Literature (1898); M. W. Stearns, 
R. H. (19049; rev. Kinsley, in Medium 
Aevum, 19-49). AK. 
Henty, GEORGE ALFRED (*Trumpington 
8 NII 1832; ©1853 Elizabeth Finucane; 
+Weymouth Harbour 16 XI 1rg02), Eng- 
lish writer of boys’ books of adventure, 
, with a historical basis. 


ofte 
The Cat of Bubastes ( 1889); One of the 28th: 
oo (1889); A Jacobite Exile 


a Tale of Waite) 
(1804); With Roberts to Pretorta (1902). 


G. Manville Fenn, G. A. HZ. (1907). 
R.M.H. 


Ponticus (*c. 390; T310 B.C.), 


Heraclides 
pupil of Plato. He 


Greek philosopher, 2 
contributed to cosmology and astronomy 


and a great number of other subjects. His 
literary skill was praised in antiquity, but 
very few fragments now survive. 

C. and 'T. Muller, Fragmenta Hist. Graec., 
IT (1841-79) 


T, Gomper; 
12); Sir Thomas 


(1913): 
Heraclitus 


Greek Thinkers, I, IV (1901- 
Heath, Aristarchus of Samos 
Dj. 


or Epussus IN Ionia (fl. c. 
500 p.c.), Greek philosopher, nicknamed 
‘the Dark’. Anaximander and_ other 
Tonians sought to understand the changing 
universe by finding its original stuff: 

da basis for knowledge in 


Fleraclitus foun ! 
the fact of change itself. Nature is seen 
as a process of cyclical transformation of 


fire into other substances, and the task of 
man is to understand the moral order that 
governs the transformations—an order 
which is eternal and ‘common to all’. 


The surviving fragments of his work are 
obscure. His influence was 


oracular and 
great, particularly on Plato and the Stoics. 
H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokrattker, I 
6th ed. 1952): 
‘ I. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (4th ed. 
1945; with tr.); O. A. Gigon, Untersuchungen 
W. Jaeger, Theology of the Early 
D.J.F. 


su H. (1935) : 
Greek Philosophers (1947). 








HERAUD 


Heraud, JoHN Apranam (*Holborn 5 VII 
1799; “©1823 Ann Baddam; +tLondon 20 
III 1887), English poet and dramatist, 
author of two grandiose epics, sorne trage- 
dies and lesser poems, and dramatic critic 


of The Quarterly. 


VERSE: Tottenham (1820); Descent into Hell 
(1830); Yudament of the Flood (1834).— 
P LAY: Videna: a tragedy (1854). 

E. Heraud, Memoirs of . A. H. (1808). 

R.M.H. 
Héraut Berry (Lu): see Le Bouvier, 
GILLEs, 


Herbert, Epwarp, ist Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury (*Eyton, Salop 3 III 1582/3; 
oOxford? Mary Herbert 28 II 1593/9; 
TLondon s VIIj 1648), English courtier, 
diplomat, Philosopher, poet, historian and 
Oe obiographer. At University College, 
Siren from 1595 to 1600, Herbert was 
reate Ic.B. at James I’s coronation, be- 
aus sheriff of Montgomeryshire (160s), 
requented court, was in the company of 
pai and the wits, spent much time on 

€ continent and Was created Baron Her- 
fern Believing only in toleration, 
Cae could not take sides whole- 

artedly in the civil war, for which his 


i—,, ie suffered. Surrendering 
Omery Castle (16 he submitted 
to Parliame (1644), 


: nt (1645) and received a pension. 

SON eae structure and diction of his 

can omes from great concentration and 

- Herbert has been regarded chiefly 

as the originator of English deism, though 
€ insists on the validity of revelation. 


e B.L.J. 
ccastonal Verses (1665); Poems, ed. J. C. 
nia (1881), ed. GC, Woore Smith (1923); 
The Ten ee? (1764), ed. Sir S. Lee (1886); 
ife and Reigne of King Henry the Eighth 


$1649). 

- Gittle, EB. Lord H won C. (1897); 

~- Glttle, E, . (1897); B. 
alles Lord H. of C.’, Essays and Studies 
mak ae H. Hanford, ‘Lord H. C. and his 
Wak dunt. Lib. Quart. (1942); H. R. 


‘utcheson, Lord Al. a § . 
gione Laici’ (2944), of Cherbury’s ‘De Reli 


J.R.B. 
Herbert, GEORGE (*Montgomery 3 IV 
593; Edington 5 III 1628/9 Jane 


anvers ; +}Bemerton 1 III 1632/3), English 
ee ane divine, brother of Lord Herbert 
: wyoctbury, who distinguished himself 
; estminster School and at Trinity Col- 
(Tere) wm bridee. He became a fellow 
Suey Prelector of rhetoric (1618), and 
omer ©rator to the University during the 
the Goce He seems to have retired 
Toh helsea house of his step-father, Sir 
ee anvers, late in 1625, becoming or- 
©acon in 1626. Abandoning his 
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hopes of worldly preferment and ex- 
periencing a sincere conversion, he lived 
with relations and friends, among them 
Nicholas Ferrar, until he was appointed 
rector of Fulston St Peter’s with Bemerton, 
Wilts (26 IV 1630) and ordained priest. 
Here for the last three years of his life 
Herbert lived piously, repolishing his verse, 
mitigating the extravagance of his conceits 
and ensuring that what might have begun 
as metrical experiment became a justifiable 
organic expression of a sincere purpose. 
He wrote like an excellent classical scholar, 
inspired, in English, clear, majestical and 
economical, combining a strength like 
Milton’s, a bite lke Dryden’s, with the 
tension of the metaphysical sonnet and the 
felicities of Elizabethan lyrists.  B.L.J. 
The Temple (1633), ed. A. B. Grosart (1891), 
ed. F. Meynell (1927); Works, ed. W. Picker- 
ing and S. ‘T. Coleridge (2 vols, 1835-36); The 
Complete Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (3 vols, 
1874); The English Works, ed. G. H. Palmer 
(3 vols, 1905-07), ed. I*. , Hutchinson (1941). 
I. Walton, Life (1670); N. Ferrar, Two 
Lives, ed. J. i. B. Mayor (1855); G. H. Palmer, 
A Herbert Bibliography (1911); J. Bennett, 
Four Metaphystcal Poets (1934); F. E, 
Hutchinson, ‘G. H.’, in r7th century Studies 
(1938); L. C. Knights, ‘G. H.’, in Scouting 
(1944); M.M. Mahood, Poetry and Humanism 
(1950). pS Bes 


Herbert, Mary, Countess of Pembroke 
(*Penshurst ? c. 1555 ?; oVI 1577 Henry 
Herbert; ?Crosby Hall 25 IX 1621), 
English poet, a patron of literature at her 
husband’s seat, Wilton, who shared a 
metrical translation of the Psalms with her 
brother, Sir Philip Sidney, and revised his 
Arcadia, written for her (1593 and 1599). 
She translated Garnier's Antonte (1592); 
her Lay of Clorinda was attributed to 
Spenser. 

The Psalms of David (Nos 44-150), ed. A. 
Feuillerat, Sidney's Works, IiI (1923).— 
TRANSLATIONS: The Discourse of Life and 
Death (Mornay, 1592); The Tragedie of 
Antonie, ed. A. Luce (1897). 

F. B. Young, Mary Sidney (1912) ‘ 


Herbert le Duc DE Dammanrtin (fl. ¢. 
1180-87), French epic poet, author of 
Foulque de Candie, a continuation of the 
Aliscans story, with a love affair between 
Foulque and the Saracen princess Anfelise 
and a siege of Candie forming the central 
action. A later addition in alexandrines 
relates an attack on Babylon (i.e. Cairo) by 
the Christians and Foulque’s erstwhile 
adversary Thibaut. 


Foulque de Candie, ed. O. Schultz-Gora 
(3 vols, 1909-36). FLW. 
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Herbort von Fritzlar (ff. 1210-17), 
Hessian cleric responsible for the first 
German adaptation of Benoit de Sainte 
Naure’s Roman de Trote, written for land- 
grave Hermann of Thuringia (f1217). 
The influence of Gottfried von Strassburg 
on style and characterization is evident. 
Contemporaries do not mention him; 
there are few MSS (see KONRAD y. 
WURZBURG). 

Only ed. G. WK. Frommann_ (1837); 
meagre excerpts but full analysis in J. Kiirsch- 
ner, Dt. Nat.-Lit., TV; 1. 

G. Ehrismann, Gesch. d. dt Lit....des MAs 
(Il 2 i, 1927) with a survey of [uropean 
versions of the tale of ‘Troy to about 1500; 
H. Menhardt, in W. Stammler, Dt. ZLrt. d. 
Mrttelalters, Verfasserlextkon, Il (1936; full 
account and reference to H.’s possible author- 
ship of a Pilatus). FLP.F: 


Herckmans, Enias (*Amsterdam 1596; 
TRecife 1644), Dutch poet and seafarer. 
His poetry is influenced by Huygens; he 
wrote historical plays and a long poem, 
Der Zeevaert Lof (1634), illustrated with 
etchings (one by Rembrandt). 

Slach in Vlaanderen (1624); Tyrus belege- 
ringhe en ondergang door de laatste veroveringhe 
van Alexander de Groote (1627). 

J. A. Worp, ‘E. H.’, in Oud-Holland, NI 
(1893). A.M.B.W. 


Herculano de Carvalho e Aratjo, 
ALEXANDRE (*Lisbon 28 III 1810; fVal de 
Lobos 13 IX 1877), Portuguese novelist, 
poet and historian; a militant liberal; 
director of the Ajuda library; editor of O 
Panorama. A man of high integrity and 
independence of judgment, Herculano was 
one of the greatest and most influential 
intellectual figures in r9th-century Portu- 
gal. A scrupulous scholar in his histories 
and in his editions of medieval Portuguese 
texts (Portugaliae Monumenta Historica, 
1856-73), he had earlier excelled in the 
historical novel. In all his writings he 
stands out as one of the supreme masters of 
modern Portuguese prose. 

VerSE: A harpa do crente (1838); Poesias 
(1850).—NoveE ts: O bobo (1843) ; O monasticon: 
Eurico, o presbitero (1844); O monge de Cister 
(1848); Lendas e narrativas (1851).—HIsTory : 
Histéria de Portugal (4 vols, 1846-1853) ; 
Histéria da origem e establecimento da inquisi¢ Go 
em Portugal (3. vols, 1854-59).—Opusculos 
(1872~—1908).—Obras completas (33 vols, n.d.). 

C. Portugal Ribeiro, A. H., a sua vida e a 
sua obra (1933); V. Nemésio, A mocidade de H. 
(1937); A. J. Saraiva, H. e o liberalismo em 
Portugal (1949). EROW 
Herder, JoHANN GOTTFRIED (*Mohrungen 


(E. Prussia) 25 VIII 1744; ©1773 Caroline 
Flachsland; +Weimar 18 XII 1803), 


HERDER 


German critic. After studying theology 
at Kénigsberg Herder became a pastor in 
Riga. His Fragmente with their evolution- 
ary view of literature caused a stir. In 
1769 he resigned and travelled to France 
by sea. His Fournal of this voyage is a 
fascinating document of the man and his 
mind. In Strasboureg he met Goethe 
(Sept. 1770), whose mind he greatly 
stumulated by his fertile ideas. In 1771 
he became court chaplain at Biickeburg. 
His essays Von deutscher Art und Kunst 
influenced the ‘Sturm und Drang’. In 
1776, through Goethe’s mediation, Herder 
was made court chaplain and superin- 
tendent in Weimar. Here he spent the 
rest of his life (apart from a journey to Italy 
in 1788), at variance with Goethe at first 
and in close harmony with him from 1783 
to 1790, when a serious breach occurred. 
In his last years he waged an unsuccessful 
campaign against Kant’s philosophy. 

Herder’s earlier works considerably in- 
fluenced his contemporaries and his later 
writings, though less immediately success- 
ful, had far-reaching effects. <A critic of 
perception with a sense of continuity and 
perspective, he formulated the view that 
history 1s a process resembling organic 
growth. 


VerRSE: Der Cid (1803).—Drama: Brutus 
(1774).— ANTHOLOGIES: Volkslieder (1778; 
title since 2nd ed. Sttmmen der VWélker in 
Liedern, 1807); Lieder der Liebe (1778).— 
Various: Uber die neuere deutsche Literatur 
(Fragmente) (1767); Kritische Walder (3 vols, 
1769); Abhandlung tiber den Ursprung der 
Sprache (1772); Von deutscher Art und Kunst 
(1773); Ursachen des gesunkenen Geschmachs 
(1775); <dlteste Urkunde des menschlichen 
Geschlechts (2 vols, 1774-76); Auch etne 
Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der 
Menschhett (1774); Vom Geist der ebrdischen 
Poeste (1782); Ideen zur Philosophie der 
Geschichte der Menschheit (4 vols, 1784-91); 
Adrastea (6 vols, 1801-03).—-Saimtliche Werke 
(45 vols, 1805-20), ed. B. Suphan (33 vols, 
1877-1913). 

Karoline Herder, Erinnerungen aus dem 
Leben Herders (2 vols, 1820); E. G. von 
Herder, 7. G. v. Herders Lebensbild (6 vols, 
1846); R. Haym, H. (2 vols, 1880-85); E, 
Kiihnemann, Herders Leben’ (2nd edn. 1912): 
H. Meyer—Benfey, H. und Kant (1904); C. 
Siegel, H. als Philosoph (1907); A. Bossart 
H., sa vie et son euvre (1916); G. Weber, 
H. und das Drama (1922); T. Litt, Kant und 
Hf. als Deuter der geistigen Welt (1930); A. 
Gillies, “‘H. und Ossian’, in Neue Forschung, 
19 (1933); B. v. Wiese, H. (1939); A. Closs 
Wurzeln der Romantik im Reifeschaffen 
Herders’, in Helicon, 3 (1940); H. Reisiger 
H.: Selbstzeugnisse und Berichte (1942): 
J. W. Eason, H. in Germany (1945); A. Gillies. 
H. (1945). H.B.G. - 





HEREDIA 


Heredia, José; Marfa pe (*Santiago de 
Cuba 31 XII 1803; tMexico City 7 V 
1839), Cuban poet. ‘l‘hough a national 
hero, he spent most of his literary life in 
Mexico and the U.S.A. He is usually 
grouped with Bello and Olmedo but ts 
nearer romanticism than they. In form, 
he is frequently neo-classical, and his 
strong rmoralizing strain also recalls the 
18th-century outlook which survived 
longer in the Spanish-speaking world. 
Nevertheless in his best-known poems (Ln 
el teocalli de Cholula, Himno al sol and, 
above all, Nidgara), there is a distinctly 
romantic stamp, marked by a slightly 
extravagant diction. Weredia’s extreme 
sensibility is not always adequately repre- 
sented by his bold but not altogether 
convincing imagery. 

Poestas (New York, 1825; and many sub- 
sequent eds; inc. The Odes of Bello, Olmedo 
and Heredia), ed. 2. C. Hills (N.Y. and London, 


1920).—Translations: Selections from — the 
Poems of Don J. M. H... by J. al 
(La Habana, 1844). E52. 

Heredia, José Maria pe (*Fortuna 


Cayafére, Cuba 22 XI 1842; +Bourdonné 
3X 1905), French poet. Heredia’s father 
was Spanish, his mother French. He 
studied at the Ecole des Chartes and was 
librarian at the Arsenal. He was a friend 
of Leconte de Lisle and the outstanding 
exponent of the parnassian theory of 
poetry. ‘The whole of his published out- 
put is contained in Les Trophées, a volume 
of 118 sonnets and a few longer pieces 
(1893). He was a master of the sonnet, 
which he conceived as a highly wrought 
miniature, brilliantly coloured and techni- 
cally impeccable. His poetry is marked by 
a wealth of detailed erudition, and a rare 
feeling for the civilizations of the past and 
for landscape. 

A. Fontaines, 7. M. de H. (1905); E. 
Langevin, ¥. M. de H., études et sources (1907); 
M. Ibrovac, ¥. M. de H., La vie et ?ceuvre and 
Les sources des Trophées (2 vols, 1923). 


Mit: J.P. 
Herger: see SPERVOGEL. 


Herman THE LAME (#1013; $24 [X 1054), 
German scholar, was the son of Count 
Wolferad of Alshausen and a monk of 
Reichenau. His chief work was a chron- 
icle to the year 1054, but he also wrote 
didactic poetry, hymns, a martyrology and 
treatises on the Astrolabe. 


Migne, Patr. Lat., 143; Musica, ed. H. 
Ellenwood (1936). R.R.R. 


Hermes, JOHANN Timotueus (*Petznick 
(Pomerania) 31 V 1738; tBreslau 24 VII 
1821), German novelist. Hermes was a 
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pastor, a teacher, then an army chaplain 
before settling as professor of theology at 
Breslau. He imitated the novels o 
Richardson and Fielding, achieving me 
chief success with the centimental yet 
realistic Sophiens Reise. 
Miss Fanny Wilkes (2 vols, ; a 
Reise von Memel nach Sachsen (5 vols, 387); 
<3); Fur Téchter edler Herkunft (3 vols, ' ‘Anne 
Fair Eltern und Ehelustige (5 vols, 1759)5 + 
Winterfeld (1501). 


1766); Sophiens 


IX. Muskalle, 


CG. Hoffmann, 7. T. H. (19% g)% rLB.G. 
Die Romane von H. (1912). , 
. " ps: a ® Bs : us 
Hermes Trismegistus> a 
divine author of a body of renb 


: ‘ . | resent 
writings in Greek, dating 1) Oe kd 31 
form from the second half o jumble wi 
fs —wr an 
century A.D. With their stra Lt poly- 


vulgarized traditional ; 


platonism, Babylonian 


theism, Egyptian pee persona 
astrology, and the ques a back- 


| to us t 


. . ,. 1 
against “6 hicl 


salvation, the texts revea 
ground of popular religion ere 
neo-platonism and Christian Aes Perntls 
A. D. Nock and A. J. ae, et fol, Newe 
Trismegiste (2 vols, 1945) ti, ‘abn. bayer: Ak. 
astrologische Texte des [. af neice (4° S, 
N.F. 12, 1936); W. Scott, E et | | 
1924-36; text, eng. tr. and aot 7 ray ren 
J. Kroll, Dre Lehren des . tt ys Neue 
Heinrici, Dre Hermesmystilt en ter” 
Testament (1918); a a (1926); 
ee eat den Schrier istischen Mystery 
R. Reitzenstein, 46 ‘is ficken, 
religionen (3rd ed. 1927); : Saale 
Ausgang des griechisch-) Ones s 
290) alent ome” 
Religionen wn helen” : nd the GT 
Religions et The Bible er 
(1935), A. J- Festugi¢re, La7" ¥ = Cum , 
Trismegiste (2 vols, 19447497? R.B. 


Lux Perpetua (1949): ai 


2 JO 
Hernandez, Jos (#PueyEee rr : 
1834; nr Buenos Aires ( , ? Herna” 
poet of gaucho literature eee: of life ie 
dez had first-hand experle oF chi out : 
the estancias and created his 89°°" pris tw 
real understanding of the oe 
long narrative an reflectiv© , 


chen £ : 
‘2 orientalts 


ali 
produce (without sentimen” _disapPe ‘al 
the rough nobility Of # °":. the colon a 
type which had its noate D ality d ee 
origins of Argentinian na on lati f in 
the symbol of the old BO axe a i 
trasted with the new ye pathe “ 
nostalgic note iS reflect rvess 


I e 
hich dl r the™: 


story of Martin Fierro "I to recov’. of 
nearly as we are now like a eculiani@ 

the linguistic and cultura he 
the gaucho. Fierro (1872 * uel 


Martin 


El Gaucho a Owen, 1935)3 


Gaucho M. F., tt- 
de M. F. (1879). 


E98 


_ 
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Herne, James A. (*Cohoes, N.Y. 1 U 
1839; ©1866 Helen Western, o]o; 1878 
Katherine Corcoran; tNew York 2 VI 
1901), American playwright and actor. A 
pioneer of stage realism, he wrote homely 
folk drama and sombre studies of social 
problems. 

Shore Acres and Other Plays (1928; incl. 
Margaret Fleming, The Reverend Griffith 
Davenport, Sag Harbor); The Early Plays of 
A, H., ed. A. H. Quinn (1949). H.L.C. 


Hero, Greek mathematician from Alex- 
andria (prob. 2nd century B.C.). He made 
also important discoveries in physics and 
invented the jet turbine (steam). He has 
left an amusing account of automatic 
machines, including an automatic puppet 
show and a machine for issuing holy water. 

V Prou, Les Thédtres d’ Automates (1877); 
A. G. Drachmann, ‘Hero's adjustable sy- 
phons’, in Jour. Hell. Stud., 52 (1932) and 


‘Hero’s screwcutter’, tbrd., s6:(1930).  _.. 
TT BLA 


Herodas (3rd century B.C.), writer ot 
Greek mimiamboi, mimes 1n an iambic 
metre, intended perhaps for reading and 
recitation. In Pornoboskos 4. brothel- 
keeper pleads against a client; his oily un- 
scrupulousness 1S neatly revealed in the 
contrast between the legal form and the 
mundane — subject. Elsewhere we See 
women in intimate conversation, visiting 4 
temple or a fashionable shoemaker ; a 
mother has her son whipped by his sate : 
a jealous mistress 1S persuaded not to punis® 
her slave lover. Lahypnion contains a 
dream-narrative through which Herodas 


ymboli i e a modem 
S his aspiration to b 
oul = re commended 


Hisponax, The poems ar | 
io: ue subtle, rather acid skill of their 
portraits. 


Ed. J. A. Nairn (1904) 5 Hea oe 
c : with tr}; fa» x 
ce a Soon & with Theo el 
Characters). .W. 
Herodian, AELIUS HERO 
2nd century A.D.); Greek : ene 
Son of Apollonius Dysco™: 


— Author of 
Alexandria, taughy es which the 


many gramumatic s Bein 
ee a en was his Gott ew ‘those of 
more accessible a0 Suse they became 


his creat predecesso™, 
e F antiquity. 


pranus (fi. late 


canonical in later TT he 1 
A. Lentz Herodiant technict reliquiae (2 vbrie 

1867-70); A. Hileats, weer yudwich, 

one techinict veligt iarum supplementum 

Herodiani technic i 

(1891). _ Scholarship, I 
J. E. Sandys, Hist. of Class R.B. 


(3rd ed. 1921): 


HERODOTUS 


Herodotus (*Halicarnassus, Ionia 490/480; 
+Thurii?, Italy 430/425 3.c.), Greek 
historian. Born of an eminent local 
family; the epic poet Panyasis was his 
uncle or cousin. As a young man, 
Herodotus was involved in a conspiracy 
against Lygdamis, the tyrant of Halicar- 
nassus, and had to go into exile in Samos, 
from which his mother’s family may have 
come. Later he took part in the expulsion 
of Lygdamis, but had again to leave for 
political reasons. This time he sought a 
new home in the west, as one of the 
founders of the Athenian colony of Thuru 
in 444. In the earlier part of his life he 
not only travelled widely in Greece proper, 
where he had connexions particularly at 
Athens and Delphi, but made trips to the 
Black Sea, Asia Minor, Syria, Babylon, 
Egypt and Cyrene. The purpose of these 
journeys is uncertain: it may have been 
trade. 

The unifying theme of Herodotus’ 
history of the Persian wars (in 9 books) 
is the conflict between Greece and 
the principal Asiatic power, which he 
recounts in detail from Croesus’ con- 
quest of the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
in the middle of the 6th century to the 
capture of Sestos in 478. But the treat- 
ment is discursive in the extreme, 1n- 
cluding much ethnological and anecdotal 
matter. 

Herodotus’ sources were largely oral. 
In his travels he questioned and listened to 
all manner of men, Greeks and barbarians 
alike, though he knew no language but 
Greek. Of the earlier Greek ‘logo- 
graphers’, in whose footsteps he was 
following, the only one whom he mentions 
by name is Hecataeus of Miletus. Like 
all ancient historians, except perhaps 
Thucydides, he is uncritical in his attitude 
towards his sources. Yet he does not 
vouch for the truth of everything he 
repeats : he can often stand aside and leave 
the reader to judge. 

His conception of historical causality 
is at bottom 4 religious one. Offence 
against the order of the universe is avenged 
by divine power. Hence Herodotus asks 
not so much ‘what is the cause of this or 
>> as ‘who is to blame for it ?’. 


that event’ 4 blam: 
He has much in common with his contem- 


-y Sophocles. i) 
Ponie has is unbounded curiosity and is a 


master of narrative style. But he has an 
additional interest today, in that he pre- 


serves ‘nformation on the habits and 
of ancient peoples in Greece and 


beliefs 
the east which we are only now able to 
appreciate. He deserves to be called ‘the 


HEROET 


father of anthropology’ as much as ‘the 
father of history’. 


C. Hude, Herodoti Historiae (2 vols, 3rd 
ed. 1927); A. H. Sayce and R. W. Macan, 
FT. (6 vols, 1883-1908; text and comm.); 
H. Stein, Herodotos (5 vols, 4th-6th ed. 1593- 
1908; Ger. comm.); B. A. van Groningen, H.’ 
Flistorién (5 vols, 1946 ff. ; with Dutch comm.) ; 
W, W. How and J. Wells, A Commentary on H. 
(2 vols, 1912); tr. A. D. Godley (4 vols, 1925), 
G. Rawlinson (repr. 1935), G. C. Macaulay 
(repr. 1914); J. E. Powell (2 vols, 1949; the 
most accurate). 

J. E. Powell, A Lexicon to H. (1938); A. 
Hauvette, Hérodote, historien des guerres 
médiques (1894); G. B. Grundy, The Great 
Persian War (1901); J. B. Bury, The Ancient 
Greek Historians (1909); W. Aly, Volks- 
marchen, Sage und Novelle bei Herodot (1921); 
J. Wells, Studies in H. (1923); IT. R. Glover, 


Herodotus (1924); W.  Spiegelbe Tt 
Aolt é : - woplepgelberg, 1é 
Credibility of H.’ Account of Egypt (1927); 


F. Focke, Herodot als Histortker (1927); 
P. E. Legrand, Hérodote, Introduction (1932); 
M. Pohlenz, Herodot (1937): J. E. Powell, 
The History of H. (1939); J. Myres, H.: the 
Father of History (1953). R.B. 


Héroét, Antoine (*Paris 1492?; }Digne 
1568), French poet who wrote in Marot’s 
vein, was esteemed by the Pléiade poets 
and protected by Marguerite d’Angouléme. 
He became bishop of Digne (1552). He 
developed the platonic conception of love 
in L’Androgyne and in his chief work, La 
Parfaicte Amye. In the literary dispute 
known as the Querelle des femmes (or des 
ames) he championed woman as a pure and 
elevated being in contradistinction to her 
detractors such as B. de La Borderie 
(L’Amye de court, 1541) and Rabelais (in 


his Tiers Livre). See FonrTatne, C., 
PAPILLON, A. 
L’Androgyne (wr. 1536, pub. 1542); La 


Parfaicte Amye (1542).—Cuvres poétiques 
crit. ed. F. Gohin (2nd ed, 1943). se 


A. Lefranc, Ecrivains frangais de la Renais- 
Sance (1914). 5. 


Herp, Henricus (*Erp? in Brabant; 
tMalines 22 II 1478), Dutch mystic. 
Originally a follower of the Modern 

evotion, he later joined the Franciscans 
Whose provincial he eventually became. 
He wrote Spieghel der Volcomenheit, a 
treatise on mystical theology, strongly 
reminiscent of Ruusbroec; by way of the 


Latin version it was translated into several 
European languages, 


Spieghel, ed. L. Verschueren (2 vols, 1931). 
= verschueren, ‘Leven en werken van 
an Coll. Neerl. Franc., II (1931); 

- M. J. Smits van Waesberghe, Het verschil- 


punt van d h sh 
Ruusbroec on ey Boas a. by oa 
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Herrera, FERNANDO DE (*Seville 1534) 
+Seville 1597), Spanish poct and human 
ist. He lived at Seville where he devote 
ininnael? literature. His only passion 
wmMse to literature. A: 
ay ah a de Millan, 

was a platonic one for Leonor Jun to 
countess of Gelves, his Laura. I i oui 
poetry is elegant, Italianate, . 
monotonous in quantity, but exce - am 
small doses. His two great Batre Tah 
on Lepanto and on king Sebasn er at Xin 
employ biblical imagery to} mp y ee new 
Spaniards, in victory OF eed: phone 5 
chosen people. The style of us P Edn 
half way between Garalsso Foden 4 
yora’s. He published only 4 S¢ eo: che 
his poems (Algunas obras) fy 7 ontains 
posthumous edition: of Las a those 
many more, with curious va eetaey 
common to both editions. © a com- 
theories are explained in his en arnork 4 
mentary on Garcilaso csee7,* emphasize 
Spanish aesthetic history € iis prose 
elegance and fitness, classicism. ved, 
history of the world has oe . Cyprus war 
he published an account of the meditation® 
and Lepanto (1572) and So erhomas More 
on the life and death © , gystem | OF 
(1592). He had his oven typography ; 
punctuation, spelling and eve ugh man O 
he was Spain’s most thoro 
letters. ; 

Obras de Garci_Lasso dela j 
tactones (1580); Controversi@ *""— M. - 
ciones a las obras de Garcilaso, CN KIL (repr 


- Bibl. Autores Esp.» 4-. ter (Parle 
ee ai Algunas obras, ad. Axx COS ed. 


, bras), 
1908); Poesias (reprint of eT in 
V. Garcia de Diego (1914) oe) de la 
ed. J. M. Blecua (1948) 5 Held . p Sainz 
de Chipre, ed. M. Salva ~— 
Baranda (Coleccion de dopans se i 
Bi ues ; ahs eng 5 Arch: Hisp4 
ed. F. pez Iystraca, 08); 
39/41 (1949): de H. (el Divino) ee if > in 


. Coster, ( 4 
2G, jonee En Tomas Agana, . -soldy. 
Boletin de la Real Academ d 


(1950). 


Herrera, GABRIEL ¢ 
de la Reina 1477; rl 
writer on agriculture: ~, held! 
Granada, travelled 1n Europe, to Mi ; 
at Salamanca and was chap iculture (15 
(Cisneros). His Obra de mh e 
became a standard work, nae 2 
many revisions by other ajlent prose 
edition contains some " 
deserves a modern editio " 5818); eC 
Agricultura general (4 Worm E.M. (6s 
Burgos 18 8). vi é 
7 ; O (#Mont© oet 


. Reissig, JUU! ayaD 
etaoe 7.73 TL 1910) UEUee 


_ 
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of the moderntsta movement. Influenced 
by Rubén Darfo in Buenos Aires, across 
the river, Herrera became the leader of a 
new poetic movement in his own city. It 
was the extravagant side of the movement 
that attracted him, and he adopted an 
ivory-tower attitude and set out to astonish 
the vulgar and, even more, the critics and 
cognoscent?. Perhaps the most experi- 
mental of the »moderntstas, he invented new 
words and gave old ones new meanings and 
used and introduced strange figures and 
images into his verse. Metrically he its 
firmly established in the new musicality of 
the movement, and is consequently dull. 
Nowadays his poetry is unsurprising, 
but there is no doubt that he anticipated 
by at least ten years some of the develop- 
ments of later ‘experimental’ poetry in 
France and Spain. In feeling, Herrera's 
work is characterized by a melancholy 
heartlessness. During his life his verse 
was published only in periodicals. 

Obras completas (5 vols, 1913); Los parques 
abandonados (1919); Las pascuas del tiempo 
(1920); Los peregrinos de piedra (Paris, 1923); 
Seis relatos (1929); Obras Completas in 


Herrera y Tordesillas, ANTONIO DE 
(*Cuéllar 1559; [Madrid 1625), Spanish 
historian. He spent some years 1 Italy, 
then became historiographer for Castile 
and the Indies. He wrote about a great 
variety of historical topics, including his 


sral hi of the Indies. His 
a arial ut diffuse. He 


work is generally accu ut d 

also translated part of ‘Tacitus Annais. 
Historia de lo sucedido en Escocta . aig 
terra (1589); Historta general de los tae ‘em 
los castellanos en las islas 9 hherra fu te Wi ‘oF 
Océano (1601-15; 1934), The Cone a 
of the vast Continent and Islands of Le he 
rost Indies, tY. J. Stevens 


commonly called the We > M.W. 
(6 vols, 1725-26). tM 

ve np (*London? 24 vill 
Herrick, RoBERT_ ( a nglish clergy- 


1591; fDean Prior & 1674), English ti 
aie ae poet who harmonized in Sectts 
and life a matter-of-fact religious airs <n 
With an enjoyment of mundane i Sah ai 
a re-creation of @ classical a, ot vil 
Apprenticed (r607) to Bis Mi @ Bt 
liam Herrick, the, CO Nes College, 
away (1613), enterin& St Jonn London 
Cambridge. After some years 1D. , 


t wits, Her- 
friendly with Jonson 4” any Bucking- 


rick: rders, accom g ! 
ham pope to the Isle of ae yee 
Vicar of Dean Prior (1629) ee in Lon- 
(1647), he apparently lived el ts Dean 
don till 1662 when pe matist and 
Prior. Excelling as 4% &P gram 


HERTZ 


Ivrist, Herrick was a superb master of 
technique. B.L.J. 
Hesperides (1648, includes Noble Numbers) ; 
Works, ed. T. Maitland (2 vols, 1823); The 
Complete Poems, ed. A. B. Grosart (3 vols, 
1876), G. Saintsbury (2 vols, 1893), A. W. 
Pollard (2 vols, 1891), H. Wolfe (4 vols, 1928). 
F. W. Moorman, &. H. (1910); F. Delattre, 
R. H. (1912); L. Mondel, A. H. (1927); E. 
Blunden, Votive tablets (1931); E. J. M. Easton, 
Youth Immortal (1934). J.R.B. 


Herschel, Sir JoHN FREDERICK WILLIAM 
(*Slough 7 III 1792; «©1829 Margaret 
Stewart; }Hawkhurst 11 V 1871), English 
astronomer who wrote on many scientific 
subjects and translated from the Jad and 
Schiller. 

Preliminary Discourse on Study of Natural 
Philosophy (1830); Outlines of Astronomy 
(1849); Essays (1857); Familiar Lectures on 


Scientific Subjects (1867). 
A. M. Clerk, The Herschels and Modern 


Astronomy (1895). R.M.H. 


Hertz, Henrik (*Copenhagen 25 or 27 
VII 1798; ©1850 Louise Josephine von 
Halle; }ibid. 25 II 1870), Danish poet and 
playwright. At Copenhagen Hertz studied 
law, and his first plays were published 
under various pseudonyms. He was a 
close friend of J. L. Heiberg and his 
family, and to him also perfection of form 
was more important than content. In his 
early Gengangerbreve (‘ Letters of a Ghost’), 
he took a number of contemporary poets 
to task for their sins against artistic form. 

Hertz wrote several light comedies in a 
bourgeois setting and some romantic plays. 
In Denmark Svend Dyrings Hus, a refined 
pastiche, based on medieval ballad motifs, 
was most appreciated, in England King 
René’s Daughter gained an immense popu- 
larity. His poems are often a clever 
imitation of style, but they are always har- 
monious, and sometimes have an undertone 
of melancholy and resignation. 

Piays: Hr. Burchard og hans Familie (1826) ; 
Amors Genistreger (1830) ; Sparekassen (1836) ; 
Svend Dyrings Hus (1837); Kong Renés Datter 
(1845 ; Kang René’s Daughter, tr. 'T. H. Martin, 
1850); Ninon (1 848).— VERSE: Gengangerbreve 
(1830) ; Lyriske og dramatiske Digte (2 vols, 
1841-44); Digie (4 vols, 1851-62).—NoOvVEL: 
Stemninger og Tilstande (1839).—Breve til og 


fra Henrik Hertz, ed. P. Hertz (1895).—Drama- 


tiske Veerker (18 vols, 1854-73). 
H. Kyrre, H. #., Liv og Digtning ca o) 


Hertz, WILHELM (*Stuttgart 24 TX 1835; 
+Munich 7 I 1902), German. poet, who, 
first influenced by Uhland, belonged to the 
circle of Munich poets. Combining the 





HERVAS 


virtuosity of that circle with the imagina- 
tion of a scholar, he made medieval 
German and Romance epics accessible to 
his contemporaries through translations 
and re-interpretations. 

Gedichte (1859); Lanzelot und Ginevra 
(1860; tr. C. Bruce, 1865); tr. Das Rolandslied 
(1861); tr. Marie de France (1862); Hugdte- 
trich’s Brautfahrt (1863); tr. Aucassin und 
Nicolette (1865); Bruder Rausch, ein Kloster- 
marchen (1882); Spielmannshuch: Novellen in 
Versen aus dem r2. und 13. Zh. (1886). 
Gesammelte Dichtungen (1900); Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, ed. F. v. d. Leyen (1905). 

R. Weltrich, W. H. (1902). H.A.P. 


Hervas y Cobo de la Torre, Jost 
GERARDO DE ($1742), Spanish satirist, 
priest and professor at Salamanca. Under 
the pseudonym of Jorge Pitillas he pub- 
lished his famous verse satire against bad 
writers (1742). Here the influence of 
Latin authors and of Boileau is combined 
with Spanish satirical models. He also 
used the pseudonym of Don Hugo 
Herrera de Jaspedés. 


_ Sdtira contra los malos escritores de este 
siglo, in Bibl. Autores Esp., 61; L. A. de 
Cueto, Bosquejo histdrico-critico de la 
poesia castellana en el siglo 18’, ibid. 

R.M.N. 


Hervas y Panduro, Lorenzo (*Horcajo, 
Cuenca 1735; Rome 1809), Spanish philo- 
logist. After the expulsion of the Jesuits 
(1767) he lived mainly in Italy. He is 
considered the founder of comparative 
Philology. In his Catdlogo he examined 
the peculiarities of 300 languages, the rela- 
tionship between them (e.g. Malay and 
Polynesian) and their relation to ethno- 


graphy. He drew up grammars for 40 
languages. 


_Catdlogo de las lenguas de las naciones cono- 
cidas (6 vols, 1800-05); Idea dell’ Universo (21 
vols, Rome, 1778-87); Escuela espanola de sor- 
domudos o arte para ensefiarles a escribir y hablar 
el idioma espafiol (2 vols, 1795); Viaje estdtico 
al mundo planetario (4 vols, 1793-94). 

_ C. Vifias, “H. y P. y la filologia comparada’, 
in Filosofia y Letras, 17, 18 (1917); A. Gonzalez 
Palencia, ‘Nuevas noticias bibliograficas del 
Abate H. y P.’, in Misceldnea conquense (1929). 
R.M.N. 


Hervey, James (Hardingstone, Northants 
26 II 1713; -Weston Favell 25 XII 1758), 
English clergyman whose platitudinous 
reflections, written in pompous style but 
marked by genuine appreciation of nature, 
achieved wide but transitory popularity. 


Meditations and Contemplations, 2 vols 
1745-47); Dialogues between Theron and 
Spasio (3 vols, 1755).—Collected Works 
(with Life by Birch, 6 vols, 1769). R.M.H. 
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Hervey, Joun, Lord Hervey of ee 
(*15 X 1696; ©1720 Mary Lepell; _ 
worth ¢ VIII 1743), English politician ¢ “ 
man of letters, writer of — 
memoirs of court of George [I and literary 
duellist with Pope 

Letter from a Nobleman at Hi 
to a Doctor of Divinity (17335 
Letter to a Noble Lord, 1733)) 
Imitator of Horace (with Lady ig 
Montagu, 1733); -emorirs of a 
George II (3 vols, ed. Croker, 1848); Karl of 

Lord Hervey and his Friends, aa tratd 
Iichester (1950). ' 


fampton Court 
Pope's reply, 
Verses to me 
Mary Wortley 
- reign 2, 


ec reonet it V 1817) 
Herwegh, Grore (*stuttgar’ 2° @. man 
+Baden-Baden 7 IV 1875), jing verse 
revolutionary poet, whose ate ee an 
helped precipitate the age: alory, t2° 
brought him a short burst 0 ois of folly. 
soon extinguished by his ow vw careful 
An empty, ineffectual man, ") 
and occasionally effective poet. _— 
‘ols, 1541 pe 


-_ 
. 


‘ ’ y a 

Gedichte eines Lebendigen 2 sn aus 

1th ed. 1896); Einundswansis hee (1873) 

Schweiz (1843); Neue Gedicnte Briefe vor 
Werke, ed, H. ‘Tardel (3 vols, 1909350) -“p 
und an H., ed. M. Herwes " printemps 

wechsel mit Marie d ‘Agoult (Au a0), 2 


: or Paris, 19 ° 
dieux’), ed. MI. Herwegh Scart (1911) . 


Herweuhs Nachlass, ed. V. #seu iy = 
ae oars Le potte GU: a Ay Gedichte 
Baldinger, H. : dite Gedankeni’e t gaiser, 2 él 
eines Lebendigen (1917); H.A-P: 


Freiheit einer Gasse (1947): 


Herxen, Dirc VAN (#1351 , 
Dutch poet and writer, 
of the Brethren of the 
Fwolle. His sermons, Faevelt 
lations are lost; a number ae - 
and two songs in the vet 


+ Hee 
a“ rim, D. v. H. (1926); r 4 ee 


_H. J. Knie “ ; 
The Paden Renaissance ae. jJ™M 
Brethren of the Common Life 


>RTSEN), 
pony 1S12> 
Russia 


Herzen (Russ. 
IVANOVICH Saas 
+P ts yn | I > ando 
ne mo son of a weeny a 
had a good education an eB fe 
university at the en +e ith the 
Here he formed, togee : 
sequent poet Ogarev; 
minded — 
olitical problems. 
- the north and worke 
official. In 1839 h 
and St Petersburé, a nee be. : 
he left Russia for abroa 
a relentless war agains red 30 Lorie? 
cracy. In 1852 he § - 
where, in June 1853, 
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printing press for ‘illegal’ literature. 
Here he printed between 1857 and 1865 
his radical newspaper Kolokol (‘The Bell’), 
which was regularly smuggled into Russia, 
and the periodic miscellany, Polyarnaya 
svezda (‘The Polar Star’, 1855-69). His 
influence among the Russian radicals was 
enormous, but after the reforms of 1861 
began to decline. His contacts with the 
progressive minds of Europe ranged from 
Garibaldi and Mazzini to Proudhon, 
Kossuth, Louis Blane ete. The last two 
years of his life he spent mostly in Geneva. 

Herzen’s life can be divided into two 
parts: before and after he had left Russia. 
With his Russian period coincide his early 
philosophic and_ scientific essays, his 
aphoristic narrative Dr. Krupov, and above 
all his psychological novel a thése, Kio 
vinovat (‘Whose Fault ’ 1847) in which the 
influence of George Sand 1s unmistakable. 
During his stay abroad Herzen became 
disappointed with the bourgeois mentality 
of the West and gave vent to his disappoint- 
ment in a number of essays and articles, 
above all in his book, S tege berega (* From 
the other Shore’, 1851). In polemical 
disputes he had few equals, as one can 
gather from his Pis’ma staromu tovarishchu 
(‘Letters to an Old Comrade’, 1869), the 
comrade being M. Bakunin, with whose 
anarchism he disagreed. Sceptical about 
the future of socialism in the West, 
Herzen tried to work out his own a cal 
type of socialism based on the patriarcha 
community © 


f the Russian peasants—the 
min—ag distiict from .t 


he proletarian 
socialism of Marx and Engels. Te 
agrarian socialism Was largely respons! 
for the growth of the are 


dnichestvo or the 
‘populist’ movemen 


t in Russia and was 
echoed by the Russian Ae eyelE 
avies® os late as 1905 & IQ17- 


In 
addition Herzen wrote @ number oe age 
and pamphlets in French oe teal was 
acquaint western Europe with % m of his 
going on in Russia. ‘Yet the crow 
writings is his brilliant. 67), one 0 
memoirs, Byloe + dumy ie: ot , 
the great works in Russian P | TY ein 
Sochineniya Gertsena BS ny Gertsena 
1875-79); Polnoye sere . t (1921); 
(22° vols, 1915725)3 Kto aoe (1946); 
Izbrannye (1945)3 22" ° leniya (1946)- ie 
Izbrannye filosofskté pro ult (2 vols, 1923); 
Memoirs of Herzen, ™: GC Garnett (5 vols, 
Past and Thoughts, “= P 
1924- 1 
Tee are numerous wea a 
Studies of Herzen: ean ky (1909); 
etrinsky (1908); A. Vestor che (1920); 
Bogucharsky (1912); . Levin (1922); 
Ivanov-Razumnik (1920)s 


llection of 


HESSUS 


J. Steklov (1923); I. Novich (1937); N. 
Antsiferov ( 1945); N. S. Derzhavin (1947) etc. 
Of great importance is Literaturnoye nasledstvo, 
39 and 40, dealing with Herzen (1941). 

O. von Sperber, Die sostalpolitischen Ideen 
A. Hersens (1804); M. von Meysenbug, 
Memotren etner Idealtstin (1903); ‘T. Passek, 

s dal’ntkh let (1905-06); ‘T. G. Masaryk, 
The Spirit of Russia (1919); R. Labry, A. J. 
Hersen (1929); E. H. Carr, The Romantic 
Exiles (1933). 1.43, 


Hesdin: see ACART DE HESDIN. 


Hesiod, Greek poet, from Ascra in Boeotia, 
where his father had settled after an un- 
successful career at Cyme in <Aeolis. 
Hesiod quotes Homer and is quoted by 
Archilochus; his date therefore is probably 
at the very end of the 8th century B.c. 
His hexameter poetry is a rival to Homeric 
poetry and he defeated a Homeric poet at 
4 contest in Euboea. ‘Three works survive 
under his name: Works and Days, Theogony, 
Shield of Heracles (the last probably a 
school piece of the late 7th century). The 
Works (to which the Days, a catalogue of 
lucky and unlucky days, are appended) 1s a 
speech of advice to his brother Perses to 
follow justice and agriculture rather than 
sharp practice and commerce}; the Theo- 
gony gives a genealogy of the gods, 
goddesses and heroes of Greece. Hesiod 
thus stands midway between the anony- 
mous poetry of Homer, to whom he is 
sndebted for metre and much of his style 
and vocabulary, and the autobiographical 
poetry of Archilochus whom he heralds by 
addressing his brother in his contemporary 
Boeotian — setting. He also anticipates 
Tonian philosophy by starting his Theogony 
with Chaos and Eros and by personifica- 
tion of abstract ideas. He is indebted to 
eastern sources in the legend of Uranus etc. 

A. Rzach, Hesiod: carmina (1913); H. G. 
Evelyn- White, H. (1926, with tr.); T. A. 
Sinclair, Works and Days (1932, with 
comm.); F. Jacoby, Theogonia (1930). 

OQ. Gigon, Ursprung der griech. Philosophie 
(1944);_R. D. Barnett, ‘H. and Kumarbi’, in 
Jour. Hell. Stud., 65 (1945); A. R. Burn, 
The World of H. (1936). T.B.L.W. 


(KocH ?), HeLtius EosBaNus 


Hessus 
(*Helgehausen 6 I 1488; }Marburg 4 X 
German humanist. ‘Brilliant but 


a Hessus, for most of his life a 


leading light at Erfurt, wrote facile, often 
artistic Latin verse and was considered by 
many the foremost poet of his age. He 
translated the Iliad and the Psalms into 


Latin hexameters. 
Bucolicon (1 509) - Heroides christianae (1514- 
32) ‘ Noriberga tlustrata (1532), ed. J. Neff 





HESTEAU 


(1896); Psalterium (1538); S3lvae (1539); 
Ilias (1540); E-prstolae familiares (1543). 
Camerarius, Narratio de fob. Hesso 
(1553), ed. Kreyssig (1843); G. Schwertzell, 
H. E. H. (1874); C. Krause, H. E. H. (2 vols, 
1879). D.G:.D, 


Hesteau, Loys (*Blois c. 1560; ‘after 
1624), French poet. His youthful poems 
show the influence of Ronsard. Much 
later he composed the ‘hermetic’ pocms— 
quasi-scientific verse on alchemy in 2 
necessarily recondite style—which make 
him an interesting occultist poct. 

Les Ghuvres poétiques (1578); La Vérité de la 
physique minérale (1620); La Table d’Hermés 
expliquée par sonnets (1620); Traité du sel 
secret (1621); L’Azoth des philosophes (1624). 


A. M. Schmidt, La Poési rentt 
, L bs : 
France au r6e siécle (eas. _ Scientia, . 


fee JOHN oF (fl. 1180), English 
ronicler and prior of Hexham. He 
i a continuation of the Latin chron- 
icle of Symeon of Durham, covering the 
— 1130-54. His work is particularly 
va a for the ecclesiastical history of 
ne oo and seems to embody 

al knowledge of som > 
events he describes. seein 
Son ae ean Priory of Hexham, | a 


Heye, JAN Pirrer (Amsterdam 1 III 
1809; ©1850 Maria M. van Voorst; {ibid. 
re II 1876), Dutch poet, surgeon, co- 
aes of De Muzen, contributor to De 
mi prs poems, his activitics in the 
ame a music and his important social 
I a at popular education; in 

e wrote intimate, homely verse. 


Zangen der liefde (18 
43); Kinderliederen 

oe T4445) Sprookjes (3 vols, eae 
pte a ul ag ape vols, 1865); Jnnigst leven 
evens en s, 1873-74); Poezie op den 
. van Renesse, ¥. P. H. (1909); L. Wirth 
ae eeuw kinderpoézie (1926) aah Dealdec 
ormcruyt met suycker (1950). J.W.W. 


Heylin, Peter (*Burford 1600; «Oxford 
ce Laetitia Highgate, or Heygate; 
- ondon 8 V 1662), English theologian, 
oe and writer of books on geography, 
is 0 went through vicissitudes in the civil 
Lif period, but attacked L’Estrange’s 
a mS Charles I (1656). Heylin wrote 
A ne ps Mercurius Aulicus, the royalist 
im -sheet (1643-44). His Examen His- 
zcum attacked Fuller and Sanderson 
(1658-59). 
Microcosmus, or A Little Description of the 
aL World (1621); The History i St Eom 
ppadocia (1631; 1633); Ecclesia Restau- 
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Restoration (1661), 


ed. J. C. Robinson, with the life by LF Barnarc 
B. 1.) 


(1849). 


rata; or, the History of the 


Heym, GEORG (*}irschberg 3° X 1887; 
+drowned in the Havel 161191 2), German 
poct. ‘The modern big city 1s the centre 
of his poctry, but the treatment shows how 
different his conception was from that 0 
the naturalists. While they had tried to 
include the modern town amongst the 
subjects worthy of poetic praise, rieym* 
visions of frightening solitude in the midst 
of crowds of people and masses of stone 
foreshadow the nightmares of exprcssion= 
ism, in subject matter as wel] as in poetic 


diction. sven Pe 
— -U ‘tae 
Verse: Der ewige ag (1911); Umora 
(1912); Marathon, ed. “e Meee etlle ade 
Gesammelte Gedichte, © VARIOUS: Der 


with biog. and biblio. : ob 
Athener Ausfahrt (tragedy, 1907); Der Die 
(short story, 1913); on und Werk (1931)3 


H. Greulich, CG. H., Leb 


iC Jie Sammlung, 
G. h- , in Die RW 


44 


H. Urner, 
(1947): 


Heynlin: sce JOHAN 


1621), 
MARIA (#Schoonhoy Oe mat 
Dioch poet, wrote a collection of short 
stories In prose alternating ee I coe 
Bloemhof der doorluchtige voor ee re “lofty 
. . . . A t10ns si 
adding edifying meditan A.M.B.W. 


histories . 


NES A LAPIDE. 


Heyns, 


_ 6 
r, # Antwerp 
Heyns, ZACHARIAS ( Zwolle 1638 °)s 


coreg2 2? Anne Hureau; | 
Dutch printer-publisher cand Protesta? 
poet in the Rederijker tradition. | My 
a few collections of emblems, nail 
(Du Bartas’s Semaine and Joh. v- Pp 
Voorbeelsels der Oude Wyse, 1623) 
number of allegorical plays, amon 
Dry Hooft-deucheden, written 
‘Het wit Lavendel’ at Am 
which he was factor. 
Cc. P. Burger, De Amsterdamsclt 
drukkers en uitgever's in de r6e eeur, wy Ne derl- 
J. te Winkel, Ontwikkelingsgan& © Taal en 
Letterk., 111 (1923); J Koopmans; "yy M. 
Letteren, XII (1902). 
vill 1694), 


Heyrick, THOMAS (#1650 °5 i 
English poet and divine, educate his 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. BOS thers 
Miscellany Poems (1691) are dul’; 
interesting. , F 
The New Atlantis with reflections OP Thy 
Hind and the Panther, et. 
Poems (1691 ; includes The 
a Pindarick poem). 


PAUL (*Berlin 15 
), German 


e hoek- 
1915)5 


1607)> , o 
arine Voyas 
Subm Bal. 


Heyse, 
+Munich 2 IV 1914 
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writer, critic and translator. His father 
and grandfather were well-known philo- 
logists, and he himself wanted to be a 
lecturer in Romance languages. But in 
1854 he was invited by the king of Bavaria 
to stay in Munich. So he _ became, 
together with Geibel, the centre of the 
Munich school of German poets, standing 
for traditionalism and continuity against 
the young literary movements of the time, 
naturalism and impressionism. ‘The dis- 
trust of new ideas is the basic weakness of 
Heyse’s work. His lasting merit is one of 
preservation: he was the first to collect 
‘Novellen’ on a large scale (Deutscher 
Novellenschatz, 24 vols, 1871), and to 
develop a valuable theory of this literary 
form (known as his ‘falcon theory’). His 
translations from the English, Spanish and 
Italian opened the way to new experiences 
for German readers. Heyse was the first 
German writer to receive, 1n I9I0, the 
Nobel prize for literature; in the same 
year he was ennobled. 


Nove.iten: L’Arrabiata (1855; L’ Arrabiata 
and other Stories, tr. M. Wilson, 1867); Das 
Médchen von Treppt (1858; The Maiden of 
Treppi, tr. A. W. Hinton, 1874); Andrea 
Delfin (1859; Eng. tr. 1864); Novellen (3 vols, 
1890).—NOVELS : Kinder der Welt (2 vols, 
1873; Children of the World, 1882); Merltn 
(1892).—Pxays: Kleine Dramen (2 vols, 1889). 
—Vanious: Italienische Dichter seit der Mitte 
des 8. Jahrhunderts (tr. and essays, 5 vols, 
1889-1905).—LETTERS : Briefwechsel mut ee 
Burckhardt (1916), mit I h. Storm (1917-18), 
mit G. Keller (1919), mit EB. Geibel aes) Be 
Th. Fontane (1928), mit J V. v. cheffe 
(1932), mit MM]. v. Hit Bec (1935)-— 
Ges § vols, I FITS . , 
ghee (1910); H. Spiero, P. as a 
deutscher Lyriker (1910), A. greg tee 
(1913); R. M. B. Mitchell, H. and his Z nies 
sors in the Theory of the Novelle (x91 ys . 
t-Jeidungsform der Novellen 


Quadt, ‘Die Finkle: sade 
> 3 vm, Rev., I (192 ); P. Zincke, 
P. H.s’, in Germ hnik (1928)3 G. Gelosi, 


P. H.s Novellentec 
P. H.s Leopardt- Ubertragungen (1930), 


Heywood, JASPER (#London | 15353 
+ Naples 9 I 1597/8); English J eee 
and epigrammatist who pans Se ; 5 
page of honour to princess Elizabeth. ; 
1562 he went into exile, returning in I 51 
as vice-prefect of the Jesuit uae - 
imprisoned 15837 4 and deporte in 1585. 


tituled Troas 

T qoedie of Seneca, en 

igen e “Seconde se ae 2 see of 
entituled Thyestes (15°07 oa 


sk Furens (1561); all 

oe ioc, Fe . 

mi neca, snistled ar Bang’s M aterialen 

(1913); poems in Paradyse of Davey eases 

(1576). LJ. 
33 


HEYWOOD 


Heywood, JoHN (*London? = 1497?; 
ooElizabeth Rastell; tibid.? 1580 ?), Eng- 
lish poet and playwright. Originally em- 
ployed at the court of Henry VIII as a 
musician, Heywood was charged with 
raising and training a company of boy- 
players. His own plays mark a definite 
stage in the transition from medieval to 
renaissance drama. ‘They are slight, but 
evince considerable freshness and vigour 
of dialogue, and some comic invention and 
power of characterization. Heywood was 
known as a wit and published collections 
of epigrams and proverbs. By his mar- 
riage he belonged to the circle of Sir 
Thomas More; himself a Roman Catholic, 
he was in highest favour under queen 
Mary and at her death went for a time into 


exile. 

Johan Fohan (1 533); Lhe Pardoner and the 
Frere (1333); The Play of the Wether (1533); 
The Four Ps (1543-47).—Dramatic Writings, 
ed. J. S. Farmer (1905).—An roo Epigrammes 
(1550); John Heywoodes Woorkes (1562), ed. 
J. S. Farmer (1906). i as 


Heywood, ‘THomas (*Lincolnshire ? c, VI 
1573/4; coLondon 13 VI_ 1603 Anne 
Butler; tbid. VIII 1641), English poet, 
dramatist of great versatility who also 
wrote pageants and prose pamphlets. 
Probably the son of Robert Heywood, 
rector of Bothwell and Ashby-cum Fenby, 
and apparently the Thomas Heywood, 
pensioner of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge (1591), he went straight to London 
from the university, acting and writing in 
association with Henslowe to whom he was 
contracted (25 III 1598). Mentioned by 
Meres (1598), Heywood joined the Earl of 
Worcester’s company, later Queen Anne’s 
Men (1600). In 1608 he extended his 
range from plays with translation (through 
French) of Sallust, and with Troia Britan- 
nica (1609) almost all in ottava rima., 
About this date he probably wrote his 
ethical and educational defence of the stage, 
An Apology for Actors (1612). Heywood 
succeeded Dekker (1631) as writer of 
mayoral pageants for the City of London, 
and composed the masque in 1634 with 
Inigo Jones to celebrate the king’s birth- 
day. After The Hierarchy of the Blessed 
Angels and Dialogues and Dramas (1637) 

y pamphlets, some 


Heywood wrote man 
anonymously. A writer of great industry 


and no small talent he could satisfy the 
taste of the vulgar with Lucrece and The 
Four Prentices, and that of the court with 
The Fair Maid of the West. A great user 
of dumb show and spectacle, his grasp of 
the verse techniques of poetic drama is 





HICKES 


sound; while his plots tend to be too multi- 
farious he can still concentrate attention on 
a serious theme as in A Woman Killed with 
Kindness and further realistic atmosphere 
with a true poetic technique. B,J: 


A Woman hilde with Kindness (1607), ¢d. 51 
), ed. Sir 
aay Ward (1897), KK. L. Bates (1917); The 
se Lancashire Witches (1634), ed. J. O. 
a hillipps (1853); Dramatic Works 
mag only), ed. J. P. Collier and B. Field 
“a ee R. H. Shepherd (6 vols, 
Coll 5 an Apology for Actors (1612), ed. J. P. 
ae R. H. Perkins (1941). 
gaia tae Clark, ‘Bibliography’, in Proc. Ox- 
eos, HO Soc. (1925); O. Cromwell, 7. H. 
AM Ch ina Selected Essays (1932); 
Aa ae ark, I’. H. (1931); F.S. Boas, /ntro- 
ction to Stuart Drama (1946). J.R.G. 


co ake titular bishop of ‘Thet- 
13 TX 6 dy eng 20 VI 1642; “Jondon 
i XIT wee ‘rances Marshall ; + London 
= b. tbat English non-juring clergy- 
Afte a iquarian and linguistic scholar. 
of Lineie c at Oxford (Fellow and Tutor 
Labderdie oe) he became chaplain to 
(1686) a (1676), settling at Alvechurch 
ce hy man of stern integrity, Hickes 
fom foe in his studies, despite persecu- 
es selene contemporaries and pos- 
vith his fundamental compilations. 

DishaJe 


Institut , 
Mon en, Grammaticae Anglo-Saxonicae et 
sebtentvinn — (1689); Linguarum veterum 
mi tales im tum Thesaurus grammatico-criticus 
ee (2 vols, 1705). 
is - ©. Douglas, English scholars (new ed. 
51). RB. 


Becta WiLu1am, ‘Captain’ (*Oxford ?), 
aeGuin yay ee drolleries. His title was 
ed by drilling men at the Restoration. 


Oxford D 
Drollery a had (1671; 1679); ae 


oe, BarToLomé JosE (*Montevideo 
ed 1788; tMorén 28 XI 1822), 
£5 at a poet, one of the earliest 
: denaie 1e cowboy style that was later 
a P into the river Plate gaucho 
ep Lv.) He wrote cielitos (a cow- 
bac cuiccs a for guitar accompaniment 
er lias ame with his political dialogues 
all th etween two cowboys who discuss 

- € events of the years 1820 to 1822. 
anthologies. collection; selections: in 
ed. M1 eginning with La Lira Argentina, 
guizamoén and M. Falcao Espalter 


(1824): 3 
(x 24); E. F. Tiscornia, Poetas gauchescos 
ane E.Sa 


Tin ee. Riza Quit Kuan (*Tehran 
Poet thd id. 1871), Persian man of letters, 
dynasty scholar, served under the Qajar 

and was highly favoured at the 
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other posts, he held those 


court. Among 
and director O 


of minister of education 
Dar ul-Funun (the Royal College). In 


1851 he was sent as an envoy to Khiva. 
He describes this journey in his Safar-Na- 
ma-ye Khiva. Ilis main works are 0O 
documentary character. [lis Majma’ al- 
Fusaha, which contains biographies © 
about 700 Persian pocts, with anthologies, 
is of first importance for the study of the 
subject. Little of his poetry has been 


published. 


Mayma' al-Fusaha 
Riyaz al-Arifin (‘Tehra 


(2 vols, ‘Tehran, 1887), 
n, 1887); Farhang-t 

’ : 
Safar-Nama-3 t 


Anjuman Ara (‘Tchran, 1871); ° - wf 
Kharazm (Relation de UA mbassade C. tSchelet 
de Riza Qouly Khan, ed. and | EY 


2 vols, 1876-79). 
Hiel, Emmanven (#St Gillis Mt Denders 
monde 30 V t834; +Schaarbeek ay rice! 
1899), Flemish poct, wrote ity vind, 
and dramatic poetry, cantatas e ; 
1864) and oratorios (Lucifer, 4 
Schelde, 1866, both set fe music oh 
Benoit). A few simple song> ve men 
prolific and unequal write! desc! 

tion. 

Gedichten (1863); 
oratorio’s (1870); Ve liefde 
Gedichten (1874); Bloemeket 
voor groote en kleine pinderen (1 
zangen en vaderlandsche 
Monodramen en andere Sarat 
Symphonién en andere 8670 8 


lige Wer 
Dromerijen (1895)-— Volleds 
1933-34). 


Hieronymus, 


Hierta, Lars JouAN C 
+Stockholm 20 XI 1872) 

lisher, politician ane | wt oral 

Founded in Dec. 13° the i t! 
paper Aftonbladet, om ove -specia 
the hitherto heavy @™". style a 
Swedish press by 1tS a his 


universal appeal. 
d he pande ue humaP 


Psalmen, | * 
in het leven 


79) reetorische 


Sr: see JeRoMr. 


ala 23 Li 
UpP te wedish pub 


was doctrinaire an ; 
to public opinion, yl social reform 
tarian and strove to exper jalubi osr 
Hit os htel 
Sigg Bae Sven ible 
broads J. Mortensen, Fran Af C.H.B 
Réda Rummet (and ed. 7 13/° eaultt 
1c ma hid a lil 1303/4): Poly” 
Higden, Ranutr (7! se the : 
to BD 


Benedictine and aut matOkY own - ilar: 
. bs a ‘1 . Oo 
chronicon, a univers ained r Fated 


: -. long I. 
own times which S gation 


Trevisa’s English tt ig 
by Caxton. an Lum 

Polychronicon, ed. Babing’° S.J 
(1865-86). 
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Higuchi Icnry6, pseud. of HicucuHi 
Natsuko (*Tokyo 25 III 1872; tibid, 23 XI 
1896), Japanese author. Born in 32 
poverty-stricken household in the ‘Tokyo 
slums, she started publishing short stories 
in 1895. Over twenty came out in the 
next few months, before her death from 
tuberculosis. Her writings achieved im- 
mediate fame: her style, although difficult, 
was full of pathos and pity, giving promun- 
to the emotions of women and 


but leaving the characterization 
d shadowy. Her plots 
give a clear and sympathetic insight into 
the rigours of contemporary Japanese lite. 

Takekurabe (1895); Wakare miche (1896); 
Eng. tr. of both, W. M. Bickerton, in Trans. 
As. Soc. of Japan, 2nd series, VIL (1939); 
Fisanya (1896). E.B.C. 
Hilary (jl. 1125); English po 
under Abelard. He wrote mystery plays, 
a eulogy to Eva, the English recluse, 2 
satire against the pope, and some erotic 
and descriptive Pieces; all in Latin rhymed 
verse. 

Flilarti Versus 


ence 
children, 
of men vague an 


et, studied 


et Ludi, ed. J. B. Fuller (1929); 
F. J. E. Raby, Secular Latin Poetry, 2 (1934); 
P. S. Allen, ‘Medieval Latin Lyrics, 1n nae 
Philol., VI (1908-09). R.R.R. 


Hildebert (*Lavardin 1056; TI 133), arch- 


bishop of Tours (1125), man of letters and 
He was 1n charge of the cathedral 
he became bishop 


poct. 

sch Mans, where bisl 

4 6. “Se had trouble with William 
« lord, and other troubles 


is over 
Rufus, his ed to the com- 


later, His visit to Rome I 
position of his famous elegies oe RM 
of the past and of the present. : e Mis? : - 
accomplished versifier and ar ek 
close study of Virgil and Ovid. - p a 
include epigrams, epitaphs, eee ae 
biblical pieces, 4 life of t ee ie 
Egyptian, and 4 poem ae excl 

His hymn to the Trinity s 10WS ¢ 
the new rhythmical verse 


syllabled rhyme: : 
Migne, Patr. Latey 1772 some poems 1n B. 


° ’ . 

Hauresu, Les mélanges i? aH. de 
(1882), and in Anal. Hype a8) A. Wilmart 
« ne, . , f 
in Dieudon ns 5033, 1035 daten’, ibid 
especially " 2 otice sur les cc 
2936) : * Ai r L ” in Notices et aE es 

ibués a i. “9 ,J-E. 

MSS., XXXII. 


Hildebrand: see BE®™ N. 
fh, WILIEM VAN ("e. 13503 


Hildegaersbere™, el. is main out- 
f1409 ?), Dutch 22" prpactic POETRY); 
put was sproke Of historical 


many in a satirical § 


with two- 


a mastery of 


HILENDARSKY 


importance is his fairly long poem Hoe 
deerste partyen in Holland quamen (on the 
origin of the struggle between the parties 
of the Hoeks and the Kabeljauws). 


Ed. W. Bisschop and E. Verwijs (1870). 
J.J-M. 


Hildegard or BINGEN (*Bébckelheim c. 
1098; tRupertsberg 17 IN 1179), German 
mystic. Aged eight, she was given as an 
oblate to Jutta von Sponheim, abbess of 
Disibodenberg. About 7 years later she 
took the veil and in 1136 became Jutta’s 
successor. About 1149-50 she moved to 
Bingen and in 1165 founded the monastery 
of Rupertsberg. Her numerous visions 
were published between I14r and rr51 
inawork entitled Scivias (Sci vias Domini). 
She also wrote homilies, prayers, hymns, 
saints’ lives, essays on creation, redemp- 
tion and the duties of secular judges, as 
as medical treatises and mystical 


well 
Canonized in 


interpretations of nature. 


1928. 

Migne, Patr. Lat., 197; H. Liebeschiitz, 
Das allegorische Welthild der H. v. B. (1930); 
H. Thomas, Die Naturmystik der H. wv. B. 
(Diss. Leipzig, 1925). R.R.R. 


Patssty, also known as 
Orets PAISSIY (*Samokov 1722; $1793), 
Bulgarian historian, whose only work, the 
‘ SJavo-Bulgarian History’, written in 1762, 
was the main factor which re-established 
the Bulgarian national consciousness. 
Paissty, who was a monk in a monastery on 
Mt Athos, discovered in the monastery 
library historical records of the rst and 2nd 
Bulgarian empires. Basing himself on 
these records, he compiled a Bulgarian 
He then left the monastery and 


Hilendarsky, 


history. 

on foot journeyed through the whole of 

Bulgaria, reading his history and en- 
The 


her people to copy it. 
lated in this manner for 50 
years and is known to have had several 
thousand ‘editions’, all handwritten, 
Though inaccurate and in many ways 
tendentiously written, the influence it 
exerted was enormous. It presents one of 
the few instances in world history when 
the rebirth of a whole nation has been due 
primarily to the writing of a single book. 
Slavyano-Bolgarskaya (Zagreb, 
ub. in more than 100 editions, 
the best known of which are: Y. Ivanov, 
Istoriva Slavyano-Bolgarskaya (1914) and P, 
Dinekov, Slavyane Balgarska Istoriya (1942). 
M. Drinov, Qiets Paissiy t Negovoto Vreme 
Vv. N. Zlatarsky, Istortyata na Paissiy 

pie et t et enema 

> B: Penev, Nachato na Balgar- 
ny ee (1916); B. Penev, Paar 


couraging ot 
book was circu 


HILL 


Fitlendarsky (1918); N. Derjavin, Pazissty 
Hilendarsky 1 ego Istoriya (Moscow, 1 941). 


Hill, AAron (*London 10 JI 1685; “1710 
Miss Morris; 7Plaistow 8 II 1750), 
English literary busybody, ‘promoter of 
ingenious if impracticable business projects, 
writer of plays, poems and letters, trans- 
lator of Voltaire’s tragedies. 

Advice to the Poets. A Poem ( 1731); 
Atheluold (play, 1731); Zara (tr. of Voltaire, 
1736); Alzira (tr. of Voltaire, 1736); Dramatic 
Works (2 vols, with Life by ‘J. K.’, 1760).— 
Collection of Letters between Mr Aaron Hill, 
Pope and Others (1751).—Works (4 vols, 
1753). R.M.H. 


Hill, Tuomas ({before 1599), English 
miscellaneous writer on gardening, arith- 
metic and astronomy. He translated, from 
Latin, Cocles’ Physiognomy (1550 r). 

The Shaking of the Sheets or the Dance of 


Death, ed. W. Chappell, in Popular Music of 
the Olden Time, | (1855). B.L,J. 


Hille, Perer (*Erwitzen 11 IX 1854; 
TGross-Lichterfelde 7 V 1904), German 
poet, novelist and playwright. A school- 
friend of the brothers Hart, like them he 
was convinced that a change of time 
demanded a change in poetry. Their 
thought combined with his poetic genius 
might have produced the great poet which 
the naturalistic movement did not beget. 


Pray: Des Platonikers Sohn (1896).— 
Nove: Die Sozialisten (1887).—VarIous: 
Aus dem Heiligtum der Schénhett, intro. F. 
Droop (1909).—Ausgewahlte Werke, ed. J. 
Hart (4 vols, 1905). 

H. Hart. P. H. (1904): E. Lasker-Schiiler, 
Das P.-H.-Buch (1906); A. Vogedes, P. H. 
(1947). R.W.L. 


Hilman, Jouannes (*Amsterdam 29 X 
1802; tibid. 18 XI 1881), Dutch playwright 
and poet, merchant, bibliophile and patron 
of the Amsterdam theatre and the univer- 
sity library, 


VERSE: Verspreide en onuttgegeven gedichten 
(3 vols, 1875).—PLays: Genoveva (1835); 
Willem I (1848): De Schijnheilige (186s). 

H. C, Rogge, in Levensber. Mi Ned. letterk. 
(1883). J.W.W. 


Hilton, Water (+24 III 1396), canon of 
the Augustinian house of Thurgarton, 
Notts; author of The Scale of Perfection, 
an influential devotional treatise. On 
scanty evidence The Cloud of Unknowing 
is sometimes attributed to him. 


_ there are no scholarly editions. A modern- 
ized version of The Scale of Perfection, ed. 
E. Underhill (1923); and of his Minor Works, 
ed. D. Jones (1929). 
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R. W. Chambers, The Conny, af Eng 
Prose (1932); H. L. Gardner, Me me ie - 
Authorship of The Cloud of Unk og 
Rev. Eng. Studies, IX (1933). 


° » Wee . a ro. Te. 
. . *P Bithynia ¢. 319; 
rusias ynie &: ; 
Himerius (*Prusias, o Gegeied ae 
385), Greek rhetoric * «fl and GREEONY 
taught in Athens, where nee f ¢ oupil 
° . — - *seutse © 10! « % 
of Nazianzus were an Be ie, bg 
Of his 80 speeches 34 § traditional 
epideictic declamations a Les. Having 
thernes or ceremonial adc ior on 
very little to say, but eS en : 
saying it with classicizing P little of the 
literary form, Himertus tells us 
life of his time. a 
Ed. F. Dibner, in A. Western 
; 4 “hy 
a . . . ' ' 
arate oe Aspe: ue Himertanae (1882); 
. . ber, maes 1 , ‘- = hetors “he » 
H “Schenk ‘Zur Biographic oF Colonna, 
‘Hel Museum, 72 (1917-197) ee 
in Rhein. Museum, ne’; in Boll obs OF 
‘Disputationes Himernana blassici Grec! 
’Edizione Nazionale de! diconti dell’ Acc: 
Latini, 1949 (Supp. to Renee RB. 
at ’ . - 
’ Pe ee 
d’Italia). aint 


li 8225 
Hinton, James (*Reading * Sy iy 1875), 


Philo- 


’ -t* r es I ; ; 
addon [| Azor sO he 
Margaret id ) oral philo ‘OP 5 


‘english surgeon ane *" ceks in his 
whee advocates pet ge pe science 
system of ‘actualism’ to rece d 
and religion. _ philosophy a 
y of Pain (1866); £1 og the 
Tle Masters of Pain oe aghast 
Coreen Of the Law (1884)) a ure, nd: 
of Thinking (1879); Life and Letters: 
Havelock Ellis (1932)-— Gull (1878). sgni's 
>, Hopkins, intro. Sir W- fies in L1int 
IX. Hopkins, Seis Studi 918) 
C. Haddon, Larger 4 1: a sketch wt Ee 
Ethics (1886); I. Elis, R. 


syna (late 


THYN]® \. n 
tA IN BI ticia 
Hipparchus or N a ac mathemavc® 


and century B.C.) jy his Commen™ ir 
s 
nomer. Only Arattl 
aE ae me of Eudoxus an 
om: 
vives, but much _ “en 
corporated in hs a se. ttl ope 
was the Mfrs agail 
scatanretie lin and — 
gy win ooh Ui shematical Works; 
slice ek 
I. Thomas, Gree ot Gre 
(Loeb Libr., 1941). | 4 yfanual if VF. 
Sir Thomas Heath, 
Mathematics, II (1931). #Ger- 


N 
EB yo Pd S- 
Hippel, ‘THEODOR GoTTLike . +Komgs 


1741 e has t an 
peta TY ete ndnnanter® . success 
dramatist. A q enjoyed, # 4 comin 
coc al eRe BO lic ar’ poli pens 
career in ' 
burgomaster | ae ~~ Sterne 
i ta aes somethiné 

3 


. 
- 


I 
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oddly combines sentimental effusiveness 
with the dry rationalism of the Aufklarung. 


Comenies: Der Mann nach der Uhr (1765); 
Die ungeedhnlichen Nebenbuhler  (1768).— 
Novets: Lebensldufe nach aufsteigender Line 
(4 vols, 1778-81).—VARIOUS: Uber die Ehe 
(1774); Uber die btirgerliche Verbesserung der 
Wetber (1792). : 


Hippias or Eis (late 5th century B.6.), 
Greek sophist. He travelled widely in 
Greece and won a great reputation, He 
claimed to teach a great variety of subjects, 
from astronomy to handicrafts. Our in- 
formation comes mostly from Plato's 


Hippias Minor, Hipptas Mayor and Pro- 


tagoras. 
H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 2 
(6th ed. 1952), tr. IX. Freeman, Ancilla to the 


Pre-Socratic Philosophers (1948). a 
W. Jaeger, Patdeta (1939)3. K. Freeman, 

Companion to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers 

(1946); E. Dupréel, Les Soplhiustes 948) 


460 B.C.), Greek 


Hippocrates (*Cos 
= he family of the 


doctor, belonged to the 
Asclepiadae in which medicine was tradi- 
tional. According to Plato (Phaedr. 2709C) 
he emphasized the need of accurate 
observation of the parts of the body in their 
interaction and the relation of the body to 
its environment. OF te works ascribed 
to him none is certainly his; some (e.g. 
On the sacred disease, OV airs) go back to 


his time. a SY aah 
Cuvres completes, ed. E. Littre 39 ; 
Selected works, ed. W. H. S. Jones and E. T. 
Withington (1923). |. 
C. Shivers Greek biology a 
(1922); W. Jaeger, Paideia, 


1d Greek medicine 
II (1945): 
TB... Ws 
Ephesus; he 
Hipponax t of 
gent into exile at Clazomenae ¢- 542 rae 
Wrote short poems, largely in 1am nee 
limping iambics, satirizing contelm Ee ae 
(including the Chian sculptors Eee his 
and Athenis), in which he also paro 


epic style. : 
E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyric os Cr he 
J. M. Edmonds, Elegy ana £0 T.B.L.W. 


tr.) 

UNI- 
Hiraga Gennat, pseud. of Hes i= 
Tomo (*Shido, Sanuki 1729 °> | otanist, 
Tokyo) 4 Il known 
scholar, writer 4 Hiraga 
By the pene of the sn ae 

as one O . a 

of western learning 3° the hacia? ; e 
was closed to forelg? ‘entific appar- 
developed and described a His jorurt 
atus and scientifi eriments- 


Greek poe 


HJARNE 


(puppet-theatre) plays were very popular. 
He died in prison after murdering a man 
in a fit of madness. 

Science: Butsuruthin shitsu (1763).—PLay: 
Shinret Yaguchi no watasht (1770; The mirucle 
at the ferry of Yaguchi, tr. A. Miyamori, in 
Tales from Old Japanese Dramas, 1915). 

E.B.C 


Hirata ATSUTANE (*Kubota, Akita 16 X 
1776; tibid. 2 XI 1843), Japanese philo- 
sopher, scholar, writer and poet. He 
studied Chinese literature and medicine, 
but was greatly influenced by the writings 
of Motoori Morinaga. In 1804 he became 
a teacher and also practised as a doctor, 
but his main interest was writing on schol- 
arly subjects. Between 1803 and 1840 
(when he was banned from publishing by a 
government edict) he produced numerous 
books on theology, philosophy, philology, 
antiquity, medicine, poetry etc. His 
writings had a noteworthy effect on the 
restoration of Shinto as a national religion, 
and on the revival of the prestige of the 
imperial family in opposition to the 
shogunate; they were anti-Chinese and 
anti-Buddhist, extolling everything Japan- 
ese. Some of his books are written in the 
colloquial, others in a pedantic literary 
style. 

Koshi seibun (1812-18) ; Koshiden (1812 iy 
Koshicho (1819); Taido wakumon (date of 
comp. unknown; Ger. tr. W. Schiffer, in 


Mon. Nipponica, II, 1939). 

E. M. Satow, ‘The Revival of Pure Shinto’, 
1 Trans. As. Soc. of Japan, III (1875); H. 
Hammitzsch, ‘Hirata Atsutane, ein geistiger 
Kimpfers Japan’, in Mitt. Dt. Ges. Natur- 
uu. Vélkerk. Ostasiens, 18 (1936). E.B.C. 


Hirtius, AuLus (143 B-c.), Roman histor- 
ian, served as an officer of Caesar 54-48, 
was praetor in 46, prefect of Gaul 45, 
consul in 44. He made Antony retire 
from Mutina in 43, but was killed in the 
He added an eighth book to 


action. 
Caesar’s De Bello Gallico, and narrated 
separately the Alexandrian campaign. 


O. Seel, Hertius (Klio, Beiheft, 1935); for 
texts see CAESAR. J.A.W. 


Hitomaro: see KAKINOMOTO NO HitTo- 


MARO. 

Hyjarne, 
manland 
1724), Swe 


Ursan (*Skworitz fors. Inger- 
20 XII 1641; +Stockholm 1o III 
dish physician, naturalist and 
whiter, Astbeceits of a group of young 
university _litteratt, Hyjarne—selt-styled 
‘Celadon ’—was 4 leading exponent of the 
fashionable pastoral poetry, and he wrote 
many popular songs. His play Rostmunda, 
performed in Uppsala to amuse the young 


‘ 





HLAVACEK 


Charles XI, was the first Swedish tragedy 
obeying antique rules. 

Sjdlubiografi, ed. H. Schiick, in Upsala 
unis drsskrift (1916); O. Strandberg, Urban 
Hj drnes ungdom och dikining (1942). C.HIs. 


Hlavaéek, Kare. (*Prague 1874; tebid. 
1898), Czech ‘decadent’ poct whose work, 
small in compass and_ striking in its 
musicality, shows the influence of the 
French symbolists. 

Dilo, ed. A. Hart] (3 vols, 1930).—F. Soldan, 
K. H., typ éeshé ious (1 beat R.A. 


Hoadley, BENJAMIN, bishop of Winchester 
(*Westerham, Kent 14 XI 1676; “1701 
Sarah Curtis, ©1745 Mary Newey; tChel- 
sea 17 IV 1761), English latitudinarian 
divine, whose compliant writings provoked 

erce controversies, Law being one of his 
Opponents. 


Nature of Kingdom of Christ (1717); 
ine ae ri of Conforming to Church of 
G ae (1703); Persuasive to Lay Conformity 
ae —Works (3 vols, 1773, with life by his 

, R.M.H. 


IERQ- 47 Tomas (4Malmesbury 5 IV 
t > fHardwick 4 xIT 1679), English 
ilosopher, verse and prose translator and 
a ee who was tutor to the Caven- 
life amily of Hardwick for most of his 
tween oe to Bacon sometime be- 
of Ch ie and 1626, a friend of Herbert 
letters, Fob Jonson and other men of 
c anci: obbes Was 40 OF older when, 
mathe el i Euclid, he was diverted into 
ing Taki and into materialistic think- 
stayed fea refuge in Paris (1640) he 
to pri aDroad for 11 years, for a time tutor 
milton, 4 Charles. His return and sub- 
im eth Parliament did less to damage 
was we] € Restoration court, where his wit 
Which | eee than the religious opinions 
years aa oe unpopularity to the last 25 
With hj s life. Breaking new ground 
istic 18 political philosophy and material- 
in ides ? logy, Hobbes was nevertheless 
rom mies standards indistinguishable 
ence fo © neo-classical tradition in rever- 
and j Tr €pic and for the poet as teacher, 
n distrust of uncontrolled prea eos 


Hobbes, 


Mi athan (1651), ed. A. D. Lindsay (1914), 
(1668 akeshott (1946); Opera philosophia 
), ed. Sir W. Molesworth (16 vols, 1839- 
a bibl; -Macdonald and M.Hargreaves, Tf. #Z., 
GG hy (1952). 
Toen gy Robertson, H. (1886); G. Lyon, La 
(1904). F de H. (1893); L. Stephen, H. 
tion of ny Brandt, T. H.'s mechanical concep- 
- E, ature (1928); J, Laird, H. (1934); 
century foe . and his critics in ve | Z a 


5).— 
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— © 
Hoby, Sir ‘VHOMAS (*Leomunstcr f i Paris 
o27 VI 1558 Elizabeth asia poe 
13 VII 1566), English diplomat, a 
ist and translator, who travelled "ati 
after Jeaving St John’s College, ancl 
bridge (1545), meeting Bucer 65/6) he 
bourg (1 547). Knighted (9 III 1D - Rest 
became ambassador to jean yne's 
known for his translation of Castlg oo 
Courtier, in which, despite oceasiona 
translations, he helped to ¢ 


levelop English 
‘wey jg even more 
prose, his unpublished diary '§ 
fluid. 


B.L.J- | 
> A. Raleigh 
The Courtyer (1561), (049) ; 
(1900), W. H. D. Isouse Vives” oi, 
W. A. Raleigh, Some Authors (19 TRB. 


¢ 705 
r o. 137°" 
» THOMAS ( J 

Hoccleve or Occleve; nglish Chaucerian 


+e. 1450), English Ch 
CC. 1410; I +5 )s , onal office 3 ae 
poet, clerk in the Privy 3*" cipum oF Th 
oe i Pe ee English poem 3" 
Regement of Princes, a0 fa ruler, # 

rime-royal on the duties © — 


7 a Chaucer. 
containing an address coal and J. Gollane? 


Works, ed. F. J. Teurn! “4 
5th Cent. 


ts, 1892-1924). :' 
3 HS. Boone Chaucer and the t R.W.B: 
(1947). 4 Ie 


j #Rakos ae 
Hodza, MicHAL MILOs AN al poet an 
811; [Tein 26 TIL 1870, orestant PAS 
publicist. Hodza was Bt ait _ oe 
who was for a time assoc! Slovak literary 
in his efforts to estab ish a ; 
language. His patriotie : 
him to be exiled to -* 
best remembered wO? suicim §724 
Dobruo slovo Slovdkom 


(Levoéa, 1847). 


#1 ;mbach 
Hoeck, ‘THEOBALD goer 
1573; Tafter 1618), Germ Peter Woc 
of the Bohemian noble 
Rosenberg, ennobled — — 
of the earliest attempts * "i 
lyric in German am! - despite 
Weckherlin and Opit4 igh and P&E ic 
ward metres and his often * rio 
lar language. He eae as i 
pride to the ancient Teu 
for the moderns. wif, 

Schoenes Blumenfeld (1601), exitike U 
1 nay, nage th 
eatinne es "Schoener Blur ann : ie ; 
f. dt. Alt., 69 (1932) ; IS- ve (1937 , 9 or, 
das sprachliche Friihbaro’ “lol. 63 (1938) b 
“T. H.’, in Zschr. f. he Pambures (1929) 

L ; 


ax Koc? 


Senger, 7. H. (Diss ichte, 

Heusler, Deutsche Versgese! pape? 
, CONTY ps 

Hoen, PIETER 'T; pseuds- S cptBLERUS 

A. Propuc, MARTIN 
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Joncr, J. A. ScHasz M. D. (~Utrecht 
18 VIII 1744; tAmersfoort 9 I 18r8), 
Dutch children’s poet, leader of the 
Patriots, editor and pamphleteer. 

Verse: Nieurce proeve van kleine gedichten voor 
hinderen (6 vols, 1778-79); Fabelen en gedichten 
voor kinderen (1803).<—PLAYS: Jurgen Lankbein 
(1778) ; Nieuwe spectatoriale schoutwburg (2 vols, 
1782-89); Vaderlandsche schourvburg (3 vols, 
1790-93). 

W. P. Sautijn Kluit, in Bidragen voor 
Gesch. en Oudheid, N. S., 10 (1880); E. 
Knuttel-Fabius, Oude kinderboeken (1906); L. 


Wirth, en eeure kinderpoéste (1925). 
J.W.W. 


Hoeven, WILLEM VAN DER ( fl. early 18th 
century), Dutch playwright and poet, actor 
in Amsterdam. 

Prays: De schrandere tooneelspeelder (1693); 
't Koffyhuts (1712); De doodelijke minnentyd 
(1714).— VERSE: De strijd van Bacchus tegen de 
Indiaanen (1710); Het lusthof Ren AW (c. 


1715). 


Hofdijk, W1LLEM JAKOBSZOON (*Alkmaar 
27 VI 1816; ©1552 Helena Ukena, 001857 
Cornelia P. Post, cor87o Wilhelmina 
Horn; tArnhem 29 VIII 1888), Dutch 
historian and nationalist poet, writer of 
historical dramas 1n verse. His epic poetry 
in typical late romantic style shows many 
beautiful passages but there is almost no one 


wholly acceptable poem. 

- ‘land 
VERSE: Rosamunde (1839); Kennemer! nd, 
Balladen (2 vols, 1849-52); Aéddon (1852) 
Verspreide gedichten (2 vols, 1860) ; Romantische 
poészte (1867) »~ In ?t harte van Fava (188 t).— 
PROSE: Geschied. der Nederl. letterkunde 
(1853-56) ; Historische landschappen eee 
Ons voorgeslacht (6 vols, ast Oe), ° “ged 
waardige kasteelen in Nederland (w1 = "i 


: Is, 18 2-61). . 
ao Pritische Studien, 3 (1877); 
J ten Brink Geschied. de Wadler mae =“ 
aly biblios) § G. +5 . van der DUySs, 
iv aie = tint es en werken (1890) = 
Hendriks, W. J H. (1928) * we rim 
man, Jus herinneringen (1938). j 
Hoffham, OTTO CHRISTIAAN rae 
tf a : 

(*Kiistrin, Germany ? VI i a mo 
Joha —. Schramm, +Prensiow, * 
pane h poet of witty, 


ma 1 I 1799), Dute a 
mage blank verse, d burlesque dramas 


an 
Vanes Hole og PSE 
at cepa Hie i oderduitsche poésy 


: ‘te val 
(1788) eget ee “ii stond er de galg op! (1783); 


Fouwburg (1801, 
De broek (1784); 


De Boerense 
basi is Pp. J. Uy Bt os geschriften van 
. Hartog, : 


Busken Huet, 
» I 890 ’ C. a 
7 eu a or Litterarische Fa W en 
Kritieken, 24. 


HOFFMANN 


Hoffman, CHarLtes FenNo (*New York 
> II 1806; tHarrisburg, Pa. 7 VI 1884), 
American editor, poet, novelist. Greyslaer 
(rS40), his novel of the Mohawk valley 
during the Revolution, had four editions 
inone year. He successively edited several 
magazines, and wrote delicate verse with 
a musical lilt. 

Love’s Calendar, Lays of the Hudson, and 
Other Poems (1847); The Poems of C. FP. H., 


ed. E. F. Hoffman (1873). 
H. F. Barnes, C. F. H. (1930). Hit..G. 


Hoffmann, Ernst THEODOR WILHELM, 
altered Wilhelm to AMADEUS in honour 
of Mozart (*K6nigsberg 24 11776; 1802 
Maria Thekla Michalina Rohrer; Berlin 
25 VI 1822), German writer, composer and 
caricaturist. Born of incompatible parents, 
highly-strung and diversely gifted, Hoff- 
mann endured many vicissitudes, carning 
his living either in government service or 
by musical activities. As theatrical com- 
poser and designer in Bamberg (1808-13) 
he was distracted—and inspired—by his 
frustrated passion for the sixteen-year-old 
Julia Mare. In his musical criticism at this 
period he was among Beethoven’s earliest 
supporters. Feeling his own mediocrity as 
a composer—his opera Undine was per- 
formed Berlin 1816—he turned increas- 
ingly to writing, and, after returning to an 
official position in Berlin 1814, was a lead- 
ing literary figure, till his health failed. In 
his Mérchen and supernatural tales, many 
of which turn upon the arts, the romantic 
idiom is reinforced with psychological 
overtones, With a realism which enhances 
the sense of hallucination, and often, as in 
Kater Murr, with ironical or grotesque 
humour. Their unique flavour carried his 


legend all over Europe. 

Die Elixiere des Teufels (2 vols, 181s); 
Nachtstticke mm Callots Manier (2 vols, 1817); 
Seltsame Leiden eines Theater-Direktors (1818) ; 
Kleinzaches genannt Zinnober (1819); Lebens- 
ansichten des Katers Murr nebst fragmen- 
tarischer Biographie des Kapellmeisters Fohannes 
Kreisler (2 vols, 1820-22); Prinzessin Brambilla 
(1821); Meister Floh (1822).—Writings 1809— 
rs collected into Fantasie-Stiicke in Callots 
Manier (4 vols, 1814-15); writings 1813-21 
into Serapions-Briider (6 vols, 1819-25; tr. A. 
Ewing, Serapton Brethren, 2 vols, 1886—92).— 
Sel. tr. Tales of Hoffmann, ed. J. M. Cohen 
(1951); Gesamtausgabe, ed. G. Ellinger (15 
vols, 1912)3 Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe, 
ed. ‘Cc. G. v. Maassen (10 vols, 1908-28); - 
Briefe (4 vols, 1912) and T agebiicher (1915), ed. 
H. v. Miller; a ene ed. W. Steffen 

,, Miiller (1925). ; 
8 Ellinger, E. T. A. H., sein Leben und 
seine Werke (1894);_ W- H. Schollenheber, 
Hoffmanns Persénlichkeit (1922); H. Ochsner, 
H. als Dichter des Unbecoussten (1936); E. von 











HOFFMANN 


Schenk, £. T. A. H., cin Kampf um das Bild 
des Menschen (1939); H. W. Hewcett-Thayer, 
H1.: author of the Tales (1948); Jean Mistler, 
Hf. le fantastique (1951); Mitteilungen der H off- 
mann-Gesellschaft (Bamberg, 1939 ff.). 
FLAS. 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Avucust 
HEmnricu (*Fallersleben 2 [V 1798; tCor- 
vey 19 I 1874), German poct and scholar, 
who, inspired aS a patriotic verse-writer 
y Koérmer, and as a Germanist by J. 
Grimm, showed tireless vigour in both 
fields, He became professor in Breslau 
1836, wrote Deutschland tiber alles on 
Heligoland 1841, and was dismissed for 
his political verse 1842. "he common 
touch, which ensured the contemporary 
popularity of his verse, did not make it 
memorable; yet a certain proportion, parti- 
ecTly children’s songs, has so merged 
e n 
MS a heritage as to seem 


Horae Belgicae (18 vols. 18 

' ‘ ’ o-H2 ; ftund- 
Ala Geschichte deutscher Soe vad 
(1815): & vols, 1830-37).—Deutsche Lieder 
pore , onner Burschenlieder (1819); Die 
(182 ty a va Nachtigall (1822); Macheriade 
4 Spall i, Schlesische Nachtigall (1825); 
(1827) - sche Lieder (1826); Kirchhoflieder 
(18 Z : J dgerlieder (1828); Buch der Liebe 
Deteeh Unpolitische Lieder (2 vols, 1840-42) ; 
cane e vassenlieder (1843); Iriinfzig Kinder- 
Leber e 48); Soldatenlieder (1851); Mein 
‘ ore 1868).—Gesammelte Werke, ed. 
Freund enberg (8 vols, 1890-93); Briefe an 
sete é, ed. H. Gerstenberg (1908); Ger- 
er eg a von und an H. v. F., ed. F. 
ehrend (1917).—Sel. tr. J. Legge, Rhyme and 

evolution in Germany (1918). ) 


- Gerstenberg, H. y. F (1916). H.A.P. 


(acuimanowa, KCLEMENTYNA, née 'T'anska 
es eseed 23 XI 1798; +Passy 19 IX 1845), 
fee, novelist. Brought up in_ the 
oo tradition, she worked as an educa- 
“|. %: after the 1831 rising she left Poland. 

Ztennik, the first outstanding Polish 


novel, she gj 
Momo. Elves a psychological study of a 


Novets: List bi fej 

ed all yY Elzbiety Rzeczychiej (1824): 
ha a Franciszki Kerasitshic! eat ts 
ae of Countess Frances Krasinska, tr. K. 
i. Dska, 1896).—Memorrs : Pamietniki (in 
Posmiertne; 3 vols, 1849).—Dzieta, ed. 
Wilkeecs Gee (10 vols, 1875-77). Some 
Seeptychi (1850). choisies, tr. P. Szretter de 
. ielowski, Ki. z Tariskich Hoff- 
io ene biograficzny (1899); S. wal. 
(t923) -2 TH’, in O. milosci romantycznej 

: 5.S. 


H 
tae JAN Baptist (*Courtrai 1758; 


VIII 1835), Flemish 
‘ poet and play- 
wright. As a Rederijker he won So ned 


lit ; 
erary Prizes, wrote 30-odd plays, and 
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introduced the drame bourgeots to Flemish 
literature. 

Plays: Justina (1791); Clarinde, of de ramp- 
zalige door de liefde (1796); De onverwachte 
redding (1797).—Portrry: Nederlandsche dicht- 
stulyes (1829). RP Ls 


Hofmann von Hofmannswaldau, 
CHRISTIAN (*Breslau 25 XII 1617; trbid. 
18 IV 1679), German poet, the central 
figure of the ‘second Silesian School’. He 
went to school in Danzig, where he met 
Opitz who influenced him deeply. After 
European travel he took an administrative 
post in Breslau and was engaged on 
diplomatic missions. His poetry shows high 
technical ability and uses considerable re- 
sources of style and learning to achieve 
emotional effects, which however are not 
felt but directed by a calculating intellect. 
His models were Ovid and Marino, whose 
conceits he imitated and whose lascivious 
treatment of love he surpassed. Huis 
secular poctry shows him as a mainly 
amoral person devoted to sensual enjoy- 
ment. On his death his upright character, 
generosity and devotion to duty were 
lamented, qualities which no one would 
deduce from his secular poetry; perhaps 
his religious verses, often decried and 
seldom read, are less insincere than has 
been thought. 

Hundert Grabschriften (1643); Heldenbriefe 
(1663); Deutsche Ubersetzungen und Gedichte 
(1673); Herrn von Hofmannswaldau und 
andere Deutschen auserlesene und bissher un- 
gedruckte Gedichte, ed. Benjamin Neukirch 
(7 vols, 1695-1727); unpub. verse, ed. A. 
Hiibscher in Euphorion, XXVI (1925). 

R. Ibel, H. v. H. (1928); H. Heckel, ‘Hi.’, an 
Schlesische Lebensbilder, III (1928); H. Geibel, 
Der Einfluss Marinos auf EH. (1938); K.. 
Francke, ‘The Historical Significance of Hof- 
mannswaldau’s Heldenbriefe’, in Philol. Qu., 
II; A. Hibscher, ‘Die Dichter der Neukirch- 
schen Sammlung’, in Euphorion, XXIV 
(1922); H. Schofler, Deutscher Osten 1m 
deutschen Geist (1940). L.W.F. 


q 

Ho ames (*Ettrick XII 1770; 01820 
Tees Phillips; tEltrive 21 XJ 1835), 
‘the Ettrick Shepherd’, Scottish peasant 
poet. Hogg’s literary talent was encouraged 
by Scott; and his failures as a farmer were 
balanced by his success in Edinburgh 
literary society. Much of Hogg’s work, 1n 
verse and in prose, 1s undistinguished ; but 
he is a fine narrative poet, especially in 
handling legend and local tale, an able 
verse parodist of his contemporaries and 
a lyric poet of delicacy and melodic beauty. 

Scottish Pastorals, Poems, and Songs (1801); 
The Mountain Bard (1807); The Forest Min- 


810); The Queen’s Wake (1813); Pilgrims 
ot ales om (1815); The Poetic Mirror, or the 
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Living Bards of Great Britain (1816); Madoc of 
the Moor (1816); The Brownie of Bodsbeck and 
Other Tales (1817); The Jacobite Relics of Scot- 
land (1819-21); Wrnter Evening Tales (1820); 
The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner (1824; 1947, with intro. by A. 
Gide); Dramatic Tales (1825); Queen Hynde 
(1826); The Shepherd’s Calendar (1829); Songs 
(1831); The Domestic Manners and Private Life 
of Str Walter Scott (1834). 

H. ‘IT. Stephenson, The Ettrick Shepherd: 
Al Brography (1922); E. C. Batho, The Ettrick 
Shepherd (1927); A. L. Strout, ‘The Noctes 
Ambrosianae and J. H.’, in Rev. Eng. Studies 
(1937). J.K. 


Hogg, ‘THomMAsS JEFFERSON (*Norton, 
Durham 24 V 1792; tLondon 27 VII 
1862), English writer, chiefly remembered 
for his friendship with Shelley. 

The Life of Shelley (2 vols, 1858); Shelley at 
Oxford, ed. R. A. Streatfeild (1904). 

W. Scott, Jefferson Hogg (1951). B.H. 


Hoghendorp, GijsBpRECHT VAN (*Dor- 
drecht I 1589; +1639), Dutch playwright, 
officer in the armies of Maurice and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, later living at ‘The Hague. 
His Xerxes (1616) was in purely classical 
form; his Zreurspel van de Moordt begaan 
ann Wilhelm van Orangién (1617), per- 
formed in 1617, is halfway between an 
allegorical play and a classical drama. 


I. IX. H. IKossmann, De Spelen van G. v. H. 
(1932). A.M.B.W. 


Hohberg, WortrcaANG HELMHARD VON 
(*Oberthumritz 20 [X 1612; Regensburg 
1688), Austrian poet and Protestant coun- 
try gentleman, author of one of the few 
German baroque epic poems and of lyrics 
in which he aims at a simple and realistic 
style. His encyclopaedic work on the man- 
agement of estates, Georgica Curiosa oder 
Adeliches Landleben (2 vols, 1682), 1s char- 
acteristic. 

Hirtenlieder (1661); Die unvergniigte Proser- 
pina (1661); Der Habsburgische Ottobert (3 vols, 
1664; epic); Lust- und Arsney-Garten des 
Propheten Davids (1675). 

I. Jerschke, W. H. v. H. (Diss. Munich, 
1936); O. Brunner, Adeliges Landleben und 
europdischer Geist dargestellt am Leben und 
Werk W. H. v. H.s (1949). L.W.F. 


Hoijer, Benjamin (*Stora Skedvi 1 VI 
1767; tUppsala 13 VI 1812), Swedish 
philosopher. He eagerly followed and 
absorbed and as eagerly transmitted 
German transcendentalism to the young 
Swedish romantics. 


Samlade skrifter (3 vols, 1825-27). : 
B. Liljekranz, B. H. (1912). CHE: 


ae 
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Hojeda, Disco pve (*Seville 1571; 
fHuanaco, Peru 1615), Spanish epic poet. 
He went to America at an early age and 
became a Dominican at Lima in 1591, prior 
at Cuzco in r609 and at Lima in 1r6ro. 
After an ecclesiastical dispute he became a 
simple friar again; he died before he could 
be reinstated. His religious epic in twelve 
cantos La Christtada was complete in 1608, 
published at Seville in 1611. Christ is the 
hero; the story begins with the Last Supper 
and ends with the Crucifixion. The devil’s 
plan for thwarting the redemption of man- 
kind is defeated ; God’s love and his justice 
are reconciled. ‘The poem is in the Chris- 


tian tradition of Vida and Tasso. Its plan 
and execution are masterly. Hojeda’s style 


is always vivid and animated; his emotional 
range is wide. He successfully combined 
poetry and preaching. This fine epic is 
unjustly neglected today. 


La Christiada, ed. Corcoran (Washington 
D.C., 1935). 

M. J. Quintana, Sobrelapoesta épica castellana 
(1833); J. Cuervo, El M. Fr. Diego de Ojeda y 
La Christiada (1898); F. Pierce, The Heroic 
Poem of the Spanish Golden Age (1947). 

E.M.W. 


Holbach, Paut HeErvricyu DIETRICH, 
Baron D’ (*Heidelsheim, Baden I 1723; 
[Paris 21 I 1789), French philosophical 
writer of German origin. He settled in 
Paris in his youth and was a wealthy patron 
of the encyclopédistes. His philosophical 
Writings, in which Diderot collaborated, 
explained sensibility and intellect as func- 
tions of matter. 


Le Christiantsme dévoilé (1761); Le Systéme 
de la nature (1770, abr. 1774); La Politique 
naturelle (1773); Le Systéme social (1773). 

R. Hubert, Civilisation et Christianisme: 
a’. et ses amis (1928); P. Naville, D’H. et la 
Philosophie scientifique du x8e siécle (1943); 
W. H. Wickwar, Baron d’H.: A Prelude to the 
French Revolution (1935). G.B. 


Holberg, Lupvic, Baron Holberg (*Ber- 
gen 3 XII 1684; tCopenhagen 28 I 1754), 
Danish playwright, satirist, essayist and 
historian. ‘The son of a Norwegian lieu- 
tenant-colonel of peasant stock, he matric- 
ulated at Copenhagen in 1702 and after a 
few short stays in Norway settled per- 
manently in Denmark. A long visit to Eng- 
land (1706-08), and a journey to Paris and 
Rome (1714-16) were both of the utmost 
importance to him, since they involved a 
meeting with modern European ideas 
especially French critical philosophy and 
literature. In 1730, after holding two 
other chairs at Copenhagen, he became 
professor of history, his real interest; by 
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then he had already made his name as a 
creative writer. 

Holberg’s literary career began with 
some satirical poems, among which is the 
great mock-heroic poem Peder Paars, pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of [ans 
Mikkelsen. For the first Danish theatre 
Holberg wrote 32 comedies, the first 15 
being comedies of character. ‘The other 
main group is 11 comedies of manners, and 
in his old age he wrote some moral allego- 
ries, greatly inferior to his earlicr works. 
Most important among Holberg’s plays are 
the following: Den politishe Kandestober, 
Fean de France, feppe paa Bierget, Jacob von 
Thyboe, Den Stundeslose, Erasmus Mon- 
tanus, Henrik og Pernille, De Usynilige, 
Julestuen and Den pantsatte Bondedrensz. 
Holberg’s originality as a playwright is not 
affected by the fact that he borrowed freely 
from a variety of sources, from Aristo- 
phanes, the Romans, the Italian commedia 
dell’arte and from Molitre whom more 
than anyone else he resembles. Holberg 
also wrote a satirical novel Nicolai Klimit 
Iter Subterraneum and a number of essays 
and moral thoughts in the Spectator man- 
ner. His historical writings are also of 
Importance. He left his large fortune for 
the re-establishment of the college at Soro, 
and for this was made a baron. His name 
is immortalized as the founder of a modern 
Danish literature on European lines. 


PLays: Comoedier (3 vois, 1723-25); Den 
danske Skueplads (7 vols, 173 tie, 
Peder Paars (1719-20), ed. G. Christensen 
(1949) ; 4'© Skiemte-Digte (1722); Nicolai 
Klimu Iter Subterraneum (1741), Eng. tr. A 
Journey to the World Under-Ground (1742).— 
HistoricaL Wruitincs: Introduction til de 
fornemste europaiske Rigers Historie, and 
Anhang (1711); Introduction til Natur of 
Folkeretten (1715); Dissertatio de Historicis 
Danicis (1719); Dissertatio de Nuptis Propin- 
quorum (1719); Dannemarks og Norges Be- 
skrivelse (1729); Dannemarks Riges Historie (3 
vols, 1733), a very meagre summary of this 
in The History of Norway,... from the 
Union of Calmar by Baron Holberg, ed. A. 
Andersen Feldborg (1817); Synopsis Historie 
Universalis (1733), An Introduction to Univer- 
sal History, tr. G. Sharpe (1755); Contpendium 
Geographicum (1733); An Introduction to 
Universal History, to which is added A Short 
System of Geography, ed. G. Sharpe (1758); 
Bergens Beskrivelse (173'7); Almindelig Kirke- 
historie (1738); Heltehistorier (1739); Jodiske 
Historie (1742); Heltindehistorier (1745)— 
Essays AND VARIOUS: Metamorphosis (1726); 
Epistola ad Virum Perillustrem (1728) ; Moralske 
Tanker (1744), ed. F. J. Billeskov-Jansen 
(1943); Epistler (s vols, 1748-54; 6 vols, 
a 51); Epigrammatum Libri Septem (1749) ; 

oralske Fabler (1751).—Memoirs: Memoirs 
of L.. H, (1827); Memoirer, ed. with annot. 
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; —— 
I. J. Billeskov-Jansen (1943).—_1.s Breve, ed. 
v te iean ( fons jell f'% Samlede ain gt 
ed. C. S. Petersen (1913 ff.); Komedierne en, 
populere Skrifter, ed. F. Bull, G. same 96 s, 
C. Roos, 8S. P. Thomas, A. H. W insnes ened 
1922-25).—PLays IN ENGLISH gna 
The Babbling Barber, in J he a Weber 
(1826); Erasmus Montanus, C ; \Wester- 
(1885); Feppe of the Lill, tr. We 4 mpauelia 
gaard and M. B. Ruud (1906); Three Comedies 
by L. H., tr. H, W. L. Hime (1912) © ory nk 
by H., tr. O. J. Campbell “ \lexander 
(1914); Four Plays by H., . ie H ‘tr. 1 
(1946); Seven One Act Plays oy *s 
Alexander (1959). Hol- 


S ree } er 
H. Ehrencron-Miller, Bibliogr porg-Aar- 


berps Skrifter (3 vols, 1933-35)> Tistoriske 
aa o \: Werlauff 
bog (6 vols, 1920-25); eee atten forste 


Antegninger ul Ludvig ‘ 
wystspil (1858). | , 
sas ice Nachricht von de me egegiles 
den Schriften Ilolbergs (1764); ORG; 0. Je 
L. H. (1884); L. Daae, L- Hi. Soar y. Bing, 
Campbell, Zhe Ss ape of “ (19 47 (1925)3 
I H. (1917); KK. Mortensen, 4 7)” (1 942)) 
tf. ate Holbergs Komedte (x 
Th. A. Miller, Den unge H. (1943): 


Holcroft, ‘THOMAS ay 
London 10 XII ag (Ow: ) 
#o1772, Matilda i PE ish a 
oo? Louisa Mercier ; [any ae 
1809), English novelist, Gf 
democrat. 


Fields; 
001705 8 
col ar 

d 


e 


] edta" 
Noveis: Alwyn or the Gentlemar my The 
assisted. by \W. Nicholson, 2 V° Nagel (6 oe 
Adventures of Hugh Trevor. g1); The Road ie 
1794).—Piays: Duplicity ay i emairs af th ; 
Run (2792 ay hi If, cont. BH. 
ate T. ff. 3 
Hazlitt, ed. E. Colby (2 vols, 1925 pric 
ISTIAN FRI TI 


svritten by fame! 
ss . is 
Holderlin, JOHANN CH 1S pinged a 


; . the 
% o Il 1779» t 
Pig poet. intent t the 
church, Hélderlin was educé how 


: -ders; 
Tiibinger Stift. He. declined : oust 
ever, and became private tu 5 of his yov ; 
of F rau von Kalb. Fragment ‘ter’s Natl? 
Hyperion appeared in Schi e be 


ai d 1795: 
Thalia in 1793 aM et hurt- 


came a tutor in yer’s 
fell deeply in love with his eMP, f 
Susette Gontard 
poems), who returned 
was the overwhelmins . 
Hélderlin’s life. After 4 fe an 
tard in 1798 Holderlin Gs 
unsuccessful attempt Eck neil 
became again a tutor, - ng, he etu 
then at Bordeaux. ai "3 
homeinsane. He recovers’? O ¥ 
librarian at Hombure iD nd he spent on 
later his insanity returne ; of 4 Tibi 

rest of his life in the car 


carpenter. 








- (Heliodorus) 
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Except for the philosophical novel 
TIyperton and his translation of two plays 
of Sophocles, Hélderlin’s works were pub- 
lished by friends after his reason had left 
him. His reputation in his own day was 
therefore slight. Deeply attached to the 
classical ideal, he was acutely aware that 
the Golden Age is beyond recall. ‘The 
poignancy of human existence over- 
shadowed by death is a recurrent theme of 
his poetry. ‘lhe range of his poems, the 
best of which are written in classical or free 
verse, 18 restricted, the depth of his pene- 
tration, however, unequalled. 

Hyperion (2 vols, 1797-99); Gedichte, ed. L. 
Uhland and G. Schwab (1826); Sdmiliche 
Werke, ed. C. T. Schwab (2 vols, 1846); ed. 
N. v. Hellingrath, F. Seebass,, L. v. Pigenot 
(6 vols, 1919723); eG. F. Beissner (8 vols, 
1946 ff.); Briefe, ed. E. Bertram (1935); Poems, 
tr. M. Hamburger (2nd ed. 1952; good intro.). 

WW. Dilthey, ‘H.’, in Das Erlebnis und die 
Dichtung (1906); F. Zinkernagel, Entstehungs- 
geschichte von H.s ‘Hyperion’ (1907 ; F -" 
bass, H.-Bibliographte (1922); W. Bohm, H. 
(2 vols, 1928-39) ; H. Neunheuser, Die Sag 
Entwicklung EH.s (1929); W. F. Kénitzer, Ue 


Bedeutung des ‘Schicksals bet ty Co wie 


don, 193 )3 
Peacock, H. (Loncom Vraller, H. (r044)% F. 


eaceiae (94) " Son ceuvre pong i sa 
pensée religieuse (1950). B.G. 
Holinshed or Hollingshead, a 
(+}Bramcote Worcs. ? 1580 ?), ngus 
known of Holin- 


chronicler. Little is 
shed’s life Based on an exhaustive da 
' hus Chronicles (0 


é uthorities 
hich mle aipst i by Holinshed Leer 
were very widely read and ‘es eke 
source for many historical plays * 
them those of Shakespeare. 


; a he Chronic 
The Firste volume of th (1877; tePr 


Scotland and Jreland . + 


les of England, 


vols, 


I ser Boswell-Stone, Shakespeare, - a ‘ 
(1896). 


9 ‘ Eng- 
Holland, ABRAHAM See 7625) emon 
lish poet and translator, $0 © ent an 
Holland. His N aumachia 1 Sania , 
his Caveat to /us Muse 3s Soa Fight (1622)5 

‘ é : , 
Naumachia oe cal ee of 2 : 
. Foure Bo? 
Viroile Eclogues (1628) 3.7) shuma (1629). 
ee (1637)—Holl ndi Posthum ( BIA. 
ANNES 


Holland, Jan: * 
a EMON #Chelmsford a 
eile mu BO iL eae 
oir ie jay English trans? han od » Hol- 
lator-general of the a nee 

land made available 


versions and readable English many im- 
portant classical authors, including Pliny 
the Elder, Plutarch and Xenophon. A 
good classical scholar (he was by profession 
a schoolmaster), Holland possessed a vivid 
and familiar, if sometimes over-elaborate, 
style. 

Plutarch’s Morals (1603); The Historte of the 
Trvelve Caesars [from Suetonius] (1606), ed. 
J. H. Freese (1923); The Historie of the World 
fic. Pliny’s Natural History] (2 vols, 1612); 
Cyrupedia (1632). J.B.B. 


Holland, Str RICHARD, or Richard de 
Holande (ff. 1450), Scottish author of Tyre 
Buke of the Howlat, a verse bird-allegory 
after the manner of Chaucer’s Parlement 
of Foules. 

Ed. F. J. Amours (1897; Asloan MS.) and 
\W. T. Ritchie (1930; Bannatyne MS.). 

R.W.B. 

Hollonius (or Holle), Lupwic (fl. 1605). 
A pastor at Pélitz in Pomerania, Hollonius 
wrote a play, Somium vitae humanae 
(1605), in which the legend of the peasant 
who dreams he 1s king for a day is inter- 
preted as an allegory of human life and 
anticipates the baroque theme of life as a 


dream. 
ied. F. Spengler (1891). 
M. Wehrmann, : H.’, in Pommersche 
Monatsbl. (1889); P. Blum, Die Geschichte 
vom irdumenden Bauern i der Weltliteratur 
(Prog. Tetschen, 1908); A. Farinelli, La vita é 
unt sogno (1917). D.G.D 


Holly, JAN (*Bursky Sv. MikulaS 24 III 
17853 +Dobra Voda 14 IV 1849), Slovak 

oet. Holly was a Roman Catholic priest 
in western Slovakia who adopted the type 
of standard Slovak evolved by Bernolak as 
the medium for his epics and lyrics in clas- 
sical metres. ‘The subjects of his epics 
were taken from the history of the oth- 
century Moravian empire (Svatopluk, 
18333 Cyrillo-Metodiada, 1835). His 
lyrics include idylis, modelled on Virgil’s 
Georgics, as well as odes and elegies. All 
his work aims, in the spirit of the time, at 
olorifying the Slavs, and especially the 
Slovaks as the purest representatives of the 


Slavonic race. | 
Spisy hdsnické, ed. J, Viktorin (1863); Badsne, 


. Skultéty (1908). 
i etd ial, H., jeho stvot, diela a pamiatka 
(1923)- R.A. 
wR WENDE * Cambridge 

mes, OLIVER WENDELL ( ge, 
ne 20 VIII 1809; 001840 Amelia Jack- 
son; TBoston 7 X 1894), American essayist, 
t. novelist. From a prominent Boston 
family he studied medicine at Harvard 
and abroad. He was professor of anatomy 
at Harvard for 35 years, continually turning 
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out amusing verses, essays and medical 
dissertations. Fame as a writer came when 
James Russell Lowell, editor of the newly 
founded Atlantic Monthly, asked him to 
contribute; his Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table (1858) and its successors mingle 
muscellancous facts and fancies, crackle 
with wit and gaicty. In his ‘medicated’ 
novels he used scientific means to show 
that criminals needed education not 
punishment. Though much of his light 
verse and his novels are forgotten he is 
remembered as the man of science, of wit 
and imagination—the Autocrat. 


Novets: Elste Venner ( 1861); The Guardian 
Angel (1867); A Mortal Antipathy (1885).-—- 
MIScrLLANEOUS : The Professor at the Break- 
fast-T able (1860); Currents and Counter-Cur- 
rents in Medical Science (1860); The Poet at 
the Breakfast-Table (1872); Our Hundred Days 
in Europe (1887); Over the Leacups (1891).— 
COLLECTED Poems: The Poetical Works of 

. W. FH. (2 vols, 1881).—Co.ircrep Writ- 
INGS: Riverside Edition (13 vols, 1891); 
Representative Selections, ed. S. I. Hayakawa 
and H. M. Jones (1939). 
“we A. De W. Howe, H. of the Breakfast- 

able (1939); W. L. Schroeder, O. W. H.: An 
Appreciation ( 1909). FLL.C 


Holmstrém, ISRAEL (*Stockholm c. 1660; 
TSmorgoni, Lithuania 24 II 1708), Swed- 
ish civil Servant and poet. He was 
Pwo a for his burlesques, comic verse and 
rinking-songs. He was an elegant epi- 
French genre and also 


krammist in the 
wrote fables modelled on La Fontaine. 


Samlade vitterhetsarbeten af } - 
tare, VI, ed. P. Ye svens ea forfat- 
Olof Dalin ( Hanselli (1863); M. Lamm, 


1908). C.H.K. 


VON (*Breslau 24 I 1798; 
tl sae Rogée, actress; ‘ibid. 12 
1680), German playwright, poet and 
Be ats who achieved popular successes 
: _ nee A picturesque figure, he led 
cf andering life as actor, reciter and 

atre-manager. As a playwright his 


speciality was operetta: ilesi 
diglene Pp ; as a poet, Silesian 


Schlesische Gedichte (18 

( 30).—PLAYS AND 

ee Die Wiener in Berlin (1845); Die 
We re Wien (1846); Der alte Feldherr 
(8 ah Paha: (1829) ; Ein Trauerspiel in Berlin 
Made er dumme Peter (1836); Lorbeerbaum 
ee ettelstab (1839).—Novets: Die Vaga- 
1852); (4 vols, 18 52)5 Christian Lamsell (5 vols, 
chit in Schneider (1854).—Erzdhlende 
B67). Pat vols, 1861-66); Theater (6 vols, 
E. &: terzig Jahren (8 vols, 1843-50); sel. tr., 
(1841), mpey, Illustrations of German Poetry 
ee pytndau, ELS s Romane (1904); A. Mosch- 
fing € ats Dramatiker (1911): M. Weller, Die 

8rossen Dramenvorleser (1939). H.A.P. 


Holtei, KARL 


©1821 Luise 
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Holty, Lupwic Ileinricu Curisrory 
(*Mariensece 21 XII 1748; +Hanover 1 IX 
1776), German poct. A _pastor’s son, 
H6lty, who was delicate, was educated at 
home. He studied theology at Géttingen, 
where he joined Boie's circle. He was one 
of the original members of the Hainbund 
(q.v.), though he took little part in its ex- 
travagances. He died of tuberculosis. 
Hdlty was of a modest and _ attractive 
nature. His poems, which during his life- 
time appeared in almanacks, especially the 
Gottingen Musenalmanach, are written in 
classical metres or in folk-song stanzas. 
They treat of the sweetness of spring 
(symbolized by the month of May) and 
the fleetingness of human life, at the same 
time revealing a sincere and undoubting 
religious faith. 

Sdmtliche hinterlassene Gedichte (2 vols, 
1782); Gedichte (1783); Werke, ed. W. Michael 
(2 vols, 1914-18). 

H. Ruete, H.: Sein Leben und Dichten (1883) ; 
E. Albert, Das Naturgeftihl Holtys ( , oe 


Holyday, or Holiday, Barren (*Oxford 
15937; Tibid. 2 XI 1661), English dramatist, 
translator and clergyman, whose preaching 
won praise. He was chaplain to Sir Francis 
Steuart in Spain, and later to Charles I. 
James I disliked his Marriage of the Arts 
at Woodstock. 

Pray: Texyvoyazla: Or the Marriage of the 
Arts (1618; 1630), see J. Nichols, Progresses of 
Fames I, 1V (1828).—VeERSE: A Survey of the 
World (1661).—Motives to a Good Life (1657). 
—All Horace (based on Hawkins, 1653); 
Flaccus his Sattres (1616, 1617, tS SO 


Home, CerciL: see WEBSTER, JULIA. 


Home, Joun (*Leith 21 IX 1722; 01770 
Mary Home; +Edinburgh 5 IX 1808), 
Scottish dramatist. He fought on the 
Hanoverian side at Falkirk (1746); in 1747 
became minister of Athelstaneford an 
began as a dramatist. Kurk disapprobation 
of his successful tragedy, Douglas, led him 
to resign his ministry; he became tutor to 
the prince of Wales and continued his 
writing. Hailed in his day as a second 
Shakespeare, Home had some sense of plot 
and declamatory power; Douglas (1757) 
was successfully revived at the Edinburgh 
Festival, 195°. 

‘5 (1768); The Siege of Aquileia (1760); 
ies hang Alfred (17°78) ; ae of the 
Rebellion of 1745. (1802).—Works (with a 
memoir by Henry Mackenzie, 3 vols, 1822). 

A. E. Gipson, ¥. H., a Study of his Life and 
Works (1917). J.K. 
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Homer, Greek poet (late 8th century B.c.). 
Although ancient writers give very different 
accounts of the date, birthplace and e@uvre 
of Homer, a good early tradition can be 
distinguished ascribing to him the J/rad, 
the Odyssey and the (lost) Thebais. By the 
sth century B.c. (Hymn to Apollo) he is 
known as ‘the blind man dwelling in rocky 
Chios’; i.e. if Homer was born in Smyrna, 
the historical school of Homerid poets 
knew him as their founder in Chios. ‘The 
Iliad and the Odyssey can be dated sub- 
stantially in the second half 8th century 
B.c. With a few interpolations which have 
come in during subsequent recital. The 
Iliad and the Odyssey must have been 
composed for a great festival, perhaps 
the festival of Apollo at Delos, and 
were subsequently recited piecemeal by 
Homerid rhapsodes all over the Greek 
world. From the 6th century B.c. they 
were recited complete every fourth year at 
the Panathenaea in Athens. 

Without contemporary comparative 
material we cannot decide whether the 
same man composed the J/iad and the 
Odyssey but this was the belief of antiquity. 
Both poems assume a knowledge of the 
whole corpus of Greek legend to which 
they can refer briefly. The Jiad tells of 
the events leading up to the death of Hector 
in the siege of ‘Troy: its central thread is 
Achilles’ quarrel with Agamemnon, the 
consequent disasters of the Greeks, 
Achilles’ permission to Patroclus to fight 
in his armour, the death of Patroclus, 
Achilles’ own intervention, the duel with 
Hector, and Achilles’ permission to Priam 
to bury Hector. On the central thread are 
hung many incidents of fighting, camp life, 
home life, and memories of the past. The 
Odyssey tells the story of Odysseus’ return 
from Troy to find his wife Penelope beset 
by suitors whom he kills: this central 
thread carries descriptions of Odysseus’ 
adventures, ‘Telemachus’ journey with 
memories of the past, home life in Ithaca. 
The poems have in common a central 
thread into which relevant digressions are 
inserted, symmetrical composition of 
scenes, divine machinery, clear character- 
ization of individuals, particularly Achilles, 
Hector, Andromache, Odysseus, Penelope, 
similes from animals and everyday life to 
illustrate behaviour, extensive use of for- 
mulae for stock scenes and of stock 
phrases for people and objects, ready-made 
to fit different places in the hexameter 
line, which nevertheless never detract 
from the swift brilliant immediacy of the 
narrative. 

Homer stands between two worlds: be- 


HOMMIUS 


hind him is a long past and before him the 
historical Greek polts which is already vis- 
ible in many of the similes and in the 
descriptions of city life in Phaeacia and 
Ithaca. The language with its formulae 
presupposes a long tradition of oral hexa- 
meter poetry; archaeology has proved that 
Homer’s memory goes back to the 16th 
century B.c. We may suppose that in the 
Mycenaean period kings had minstrels 
who sang their exploits including in due 
course the ‘Trojan war. ‘Through the 
troubled periods of the Dorian invasion 
and the migrations the songs were still 
sung at courts and shrines which preserved 
a memory of the past: each singing was an 
improvisation and therefore a moderniza- 
tion so that each was a memory rather than 
a survival of older songs. The conditions 
needed to produce our Iliad and Odyssey 
from this floating mass of legend which 
each singer crystallized in his own way 
into song seem to be (a) a festival at which 
a long epic could be performed, (b) a band 
of rhapsodes who could recite a long epic 
in relays, (c) writing, to record a long epic, 
(d) a genius to put the inherited oral tech- 
nique to the new purpose of composing a 
long epic as an artistic whole: this genius 
we call Homer. 


D. B. Monro and 'T. W. Allen, Homert opera 
(1908); A. T. Murray, The Odyssey (1919); 
The Iliad (1925, with tr.); W. Leaf, H.’s Iliad 
(1900, with comm.); W. W. Merry, J. Riddell, 
D. B. Monro, H.’s Odyssey (1886, with comm.) ; 
W. B. Stanford, H.’s Odyssey (1947, with 
comm.). 

‘TRANSLATIONS: G. Chapman (1598); <A. 
Pope (1720-25); A. Lang, W. Leaf, E. Myers, 
The Iliad (1882); S. H. Butcher, A. Lang, The 
Odyssey (1879); ‘T. E. Shaw, The Odyssey 
(1935); E. V. Rieu, The Iliad (1940), The 
Odyssey (1945). 

G. G. A. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic 
(1934); C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in 
the Iliad (1930); M. P. Nilsson, H. and 
Mycenae (1933); J. T. Kakridis, Homeric 
Researches (1949); H. L. Lorimer, H. and the 
Monuments (1950); C. M. Bowra, Herote Poetry 
(1952). T.B.L.W. 

See also TRoy, ATREIDAE, HELEN, OpyssEus. 


Hommnius, Festus; Frisian: Fets—E Hom- 
MINGA (*Jelsum to IT 1567; tLeyden 5 VII 
1642), Dutch theologian, pupil of Gomarus 
and spiritual leader of the counter-Remon- 
strants. He wrote Contra-Remonstrantie 
(1611) and was one of the leading trans- 
lators of the Bible. 


Specimen Contraversarium Belgicarum (161 8); 
Fournaal (1620). 

P; J. Wyminga, F. H. (1899); De Bie en 
Loosjes, Btografisch Woordenboek v. d. Prot. 
Godgel. in Ned., IV (1927). A.M.B.W, 


HONDIUS 


Hondius, Prerrus (*1578; $1621), Dutch 
poet, parson at ‘Terneuzen. [le was an 
excellent botanist, especially fascinated by 
the ‘utility of herbs’, like Macrlant was in 
Der Naturen Bloeme. Je edited Dodo- 
naeus’ Kruidtboec (1618) and wrote Dapes 
inemptae of de Moufe-.Schans (and ed. 1621), 
and Geschiedenis v. d. Vrijheidsoorlog 
(unfinished), 

J. G. Frederiks ‘Over P. H.’, in Tijdschr. v. 
Neder]. 'T. en Lett., VI (1880). A.M.B.W. 


Hone, Wi.tiam (*Bath 3 VI 1780; j'Tot- 
tenham 6 XI 1842), English bookseller and 
writer, associated with Cruikshank in 
widely popular political satires, author of 
compilations showing much _ recondite 
reading. 

Political House that Fack Built (1819); A 
Slap at Slop (1820): Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment (1820); Ancient Mysteries (1823); Every 
Day Book (weekly miscellany to which Lamb 
contributed, 1826). 

I. Rolleston, Some Account of the Conversion 
of late W. H., with further particulars of his Life 
and Extracts from his Correspondence (1853); 
I’. G. Stephen, Memoirs of George Cruikshank 
(for association with H., 1891); Ff. W. Hack- 
wood, Life of H. (1912). R.M.H. 


Honigh, Corners (*Koog aan de Zaan 
29 % 1845; 11873 A. M. M. L. Eykman; 
tZwolle 4 IV 1896), Dutch poet and man 
of letters, headmaster of a secondary school 
at Zwolle from 1881, co-editor of De Gids, 
recast the 4th ed. of Jonckbloct’s Geschie- 
denis der Nederl. letterk. (6 vols, 1888-94). 


Mijn lente (1871); Geen zomer (1880). 

P. A.M. Boele van Hensbroek, in Levensber. 
Mij Ned. Letterk. (1897); C. Busken Huet, 
in Litterarische Fantasién en Eritieken, 15, 21. 

| J.W.W 

Honorius ‘ Aucusropunensis’ (*c. 1090; 
Te.1150), of uncertain origin (not of Autun), 
was a prolific and influential writer, a 
popularizer of knowledge for the lower 
clergy. His Elucidarvium is a handbook 
of the faith, The Gemma Animae deals 
with the Mass and the Divine Office. 


Migne, Patr. Lat., 172; J. A. Endres, 
H. A. (1906); R. Bauerreis, ‘Zur Herkunft 
des H. A.’, in Stud. u. Mitt. zur Gesch. d. 
Bened. Ordens (1935). F.J.E.R. 


Hood, Tuomas (*London 23 V_ 1799; 
©1824 Jane Reynolds; +ibid. 3 V 1845), 
English poet with outstanding gift of 
humorous wordplay, finding scope in his 
comic periodicals. Of his graceful, senti- 
mental serious poetry, ‘The Song of the 
Shirt’ stirred his age by its social 
implications, 

Ed. Gem (1829); Hood’s Own, or Laughter 
from Year to Year (1839)—Tylney Hall (3-vol. 
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. - . y * old 
novel, 1824); Poetical Vi orks, Se W. igi 
(1906); Whims and Oddities i Prose an 


2 vols, 1526-27). ; » vols, 
( iE I. Broder Memorials of H. (2 ae 
1860) : VW. Jerrold, ip’ Fei iris life aM.H. 
(1907). 7 


. P 1" *}-Taar- 
SP ASABET OOLAART ( 
Hoofman, |:1.1sanrri K Oe Koolaart; 
lem 23 II 1664; ©1693 Ficter ho, ind 
+Wasest 4 VI 1776), Dutch poct wee | 
[Anenes 4 sii € equal value to 
difficult life, wrote verse of cq 
that of her contemporaries. — 
ee "Of ife? & 
Messias, herderszang (1729) ;, Gedoe (1734); 
cenige spreuken des Konings me (1744) 
Naagelaten Gedichten, ed. WM a | Bloenlexing 
W. P. Wolters and H. . nt, atte 
uit de gedichten van FE. H. (1571). 


: i (@ terdam 
Hooft, Pirrer CORNELIS? es —— 
16 III 1581; “1610 Christ) > rellemans; 
($1624), ©1627 a ae on 
widow of Bartelott!; 1 ] a Gon of 2 
1647), Dutch poet and writer. re. 
Amsterdam mayor, , “g to 1601 
classical education. Krom, os From 
he travelled in France ane Ee iy, Ji 
Italy which made an eT .. he sent 
which proved decisive for i ‘Reelantier 
his fellow members 0 alae’ iit 
(q.v.) a Ray mbricf whiee Amsterdam 
Rederijker tradition. Back } ened, aristo” 
however, he became the ee ‘eaten am 
cratic poct, matured Lace ceauty 25 no 
classical influence, who a pope 
Dutch poet had done so eajority of his 
again for centurics. ca a are love 
poems between 1601 an “en of the 
lvrics showing great ~ controlled he 
language. Both playful an 
seems to dance on the “~. 
yet one is aware of the 1! 
melancholy and pass10 a 
the same time he wrote t) no a well-wor 
Granida with a weak plot, eurpassed lig : 
arcadian theme, but with an nfit £OF com 
lyrical passages. He ae He a0! ae 
merce; he read law anc here and T 
bailiff of Muiden in Sag a hi 
Amsterdam he gathered rou 
of friends, all of then 
passionately jnterestec fe was 2 
literature or music (his W! ING): 
Sweelinck) (see MuIDERBH’ 
tinued to take fo Ac E 
ife of Amsterdam ane ©, 
> chamber ‘ Egelantiert = Geerae : 
historical dramas and a poet 
wan Velsen (1613) wae P? 


len, 
a <7 = “ t Muic 
his environment 4 ng interest 19 


is increasi 
result of h 5 comedy Auls aries 


d statecraft. His ss ‘| 
rx6r6), adapted from Pa one 


was a box-office succ 


n 
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the loss on the staging of Baeto, his other 
great drama. He himself observed that 
the writing took him only 9 days—this by 
way of an excuse for such a frivolous work. 
But for all that it is, with Breero’s Spaanse 
Brabander, the best Dutch comedy of the 
century: full of wit and fun without being 
coarse. His interest in history continued 
to increase and he set himself to write the 
Nederlandse Historién (2 vols, 1642, 1654). 
Modelled on Tacitus, it is terse, difficult 
and at times obscure, but at the same time 
virile and rich in content. Hooft is the 
best Dutch prose writer of the 17th cen- 
tury, the greatest poet of the first half of 
this century and the purest renaissance 


artist of his country. 


Achilles ende Polyxena (1598); Dheseus en 
Ariadne (1602); Granida (1605); Paris’ oordeel 
(1607); Baeto oft Oorsprong der Hollanderen 
(1617); Lo Tpocrito (1617; after Aretino, un- 
pub.); Gedichten (1636); Leven vai Hendrik de 
Groote (1624); Rampsaaligheden der Ver- 
heffinge van den Hutze Medicis (1638). | 

J. v. Vloten, Brieven van P. C. Hi. (1855); 
P. Leendertz, Volledige uttgave der Gedichten 
(2 vols, 1871-75; and ed. I, A. Stoett, 1899); 
Volledige Werken, ed. W. G. Hellinga and others 


1954 ff.). . 
Gielen, Romein and others, P:C.#,, dichter, 
dramaturg, geschiedschryver en magistraat 
(1947); G: Brandt, Het Leeven van Eloay 
(1677); Busken Huet, Litt. Fantasién, 1 an 
XVIII; G. Kalff, ‘Hooft’s Lyriete sites 
Gids (1900); J. Koopmans, ‘Hooft als Alle- 
gorist : oes Studien (1906); P. Leendertz, 
Jr., Bibliografie der Werken van P.C.H. (193 0); 
G. Kazemier, Het fe Hooft oer dae Me 
2 Tt en Tacitus (1939)> : ke 
oa 7 -C. Hs Achilles en Polyxena 
(1943); F. Veenstra, Bijdrage tot de nara v. d. 
invloeden op Hooft (1946); Annie toma 
Verschoor, P. C: Ba ah ‘ 
Tricht, £. C. Be 12 VO™: TQNO SE) 
Bakhuizen van den Brink, ‘Hooft's gi 
in Studién en Schetsen, IlI; J. Prinsen Lace 
P. C. H. (1922); A- Donkersloot, De ee 
van H. voor Brechje Spieghel , in oy 2 ce 
Vooys (1940); H. Bruch, GH. oe an 
Cornelius Tacitus: van de gelegenthel "Reg ie 
ende volken van Germamen (1943) 5 eae 
H.. tr. Sir Herbert Grierson 30 The Fl ocr 
(1931) repr. in Two Dutch aoe . 
Batavian Anthology by J. aioe 2 eh 
van Dyk contains HP a ee ment oO 
from Granida and Baeto mas bs eT, 
Geeraerat v. Versen- ee also 1 


. 3857- 
Walch, Nieuw Handboek etc. (1949) PES WW. 


*Amsterdam 

LLEM DIRCKSz ("2 ; 
aan be g), Dutch playwrig nt the 
ber of the chamber i ee oe tre. He 
board of the Amsterdam theatre. cj 
: farces On sometimes €dl- 


wrote unedifying 
fying subjects. 


HOOGSTRATEN 


Fan Saly (1622); Doortrapte Melis de Met- 
selaer (1623); Andrea de Pierre Peerdekooper 
(1628); Séyve Piet (1628); De hedendaegsche 
Verloren Soon (1630). 

_ J. F. Haverman, WW’. D. HE. en syn Kluchten 
(1895); Ch. M. Dozy, ‘W. D. H.’, in Oud- 
Holland, VI. A.M.B.W, 


Hooge, Romreyn ve (*Amsterdam IX 
1645; tHaarlem 10 VI 1705), Dutch 
artist and writer. A famous engraver, he 
was involved in ‘Nil Volentibus Arduum’ 
(q.v.) and also became a target for Bidloo’s 
mockery in Midas. He retaliated in a car- 
toon. In 1688 he founded a drawing 
academy in Haarlem. 


Schouburg der Nederlandse veranderingen 
(1674); Relation du voyage de sa majesté brit- 
tanique en Hollande (1692); Esopus in Europa 
(4o pts, 1701-02); Spiegel van Staat des Ver. 
Nederlands (2 vols, 1706-07). 

M. Roest, ‘R. de H.’, in Navorscher, VII 
(1857); F. W. D. C. A. v. Hattum, ‘ Boekillus- 
traties van R. de H.’, Imp., I (1942; with 
short biblio.). A.M.B.W. 


Hoogstraten, Davin FRANSZ. VAN (*Rot- 
rerdam 14 III 1658; tibid. 21 XI 1724); 
Dutch scholar, translator and poet; also 
polemic writer in the ‘poets’ war’. 
Rijmoeffeningen (1678, with P. Rabus); 
Gedichten (1697); Esopische fabelen van Fedrus 
1703). 
ea, laming, in Davidts Hoogstrateni Poe- 
mata (1728); Th. Nolen, Tets over D. v. A. en 
de letterkundige twrsten van zijn tyd (1886); 
&, F. Kossmann, Nreuwe Bijdragen tot de 


geschied. van het Ned. Tooneel (1915). 
J.W.W. 


Hoogstraten, Frans VAN (*Rotterdam 
16325 tibid. 1696), Dutch poet and book- 


> 
seller, translated much from the Latin, 


e.g. More’s Utopia (1660), and wrote 
edifying poems. His Voorhof der Ztele 
(1668) is a poem to 60 prints by Romeyn 
de Hooge. A.M.B.W. 


Hoogstraten, JAN VAN (*Rotterdam 26 I 
1662; TGouda 1756), Dutch scholar and 
bookseller, brother and antagonist of David 
vy. Hoogstraten ; commemorative and epic 


poet. 

Minnezangen en drinkliederen (1701); Men- 
gelzangen en liederen (1710); De Kruysheld of 
het leven van den grooien Apostel Paulus (1712); 
Mengelpoézy of verscheyde gedigten (5 vols, 

—20). ; 
4 te \vinkel, Ontwikkelingsgang der Ned. 
letterk., 5 (1924). J.W.W 


Hoogstraten, SAMUEL van (#1627; 
+1678), Dutch poet and painter, pupil of 
Rembrandt. In his own time his art 
ctiticism was ta 


ken seriously. He wrote 





HOOGVLIET 


a few foolishly ornate novels and lyrical 
poems. 


Inleiding tot de Hoogeschool der Schilderk:unst 
(1678); De Gestrafte Ontschaking of Zeezhafte 
herstelling van den jongzen Haezaeveld, versiert 
met wonderlijke bejegeningen der Hollandsche 
Nimfen (1669); Herstelde Zeex-Triomf van 
Karel de Tweede ( 1660). 


G. H. Veth, in Oud-Holland, VII (1889). 


A.M.B.W. 
Hoogvliet, Arnon (*Vlaardingen 3 VII 
» “1735 Ida van der Ruyt; tibid. 17 X 
utch poet. His melodious epic 
poem, Abraham de Aartsvader (1727), ex- 
cels in good comparisons and descriptions 
Of nature and in construction. 


£?, Ovidius Naso 
geldichten (2 vols 
Hofdicht (1740). 
Witsen Geysbeck 
logisch en Critisch 7 


Feestdagen (1719); Men- 
1737-53); Zijdchalen, 


in Biografisch, antho- 
woordenboek (1822); W. 
pe dad van cenvoudige recht- 
Nieuws “p (1909); J. Koopmans, in De 
aalzids, 12 (1918); G. Knuvelder, 


Handboeh van de Geschiedenjs Nederl. letteren, 
2 (1949). J.W.W. 


seg ag PODORE Epwarp (*Iondon 
moweliee” s Tebid. 24 VIII 1841), English 
tone Be Narratives influenced the 
farces Ns pe S early work; a writer of 
tical joker. ampoons, and a brilliant prac- 


Sayings and Doj , ro 
well (1830) ; Fats (9 vols, 1826-29); Max- 


s and Sons (3 vols, 1842). 
R.} D ockhart, LT. H.: a Sketch (1853); 
(1849) . woe Barham, Life and Remains of H. 
(1928). *. Brightfield, T. H. and his Novels 
eeeh R.M.H. 
’ 


WALTER Farou 

; QUHAR, dean of 
a (London 13 III 1798; «1829 
Haglidied tChichester 20 [X 1875), 


al the an ; rdent 
social interests. of letters, of a 


Dictionary of E —_— : 

S42—eo\. 7 2) Heclesiastical Biography (8 vols, 
ihe oe a aes of the Archbishops of Canter- 
We Poole ete OP Parish Sermons, ed. 


( aa W. Stephens, Life and Letters, of H. 
Hooker, 


III iss 3 en (*Heavitree, nr Exeter 
7 _ 
man; TBisho ondon 1588 Joan Church 


psbourne, nr Canterbury 2 XI 


1600), En i 7.8 ; 
glish divi 
Wide range of ne, a prose writer witha 


learning, including Greek and 
sce and a lover of music and poetry. 
Colle xeter he went to Corpus Christi 
orders (; ea es Expelled (1579) he took 
é a : 
Ecclesiastica] Policy is best known for his 
Celesiastic i _ 
ed. Re all Politie (8 bks, 1593-1661), bk 1 
W. Church (1868), bk 5 ed. R. Bayne 
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(1902), bk 8 ed. R. A. Houk (1931); Works, ed. 
J. Gauden (1662), J. Keble (3 vols, 1836), rev. 
ed. R. W. Church and F. Paget (1888). 

I. Walton, Life (new ed. 1858); C. J. Sisson, 
The Fudicious 


marriage of Mr H. (1940); 
IF. J. J. Shirley, R. Il. and contemporary 
political sdeas (1944). J.R.B 
Hookes, Nicnoras (*London 1628; 


mElizabeth?; tibid. 7 NI 1712), English 
poet, contemporary at Westminster 
School with Dryden, preceding him to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Amanda (1653; 1923); 
Poetica (1653). 

‘Hook’, in Thomas Campbell, Specimens of 
the British Poets (1819). 


repr. Miscellanea 


*. ae . 


Hoop, ADRIAAN VAN DER (®Rotterdam 
17 VI 1802; «1826 Dorothea W. Engels; 
tibid. 4 XI 1841), Dutch poet and editor, 
self-taught with strong foreign influences; 
the romantic pose and aggressiveness were 
not intrinsically justified in his epic, 
dramatic and critical writings. 

Verse: Poézy (1830); Warschau (1832); 
Willem Tell (1832); Leyden ontzet in 1574 
(1833); Het slot van lfsselmonde (1834); De 
Renegaat (1837); Columbus (1840); Lente en 
Herfst (1842).—Gedichten (4 vols, 1859-61).— 
Prays: Hugo en Elvire (1831); Johanna Shore 
(1834); De Horoscoop (1838); Han van Ifsland 
1838). 
: r —_— in De Beweging, 2 (1906); 
C.G.N. de Vooys, ibid. 12 (1917). J.W.W. 


Hope, Tuomas (*Amsterdam c¢. 1770; 
#1806 Louisa Beresford; +London 3 II 
1831), English author and virtuoso, writer 
of works on costume and furniture and of 
one novel, of Byronic flavour, in picaresque 
tradition. 


Household Furniture and Interior Decoration 
(1807); Costume of the Ancients (2 vols, 1809); 
Designs of Modern Costume (1812).—NovEL: 
Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek writer at 
the close of the 18th Century (1819). R.M.H. 


Hopkins, Cuarres (*Exeter c. 1664; 
+London ? c. 1700), English poet and play- 
wright whose ease is deceptively ‘natural’ 
and who wrote with care, borrowing from 
Shakespeare, Fletcher and Dryden for his 
Boadicea. Generally popular, Hopkins 
was praised by Dryden. 

-RSE: Epistolary Poems (1694); White-hall 
(1 eal et : Pyrrhus, a of Epirus 
(1695); Boadicea (1697). B.1..1: 


Hopkins, GERARD MANLEY (*Stratford, 
Essex 28 VII 1844; tDublin 8 VI 1889), 
English poet and Jesuit priest. In 1866 
Hopkins became a Roman _ Catholic, 
worked for a while as a parish priest in 
Liverpool and Glasgow and spent the rest 
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of his life teaching in Stonyhurst College 
and University College, Dublin. Hop- 
kins’s verse is the expression of his reli- 
gious faith and struggle. Its stylistic 
interest Is great—he experimented in 
sprung rhythm, which is based on metrical 
regularity and syllabic freedom; in syn- 
tactical compression; and in word coinage. 
But his manner is inseparable from his 
Abruptness, ellipses and startling 


vision. 
compound-words (brown-as-dawning- 
skinned, between-pie, wolfsnow) are 


the objective correlative for his inner 
battles and his exploration of the indi- 
viduality (‘thisness’) of men and objects. 
After Bridges’s calculatedly delayed pub- 
lication of Hopkins’s poems in 1918 he 
became one of the strongest (if not always 
the happiest) influences on modern poetry. 

Poems of G. M. H., ed. Robert Bridges 
(1918); rev. C. Williams (1930); The Letters of 
G. M. H. to Robert Bridges, ed. C. C. Abbott 
(2 vols, 1935); Zhe Notebooks and Papers of 
G. M. H., ed. H. House (1937). 

J. Pick, G. M. H., Poet and Priest (1942); E. 
Ruggles, G. M1. H. (1947); W. H. Gardner, 
G. M. H.(2 vols, vol. I rev. 1948, vol. II 1949); 
Immortal Diamond, ed. N. Weyand (1949, 4 
Jesuit symposium ; interesting for its glossary, 
biblio. and an essay on sprung prem. 


Hopkins, JOHN (0Great Waldingfield, 
Suffolk 23 X 1570), English schoolmaster 
(in Suffolk?) and afterwards rector of 
Great Waldingfield. His name is always 
associated with that of Sternhold, whose 
metrical versions of the psalms Hopkins 
published with additions of his own. 


All such Psalms of David as Thomas Stern- 
hold didde in his lifetime draw into English 
metre (1549; contains 37 versions by Sternhold 
and 7 by H.); another ed. William Witting- 
ham (1556, with an additional 7 versions), 1st 
complete ed. 1561 (with additions by Kethe, 
Norton, Marckant and Pullain); Dictionary of 
Hymnology, ed. J. Julian (1892). J.B.B. 


Hopkins, JoHn (*1 I 1674/5), English 
verse-writer, author of Pindarics, who 
apologized for rhyming Paradise Lost when 
he ‘did not so well Perceive, the majesty 
... of Mr Milton’s Style’. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, imitated in rhyme 
(1699); Amasta. A Collection of Poems Gye) 


Hopkinson, FRANCIS (*Philadelphia Bs Dee 
1737; 001768 Ann Borden ; tibid. 9 V 
1791), American essayist, poet, musician, 
Painter, He signed the Declaration of 
Independence, designed the U.S. flag. 
He wrote graceful Addisonian essays, as 
well as satires on contemporary affairs. 


HORACE 


Porms: The Battle of the Kegs (1779); A Set 
of Eight Songs (1788).—Prose: A Pretty Story 
(1774).—The Miscellaneous Essays and Occa- 
sional Writings of F. H. (3 vols, 1792). 

G. E. Hastings, The Life and Works of F. H. 
(1926). H.L.C. 


Hopper, Nora (*Exeter 1871; ©5 III 
1901 W. H. Chesson; tEngland 14 LY 
1906), Irish minor poet, associated with 
the Irish Literary Revival and influenced 
by W. B. Yeats. 

Under Quicken Boughs (1896); Songs of the 
Morning (1900); Aquamarines (1902); Selected 


Poems (1906); Ballads in Prose (1894). 
R.McH. 


Horace (Quintus Horatius F.Laccus) 
(*Venusia 8 XII 65; tRome 27 XI 8 B.c.), 
Latin poet. Horace was brought by his 
father, a freedman of modest circumstances, 
to Rome, where he received the best avail- 
able education. While completing his 
studies at Athens (44) he was enlisted to 
the cause of M. Brutus and served as a 
tribunus nulitum under him until his defeat 
at Philippi (42). Returning to Italy he 
was compelled by the confiscation of his 
paternal estate to seek employment as a 
minor civil servant and commenced writing 
his Epodes (published 30) and Satires (Bk 1 
pub. 35; Bk 2, 30). Becoming known in 
literary circles he was introduced in 38 by 
Virgil and Varius to Maecenas, who ad- 
mitted him to his intimate circle of friends 
and in a few years gave him the Sabine 
farm celebrated in his poetry. 

‘The earlier satires show Horace in a 
bitter invective mood, but this passed as 
his circumstances improved, and in the 
later satires, as in the first book of the 
Epistles (pub. 20) he gives a genial criticism 
of life and manners, in strong contrast 
with the burning indignation of Juvenal. 
He is more frankly revealing of his own 
life and character than any other Latin 
poet. In the Satires too, as well as in the 
second book of the Epistles and Ars Poetica, 
both published towards the end of his life, 
he is seen as a literary critic of importance. 

Three books of the Odes were published 
in 23. ‘These poems range widely from love- 
pieces of the lightest nature to grave moral 
and national themes. As a lyricist he is to 
be contrasted with Catullus both in his 
limited emotional range and, above all, in 
the exquisite perfection of form which he 
attained. ‘The Carmen Saeculare and Book 4 
of the Odes were published in 17 and 
13 Bw. 

Ed. R. Bentley (1711); ed. J. C. Orelli-I. G. 
Baiter-G. Hirschfelder-W. Mewes (2 vols 
4th ed. 1886-92); E. C. Wickham (2 vols, 3rd 
ed. 1896-91); O. Keller-A. Holder (2 vols, 
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2nd ed. 1899-25); F. Klingner (2nd ed. 1950). 
Satires, Epistles, Ars Poetica, tr. H. RB. 
Fairclough (Loeb Libr. 1929); Odes, Epodes, 
tr. C. E. Bennett (Loeb Libr. 1914); Odes, 
Epodes, tr. A. D. Godley (1898). 

W. Y. Sellar, H. and the Elegiac Poets (1892); 
J. F. D’Alton, #1. and his age (1917); A. Y. 
Campbell, H., a new interpretation (1924); 
Ds. FR Glover, H., a return to allegiance (1932); 
bh 23 Wilkinson, H. and his Lyric poetry (1945). 
Horman, WILLIAM (*Salisbury c. 1450; 
tEton 12 IV 1535), vice-provost of Eton, 
author of a Vulgaria, a collection of sen- 
ee in Latin and English, and of the 

ntibossicon, a defence of William Lily’s 
gtammar against an attack by Robert 
Whitinton (‘ Bossus’). 
ks dele ta Pynson (1519), W. de Worde 


: ; - M. R. James (1926); Antibos- 
sicon G. Hormani ad’ G. Lilium, pr. Pynson 
(521). R.W.B. 
Horne, Ricwarp Henry or HENGIST 
(*Londo 


. nT f 189054 1847 Miss Foggs; 
Uvareaie 13 IIT 1883), English playwright 
poet, of adventurous life: author, with 


Nezabeth Barrett, of inept criticism The 
tra — of the Age (2 vols, 1844). His 
stort oma despite a certain grandeur of 
also jae and poetic intensity (which 
a farth et Bis epic Orion (1843), sold at 
C ‘Ng a copy), were never performed. 

aa = Medici (1837); Death of Marlowe 

he on (1880) ; Australian 

Letters ppects (with life, 1859). 
(2 vols, ea B. B. addressed to R. H. H. 


R.M.H. 
H 
i 9. HOMAs HARTWELL (*London 
a7 T is6 oy 21812 Sarah Millard; ibid. 
bibliogra 2), English biblical scholar and 
cal Stud pier, whose Introduction to Criti- 
tures (18 re Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
work 18) was in his days a vanguard 

Passing through many editions. 

-— Oo N, . 
hristian Rondinein (phos. ie Iwo 
Cyne, Reminiscences of T. H. H. 
R.M.H. 


50 B.C.) QuintusH. Horratus (*114; 
- Oman orator, was Cicero’s 


chief forensic +; 
cr 
supported the cin He wholeheartedly 


confij , and thus came into 
ovilines, with Cicero over Pompey’s extra- 
Oratory hie mands in 67 and 66. In 

id” b aa Style was ‘Asian’ and over- 
a givicle to his copiousness he united 
SUIVive. and acute brain. No works 


For Cj 
1 > ] . 
‘ Asian? r £TO's estimate of him see Brutus; on 
UNstprosa (rue ~ E. Norden, Die antike 
915). J.A.W. 


Hortensius, 


Horwitz, Bera (also known as BELA 
CHASAN), 1r8th-century Yiddish writer, 
author of the oldest history of Prague 


Jewry. 


Geschichte des Hauses David (1705). J.S. 
Hoskins, Joun (*Monnington-upon-Wye 
1566?; wBath 1: VIII 1601 Benedicta 
Bourne; t Nlorehampton, Herefordshire 
27 VIII 1638), English lawyer, poet and 
wit, a patron of writers, including Ben 
Jonson. Hoskins was a friend of Sidney’s 
on whose Arcadia he commented in his 
Directions. 

Directions for Speech and Style, ed. H. H. 
Fludson (1936). 

L. B. Osborn, Life, Letters and Writings of 


F, dts C2097) Bilal 

Hostos, EUGENIO Maria DE (*Mayagiiez, 
Puerto Rico 11 I 1839; ?+Dominican 
Republic 11 VIII 1903), indefatigable 


educator, writer and agitator for the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish West Indies. 
Deeply influenced by the krausistas during 
his education in Spain and later by 
positivism, Hostos is neither an original 
nor compelling thinker; his writing is bril- 
liant but vague. His best work is the 
Diario, the best-known, Moral Social 


(1888). 


Obras completas (20 vols, 1939); Hostos (an 
anthology; Coleccién El Pensamiento de 


América, 13, 1944); Moral social, in Grandes 
Escritores de América series (1939). = E.5Sa. 


Hostrup, JENS CHRISTIAN (“Copenhagen 
20 V 1818; ©1848 Henriette Vilhelmine 
Louise Mantzius, ©1855 Christiane 
Georgine Elisabeth Hauch; + Frederiks- 
berg 21 XI 1892), Danish poet and play- 
wright. As a student of theology at 
Copenhagen he began to write poetry and 
plays, usually in an undergraduate setting. 
His plays are good theatre and have gained 
great popularity, but they have no high 
literary value. In his old age he wrote a 
counterpart to Ibsen’s Doll’s House en~- 
titled Eva. 


Piays: Komedier (3 vols, 1900).—VERSE: 
Sange og Digte fra 30 Aar (1872); Sange og 
Digte fra de senere Aar (1884); Efterladte 
Digte (1893).— MEMOIRS: Evrindringer fra min 
Barndom og Ungdom (1891); Senere Livserin- 
dringer (1893).—Poetiske Shkrifter (5 vols, 
1852-55). 

Breve fra og til C. H. (1897); Helge Hos- 
trup, ¥. C. H. (1916). E.B, 


Hou Fanc-yt (oShang-ch‘iu 1618; tidid. 
1655), Chinese essayist. Hou, the son of 
a prominent politician, enjoyed a brilliant 
reputation in politico-literary circles of the 
late-Ming period. He is the hero of K*ung 


‘\ 
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Shang-jén’s famous play, T‘a@o-hua shan. 
Ilis essay-style was modelled on the ku- 
wén of Ou-yang Hsiu. 

Chuang-hut tfang wén-chi (1656). 

A. W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the 
Ching Period, I (1943). A.R.D. 


Houbraken, ARNOLD (*Dordrecht 28 III 
1660; fAmsterdam 314 XN 1719), Dutch 
painter, etcher and writer whose De Groote 
Schoucburg der Nederlandsche Kunst- 
schilders en schilderessen (3 vols, 1718-21) 
is still of importance. 

C. Hofstede de Groot, A. H. in setner 
Bedeutung fiir die holldndische Kunstgeschichte 


(1891). J.W.W. 


Houdar de La Motte, ANTOINE, otherwise 
known as LAMOTTE-HouDAR(T) (*Paris 17 ? 
I 1672; tParis 26 SII 1731), French writer. 
He was a prolific but undistinguished 
dramatist and poet, whose verse rendering 
of the Jiad (1714) reopened the quarrel of 
the ancients and the moderns (see C. PER- 
RAULT), which now became a debate on the 
18th-century conception of poetry. 

Verse: Odes (1709); Fables (1719).—PLays : 
Les Macchabées (1721); Romulus (1722); Inés 
de Castro (1723); Le Magnifique (1731).— 
Ceuvres de thédtre (2 vols, 1730); Giuvres com- 
plétes (11 vols, 1754)3 Paradoxes littératres de 
H. de La M. (his critical writings), ed. Jullien 


859). 
- | H. de La M. (1808). G.B. 


Houghton, RrcuarD MonckTon MILNEs, 
1st Baron (*London 19 VI 1809; ©1851 
Hon. Annabel Crewe; {Vichy 11 VIII 
1885), English poet and man of letters. His 
poetry has graceful charm and at the same 
time a compelling quality, which 1s seen 
particularly in such poems as “The Beating 
of my own Heart’ and ‘Strangers Yet’. 


Poetry for the People (1840); Palm Leaves 
(1 848) Pits Poetical Works of R.M.M.(2 vols, 
1876); The Influence of Homer (1829); The 
Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John Keats 
(2 vols, 1848; repr. 1927); Monographs (1873). 

Pope-Hennessy, Monckton Milnes; the 
years of promise 1809-1851 (1949); 'T. W. Reid, 
The Life, Letters and Friendships of R. M. M., 
First Lord H. (2 vols, 1890). B.H, 


Hout, Jan van (*Leyden 14 XII 1542; 
Tats Reyersd. van Wing (1605); 
t12 II 1609), Dutch poet, prose writer and 
playwright; from 1564 secretary of Leyden. 
His literary remains are slight ; his poetry 
and prose are renaissance in form; his only 
known drama (Lotteryspel) on the other 
hand is still in the Rederiyker tradition 
which, incidentally, he fought tooth and 
nail, especially in the dedication of his lost 
translation of Buchanan’s /ranctscanus. 


HOWARD 


Ed. J. Prinsen, in Tijdschr. v. Nederl. T. 
en Lett., 22-23 (1904). ' 

J. Prinsen, De Nederlandsche Renaissance- 
dichter F. v. H. (1907) and in De Beweging, III 
(1908); J. C. H. De Pater, ¥. v. H. aah 

- J dV. 


Houwaert, JAN Baptist (*Brussels 1533} 
Trt III 1599), Dutch playwright and 
prolific poet. In addition to translations 
from the Latin he wrote lyrical poems, long 
didactical poems such as Den Generalen 
Loop der Werelt (1612), Paraensesis Politica 
(1614), Milenus Clachte (1577-78), Pega- 
sides Pleyn ofte Den Lusthof der Maechden 
(1582-83), De vier Weerste (1583) and 
plays in the Rederijker tradition, such as 
Handel der Amoreusheyt, bevattende dry 
excellente, constighe soetvloeyende poetische 
spelen van sinnen, van Jupiter en Yo (1583), 
Een tragedie vander Orloghen, Die Comedte 
van den Peys and a dialogue Virtutem dilige 
(all three unpublished, written before 
1596). In him the Rederijker tradition and 
renaissance as well as Protestantism and 
humanism struggle for supremacy. 

Bibl. Belg. H 13-34, 89-189; F. v. Veer- 
deghem and O. van Daele, in Bull. Acad. royale 
de Belg., 3e série (1893); F. v. Veerdeghem, in 
Nederl. Museum (1894); J. F. Vanderheyden, 
in ‘Tijdschr. v. Neder]. T. en Lett., s1; W. de 
Vreese, in Het Boek, N. R. XXII; G. A. Nauta, 
in Tijdschr. v. Nederl. T. en Lett., 61; W. v. 
Eeghem, in Versl. Med. Kon. Vlaamse Ac. 
(1940); J. J. Mak, in Nieuwe Taalg. O95 4) 


Hoveden, JoHN oF and ROGER oF: see 
HOwDEN. 


Howard, Epwarp (*London XI 1624), 
English essayist, poet and dramatist whose 
preface to The Women’s Conquest (1671) 
urges blank verse as preferable to couplets 
in drama. His The Change of Croones was 
admired by Pepys but led to political dis- 
favour. Howard’s translation of Cicero’s 
De Amicitia into heroic couplets (1674) 
is a tour de force. Bi. 


Howard, Epwarp GRENVILLE GEORGE 
(f30 XII 1841), English writer of sea- 
stories, sometime shipmate of Marryat and 
his sub-editor at the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine. 

Rattlin the Reefer, ed. Captain Marryat (3 
vols, 1836); Fack Ashore (3 vols, 1840); Sir 
Henry Morgan the Buccaneer (3 ree ee 


Howard, Henry, Earl of Surrey (*Huns- 
don ? 1517 ?;00c. I-c. IV 1532 Lady Fran- 
ces de Vere; {London 20 I 1546/7), English 
poet. As companion to Henry VIII’s 


HOWARD 


illegitimate son, the duke of Richmond, he 
visited France (1532). Earl Marshal at the 
trial of Anne Boleyn (1536) and active 
against the Pilgrimage of Grace, Surrey 
later held military commands of forces in 

rance (1543-45); nevertheless, he was 
executed on a trumped-up charge of high 
treason. Unjustifiably notorious for pride, 
Surrey was brave, modest and generous. 

€ successfully followed Romance lyrical 


models; his translation is smooth and 
strong, 


The Poen re - I? ’ d.F.M 
Padelford ere of H. H., Earl of S., ed. F. M. 


928). 
I. Casady, EH. H., Earl of S. (1938). 
B.L..J. 
Howard, H. L..- see WELLS, CHARLES 
JEREMIAH. 
Howar 


hill mites Sir Rogerr (*1626; Mrs Up- 
s hts ady Honora O’Brien, ©?, 26 II 
mete 3 Annabella Dives; -London 3 IX 
othe eae Pelican and dramatist; 

st iNewbury (29 VI 1644); im- 
Paoned in Windsor Castle during the 
the ponwealth ; sat in Parliament after 
ih mg and held posts in the 
Peay Ph Howard collaborated with Dry- 
Wie i Indian Queen (1665), but they 
INVolved later in controversy in which 


: : 
= ward ~onsistently opposed rhyme on 
aturalistic grounds. 


Four New Plays (166 repr. with The 

Booth re a as Five a Plays (1692).— 

(1694: as Th. 1696); The History of Religion 
Drv Pi € Growth of Deism, 1709). 

a eet: Fl, ed. D. D. Arundell (1929) ; 
(vox6 » The Life and Works of Sir R. H. 
van). Eel. 
Bowden (Hovepen), JoHn or (+1275), 
Henry lin” Clerk to Eleanor, widow of 
astrone 1. His Practica Chilindri is an 
AE ons mical work. His poems, in Latin, 

oer eee ee devotional. The best- 
Aticla ic Philomena, of which he made an 
Pp “Orman version. 
at Chilindri, ed. E. Brock (1868); 
7a, ed. C. Blume (1930); other poems, 
.. Wie! Raby, in Surtees Soc. (1939). 
(x ‘tone, “Jean de Howden’, in Romania 
945). FER. 
Towden (ElovepEn), ROGER OF (fc. 1201), 
chene- historian, was a clerk in the 
Panic nae of Henry Il whom he accom- 
~ at France in 1 173—74 and for whom 
Parson, ce legate in 1175. He became 
SSived Howden before 1176. In 1189 
ir + as itinerant justice of the forests 
Yorkshisnemberland, Cumberland and 
te. His chronicle runs from 732 
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to 1201 and is of exceptional value for the 
last nine years. 

Chronica Rogert de Hovedene, ed. W. Stubbs 
(4 vols, 1868-71); F. Barlow, ‘R. of H.’, in 
Eng. Hist. Rev., 65 (1950). ae ee 


Howe, Joun (®*Loughborough 17 V 1630; 
+London 2 IV 1705), English theologian, 
minister at Great Torrington, Devon, and 
resident chaplain to Oliver Cromwell at 
Whitehall. His writings are turgid in 
style but sound and vigorous in content. 

A Treatise on delighting in God (1670); Unton 
among Protestants (1653); 1 Redeemer's tears 
wept over lost souls (1684). 

H. Rogers, Life and Character of H, (rev. ed. 
1863). 


Howell, James (*Llangammarch, Brecon- 
shire ? 15942; ODHolborn 3 NI 1666), Eng- 
lish pamphletcer and letter-writer. 1623, 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford; foreign 
travel, 1616-24; imprisoned in the Fleet, 
1643-51, asa debtor; he wrote many pam- 
phlets there. In 1661 he was appointed 
Historiographer Royal. Howell had a 
facile pen, a wide knowledge of languages 
and a great interest In contemporary 
politics. He is now remembered as the 
writer of Epistolae Ho-Elianae, essays of 
some charm written in the epistolary form. 

Acvdpodoyia: Dodona’s Grove, or, the Vocall 
Forest (1640; repr. 1644, 1645, 1649); J/1- 
structions for Forreine Travell (1642, 1659, 
1868); Epistolae Ho-Elianae, vol. I, 16453 vol. 
II, 1647; vols I-III, 1650 (called ‘2nd ed.’); 
vols I-IV, 1655 (called “3rd ed.’) ; standard ed. 
J. Jacobs (2 vols, 1890-92). 

W. H. Vann, Notes On the Writings of J. 41. 
(1924); E. Bensly, ‘Additional Notes on the 
Bamiliex Letters of J. H.’, in Aberystwyth 
Studies, VIII (1926). C.F. 


Howell, "THOMAS (*Dunster ?; fi. 1567— 
81), English poct who was under the 
patronage of the Pembroke and Talbot 
families. Ide wrote with care lyrics on 
conventional subjects, which are often 
tuneful. His sonnets resemble Shake- 
speare’s. ws ees, oa fin Sle 
ll, His Devises (1581), ed. Sir 

Raleteh (1906); The Poems of T. H., ed. A. B. 
Grosart, Occasional Issues, IIT (1879)-, tet 


Howitt, Mary, née Bothan (*Coleford, 
Glos 12 IIT 1799; ©1821 William Howitt; 
+Rome 30 I 1888) and Howitt, WILLIAM 
(*Heanor, Derby. 18 XII 1792; tRome 
3 III 1879), English miscellaneous writers, 
joint authors of number of works in poetry 
and prose. Mary translated Hans Ander- 
sen and Fredrika Bremer. 

Verse: Book of the Seasons (1831); The 
Forest Minstrel (1822); Desolation of Eyam 
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(1827).—Prose: Literature and Romance of 
Northern Europe (1852).—W. Howitt: Hovmes 
and Hlaunts of most Eminent British Poets 
(1849); Hitstory of Priestcraft (1833). 

M. Howitt, Life of M. H. (1889); A. M. H. 
Watt, Pioneers of Spirttual Reformation (1883; 
for W. Howitt). R.M.H. 


Hoy, ‘CHomas (*London 12 NII 16509; 
+Jamaica ? c. 1718), English physician and 
verse translator of Musaeus and Ovid, who 
went to Merchant ‘Taylors’ School (1672), 
became a probationer fellow of St John’s 
College, Oxford, and regius professor of 
physic. 

Agathocles the Stcilian Usurper (1683).— 
TRANSLATIONS: JTivco Essays (Musaeus, Hero 
and Leander; Ovid, Art of Love, Bk ene 


Hoz y Mota, JUAN CLAUDIO DE (*Madrid 
1622; (Madrid ? 1714?), Spanish dramat- 
ist. He is a minor figure who dramatized 
one of Zayas’s novels with some success 
Other plays by him influenced Rivas, Zor- 
rilla and Hartzenbusch. 


Bib]. Autores Esp., XLIX. E.M.W. 


Hraban: see RABANUS MAURUS. 


Hrotsvitha (ff. 960), Latin dramatist; of 
noble Saxon birth; nun at Gandersheim. 


Her ‘dramas’ (series of rhythmical prose 
dialogues, in imitation of Terence) deal 
with penitents and martyrs, but it is the 
vivid portrayal of sin (in dbraham a brothel 
scene) or an episode of farce which now 
interest us. Other works are legends in 
hexameters (amongst them Theophilus, the 
medieval Faust) and the Gesta Oddonis, 
written for abbess Gerberg, niece of Otto I. 
Hrotsvitha’s works are part of the Ottonian 
renaissance; they were first noticed by 


Conrad Celtis (1501). 
Hrotsvithe opera, ed. K. Strecker (2nd ed. 
1930); Ger. tr. in P. v. Winterfeld, Deutsche 


Dichter des lat. MAs. (3rd and 4th eds 1922); 
The non-dramatic works, tr. Sister M. G. 


Wiegand (1936); The plays, tr. H. J. W. 


Tillyard (1923). 
J XK — Eo aacvepltcelies af sini (949 : 


for further reference). 


Hsi K‘anc (aChih, Anhui 223; tLo-yang 
262), Chinese poet, musician and ‘Taoist 
philosopher. While living at Shan-yang 
(north of the capital, Lo-yang), Hsi be- 
came one of a celebrated literary-philo- 
sophical coterie, ‘The Seven Sages of the 
Bamboo Grove’ (fl. ¢. 245-55) whose 
interests were poetry, music and ‘Taoist 
alchemy. He seems to have kept away 
from contemporary politics but involve- 
ment by a friend brought his execution. 


HSU 


Although much of his writing was soon 
lost, a number of his philosophical essays, 
of considerable interest, and his famous 
Chitn-fuz have survived. 

Hst K‘ang and his Poetical Essay on the Lute, 
tr. R. H. van Gulik (Tokyo, 1941).—Cot- 
LECTED WorkKS: Hist Chung-san cht (select tr. in 
FE. von Zach, Stnologische Beitraége, II, Batavia, 
1935; G. Margoulits, Anthologte Raisonnée de 
la Litt. Chin., 1948). A.R.D. 


Hsiao ‘l“unc (*sor; Nanking 531), Chi- 
mese prince. His Wén-hsiian, the oldest 
extant anthology of a comprehensive kind, 
has preserved many early poems and prose- 
pieces. Huis method of selection, which he 
defines in a preface, epitomized the con- 
temporary view of literature as an art of 
belles-lettres. 
Weén-hstian (completed ¢. 530), ‘ i 

G. Margouliés, Te’ Fou? fen » eee 
(1925). A.R.D. 


Hsieh LING-yYUN  (9Yang-hsia 38s; 
yiuang-chou 433), Chinese poet. Hsieh 
inherited the title of Duke K‘ang-lo. He 
served Liu Yu who became first emperor of 
the Liu-sung dynasty (420). Later he 
was implicated in various plots and was 
executed. A fine nature poet, he devel- 
oped parallelism which was to become one 
of the main elements in the T‘ang dynasty 
‘regulated’ verse (Jii-shih). ' 
Hsteh K‘ang-lo chi (select tr. in E. v 
Stnologische Baeloe Il. nee ion se pee 


-~ . 


Hsieh ‘T“1rao (cYang-hsia 464; }}Nankinge 
499), Chinese poet. Hsieh is associated 
with Shén Yo and others under the desig- 
nation of the “Yung-ming period poets’ 
(483-93); in their discussions the ‘Tang 
dynasty ‘regulated’ poetry is supposed to 
have its beginnings. Hsieh, who was the 
best poet of the group, foreshadows, in his 
four-line poems, the Tang chiieh-chi 
(‘stop-short’). 
Hsieh Hstian-ch‘éne chi i 

Zach, Sinologische Hoes i beet - i 
G. Margoulits, Anthologie Raisonnée de la Pe 
Chin., 1948). A.R.D. — 


Hsu Kuanc-cu‘r (oShanghai 24. 1V re62: 
Peking S XI 1633), Chinese sche lae 
After his appointment to the Hanlin 
academy (1604), Hsii became the first 
translator of European books, rendering 
Euclid and other works on mathematics 
astronomy etc. into Chinese, with the aid 
of Matteo Ricci. He spent the rest of his 
life in the advocacy of Christianity (he had 
been baptized in 1603) and the introduc- 
tion. of western sciences and military 
weapons. 


HSU 


sii Wén-ting kung chi (1896; new eds with 
additions 1909, 1933). 

L. Pfister, ‘ Notices Biographiques et Biblio- 
graphiques’, Variétés Sinologiques, 59 (Shang- 
hai, 1932); A. W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of 
the Ch'ing Period, | (1943). A.f.12, 


Hsti Linc (o'T“an, Shantung 507; 1583), 
Chinese poet. Hsti achieved high office 
under the short-lived Liang and Ch'‘én 
dynasties. His name is coupled with that 
of Yii Hsin to typify the poetic style of the 
6th century. His work shows great con- 
cern for musical effect and comes near to 
the ‘T“ang dynasty ‘regulated’ verse. He 
also compiled an important poetry an- 
thology ( Yi-t‘ai hsin-yung). A.R.D. 


ate SHEN (oChao-ling), Chinese scholar. 
i in on the dates of Hsii’s life vary be- 
euitask: 75-105 and c. 58-147. His is the 
Seerntest aa etymological and palaeo- 
5 alae inese dictionary (Shuo-wén 
ten-tzu (completed c. 100, now normally 
e with commentary of ‘J‘uan Yi-ts‘al, 
moe His studies on the classics, 
Hstia UG ent (incorporated in Chéng 
n's Po wu-ching i-i), were much re- 
spected by his contemporaries. A.R.D. 


rr religious name of Ch‘én ? I 
emia, ~h'ang-an 664), Chinese Buddhist 
— é i his pilgrimage to India (c. 
Piston 45) he returned to Ch‘ang-an with 
Th hoG bene and other sacred objects. 
: —_ © Bicsenied to emperor ‘J“ai-tsung 
Hilt of his travels, later edited and pub- 
the | pea aa Pien-chi. He passed 
Stnas ote his life in translating the scrip- 
of hj ich he had secured. Seventy-five 

1S translations remain in the Chinese 


lripitak 
; a. He b ¢ ’ rs 
fiction. ecame a ‘hero’ of latex 


Ta-T'ang hsi-yu chi (648; Mémot 
; : : tres sur les 
eae _ occtdentales, nS Julien, 2 vols, 
Worl ¥ : eet Records of the Western 
érh-shih p : Beal, 2 vols, 1906); Wei-shth 
Vijiapti a ([Hstian-tsang’s translation of 
bandh matratasiddhi; Vimgatika of Vasu- 

hae C. H. Hamilton, 1938). 
a om Histoire de la vie de Hiouen- 
of biog b ier voyages dans L’ Inde (1853; tr. 
ch lor. suan-tsang’s disciples, Hui-li and 
(1888: as 8) 5. Beal, Life of Huiuen-tsiang 
eewell 2 ast); 'T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s 
sin India (2 vols, 1904-05) ; R. Grousset, 


In the Footste 
bs of the Buddh -A. Wal 
The Real Lripitaka (1982). mea Ano. 


cea Master Hsin’, title of Hstn 
philosa st. hao state ¢. 300 B.c. ?), Chinese 
Blensta. The only certain date in 
aw S career 1s 255 when he was made 
rate of Lan-ling in the state of Ch‘u. 
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He first spent a long period (c. 285-265 ¢) 
in Ch‘i, attracted by the renown of the Chi- 
hsia ‘academy’. His magistracy at Lan- 
been held for two 


ling appears to have Rey By 
periods (255-246 ? and 240-237 ); eo 
1 Chao and Ch'in. Con- 


interval he visitec 
fucian ideas were subjected by him to we 
greater systematization than by Méng-tzu- 
Avowing a fundamental disbelief 1n the 
essential goodness of human nature, ane 2 
tained by Méng-tzu, he insisted on — 
importance of education and fixed er i 
conduct (/1). It was his influence - ‘a 
than Ményg-tzti’s that prevailed in Co 
fucianism of the late 3rd and 2nd canted 
The book, Hstin-tzu, shows @ i 
homogeneity, apart from the last five wl : 
ters which are probably an addition, 4 

fine prose style. q, Dubs 

The Works of HHstintze, ‘B. a on the 
(ro28); J. Js ix Duyvendak, Hsin-t2u XII 
Rectification of Names’, 1n ‘T‘oung Pao, Tatler 
(1924) and ‘Notes on Dubs’ tr. 9 
tz’, 1bid., XXIX (1932). 

H. H. Dubs, //stintze, the 
cient Confuctanisn (7027) t.403" 55 
‘The Chronology of Hsiin-tzu , 
Pao, XXVI (1929). 

jnese Poe 


Hu Ts‘finc, oth-century Chinest © 
wrote a large number of his Oe ey 
(yung-shih shih) which though u! starity in 
Tang poetry, enjoyed great pop ai fer 
the succeeding centuries» ioe novels: 
quently quoted in Ming histor.” 


’ Ajt- 
Moulder of ra 

s uyvendak, 

‘a Tiouns 


in 
A.R.D. 


apan 
His poetry was equally popular iy 
(15th-16th century) for 18 
expression. 

An-ting chi (collecte 


d works). A.RD 
‘ 
Huang CHING-JEN (*1a0-co “~ 
1749; tYtn-ch’éng 25 i we, his 
poet. Huang had for much 
endure poverty. Althoug cane 
recognition as a poet, he cont! ns an 
in the civil service examinaye al Pp 
forced to take private et njmse ly 
Finally in 1782 he abandoneé quiet pess 
life of pleasure. His poems, some “ 
mistic in expression, achieve | + Po * 
spontaneity of his great mow™ 


otions: 
their sincere treatment of em 
1358): of the 


ang - sti chpiman-cht (lea 
ack Eminent Chine. RD: 
Ch‘ing Period, I (1943): . asi 


ping» Se 
‘ 3 aN oFen nip je 
Huang T“ING-CHIE ( t105)s Crea 


Kwangs! 


1045; +I-chou, as 
poet. Huang’s reP d Su Shih with he 


growing when he as xe 3 | 
return of Su and ine, a 
power (1086) he was gi 
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and commissioned with others to write the 
history of emperor Shén-tsung’s reign 
(1068-85; the period of Wang An-shih’s 
ref orms). When the reform party regained 
its influence (1094) he was banished and 
spent the rest of his life in provincial posts. 
Like Su, he was famous also as a calli- 
In his poetry he strove for 
expression; his ts‘t are dis- 
1 use of colloquialisms. 
imitators who formed 


grapher. 
originality of 
tinguished by skilfu 
His style found many 
the ‘ Kiangsi’ school. 
Shan-ku chi (select tr. in G, Margoulits, 
Anthologie Raisonnée de la Litt. Ch., 1948). 
A.R.D. 
Huang ‘I'suNG-HsI (*Yu-yao 24 IX 1610; 
tibid. 12 VIII 1695), Chinese scholar and 
political thinker. Huang played a promin- 
ent part in the political strife of the late 
Ming period. After the fall of the dynasty 
he gave himself entirely to study. His 
Ming-ju hsiieh-an (wr. 1676), a critical his- 
tory of Ming philosophers, achieves con- 


siderable objectivity despite his own 
adherence to Wang Yang-mung. He left 
r work on Sung and 


unfinished a simila 

Yiian philosophers, Sung Yuan hsiieh-an, 
completed by various hands, 1846. His 
small book on political theory, Ming-t tat- 
fang lu (wr. 1662), had great influence upon 
the reformers at the end of the Manchu 


dynasty. 
A. W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the 
Ching Period, I (1943): A.R.D. 
Huarte de San Juan, JUAN (*San Juan de 
ie de Puerto 153°'> Linares 159! i 
Spanish medical writer. He practised me ; 
icine in northern Andalusia. His Examen 
de ingenios para las ciencias, a svellver sh 
and learned treatise 0? the qualities 0 nee 
mind in relation to tl f the woe ‘Ss 
Byblighed. 3 a ; = his son 
of 1581 and reissued, purged, ed a 
in 1594. It was much read 1n ang , sy 
Ed. R. Sanz (1939); Examen © ich 
examination of snen’s wits, tt. R. Lar ecamen de 
M. de Iriarte, ei 


ae Brees cé? 
ingenios (1948); A. Farinelli, Dos OM. WW. 
(1936). 


Hubert, ANTONIS DE 
tLeyden 1636), Dutch 
Zierikzee, later lived at 
he met Reael, Hoo t an (16 
Versification of os pe 
tin 1 tne Pp : ans- 
| ae commnuttee for the tt 

lation of the Bible 


J. H. de Stoppelaat, 
Huybert (1852) 


#Zierikzee 1599> 
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Huc, Evarists Recis (*Toulouse x VI 
18133 +Paris 25 III 1860), French mis- 
sionary and writer. His Souvenirs of his 
great journey to China (1850) were trans- 
lated by Hyatt in 1852. 

L’Emptre Chinois (1854, tr. 1855); Le 
Christianisme en Chine (1857, tr. 1858). 

Prince Henri d’Orléans, E.R.H, et ses ertti- 
ques (1893). 
Huch, Frrepricu (*Brunswick 19 VI 
1873; tMunich 12 V 1913), German 
novelist. He cultivated the particularly 
German genre, ‘Bildungsroman’. His 
Peter Michel (1901) may be interpreted as 
4 counterpart to Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, 
e Geschivister (1903) 1s related to 
Goethe’s Waslverwandischaften. But in 
all his novels the characteristics of a later 
period are apparent: decadent characters, 
psychological analysis, and dream visions 
intruding into a realistic world. 

Mao (1907); Pitt und Fox (1909); Enzio 
(191 1).—Gesammelte Werke, intro. Thomas 


Mann (4 vols, 1925). 
N. Jollos, &. H. und sei Werk (1930); R. 

Denecke, F. H. und die Problematik der btirger- 

lichen Welt (1937): ROW. 


just as Di 


Hugh of Eglinton ?, 
r4th-century poet, presumably Scottish 
(or West Midland ?); only The Pistill of 
Susan is firmly attributable to him. 

‘The Pistill of Susan’, ed. F. J. Amours in 
Scottish Alliterative Poems (1891-97); S. O. 
Andrew, ‘E.'s Works’, in Rev. Eng. Studies, 

R.W.B. 


V (1929): 

Hue de Rotelande, r2th-century Anglo- 
Norman poet, living in N.W. Hereford- 
shire. His two Old French romances (c. 


r185) have a Greco-Byzantine colouring, 
Ipomedon, unusually realistic in style, 
develops round the three days’ tournament 
and the conquest of the unknown fair. 
Protheselaus, dedicated to Gilbert Fitz- 
Baderon of Monmouth (1 191), is a sequel 

hivalrous adventures and a 


with many © : nd 
t love interest. Hue’s popularity is 


Huchown or Sir 


. h ; 
“seen by Middle English versions of Jpo- 
predon, a work known also to Ulrich 
Fiietrer. 


d. E. Koelbing and E. Kosch- 


Protheselaus, ed, Kluckow 


I ‘pomedon, € 
M.F.L. 


Witz (1889) ; 
(1924): 


Huet, CONRAD 
BULUS, EEN GEAB 
ranrasio (*The 


BuSKEN, pseuds. "THRASY- 
ONNEERDE OP HET BIJBLAD, 
Hague 28 XII 1826; 
or 859 na van der Tholl; TParis I Vv 
7386), Dutch critic, historian, journalist 
and prose writer. He studied theology at 
Leiden, was frst a parson, later co-editor 


HUET 


of De Gids and a great friend of Potgieter’s 
with whom he left De Gids after an editorial 
conflict, mainly because of Huet’s criticism 
of the liberal government which he later 
continued in the East Indies. His cen- 
sorship of the daily press in the East Indies 
was strongly resented, in particular by 
Potgieter, whose friendship gradually 
weakened. In 1876 Huet settled in Paris. 
His sketches and novels, though intercst- 
ing, are hardly well done; it is impossible, 
however, to overrate the importance of his 
Litterarische Fantasién en Kritiehen finally 
collected into 26 volumes (1881-88): be- 

cause of their wij “th 
; wit and merry sarcasrn they 
still make fascinating reading, and the 
es Mi his Critical assessments has 
gen cee a In most cases. Huet was 
cuit tne alge a. when he found fault 
masterpiece, Pome is his life, in his 
vols, #889 a. and van Rembrandt (3 
— Mt Moet Heimat, Germ. 
. Vv. d. Ropp, 1886-87), 


. . rtain harmon > "gmp 
praise and blame- y between 


: » it was the first Dutch 

SS ene ingenious and subjective 
Huet a i oi 

digs oe a: still more fascinating, if pos- 

ie ie of letters, interesting in 

Ys, xga0) aan Potgieter (ed. Verwey, 3 

» 1925), engaging in those to his wife, 


Brieven va 
2 vols, 1890), oH (ed. A. and G. B. HL, 


Bri 7 
te den Bibel (18 58); Overdrukjes, 
(1861); Toe verhalen (1858); Kanselredenen 
Robert’ Bruce we" (1864); Lidewijde (1868); 
Nationale ce's leerjaren (1898) ; Josefine (1898); 
1860-1895. prem (2 vols, 1876); Potgieter 
Van Napels ersoonlyke Herinneringen (1877) ; 
omstreken (188) Amsterdam (1877); Parijs en 
1878); Het sel Luropeesche brieven (2 vols, 
of Rubens, Eng. te eet (1879), The land 


Eeuw 8 (1902 in De ‘T'wintigste 

. a ; t . . Al: 

in Groot Nedefland t o Re Grevelink) 
- Has : : ' 

(1880) ; auc pees B. Huet), in De Gids 


id. (1886); A. G. van Hamel, 


in an . 
son, Or onal Beteckenis, 18 (1887); A. Pier- 
Geschriften, tst so saBenooten’, in Verspreide 


: ties, 1; J.B. Meerkerk, B. H. 
elsooyl” 24S Potgicter'en'B. EH. (1927)3 J 
“Bien, oo HI. et la littér. frang. (1923); 
(1940):G Cn Erflaters van onze beschaving, 4 
de Vocys, Go mion, C. B. H. (1943); C. G.N. 
Tijdgenoote, Cn tt, (1949); 8. A. Naber, Vier 
etterkundie (1894) ; Hl. J. Polak, ‘ Tweeérlei 
i. Ch ige kritiek’ , in De Gids (1891); 
Critici’, in T, Vooys, ‘Potgieter en B. H. als 
otgieter pe lerkundige Studién (1910); E. J. 
: idewijda? @ ere Studién, 3; L. van Deyssel, 
oenen, in (ome Verzamelde Opstellen, 1; F. 
Tooy, ‘De toot Nederland (1916); J. Tiel- 
Taalgids ar Goon B. H’, in De Nieuwe 
: . j.W.W. 
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Huet, Pierre-Daniet (*Caen 8 II 1630; 
{Paris 26 I 1721), French theologian; 
tutor, with Bossuct, to the dauphin. After 
much travel he settled (1711) in a Jesuit 
establishment in Paris, and wrote. He 
also edited the classics for his pupil (Del- 
phin ed.) and = studied the origins of 
romances. 

Demonstratio Evangelica (1679); A History 
of Cartesian Piilosophy (1692); Tratté philo- 
sophique de la fathlesse d'esprit humain (posth., 
Amsterdam 1722). 

C. J. G. Bartholomess, Vre de H. (1850); 
A. Dupont, P.-D. A. et lexégése comparatiste 
du XV Ile stécle (1930). 


Hugh of St Victor (*1096; }1141), of 
Saxon birth, was educated at Hamersleben 
and then pursued his encyclopaedic studies 
at St Victor, teaching there until his death, 
and becoming famous as a prolific writer. 
It was his aim to gather all that was 
necessary in secular learning and in the 
knowledge of the scriptures and_ the 
Fathers in the service of a _ mystical 
theology. His Didascalion sets out his 
programme of learning, and his De sacra- 
mentis is, in effect, a summa theologiae. 


Migne, Patr. Lat., 175-! 77.—H. Ostler, 
Die Psychologie des H.v. St Vv. oes — 


Hugh Primas oF ORLEANS (fl. 1136), 
French Latin poet, taught in Orleans and 
Paris. His rhythmical poems display his 
personality—his love of wine, of gambling, 
of women, and the ups and downs of his 
changeful life. He lived on the bounty of 
any who would help him, and vented his 
satire on those who became tired of him. 
His fellow scholars named him Primate 
and he was supreme in his easy mastery of 
rhythm and rhyme as well as of the leonine 
hexameter. 

Die Oxforder Gedichte des Primas, ed. W. 
Meyer in Gétt. Nachr. (1907). F.J.E.R. 


Hughes, JoHNn (*Marlborough 29 I1 676/7; 
+London 17 II 1719/20), English poet, 
dramatist, essayist and translator who 
contributed to the Tatler, Spectator and 
Guardian. Educated at a dissenting 
academy in Little Britain, London, with 
Isaac Watts and Samuel Say, he showed a 
liking for poetry and music. Still young, 
he had a post in the Ordinance Office, act- 
ing as secretary to several commissions 
purchasing land for the royal docks at 
Portsmouth and Chatham. His Siege of 
Damascus (1720), a tragedy, is the best of 
his poetic works, but the opera Calypso and 
Telemachus (1712) also received applause. 
He became affluent only with the appoint- 
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ment as secretary to the commissioners of 
the peace in the Court of Chancery. A 
friend of Addison whom he persuaded to 
produce Cato, Hughes has been warmly 
praised by Steele and seems to have been 
pleasant and talented. Writing on a 
variety of subjects, and translating from 
Fontenelle, he shows an easy, readable 
style, wearing his cloak of learning with the 
ease required by contemporary fashion. 
His edition of Spenser (1715) was un- 
rivalled for nearly a century. B.L.J. 
Poems on Several Occasions, with some select 
Essays in Prose, ed. W. Duncombe (1735); Col- 
lected Poems in Johnson, 22; Anderson, 7; 
Chalmers, 10; The Ecstasy (1720); The Let- 
ters of Abelard and Heloise (1722).—OPERA: 
Apollo and Daphne (1716)—PeriopicaL: The 
Lay Monk (1713-14, with Sir R. Blackmore). 
S. Johnson, Life of ¥. H., in Lives, ed. G. 
Birkbeck Hill, II (1905). 1.3.8. 


Hughes, JOHN CrErRIoG: see CEIRIOG. 


Hughes, Tuomas (fi. 1587), English 
dramatist, born in Cheshire and educated 
at Queen’s College, Cambridge (1571) be- 
coming a fellow (1576). Later a member 
of Gray’s Inn he had chief share in the J/s- 
fortunes of Arthur, played before queen 
Elizabeth at Greenwich (8 II 1587/8). 
The Misfortunes of Arthur (1587: repr. 
J. W. Cunliffe, Early English Classtcal 
Tragedies, 1912). B.L. 


Hughes, THomas (*Uffington, Berks 29 & 
1822; 001848 Frances Ford; tBrighton 
21 III 1896), English novelist. Hughes 
was an active Christian Socialist reformer 
but is chiefly remembered for Tom Brown's 
Schooldays (1856). 

The Scouring of the White Horse (1850); 
Tom Brown at Oxford (1866). ‘ 

E. C. Mack and W. H. G. Armitage, 7. H. 
(1953). B.H. 


Hugo, Count of Montfort (Bregenz) 
(1357-1425), from 1388 Landvogt of 
Aargau and Thurgau, from 1415 governor 
of Styria. 'The ‘Minnedienst’ expected of 
a smqgth-century noble, Hugo _absolves 
mainly in gauche homage (including verse 
letters, duly dated) to his own (third) wife. 
Poems entitled Rede record his Soe ae 
on religion. A mediocre poet: ut an 
fitanestinte figure. Melodies by his ‘ faith- 
ful servant Biirk Mangolt’ are preserved. 
d. J. E. Wackernell (1881); Die 
Lieder des Fi é St at din Melodien dee BJ, 
ed. P. Runge (1906). E.P Pi 


H VictroR-MarIE (*Besancon 26 II 
‘oa: cares Adéle Foucher; tParis 23 V 
1885), French poet, novelist and play- 
wright; son of General Léopold-Sigisbert 


HUGO 


Hugo. His early years were spent in the 
train of Napoleon’s armies. ‘The most 
stirring experiences of his childhood were 
his visits to Italy (1808) and Spain (1811— 
12). His studies were planned with a 
military career in mind, but his real voca- 
tion soon became apparent. At the age of 
17 he founded a literary review, Le Con- 
servateur littéraire, which ran for two 
years. When he was 20 he produced his 
first collection of verse (Odes et poéstes 
diverses), followed by Nouvelles Odes (1824) 
and by Odes et Ballades (1826). The latter 
title was used again two years later for a 
volume combining the three collections. 
In 1823 Hugo wrote his first novel, Han 
ad’Islande, and followed it up in 1826 with 
Bug-Fargal. His first published play, 
Cromevell, appeared in 1827, with a preface 
which, in spite of its dubious premises and 
conclusions, became a document of singu- 
lar importance in literary history. The 
genre which it sought to justify—the 
romantic drama—was put to a crucial test 
in 1830 on the occasion of the production 
of Hernam. The ensuing quarrel—‘la 
bataille d’Hernani’—established Hugo’s 
leadership in the literary life of his time, a 
leadership further strengthened by the 
publication of his great historical novel, 
Notre-Dame de Paris (1831). His subse- 
quent plays, however (Marion de Lorme, 
1831; Le Rot s’ amuse, 1832; Lucréce Borgia, 
1833; and Ruy Blas, 1838), met with vary- 
ing degrees of success, and after the failure 
of Les Burgraves (1843), in which he had 
attempted to use the stage as the meeting 
point of lyric and epic poetry, he turned 
away from the theatre without abandoning 
drama. All his life he continued to add 
plays to his LhéG@tre en liberté (pub. 1886). 
His real medium was revealed in Les 
Orientales (1829), a book of verse which, 
in spite of the emphasis placed on subject- 
matter, represented the triumph of poetic 
imagery and technical skill. Such con- 
ventional features as it still contained 
gradually disappeared in the subsequent 
books—Les Feutlles d’ Autommne (1831), Les 
Chants du Crépuscule (1835), Les Voix 
intérieures (1837) and Les Rayons et les 
Ombres (1840)—which displayed a genuine 
freedom in the interpretation of nature. a 
freedom due to the poet’s greater powers of 
observation and imaginative expression. 
Between 1843 and 1852 Hugo published 
nothing, and the poems written during 
those years were included in later collec. 
tions. Outwardly it seemed that the pause 
was due to the tragic death of his daughter 
Léopoldine (1843). The same period of 
Hugo’s life saw the awakening of his 


HUGO VON TRIMBERG 


political ambitions. He had been in turn 
an ardent royalist, an admirer of Napoleon 
and a supporter of the July monarchy (he 
became Pair de France in 1845) until his 
faith in democracy supplanted his earlier 
beliefs and allegiances. In 1848 he was 
elected one of the “representatives of the 
people’ and in the following year became a 


member for Paris of the Assemblée nationale. 
After the cou 


p d’état of 1851, however, he 
had to flee the country to avoid reprisals 
aor his uncompromising opposition to 
Louis Napoleon. He went to Belgium, 
thence to Jersey and finally to Guernsey, 
oa ay lived from 1855 to 1870. While 
wea undoubtedly added to his political 
The elo it also brought him back to poctry. 
Chati quent Satirical and epic verse of Les 

‘iments (1853), still inspired by political 
a a was followed by a series of works 
Desens tn re the greatest in modern 
he erential. Les Contemplations (1856) 
POE WE a an and lived—the myth of the 
striking Weta ‘Then came the two most 
Fin de § my nd his poetic universe—La 
ook oe ae and Dieu (published post- 
panels of qa - _1886-91)—the first two 
was La whee age triptych. ‘lhe third 
1883), an : mde des Siécles (1859, 1877 and 
of Hugo's — of mankind and the epitome 
have BGLIBHE vel! experiments. Ele may 
tasks in the en icf from these monumental 
des rues et a sald fantasy of Les Chansons 

" bois (1865); yet in the three 
Which belong to the same 
leurs de la 1 iisérables (1862), Les Travail- 
(1869)—his ae 866) and L’ Homme qui rit 
ficantly ba world intrudes signi- 
His exile i ra of realistic narrative. 
returned to Se on 5 IX 1870 when he 

atis——an elder statesman em- 


bodying th 
: © somew 2 2 = 
can virtues, hat outmoded republi 


Memorable ae acclaimed as a hero. 
festations to aa itical and patriotic mani- 
and again O* place on his 80th birthday 
given Rte B his death in 1885. He was 
letters of hi uneral as the foremost man of 
humanitaria, time and a champion of the 
honoured a ideal. But the Hugo who was 
whose aoe, ee: fashion was not the one 

e Silineeate influence have survived. 
of later sch a nearly all the innovations 
cant that lee. S of poetry, and it is signifi- 
judgment Pite the vagaries of the critics’ 

Ugo as faa of our own time look upon 
portant ian. ‘t Predecessor, no less im- 
But his real audelaire or Lautréamont. 
vigour, i ig Sreatness lay in his creative 
aspirations - Power to reflect the varied 
throughout us century and yet remain 
of poetical lving force in the process 


iscovery. Even his faults 


a | 
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and eccentricities did not divert him from 
the true path of his genius. Mystical and 
philosophic preoccupations and spiritualist 
experiences, once apprehended and con- 
veyed through the symbolism of the night 
and the sea, became an integral part of his 
imaginative creation, and even grandilo- 
quence and over-emphasis were often in- 
separable from his most lucid moments and 
his consummate mastery of expression. 
The profound unity of his work combined 
with so much diversity and with the reso- 
lute dedication of a long and immensely 
active life to his poetic task makes him 
appear to us today as an example of 


artistic endeavour unparalleled in modern 
times. 


Le Dernier Four d’un Condamné (1829); Le 
Rthin (1842); Napoléon-le-Petit (1852); His- 
toire d’un Crime (wr. 1852, pub. 1877); Wrlliam 
Shakespeare (1864); L’ Année terrible (1872); 
Ouatre-vinut-tretze (1874); L’ Art d’étre grand- 
pere (1877); Les Quatre Vents de lesprit (1881); 
Choses vues (1887-1900) ; Toute la Lyre (1887). 
—Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale (45 vols, 
best and most complete ed.); La Légende des 
Siécles, crit. ed., P. Berret (1920). A vast 
collection of letters Hlugo received from his 
loyal mistress, Juliette Drouct, between 1833 
and 1883 is still awaiting complete publication. 

IL. Mabilleau, V. H. (1893); C. Renouvier, 
V. HH. le philosophe (1900); A. Joussain, 
L’Esthétique de V. H. (1920); G. Simon, Les 
Tables tournantes de Jersey (1923); P. Berret, 
V. H. (1927); D. Saurat, La religion de V. H. 
(1929); J.-B. Barrére, La Fantaisie de V. A. 
(1949-51); H. Guillemin, V. Hl. par lui-méme 
(1951). JG: 


Hugo von Trimberg (c. 1230-1313), 
German moralist, schoolmaster of Bam- 
berg who from 1290 wrote and revised his 
Renner (25,000 lines), a ‘discursive’ moral 
philosophy and burgher encyclopaedia, 
incorporating his impressive knowledge of 
the main classics, the Fathers, the Bible, 
Freidank and the sciences, anecdote and 
social satire. About 60 MSS and a print 
prove its popularity; it interested Gott- 
sched and Lessing. His Latin Registrum 
multorum auctorum in Goliardic verse is 
often informative. 


Ed. G. Ehrismann (1908-11); selected pas- 
sages in J. Kirschner, Dt. Nat.-Lit., XII. 


L. Behrendt,, The ethical teaching of H. of T. 
(1926). (cle 


Hugues de Berzé (*1150?; +1219), 
French poet, lord of Berzé-le-Chatel in 
Burgundy. He wrote, after crusading ex- 
periences (1201), his didactic Bible (1215 °), 
an exhortation to prepare for death. Five 
lyric poems also survive. Not a profes- 
sional writer, he has some literary merit. 
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Bible au setgneur de B., ed. F. Lecoy (1939). 
I. Lecoy, ‘Pour la chronologie d’H. de ee 
in Romania, 67 (1942-43). MF... 


Hugues d@Oisy (*1150?; t1r190°?), 
French poet. Of noble birth and chatelain 
of Cambrai, he initiated his kinsman 
Conon de Béthune into lyric poetry. He 
wrote a light satirical piece, the Tournote- 
ment des Dames (1180). 

Tournotement des Dames, ed. A, Jeanroy, in 
Romania, 28 (1899); lyrics, ed. J. Bédier and P. 
Aubry, in Chansons de Crotsade (1909). 

Pp. A. Becker, ‘Die Kreuzzuglieder von 
Conon de Béthune und Huon d’Oisi’, in 
Zeitsch. f. franz. Spr. und Lit., 64 (1942). 

M.F.L 


Hui Sun (tc. 310 B.c.), Chinese philo- 
sopher. Hui was minister of Wei under 
king Hui (370-319 B.c.) and again under 
his successor, Hsiang. His theory of cog- 
nition appears to have greatly influenced 
Chuang-tzti whom he met in Sung be- 
tween 322 and 319. The book, Hut-tst, 
is lost; his dialectics are now known only 
from Chuang-tzti (his teaching is explicitly 
described in ch. 33). 

A. Forke, ‘The Chinese Sophists’, in Jour. 
N. China Branch Roy. As. Soc., 34 (1901-02). 

A.R.D. 


Hui Tunc (oYian-ho, Kiangsu 18 Al 
1697; [17/27 VI 1758), Chinese scholar. 
Hui came of a well-known scholarly fam- 
ily; he received from his father, Hui Shih- 
ch‘i (1671-1741), the view-point of the 
‘Han-hsiieh’ school. In their philolo- 
gical approach Hui and his disciples 
accepted, often too uncritically, the judg- 
ments of the Han dynasty scholars as being 
nearest in time to the Confucian classics, 
but they effectively disputed the dominance 
of the ‘theological’ attitude of the Sung 
dynasty neo-Confucians. His chief 
interest was in the J-ching. 

Chou-i shu (c. 1759); L Han-hstieh ; Chou-t 
pén-i pien-chéng; Ku-wén shang-shu k‘ao (ce. 
1774); Chiu-ching ku-t (c. 1775). 

A. W. Hummel, Lminent Chinese of the 
Ch‘ing Period, I (1943). RD. 


Huisinga Bakker, PIETER (*Huizinge, 
Groningen 1713; tAmsterdam 12 X 1801), 


Dutch poet and prose writer whose careful 
verse is unjustly forgotten. - 
Poézij (3 vols, 1763-90) ; Amsterdam (17 2); 
Leeven tae Jan Wagenaar ( 1776); Beschouwing 
van den ouden gebrekkelijken en sedert ver- 
beterden trant onzer cee =e in 
+ -|. Letterk., 1783). 
Werken Mij Neder AWW 


Huitfeldt, Aritp (*Bergenhus 11 I< 
1546; tHerlufsholm 16 XII 1609), Danish 


HUME 


historian. He belonged to one of the most 
prominent noble families and became 
chancellor of Denmark. He was the first 
to write a history of Denmark after Saxo 
Grammiaticus. 

Danmarckis Rigts Kronicke fra Kong Dan og 
indtil Kong Krud den Stette (ro vols, 1595- 
1604). 

H. F. Rordam, Hrstorteskriveren A. Hi. 


(1896); E. Jorgensen, Historteforskning og Hi1- 
storieskrivning t Danmark (1931). EB; 
Humbert de Montmoret (te. 1525), 


French neo-Latin poet. One of the ear- 

liest poets in France to write patriotic 

poems on the model of the classical epic. 
Bellum Rauenne (1513); Duodecim silue 


(n.d.).—-D. Murarasu, La poéste néolatine 
(1928). FLW. 


Humboldt, (Frreprich Hrmricy) ALEX- 
ANDER VON (*Berlin 14 IN 17609; tbid. 6 V 
1859), German scientist and explorer. 
During the 1820s he lived in Paris, pub- 
lishing accounts of his travels in 30 
volumes. 


Kosmos [an encyclopaedia account of the 
physical universe] (4 vols, 1845, 1847, 1850, 
1858). 

R. H. Stoddard, Life, Travels and Books of 
A, von H. (1860); L. Doering, Wesen und 
Aufgaben der Geographte bet 4. von H. (1931). 


Humboldt, (KarRL) WILHELM Von (*Pots- 
dam 22 VI 1767; tTegel 8 IV 183s), 
German philologist, brother of Alexander. 
He was the virtual founder of Berlin uni- 
versity, but retired from politics in 1819 
and devoted himself to linguistic research. 
His influence greatly extended the appli- 
cation of philology to general sociological 
and historical questions. 

Gesammelte Werke (7 vols, 1841-52 ; new ed. 
16 ‘ey {503 H.( 

A. Leitzmann, W.v. H. (1919); S. A. - 
ler, W.v. H. und der Staat one a 


Hume, Davin (*Edinburgh 26 IV $9xr1: 
tibid. 25 VIII 1776), Scottish philosopher 
and historian. Heturned from the law and 
spent the years 1734-37 in study in France. 
His first publication, the Treatise, which 
contains the fullest exposition of his philo- 
sophy, was little noticed; with the appear- 
ance of his Essays his reputation began to 
rise. In 1752 he was appointed Keeper of 
the Advocates’ Library; and thereafter 
held a number of secretarial posts. His 
History, though it linked his name with 
that of Gibbon in his day, is now prized 
more as a literary classic than a dependable 
historical work. In philosophy he devel- 
oped the psychology of Locke and 
Berkeley, finding the source of cognition in 





HUMFREY 


sensory impression and reflection. One 
of his most important contributions to 
philosophy is the denial of experiential or 
formal proof of causality. Hume explains 
moral principles in terms of habit and 
social custom; his attitude to religious be- 
lief 1s sceptical, Religion arises ‘from the 
incessant hopes and fears which actuate 
the human mind’. Hurne’s philosophy 
stimulated the great Scottish school of 
Reid and Dugald Stewart. 

A Treatise of Human Nature (3 vols, 1739- 
40); Essays Moral and Political (2 vols, 1741- 
42); Philosophical Essays concerning Human 

nderstanding (1748); An Enquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals (1751); Political Dis- 
courses (1752); Essays and Treatises (4 vols, 
753-54); The History of England (5 vols, 
1754-61); Four Dissertations (1757); The Life 
of David Fume, Esq. Written by Himself 
(1777); Two Essays (1777); Dialogues concern- 
ng Natural Religion (1779). A Treatise of 
tuman Nature and Dialogues, ed. T. H. Green 
and 'T’. H. Grose (2 vols, 1874); Essays, ed. 


“—e and Grose (2 vols, 1875); Dialogues, 
ri - McEwen (1907); Political Discourses, 
ed. W. B. Robertson (1908). 


2 Ele Huxley, Hume (1879); E q.’ 
rg ey ; ’ 79); E. Albee, H.'s 
vical ystem (1897); G. H. Sabine, H.’s 
Beg ation to Historical Method (1906); C. D. 
alan » H.'s Theory of the Credibility of Mir- 

a (1916); C. W. Hendel, Studies in the 
oa osophy of FH. (1925); A. Leroy, La critique 
ks relipion chez D, Fy. (r930); J.. Laird, H.’s 
: eee of Fuman Nature (1933); N. Kemp 
mith, The Philosophy of D. H. (1941). 

TEs. 


Humfrey, LAURENCE (*Newport Pagnel 
: aad “Joan Inkfordby; tOxford 1 II 
569/90), Protestant theologian and presi- 
ent of Magdalen College, Oxford. One 


O 
¢ : the Marian exiles, he was later known as 
apistomastix’. S.J.L. 


— papi (cHangchow 1646 ?; fibid. 
Wane mr ia dramatist, was a disciple of 
oy he in-chén, and also intimate with 
entry i and Chao Chih-hsin, after his 
Cian che the imperial academy. His 
emp on Ke tien (c. 1684) was praised by 
performa anghsi and had many private 
id meee in the houses of officials. 
Period of ch mance in 1689 during a 
missal court mourning brought his dis- 
ast yearn a the academy, and he spent his 
Chian 7 5 Poverty. ‘The theme of the 
the re. Ng tien, the famous love-story of 
Yang Kue “mperor, Hsiian-tsung, and 
treatment I-fei is in No way original but its 
esteem es me ee co it lasting 
: © 0 seven 

Plays had a like eg S ot ean 


(T1597), English 
As Master of the 


Hunnig, 


: Wi 
musician LLIAM 


and poet. 
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Children of the Chapel Royal (1566) Hun- 
nis arranged performances of eee <sar 
charges. He versified psalms anc 
minor religious poems. ws 
— ve fur @ 
Certayne Psalmes ( 1549); AH) aE bl 
Hunnye (1578); Seven Sobs of ( $8). 
Soule (1583); Hunnes Recreations sols of the 
C. C. Stopes, ‘W. H. and the eer sane 
Chapel Royal’, in Bang's Aatertatem, 0° 


ate, 
Hunt, James’ Henry LEIGH Sestak 
Mddx i9 X 1784; 001809 Mariann’ ™ee 
{Putney 28 VIII 1859), Englis cr tice 
and journalist. Hunt followe¢ rem 
and Lamb at Christ’s Hospital ane oh nis 
began to edit ‘The Examiner Wit) 
brother John. ‘Their Se Tested at 
Regent took Leigh to a gaily son he pub- 
in prison. From 1818 to ! eeays under 
lished a series of charming Wont was 4 
the title of The Indicator. influencet 
generous critic and friend a Keats anc 
and encouraged young we cei attack on 
Shelley, for instance). | [is ygenial asso- 
Byron rose out of their see ilaborated in 
ciation in Italy where they ©° rately circu- 
The Liberal (1822). Elis eeraiares pub- 
lated Christianism (18323 9 . Treart 1853 
lished as The Religion of the, adship- n 
secured him  Carlyle’s eee enna, an- 
1834 he founded The Lon ful essays; this 
other vehicle for his colow? "Hunt’s facile 
was continued until 1930" and Auto 
verse is forgotten but his. ean frank an 
biography (1858)—intellig : 
dramatic—are still read. rhe Story of 
The Feast of the Poets (1814) 5 age ( 1818); 
Rimini (narrative poem, a Mes 1828); J ; 
Lord Byron and es con ir Ralph Esher wit 
2); : 3 
ee. PT itenad off Florence, (PY rfynot 
Imagination and Fancy (1844 se . The O 
(1846); The Town (2 Th Ss 
Court Suburb (1855). 26, ( 
L. H., ed. H. &, a aah . 
Pasay ed TBs a BiograpHy (193°) 





trench 

_centuly . Fren 

th living in Parl>y 
»Antecrist \"" 


Huon de Mery, 13 - 
poet. A Benedictine mo " a 
he wrote Li Tournovemer” pout repo 
1235), an allegorical rom@ writers It 
tance. Influenced by oe al de Houden™ 
Chrétien de Troyes ant. ericti aii, 
the work has literary 41S M.F.L- 
Ed. G. Wimmer (1888). 


( 
Huonder, GION ANT 1867), 


XSI 1824; Chur ! 

Romansch poet, who tout was 
career. His poetical on most 
some of his poems are @ 


8 
# stér } 
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express, poetically but with quite unique 

intensity, the ideal of the mountain peasan- 

try, freedom 1n poverty. 
Poesias e prosa (1924). 


Huon le Roi de Cambrai (ff. 13th cen- 
tury), French poet, author of two moral 
works (La Vie de Saint Quentin, before 
1248, ed. A. Langfors and W. Séderhjelm, 
1909) and Les Regrets de Notre Dame (be- 
tween 1270 and 1275, ed. A. Langfors, 
1907). A further series of poems (ed. 
Langfors, 1913) attributed to the Roi de 
Cambrai are probably by Huon. ‘These 
are: Li Abecés par Ekivoche (on the sym- 
bolic meaning of the letters of the alpha- 
bet), L’Ave Maria en Roumans (morahizing 
glosses on the Ave), and La Descrissions des 
Relegions (characteristics and defects of the 
monastic orders). Finally, two fabliaux 
(ed. Langfors, 3rd ed. 1927), Le Vair Pale- 
froi by Huon le Roi and La Male Honte by 
Huon de Cambrai may also be his work. 
Both are innocuous: the former, the simple 
tale of a girl who escapes from an unwel- 
come marriage thanks to the fleetness of 
her lover’s palfrey and the befuddled state 
of the bridal party, is related with humour 


R.R.B. 


and finished narrative art. F.W. 

Hurban, JOZEF (L’upovit) MILOSLAV 

(*Devin 24 IV 1836; +Hlboké 21 Il 1888), 
A Slovak 


Slovak novelist, poet and critic. 
country pastor, Hurban was closely asso- 
ciated with L’. Stur in the establishment 
and propagation of modern standard 
Slovak, though he was not always insistent 
on the supersession of Czech as a literary 
language for the Slovaks. His work as a 
critic (especially in the periodical Slovenské 
pohl’ady, which he founded in 1846) was 
authoritative for his contemporaries. is 


ae . vork comprises epics an 
original Reena co and Slavonic 


novels on ear 
history. | 

: b krdle velko-moravského 
VERSE: Svaia talk (1861); Oleikeh 


1842).—NOVEL: , ‘pie 
( 34 in book form 1889).—Ludovts vs es 
Slovenské pohl’ady, 1881-84; in boo 
vols, 1928- 2). is 

5. St. sual, Filozofia Sturovcov, 
banova filozofia (1928). 


doza, ANTONIO (*Castro 
fe Uidlales Me. tMadrid 1644), Spanish 


de Urdiales 1586; courtier 
poet and dramatist. He was : His El 
who wrote for the court thea ft Moliére’s 
marido hace mujer is the source 0 es ee 
L’école des maris. Sir Richard a into 
translated his Querer Po", ee Ouerer por 
English (Fiestas de Aranjues » re refined, 
solo querer, 1671). His works @ 
ingenious and courtly. 


Il: Hur- 
R.A. 


HUS 


‘Bibl. Autores Esp., NVI, SLIT, SLV; Nue. 
Bibl. Autores Esp., XVII. E.M.W. 


Hurtado de Mendoza, Drieco (*Granada 
1503; {Madrid 1575), Spanish poet, his- 
torian and humanist. He was of noble 
family, studied at Salamanca and executed 
important diplomatic missions for Charles 
VY in England, Venice, Rome and at the 
Council of Trent. He incurred Philip IT’s 
disapproval and retired from court life in 
1568. He read Greek, Hebrew and 
Arabic. His collection of manuscripts 
passed to the Escurial after his death. He 
wrote verse with more fluency than care, 
but some of his lyrics and burlesque verses 
are very well turned. His letter to Boscan 
and his classical fables in octavas are com- 
petent. ‘The Lasarillo de Tormes (q.v.) has 
been attributed to him. His finest work 
is the prose history of the rebellion of 
the moriscos of Granada in 1568-71; this 
is modelled on Sallust and Tacitus and 1s 
brilliantly written. It was published pos- 
thumously in 1627. He also wrote some 
amusing prose satires. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., XNI, XNNII, NXXVI; 
‘Poésies burlesques et satiriques inédites’, ed. 
A. Morel-Fatio in Jahrb. f. rom. und engl. 
Sprache und Ltt., II (1875); Obras poéticas, ed. 


W. I. Knapp (1877). 

A. Paz y Melia, Sales espariolas, I (1890); A. 
Gonzalez Palencia and E. Mele, Vida y obras 
de don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (3 vols, 
1940-43); R. Foulché-Delbosc, in Revue His- 
panique: I, 1894; Il, 1895; V; 1898; VII, 
1900}; XXIII, 1910; XXAI, 1914; XXATIT, 
I9I4; XXNV, rors. E.M.W. 


Hurtado de Toledo, Luis: see CARVAJAL, 
MIcaEL DE. 


Hus, JAN (*Husinec 1369 if tConstance 
6 VII 1415), Czech religious reformer, 
theologian and philologist. Hus came to 
Prague university from his southern 
an home in the 1399S, took his 


Bohem1 ; | 
master’s degree 1n 1396 and was ordained 
in 1400. In 1402, when rector of the un- 


versity, he began to preach a series of 
sermons in the Bethlehem chapel which 
gained him a popular reputation as a 

as bringing him to the 


moralist, as well 
favourable notice of the Bohemian court. 
From then on he was active as a religious 


rmer, writing and preaching on theo- 
oe issues. His acknowledged master 
me the Englishman John Wyclif, though 
he was far from accepting all Wyclif’s 
doctrines. The disturbances that followed 
his public condemnation of the sale of 
12 caused him to leave 


‘ndulgences 10 14 ( ez 
one for a time and continue his writing 


HUSSON 
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and meditation in 


varlous) provincial 
retreats. 


He failed to clear himself of the 
charge of heresy before the council of 
Constance and was convicted of heresy and 
burnt at the stake. His place as a Czech 
national figure and a religious reformer of 
European importance was already assured. 

Apart from his Latin and Czech theo- 
logical writings and his letters (especially 
those written in prison at Constance) Hus 
1S remembered for his Czech hymns and 
for his reform of Czech orthography (De 
orthographia bohemica, 1 410). 

Latin works, ed. V. FI 


: ajshans (1903-08); 
Sermones in Bethlehem rgr1o-11, ed. V. Flaj- 
Shans, in Véstnik Kral. ées. spol. nauk (1938- 
42); Magistri Ichannis Hus Quodlibet, cd. B. 
Ryba (1948) ; Betlemské texty, ed. B. Ryba 
(1951).—Czech works, M. ¥. Husi Sebrané 
sey eee ed. K. J. Erben (3 vols, 1865-68), 
e i} - Plajshans (1903-08). —Yohn Hus, Letters 
productions and explanatory notes, cd. 
a “yy crkman and R. M. Pope (1904). 
ie Wratislaw, J. 41. (14882); Count F. 
G he ee and Times of Master J. H. 
F 9); V. Novotny and V. Kybal, 7. H. (5 
O'S; 1919-27); R.R. Betts, ‘J. H.’, in History 


039) 5F ae and J. Kalmer, Warrtor of 


"te and times of F. H. (1947); F. M. 
Barto, Literdrni Cinnost M. F. Husi (1948). 

R.A. 
Husson, JuLes-Francois Ffiix: see 
CHAMPFLEURY. 


Hussovius (Husso 


, were. 
séw c. 1475-8 wski), Mrxoray (*Hus 


53 Ttafter 1533), Polish-Latin 
eek Of low birth, he served with Bishop 
oan os 1S main poem (Carmen .. -) 


Zood ° . : Bag 
tion of the Latin gives a fine descrip 


beauties of the Polish landscape. 
VERSE: C 


} : drmen de statura, feritate et vena- 
tione : j a- 
Hones (1523); De vita et gestis divi 
with int + (1525). Carmina (1894; crit. ed. 
ntro., J. Pelezar), 
‘O Zywiole rodzimym bs 
= ussowski o> 4 ‘cteyia de 
orawski (19 kiego’, in Chariste 


22). 
vines et Francis (*Dublin 8 VIII 
sopher lasgow 1 XI 1746), Irish philo- 
byteria: € was destined for the Pres- 
Beaut " ministry but his Enquiry into 
nition, ~iy Virtue (1720) won him recog- 
to hie S a philosopher and he was elected 
Glasgo chair of moral philosophy at 
the a It was Hutcheson who coined 
recdens “se “moral sense’ (the power of 
Which i moral attributes in action) 
as passed into common usage. 
System 


with life, i ie Philosophy (posth., 2 vols, 


Scott, = Shaftesbury and H. (1882); W.R. 


religione Ging L. Bandini, S.: etica e 


Hutchinson, Lucy, née Apsley (*London 
29 I 1619/20; “3 VII 1638 John Hutchin- 
son; te. 1676 7), English author and trans- 
lator of Joucretius best known for her 
biography of her husband the Parhia- 
mentarian, who died in prison after the 


Restoration despite her efforts to obtain 
his release. 


Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, 
ed. Sir C. HI. Firth (1906). Bilal. 


Huth, Atrrep Henry (*London 14 I 
1850; tibid. 14 N 1910), English biblio- 
phile, part founder of the Bibliographical 
Society. 

The Marriage of Near Kin (1875); Life of 
Henry Thomas Buckle (2 vols, 1880); Speculum 
Humanae Salvationis (1888); tr. Goethe's 
Faust, Part I (1880, rev. ed. 1912); Travel and 
Adventures of Matthew Dudgeon (1894). 


Huth, Henry (*London 17 IV 1815; 
ibid. 10 XII 1878), English bibhophile 
and banker. He collected his famous lib- 
rary of early printed books with advice 
from the historian H. ‘I’. Buckle. He was 
a president of the Philobiblion Society. 

S. de Ricci, English Collectors of Books 
(1930). 


Hutten, UL_ricu von (*Steckelberg Castle 
21 IV 1488; tUfenau, Lake Ziirich VIII or 
IX 1523), German knight and humanist. 
After a turbulent youth became a militant 
humanist, supported Luther, attacked the 
papacy, had his health: undermined by 
syphilis and died a fugitive in Switzerland. 
Employing stinging satire and invective, 
Hutten wrote Latin dialogues modelled on 
Lucian, attacking tyrannical rulers (Phalar- 
ismus, 1516) and the papacy (Vadiscus, 
1520), glorifying the emperor and the 
German national spirit (Jspicientes, 1520; 
Arminius, 1§24) and describing his own 
personal fortunes (Fortuna, 1519; Febris, 
1519). After 1520 he wrote in German 
and introduced the dialogue form into 
the popular literature of the time (Ge- 
sprdchsbiichlein, 1 521). He wrote many of 
the letters in Part II of the £pistolae 
Obscurorum Virorum (q.v.)._ The figure of 
Hutten as a warrior of freedom helping to 
herald the Reformation in Germany, has 
been much romanticized by his country- 
men and often given literary treatment. 
0); Exhortatio (1512); Nemo 
(x _ a pe o 518); Geapr doh btichtein, ed. 
R. Zoozmann (1905); Arminius, ed, P. Sparm- 
berg (1920); Hutter Opera, ed. E. Backing 
(7 vols, Beye Deutsche Schriften, ed. 5. 
“4 
ee Coes U. v. H. (1858; new ed. O. 
Clemen, 1938; Eng. tr. 1874); P. Kalkoff, 
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U.w. H. und die Reformation (1920); H. Hol- 
born, U. v. H. (1929; rev. Eng. ed. 1937); G. 
Ritter, U. v. H. (1941). D.G.D. 


Hutton, RicHarp Hott (*Leeds 2 VI 
1826; «1851 Anne Roscoe, 1858 Eliza 
Roscoe; {Twickenham g IX 1897), English 
theologian and man of letters; literary 
editor of ‘The Spectator, author of works 
defending Christianity against rationalists. 
Essays, Theological and Literary (2 vols, 
1871); Memoirs of Cardinal Newman (1891). 
J. Hogben, H. of the Spectator (1900). 
R.M.H. 


Huxley, ‘THomMAs Henry (*Ealing 4 V 
1825; o1855 H. A. Heathorn; +tBast- 
bourne 29 VI 1895), English biologist. 
Huxley’s researches began with the study 
of marine organisms on his voyage in 
LI.ML.S. Rattlesnake, and he soon became 
Fellow of the Royal Society and left the 
navy to lecture at the Royal School of 
Mines. His later researches and specu- 
lations were devoted to the confirmation 
and extension of evolutionary theory. His 
Writings are graceful and lucid and did 
much to foster interest in science. A keen 
philosopher, he brought a scientific mind to 
bear on metaphysical and_ theological 
problems. 

Man’s Place in Nature (1863) ; Hume (1879) ; 
Science and Culture and Other Essays (1881); 
Evolution and Ethics (1893); Collected Essays 
by T.. H. H. (9 vols, 1894-1908). 

P. Chalmers Mitchell, 7. H. H., a Sketch of 
his Life and Work (1900); L. Huxley, The Life 
and Letters of T. H. H. (2 vols, 1900); E. 
Clodd, T. H. H. (1902); J. R. Ainsworth 
Davies, T. H. H. (1907). B.H. 


Huybert, PeTRus ANTONIUS DE (*The 
Hague 25 I 1693; trbid. 19 VI, 1780) 
Dutch poet, important in the “poets war 
(1715-16), as a writer of comedies under 
the motto ‘per gradus ad scientiam’, and 
as a translator. 
pw th 
Verse: Dichtlievende wuttspanningen (wit 
J. J. Mauricius, 1753)-—FaRCES : De dwars- 
drijfster (1718); De vermiste molenaar (1742) 
Flet onbestorven weeurvtje (1718). J.W.W. 


Huydecoper, BALTHAZAR (*Amsterdam 
Io iv 16953 +ibid. 23 1X 1778), Dutch man 
of letters, poet and playwright, alderman of 
Amsterdam, pioneer of critical editions. 


Brieven van P. C. Hooft (1738); Rijmkroniek 
van Melis Stoke (3 vols, 1772) ; Proeve van taal- 
en aichtkunde in vrijmoedige aanmerkingen op 
Vondel’s vertaalde herscheppingen van Ovidius 
(3 vols, 1730).—VERSE: Gedichten (1788).— 

LAYS: Arsaces (1715); Achilles (1719). |. 
G. D. J. Schotel, Commentatio de meritis B. 


HUYGENS 


Huydecopert (1833-34); H. A. Ett, B. Ht. 
(1947) and in Tijdschr. Ned. Taal en Letterk., 
67 (1950). J.Ww.W 


Huygens, CONSTANTIN (*The Hague 4 [X 
1596; ©6 IV 1627 Susanna van Baerle 
(Tro V 1637); frbtd, 1687), Dutch poet and 
statesman. An unusually intelligent youth, 
he was given an excellent education and at 
an early age excelled in several branches of 
learning and art. He wrote poetry in 
Latin, French, Italian, Dutch, composed 
music and was secretary to four Oranges in 
succession. Before entering the service of 
Frederick Henry in 1625 he repeatedly 
visited England as secretary to a Dutch en- 
voy. All through his life he regarded his 
literary activity as Korenbloemen (‘corn- 
flowers’) in the fertile field of his political 
work. In this he felt akin first to Cats— 
they were both Calvinists and humanists 
and he dedicated his satire Costelyck Mal 
(1621) to him—later more to Hooft and 
the Muiderkring (q.v.).. Although a deeply 
emotional nature, as a poet he is intellectual. 
The swiftness of his mind and his addic- 
tion to play on words render him difficult 
to read. His admiration for John Donne 
and his marriage (his wife was a précieuse) 
enhanced this leaning. More pointed and 
wittier than Cats, he is less refined than 
Hooft. Especially in his farces and in 
some of his epigrams he indulges his ten- 
dency to coarse jokes. He chooses his sub- 
jects from his own life or from the society 
in which he moves, or gives character 
sketches. Level-headed though not pedes- 
trian, a singer who seldom soars, a 
didactic poet without pedantry—he is a 


good representative of the 17th-century 
Dutchman. 


D’Uytlandighe Herder (1622); Dagzverck 
(1639); Hofwyck (1651); Cluyseerck (1683); 
Scheepspraet (1625); Voorhout (1621); Stede- 
stemmen (1624); Zeestraet (1666); Zede-prinien 
(1623); Oogentroost (1647); Sneldtchten ; 
Trintje Cornelis (1653, farce). Six translated 
poems in Batavian Anthology by John Bowring 
and H. S. van Dyk (1824).—Co.LLEectEp 
VERSE : Korenbloemen (1658, extended in 1672). 

J. A. Worp, De Gedichten van C. H. (9 vols, 
1892-99) and De briefwisseling van C. H. (s 
vols, 1911-17); Th. Jorissen, Mémotres de 
C. H. (1873); J. H. W. Unger, Daghoek van 
C. H. (1885); H.’s De Vita Propria, ed. P. 
Hofman Peerlkamp (1817); H. J. Eymael, 
“John Donne’s invloed op C. H.’, in De Gids, 
Il (x891), Huygens Studtén (1886) ; P. Valkhof 
“C. H., homme d’état et poéte hollandais et ses 
amitiés frangaises’, in Gazette de Hollande 
(1925-26); G. Cohen, ‘ Descartes en C. 15 ea 
Haagsch Maandblad, II (1928); F. den Eer- 
zamen, “H. en de Bijbel’, in Nieuwe Taalgids 
(1928); Margery Lane, ‘C. H.’. ; 


» In Weten- 
schappelyke Bladen, II (1931); F. A. State. 








HUYSMANS 


“H.’s Zedeprint: een professor’, in Nicuwe 
Taalgids, XXX; C. L. Thyssen-Schoute, 
‘C. H. en Rabelais’, in Tijdschr. v. Ned. T. en 
Lett., LVII; W. J. A. Jonckbloct and J. P. 
Land, Musique et Musiciens au XV IIe steécle. 
Correspondance et wuvres musicales de C. I, 
(1882); A. G. H. Bacherach, Sir Constantin 
Huygens and some trends in the literature and art 
of 17th-century England and Holland (1953). 
A.M.B.W. 


Huysmans, Joris-Kart (Charles Marie 
Georges] (*Paris 5 Il 1848; +Paris 12 V 
1907), French novelist. ‘The son of a 
Dutch father, Huysmans described him- 
self as ‘un hollandais putréfié de paristan- 
tsme’. ‘he influence of Baudelaire 
manifest in his early prose poems Le 
Drageoir aux Epices (1 874) soon gave way 
to that of realism, in his first novel Marthe, 
histoire d’une fille (1876) which, together 
with an article in defence of Zola’s 
by Assommoir (1877), led to the founding of 
the naturalist school of writers. Huysmans 
dedicated his novel Les Saurs Vatard 
(1879) to Zola and contributed a short 
story, Sac au dos, to the Soirées de Médan 
(1880). _The influence of Baudelaire again 
asserted itself, however, when turning from 
the purely ‘documentary’ aspect of natur- 
alism, Fluysmans began to analyse the 
ieee side of modern life, in A rebours 
e 84) and La-bas (1891), and in his studies 
of the impressionist painters in L’Art 
seinen (1883) and Certains (1889). “The 
Sanat between his spiritual ideals and 

Si peculiar naturalism of his expression 
= ich is his most personal and individual 
Conttibution to literature is best seen in En 
oute (1895) and La Cathédrale (1898), 


ae Written after his conversion to 
atholicism in 1 892. 


Croquis parisiens (1880); ; 
: ; Ein ménage (1881); 
ae eau (1882); La Bidure et Saint-Séverin 
£09 ); L’Oblat (1903); Trois primitifs (1904). 

“vres completes, ed. L. Descaves (16 vols, 
1928-34), 


we Bachelin, Du naturalisme littéraire au 
son Gisme mystique (1926); L. Deffoux, H. 
Tapp steurs aspects (1927); H. Trudgian, 
esthétique de H. (1934). T.W. 


Hyatt, Srantry Portar (#1877; +30 VI 
1914), Rhodesian novelist. He went to 
= oe In 1899 and before cattle disease 
oa Im, became the largest native 

*F in east Matabeleland. His novels 


em mostly tales of adventure with a 
Odesian setting. 
py fareus Hay (1907); The Little Brown 


rother (1908); Biffel a Trek O . 

i » OYFEL, x (1909); The 
coeriage of Hilary Carden (1909); The North- 
haw a es (1909); Black Sheep (1909); The 
(.grr)- ve Bolo (1910); The Land of Promises 


The Makers of Mischief (1911); The 
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Way of the Cardines (1913); The Black Peril of 
Peihoo (1914); “1 Man from the Past (1915); 
The Mammoth (1916). ERS 


Hyde, Epwarp, Eart or CLARENDON 
(*Denton, Wilts? 18 II 1608/9; ©1629? 
Anne Ayliffe, #10 VII 1634 Frances 
Aylesbury; TRouen 9 XII 1674), English 
statesman and historian of outstanding 
prose style, loyal to the Stewarts, who was 
eventually impeached and disgraced when 
lord chancellor (1667). A man of wide 
interests he was a frequenter of Falkland’s 
house in the 1630s. lLater chancellor of 
the university of Oxford he left his name to 
its press which still benefits from the 
royalties of his /rstory. a 

The History of the Rebellion and Cretl Wars 
in England (3 vols, 1702-04); The History of the 
Rebellion and Crvil Wars tn Ireland (1719-20), 
both ed. W. D. Macray (6 vols, 1888). 

Cc. H. Firth, Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion, in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1904) and E. H. 
Earl of Clarendon (1909); Sir H. Craik, Life of 
Edward Earl of Clarendon (2 vols, 1911); L. C., 
Knights, ‘Reflections on Clarendon’s fHistory 
of the Rebellion’, in Scrutiny (1948). J.R.B. 


Hyginus, Roman mythographer of uncer- 
tain date, wrote Genealogiae, a handbook 
of mythology, which frequently shows 
misunderstanding of Greek sources, and 
Poetica Astronomica, an account of the 
constellations with the myths attached to 

them. 
Ed. H. J. Rose (1934); A van Staveren, 
Mythographi Latini (1742; with comm.). 
J.A.W. 


Hynd, Joun (fl. 1606), English romance- 
writer ; graduated at Cambridge; wrote after 
the style of Greene, interspersing his prose 
with verse. 

Prose Ficrion: The Historie of Lystmachus 
and Varrona (1604); Eliosto Libidinoso (1606). 
—Prose Tracr: The Muirrour of Worldly 
Fame (1603; repr. Harletan Mise. II, oe 


Hyperides (*389; 1323 B.c.), Athenian 
orator, supported Demosthenes and died, 
as he had lived, opposing Macedon. Four 
fragmentary speeches (one prosecuting 
Demosthenes, in the Harpalus case, with 
obvious regret for a lost master, one Against 
Athenogenes, of a lighter, romantic interest) 
justify the ancients’ high estimation 0° 
him. He has at times an almost Demos- 
thenean fervour, and a wit and delicacy of 
feeling which are his own. 

Ed. F. G. Kenyon (1907); C. Jensen (1917); 
G. Colin (1946; with Fr. tr.) ; Funeral Oration, 
tr. A. S. Way, in Speeches in Thucydides (1934): 

A. and M. Croiset, Histoire de la littérature 
grecque, IV (1947); J. I’. Dobson, The Greek 
Orators (1919). J.H.K. 
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SOME CASSELL REFERENCE > 
WORKS 
BREWER’S DicnmioNARY OF PHRASE AND 
FABLE. 
New edition completely revised and 
reset. 984 pp., Sm, Demy Svo. 25/- net. 


STE IN’ : , 
By burn Seevenen, Sn 
2856 pp., 93” x 64" 7O/- net. 
A Wor.Lp TREASURY OF PROVERBS, 
Edited by Henry Davidolt. 
15,500 proverbs drawn from 25 lan- 
guages. 496 pp., 8h" x 5%" 21/- net. 


CATHOLIG ENCYCLOPAEDIG DICTIONARY, 
| New edition. Edited by Donald Att- 
water. 560 pp., Med. &vo. 42/- net. 


ANNALS OF EUROPEAN CIVILISATION 
1501-1900. Compiled by Alfred Mayer. 
460 pp., Demy Svo. 25/- net. 


| CoNCISE INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY OF 
MECHANICS AND GEOLOGY. 
English, French, German, Spanish 
By S. A. Cooper. 
416 pp., 7k” x 4h" 12/6 net. 
DICTIONARY OF ABBREVIATIONS AND SYM- 


BpoLs. By Edward Frank Allen. 
224 pp., 7%" x 4R" 7/6 net. 


| SOME CASSELL DICTIONARIES 


completely revised, enlarged and reset. 
1696 pp., Sk” x 54" 25/- net. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH- 


FrencH Dicrionary. Edited by E. Ar 


Baker, M.A., D.Litt. New Edition, Re-— 
vised by Professor Manchon. 
1280 pp., 8k" x 54" 17/6 net. 


CASSELL’S GERMAN-ENGLISH, ENGLISH- 


CASSELL’s New ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 





GrerMAN Dictionary. By Karl Breul, — 
M.A., D.Litt. Revised by J. Heron. — 
Lepper, B.A., and Rudolph Kotten. 
hahn. 1526 pp., 8h" x5” 27/- netx. 


CASSELL’S LATIN-ENGLISH, ENGLISH. 


Latin Dictionary. Revised by J. R. V, "7 
Marchant, B.A., and J. F. Charles, B.A, | 
pp., 83” x 5%” 17/6 net; LATIN... 


4 
ENGLISH only 12/6 net; ENGLISH-LATIN ~~ 


only ro/6 net. © 


GassELL’s DuTCcH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH, 


DurcH Dictionary. Compiled by Dr 


edition of Kramer’s famous dictionary. 


1392 pp.»7§ X5a 25/- Ney 
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e the reader a scholarly 


i to giv \ 
io x of the entire worjq 


This Encyclopaedia 1s des i: 
and comprehensive survey of the literatu craw, Atel Eaiok 
from the earliest times down to the present ye as 


ti in each bei 
been divided into three sections, the ates ly iteanest ar. 
ranged in alphabetical order. Planned on a anna See nal 
. he work includes contributions from 0 aad S of 
eee rw 390 ©6different nationalities, ranging 4 tterally 


‘from China to Peru. 
PART I contains 


(a) Histories of the 
‘tions and first re« ords d 


literatures of the world, from oral (rad. 
own to the latest trends. While Ereater 
has been accorded to the main Europeen and Asian 
space lise English, French, Russian, Chinese, Indian, etc. 
literatures sam has been given to those literatures which are 
particular adequately dealt with in works of reference 
sae a WaT euch, Ossetian, Basque, Libetan, Polynesian, etc.) 
oe, aviicie is provided with a good bibliography, Providing 
Each ee for further reading and research. 
an Ayticles OD literary forms, literary schools, genres and 
Te a aeered with special aspects of literature. The Sub. 
articles of a general nature are supported be 
on individual items or individual writers, . 
the article on the snare 2 is reinforced by entries 
The Flying Dutchman, The andering Jew, Faust, Don 
on the Devil, etc., as well as by articles on writers in th; 
Juan, ©, Edgar Allan Poe, E. T. A. Hoffman, Gérara 4° 
Se oeci, Pushkin, etc.; the article Essay can be supplementeq 
py the biographies of the essayists referred to, from Montaigne 
cee to Virginia Woolf and Desmond McCarthy 


topics 
stantial major 
briefer entries 


Bacon down 


ART I contains ) 
P Biographies of the writers of the world down to the turn of 


the goth century. Each entry gives the date and place of birth 
and death, the main events of the subject’s life and a CYitica] 
appraisal of nis work. The style is condensed and precise, in 
order to get in as many biographies as possible. Thus no 
only will Dante and Tolstoy be found but also Mirza Abn 
Hasan Yaqma of Jandaq, Jiri Transovsky and Manuel] Mil: 
i Fontanals. ips ; 4 
‘The bibliographies include the author’s own works, With dat 

of original editions and, when extant, modern critical e itiome 
and also important publications on his or her life and Writin S, 
The serious student and the general reader are both provided 


for. 


PAR. T ILI which contains goth Century Biographies, is designed 
“on the same lines as Part II, ha 
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